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WEISS'S   HISTORY    OF  THE   FRENCH   PROTESTANT   REFUGEES. 


THE  reputations  of  remarkable  men, 
and  especially  of  renowned  monarclis, 
are  very  variously  affected  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  A  retrospective  glance 
through  centuries  shows  them  to  us 
alternately  magnified  or  diminished. 
For  some,  although  a  brilliant  halo 
still  surround  their  names,  the  world's 
esteem  daily  lessens ;  whilst  the  fame 
of  others,  based  upon  the  rock,  is  but 
ripened  and  confirmed  by  its  antiquity. 
Contemporaries  are  often  dazzled  and 
fascinated  by  unprofitable  glory  and 
showy  achievements;  posterity  judges 
by  results,  which  history  is  sometimes 
tardy  to  reveal.  The  splendour  of  the 
earlier  period  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's long  reign,  still  blinds  mil- 
lions to  the  errors,  crimes,  and  dis- 
asters of  its  latter  half.  In  France, 
the  Grand  Monarque  is,  to  this  day, 
the  object  of  an  irrational  hero-wor- 
ship. To  assail  his  memory  is  there 
impiety;  and  the  few  Frenchmen 
who,  from  research  and  reflection, 
have  formed  a  just  estimate  of  his 
real  merits,  shrink  from  running  coun- 
ter to  the  flood  of  public  infatuation. 
Foreigners  may  be  permitted  more 
impartially  to  appreciate  that  king's 
character  and  actions.  They  are 
bound  by  no  traditional  faith  in  his 
perfections ;  nor  has  the  "  venera- 
tion "  which  an  English  king  thought 


it  not  unbecoming  to  express,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  ambassador,  for  the 
French  monarch,  by  any  means  de- 
scended to  the  subjects  of  William 
the  Third's  successors.  Complacently 
dwelling  upon  his  triumphs,  upon  the 
progress  in  France,  during  the  first 
part  of  his  career,  of  arts  and  arms, 
of  literature,  learning,  and  civilisa- 
tion, the  fond  admirers  of  the  four- 
teenth Louis  artfully  avert  their  gaze 
from  his  subsequent  reverses,  and 
from  the  intolerable  bigotry  and  ego- 
tism that  sullied  his  declining  years. 
So  long  as  he  pursued  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Bearnais,  of  Richelieu,  and  of 
Mazarin,  glory  and  prosperity  at- 
tended him:  he  quitted  that  path, 
became  a  bigot  and  a  persecutor,  and 
disgust  and  weariness  were  his  por- 
tion. The  blackest  stain  upon  his 
reign,  the  most  grievous  mistake  ever 
made  by  monarch,  the  most  fatal  of 
errors,  in  its  effects  upon  the  future 
of  France,  was  his  heartless  persecu- 
tion of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Alike 
barbarous  and  impolitic,  it  alone  suf- 
fices to  wither  his  laurels  and  cancel 
his  fame.  The  revenge  of  history, 
often  slow,  is  ever  sure.  And  now, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  his 
death,  facts  —  as  yet  concealed,  or 
known  but  to  very  few — are  brought 
to  light.  They  tend  to  show  that,  to 
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the  reign  in  which  France  attained 
the  apogee  of  her  splendour  and  pros- 
perity, is  to  be  traced  the  origin  of 
much  of  the  discord  and  misery  under 
which  she  since  has  groaned. 

In  no  French  work  do  we  remem- 
ber a  passage  so  nearly  approaching 
to  a  denunciation,  temperately  and 
forcibly  expressed,  of  Louis  XIY.'s 
criminal  errors,  as  the  following  page 
of  Mr  Weiss's  new  history. 

"  The  kingdom,"  says  the  learned 
professor,  "which  Louis  XIV.  re- 
ceived covered  with  glory,  powerful 
by  its  arms,  preponderant  abroad, 
tranquil  and  contented  at  home,  he 
transmitted  to  his  successor  humbled, 
enfeebled,  dissatisfied,  ready  to  un- 
dergo the  reaction  of  the  Regency,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  thus  placed  upon  the  fatal 
slope  conducting  to  the  Revolution  of 
1789.  To  the  formidable  encroach- 
ments of  a  prince  ruled,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  by  a  nar- 
row and  exclusive  spirit  in  religious 
matters,  and,  in  his  policy,  by  views 
that  were  rather  dynastic  than  na- 
tional, Protestantism  opposed  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  in  England  and 
Holland  united  under  one  chief,  who 
led  the  whole  of  Europe  against  iso- 
lated France.  The  signal  of  coalitions 
— since  so  often  re-formed — was  given 
for  the  first  time  in  1689,  and,  also 
for  the  first  time,  France  was  van- 
quished,—for  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  in  fact  a  defeat.  Not  only  the 
king  acknowledged  William  III.,  but 
his  intendants  officially  recorded  the 
diminution  of  the  population,  and  the 
impoverishment  of  the  kingdom  — 
inevitable  consequences  of  the  emi- 
gration, and  of  the  ensuing  decline  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  safety  of  France  was  com- 
promised, in  a  military  sense.  Early 
in  the  struggle  which  followed  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  will  of  Charles  II., 
Marshal  Villars  had  to  be  sent  for 
from  Germany  to  combat  the  insur- 
gents of  the  Cevennes  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  that  skilful  commander  quitted 
the  army  than  the  Allies  won  the  vic- 


tory of  Hochstedt,  the  first  of  our 
great  disasters  in  the  War  of  Succes- 
sion. During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
whenever  the  allied  powers  threat- 
ened our  frontiers,  the  government 
was  obliged  to  purchase  the  fidelity 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  border  pro- 
vinces, by  promises  constantly  re- 
newed and  never  fulfilled.  But  was 
even  the  religious  result,  pursued  at 
the  cost  of  so  many  sacrifices,  ulti- 
mately attained?  At  the  period  of 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  population  of  France  was  about 
twenty  millions,  and  included  one 
million  of  Protestants.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hun- 
dred thousand  Protestants  live  dis- 
seminated amongst  thirty-five  million 
Catholics.  The  proportion  between 
the  two  religions  has  not  varied.  En- 
forced during  a  whole  century,  Louis 
XIV. 's  cruel  laws,  further  aggravated 
by  the  decree  of  1724,  proved  power- 
less against  the  religious  convictions 
they  were  intended  to  annihilate." 

An  examination  of  Mr  Weiss's 
book  cannot  better  be  commenced 
than  by  the  quotation  of  its  last  few 
lines — the  closing  sentences  of  an  elo- 
quent chapter,  whose  publication  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  work  itself.*  "  By 
writing,"  he  says,  "  the  history  of 
these  martyrs  of  their  faith,  we  be- 
lieve that,  besides  performing  a  pious 
duty,  we  have  filled  up  a  void  in  our 
national  history.  The  annals  of  France 
were  not  to  remain  for  ever  closed  to 
the  destinies — often  glorious,  always 
honourable — of  the  scattered  refugees. 
We  have  studied  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  various  fortunes,  sought  out  the 
traces  of  their  sufferings  and  triumphs, 
displayed  and  proved  their  salutary 
influence  in  the  most  diverse  coun- 
tries; and,  if  it  has  not  been  granted 
to  us  to  erect  to  them  a  durable  monu- 
ment, we  at  least  shall  have  contri- 
buted to  rescue  from  oblivion  great 
and  noble  recollections,  that  deserve 
to  live  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  of 
which  France  nerself  has  reason  to  be 
proud."  Without  wasting  in  eulogium 
space  which  will  be  better  occupied 
by  an  analysis  of  a  portion  of  Mr 


*  This  concluding  chapter  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "A  General  Appreciation  of 
the  Consequences  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,"  in  the  twelfth  number  of 
a  French  Protestant  periodical,  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te"  de  1'Histoire  du  Protestant- 
isme  Franjais,"  published  at  Paris  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
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Weiss's  interesting  book,  we  will 
briefly  say  that  he  deserves  credit  no 
less  for  what  he  has  abstained  from 
than  for  what  he  has  performed.  la 
treating  so  copious  a  subject,  the 
temptation  to  prolixity  was  great ;  it 
has  been  magnanimously  resisted. 
Mr  Weiss  has  borne  steadily  in  mind 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  write  a 
history,  not  of  French  Protestantism, 
bat  of  those  French  Protestants  whom 
persecution  drove  from  their  native 
land,  to  enrich  other  countries  by  their 
toil  and  talents,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, valiantly  to  defend  the  land 
of  their  adoption  against  the  armies 
of  the  nation  that  had  rejected  them. 
Profoundly  versed  in  history,  himself 
a  zealous  Protestant,  Mr  Weiss  has 
devoted  many  years  of  labour  and 
research  to  the  production  of  these 
two  volumes.  He  has  visited  the 
countries  where  the  refugees  founded 
colonies — in  some  of  which,  although 
a  century  and  a  half  has  since  elapsed, 
French  is  still  the  spoken  tongue. 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, have  in  turn  received  him,  and  in 
all  he  has  culled  voluminous  and  im- 
portant materials  for  his  work.  The 
archives  of  his  own  country  have 
swollen  the  mass  of  matter,  further 
augmented  by  the  results  of  researches 
recently  made  in  Germany  by  French 
diplomatists,  by  order  of  two  minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  MM.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  and  Lahitte.  Most  of  the 
foreign  documents,  many  of  the  French 
ones,  were  unpublished,  and  entirely 
unknown  to  the  world.  The  persecut- 
ing government  of  Louis  XIV.  feared 
the  effect  that  might  be  produced  upon 
the  less  bigoted  sections  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  by  a  disclosure  of  the 
shameful  injustice  and  cruel  oppres- 
sion to  which  their  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  were  subjected.  Per- 
haps, also,  a  feeling  of  shame — inade- 
quate to  temper  fanatical  ardour,  but 
sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  a  blush 
for  such  barbarity— induced  that  and 
succeeding  governments  to  conceal,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  amount  of  mi- 
sery, and  the  grievous  detriment  to 
France,  originally  occasioned  by  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  counsellors.  The  satisfaction  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  nation 
beheld  the  Huguenots  once  more 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  trodden  under 
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foot,  might  have  been  materially  less- 
ened, and  even  converted  into  indig- 
nation and  alarm,  had  it  been  known 
that  the  refugees  were  taking  with 
them  far  more  than  their  numerical 
proportion  of  the  pith  and  vigour, 
virtue  and  valour,  of  France. 

Few  historians  would  have  had  re- 
solution to  confine  themselves  to  their 
exact  theme  so  strictly  as  Mr  Weiss 
has  done.  Many  would  assuredly 
have  given  a  volume  or  two  to  that 
preliminary  and  accessory  branch  of 
the  subject,  which  he  has  admirably 
compressed  into  his  First  Book,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages.  Even 
those  persons  best  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Protestants  during 
the  eighty-seven  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  its  revocation,  will 
read  with  fresh  and  lively  interest 
this  succinct  narrative.  Mr  Weiss 
possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
talent  of  compression,  combined  with 
a  satisfactory  lucidity  of  style  and 
arrangement — attributable,  we  pre- 
sume, partly  to  great  painstaking  and 
revision,  and  partly  to  his  vocation  of 
historical  professor,  which  has  habi- 
tuated him  to  convey  instruction  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  man- 
ner. He  commences  by  dividing  that 
term  of  eighty-seven  years  into  three 
principal  periods.  During  the  first- 
extending  from  the  publication  of  the 
celebrated  edict  which  closed,  in  1598, 
the  bloody  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle 
in  1629— the  Protestants  imprudently 
meddled  in  the  troubles  that  distract- 
ed the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
and  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
majority.  Deprived,  successively,  of 
all  the  towns  allotted  them  as  places 
of  refuge  and  security,  and  of  their 
political  organisation,  they  ceased  to 
form  a  recognised  body  in  the  state. 
The  second  period  extends  from  the 
capture  of  La  Rochelle  to  the  com- 
mencement, in  1662,  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
persecutions.  During  that  time  the 
Protestants  were  a  mere  religious 
party,  from  which,  little  by  little, 
its  most  influential  chiefs  withdrew 
themselves.  They  had  laid  aside 
their  arms  ;  instead  of  impoverishing 
France  by  strife,  they  enriched  her 
by  their  industry.  It  had  been  wise 
and  Christian-like  to  abstain  from 
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molesting  good  subjects,  who  asked 
but  liberty  to  pray  to  God  in  the  way 
their  conscience  dictated.  Such  liberty 
was  not  long  vouchsafed  to  them. 
Between  1662  and  1685,  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments, 
attacked  in  their  civil  and  religious 
rights,  and,  finally,  by  the  revocation, 
compelled  to  change  their  religion,  or 
fly  their  country. 

Passing  over  the  historian's  rapid 
sketch  of  the  events  of  the  first  period, 
the  reader's  attention  is  infallibly  ar- 
rested by  his  novel  and  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants during  the  thirty  years  of 
repose  that  followed  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  and  preceded  the  persecu- 
tions. Repulsed  from  court,  gradually 
excluded  from  office  of  every  kind, 
they  fell  back  upon  those  natural  re- 
sources of  which  none  could  deprive 
them — upon  their  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  ingenuity.  "  The  vast 
plains  they  possessed  in  Beam,  and 
in  the  western  provinces,  were  cover- 
ed with  rich  harvests ;  the  parts  of 
Languedoc  occupied  by  them  became 
the  most  fertile  and  the  best  cultivat- 
ed— often  in  spite  of  poverty  of  soil. 
Thanks  to  their  indefatigable  toil,  that 
province,  so  long  devastated  by  civil 
wars,  rose  from  its  ruins.  In  the 
mountainous  diocese  of  Alais,  which 
includes  the  Lower  Cevennes,  the 
chestnut- tree  supplied  the  inhabitants 
with  food,  which  they  piously  com- 
pared to  the  manna  wherewith  God 
nourished  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 
The  Aigoal  and  the  Esperou,  the  two 
loftiest  mountains  of  that  chain,  were 
covered  with  forests  and  pastures, 
where  their  flocks  grazed.  On  the 
Esperou  was  particularly  remarked  a 
plain  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  in- 
tersected by  numerous  springs,  which 
preserved  the  freshness  of  its  verdure 
in  summer's  greatest  heat.  The  in- 
habitants called  it  the  Hort-Diou,  or 
Garden  of  God.  The  part  of  the  Vi- 
varais  known  as  the  Mountain  pro- 
duced corn  in  such  great  abundance 
that  it  far  exceeded  the  consumption. 
The  diocese  of  Uzes  also  yielded  quan- 
tities of  corn,  and  exquisite  oil  and 
wine.  In  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  the 
valley  of  Vaunage  was  renowned  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation.  The 
Protestants,  who  possessed  within  its 
limits  more  than  sixty  temples,  called 


it  Little  Canaan.  In  Berri,  the  skilful 
wine-growers  restored  that  country  to 
its  former  state  of  prosperity."  In 
the  towns,  the  Protestants  were  not 
less  remarkable  for  their  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  intelligence  and 
success,  than  were  their  rural  brethren 
for  their  proficiency  in  agriculture.  By 
irrefragable  documents  —  despatches 
and  memorials  from  government  offi- 
cials, conceived,  for  the  most  part,  in 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Huguenots — Mr 
Weiss  shows  that  in  many  districts 
and  cities  commerce  was  entirely  in 
their  hands.  This  was  the  case  in 
Guienne,  where  nearly  all  the  trade 
in  wine  was  transacted  by  them  ;  in 
the  two  governments  of  Brouage  and 
Alencon,  where  a  dozen  Protestant 
families  monopolised  the  trade  in  salt 
and  wine,  amounting  annually  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres.  At  Sancerre,  the  intendant 
(M.  de  Seraucourt)  admitted  that 
they  were  superior  to  the  Catholics  in 
numbers,  wealth,  and  consideration. 
At  Rouen,  at  Caen,  at  Metz,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  trade  was  carried  on 
by  them.  The  governor  of  the  last- 
named  town  recommended  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  XIV.  to  show  them 
"  particular  attention,  much  gentle- 
ness and  patience,"  inasmuch,  he  said, 
as  "  they  have  all  trade  in  their 
hands."  Little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  judicious  recommendation.  As 
long  as  fourteen  years  after  the  Re- 
vocation, Baville,  the  intendant  of 
Languedoc,  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Protestants,  wrote  as  follows :  "  If 
the  merchants  of  Nismes  are  still  bad 
Catholics,  at  least  they  have  not 
ceased  to  be  very  good  traders.  .  . 
Generally  speaking,  all  the  new  con- 
verts are  more  at  their  ease,  more  la- 
borious and  industrious,  than  the  old 
Catholics  of  the  province."  Bordeaux, 
La  Rochelle,  and  the  Norman  ports, 
were  indebted  to  members  of  the  Re- 
formed church  for  great  increase  of 
trade.  "The English  and  D utch  had 
more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the 
Catholic  merchants,  and  were  more 
willing  to  correspond  with  them." 
Our  restricted  space  prevents  us  from 
giving  much  of  the  curious  statis- 
tical information  supplied  by  Mr 
Weiss.  The  Protestants  were  the 
first  to  adopt  in  France  the  system 
(already  prevailing  in  England  and 
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Holland)  of  the  division  of  labour. 
The  thriving  manufactories  of  cloth 
at  Rheims,  Abbeville,  Elboeuf,  Lou- 
viers,  Rouen,  Sedan,  and  numerous 
other  places,  owed  their  establishment 
and  progress  to  Protestant  families. 
The  Protestants  of  the  Gevaudan,  a 
district  of  Langnedoc,  annually  sent 
to  foreign  parts  a  value  of  from  two 
to  three  millions  of  livres  of  serge  and 
other  light  fabrics.  Every  peasant 
had  his  loom,  and  worked  at  it  in  the 
intervals  of  agricultural  occupation. 
The  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and 
stockings,  of  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  and  notably  of  paper,  were 
chiefly  in  Protestant  hands.  In  Brit- 
tany they  made  sail-cloth,  of  which, 
previously  to  the  emigration,  the 
English  and  Dutch  annually  purchas- 
ed very  large  quantities.  In  Touraine 
they  were  tanners,  and  their  leather 
was  celebrated  throughout  France. 
They  had  four  hundred  tanneries  in 
that  province.  The  silk  and  velvet 
manufactures  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  so 
renowned  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  owed  their  success 
and  prosperity  mainly  to  the  Protes- 
tants. We  abstain  from  enumerating 
a  number  of  other  important  articles 
of  consumption  produced,  almost  ex- 
clusively, by  that  industrious  people, 
whose  reputation  stood  as  high  for 
commercial  probity  as  for  activity 
and  intelligence.  The  reasons  for 
their  general  superiority  over  their 
Catholic  fellow- citizens  are  concisely 
and  forcibly  given  by  Mr  Weiss.  A 
mere  handful  amongst  jealous  and 
suspicious  millions,  austere  morality 
and  integrity  were  their  sole  safe- 
guard against  calumny,  and  against 
the  severity  of  the  laws  levelled  es- 
pecially at  them.  Their  very  enemies 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
were  frugal,  laborious,  lovers  of  truth 
and  of  their  religion,  conscientious  in 
their  conduct,  constant  in  their  fear  and 
reverence  of  God.  Placed  at  disadvan- 
tage by  the  State  on  account  of  their 
creed,  their  stimulus  to  exertion  was 
strong,  since  it  was  only  by  superior 
industry  and  intelligence  that  they 
could  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
their  more  favoured  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  "  They  were  further  aided 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  un- 
ceasingly tending  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten them,  by  conducting  them  to 


faith  only  through  the  gate  of  inves- 
tigation. Thence  their  superior  en- 
lightenment, which  necessarily  ex- 
tended itself  to  all  their  actions,  and 
rendered  their  minds  more  capable  of 
seizing  every  idea  whose  application 
could  contribute  to  their  welfare." 
Most  of  the  Protestants,  when  young, 
visited  Protestant  countries,  French 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  England, 
and  thence  brought  back  valuable 
knowledge  and  enlarged  ideas.  One 
more  circumstance  is  to  be  noted :  the 
Protestants'  working  year  contained 
310  days,  only  the  Sundays  and  solemn 
festivals  being  given  to  rest  ;  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
barely  260  days  to  labour — the  rest 
were  holidays.  Hence  a  clear  gain  of 
one-sixth  to  Protestant  industry. 

When^  upon  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin,  Louis  XIV.  grasped  the  reins  of 
power,  the  Protestant  religion  was 
not  only  tolerated,  but  authorised 
and  permitted  throughout  the  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Huguenot  po- 
litical faction  was  destroyed ;  the 
French  nobility,  a  few  years  before 
so  warlike  and  turbulent,  had  aban- 
doned their  provincial  strongholds  to 
bask  in  court  favour ;  the  plebeians 
were  contented  and  happy  because 
peace  and  public  order  were  main- 
tained ;  the  triumph  of  the  crown  was 
complete.  For  a  while  the  king's 
policy  was  to  maintain  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  privileges  granted  them 
by  his  predecessors,  but  to  show  them 
no  further  favour,  and  to  exclude 
them  from  all  benefits  and  advantages 
in  his  own  individual  gift.  He  hoped 
that  they  would  gradually  go  over  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  share  the  good 
things  bestowed  upon  Catholics — a 
motive  which  had  already  induced 
most  of  the  Protestant  nobles  to  abjure 
their  religion.  The  king,  however, 
did  not  long  adhere  to  a  system 
which,  although  neither  just  nor  im- 
partial, was  at  least  prudent  and 
moderate.  His  first  notable  act  of 
aggression  against  his  patient,  peace- 
able, and  valuable  Protestant  sub- 
jects, was  the  demolition,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Gex,  of  twenty-two  of  their 
churches,  under  the  pretence  that  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  did  not  apply  to  that 
bailiwick,  which  had  been  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  since  its  promulgation. 
Another  decree  granted  to  the  Catho- 
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lies  of  Gex  a  term  of  three  years  for 
payment  of  their  debts.  This  was  an 
immoral  lure  held  out  to  the  Protes- 
tants, who,  by  changing  their  religion, 
would  partake  of  the  advantage.  Then 
came  an  order  in  council,  forbidding 
Protestants  to  bury  their  dead  save 
at  daybreak  or  nightfall.  In  1663, 
newly-converted  Protestants  were  dis- 
pensed from  payment  of  their  debts 
to  their  former  co-religionists.  The 
effects  of  this  iniquitous  dispensation 
upon  the  various  trades  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  so  largely  engaged, 
need  hardly  be  indicated.  Old  and 
barbarous  laws  against  converts  who 
relapsed  into  the  reformed  religion, 
were  revived  and  put  in  force.  The 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  who,  upon  their 
deathbeds,  refused  the  sacraments 
of  Rome,  were  drawn  upon  hurdles 
amidst  the  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  law  was  applied  to  per- 
sons of  quality ;  amongst  others  to 
a  demoiselle  de  Montalembert,  whose 
corpse  was  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets  of  Angoule"me.  In  1665, 
priests  were  authorised  to  present 
themselves,  in  company  with  the 
magistrate  of  the  place,  at  the  bed- 
side of  dying  Protestants,  to  exhort 
them  to  conversion ;  and  if  they  ap- 
peared disposed  to  it,  the  work  was 
to  be  proceeded  with  in  spite  of  the 
family.  It  may  be  imagined  what 
gentle  and  conscientious  use  Catholic 
priests  would  make  of  this  scandalous 
permission.  A  dying  man,  agonised 
and  speechless,  made,  or  was  said  to 
have  made,  a  sign  with  his  head, 
hand,  or  eyes,  indicating  adherence 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thereupon 
his  body  was  interred  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery,  and  his  children  were  hur- 
ried to  mass — Catholics  by  virtue  of 
their  father's  pretended  abjuration. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
secution. Thenceforward  no  month 
passed  without  some  fresh  act  of 
rigour.  Temples  were  shut  up  or 
demolished ;  the  number  of  Protes- 
tant schools  was  limited ;  the  educa- 
tion of  Protestant  children  was  re- 
stricted to  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering.  French  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country ;  and 
those  already  in  foreign  parts  were 
ordered  to  return.  The  physicians 
of  Rouen  were  forbidden  to  admit 


into  their  corporation  more  than  two 
persons  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Slackened  a  little  during  the  war  with 
Holland,  these  odious  persecutions 
resumed  their  vigour  after  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen.  On  the  most  absurd 
pretexts,  the  temples,  in  a  number  of 
those  large  towns  where  the  popula- 
tion was  chiefly  Protestant,  were 
pulled  down.  And  by  an  edict  of 
the  17th  June  1681,  children  of  seven 
years  of  age  were  authorised  to  ab- 
jure their  parents'  faith  and  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion  !  It  was  open- 
ing a  fine  field  to  the  unscrupulous 
proselytising  emissaries  of  Rome.  "  It 
now  sufficed  that  an  envious  person, 
an  enemy,  a  debtor,  declared  before  a 
tribunal  that  a  child  wished  to  be- 
come a  Catholic,  had  manifested  an 
intention  of  entering  a  church,  had 
joined  in  a  prayer,  or  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  or  kissed  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  for  the  child  in  question  to  be 
taken  from  his  parents,  who  were 
compelled  to  make  him  an  allowance 
proportioned  to  their  supposed  ability. 
But  such  estimates  were  necessarily 
arbitrary,  and  it  often  happened  that 
the  loss  of  his  child  entailed  upon  the 
unfortunate  father  that  of  all  his  pro- 
perty." We  have  not  room  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  the  abominable 
system  then  adopted.  Whilst  Col- 
bert lived,  his  voice  was  ever  uplifted 
in  the  king's  council  against  the 
maltreatment  and  oppression  of  men 
whom  he  held  to  be  peaceable,  indus- 
trious, and  useful  citizens.  After  his 
death,  Louvois,  anxious  to  please  the 
king,  went  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  yet  been  done.  He  instituted 
what  were  called  the  dragonnades. 
Troops,  principally  dragoons,  were 
sent  into  the  provinces  and  quartered 
in  Protestant  houses,  where  they  were 
encouraged  to  every  kind  of  excess 
short  of  rape  and  murder.  "  In  many 
villages  (of  Poitou)  the  priests  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  streets,  crying  out : 
4  Courage,  gentlemen ;  it  is  the  king's 
intention  that  these  dogs  of  Huguenots 
should  be  pillaged  and  sacked.'  The 
soldiers  entered  the  houses  sword  in 
hand,  crying  'Kill!  kill!'  to  frighten 
women  and  children.  .  .  .  They 
employed  threats,  outrages,  and  even 
tortures,  to  compel  them  to  conversion ; 
burning  the  feet  and  hands  of  some 
at  a  slow  fire,  breaking  the  ribs  and 
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limbs  of  others  with  blows  of  sticks. 
Many  had  their  lips  burned  with  hot 
irons,  and  others  were  thrown  into 
damp  dungeons,  with  threats  that 
they  should  be  left  there  to  rot." 
These  atrocities  brought  about,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  vast  number  of 
conversions.  Suspended  for  a  while, 
in  consequence  of  the  moral  effect  of 
a  bill  passed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, granting  extraordinary  privi- 
leges to  French  refugees,  the  dragon- 
nodes  recommenced  in  1684, — this 
time  in  Beam,  where  the  soldiery, 
incited  by  the  fanatic  inteiidant  Fou- 
cault,  committed  even  greater  excesses 
than  in  Poitou.  Amongst  other  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  the  unhappy 
Huguenots,  were  those  called  the 
Veillees.  The  soldiers  mounted  regular 
guards,  relieving  each  other  as  if  on 
sentry,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  depriv- 
ing their  victims  of  repose.  They 
forced  them  to  stand  upright,  and  to 
keep  their  eyes  open.  Benolt,  a 
writer  of  that  day,  details  the  revolting 
insults  and  cruel  sufferings  to  which 
•both  men  and  women  were  subjected. 
Human  nature  could  not  endure  such 
torments,  and  Foucault  was  able  to 
report  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
B^arn.  "  I  certainly  believe,"  wrote 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  that  those 
conversions  are  not  all  sincere.  But 
God  employs  all  manner  of  means  to 
bring  heretics  back  to  him  ;  the  chil- 
dren at  least  will  be  Catholics,  though 
their  fathers  be  hypocrites."  The 
**  manner  of  means  "  referred  to  by 
this  saintly  prude  and  ex-Calvinist, 
are  thus  described  by  Benoit,  as  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  her  own  sex. 
"  The  soldiers  offered  to  the  women 
indignities  which  decency  will  not 
suffer  me  to  describe.  The  officers 
were  no  better  than  the  soldiers. 
They  spat  in  the  women's  faces ;  they 
.made  them  lie  down  in  their  presence 
upon  hot  embers ;  they  forced  them 
to  put  their  heads  into  ovens,  whose 
vapour  was  hot  enough  to  suffocate 
them.  All  their  study  was  to  devise 
-torments  which  should  be  painful 
without  being  mortal."  Such  was  the 
pastime  of  the  chivalrous  warriors  of 
the  most  Christian  and  magnanimous 
of  French  kings. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  every 
province  where  Protestants  dwelt. 
Louis  XIV.  daily  received  the  joyful 


intelligence  of  thousands  of  conver- 
sions. In  September  and  October 
1685,  he  was  informed  that  six  large 
and  important  towns,  noted  strong- 
holds of  the  reformed  religion,  had 
definitively  abjured  their  errors.  The 
court  then  believed  that  Protestantism 
was  annihilated  in  France,  and  the 
king,  sharing  in  the  general  illusion, 
no  longer  hesitated  to  strike  the  last 
blow.  On  the  22d  October  he  signed, 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  merciful  provi- 
sions may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words  :  a  The  Protestant  temples 
were  all  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
worship  forbidden  in  private  houses, 
under  pain  of  confiscation.  Ministers 
who  refused  to  be  converted  were  to 
quit  the  kingdom  within  a  fortnight, 
or  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys.  Protes- 
tant schools  were  to  be  closed ;  chil- 
dren were  to  be  baptised  by  priests, 
and  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
Rome.  Four  months  were  granted  to 
refugees  to  return  to  France  and  ab- 
jure; that  term  expired,  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated.  Under 
pain  of  galleys  and  confiscation,  Pro- 
testants were  forbidden  to  quit  the 
kingdom  and  carry  their  fortunes 
abroad.  They  were  to  remain,  until 
it  should  please  God  to  enlighten  them" 
We  have  seen  the  gentle  means  by 
which  the  divine  spirit  was  aided  in 
such  cases.  Upon  the  same  day  that 
this  insane  edict  was  registered,  the 
demolition  of  the  great  temple  at 
Charenton,  built  by  the  celebrated 
architect,  Jacques  Debrosse,  and  cap- 
able of  containing  fourteen  thousand 
persons,  was  commenced.  In  five 
days  no  trace  of  the  structure  re- 
mained. The  church  at  Quevilly, 
near  Rouen,  was  levelled  by  a  fanatic 
mob,  headed  by  the  intendant  of  the 
province,  and  several  other  high  offi- 
cials, axe  and  hammer  in  hand.  On 
its  site  was  raised  a  cross,  twenty  feet 
high,  adorned  with  the  royal  arms. 
In  every  respect  the  edict  of  revoca- 
tion, and  some  severe  supplementary 
ordinances  that  were  soon  after  pub- 
lished, were  enforced  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  even  with  bad  faith. 
Thus  were  clergymen  refused  pass- 
ports (indispensable  to  their  departure 
from  France),  in  order  that  the  fort- 
night granted  them  might  elapse,  and 
that  they  might  be  cast  into  prison. 
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Some  of  the  more  influential  amongst 
them,  held  especially  dangerous,  were 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
two  days.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  emigration  of  laymen.  Marshal 
Schomberg  and  the  Marquis  de  Ru- 
vigny  were  the  only  persons  permitted 
to  leave  the  country.  The  king  sent 
for  Admiral  Duquesne,  one  of  the 
creators  of  the  French  navy,  and 
urged  him  to  change  his  religion. 
The  old  hero,  then  eighty  years  of 
age,  pointed  to  his  white  hair.  u  For 
sixty  years,  sire,"  he  said,  "  have  I 
rendered  unto  Caesar  that  which  I  owe 
to  Ca3sar;  suffer  me  still  to  render 
unto  God  that  which  I  owe  to  God." 
He  was  suffered  to  end  his  days  in 
France,  unmolested  for  his  religion. 

The  enactments  against  emigration 
were  all  in  vain  to  prevent  it.  In 
vain  were  the  coasts  guarded,  the 
high-roads  patrolled,  and  the  peasants 
armed  and  made  to  watch  day  and 
night  for  fugitives.  Hundreds  were 
captured,  and  sent,  chained  in  gangs, 
to  the  galleys ;  but  thousands  escaped. 
'*  They  set  out  disguised  as  pilgrims, 
couriers,  sportsmen  with  their  guns 
upon  their  shoulders,  peasants  driving 
cattle,  porters  bearing  packages,  in 
footmen's  liveries  and  in  soldiers'  uni- 
forms. The  richest  had  guides,  who, 
for  sums  varying  from  1000  to  6000 
livres,  helped  them  to  cross  the  fron- 
tier. The  poor  set  out  alone,  choosing 
the  least  practicable  roads,  travelling 
by  night,  and  passing  the  day  in 
forests  and  caverns,  sometimes  in 
barns,  or  hidden  under  hay.  The 
women  resorted  to  similar  artifices. 
They  dressed  themselves  as  servants, 
peasants,  nurses  ;  they  wheeled  bar- 
rows ;  they  carried  hods  and  burthens. 
The  younger  ones  smeared  or  dyed 
their  faces,  to  avoid  attracting  notice : 
others  put  on  the  dress  of  lackeys,  and 
followed,  on  foot,  through  the  mire, 
a  guide  on  horseback  who  passed  for 
their  master.  The  Protestants  of  the 
seaboard  got  away  in  French,  English, 
and  Dutch  merchant  vessels,  whose 
masters  hid  them  under  bales  of  goods 
and  heaps  of  coal,  and  in  empty  casks, 
where  they  had  only  the  bunghole  to 
breathe  through.  There  they  remained, 
crowded  one  upon  another,  until  the 
ship  sailed.  Fear  of  discovery  and  of 
the  galleys  gave  them  courage  to 


suffer.  Persons  brought  up  in  every 
luxury,  pregnant  women,  old  men7 
invalids  and  children,  vied  with  each 
other  in  constancy  and  fortitude,  to 
escape  from  their  persecutors."  For- 
tunately for  the  refugees,  the  guards, 
both  at  the  sea  and  land  frontiers, 
were  often  accessible  to  bribes  or  to 
compassion,  and  helped  the  escape  of 
many.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number  of  Protestants  who 
succeeded  in  quitting  France;  but 
Mr  Weiss  believes  himself  near  the 
truth  when  he  estimates  that  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  three  hundred 
thousand — bet  ween  a  fourth  and  three- 
tenths  of  the  entire  Protestant  popu- 
lation—left the  country  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  takes  pains  to  exhibit  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  established 
this  calculation,  and  quotes  various 
reports  and  official  documents ;  but 
we  may  here  content  ourselves  with 
mentioning  the  result,  readily  accept- 
ing it,  on  the  strength  of  his  habitual 
impartiality  and  conscientious  re- 
search, as  approximatively  correct. 
The  reports  of  provincial  governors 
afford  him  exact  data  with  respect  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  manufactures 
and  prosperity  of  France  by  this  great 
Protestant  exodus.  The  following 
figures  are  worth  the  reader's  atten- 
tion :  "  Of  the  400  tanneries  which 
a  short  time  previously  enriched  Tou- 
raine,  there  remained  but  54  in  the 
year  1698.  That  province's  8000 
looms,  for  the  manufacture  of  silken 
stuffs,  were  reduced  to  1200  ;  its  700 
silk-mills  to  70  ;  its  40,000  workmen, 
formerly  employed  in  the  preparation 
and  fabrication  of  silks,  to  4000.  Of 
its  3000  ribbon-looms,  not  60  re- 
mained. Instead  of  2400  bales  of 
silk,  it  consumed  but  700  or  800." 
This  in  one  province.  In  others  the 
decline  was  proportionate.  Floquet, 
the  historian  of  Normandy,  estimates 
at  184,000  the  Norman  Protestants 
who  took  advantage  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  of  their  connection  with 
England  and  Holland,  to  quit  France. 
For  several  years  the  Norman  manu- 
factures were  completely  ruined. 

"  It  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  Louis  XIV.  did  not  foresee  these 
fatal  consequences ;  but,  doubtless,  he 
guessed  not  their  extent,  and  thought 
to  give  to  France  durable  repose  and 
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prosperity  at  the  cost  of  a  fleeting  evil. 
A  great  part  of  the  nation  partook  of 
the  delusion ;  and  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Vauban,  St 
Simon,  and  a  small  number  of  superior 
minds  (amongst  which  must  be  reck- 
oned Christina  of  Sweden),  the  nation 
was  the  accomplice,  either  by  its  acts 
or  by  its  silence,  of  the  great  king's 
fault." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote  to  her 
daughter  how  fine  a  thing  was  the 
edict  of  revocation,  compared  to  which 
no  king  had  ever  done,  or  ever  would 
do  aught  as  memorable.  The  chancel- 
lor, Le  Tellier,  after  affixing  the  seal  of 
state  to  the  document,  declared  that  he 
would  never  seal  any  other,  and  pro- 
nounced those  words  of  the  canticle  of 
Simeon  which,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
aged  Hebrew,  referred  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Fle- 
chier,  the  great  preachers  of  that  day, 
exulted  in  their  pulpits,  and  lauded 
Louis  to  the  skies.  Rome  was  in 
raptures.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and 
Innocent  XI.  sent  a  brief  of  thanks 
and  praise  to  the  French  monarch. 
Medals  were  struck,  statues  raised  ;* 
and  at  Versailles  may  still  be  seen  a 
masterpiece  of  Lesueur's,  in  which 
hideous  forms  fly  at  sight  of  the  cha- 
lice. The  allegory  represents  the  de- 
feat of  Protestantism  by  Popery. 

West,  east,  and  north,  fled  the  scat- 
tered Protestants — the  bigoted  south 
offered  them  no  refuge.  To  Germany 
they  went,  to  England  and  America, 
to  Switzerland  and  Holland,  even  to 
Scandinavia.  Their  proceedings  in 
each  one  of  these  countries,  the  suc- 
cours they  found,  and  the  services 
they  rendered,  their  influence  upon 
arts  and  manufactures,  their  ultimate 
fate,  the  blending  (in  most  instances) 
of  their  descendants  with  the  natives, 
are  recorded  by  Mr  Weiss  in  separate 
books.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted 
to  Brandenburg  (Prussia),  a  country 
to  which,  owing  to  its  then  backward 
state  of  civilisation  as  compared  with 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  the 


immigration  of  a  large  body  of  culti- 
vated Frenchmen,  including  military 
officers  of  rank  and  experience,  men 
of  learning,  manufacturers,  artisans, 
and  trades  of  every  kind,  was  an  in- 
estimable benefit.  The  Elector,  Fre- 
derick William,  who  had  been  brought 
up  at  the  French  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  felt  this,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  attract  the  refugees  to  his 
dominions.  He  was  a  Protestant ;  his 
wife  was  a  granddaughter  of  Coligny ; 
French  was  the  language  spoken  at 
his  court,  where  all  the  elevated  posts 
were  filled  by  men  who  had  lived  in 
Paris,  and  who  habitually  spoke  and 
wrote  in  French.  When  he  came 
to  the  throne  in  1640,  he  found  his 
country  depopulated  by  war,  agricul- 
ture neglected,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures destroyed.  His  long  reign  was 
passed  in  healing  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  Brandenburg  by  the  Thirty  Years* 
War.  He  encouraged  foreigners  to 
settle  in  the  country,  where  he  grant- 
ed them  lands  or  aided  them  to  esta- 
blish themselves.  On  the  29th  Oc- 
tober 1685,  exactly  one  week  after 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  published  the  Edict  of  Potsdam, 
by  which  he  offered  shelter  and  pro- 
tection to  the  persecuted  Protestants. 
His  agents  at  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  in  the  various  German 
states  through  which  they  might  pass 
on  their  flight  from  France,  were 
directed  to  care  for  their  safety  and 
supply  them  with  means  to  travel. 
They  acquired,  by  the  mere  act  of 
settling  in  his  dominions,  all  the  civic 
rights  of  those  born  there,  besides 
various  privileges  and  immunities  con- 
fined to  themselves.  He  offered  land 
to  the  agriculturist,  facilities  to  the 
manufacturer,  honours,  rank,  and  mili- 
tary employment  to  nobles  and  men 
of  the  sword.  His  tempting  procla- 
mation was  quickly  disseminated  in 
France  ;  and  although  the  intendants 
of  the  provinces  used  the  most  rigor- 
ous measures  to  suppress  it,  and 
affirmed  it  to  be  a  forgery,  the  Pro- 


*  The  provost  and  sheriffs  of  Paris  erected,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  brazen  statue 
in  honour  of  the  king  who  had  rooted  out  heresy.  The  bas-reliefs  showed  a  frightful 
bat,  whose  large  wings  enveloped  the  works  of  Calvin  and  of  Huss.  On  the  statue 
was  this  inscription  :  Ludovico  Magno,  victori  perpetuo,  ecclesice  ac  regum  dignitatis 
assertori.  This  statue,  which  replaced  that  of  the  young  king  trampling  the  Fronde 
under  foot,  was  melted  in  1792  and  cast  into  cannon,  which  thundered  at  Valmy. — 
WEISS,  i.  121,  122. 
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testants  read  it  and  knew  it  to  be 
true,  and  soon  a  number  of  French 
colonies  were  formed  in  Brandenburg. 
Frederick  William's  country  was  poor; 
he  had  but  two  millions  of  subjects  ; 
his  treasury  was  exhausted  by  a  ruin- 
ous war ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  the  refugees,  and  for 
the  support  of  those  for  whom  em- 
ployment could  not  at  once  be  found. 
He  emptied  his  privy  purse.  "  I  will 
sell  my  plate,"  he  one  day  said, 
"  sooner  than  let  them  want."  He 
was  repaid  for  his  generosity  and 
sound  policy.  The  difficulty  was 
but  temporary.  The  fugitives  did 
not  all  come  empty-handed.  He  re- 
ceived their  money  in  deposit,  allow- 
ed them  interest,  and  applied  the 
capital  to  the  relief  of  the  necessi- 
tous. Collections  were  made,  and 
the  French  officers  voluntarily  aban- 
doned a  twentieth  part  of  their  pay 
for  the  relief  of  their  suffering  fellow- 
exiles.  To  this  fund  the  Duke  of 
Schomberg  subscribed  the  annual  sum 
of  2000  livres,  which  was  paid  until 
his  departure  for  England. 

"  The  Electress,  Louisa  Henrietta, 
and  the  future  queen,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, desired  to  have  presented  to 
them  the  women  whom  the  rigours  of 
persecution  had  driven  from  their 
country.  With  delicate  attention, 
the  court  etiquette  was  modified  in 
their  favour,  and  they  were  admitted 
in  black  dresses — their  best  ornament 
the  voluntary  indigence  they  had  pre- 
ferred to  apostasy." 

Brandenburg  received  about  25,000 
French  refugees.  Amongst  these  were 
600  officers,  whom  the  Elector  ad- 
mitted at  once  into  his  army,  forming 
new  companies  and  regiments  to 
make  room  for  them,  and — with  a 
degree  of  favour  which  can  hardly 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  the  native 
officers  —  giving  them  all  a  higher 

f-ade  than  that   they  had  held  in 
ranee.     Thus  captains  became  ma- 
jors, colonels  major-generals,  &c.,  and 


so  on  through  all  ranks.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  Huguenots  enlisted  as  pri- 
vate soldiers.  Men  and  officers  did 
good  service,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  them. 

"  The  European  war  which  broke 
out  in  1689  was  the  bloody  proof 
that  attested  their  attachment  to 
their  adopted  country.  Frederick  I. 
took  part  in  it,  as  the  ally  of  the  Em- 
peror, against  the  King  of  France, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  assisting 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  upset  James 
II.  The  army  he  assembled  in  West- 
phalia was  composed  in  great  part  of 
French  regiments.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign the  refugees  destroyed  the 
opinion  spread  against  them  in  Ger- 
many, that  they  would  fight  but 
feebly  against  their  former  fellow- 
citizens.  At  the  combat  of  Neuss 
the  grands  mousquetaires*  attacked 
the  French  troops  with  a  fury  that 
proved  a  long-cherished  resentment, 
with  which  French  writers  have  often 
reproached  them.  On  seeing  them 
gallop  towards  the  enemy  with  the 
velocity  of  lightning,  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian generals  exclaimed,  '  We  shall 
have  those  knaves  fighting  against  us 
just  now.'  Count  Dohna,  who  over- 
heard these  offensive  words,  com- 
pelled the  general  to  draw  pistol,  and 
washed  out,  in  his  blood,  this  insult 
to  the  honour  of  the  refugees."  At 
the  siege  of  Bonn  the  assault  was 
given  by  the  refugee  regiments,  who 
fought  like  fiends  and  took  all  the 
exterior  works.  Next  morning  the 
French  garrison  capitulated.  In  Flan- 
ders and  in  Italy  the  Franco-Prus- 
sians equally  distinguished  them- 
selves, but  were  nearly  exterminated, 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  La  Marsaille^ 
by  the  bayonets  of  Catinat's  army. 
Those  that  remained  displayed  their 
valour  in  the  War  of  Succession, 
under  the  eyes  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene — at  Blenheim  and  Ouden- 
arde,  at  Malplaquet  and  Mons.  Three 
regiments,  composed  entirely  of  re- 
fugees, performed  such  brilliant  ex- 


*  Two  companies  composed  of  gentlemen,  formed  by  the  advice  of  Marshal 
Schomberg,  upon  the  model  of  the  mousquetaires  a  cheval  of  the  King  of  France's 
guard.  The  Elector  was  colonel  of  one  company,  and  Count  Dohna,  a  nobleman  of 
Brandenburg  who  had  lived  much  in  France,  was  his  second  in  command.  The  other 
company  had  Schomberg  for  its  colonel.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Erman  and  Reclatn,  the 
pith  of  whose  lengthy  work  is  given  by  Mr  Weiss  in  a  single  chapter  of  Book  II.,  is 
a  complete  list  of  the  grands  mousquetaires.  Vol.  ii.  p.  244-260. 
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ploits  at  Malplaquet,  that,  when  the 
Prince-Royal  of  Prussia  came  to  the 
throne,  he  selected  from  them  the 
principal  officers  with  which  he  re- 
organised his  army. 

Frederick  William  I.,  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  did  not  show  less  sym- 
pathy than  their  father  and  grand- 
father had  shown  with  the  refugees 
and  their  descendants.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  first-named  sovereign, 
whom  George  II.  was  wont  to  call 
"  my  brother  the  corporal,"  and  who 
passed  his  time  in  drilling  his  troops, 
reconnoitring  gigantic  grenadiers,  and 
in  drinking  and  smoking,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  little  encouraged  at  the 
Prussian  court,  although  Queen  So- 
phia Dorothea  did  collect  around  her 
a  number  of  learned  and  accomplished 
emigrants,  some  of  whom  were  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  her  son 
and  daughter.  But  the  refugees  knew 
how  to  adapt  themselves  to  circum- 
stances. Frederick  William  gave  new 
clothes  to  the  whole  of  his  army  every 
year,  and  he  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  to  have  everything  necessary  for 
their  equipment  manufactured  in  his 
own  kingdom.  The  French  refugees 
founded  a  number  of  cloth  manu- 
factories, whose  fame  soon  spread 
abroad — so  much  so,  that  in  1733,  be- 
sides the  home  consumption,  Prussia 
exported  forty-four  thousand  pieces 
of  cloth  of  twenty-four  ells  each.  To 
favour  this  manufacture,  which  Prus- 
sia owed  entirely  to  the  refugees,  the 
king  forbade  the  export  of  wool,  thus 
compelling  his  subjects  to  manufac- 
ture it  themselves.  Under  Frederick 
the  Great,  Prussia  became  more 
French  than  ever.  The  refugees  sup- 
plied generals,  privy  councillors,  am- 
bassadors ;  their  language  was  sub- 
stituted for  Latin  at  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy, and  was  near  becoming  the 
national  tongue.  The  French  officers 
taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach  were  greatly  struck  at  meet- 
ing, in  the  country  of  their  captivity, 
with  a  multitude  of  their  countrymen, 
and  at  hearing  their  language  almost 
generally  used  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Notwith- 
standing his  scepticism,  Frederick 
the  Great  never  ceased  warmly  to 
sympathise  with  the  religious,  God- 
fearing French  Protestants.  He 
deemed  himself  happy,  he  said,  in  his 


old  age,  to  have  lived  long  enough  to 
celebrate  with  them,  in  1785,  the 
jubilee  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  But  the  French  were  gra- 
dually blending  with  the  native  po- 
pulation and  losing  trace  of  their 
origin.  "  At  the  present  day,"  Mr 
Weiss  informs  us,  "  the  French  co- 
lony at  Berlin  is  still  about  six  thou- 
sand strong,  and,  all  proportion  kept, 
their  morality  is  purer  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  num- 
ber of  suicides,  illegitimate  births,  and 
crimes  of  all  kinds,  is  smaller.  The 
rigid  spirit  of  Calvin  still  animates 
the  descendants  of  his  expatriated 
sectaries."  The  old  men  alone  con- 
tinue to  speak  the  French  tongue. 
Intermarriages,  and  intercourse  with 
Germans,  have  brought  about  its  dis- 
use amongst  the  younger  descendants 
of  the  emigrants.  Frederick  the  Great 
despised  German  literature,  and  a 
strong  reaction  occurred  after  his 
death.  The  disaster  of  Jena,  and  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  made  everything 
French  unpopular  in  Prussia — even 
the  language.  Many  of  the  refugees 
had  already  translated  their  names 
into  German — as  some  of  their  breth- 
ren translated  theirs  into  English 
when  the  French  Revolution  and  sub- 
sequent war  made  the  very  name  of 
Frenchman  odious  in  England.  The 
Lacroix,  Laforge,  Dupre",  Savage, 
had  taken  the  names  of  Kreutz, 
Schmidt,  Wiese,  Wild. 

To  English  readers — perhaps  to  any 
readers — the  most  interesting  section 
of  Mr  Weiss's  work  is  the  third  book, 
"The  Refugees  in  England."  For 
more  than  a  century  previously  to  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
this  country  had  supported  the  cause 
of  the  French  Protestants,  alternately 
by  peaceable  negotiation  and  by  force 
of  arms.  In  1562,  Elizabeth  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Hampton  Court,  by 
which  she  bound  herself  to  furnish 
six  thousand  men  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde' — half  these  troops  to  defend 
Dieppe  and  Rouen,  the  other  half  to 
garrison  Havre,  which  was  delivered 
over  to  the  English.  But  Harry  the 
Eighth's  daughter,  that  staunch  and 
stubborn  Defender  of  the  Faith,  had 
to  do  with  a  fickle  ally.  The  defeat 
of  Dreux  and  the  treaty  of  Amboise 
threw  Conde'  into  the  ranks  of  the 
royal  army,  and  he  assisted  to  take 
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Havre  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick — an 
act  of  ingratitude  from  which  Coligny 
and  Dandelot  abstained,  whilst  some 
Protestant  gentlemen,  preferring  the 
voice  of  conscience  to  that  of  patriot- 
ism, threw  themselves  into  the  be- 
sieged town  to  aid  in  its  defence. 
Elizabeth  might  well  have  been  dis- 
gusted by  Conde's  conduct  and  her 
troops'  ill  success,  but  she  doubtless 
shared  the  belief  then  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  her  subjects,  that  the 
fall  of  Calvinism  in  France  would  be 
a  prelude  to  that  of  Protestantism  in 
England,  and  when  hostilities  again 
broke  out  she  sent  money  and  artil- 
lery to  the  Huguenots.  Mignet  has 
told  us,  and  Mr  Weiss  repeats,  the 
tale  of  her  grief  and  indignation  at 
the  bloody  day  of  St  Bartholomew. 
"  For  several  days  after  the  massacre 
she  refused  to  give  audience  to  La 
Mothe  Fe'ne'lon,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor. •  When  at  last  she  consented  to 
admit  him  to  her  presence,  she  re- 
ceived him  in  her  privy  chamber, 
which  had  the  gloomy  aspect  of  a 
tomb.  She  was  surrounded  by  the 
lords  of  her  council  and  ladies  of  her 
court,  all  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
The  ambassador  passed  through  the 
silent  throng,  whilst  every  eye  was 
averted  from  him  in  anger,  and  ap- 
proached the  queen,  who  compelled 
him  to  justify  Charles  IX.  from  that 
odious  crime."  More  than  this,  she 
allowed  Montgomery  to  fit  out,  upon 
English  ground,  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  La  Rochelle,  then  threatened 
with  a  siege ;  and  subsequently,  after 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  supplied  his 
successor  with  money  and  men  in  his 
contest  with  the  League  and  the  King 
of  Spain. 

The  Stuarts  continued  the  support 
afforded  to  the  French  Protestants 
by  their  illustrious  predecessor ;  and 
when  that  great  uncrowned  sovereign, 
sturdy  Oliver  Cromwell,  came  to 
power,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that 
he  was  not  backward  to  succour  them. 
"  His  glorious  dictatorship,"  says  Mr 
Weiss,  "replaced  England  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  in  Europe." 
'The  Protector  had  no  need  to  draw 
the  sword,  efficiently  to  aid  his  suffer- 
ing co-religionists.  His  name  was  a 
tower  of  strength,  his  word  alone  had 
everywhere  weight.  Instead  of  ally- 
ing himself  with  partisans  who,  like 


Conde",  might  have  turned  their  coats 
and  left  auxiliaries  in  the  lurch,  he 
went  to  the  fountainhead.  When  the 
Vaudois  were  cruelly  persecuted  in 
1655,  he  made  Cardinal  Mazarin 
ashamed  of  the  part  taken  by  French 
troops  in  that  exterminating  war. 
The  Cardinal  disowned  the  leaders  of 
those  troops,  and  interceded  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  favour  of  the  suf- 
ferers. His  intercession  was  perhaps 
less  potent  than  a  menacing  letter 
written  by  Cromwell  to  the  duke, 
who  forthwith  gave  way  and  revok- 
ed his  bloody  edict  of  proscription. 
Cromwell  then  sent  assistance  to  the 
Vaudois,  who  had  endured  terrible 
calamities,  and  extended  his  protec- 
tion even  to  the  Protestants  of  Nismes 
and  the  Cevennes.  In  the  course  of 
his  researches  Mr  Weiss  has  disin- 
terred a  characteristic  postscript  to  a 
letter  written  by  the  English  ruler  to 
the  Cardinal.  There  had  been  dis- 
turbances at  Nismes  in  1657,  and  the 
Catholic  party  fiercely  demanded  the 
chastisement  of  the  Huguenot?.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request, 
Mazarin  granted  an  amnesty. 

"  He  had  just  received  a  despatch 
from  Cromwell,  containing  the  plan 
of  the  approaching  campaign,  and  in- 
forming him  of  the  operations  pre- 
scribed to  the  English  fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  ocean.  The 
Protector  added  his  opinion  on  the 
attacks  to  be  directed  against  Austria 
by  the  armies  of  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  France,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  words,  negligently  thrown 
out :  *  Something  has  occurred  in  a 
town  of  Languedoc,  called  Nismes.  I 
beg  of  you  to  let  everything  pass  with- 
out effusion  of  blood,  and  as  gently  as 
maybe.'" 

Such  being  the  habitual  policy  of 
the  English  sovereigns  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  England  was  a  favourite  refuge 
with  the  persecuted  amongst  the  fo- 
reign Protestants.  Previously  to  this, 
so  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva'a 
cruelties,  had  driven  thousands  of 
French  and  Flemings  to  Britain's  hos- 
pitable shores.  Their  advent  and  re- 
sidence were  encouraged  in  the  well- 
founded  expectation  that  their  skill  and 
industry  would  benefit  their  adopted 
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country.  Numerous  churches  were 
founded  in  London  and  the  provinces. 
Their  first  place  of  worship  was  as- 
signed to  them  by  Edward  VI.,  in 
1550.  It  is  now  the  Dutch  church  in 
Austin  Friars,  in  the  city  of  London. 
A  few  months  later  they  obtained  from 
the  Chapter  of  Windsor  the  grant  of 
the  chapel  of  St  Anthony,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street.  Driven  thence  by 
Bloody  Mary,  they  resumed  occupa- 
tion on  Elizabeth's  accession.  During 
the  whole  of  her  long  reign,  that  great 
queen  lavished  upon  them  marks  of 
her  favour.  When,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  in  France  under 
Charles  IX.,  their  numbers  so  in- 
creased that  the  more  affluent  amongst 
them  were  unable  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  necessitous,  she  recommended 
them  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  assisted  them.  Subsequently,  on 
two  occasions,  she  protected  them  from 
the  animosity  of  the  London  'pren- 
tices, shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  who, 
jealous  of  their  foreign  rivals,  loudly 
demanded  their  expulsion  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  papist  Stuart,  James  II.,  dared 
not  deviate  from  his  predecessors' 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Protestant 
refugees.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  had  no 
desire  to  do  so ;  for,  with  all  his  at- 
tachment to  Rome,  it  is  but  just  to 
admit  that  he  was  not  a  persecuting 
monarch.  His  offence  was  the  favour 
he  showed  the  Catholics,  not  oppres- 
sion of  the  reformed  church.  Mr 
Weiss,  in  some  very  interesting  pages, 
exhibits  him  in  great  perplexity  and 
conflict  with  himself.  His  religious 
convictions  pulled  him  one  way,  pub- 
lic opinion  and  political  necessity  im- 
pelled him  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  obliged  him,  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  publish  an 
edict  favourable  to  the  French  re- 
fugees. Whilst  admitting  the  impos- 
sibility of  an  exact  estimate,  Mr  Weiss 


states  at  80,000  the  number  of  those 
who  established  themselves  in  Eng- 
land during  the  ten  years  preceding 
and  following  the  revocation.  "Dur- 
ing the  years  1686,  1687,  and  1688, 
the  Consistory  of  the  French  church 
in  London,  which  held  its  meetings  at 
least  once  a-week,  was  occupied  al- 
most exclusively  in  receiving  the 
marks  of  repentance  of  those  who, 
after  abjuring  their  faith  to  save  their 
lives,  resumed,  in  a  more  tolerant 
country,  the  religion  they  preferred 
to  their  native  land.  The  ministers 
examined  their  testimony,  heard  their 
narratives  of  their  sufferings,  and  re- 
ceived them  back  into  the  communion 
of  their  brethren."  The  old  church 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  and  those  in 
the  Savoy,  Marylebone,  and  Castle 
Street,  were  all  insufficient  to  contain 
the  increasing  throng  of  the  faithful. 
On  the  prayer  of  the  Consistory, 
James  II.  gave  license  for  the  erection 
of  a  fifth  temple  in  Spitalfields.  But 
although  he  could  not  refuse  such  fa- 
cilities, in  other  respects  he  acted  in 
complete  concert  with  Louis  XIV. 
Whilst  the  French  king  converted  his 
Protestant  subjects  at  the  sabre's 
edge,  the  English  sovereign  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  received  the  nuncio,  and 
emancipated  the  Catholics.  Louis 
derived  unbounded  confidence  from 
the  apparent  progress  of  Popery  in 
England ;  James  was  confirmed  in  his 
fatal  course  by  his  conviction  of  the 
complete  victory  of  Catholicism  in 
France.  But  the  crowds  of  fugitives 
that  poured  into  this  country,  and 
their  report  of  their  sufferings,  so  ex- 
cited the  English  public  that  the  Ca- 
tholics themselves  were  alarmed,  and 
James  and  the  nuncio  requested  the 
French  ambassador  and  the  Marquis 
of  Bonrepaus,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
London  on  a  special  mission,  *  to  calm 
the  fermentation  by  disavowing  the 
persecutions  attributed,  only  too  truly, 


*  Bonrepaus  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  England  and  to  Holland,  to  persuade  the 
refugees  to  return  to  France.  He  was  a  skilful  agent,  and  James  II.  seconded  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  but  his  success  was  not  great,  although  he  did  contrive  to 
persuade  a  few  hundred  emigrants  of  the  French  king's  kind  intentions  towards 
them,  and  shipped  them  off  to  Dunkirk,  where  they  were  received  by  Chateauneuf, 
who  supplied  them  with  money  to  reach  their  native  provinces.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  put  an  end  to  this.  On  William  III.'s  accession,  Chateauneuf  sent  in  his  ac- 
counts to  Versailles,  saying  that,  although  the  wind  was  favourable,  there  were  no 
arrivals  from  the  other  side  of  the  straits,  and  that  it  was  not  likely  there  would  be 
any  more. — WEISS,  i.  289-293. 
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to  their  magnificent  and  merciless 
master — a  strange  and  not  very  dig- 
nified exculpation  of  the  most  puissant 
of  European  monarchs,  which  the 
French  envoys  were  fain  to  make  to 
James's  favourite  councillors,  Lords 
Castlemaine,  Dover,  and  Tyrconnel. 
The  English  king,  daily  more  im- 
pressed with  the  not  unfounded  be- 
lief that  the  French  refugees  were  his 
secret  enemies,  and  the  future  allies 
of  William  of  Orange,  still  was  com- 
pelled to  protect  and  aid  them.  The 
richer  portion  of  the  fugitives  had  ge- 
nerally sought  asylum  in  Holland — 
most  of  those  who  came  to  England 
were  poor.  "  The  London  Mint  re- 
ceived, it  is  true,  during  the  first  four 
months  following  the  revocation,  fifty 
thousand  pistoles  in  specie  to  convert 
into  English  money ;  and  the  French 
ambassador  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  in 
f687,  that  960,000  louis-d'ors  had 
already  been  melted  down  in  Eng- 
land. But  these  considerable  sums 
were  the  property  of  a  small  number 
of  great  families.  Most  of  the  fugi- 
tives landed  in  a  state  of  extreme 
destitution.  James  II.  authorised  col- 
lections for  their  benefit."  £200,000 
(an  immense  sum  in  those  days)  were 
thus  obtained,  and  employed  to  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  the  exiles,  with 
whom  sympathy  was  general  and  im- 
mense. In  the  course  of  one  year 
(1687),  15,500  French  Protestants 
were  succoured  by  British  generosity  : 
13,000  of  these  were  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  2000  in  the  different  sea- 
port towns  where  they  had  landed. 
Amongst  them  were  140  persons  of 
quality,  and  numerous  members  of 
the  learned  professions.  Many  of 
their  sons  obtained  employment  in 
the  first  mercantile  houses.  About 
150  entered  the  army,  and  we  shall 
presently  see  what  brilliant  services 
some  of  them  rendered.  The  clergy 
and  the  infirm  were  pensioned  from 
the  fund  collected  ;  most  of  the  work- 
men and  artisans  were  employed  in 
English  manufactories.  600  of  the 
latter,  for  whom  employment  could 
not  be  obtained  in  England,  were 
sent  to  America  by  the  French  com- 
mittee appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  fund,  who  also  supplied  money 
to  build  fifteen  churches — three  in 
London,  and  twelve  in  provincial 
towns  where  refugees  had  settled. 


Protestant  England,  already  indig- 
nant at  the  false  and  hypocritical  ex- 
culpation of  the  French  king  concocted 
between  his  ambassadors,  James  II., 
and  the  Pope's  nuncio,  was  doubly 
incensed,  a  few  months  later,  by  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  burning 
of  Claude's  book.  Claude,  formerly 
minister  of  the  great  temple  at  Cha- 
renton,  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland, 
where  he  published  a  book,  entitled  : 
The  Complaints  of  the  Protestants 
cruelly  persecuted  in  the  Kingdom  of 
France.  It  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, and  made  a  great  sensation  in 
London.  The  French  ambassador 
urged  James  to  testify  his  disap- 
proval of  it.  The  king  convoked  his 
council,  and  insisted  that  the  book 
should  be  burned  by  the  hangman's 
hand.  There  was  opposition  in  the 
council,  but  James  carried  his  point, 
and  the  book  was  burned  accordingly, 
in  presence  of  the  sheriff,  and  of  an 
exasperated  mob.  The  impression 
produced  throughout  England  by  this 
concession  to  Louis  XIV.  was  such, 
that  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
was  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  his  master 
that  nothing,  since  the  beginning  of 
James's  reign,  had  taken  a  more  vio- 
lent effect  on  the  public  mind.  About 
this  time  the  English  king  forbade 
the  officers  of  his  guards  to  enlist  fo- 
reigners; and  so  strong  was  his  desire 
to  see  the  refugees  quit  England,  that 
he  favoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  a  wild  project  conceived  by 
the  Marquis  de  Miremont,  who  pro- 
posed to  lead  his  fellow-exiles  to  Hun- 
gary, to  fight  against  the  Turks  un- 
der the  banners  of  the  Empire.  James's 
manoeuvres  and  intrigues  were  put  an 
end  to  only  by  his  deposition. 

"  The  most  important  service  ren- 
dered to  England  by  the  refugees," 
says  Mr  Weiss,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  extremely  interesting  second 
chapter  of  his  Third  Book,  "  was  the 
energetic  support  they  gave  to  William 
of  Orange  against  James  II.  When 
the  prince  embarked  at  the  port  of 
Naerden,  and  sailed  to  dethrone  his 
father-in-law,  his  little  army  consisted 
but  of  11,000  infantry,  and  4000  horse. 
But  these  troops  comprised  a  chosen 
body  of  three  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  composed 
entirely  of  refugees.  Each  regiment 
numbered  750  fighting  men.  More- 
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over,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six 
French  officers,  for  the  most  part  ve- 
terans, accustomed  to  victory  under 
Turenne  and  Conde*,  were  dispersed 
through  the  battalions  of  the  prince's 
army.  A  great  number  of  these  had 
found  themselves  compelled,  in  1685, 
to  become  nominally  Catholics,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  shame  of  being 
declared  unworthy  to  serve  under 
the  flag  of  France,  in  whose  shadow 
they  had  so  long  fought.  Reconciled 
with  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
French  churches  in  Holland,  they 
burned  for  revenge  upon  their  perse- 
cutors. William  of  Orange  had  no 
partisans  more  resolute  and  devoted. 
He  had  placed  fifty-four  in  his  regi- 
ment of  horse- guards,  and  thirty-four 

in  his  body-guard Marshal 

Schomberg  was  second  in  command ; 
and  such  was  the  confidence  inspired 
by  that  skilful  commander,  that  the 
Princess  of  Orange  gave  him  secret 
instructions  to  assert  her  rights,  and 
continue  the  enterprise,  should  her 
husband  fall.  Two  other  refugee  of- 
ficers were  bearers  of  similar  instruc- 
tions to  direct  the  expedition,  in  case 
of  the  death  of  both  the  prince  and 
the  marshal." 

As  a  great  captain,  Schomberg 
stood,  in  the  public  opinion  of  that 
century,  immediately  after  Conde"  and 
Turenne.  He  was  as  wise  a  counsel- 
lor as  he  was  a  valiant  and  skilful 
leader.  "When William  would  have 
sailed  straight  up  the  Thames  to  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  that  his  presence  would 
suffice  at  once  to  cast  down  the  banner 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  rouse  the  country 
to  revolution,  Schomberg  made  him 
understand  that  the  liberator  of  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  present  himself  as  a 
conqueror,  and  enter  the  capital  of  his 
future  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  Dutch  and  French ;  that  it  was 
better  to  temporise  a  little,  show  his 
partisans  the  forces  that  were  ready 
to  second  them,  and  so  inspire  them 
with  courage  to  take  a  resolution." 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  sensible 
advice  that  William  steered  for  Tor- 
bay.  Schomberg's  anticipation  was 
fulfilled.  The  sight  of  his  valiant  men- 
at-arms  gave  confidence  to  the  coun- 
try; the  troops  sent  against  him 
joined  him ;  James  fled.  The  Dutch 
prince  triumphed,  almost  without 
drawing  a  sword.  "  By  one  of  those 


odd  caprices  of  fate  frequent  in  politi- 
cal catastrophes,  the  Sieur  de  FEstang, 
a  French  refugee,  and  lieutenant  in 
William's  guards,  was  selected  by  the 
conqueror  to  enjoin  the  King  of  France's 
ambassador  to  quit  London  within 
four-and-twenty  hours;  and  another 
refugee,  Saint  Leger,  a  gentleman  of 
Poitou,  received  orders  to  accompany 
him  to  Dover,  and  to  protect  him,  if 
necessary,  against  the  animosity  of 
the  English."  This  last  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  necessary, 
for  Barrillon  wrote  to  Louis  XIV. 
that  he  had  received  all  manner  of 
civility  and  good  treatment  wherever 
he  passed. 

During  the  early  period  of  Schom- 
berg's emigration,  passed  at  Berlin, 
the  Elector  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  attach  him  to  his  service. 
He  had  named  him  governor- general  of 
Prussia,  minister  of  state,  member  of 
the  privy  council  in  which  the  princes 
of  the  blood  sat,  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Brandenburg  troops.  Schomberg 
preferred  the  great  interests  of  Pro- 
testantism to  these  honours  and  ad- 
vantages, and  accompanied  William 
of  Orange  to  England,  to  find  a  glo- 
rious death  by  the  waters  of  Boyne. 
In  Ireland,  he  proved  at  once  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  he  had  embraced 
and  his  own  disinterestedness.  When 
the  army  was  in  arrear,  and  no  money 
forthcoming,  '"  Je  n'oserais  rne  vanter 
de  rienj  he  wrote  to  the  king ;  l  but  if 
I  had  in  my  hands  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  your  majesty  has 
done  me  the  grace  to  bestow  upon  me, 
I  would  deliver  them,  by  the  person 
you  might  appoint,  for  the  payment 
of  your  army.'  This  sum,  which 
parliament  had  voted  to  him,  but 
which  he  delicately  attributed  to  royal 
munificence,  was  actually  employed 
to  pay  the  troops,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  a  pension.  What  wonder 
that  French  refugees  flocked  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  fight  under  his 
glorious  banner?"  In  Ireland,  the 
marshal  found  himself  in  much  the 
same  position  in  which  Wellington 
was  placed  in  the  Peninsula — com- 
pelled to  manceuvre,  with  inferior 
forces,  in  front  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
double  his  own  strength  ;  to  avoid  a 
battle,  which  would  have  been  certain 
destruction,  and  patiently  to  prepare 
the  way  for  future  triumph — a  mark, 
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the  while,  for  the  attacks  of  fireside 
civilians  in  England.  William's  cour- 
tiers accused  him  of  weakness  and 
indecision.  He  energetically  defended 
himself.  "I  confess,"  he  wrote  to 
William,  u  that,  but  for  my  profound 
submission  to  your  majesty's  orders, 
I  should  prefer  the  honour  of  being 
tolerated  near  your  person,  to  the 
command  of  an  army  in  Ireland  such 
as  that  I  had  under  my  orders  in  the 
last  campaign.  Had  I  risked  a  battle, 
I  should  perhaps  have  lost  all  you 
possess  in  this  kingdom,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  consequences  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  England."  The  numerous 
refugees  in  his  army  seconded  him 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  at  sight  of  the 
foe,  their  ardour  was  unrestrainable. 
The  following  sketch  of  their  exploits 
in  that  celebrated  fight  is  as  spirited 
and  stirring  as  if  the  writer  had  him- 
self worn  basnet  and  brandished  sabre 
before  he  donned  the  professor's  gown 
and  ascended  the  rostrum  at  the  Lycee 
Bonaparte. 

"  Count  Me'nard  de  Schomberg, 
son  of  the  Marshal,  passed  the  Boyne, 
accompanied  by  his  father  and  by  the 
elite  of  his  companions  in  exile,  and, 
rudely  driving  before  him  the  eight 
Irish  and  French  squadrons  placed  to 
defend  the  passage,  routed  them  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle.  William, 
witnessing  this  brilliant  action,  took 
his  army  across  the  river,  and  the 
combat  became  general.  '  Allans,  mes 
amis?  cried  Schomberg,  addressing  the 
refugees,  *  bear  in  mind  your  courage 
and  your  resentment ;  yonder  are  your 
persecutors!'  Animated  by  these 
words,  they  impetuously  charged  and 
broke  the  French  regiments  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Lauzun. 
But,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  Schom- 
berg, fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  suddenly  surrounded  by  Tyr- 
connel's  guards,  and  received  two 
sabre-cuts  and  a  carbine  wound. 
The  venerable  hero  fell,  mortally 
struck,  but,  with  his  dying  eyes,  he 
looked  upon  the  flight  of  flames  II. 's 
soldiers.  He  was  eighty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  thus  fell  in  the  flush  of 
victory.  Few  men  have  attained, 
during  their  lives,  to  greater  honours 
and  more  flattering  distinctions.  He 
was  Marshal  of  France,  Duke  and 
Grandee  in  Portugal;  Governor- Ge- 


neral of  Prussia,  and  generalissimo  of 
its  armies ;  in  England  a  duke  and 
peer,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He 
everywhere  justified  the  confidence  he 
inspired  by  the  most  irreproachable 
loyalty,  by  the  rare  constancy  of  his 
opinions,  by  his  courage  and  military 
skill,  and  by  all  those  chivalrous  qua- 
lities which  our  modern  civilisation 
daily  effaces  and  has  not  yet  replaced. 

"  In  this  same  battle  La  Caille- 
motte  Ruvigny,  younger  brother  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny,  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  *  To  glory,  ray  chil- 
dren, to  glory ! '  he  shouted  to  his 
countrymen,  as  he  was  carried,  co- 
vered with  blood,  past  the  French 
Protestant  regiments,  then  marching 
against  the  enemy." 

The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny  rendered 
brilliant  services,  both  as  a  military 
man  and  a  diplomatist,  and  William 
conferred  upon  him  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant-general and  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Galloway.  Whilst  his  brother  found 
a  glorious  death  at  the  Boyne,  he 
fought  and  triumphed  at  Aghrim. 
41  At  the  battle  of  Nerwinde,  he  and 
his  regiment  kept  at  bay,  almost 
unsupported,  the  entire  force  of  the 
French  cavalry.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner for  a  moment,  but  the  French 
officers  let  him  go,  their  chiefs  affect- 
ing not  to  perceive  it,  and  he  conti- 
nued to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish, fighting  like  a  hero.  ...  In 
1705,  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  he  lost 
his  right  arm,  which  a  cannon-ball 
carried  off  as  he  raised  it  to  show  Ge- 
neral Fagel  the  spot  he  intended  to 
attack.  On  the  26th  June  1706  he 
entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  the 
English  and  Portuguese  troops,  and 
proclaimed  Charles  III.,  whilst  Philip 
V.  fled  before  his  victorious  army. 
Medals  struck  at  Madrid  called  the 
Austrian  pretender  Catholic  King  by 
favour  of  the  heretics.'1'1  St  Simon  re- 
proaches Ruvigny  with  fighting 
against  his  country,  and  Louis  XIV., 
after  repeatedly  notifying  his  displea- 
sure, which  the  Marquis  utterly  disre- 
garded, confiscated  his  property. 

In  his  first  book,  entitled  "  The 
Protestants  in  France,"  Mr  Weiss  re- 
cords, to  the  honour  of  his  nation  and 
of  humanity,  the  disinterested  and 
noble  conduct  of  French  Catholics, 
who,  after  aiding  the  escape  of  their 
persecuted  countrymen,  became  depo- 
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sitaries  of  their  fortune,  and  faith- 
fully transmitted  it  to  them  in  their 
exile.  In  London,  in  Amsterdam,  in 
Berlin,  many  refugees,  when  telling 
the  tale  of  their  disasters,  spoke  with 
deep  emotion  of  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  whose  probity  and  charity 
had  thus  been  proof  against  the  pre- 
valent fanaticism.  From  such  probity 
there  were  occasional  painful  and 
glaring  deviations.  "  Old  Ruvigny  " 
(the  father  of  the  two  we  have  spoken 
of),  says  St  Simon,  in  a  passage  cited 
by  Mr  Weiss,  u  was  a  friend  of  Har- 
lay,  then  attorney-general  and  after- 
wards first  president,  and,  confident 
in  his  fidelity,  he  left  a  deposit  in  his 
hands.  Harlay  kept  it  as  long  as 
he  could  not  abuse  the  trust ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  eclat"  (the  confisca- 
tion of  young  de  Ruvigny's  property), 
"  he  found  himself  modestly  embar- 
rassed between  his  friend's  son  and 
his  master,  to  whom  he  humbly  re- 
vealed his  trouble :  he  pretended  that 
the  king  already  knew  of  it,  and  that 
it  was  Barbezieux  who  had  found  it 
put  and  told  his  Majesty.  I  will  not 
investigate  this  secret,  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  told  it  himself,  and  that,  as  a 
recompense,  the  king  gave  him  the  de- 
posit as  confiscated  property ;  and  that 
this  hypocrite  of  justice,  and  virtue, 
and  disinterestedness,  did  not  blush 
to  take  it,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  noise  his  perfidy  made." 

Mr  Weiss's  book  teems  with  facts 
that  are  little  known,  with  character- 
istic details,  and  with  anecdotes  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  and  attract  all 
classes  of  readers.  Before  laying  aside 
the  chapter  relating  to  England,  to 
take  such  brief  glance  as  we  can  per- 
mit ourselves  at  the  fate  of  the  refugees 
in  other  countries,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  of  a  remarkable  man,  the  pea- 
sant leader  of  a  Protestant  insurrec- 
tion, which  some  of  the  best  generals 
in  France  were  long  unable  to  quell. 
We  speak  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the  hero 
of  the  Cevennes.  When  Marshal  Vil- 
lars,  summoned  from  Flanders  for  the 
purpose,  at  last  brought  him  to  terms, 
the  guerilla  chief  went  to  Paris,  where 
the  eagerness  of  the  mob  to  behold 
him  impeded  his  horse's  progress 
through  the  streets  and  scandalised 
St  Simon.  Admitted  to  the  king's 
presence,  the  peasant's  son  dared  to 
justify  the  insurrection,  alleging  the 
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cruelties  of  Montrevel,  and  claiming 
the  performance  of  Marshal  Villars's 
promises.^  The  king  himself  conde- 
scended to  exhort  him  to  conversion, 
but  in  vain.  Chamillard,  the  minis- 
ter, was  indignant  at  his  obstinacy. 
How  could  he  refuse  the  honour  of 
being  the  proselyte  of  so  great  a  sove- 
reign ?  Let  him  but  abjure,  and  there 
was  a  pension  for  his  father,  the  rank 
of  major-general  for  himself.  u  Do 
you  suppose,"  added  the  minister, 
"  that  the  king's  religion  can  be  false  ? 
Would  God  bless  him  as  he  does?" 
—  " Monseigneur"  replied  Cavalier, 
"Mahometanism  has  possessed  a  great 
part  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  judge  the 
designs  of  God." — "I  see  that  you 
are  an  obstinate  Huguenot!"  said  the 
minister,  and  dismissed  him.  He  was 
sent  to  the  fortress  of  Brissach,  in 
Alsatia.  Fearing  that  it  was  intended 
to  confine  him  there,  he  resolved  to 
quit  France,  and,  on  arriving  in  a 
wooded  country,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  frontiers,  he  escaped  with  a 
number  of  companions,  and  reached 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  joined  by 
his  principal  lieutenants,  and  by  a 
great  many  of  his  former  followers. 
He  stopped  at  Lausanne,  and  busied 
himself  with  the  organisation  of  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  with  which 
he  intended  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  penetrate  into 
Languedoc,  and  cover  the  landing  of 
a  body  of  troops  from  a  Dutch  fleet. 
The  French  ambassador  to  the  Swiss 
Diet  remonstrated,  and  gave  in  a  di- 
plomatic note — very  different  in  style 
from  the  former  imperious  mandates  of 
the  French  king  to  foreign  powers. 
Marlborough's  victories  had  singularly 
abated  the  prestige  of  the  Fourteenth 
Louis.  The  Diet,  without  deciding 
anything,  handed  the  note  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Berne,  which  pretended  to  ex- 
pel the  chiefs  of  the  refugees,  most  of 
whom,  however,  remained  hidden  in 
the  Canton  of  Vaud.  Cavalier  and 
his  best  officers  went  to  Holland,  and 
took  service  in  the  Anglo-Dutch  army. 
He  received  the  rank  of  colonel,  and 
his  former  soldiers,  the  famous  Cami- 
sards,  flocked  to  form  his  regiment. 
An  unforeseen  difficulty  then  arose. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  commissioners  re- 
quired that  all  the  companies  should 
be  commanded  by  gentlemen,  whilst 
Cavalier  insisted  on  selecting  his  own 
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officers.  The  commissioners  were  fain 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  shepherd 
of  the  Gardon,  who  at  last  consented 
that  one-half  of  the  officers  should  be 
men  of  noble  birth.  Thus  the  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant  of  each  company 
were  taken  alternately  from  amongst 
the  gentlemen  and  the  Camisards. 
Upon  his  staff  Cavalier  admitted 
none  but  his  mountain  warriors,  of 
whose  obedience  and  enthusiasm  he 
was  sure,  and  who  had  already  won 
him  so  many  triumphs. 

"After  serving  for  some  time  in 
Italy,  Cavalier  was  sent  to  Spain.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Almauza — 
where  Berwick,  born  English,  and 
become  French  by  a  revolution,  was 
opposed  to  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny, 
born  a  Frenchman,  and  converted  into 
an  Englishman  by  persecution — Ca- 
valier's regiment,  composed  entirely 
of  Protestant  refugees,  found  itself 
opposed  to  a  Catholic  regiment,  which 
had  perhaps  shared  in  the  pitiless  war 
of  the  Cevennes.  As  soon  as  the  two 
French  corps  recognised  each  other, 
they  charged  with  the  bayonet,  dis- 
daining to  fire,  and  slew  each  other 
with  such  fury,  that,  according  to 
Berwick's  testimony,  not  more  than 
three  hundred  men  survived.  Cava- 
lier's regiment  was  but  seven  hundred 
strong;  and  if,  as  is  probable,  the 
Catholic  regiment  was  complete,  its 
almost  total  destruction  was  a  bloody 
glorification  of  Cevenol  valour.  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  who  had  witnessed  so 
many  fierce  encounters,  never  spoke 
of  this  tragical  event  without  visible 
emotion. 

"Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  Cavalier  received 
promotion  in  the  English  army.  He 
reached  the  rank  of  general,  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  died  at  Chelsea 
in  1740.  The  valley  of  Dublin  still 
contains  a  cemetery  formerly  devoted 
to  the  refugees.  It  was  there  that 
were  interred  his  remains,  which,  by 
a  strange  fatality,  repose  near  one  of 
those  military  colonies  founded  by 
William  III.  upon  the  soil  of  Catholic 
Ireland," 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Admiral  Coligny,  in  presence 
of  the  disfavour  shown  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  with  a  presentiment,  per- 
haps, of  coming  catastrophes,  con- 


ceived the  bold  idea  of  forming  a  vast 
Protestant  colony  in  America,  which 
should  serve  as  a  refuge  for  the  per- 
secuted members  of  the  reformed 
church.  In  1555,  a  knight  of  Malta, 
Durand  de  Villegagnon,  sailed  from 
Havre,  by  Coligny 's  directions,  ia 
command  of  two  vessels  full  of  emi- 
grants. They  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  ascended  to  the  Rio  Janeiro 
and  built  a  fort.  But  disunion  grew 
up  amongst  them ;  they  had  gone 
out  insufficiently  provided ;  they  dis- 
persed ;  some  perished,  others  return- 
ed to  France.  A  second  attempt,  also 
under  Coligny's  auspices,  to  found  a 
Protestant  colony — this  time  in  Flo- 
rida— had  no  better  result.  A  fort 
was  built,  called  Fort  Charles,  in 
honour  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
garrisoned  by  a  Captain  Albert  and 
twenty-five  soldiers.  It  was  the  first 
citadel  in  North  America  over  which 
the  flag  of  a  civilised  nation  had  float- 
ed, and  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mutiny, 
provoked  by  Captain  Albert's  despo- 
tism. That  officer  was  killed,  and  the 
colony  was  broken  up  and  abandoned. 
"  These  two  checks  did  not  dis- 
courage Coligny.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
France,  and  of  a  temporary  return  of 
royal  favour,  he  again  solicited  Charles 
IX.,  and  obtained  from  him  three 
ships,  whose  command  he  gave  to 
Rene*  Laudonniere,  a  man  of  rare  in- 
telligence, but  whose  qualities  were 
those  of  a  sailor  rather  than  of  a  sol- 
dier. Instead  of  reconstructing  the 
fort  built  by  his  predecessor,  and 
which  could  not  but  have  revived 
painful  associations  in  the  breasts  of 
the  new  colonists,  he  built  another 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St  John, 
and  called  it  Fort  Caroline.  But,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Spaniards 
seized  this  Protestant  colony,  which 
gave  them  umbrage  ;  and  their  chief, 
Pedro  Melendez,  having  made  prison- 
ers of  most  of  the  French,  hung  them 
to  trees,  with  this  inscription  :  '  Hung 
as  heretics,  and  not  as  Frenchmen.' 
This  tragical  event,  which  was  the 
first  act  of  hostility  between  two 
European  nations  in  the  New  World, 
excited  the  liveliest  indignation  in 
France.  Dominic  de  Gourgues,  a 
gentleman  of  Mont-de-Marsan,  was 
so  incensed  at  it  that  he  vowed  sig- 
nal vengeance.  He  had  once  been 
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taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards, 
when  fighting  against  them  in  Italy, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys, as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  he  had  refused  to 
surrender.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Spain,  when  the  vessel  that  bore  him 
was  captured  by  an  Algerine  corsair. 
But  a  ship,  manned  by  knights  of 
Malta,  bore  down  upon  the  pirate, 
and  the  captives,  who  were  about  to 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  were  restored 
to  liberty.  Since  that  day,  the  out- 
raged gentleman  had  turned  sea- 
rover,  and  had  largely  compensated 
himself,  at  the  cost  of  the  Spaniards, 
for  his  losses  and  injuries.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  he 
learned  the  crime  perpetrated  by 
Melendez.  He  instantly  sold  his 
patrimony,  and,  assisted  by  two  of 
his  friends,  he  equipped  three  vessels 
in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  enlisted  two 
hundred  men,  and  sailed  for  America 
in  1567.  Upon  his  arrival  at  his 
destination,  he  won,  by  costly  pre- 
sents, the  good-will  of  the  Indians, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  join  him 
against  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  at- 
tacked by  surprise,  making  a  great 
slaughter  of  them.  Then,  using  cruel 
reprisals,  he  hung  his  prisoners,  affix- 
ing to  them  the  inscription :  '  Hung 
as  assassins,  and  not  as  Spaniards.'1 
This  revenge  taken,  he  returned  to 
France,  where  a  price  had  just  been 
set  upon  his  head  by  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  with  the  courteous  permis- 
sion of  the  most  Christian  king ;  and 
the  noble  gentleman  who  had  sacri- 
ficed his  fortune  and  exposed  his  life 
to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  his 
country,  was  long  compelled  to  con- 
cealment to  avoid  the  scaffold." 

Although  the  French  Protestants 
failed  in  establishing  a  refuge  in  Ame- 
rica, they  largely  availed  themselves, 
a  century  later,  of  that  presented  to 
them  by  the  twelve  flourishing  colonies 
which  the  English  had  then  founded 
in  the  New  World.  Some  years  be- 
fore the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  numerous  fugitives,  chiefly 
from  the  western  provinces  of  France, 
sought  an  asylum  in  English  America. 
In  1662,  some  La  Rochelle  ship- 
owners were  fined  for  affording  pas- 
sage to  emigrants,  and  conveying 
them  to  a  country  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  "  One  of  them,  named 


Brunet,  was  condemned  to  produce, 
within  one  year,  either  thirty-six 
young  men,  whose  escape  he  was 
accused  of  favouring,  or  a  valid  certi- 
ficate of  their  death,  under  penalty  of 
one  thousand  limes'  fine,  and  of  exem- 
plary punishment.'1'1  The  amounts  of 
these  fines  were  characteristically  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  Catholic 
churches  and  convents.  The  refugees 
whose  escape  was  the  cause  of  their 
being  levied,  settled  in  Massachusetts. 
Soon  various  states  received  similar 
accessions  to  their  population.  "  At 
sixteen  miles  from  New  York,  on 
East  River,  some  refugees  founded  an 
entirely  French  town,  which  they 
called  New  La  Rochelle.  Too  poor, 
at  first,  to  build  a  church,  they  used 
to  set  out,  on  Saturday  evening- 
after  passing  the  whole  week  in  the 
rudest  toil  —  for  New  York,  which 
they  reached,  on  foot,  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  The  next  day  they 
went  twice  to  church,  started  again 
in  the  evening,  walked  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  reached  their  humble 
dwellings  in  time  to  go  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.  Happy  and  proud 
that  they  had  conquered  their  reli- 
gious liberty,  their  letters  to  France 
informed  their  persecuted  brethren  of 
the  favour  God  had  shown  them,  and 
urged  them  to  go  out  and  join  them." 
South  Carolina  was  the  favourite  pro- 
vince of  the  French  emigrants,  espe- 
cially of  the  Languedocians,  whom 
the  warm  climate  well  suited.  After 
the  Revocation,  very  large  numbers 
of  refugees  settled  there,  and  the  pro- 
vince received  the  name  of  the 
Huguenots'  Home.  The  sufferings  of 
many  of  these  poor  people,  before 
they  got  settled,  were  terrible.  Mr 
Weissquotes,  from  Bancroft,  thetouch- 
ing  narrative  of. Judith  Manigault, 
whose  family,  after  quitting  their 
dwelling  in  the  night-time,  leaving 
the  soldiers  in  bed,  and  abandon- 
ing all  their  house  contained,  suc- 
ceeded, after  remaining  some  time 
concealed  in  France  and  after  a 
long  circuit  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, and  England,  in  reaching 
Carolina.  Deeply  sensible  though  the 
emigrants  were  of  the  blessings  of  that 
freedom  of  conscience  for  which  they 
had  sacrificed  everything,  many  of 
them  long  regretted  their  native  land. 
From  Gayare's  History  of  Louisi- 
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ana,  Mr  Weiss  supplies  an  affecting 
instance  of  the  intensity  of  this  pa- 
triotic feeling.  Ths  governor  of  Loui- 
siana, Bienville,  ascending  the  Mis- 
sissippi, met  an  English  ship  of  war 
taking  soundings.  The  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  had  just  been  concluded,  and 
England  and  France  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  explore  and 
colonise  those  distant  regions.  Bien- 
ville went  to  visit  the  English  captain, 
and  whilst  on  board,  a  French  engi- 
neer employed  in  the  vessel  handed 
him  a  document  which  he  begged  him 
to  transmit  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 
It  was  a  memorial  signed  by  four 
hundred  families  who  had  fled  to  Ca- 
rolina after  the  Revocation.  They 
begged  permission  to  settle  in  Louisi- 
ana, stipulating  only  for  liberty  of 
conscience.  Count  Pontchartrain  re- 
plied, that  the  king  had  not  driven 
them  from  his  European  dominions 
that  they  should  form  a  republic  in  his 
American  colonies.  This  refusal  de- 
stroyed their  last  hopes  of  preserving 
their  nationality.  Mr  Weiss  thinks 
their  request,  although  refused,  must 
have  deeply  touched  the  heart  of  Louis 
XIV. — an  amiable  surmise,  in  which 
we,  who  believe  that  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  that  king's  life  he  had  little 
heart  or  sympathy  for  anything  but 
self,  find  it  difficult  to  coincide. 

Holland,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  received  upwards  of 
thirty  thousand  English  Protestants, 
fugitive  from  her  persecutions,  was 
not  slow  to  show  hospitality  to  the 
Huguenots  of  France.  Mr  Weiss's 
fifth  and  longest  book  is  allotted  to 
the  refugees  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
emigration  thither  commenced,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  when  Louis  XIV. 
promulgated  his  first  edicts  against 
his  subjects  of  the  reformed  church. 
In  1668,  more  than  eight  hundred 
French  families  passed  into  Holland. 
When  Louvois  began  his  dragonnades 
in  1681,  the  stream  augmented  ten- 
fold, and  the  emigration  became  an 
important  political  event.  Some  of 
the  fugitives  brought  large  sums  of 
money,  or  received  them  subsequently 
from  agents  in  France  to  whom  they 


had  intrusted  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
perty. In  this  manner,  a  Paris  wine- 
merchant,  named  Marie t,  saved  a  for- 
tune of  six  hundred  thousand  livres, 
and  retired  into  Holland  with  a  false 
passport,  which  afterwards  served  for 
fifteen  of  his  friends  !  In  1687  and 
1688,  a  great  number  of  rich  mer- 
chants emigrated.  As  early  as  1685, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague 
informed  the  king  that  twenty  millions 
of  livres  had  already  been  taken  out 
of  France.  And  subsequently,  many 
wealthy  Protestants  left  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  and  other  provinces,  in 
ships  of  their  own,  on  board  of  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  three  or 
four  millions  in  specie.  The  ambas- 
sador, Count  d'Avaux,  was  frightened, 
and  made  representations  to  his  sove- 
reign, who  heeded  them  not. 

In  the  foremost  rank  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Holland,  there  figure  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  preachers,  learn- 
ed and  zealous  men,  amongst  whom 
were  some  of  high  distinction  for  talent 
and  eloquence,  and  for  the  influence 
they  exercised  on  their  brethren,  and 
on  the  affairs  of  the  reformed  church. 
Mr  Weiss  gives  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant, from  which  we  may  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  names  of 
Menard,  appointed  preacher  at  the 
court  of  William  III. ;  of  Claude,  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  was  deemed  a 
worthy  adversary  for  Bossuet ;  of 
Jurieu,  ardent,  fiery,  and  energetic ; 
and  of  Jacques  Saurin.  This  last,  the 
most  brilliant  orator  of  the  Refuge,* 
was  of  a  generation  subsequent  to  the 
others,  and  belonged  to  the  second 
period  of  the  emigration.  Born  at 
Nismes  in  1677,  he  followed  his  father 
to  Geneva,  and  quitted  his  studies,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  to  enter  a  regiment 
raised  by  the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny,  for 
the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
When  that  prince  detached  himself 
from  the  coalition  against  Louis  XIV., 
Saurin  returned  to  Geneva,  completed 
his  studies,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
orders  when  he  was  named  minister 
of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
London.  He  took  Tillotson  for  his 
model,  and,  by  so  doing,  perfected 


*  "  The  word  Refuge,  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  the  refugees  in  the  various 
countries  which  served  them  as  an  asylum,  is  not,  we  are  aware,  a  French  word. 
We  borrow  it  from  those  expatriated  writers  whom  a  new  position  more  than  once 
compelled  to  create  new  words." — Note  by  Mr  Weiss.  Preface,  vol.  i.,  p.  x. 
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the  admirable  talents  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  In  1705  he  went 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  preached  with 
immense  success  at  the  church  of  the 
French  nobles,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as 
the  French,  flocked  to  hear  him.  Mr 
Weiss  quotes  passages  from  some  of 
his  discourses — masterpieces  of  fervid 
eloquence.  We  will  translate  a  short 
extract  from  one — a  magnificent  and 
exulting  invective  levelled  at  Louis 
XIV.,  then  humbled  and  bowed  down 
by  the  disasters  of  Blenheim  and 
Kamillies.  The  style  is  Latin  rather 
than  French,  and  its  vividness  and 
power  lose  nothing  by  that. 

"  I  see  him  at  first,"  said  Saurin, 
"  equalling — what  do  I  say  ? — sur- 
passing the  superbest  potentates,  ar- 
rived at  a  point  of  elevation  which 
astonishes  the  universal  world,  nume- 
rous in  his  family,  victorious  in  his 
armies,  extended  in  his  limits.  I  see 
places  conquered,  battles  won,  all  the 
blows  aimed  at  his  throne  serving  but 
to  strengthen  it.  I  see  an  idolatrous 
court  exalting  him  above  men,  above 
heroes,  and  equalling  him  with  God 
himself.  I  see  all  parts  of  the  universe 
overrun  by  his  troops,  our  frontiers 
menaced,  religion  tottering,  and  the 
Protestant  world  at  the  term  of  its 
ruin.  At  sight  of  these  storms,  I 
await  but  the  last  blow  that  shall  up- 
set the  church,  and  I  exclaim — Oh, 
skiff  beaten  by  the  tempest !  art  thou 
about  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves  ? 

"  Behold  tlje  Divinity,  who  discovers 
the  arm  of  His  holiness,*  who  comes 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  chaos,  who 
confounds  us  by  the  miracles  of  His 
love,  after  having  confounded  us  by 
the  darkness  of  His  providence.  Here, 
in  the  space  of  two  campaigns,  are 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ene- 
mies buried  in  the  waters,  or  hewn 
down  by  the  swords  of  our  soldiers, 
or  trampled  by  the  feet  of  our  horses, 
or  loaded  with  our  chains.  Here  are 
whole  provinces  submitted  to  our 
obedience.  Here  our  generous  war- 
riors covered  with  the  most  beauteous 
laurels  that  ever  met  our  view.  Here 
is  this  fatal  power  which  had  risen  to 
the  sky— behold,  it  totters,  it  falls! 
My  brethren,  let  these  events  teach 


us  wisdom.  Let  us  not  estimate  by 
our  ideas  the  conduct  of  God,  but 
learn  to  respect  the  profoundness  of 
His  providence." 

"  One  cannot  read,"  remarks  Mr 
Weiss,  "  without  a  feeling  of  bitter 
sadness,  this  eloquent  invective  of  a 
Frenchman  alienated  from  his  native 
land,  and  rejoicing  in  its  reverses." 
The  sadness,  doubtless,  for  the  hard 
lot  of  the  persecuted  Protestants; 
the  bitterness  and  indignation  for 
the  tyranny  that  had  extinguished 
in  their  breasts  the  last  spark  of 
patriotism. 

We  draw  to  a  close.  In  the  short 
concluding  chapter  already  referred 
to  and  quoted  from,  Mr  Weiss  takes  a 
general  view  of  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  refugees  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  consequences  to 
France  of  the  edict  of  revocation — 
amongst  which  he  especially  dwells 
upon  the  weakening  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  progress  of  scepticism.  Bayle, 
addressing  himself,  in  1685,  to  the 
persecuting  party,  told  them  that 
their  triumphs  were  those  of  deism 
rather  than  of  the  true  faith,  and  that 
the  cruelties  and  violence  committed 
during  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  church,  had 
led  men  to  infidelity.  "As  Bayle 
had  predicted,  sceptics  and  scoffers 
gathered  all  the  fruits  of  the  apparent 
victory  of  Catholicism.  The  eight- 
eenth century  beheld  the  growth  of 
a  generation  which  rejected  Chris- 
tianity because  it  hated  intolerance, 
and  recognised  no  authority  but  that 
of  reason.  Protestants,  whom  dra- 
goons had  dragged  to  the  altar,  re- 
venged themselves  thus,  perhaps,  for 
their  compelled  submission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  two  brothers  Condillac 
and  Mably,  who  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  shake  a  despotic  church 
and  monarchy,  were  grandsons  of  a 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny,  converted  by 
the  soldiers  of  St  Ruth.  Reviving 
philosophical  and  social  theories  which 
the  seventeenth  century  had  left  in 
the  shade,  and  placing,  the  first,  in- 
telligence in  matter,  the  second,  all 
sovereignty  in  the  people,  they  sap- 
ped the  bases  of  religion  and  royalty. 
These  principles,  popularised  by 
Diderot  and  Rousseau,  triumphed 
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upon  the  day  appointed  by  divine 
wrath.  The  throne  was  upset,  the 
altar  broken,  and  society  disappeared 
in  a  frightful  tempest.  Who  shall  say 
that  the  Revolution  of  1789  might  not 
have  taken  another  course,  and  have 
remained  pure  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  crimes  and  excesses  that  sullied 
it,  had  France  possessed  the  numerous 
descendants  of  that  race — somewhat 
rigid,  but  religious,  moral,  intelligent, 
full  of  energy  and  loyalty — which  one 
of  her  kings  had  so  imprudently  ex- 
pelled from  her  bosom?  Is  it  not 
infinitely  probable  that  those  men, 
devoted  to  civil  law,  as  they  were 
devoted  to  that  of  the  gospel,  would 
resolutely  have  supported  the  middle 
classes  against  the  abettors  of  anarchy, 
and  have  formed  with  them  an  invin- 
cible rampart  against  the  passions  of 
a  rnob  misled  by  hatred,  blinded  by 
ignorance,  greedy  of  a  chimerical 
equality,  in  love  with  a  liberty  so  soon 
sacrificed  to  a  transitory  glory  ?  Per- 
haps, thanks  to  their  assistance, 
France  would  then  have  founded  the 
definitive  form  of  her  government  and 
political  institutions,  distant  alike  from 
an  exaggerated  democracy  and  an  un- 
bridled despotism." 

These  are  earnest  and  eloquent 
words,  difficult  of  refutation,  and  from 
which  few  reflecting  minds  are  likely 
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to  dissent..  None  dissented  from  them 
at  that  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  at  which 
this  chapter  was  read  by  its  accom- 
plished author.  They  were  received, 
on  the  contrary,  with  marks  of  general 
acquiescence  and  approbation. 

The  work  of  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  sketch  the  outline  and 
indicate  the  aim,  is  not  of  an  epheme- 
ral class.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  political  and  religious  history  of 
an  important  period,  and  as  such  it 
will  be  prized  by  future  historians. 
Originally  undertaken  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
French  Protestants,  Francois  Guizot, 
and  followed,  in  its  progress  through 
many  years  of  labour,  with  unceasing 
interest,  by  the  brilliant  historian 
Mignet,  its  author  had  also  the  benefit 
of  the  counsels  and  encouragement  of 
other  eminent  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  book  addresses  itself 
not  only  to  the  historical  student,  but 
to  all  persons  of  cultivated  mind  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  human  intellect 
and  of  true  Christianity — and  to  Pro- 
testants it  is  particularly  attractive. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be 
eagerly  read  and  discussed,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  Germany,  and  in 
this  country. 
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WE  should  like  to  see  a  classifica- 
tion of  superstitions,  ascribing  to 
them  their  true  characteristics.  The 
one  word  superstition,  applied,  as  it  is, 
to  many  things  so  opposite  in  them- 
selves, misleads  the  judgment,  or 
suspends  it,  and  too  often  begets  an 
uncharitableness  which,  if  it  be  not 
a  superstition,  is-  something  worse. 
Truth,  it  has  been  said,  is  one  and 
single ;  but  the  mirror — that  is,  the 
mind — in  which  it  is  reflected  has  not  so 
even  a  surface  that  the  image  is  never 
distorted  :  nor  is  it  distortion  always 
single  ;  for  if  the  mirror  be  in  any  de- 
gree starred,  there  is  a  multiplication 
of  distortions.  Nevertheless,  in  each 
there  will  be  as  a  principle  the  real 
image;  it  will  be  a  reality  indestructi- 
ble, though  disfigured.  Nor  will  these 
variations  in  the  original  figure  be  all 
alike.  As  the  mirror  is  more  or  less 
perfect  in  parts,  so  will  be  the  misre- 
presented truth  an  evil  or  harmless, 
nay,  it  may  be  possible,  a  salutary 
superstition.  We  are  not  sure  of  the 
virtue  in  the  pride,  or  of  the  policy  of 
its  exercise,  which  turns  too  scornful 
a  look  on  these  aberrations,  and  arro- 
gates to  itself  a  wisdom  in  waging 
war  upon  them.  Do  what  we  will, 
there  is  a  propensity  to  seek  to  be- 
lieve in  and  to  establish  the  marvel- 
lous. Nor  is  Reason,  with  its  boasted 
philosophy,  able  to  escape  it.  It  breaks 
with  one  absurdity,  and  in  the  fancied 
freedom  of  its  range  adopts  another ; 
wherever  it  finds  a  difficulty  it  can- 
not solve,  it  experiments  with  a  wild 
faith,  and  seeks  a  gratification  in  dis- 
carding all  but  its  new  dogma.  Specu- 
lation is  credulous  and  incredulous 
according  to  its  object.  Because 
"  Socrates  doubted  some  things,  Car- 
neades  doubted  all."  Astrology  and 
magic  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day ;  and  when  the  cold  fit  is  off,  Rea- 
son will  probably  take  them  up  again. 
We  see  symptoms  enough  of  this  kind 
of  reaction  in  our  own  day.  Mes- 
merism itself  is  thrown  into,  the  shade 
by  a  new  wonder,  which,  as  a  wonder 
of  wonders,  finds  most  favour  with 
those  who  will  not  believe  what  most 
of  mankind  do  believe.  We  doubt 
not  this  propensity  is  implanted  in 


us  for  our  good,  and  is  meant  to  be  a 
check  and  a  preservative,  where  as 
yet  the  influences  of  true  religion  do 
not  exist.  The  sayage  who  believes 
in  a  being  superior  to  himself  is  on 
the  first  step  of  human  advancement. 
The  attributes  which  he  ascribes  to 
that  being  will  take  their  shape  and 
colour  from  the  conditions  of  his  own 
life.  His  God  will  be  magnified  in  his 
own  passions.  A  life  of  perplexity 
and  of  misery  will  make  religion  itself 
gloomy — the  Creator  appear  a  being 
to  be  appeased,  as  loving  vengeance, 
by  cruelties — the  great  attribute  of 
mercy  will  be  lost  sight  of  by  those 
whose  habit  is  to  show  none.  For 
what  a  man  is,  he  is  too  apt  to  believe 
his  Maker  to  be.  The  line  is  justified, 

"  Tautane  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum." 

So  a  life  of  unrestricted  liberty  and 
ease  forms  to  itself  a  loose  creed,  ab- 
horrent of  punishment,  and  ascribes 
to  the  Creator  an  indifferentism  like 
its  own.  But  few,  indeed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  can  remain  in  this  state ; 
—  the  course  of  life  is  never  quite  so 
smooth  ;  doubts  and  conjectures  are 
ever  offering  themselves;  and  if  not  a 
real  religious  conviction,  some  super- 
stition or  other  will  take  possession  of 
the  perplexed  mind.  If  all  the  super- 
stitions the  world  has  ever  known 
were  to  be  collected  and  classified, 
they  would  come  under  but  few  heads. 
Their  characteristics  might  be  taken 
from  their  effects,  as  shown  in  the  so- 
cial and  moral  systems.  They  will 
vary  in  incident  and  in  name,  but  will 
be  found  to  belong  to  a  few  distinct  or- 
ders. They  are  not  all  equally  mis- 
chievous, nor  always  to  be  safely 
eradicated ;  for  when  removed,  they 
leave  a  space  that  will  not  remain 
vacant :  we  may  liken  them  to  those 
bad  nations  whom  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  to  be  hastily  destroyed — to  be 
put  out  by  little  and  little — and  for  an 
analogous  reason,  u  lest  the  beasts  of 
the  field  increase  upon  thee !  "  So 
might  brutalities  increase  over  a  social 
system.  They  who  are  so  ready  to 
eradicate  all  superstitions  should  not 
leave  the  ground  neglected,  nor  with- 
out the  good  seed  thrown  in;  and 
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even  then  we  must  expect  some  tares 
to  spring  up  with  the  wheat.  In  most 
countries,  and  especially  in  remote 
districts,  numerous  are  the  supersti- 
tions regarding  the  commission  of 
crime,  particularly  murder,  which  hap- 
pily, in  popular  belief,  "  will  out,"  and 
surely  these  are  safeguards.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  believe  in  dreams  and  omens, 
than  to  emancipate  crime  of  its  fears. 
The  ignorance  which  still  believes  in 
charms,  is  often  more  wholesome  than 
the  knowledge  which  believes  in  no- 
thing. We  remember  a  conversation 
with  a  good  and  judicious  clergyman, 
which  bears  upon  this  point.  A  poor 
bedridden  woman,  upon  his  first  en- 
tering on  his  parochial  duties,  asked 
him  to  give  her  a  silver  ring,  to  be 
made  out  of  the  sacramental  offerings. 
It  was  to  be  a  charm,  and  she  had 
great  faith  in  it.  What  did  he  do  ? 
There  be  many  who  will  condemn, 
some  excuse,  and  some  admire  what 
he  did.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
eradicate  the  faith  in  this  charm,  with- 
out danger  to  that  which  had  grown 
with  its  growth.  Let  there  be  blame 
or  not,  however  ;  he  caused  the  ring 
to  be  made,  and  it  was  worn,  and  be- 
lieved in.  And  he  assured  us  that  it 
required  great  caution  and  long  time 
to  instruct  her  mind  sufficiently  upon 
the  subject. 

The  fact  is,  the  character  of  a  people 
is  strongly  marked  in  their  supersti- 
tions. Does  fear  or  hope  predominate 
in  them  ?  do  they  arise  from  a  pure  or 
a  corrupted  instinct  ?  In  the  trouble- 
some times  of  our  own  country,  when 
there  was  mistrust  and  treachery,  a 
great  deterioration  seized  the  super- 
stitions of  the  people ;  they  lost  much 
of  their  moral  wholesomeness — merged 
into  a  cruel  bigotry,  and,  assuming  the 
grossest  absurdities,  persecuted  to  the 
death  the  harmless  ones  which  they 
had  abandoned. 

The  Iconoclasts  have  left  their 
41  mark  of  the  beast "  everywhere  up- 
on the  noblest  edifices  that  united 
genius  and  piety  ever  erected.  Nor 
is  the  insanity  of  this  the  vilest  of 
superstitions  yet  extinct.  We  say  in- 
sanity, for  it  is  ever  irrational,  and  so 
to  name  it  is  the  most  charitable  ex- 
cuse for  its  persecuting  spirit.  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  essentially  perse- 
cuting, because  it  holds  it  as  its  mis- 
sion to  subdue  all  people,  and  bring 


them  under  absolute  submission.    It 
never  can  change  this  its  character, 
which  will  be  the  more  manifest  as 
power  is  given  to  it.    But  this  opinion 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  blind 
us   to  the  persecuting  superstitions 
which  have  been,  and  are,  antagonistic 
to  it.    There  is  a  heterogeneous  army 
made  up  of  all  varieties  of  incongruous 
bigotries,  to  oppose  Rome,  of  every 
dissent,  and  even  infidelity,  that,  were 
not  Rome  the  object  of  their  hatred, 
would  turn  their  animosities  against 
their  own  ill-assorted  ranks.      We 
would  not  be  misunderstood  :  an  ag- 
gression has   been    made   upon  our 
country,  political  and  religious  —  we 
would  have  the   assumed  power  of 
Rome  put  down  with  a  high  hand, 
if  there  be  need;   but  we  do  pro- 
test against  the  uncharitableness,  the 
unchristian    persecution,   which   has 
been  so  largely  exercised.    We  fear 
religion  itself  is  suffering  from  itine- 
rant animosities.    There  is  a  legiti- 
mate opposition — a  fair  area  of  com- 
bat.  There  is  the  press  and  the  pulpit, 
and  there  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  op- 
position, tending  to  separate,  to  break 
up  the  membership  of  society — to  sow 
enmities,  and  to  beget  and  encourage 
a  religious  warfare,  the  worst  of  all 
warfares,  and  as  cruel  as  the  cruelest. 
And  where  is  religion  in  this  fever- 
heat  ?     How  little  real  charity,  how 
little  real  love  of  our  neighbour,  how 
little  of  the  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  is  exhibited,  on  hired  plat- 
forms, by  paid  and  unpaid  itinerants ! 
We  object  to  them  on  another  account ; 
we  verily  believe  that  they  are  failures 
as  to  the  object.    Excitement  has  its 
reactions.    The  minds  of  the  masses 
are  set  upon  doubts  and  upon  inquiries 
that  are  not  always  to  be  satisfied 
from  a  platform ;  and  the  well-dis- 
ciplined foe  is  ever  at  hand  to  solve 
difficulties,  and  to  promise  rest  to  the 
disquieted.     We  have  often  deplored 
the  weakness  of  our  own  combatants, 
for  a  few  overheated  illogical  heads 
will  counteract  the  good  which  the 
best    tutored  and  most  able  .might 
effect.    It  is  surely  a  great  evil,  and  a 
great  infringement  of  that  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  which  we  incon- 
sistently and  ostentatiously  make  so 
great  a  boast,  if  that  over-curious  and 
inquisitive  habit  is  induced  upon  the 
population,  to  take  religion  out  of  its 
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legitimate  area — to  set  sect  against 
sect,  and  all  against  the  Established 
Church — street  against  street,  and 
neighbour  against  neighbour  ;  nay,  to 
carry  discord  into  every  home.  There 
will  be,  where  there  is  liberty,  super- 
stitions many;  let  every  one  strive 
to  keep  them  all  within  the  rules  of 
charity.  We  talk  of  superstition — or 
of  the  plural,  superstitions,  as  dying 
out,  and  of  the  age  of  reason  as  effect- 
ing the  change :  it  is  said  with  little 
thought.  Where  one  dies,  another,  or 
rather  many  more,  spring  up.  Ra- 
tionalism itself  is  only  an  arrogant 
superstition,  false  in  what  it  denies 
and  what  it  believes.  The  root  of 
reason  was  corrupted  at  the  Fall,  or 
all  men  would  have  a  like  ratiocina- 
tion. The  mysterious  union  of  the 
will  and  the  understanding  has  sub- 
jected the  latter  to  an  erring  agent. 
If  there  be  no  other  obliquity  to  per- 
vert the  judgment,  pride  will  be  suffi- 
cient. They  speak  very  absurdly, 
who  in  this  country,  where  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  is  an  idol  of  worship,  talk 
of  smoothing  down  the  established  re- 
ligion to  suit  all  consciences.  The 
wider  you  open,  the  doors,  the  fewer 
would  enter — obstinacy  would  find  a 
pleasure,  and  make  it  a  merit  to  keep 
out;  and  thus  gratify  pride  —  pride 
which  supplies  food  for  envy,  and 
selects  objects  for  its  natural  enmity. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  Swift,  "  Are 
party  and  faction  rooted  in  men's 
minds  no  deeper  than  phrases  borrowed 
from  religion,  or  founded  on  no  firmer 
principles?  And  is  our  language  so 
poor  that  we  cannot  find  other  terms 
to  express  them?  Are  envy,  pride, 
avarice,  and  ambition  such  ill  nomen- 
clators  that  it  cannot  furnish  appella- 
tions for  their  owners  ?  " 

In  a  complicated  state  of  society 
such  as  ours,  with  such  diverse  avoca- 
tions— such  ever- shiftingengagements, 
interests,  and  businesses — there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  largest  field  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  passions :  there  will 
consequently  be  infinite  diversities  of 
opinions,  and  from  one  social  charac- 
ter these  will  necessarily  form  sects 
both  in  religion  and  politics ;  and  these 
will  contain,  more  or  less,  dangerous 
superstitions  and  bigotries.  This  is 
the  bellua  multorum  copitum.  We 
contemplate  with  amusement  the 
whole  menagerie  properly  caged,  but 


it  is  fearful  to  think  of  the  letting 
them  loose  upon  each  other.  Never- 
theless, there  are  the  wildest  schemes 
afloat.  There  are  absurd  religio- 
political  economists,  with  rationalism, 
in  their  heads,  and  with  hearts  unoc- 
cupied by  faith,  who  would  amalga- 
mate incongruities.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  politics  that  the  one  House  of 
Parliament  is  supreme,  and  should 
be  the  sole  maker  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  acknowledging  for  it  no 
other  origin ;  and  they  would  have 
the  thing  made  a  hotch-potch,  from 
which  every  one  should  have  the 
liberty  of  extracting  and  discarding 
what  his  neighbour  has  thrown  in; 
so  that  the  residue  shall  be  a  caput 
mortuum— neither  having  nor  giving 
life.  We  fear  many  have  been  drawn 
in  to  this  net,  prepared  against  a  church 
in  any  shape,  under  the  present  temp- 
tation of  opposing  Popery.  But  is 
that  a  safe  way  to  oppose  it  ?  Would 
not  such  a  Parliament  as  they  would 
assemble,  rather  mete  out  its  measure 
of  indifference  to  all  forms  of  religion, 
and,  by  non-interference,  put  Popery 
in  a  position  to  defend  its  own,  and 
something  more  ?  But  the  real  fact 
is,  these  experimentalists  mean  no- 
thing less  than  that  every  religious 
element  should  have  a  claim.  Their 
first  aim  would  be  exclusion.  All 
might  deliberate  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  commodity,  excepting 
those  who  might  be  really  in  earnest 
with  regard  to  any  religion.  The  re- 
modelling committee  would  be  fur- 
nished with  lists  of  proscription  ;  and 
very  much  of  their  time  would  be 
taken  up  with  discussing  names  of 
persons  and  principles,  known  only 
by  conjecture  and  misrepresentation. 
We  think  of  what  Selden  said  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines.  When  Parlia- 
ment were  making  a  question  whether 
they  had  best  admit  Bishop  Usher  to 
the  Assembly,  said  Selden— "They 
had  as  good  inquire  whether  they  had 
best  admit  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's 
architect,  to  the  company  of  mouse- 
trap makers."  There  is  not  much  to 
be  said  for  that  old  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines. Theirs  was  the  superstition 
of  a  rancorous  bigotry — the  supersti- 
tion of  a  new  one  would  be  an  irreli- 
gious indifference.  Remove  national 
distinctive  religion,  open  our  churches 
alike  to  all — which  would  be  the  end, 
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if  such  parliamentary  appeals  had  any 
success  —  and,  very  shortly,  unre- 
strained Popery  would  flourish ;  for 
the  propensity  of  a  people  educated 
without  a  religious  bias  would  be  sure 
to  fasten  upon  superstitions,  and 
would  find  too  many  of  them  cun- 
ningly devised,  courting,  tempting 
their  acceptance  on  every  side. 

It  is  not  wise  to  undervalue  an 
enemy,  whose  well -organised  camp  it 
is  not  easy  to  break  up,  and  who  is 
ever  ready  to  make  aggressions  when 
he  sees  yourselves  disorganised. 
Throw  as  much  ridicule  as  you  will — 
and  there  is  cause  for  a  great  deal — 
upon  their  fables,  their  superstitions 
innumerable ;  you  may  be  sure  they 
are  not  invented  to  catch  you,  but 
others.  They  have  some  appropriate 
to  all  characters,  and  will  so  put  them 
that  every  inquirer  shall  appear  to  be 
making  a  discreet  choice.  If  you 
charge  them  with  virtually  setting 
aside  the  atonement,  they  will  deny 
it  with  a  fervour  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  any  religionists;  and  they  will, 
and  with  truth,  remind  you  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  not  repudiated 
them— has  not  unchurched  them— 
and  that  because  of  the  essential  doc- 
trines which  it  is  admitted  they  retain ; 
whereas  the  allied  army  in  array 
against  them  is  made  up  of  believers 
and  unbelievers,  and  have  not  those 
essential  doctrines  in  common  which 
should  be  the  strength  of  religious 
bodies.  We  are  not  without  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  for  we  see 
around  us  bigotries  and  superstitions 
as  strong  as  any  to  be  found  in  Ro- 
manism, and  all  meeting  in  one  inju- 
dicious hostility.  All  will  be  ready 
to  cry  out,  "  There  is  an  enemy  in 
the  camp ! "  if  a  word  be  said  upon  the 
exercise  of  charity  arid  discretion. 
Our  fears  are  lest  Romanism  get 
strength  from  our  weakness.  Papists 
are  astute — know  when  to  lie  by,  and 
when  to  attack.  Is  not  their  present 
caution  very  observable  ?  They  know 
their  strong  and  their  weak  defenders, 
and  keep  them,  each  for  their  use, 
under  orders  to  move  when  and 
where  they  can  best  serve  their  cause. 
But  far  different  is  it  with  us— there 
is  no  restriction;  the  weak  and  the 
unwise  rush  to  the  platform  and  the 
theatre,  and,  in  their  indiscriminate 
vehemence,  injure  religion  when  they 


think  they  'are  crushing  Romanism. 
Having  the  strongest  dislike  to  Po- 
pery— seeing  what  it  does  in  every 
country  where  it  is  really  dominant, 
and  its  unlicensed  infamy  (and  we 
cannot  use  too  strong  a  word)  in  Ire- 
land— while  we  would,  as  far  as  we 
can  legitimately  act,  protect  even  that 
country  from  its  aggression  and  mis- 
chievous influence,  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  will  never  resume  the  position 
it  aims  to  recover  amongst  us ;  but 
we  are  persuaded  also  that  we  have 
a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  deal  with, 
undermining  daily  the  foundations  of 
the  people's  faith,  who  would  first 
Germanise  our  Church,  with  the  ulte- 
rior view  of  annihilating  it.  We  pro- 
test against  any  alliance  with  these — 
"non  defensoribus  istis  tempus  eget" 

We  said,  in  the  commencement  of 
these  remarks,  that  a  classification  of 
superstitions,  according  to  their  moral 
effects,  might  be  not  without  use. 
In  some  degree  it  might  be  a  gauge  of 
the  truth  that  is  in  them.  There  may 
be  a  moral,  where  there  is  seemingly 
the  complete  absence  of  a  religious 
truth.  We  say,  with  a  caution,  seem- 
ingly, for  we  would  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate moral  from  religious  truth — in 
some  mysterious  way  or  other  they 
are  allied,  be  it  by  instinct  or  by  fact 
— for  moral  good  is  the  will  and  the 
commandment  of  our  Creator.  Let 
not  the  reader,  then,  be  surprised  if 
there  is  some  beauty?  some  ameliorat- 
ing virtue  to  be  found  in  superstitions, 
which  both  reason  and  religious  know- 
ledge reject.  We  are  led  to  these 
reflections  by  our  purpose,  which  was 
to  review  Mrs  Jameson's  Legends  of 
the  Madonna.  We  have  already,  in 
other  numbers  of  Maga,  noticed  her 
Poetry  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
and  her  Monastic  Orders.  The  '•'•Le- 
gends of  the  Madonna"  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  series.  These  subjects 
have  their  two  phases ;  they  present 
poetry,  sentiment,  and  true  devotion. 
In  another  point  of  view,  there  is 
fable  meriting  all  contempt,  divine 
truths  deteriorated,  corrupted  —  in 
fact,  there  is  Popery.  We  have 
spoken  freely  as  to  both  aspects,  not 
forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
real  object  of  the  authoress  of  these 
treatises  was  art,  not  religious  discus- 
sion. In  viewing  what  these  various 
legends  have  done  for  art,  it  would 
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have  been  impossible  to  deny  that 
geiiius  was  under  the  influence  of  true 
piety — that  Christianity  shed  a  lustre 
over  art,  more  beautiful  than  that  of 
boasted  antiquity.  We  favourably 
contrasted  the  best  works  of  heathen 
times  with  those  of  the  revival  of  art 
through  Christianity.  Ancient  art 
was  the  idolatry,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  human  beauty — the  revival 
took  in  ideas  of  the  real  divine.  The 
one  was  of  a  material,  a  dying  beauty 
— the  other,  of  a  spiritualised  mate- 
rial, dying  indeed,  and  yet  immortal. 
The  one  gratified  the  pride  of  the  eye 
— the  other  engaged  the  affections,  and 
gave  aspirations  that  looked  heaven- 
ward. As  subjects  of  art,  taking  art 
as  nothing  but  as  it  improves  and 
touches  the  feelings,  what  were  the 
muses  and  the  graces  of  the  heathen  to 
the  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  of  the 
Christian  world  !  The  divine  of  Gre- 
cian art  was  but  a  grand  repose — 
majestic  man  deified.  Its  loveliness 
was  human.  Life  it  had,  and  life  it 
was.  It  feared  to  approach  the  con- 
fines which  separate  life  and  death. 
Even  the  sublime  of  mystery  could 
not  tempt  it  into  that  night  gloom. 
If  it  touched  suffering,  it  was  to  ex- 
hibit but  one  human  virtue — courage. 
It  knew  not  the  fortitude,  mixed  with 
all  tenderness,  of  faith — the  divine 
patience  of  suffering — the  exaltation, 
even  above  the  masculine,  of  feminine 
virtues.  The  whole  Theogony  of 
Hesiod  embodied,  could  offer  nothing 
in  grandeur  to  compare  with  angels 
and  archangels  in  their  worship  and 
their  ministration  ;  nor,  in  the  loveli- 
ness of  their  best  embodied  attributes, 
to  the  new  loveliness  and  sublime 
humility.  We  have,  indeed,  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  old  art  rose 
from  the  manifold  corruptions  of  a 
creed  once  purer,  and  we  know  not 
how  the  revelations  passed  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  Its  corruption  de- 
scended, till  it  reached  the  deification 
of  the  human  form.  Christianity 
changed  the  object  of  art  —  human 
pride  it  repudiated ;  and  it  was  long 
ere  humility  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  true  sentiment ;  and  even,  when 
intensity  of  feeling  became  the  artist's 
sole  purpose — partly  from  neglect  of 
art  itself,  and  loss  of  its  power,  and 
partly  from  an  overstrained  contempt 
of  beauty  merely  human — there  was 
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too  much  to  offend,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  disgust,  in  early  represen- 
tations of  Christian  subjects.  The 
legends,  too,  of  the  age,  however  wild 
and  fabulous,  took  their  colour  from 
the  gloom  of  persecuting  troublous 
times.  Wrong  and  injury,  sorrow 
and  persecution,  were  a  real  history ; 
and,  from  these,  superstitions  took 
their  cast,  and  were  repulsive.  When 
anchorites  sought  refuge  in  wilder- 
nesses, they  did  but  change  the  fears 
of  the  world  for  the  fears  of  demon 
persecutors.  They  were  visited  by 
distempered  visions.  Their  asceti- 
cism awed  all  but  themselves.  The 
ignorant  believed  them  to  be  holy 
men,  and  gifted  with  miraculous 
power.  Their  most  fervid  dreams 
were  deemed  realities; — nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  the  contact  with  fel- 
low-beings, and  daily  intercourse,  can 
alone  satisfactorily  separate  the  real 
and  the  visionary.  Legends  were 
multiplied,  and,  in  their  multiplica- 
tion, changed  their  character  with  the 
changes  of  times ;  and  so  were  the 
superstitions  which  they  multiplied 
also.  When  the  institution  of  reli- 
gion became  more  firmly  established, 
the  gloom  of  former  times  gave  way. 
Asceticism,  though  still  lingering,  was 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
monastic  orders  arose,  whose  piety 
and  earnestness  included  a  sense  of 
the  duties  of  benevolence.  They  re- 
vived learning  ;  they  cultivated  art ; 
invented  or  recovered  what  was  most 
needful  for  man.  As  work  was  with 
them  a  religious  duty,  they  taught  by 
practice,  improved  agriculture,  and 
made  wastes  a  smiling  and  productive 
land.  The  love  of  the  beautiful— a 
part  of  the  love  of  the  good — was  re- 
covered also,  and  became  a  part  of 
Christianity.  It  was  first  visible  in 
architecture  ;  and  how  great,  how 
sublime  it  was,  we  still  have  proofs 
before  us ;  though,  as  the  authors 
worked  for  neither  fame  nor  profit, 
but  the  glory  of  God,  they  have  not 
left  us  records  of  their  names.  Learn- 
ing was  advanced  by  them,  and  pre- 
served as  it  is  to  this  day.  They 
ameliorated  the  severities  of  the  times 
by  their  charity  and  piety;  and,  in. 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  turbulence, 
begat,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
a  reverence  to  themselves,  and  a  salu- 
tary awe  for  the  religion  which  they 
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taught.  The  age  of  monachism  was 
an  important  era  in  human  culture. 
They  did  everything — worked  every- 
thing. The  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
orders  were  the  earliest  artists  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  very  colours  came 
from  their  laboratories.  As  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Mrs  Jameson, 
"  As  architects,  as  glass-painters,  as 
mosaic- workers,  as  carvers  in  wood 
and  metal,  they  were  the  precursors 
of  all  that  has  since  been  achieved  in 
-Christian  art."  There  was  no  Popery 
in  all  this,  nor  was  it  in  the  hearts  of 
these  great  yet  unpresuming  workers. 
Let  us  not,  in  a  misdirected  Protestant 
zeal,  be  guilty  of  a  blind  and  unjust 
fanaticism ;  but,  looking  back  upon 
the  page  of  histoiy,  and  keeping  in 
mind  the  visible  culture  of  our  own 
day,  let  us  not  be  unthankful  for  be- 
nefits largely  received,  and  show  our- 
selves steeped  in  the  superstition  of 
self-pride.  We  know  to  some  it  will 
be  unpalatable  to  speak  a  just  word 
of  these  orders ;  they  would  have  us 
uncharitably  deny  the  real  truth,  and, 
viewing  only  the  crimes  and  corrup- 
tions of  other  times,  include  all  in  one 
unforgiving  censure.  Whatever  was 
the  amount  of  their  delinquencies,  an 
unjust  fanaticism  may  awaken  in  us 
as  evil  passions  as  any  we  condemn 
in  them.  We  have  no  faith  in  what 
may  be  called  the  liberal  abandon- 
ment of  priestcraft,  taken  in  its  worst 
sense.  Priestcraft  is  but  a  means  of 
superstition,  which  would  be  enlarged 
rather  than  eradicated  by  the  forbid- 
ding tyranny  of  modern  rationalism. 
We  re  that  dominant,  and  under  as  con- 
genial circumstances,  it  would  be  as 
exacting  as  was  in  other  times  our 
own  violent  and  destructive  Puritan- 
ism. 

The  Legends  of  the  Madonna  now 
entice  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mrs 
Jameson's  recent  volume,  Lovers 
of  art,  for  the  most  part  ignorant 
of  the  real  intention  in  the  pic- 
tures of  sacred  subjects,  which  they 
admire  on  account  of  the  artistic  ex- 
cellence, will  do  well  to  refer  to 
Mrs  Jameson's  Madonna,  when  parti- 
cular subjects  in  which  the  Virgin  is 
principally  represented  come  before 
them.  They  will  often  be  surprised 
to  find  themselves  pictorially  instruct- 
ed in  a  theological  dogma.  Such  pic- 
tures are  in  fact  painted  creeds,  and 


as  they  were  first  read,  so  they  con- 
tinued to  be  received.  It  is  true,  as 
the  religious  fervour  deteriorated, 
if  the  symbolic  character  was  re- 
tained, it  was  only  slightly  signifi- 
cant, and  degenerated  at  length  into 
the  mere  representation  of  beauty, 
and  the  subject  was  chiefly  taken  as 
a  means  of  showing  artistic  skill. 

We  learn  from  Epiphanius,  whodied 
in  403,  that  among  the  heresies  which 
he  enumerates  was  one  set  up  by 
women  who  offered  cakes  and  honey 
and  meal  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  to  a 
divinity — being,  in  fact,  a  continuation 
of  the  heathen  worship  of  Ceres.  The 
most  ancient  representations  of  the 
Virgin  in  art  are  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Virgin  with  the  Child  did  not  ap- 
pear till  after  the  condemnation  of 
Nestorius  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
Nestorius  maintained  the  two  sepa- 
rate natures  of  our  Saviour,  and  that 
Mary  was  mother  only  of  the  man. 
"  Every  one  who  wished  to  prove  his 
hatred  of  the  arch-heretic,  exhibited 
the  image  of  the  maternal  Virgin 
holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  God- 
head, either  in  his  house  as  a  picture, 
or  embroidered  on  his  garments,  or 
on  his  furniture,  or  his  personal  orna- 
ments— in  short,  wherever  it  could 
be  introduced.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  Cyril,  who  was  so  influential 
in  fixing  the  orthodox  group,  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Egypt,  and  must  have  been  familiar 
with  the  Egyptian  type  of  Isis  nurs- 
ing Horus.  Nor,  as  I  conceive,  is 
there  any  irreverence  in  supposing 
that  a  time-honoured  intelligible  sym- 
bol should  be  chosen  to  embody  and 
formalise  a  creed ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  group  of  the 
mother  and  child  was  not  at  first  a 
representation,  but  merely  a  theolo- 
gical symbol  set  up  in  the  orthodox 
churches,  and  adopted  by  orthodox 
Christians."  After  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  history  mentions  a  "  sup- 
posed authentic  portrait"  of  the  Vir- 
gin. Such  a  picture  was  said  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Empress  Eudocia, 
who  obtained  it  in  the  Holy  Land : 
"  It  is  certain  that  a  picture,  tradi- 
tion arily  said  to  be  the  same  which 
Eudocia  had  sent  to  Pulcheria  (her 
sister-in-law),  did  exist  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  so  much  venerated 
by  the  people  as  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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sort  of  palladium,  and  borne  in  a  su- 
perb litter  or  car  in  the  midst  of  the 
imperial  host  when  the  emperor  led 
the  army  in  person.  The  fate  of  this 
relic  is  not  certainly  known."  The 
history  of  the  next  three  hundred 
years  testifies  to  the  triumph  of  or- 
thodoxy, the  extension  and  popularity 
of  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
consequent  multiplication  of  her  image 
in  every  form  and  material  through 
the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  schism,  however,  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts, under  Leo  III.  and  his  im- 
mediate successors,  if  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  it  destroyed  innumer- 
able specimens  of  antique  art,  yet,  so 
far  from  suppressing,  greatly  increased 
the  veneration  for  these  representa- 
tions. So  great,  indeed,  was  the  effect 
of  the  reaction,  that  the  first  notice  of 
a  miraculous  picture  is  of  this  date. 
As  we  hear  still  of  miraculous  pic- 
tures— and  very  much  is  made  of  them 
in  the  preaching  of  modern  Roman- 
ists, amongst  whom  are  conspicuous 
some  recent  converts— it  may  be  as 
well  to  oifer  the  original  legend. 
"  Among  those  who  most  strongly 
defended  the  use  of  sacred  images  in 
the  churches  was  St  John  Damas- 
cene, one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
Oriental  church.  According  to  the 
Greek  legend,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  right  hand,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly cut  off.  But  he,  full  of 
faith,  prostrating  himself  before  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin,  stretched  out  the 
bleeding  stump,  and  with  it  touched 
her  lips,  and  immediately  a  new  hand 
sprung  forth  Mike  a  branch  from  a 
tree.'  Hence,  among  the  Greek  effi- 
gies of  the  Virgin,  there  is  one  pe- 
culiarly commemorative  of  this  mi- 
racle, styled  '  the  Virgin  with  three 
hands.'  In  the  west  of  Europe,  where 
the  abuses  of  image- worship  had 
never  yet  reached  the  wild  supersti- 
tion of  the  Oriental  Christians,  the 
fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  excited  horror 
and  consternation.  The  temperate 
and  eloquent  apology  for  sacred  pic- 
tures addressed  by  Gregory  II.  to 
the  Emperor  Leo,  had  the  effect  of 
mitigating  the  persecution  in  Italy, 
where  the  work  of  destruction  could 
not  be  carried  out  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  Byzantine  provinces.  Hence 
it  is  in  Italy  only  that  any  important 
remains  of  sacred  art,  anterior  to  the 


Iconoclast  dynasty,  have  been  pre- 
served." The  Iconoclasts  were  con- 
demned by  the  Second  Council  of 
Nice,  yet  the  controversy  did  not 
cease  till  842.  The  widow  of  the  per- 
secutor Theophilus  succeeded  in  giving 
the  triumph  to  the  orthodox  party, 
yet  only  for  the  reinstating  pictures-. 
Sculptures  were  prohibited,  and  have 
not  since  been  allowed  in  the  Greek 
church. 

We  know  not  if  modern  Romanists 
have  considered  the  controversies  car- 
ried on  against  their  doctrines  and 
their  aggressions  for  the  last  few  years 
in  the  nature  of  an  iconoclastic  per- 
secution, and  have  thought  it  a  fit 
time  to  reassert  by  instances  the  mira- 
culous power  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin; 
but  certain  it  is  that  they  have  at  no 
period  more  advanced  and  insisted 
upon  the  divine  power  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  than  at  this  particular  time.  It 
is  common  most  strenuously  to  defend 
the  weakest  point.  They  may  think, 
the  greater  difficulty,  the  less  it  will 
bear  argument ;  the  boldness  of  insist- 
ing may  take  people  by  surprise  and 
prevent  discussion  ;  and  this  great  dif- 
ficulty got  over,  certainly  others  will 
appear  of  minor  consequence.  We 
hear  now  not  only  of  miraculously 
bleeding  pictures,  but  Pio  Nono  has 
chosen  this  time  to  promulgate  his 
ordinance  (dated  from  Gaeta,  1849) 
respecting  the  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin."  We  find  the 
most  extravagant  notions  are  always 
advanced  in  times  of  controversy.  It 
is  ever  the  season  for  progression  of 
superstition.  The  wily  enemy  knows 
that  the  first  step  for  defence  is  to  ad- 
vance. The  fevered  mind  is  naturally 
the  recipient  of  delusion  ;  the  longer 
this  fevered  condition  can  be  kept  upr 
the  firmer  becomes  the  establishment 
of  error.  It  was  in  such  times  the 
superstitions  of  Rome  took  root,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  unreason- 
ing period  to  advance  the  supremacy 
and  feed  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
Rome.  But  we  must  not  forget  we  are 
reviewing  Mrs  Jameson's  Legends  of 
the  Madonna,  a  work  which,  professing 
to  treat  the  subject  relatively  to  art, 
repudiates  controversy. 

The  Angelic  Annunciation  (the 
"  Ave  Maria"),  as  an  addition  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  was  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century.  The  cru- 
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sade  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies orientally  affected  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Virgin.  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  and  legends  of  Pales- 
tine were  "  worked  up  into  ballads, 
stories,  and  dramas,  and  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  teaching  of  the 
church."  The  contemplative  thir- 
teenth century  was  a  new  era  in  art ; 
the  singular  combination  of  religious 
enthusiasm  with  chivalry,  required  re- 
presentations more  in  sympathy  with 
human  sentiment.  The  stern  unsym- 
pathising  rigid  formality  of  the  Greek 
school  was  now  to  give  way  to  ex- 
pressions of  benignity  and  softness. 
This  feminine  character  of  the  Divine, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

"The  title  of  'Our  Lady'  came  first 
into  general  use  in  the  days  of  chivalry, 
for  she  was  the  lady  '  of  all  hearts,'  whose 
colours  all  were  proud  to  wear.  Never 
had  her  votaries  so  abounded.  Hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  had  enrolled  them- 
selves in  brotherhoods,  vowed  to  her  espe- 
cial service  (as  the  Levites,  who  were 
called  in  France  Us  esclaves  de  Maria), 
or  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  to  be  per- 
formed in  her  name  (as  the  order  of  *  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy'  for  the  deliverance  of 
captives).  Already  the  great  religious 
communities,  which  at  this  time  compre- 
hended all  the  enthusiasm,  learning,  and 
influence  of  the  church,  had  placed  them- 
selves solemnly  and  especially  under  her 
protection.  The  Cistertians  wore  white, 
in  honour  of  her  purity ;  the  Servi  wore 
black,  in  respect  to  her  sorrows.  The 
Franciscans  had  enrolled  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  the  Dominicans  introduced  the  rosary. 
All  these  richly -endowed  communities 
vied  with  each  other  in  multiplying 
churches,  chapels,  and  pictures  in  honour 
of  their  patroness,  and  expressive  of  her 
several  attributes.  The  devout  painter, 
kneeling  before  his  easel,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  portraying  those  hea- 
venly lineaments  which  had  visited  him, 
perhaps  in  his  dreams.  Many  of  the  pro- 
fessed monks  and  friars  became  them- 
selves accomplished  artists. 

"  But  of  all  the  influences  on  Italian 
art  in  that  wonderful  fourteenth  century, 
Dante  was  the  greatest.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Giotto.  Through  the 
communion  of  mind  not  less  than  through 
his  writings,  he  infused  into  religious  art 
that  mingled  theology,  poetry,  and  mys- 
ticism, which  ruled  in  the  Giottesque 
school  during  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  develop- 


ment of  the  power  and  practice  of  imi- 
tation. Now  the  theology  of  Dante  was 
the  theology  of  his  age.  His  ideas  re- 
specting the  Virgin  were  precisely  those 
to  which  the  writings  of  St  Bernard,  St 
Bonaventura,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
had  already  lent  all  the  persuasive  power 
of  eloquence,  and  the  church  all  the 
weight  of  her  authority.  Dante  ren- 
dered these  doctrines  into  poetry,  and 
Giotto  and  his  followers  rendered  them 
into  form.  In  the  '  Paradise'  of  Dante, 
the  glorification  of  Mary,  as  the  '  Mystic 
Rose '  (Rosa  mystica)  and  Queen  of 
Heaven — with  the  attendant  angels,  cir- 
cle within  circle,  floating  round  her  in 
adoration,  and  singing  the  Regina  Cceli, 
and  saints  and  patriarchs  stretching  forth 
their  hands  towards  her — is  all  a  splen- 
did but  indefinite  vision  of  dazzling  light 
crossed  by  shadowy  forms.  The  painters 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  translating 
these  glories  into  a  definite  shape,  had 
to  deal  with  imperfect  knowledge  and 
imperfect  means  :  they  failed  in  the  power 
to  realise  either  their  own  or  the  poet's 
conception  ;  and  yet,  thanks  to  the  di- 
vine poet  !  that  early  conception  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Madonna 
subjects — for  instance,  the  Coronation  and 
the  Sposalizio — has  never,  as  a  religious 
and  poetical  conception,  been  surpassed 
by  later  artists,  in  spite  of  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  colour,  and  mastery  of  light 
and  shade,  and  marvellous  efficiency  of 
hand  since  attained." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dante 
is  the  poetical  founder  of  art.  His 
own  character,  coloured  by  the  troubles 
he  encountered,  not  unmixed  with  the 
tenderness  which  is  ever  the  gift  of 
genius,  and  especially  of  contemplative 
genius,  impressed  itself  doubtless  both 
on  the  theology  of  his  day  and  the 
expression  of  it  in  art.  There  was 
the  severity  and  the  piety,  the  stern- 
ness and  the  gentleness,  and  these 
were  favourable  to  this  admission  of 
the  feminine  element,  so  exalted  and 
so  benign,  as  tempering  the  more 
awful  and  fear-begetting  characteris- 
tics of  religion. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wor- 
ship of  "  Our  Lady"  (and  much  may 
be  said  of  this  deplorable  fact)  super- 
seding the  worship  of  "  Our  Lord" — 
of  the  sin  proclaimed  against  the  idola- 
tors  of  old,  by  Jeremiah,  of  worshipping 
"  The  Queen  of  Heaven,"  the  revived 
title  appropriated  to  the  Virgin  Mary — 
or  of  the  heathen  title  of  "  Mother  of 
the  Gods" — of  the  renovation,  under  a 
new  personage,  of  denounced  supersti- 
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tions,  preserved  in  some  shape  or 
other  through  orientalism  and  hea- 
thenism— a  thinking  mind  will  not 
doubt  that  this  feminine  element,  in 
cases  where  real  essential  Christianity 
had  a  looser  hold  of  the  people,  tended 
greatly  to  ameliorate  the  manners  of 
wild  and  boisterous  periods  in  man's 
history,  and  to  bring  the  civilisation 
of  gentleness  over  barbarism.  It  tend- 
ed greatly  to  raise  woman ;  and  it 
was  better,  by  a  romantic  worship, 
that  she  should  be  lifted  above  an 
equality  with  man,  than  be  degraded 
infinitely  below  him.  It  tended  to 
protect  the  human  race  from  the 
crime  of  infanticide,  by  venerating 
maternity.  We  may  even  be  allowed 
to  say,  that,  in  merciful  benignity  to 
mankind,  Providence  had  allowed  the 
intermixture  of  an  ameliorating  good 
in  the  very  superstitions  which  the 
wilfulness  of  man  had  set  up  in  defi- 
ance of  His  pure  revealed  religion. 
There  needs  much,  not  only  in  bar- 
barous but  in  civilised  nations,  to 
keep  down  the  brutalities  of  our  na- 
ture ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
cultivated  brutality.  Civilisation  en- 
larges both  ways,  our  virtues  and  our 
vices,  for  it  supplies  both  with  appli- 
ances and  means.  The  ferocity  of 
badly-cultivated  man  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage.  We  need  but  refer  to  the 
reports  of  our  police  courts.  The  femi- 
nine element,  then,  by  the  permission 
of  Providence,  had  its  good  tenden- 
cies, notwithstanding  its  idolatry.  Nor 
was  this  good  confined  to  a  few  spots : 
it  spread  far  and  wide ;  nor  is  it  yet 
lost  in  places  where  we  might  least 
expect  to  find  it.  Mr  Layard  found 
it  as  a  singular  trait  of  Arab  charac- 
ter. We  learn  that  "  these  lawless 
races  have  a  species  of  code  called 
Dakheel,  which  is  religiously  observed 
among  them.  If  a  man  eat  another's 
salt  and  bread,  perform  certain  acts, 
or  repeat  a  prescribed  formula  of 
words,  he  is  henceforth  entitled  to  his 
protection,  though  he  may  be  the  son 
of  his  bitterest  enemy  himself.  A 
woman  can  protect  any  number  of  per- 
sons, or  even  of  tents.'1'1  The  first  por- 
tion of  this  dakheel  was  somewhat 
violated  by  our  yeoman  freebooter, 
the  popular  Robin  Hood  (and  popu- 
lar, we  hope,  for  the  one  virtue),  for 
he  regularly  gave  his  hospitality  first 


and  robbed  after,  that  his  guest  might 
make  payment  for  his  repast ;  but  the 
better  portion  was  still  retained,  and 
with  no  common  devotion.  We  read 
thus  in  the  "  Lyttel  Geste"  :— 

"  Then  bespake  good  Robyn, 

To  dyne  I  have  no  lust, 
Till  I  have  some  bold  baron, 

Or  some  unketh  gest 

That  may  pay  for  the  best, 
Or  some  knight  or  squyere 

That  dwelleth  here  by  the  west. 

A  good  maner  had  Robyn 
In  londe  where  that  he  were, 

Every  day  or  he  would  dine 
Thre  masses  wolde  he  here. 

The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  Fader, 
The  other  of  the  Holy  Goost, 

The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  Lady, 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  moste. 

Robyn  loved  our  dere  Lady; 

For  doute  of  dedely  synne, 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne." 

It  is  out  of  our  purpose  to  pause 
and  inquire  how  and  whence  this  fe- 
minine element  grew  into  its  various 
superstitions — this  superseding  of  the 
masculine,  even  in  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy— for  practically  the  female  deities 
had  the  greater  number  of  worship- 
pers. The  Church  of  Rome,  in  its 
corruptions,  did  but  amalgamate  itself 
with  old  and  still  popular  creeds.  If 
the  learned  Athens  was  dedicated  to 
and  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Athene — if  Ephesus  had  its  Diana — 
the  Romish  cities  as  unhesitatingly 
placed  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  By  degrees  the 
religion  of  the  apostles  becomes  an- 
other religion — the  worship  of  "  our 
Lord"  the  worship  of  "  our  Lady"— 
and  even  the  beautiful  and  the  pure 
in  this  religion  deteriorated,  as  we  see 
in  the  annals  of  art. 

"  During  the  thirteenth  century  there 
was  a  purity  in  the  spirit  of  the  worship 
which  at  once  inspired  and  regulated  the 
forms  in  which  it  was  manifested.  The 
Annunciations  and  Nativities  were  still 
distinguished  by  a  chaste  simplicity.  The 
features  of  the  Madonna  herself,  even 
where  they  were  not  what  we  call  beau- 
tiful, had  yet  a  touch  of  that  divine  and 
contemplative  grace  which  the  theolo- 
gians and  poets  had  associated  with  the 
queenly,  maternal,  and  bridal  character 
of  Mary. 

"  Thus  the  impulses  given  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  continued 
in  progressive  development  through  the 
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fifteenth ;  the  spiritual  for  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  material  influences ;  the 
moral  idea  emanating,  as  it  were,  from 
the  soul,  and  the  influences  of  external 
nature  flowing  into  it;  the  comprehensive 
power  of  fancy  using  more  and  more  the 
apprehensive  power  of  imitation,  and  both 
working  together  till  their  *  blended 
might'  achieved  its  full  fruition  in  the 
works  of  Raphael." 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  Hussite  wars,  when  indignities 
were  offered  to  the  sacred  images,  the 
Church  felt  compelled  to  restore  the 
damaged  veneration  for  the  Virgin. 
Hence  votive  pictures ; — and  the  same 
zeal  moved  both  the  votaries  and  the 
artists.  Towards  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, pictures  of  the  Holy  Family  first 
appear.  Such  subjects  naturally  in- 
duced a  temptation  to  indulge  rather 
in  domesticity  than  in  sanctity.  And 
as  at  the  same  period,  by  the  revival 
of  learning,  a  classical  taste  began  to 
exercise  its  influences  over  art,  grace 
and  even  a  certain  dignity  were  added 
to  representations ;  but  the  real  pur- 
pose— the  sanctity — was  lowered,  till 
at  length  mere  beauty  took  the  place 
of  feeling,  and  the  aim  at  varying 
groups  terminated  in  irreverence.  The 
melancholy  story  of  perhaps  the  half- 
insane  Savonarola  is  well  known. 
Shocked  at  the  visible  impieties — 
images  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  gor- 
geous and  meretricious  apparel,  taken 
from  infamous  models  —  he  spared 
none,  and  made  an  imposing  bonfire 
of  them  in  the  Piazza  at  Florence. 
He  was  persecuted  to  the  death  by 
the  Borgia  family,  and  perished  at  the 
stake.  Yet  his  influence  in  a  great 
degree  prevailed;  and  art  recovered 
its  dignity,  severity,  and  chastity  in 
Botticelli,  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  and  Fra 
Bartolomeo.  This  influence  extended 
to  Raphael  himself,  who  visited  Flo- 
rence after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
whose  portrait  he  inserted  in  his  fresco 
of  the  "Theologia." 

The  sixteenth  century,  rich  in  art, 
saw  the  declension  of  piety.  The 
wealth  of  the  Church  was  spent  in 
luxury  and  magnificent  ornament,  and, 
in  consequence,  artists  had  an  enlarged 
employment,  but  sacrificed  feeling  to 
taste.  Art  enlarged  her  compass,  but 
lost  her  intensity.  There  was  every- 
thing for  the  eye,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  little  for  the  art. 


"  Spiritual  art,"  says  Mrs  Jameson, 
"  was  indeed  no  more.  It  was  dead  :  it 
could  never  be  revived  without  a  return 
to  those  modes  of  thought  and  belief 
which  had  at  first  inspired  it.  Instead 
of  religious  art,  appeared  what  I  must  call 
theological  art.  Among  the  events  of  this 
age,  which  had  great  influence  on  the 
worship  and  representations  of  the  Ma- 
donna, I  must  place  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
in  1571,  in  which  the  combined  fleets  of 
Christendom,  led  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
achieved  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Turks.  This  victory  was  attributed  by 
Pope  Pius  V.  to  the  especial  interposition 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  new  invocation 
was  now  added  to  her  Litany,  under  the 
title  of  Auxil'mm  Christianorum ;  a  new 
festival,  that  of  the  Rosary,  was  now 
added  to  those  already  held  in  her  ho- 
nour ;  and  all  the  artistic  genius  which 
existed  in  Italy,  and  all  the  piety  of 
orthodox  Christendom,  were  now  'laid 
under  contribution  to  encase  in  marble, 
sculpture,  to  enrich  with  countless  offer- 
ings, that  miraculous  house,  which  the 
angels  had  borne  over  land  and  sea,  and 
set  down  at  Loretto,  and  that  miraculous, 
bejewelled,  and  brocaded  Madonna  en- 
shrined within  it." 

The  Caracci  school,  aiming  to  em- 
brace the  practical  excellences  of  every 
other  school— themselves  devout  wor- 
shippers—for a  while  maintained  a 
certain  expression  of  sanctity  in  the 
representations  of  the  Virgin ;  but 
this  strict  taste  and  feeling,  the  ex- 
pression of  human  sympathy  blended 
with  the  sanctity,  rendered  it  too 
natural  for  adoration.  The  popular 
veneration  returned  to  the  old,  the 
formal  Byzantine  type :  superstition 
loves  not  familiarity,  and  what  is  na- 
tural is  familiar.  Mrs  Jameson  notices 
this  unsatisfying  character  of  art  in 
its  more  perfectly  artistic  condition. 

"  This  arose  from  the  fact,  always  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  most  ancient 
artistic  figure  of  the  Madonna  was  a 
purely  theological  symbol :  apparently 
the  moral  type  was  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  human  and  the  real  to  satisfy  faith. 
It  is  the  ugly,  dark-coloured,  ancient 
Greek  Madonnas,  such  as  this,  which  had 
all  along  the  credit  of  being  miraculous; 
and  '  to  this  day,'  says  Kugler,  '  the  Nea- 
politan lemonade-seller  will  allow  no- 
other  than  a  formal  Greek  Madonna, 
with  olive-green  complexion  and  veiled 
head,  to  be  set  up  in  his  booth.'" 

This  does  not  excite  our  surprise  ; 
it  must  be  a  cultivated  mind  that  can 
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thoroughly  feel  through  art.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  indifference,  this 
lack  of  perception,  might  be  shown  in 
most  of  our  villages — in  the  common 
coloured  Scriptural  subjects  which 
pedlars  circulate  through  our  villages 
as  ornaments  for  humble  cottages. 
"The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto"  itself, 
great  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  might,  in 
the  minds  of  our  poor  admirers,  bring 
some  similitude,  from  its  naturalness, 
to  familiar  faces,  and  on  that  account 
be  little  valued.  The  prints  we  allude 
to,  it  must  be  confessed,  bear  little 
similitude  to  anything  human.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  attempts  of 
societies  to  set  before  the  people 
Scriptural  subjects  in  better  specimens 
of  art,  have  been  at  all  successful. 
The  spiritual  element  was  lost  in  the 
works  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Of  this 
period  Mrs  Jameson  gives  preference 
to  the  Spanish  school.  She  admires 
the  Spanish  painters — 

"Not  because  they  more  realise  our 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Virgin — quite 
the  contrary,  for  here  the  expression  of 
life  through  sensation  and  emotion  pre- 
yails  over  abstract  mind,  grandeur,  and 
grace  ;  but  because  the  intensely  human 
and  sympathetic  character  given  to  the 
Madonna  appeals  most  strongly  to  our 
human  nature.  The  appeal  is  to  the  faith 
through  the  feelings,  rather  than  through 
the  imagination.  Morales  and  Ribera 
excelled  in  the  Mater  Dolorosa  ;  and  who 
has  surpassed  Murillo  in  the  tender  ex- 
ultation of  maternity  ?  There  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  best 
Madonnas  of  the  late  Spanish  school, 
which  puts  to  shame  the  mannerism  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  naturalism  of  the 
Flemish  painters  of  the  same  period,  and 
this  because  the  Spaniards  were  intense 
and  enthusiastic  believers,  not  mere 
thinkers,  in  art  as  in  religion." 

We  cannot  entirely  agree  with  Mrs 
Jameson  in  her  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  school.  We  know  that  we 
run  counter  to  the  present  public 
opinion.  Murillo,  in  particular,  has 
ever  appeared  to  us  a  vulgar  painter. 
The  divine  was  quite  beyond  his 
reach.  He  may  be  occasionally,  in 
his  Madonnas,  tender,  but  nothing 
more— never  elevated;  and  we  are  un- 
orthodox enough  in  taste  to  dislike 
his  ^uncertain  execution,  and  his  col- 
ouring. Accident  has  made  his  works 
a  fashion ;  they  have,  of  late,  reached 
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enormous  sums ;  but  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  influences  which  move 
collectors,  we  are  not  thereby  raised 
to  the  required  enthusiasm.  We  can- 
not understand  how  the  most  believing 
Romanist  can  give  a  fervour  to  de- 
votion by  looking  at  a  Madonna  by 
Murillo. 

Poor  Partridge  thought  the  actor 
who  ranted  and  spouted  the  character 
of  the  king  a  finer  actor  than  Garrick, 
simply  because  the  latter  was  natural. 
We  believe  it  will  be  ever  so  with 
devotional  works  of  art,  if  represen- 
tations of  saints  and  Madonnas  too 
much  resemble  ourselves  and  neigh- 
bours ;  the  wonder  which  strangeness 
and  unlikeness,  skilfully  managed,  is 
wont  to  produce,  will  not  give  its 
imaginative  aid.  And  here  we  may 
be  allowed  to  notice  an  error  which 
our  modern  glass-painters  fall  into— 
the  attempt  to  imitate  individual  na- 
ture in  a  material  not  only  ill-calcu- 
lated for  the  attempt,  but  whose  genius, 
if  the  term  may  be  allowed  to  the 
material,  is  altogether  of  imaginative 
power,  and  of  a  mystery  in  light  and 
shadow  and  colour  quite  foreign  to 
close  naturalness. 

Our  Protestant  authoress,  if  not  in- 
spired to  a  faith,  is  inspired  by  senti- 
ment more  than  poetic  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  reverential  love  of  the 
"  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  in  words  of 
no  common  eloquence : — 

"  Of  course  we  form  to  ourselves  some 
notion  of  what  we  require  ;  and  these  re- 
quirements will  be  as  diverse  as  our  na- 
tures and  our  habits  of  thought.  For 
myself,  I  have  seen  my  own  ideal  once, 
and  only  once,  attained  :  there,  where 
Raphael — inspired,  if  ever  painter  was 
inspired— projected  on  the  space  before 
him  that  wonderful  creation  which  we 
style  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto;  for 
there  she  stands — the  transfigured  wo- 
man, at  once  completely  human  and  com- 
pletely divine — an  abstraction  of  power, 
purity,  and  love,  poised  on  the  empurpled 
air,  and  requiring  no  other  support ;  look- 
ing out,  with  her  melancholy,  loving 
mouth,  her  slightly-dilated  sibylline  eyes, 
quite  through  the  universe,  to  the  end  and 
consummation  of  all  things  ;  sad  as  if  she 
beheld  afar  off  the  visionary  sword  that 
was  to  reach  her  heart  through  Him,  now- 
resting  as  enthroned  on  that  heart,  yet  al- 
ready exalted  through  the  homage  of  the 
redeemed  generations  who  were  to  salute 
her  Blessed.  Six  times  have  I  visited  the 
city  made  glorious  by  the  possession  of 
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this  treasure,  and  as  often,  when  again  at 
a  distance,  with  recollections  disturbed 
by  feeble  copies  and  prints,  I  have  begun 
to  think,  '  Is  it  so  indeed  1  Is  she  indeed 
BO  divine  ?  or  does  not  rather  the  imagi- 
nation encircle  her  with  a  halo  of  religion 
and  poetry,  and  lend  a  grace  which  is  not 
really  there  V  And  as  often,  when  I  have 
returned,  I  have  stood  before  it,  and  con- 
fessed that  there  is  more  in  that  form  and 
face  than  I  had  ever  yet  conceived.  I 
cannot  here  talk  the  language  of  critics, 
and  speak  of  this  picture  merely  as  a  pic- 
ture, for  to  me  it  was  a  revelation.  In 
the  same  gallery  is  the  lovely  Madonna 
of  the  Meyer  family,  inexpressibly  touch- 
ing and  perfect  in  its  way,  but  conveying 
only  one  of  the  attributes  of  Mary  —  her 
benign  pity  ;  while  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto  is  an  abstract  of  all." 

We  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  genius  is  rapid  in  execution  ;  its 
inspirations  are  of  a  moment,  and 
must  be  realised  while  the  vigour  of 
life  is  in  them.  In  such  cases  the 
artist  cannot  explain  his  process,  and 
in  an  after  day  wonders  perhaps  how 
his  own  work  was  done.  Labour  can 
dot  down  his  hours,  as  the  regular 
marks  upon  a  time-piece  —  but  the 
thought  has  escaped,  and  the  idea  of 
presented  labour  is  painful.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  won- 
drous work  of  Raphael  was  produced 
with  great  rapidity  —  the  visible  exe- 
cution is  thought  by  connoisseurs  to 
show  as  much,  for  it  is  said  there  are 
patches  on  the  drapery  where  the  var- 
nish and  paint  with  it  have  been  left 
as  through  haste.  It  is  said  also  to 
have  been  carried  in  procession  when 
scarcely  dry. 

We  fear  we  are  reaching  a  period 
when  art  rapidly  declined.  How 
strange  have  been  the  passages  from 
the  rigid,  the  stern,  the  severe  — 
through  loveliness  still  expressive  of 
the  divine,  combined  with  excellences 
of  artistic  skill  —  through  ideas  of 
purity,  then  through  representations 
magnificent,  yet  how  much  lower  in 
sentiment,  and  by  degrees  to  the 
merely  ornamental  and  even  meretri- 
cious, till  the  glorious  art  —  the  worthy 
associate  of  devotion  —  sunk  into  the 
powerless,  and,  we  fear  to  say,  the 
base;  or  in  its  better,  rather  amusing 
phase,  into  the  semi-poetical  fanciful. 

When  we  look  upon  the  portraits  of 
our  great-great-  grandmothers,  acting 
shepherdesses  with  crooks  and  lambs, 


and  in  a  pastoral  background,  we  have 
perhaps  never  dreamed  that  they  re- 
present, in  some  degree,  an  original 
which  was  a  religious  type.  Yet  such 
was  the  case  :  the  naturalists  adopted 
known  portraits  for  their  Madonnas, 
and  too  often,  as  poor  Savonarola 
knew  to  his  cost,  not  unfrequently  of 
bad  repute;  when  such  practice  ex- 
tended, it  followed,  of  course,  that  as 
the  religious  purport  became  weaker 
every  day,  portrait  would  supersede 
the  original  intention,  and  yet  retain 
the  type.  Religious  art,  having  sub- 
mitted to  classical  influences,  was,  as 
it  were,  smothered  under  a  profusion 
of  flowers  of  poetry;  but  it  was  the 
poetry  of  the  naturalists.  There  was 
no  longer  Paradise,  but  Arcadia.  The 
sublime  dogma  of  the  deified  Virgin 
Mother  was  represented  in  pastorals 
that  might  illustrate  Theocritus. 

"  As  in  early  Christian  art  our  Saviour 
was  frequently  portrayed  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  so  among  the  later  Spanish 
fancies  we  find  the  Mother  represented 
as  the  Divine  Shepherdess.  In  a  picture 
painted  by  Alonzo  Miguel  de  Tobar, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  find  the  Virgin  Mary  seated 
under  a  tree,  in  guise  of  an  Arcadian 
pastorella,  wearing  a  broad-brimmed  hat 
encircled  by  a  glory,  a  crook  in  her  hand, 
while  she  feeds  her  flock  with  mystical 
roses.  The  beauty  of  expression  in  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  is  such  as  almost  to 
redeem  the  quaintness  of  the  religious 
conceit  ;  the  whole  picture  is  described  as 
worthy  of  Murillo." 

This  worthiness  we  can  easily  cre- 
dit, for  such  a  subject  was  quite  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
Murillo  ;  but  we  think  the  charge  of 
"  quaintness  of  a  religious  conceit  "  is. 
very  gently  letting  down  the  profane 
attempt,  to  reduce,  as  much  as  pos-- 
sible,  the  prescribed  religious  to  a  low 
poetical  sentiment. 

This  picture  was  painted  for  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  Madrid,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  idea  became  popular.  It 
may  have  been  "  multiplied  and  varied 
in  French  and  German  prints  of  the 
last  century,"  as  an  apology  for  a  de- 
funct devotion,  but  certainly  not  po- 
pular, in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the 
word.  Quite  of  another  character 
are  the  representations  of  the  Virgin 
which  abound  in  country  places,  near 
villages,  and  in  romantic  spots  in 
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Italy,  set  up  in  little  road-side  cha- 
pels; 

"  And  where,  within  some  deep  shy  wood, 

And  seen  but  half  through  curving  bough, 
In  silent  marble  Dian  stood, 

Behold !  a  holier  Virgin  now 
Hath  sanctified  the  solitude  ; 

And  thou,  meek  Mary — mother  !  thou 
Dost  hallow  each  old  pagan  spot, 
Or  storied  stream,  or  fabled  grot." 
—Shrine  of  the    Virgin,   Poems  by  JOHN 
KENYON,  1838. 

What  traveller  in  Italy  has  not  seen 
these  little  chapels,  with  kneeling  wor- 
shippers before  them,  and,  seeing  a 
peasant  population  not  ashamed  of 
their  religion,  felt  even  a  reverence  for 
a  superstition,  and  indisposed  to  in- 
terrupt it  with  feelings  of  meddling 
controversy?  Had  he  nothing  but 
poetry,  which  has,  or  ought  to  have 
in  it,  an  ingredient  of  tender  charity 
in  his  heart,  he  would  do  this,  and 
join  in  the  sentiment  so  well  expressed 
by  the  author  of  the  Shrine : — 

"  The  traveller,  passing  unawares, 

Shall  stay  his  step,  but  not  too  nigh, 
And,  hearkening  to  those  unforced  prayers, 

Albeit  the  creed  he  may  deny, 
Shall  own  his  reason  less  averse, 
And  spirit,  surely  not  the  worse." 
—Ibid. 

Protestant  reader,  be  not  alarmed  ; 
we  attempt  not  to  change  your  creed, 
nor  our  own  ;  but  be  sure  it  will  do 
neither  of  us  much  harm  to  step  aside 
into  some  cool  and  quiet  shade,  afar 
from  the  burning  glare  of  controversy, 
and  even  with  a  religious  patience,  or 
with  a  poetical  sentiment,  if  you  please, 
that  may  not  be  the  worse  for  its  soft- 
ening influence,  look  upon  a  supersti- 
tion, with  a  blessing  upon  its  gentle- 
ness, and  a  hope  that  it  may  contain 
something  more.  We  love  not  the 
torch  of  truth  itself,  if  it  burst  upon 
mankind  like  a  firebrand.  There  are 
quiet  spirits  in  the  world  that  must 
turn  away  from  such  a  light.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  evils  of  Popery, 
and  that  the  setting  up  the  mother  as 
Divinity  above  the  Redeemer-Son, 
blessed  though  all  generations  shall 
call  her,  is  an  evil— in  fact,  though 
denied  as  an  intention,  obliterating 
more  or  less  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
intercession ;  and,  controversially,  we 
cannot  too  strongly  oppose  it.  Yet, 
be  it  remembered,  we  are  not  discuss- 
ing religion,  but  superstitions,  in  this 
review  of  the  Legends  of  the  Virgin ; 


and  in  the  commencement  we  showed 
that  there  are  characteristic  differences 
in  superstitions,  and  that  they  are  not 
all  in  their  nature  alike  odious.  We 
love  and  would  encourage  the  child's 
superstition  that  spares  the  robin-red- 
breast, because  he  covered  the  babes 
in  the  wood  with  leaves,  and  detest 
the  religiously  assumed  cruel  supersti- 
tion of  the  boy  who  Slipped  a  cock- 
chafer, stuck  through  with  a  pin  and 
a  thread,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
him  "  preach  the  gospel."  This  is  no 
fabrication.  But  if  any  choose  to  re- 
ceive it  as  a  fable,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ask  if  there  be  not  a  moral  in 
it  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  ^9Esop. 
There  are  superstitions  of  Suttees  and 
Juggernaut  that  should  be  treated  as 
crimes,  and  there  are  superstitions 
that  are  of  the  nature  of  gentle  in- 
stincts, and  impose  a  horror  of  cruel- 
ties. We  should  fear  to  catalogue 
some  of  the  superstitions  growing  up 
among  ourselves,  religious  and  politico- 
religious.  Rationalism,  Communism, 
and  Mormonism,  are  no  very  light 
superstitions. 

But  to  return.  The  painters  bring- 
ing down,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
sacred  to  the  domestic  scenes,  have 
particularly  delighted  in  the  subjects 
of  "  The  Repose."  Every  one  is  fami- 
liar with  the  innumerable  pictures  of 
this  class,  but  they  do  not  date  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth  century.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  variety  in  treatment 
was  not  very  easy.  The  attempts, 
however,  led  to  a  strange  lowering  of 
the  subject,  as  if  painting  also  would 
claim  with  poetry  the  power  of  bathos, 
or  the  act  of  sinking.  We  may  in- 
stance pictures  where  the  infant  is 
learning  to  read.  In  one,  we  have 
the  mother  mending  a  little  coat,  while 
the  infant,  without  it,  at  her  feet  is 
playing  with  a  bird.  We  know  not 
that  the  following  treatment  has  been 
undertaken  in  art :  u  I  remember," 
says  Mrs  Jameson,  "  reading  a  little 
Italian  hymn,  composed  for  a  choir  of 
nuns,  and  addressed  to  the  sleeping 
Christ,  in  which  he  is  prayed  to  awake ; 
or,  if  he  will  not,  they  threaten  to  pull 
him  by  his  golden  curls  until  they  rouse 
him  to  listen."  There  is,  however, 
one  scarcely  less  objectionable.  Mary 
is  seen  washing  linen  at  a  fountain 
(which,  according  to  a  legend,  mira- 
culously springs  up  near  the  village  of 
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Matarea);  "  the  little  Christ  takes  the 
linen  out  of  a  basket,  and  Joseph 
hangs  it  on  a  line  to  dry."  The  well- 
known  picture  by  Correggio,  wherein 
the  Virgin  dips  a  bowl  in  this  fountain, 
(one  of  his  most  beautiful  works),  if  it 
is  deficient  in  the  sacred  and  divine, 
does  not  descend  to  the  vulgar. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
divisions  of  the  subjects  relating  to 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  to  dis- 
criminate the  dogmas  supposed  to  be 
conveyed  in  the  representations.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  them  doubtless 
will  greatly  assist  the  collector  of 
works  of  art,  and  enhance  his  plea- 
sure ;  for  it  must  be  true  of  pictures 
that  those  will  please  most  whose  in- 
tentions are  visibly  carried  out.  The 
Legends  of  the  Virgin  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, when  we  take  into  account 
the  fabricating  spirit  of  the  days  of 
legends,  and  that  historic  outlines 
were  given  as  tasks  to  be  filled  up  ad 
libitum,  as  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it, 
might  direct.  Perhaps  less  license 
was  given,  as  the  sanctity  may  have 
been  thought  most  honoured  by  being 
less  approachable.  It  was  necessary 
to  the  idea  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion that  the  parents  of  the  Virgin 
should  appear  in  a  peculiar  character 
in  the  legend  of  the  life.  The  revival 
of  letters  supplied  the  Franciscans 
with  the  legend  of  Epaphus,  born  of 
the  immaculate  lo.  ' '  The  Franciscans, 
those  enthusiastic  defenders  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  were  the  authors 
of  a  fantastic  idea,  that  the  birth  of 
the  Virgin  was  not  only  immaculate, 
but  altogether  miraculous,  and  that 
she  owed  her  being  to  the  joyful  kiss 
which  Joachim  gave  his  wife  when 
they  met  at  the  gate.  Of  course,  the 
church  gave  no  countenance  to  this 
strange  poetical  fiction,  but  it  certainly 
modified  some  of  the  representations." 
We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  distinc- 
tion between  immaculate  and  miracu- 
lous. Nor  do  we  see  how  the  church 
can  give  countenance  to  the  one  with- 
out admitting  the  other.  If  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  enthroned  the  Virgin, 
ascribed  to  her  divinity,  erected  to  her 
an  altar,  side  by  side  with  the  Father 
and  Son ;  and  if,  practically,  the 
greater  worship  is  paid  to  her — in 
short,  if  the  Immaculate  Conception 
is  to  be  an  established  article  in  the 


creed  of  that  church,  as  undoubtedly 
the  present  Pope  means  it  to  be,  we 
do  not  see  what  can  be  done  with  the 
existing  creeds.  In  fact,  with  that 
dogma,  the  Romish  Church  must  be  a 
Quaternian,  not  a  Trinitarian  Church 
at  all ;  and  then  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  one  Intercessor,  is  removed  farther 
from  sight.  The  new  creed  interposes 
a  veil  between  the  people  and  his 
glory — which  is  thus  shrouded,  if  not 
denied — not  as  with  the  veiled  pro- 
phet, to  conceal  his  humanity,  but  to 
pass  a  cloud  over  divinity  itself. 

"  Here  (in  the  church  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Florence),  in  the  first 
chapel  on  the  left  as  we  enter,  is  to 
be  found  the  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Annunciation,  formerly  held  in  such 
veneration,  not  merely  by  all  Flo- 
rence, but  all  Christendom — found, 
but  not  seen,  for  it  is  still  concealed 
from  profane  eyes,  and  exhibited  to 
the  devout  only  on  great  occasions." 
Nothing  among  the  many  strange 
mysteries  strikes  us  as  more  strange 
than  the  credit  which  seems  to  be  at 
this  day  given  to  miraculous  pictures, 
the  very  materials  of  which  may  be 
so  easily  tested— and  therefore,  per- 
haps, ''''found,  but  not  seen."  So  re- 
cently as  about  a  year  since,  a  mira- 
culous picture  has  been  exhibited  in 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  been 
made  the  text  of  the  preacher's  (a 
convert's)  sermon,  sent  to  this  coun- 
try to  obtain  contributions  from  the 
faithful.  The  story  was  of  this  kind : 
That  a  poor  woman,  somewhere  in 
Italy,  was  desirous  or  instructed  to 
build  a  church ;  but  her  means  failed 
her,  and  only  a  few  feet  of  wall  were 
erected.  To  her  surprise  one  morn- 
was  found  upon  the  wall,  and  to  this 
the  faithful  flocked  with  their  contri- 
butions. There  is  a  pertinent  episode 
in  the  tale,  of  two  priests  who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  transported 
from  Jerusalem  or  some  distant  coun- 
try (for  the  certainty  of  place  does 
not  affect  the  story)  to  Italy,  who 
appeared  to  attest  the  miracle  of  the 
picture,  which  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  recognise.  We  refer  by  me- 
mory to  a  report  of  the  sermon,  as  it 
was  given  in  a  highly  respectable 
paper,  as  a  fact  of  which  the  writer 
was  witness.  It  is  the  practice  of 
new  converts  to  make  up  for  their 
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previous  want  of  faith  ;  and  it  is  a 
wily  wisdom  in  that  church  to  put 
them  forward  when  anything  very 
extraordinary  is  to  be  advanced;  and, 
as  if  to  punish  the  converts  for  old 
scoffing  and  obstinacy,  the  fables  they 
promulgate  seem  made  for  a  double 
purpose — of  gaining  greater  credence 
to  the  greater  absurdities,  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  inflict  upon  the  new  preach- 
ers a  general  ridicule.  Should  a  new 
book  of  "  Aurea  Legenda"  be  wanted 
for  the  better  promulgation  of  Popery 
in  this  country,  there  is  doubtless 
many  a  tale  that  may  easily  be  turned 
to  good  account ;  nor  need,  as  we  have 
shown,  any  be  rejected  for  supposed 
absurdity.  We  can  furnish  Cardinal 
Wiseman  with  one  for  his  own  pro- 
vince of  Westminster,  which  may, 
like  a  net,  draw  all  the  watermen 
over.  Josephus  tells  of  a  river  in 
Judea  which  runs  swiftly  all  the  days 
of  the  week,  but  stands  still  all  the 
Sabbath.  Let  this  be  applied  to  the 
legend  of  Chelsea  Reach.  The  water 
at  Chelsea  Reach  is  always  agitated, 
the  watermen  say,  because  many  years 
ago  a  set  of  fiddlers  were  drowned 
there,  and  the  waters  have  been  danc- 
ing ever  since.  There  will  be  little 
difficulty  in  fitting,  if  not  all,  at  least 
the  principal  performer  with  a  saint- 
ship.  Should  the  Cardinal  fail  to 
persuade  the  Protestant  or  the  old 
Roman  Catholic  population— and  both 
are  ready  to  believe  much— he  may  at 
least  impose  upon  his  own  converts, 
and  merit  the  applause  which  Voltaire 
bestowed  upon  Mahomet.  The  phi- 
losopher said  he  despised  his  miracles, 
but  respected  him  for  being  able  to 
impose  on  his  own  wife. 

Among  the  legends  there  is  one 
which  includes  in  its  dramatic  effect 
the  thief  upon  the  cross.  The  Holy 
Family,  travelling  through  wild  places, 
encountered  thieves,  who  would  have 
maltreated  them ;  but  one  of  the  thieves 
defended  them,  promising  to  his  com- 
rade forty  groats  and  his  girdle.  This 
robber  conveyed  the  Holy  Family  to 
his  rocky  stronghold ;  and  Mary  pro- 
mised to  him  in  return,  that  which 
afterwards  happened  to  him,  when  he 
went  before  the  Saviour  into  Paradise. 

According  to  another  legend,  the 
Virgin,  at  her  assumption,  bestowed 
her  own  girdle  upon  St  Thomas ;  of 
which  subject  there  is  a  fine  bas-relief 
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by  Nanni  over  the  south  door  of  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  representing  St 
Thomas  kneeling  outside  the  Aureole, 
and  receiving  the  girdle.  After  being 
lost  for  a  thousand  years,  the  relic  is 
found  by  a  certain  Michael,  of  the 
Dagomari  family  in  Prato,  and  in  the 
city  of  Prato  it  is  deposited.  Hence- 
forth the  "  Sacratissima  Cintola  della 
Madonna  "  "  was  famous  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Tuscany, 
and  Prato  became  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age." 

We  cannot  approach  the  last  scenes 
in  this  sacred  drama,  or  legends  of  the 
Virgin,  without  an  awe  and  rever- 
ence, arising  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  subjects,  their  deep  and  sanctified 
sorrows,  their  grandeur,  their  celestial 
termination,  and  the  consummate  ge- 
nius which  has  bestowed  upon  them 
all  the  glories  of  art.  Were  these  sub- 
jects totally  unconnected  with  our  re- 
ligion, we  should  reverence  them  as 
made  sublime  by  the  highest  poetry, 
whether  the  worker  be  poet,  strictly 
speaking,  sculptor  or  painter.  And 
with  such  feeling,  and  with  her  heart 
lifted  far  above  theology  into  love, 
and,  we  would  almost  say,  sympathe- 
tic or  poetic  devotion,  Mrs  Jameson 
concludes — "Thus,  in  highest  heaven, 
yet  not  out  of  sight  of  earth,  in  beati- 
tude past  utterance,  in  blessed  fruition 
of  all  that  faith  creates  'and  love  de- 
sires, amid  angel  hymns  and  starry 
glories,  ends  the  pictured  life  of  Mary, 
MOTHER  OF  OUR  LORD." 

But  let  us  not  imagine  that  the 
Book  of  Legends  of  the  Madonna  is 
complete.  .  It  is  not  finally  closed. 
The  spread  of  infidelity  within  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Roman  pontiff  will 
demand  a  reaction  of  superstition. 
The  system  must  be  continued  in  the 
adopted  line,  or  the  populace  will 
think  the  whole  abandoned.  There  has 
been  manifest,  since  this  decadence 
of  religion  has  been  too  notorious 
for  denial,  a  readiness  to  catch  hold 
of  any  delusion  which  particular  fana- 
ticism may  commence,  and  to  give  to 
it  as  much  as  possible  a  legitimate 
authority.  Bleeding  pictures  and  holy 
coats  are  not  the  isolated  miracles  of 
modern  times.  That  new  legends  of 
the  Madonna  will  be  fabricated,  we 
have  little  doubt,  since  the  encourage- 
ment to,  if  not  the  enforcement  of, 
the  doctrine  of  the  "immaculate  con- 
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ception"  by  Pio  Nono.  The  super- 
stitious mind  of  every  people  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries  is  now  more 
especially  directed.  It  is  true  new 
legends  will  have  to  struggle  less  suc- 
cessfully with  the  common  sense  of 
this  scrutinising  and  publishing  age. 
But  the  sources  of  fabrication  are  also 
enlarged,  and  there  are  prodigals  who, 
having  expended  the  substance  of 
their  faith,  are  ready  to  devour  the 
husks.  We  must  expect  a  deterio- 
rated manufacture. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  new 
saint  was  discovered  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome,  and  the  history  of  the  un- 
known relics  discovered  to  a  dreaming 
priest.  The  saintship  was  admitted, 
and  in  modern  times,  and  even  in 
Paris  itself,  churches  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Every  one  knows  the 
recent  attempt  to  bring  the  Virgin 
within  the  legendary  pale,  in  the  story 
of  her  appearance  to  the  peasant  chil- 
dren. Were  there  not  multitudes  who 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the 
miracle  of  that  visit  ?  Had  the  origi- 
nal propagators  of  the  tale  spared 
some  absurdities,  Pio  Nono  himself 
might  have  adopted  the  legend.  But 
the  assertion  that  the  Virgin  mother 
did  not  understand  the  patois,  was  so 
damaging  to  the  notion  of  her  divinity 
as  to  spoil  the  legend.  But  we  may 
judge  by  these  specimen  attempts  of 
the  quality  of  any  new  manufacture. 
The  dignity,  the  beauty,  the  senti- 
ment, the  poetry  of  superstitions,  are 
not  likely  to  be  revived.  They  began 
with,  and  were  adopted  by,  a  zealous 
people.  They  have  died,,  out  long 
since,  and  any  new  attempts  will  be 
like  the  pictures  of  the  painters  of 
legends— will  be  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  higher 
personages  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics father  them.  From  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  there  must  be  a 
necessity  to  take  them  from  the  worst 
quarters.  The  real  charm  of  legends 
is  broken. 

And  here  we  pause ;  and  shall 
add  but  this,  in  reference  to  remarks 
with  which  we  commenced  this  review 
— indeed,  to  its  whole  tenor  as  regards 
superstitions — that,  as  upon  some  we 
may  look  not  without  respect,  upon 
some  with  pity,  and  on  many  with 
pardon,  so  we  are  almost  inclined  to 


think  the  greater  part  of  them  prefer- 
able to  that  lethargic  life  of  religion 
of  more  than  the  last  century,  which 
built  not,  painted  not,  sculptured  not, 
to  the  glory  of  God.  The  state  of 
our  wondrously  beautiful  cathedrals 
throughout  England,  shows  to  us  even 
now  the  lamentable  apathy  of  that 
period  of  formal  and  frigid  worship, 
to  enter  upon  the  causes  of  which 
would  lead  now  to  too  wide  a  discus- 
sion. How  little  was  done  for  re- 
storation, or  even  the  decent  keeping 
up  of  these  noble  edifices  !  We  are 
happy  to  acknowledge  a  revival  of 
reverence  for  sacred  places,  and  would 
even  wish  that  they  were  more  ac- 
cessible. We  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  looked  upon  jealously  as  a 
superstition,  if  a  desire  is  expressed 
that  at  least  our  cathedrals  were  con- 
stantly open.  We  believe  all  who 
enter  must  feel  a  beneficial  influence. 
The  u  religio  loci'1'1  is  no  mean  thing. 
We  wish  it  were  in  every  one's  power 
to  turn  aside  in  their  daily  passage 
through  the  ways  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness, and  to  seek  refuge  from  its  per- 
plexities in  the  calm-inspiring  repose 
and  solemn  sanctity  of  the  grandest 
edifices  which  piety  and  the  genius  of 
architecture  ever  raised  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Maker  of  us  all.  Were 
opportunity  given,  we  believe  it  would 
not  be  lost  upon  the  people ;  and  so 
far  from  encouraging  superstition,  we 
feel  assured  that  it  would  be  a  preser- 
vative against  superstitions  in  general, 
and  mostly  against  those  so  generally 
feared — the  superstitions  of  Rome. 

The  wood-cuts  and  plates  in  this 
work  are  very  interesting,  and  entirely 
illustrative.  We  are  sorry  to  find 
that  Mrs  Jameson  has  been  unable, 
through  want  of  health,  to  employ  as 
heretofore  the  skill  of  her  own  hand 
throughout.  One  word  as  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  coming  volume  of 
the  series  :  We  wish  we  could  prevail 
upon  Mrs  Jameson  to  reconsider  the 
title.  We  do  not  like  the  word 
u  Life,"  perfectly  aware  of  its  sober 
and  religious  use  in  another  work; 
but  to  our  ear  there  is  something 
rather  offensive  in  its  being  coupled 
with  its  adjective  "  Legendary.'' 
Would  this  be  avoided  by  this  slight 
alteration— Scriptural  and  Legendary 
Art  respecting  Our  Lord  ? 
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THE  coming  of  Lady  Lee  to  Lans- 
cote  parsonage  always  shone  on  the 
dreamy  impressionable  mind  of  its 
occupant,  Josiah,  like  the  rising  of 
the  full  moon.  Stately  clouds  at- 
tended her  pure  effulgence ;  deep  sha- 
dows seemed  to  lie  on  objects  not 
directly  smitten  by  her  radiance;  and, 
though  not  averse  to  cheerfulness,  she 
could  command  thoughts  solemn  and 
still.  In  her  presence  familiar  objects 
grew  unfamiliar,  and  the  Curate's 
world  was  idealised. 

Rosa,  on  the  other  hand,  came 
dancing  into  the  household  like  a 
summer  morning.  Shadows  fled  away 
till  everything  was  seen  only  in  out- 
line and  colour,  whatever  it  had  of 
brightness  starting  into  view.  Her 
very  tears,  when  they  chanced  to  fall, 
were  merely  refreshing,  not  chilling 
nor  melancholy  ;  and  the  little  thing 
would  shine  out  again  from  behind  a 
passing  cloud  like  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  early  June. 

Josiah's  soul,  not  naturally  by  any 
means  cloudy,  caught,  therefore,  an 
additional  beam  of  cheerfulness,  as, 
looking  up  from  his  flower-bed,  he 
beheld  his  rosy  sister  coming  down 
the  lane,  her  bonnet  hanging  by  its 
strings  on  her  arm  on  account  of  the 
heat ;  her  hair,  as  usual,  somewhat 
dishevelled,  as  if  the  zephyrs  took  an 
impudent  delight  in  sporting  there 
more  than  elsewhere;  and  her  lips 
parted  as  her  breath  came  through, 
quickened  by  the  exercise  of  walking, 
diversified  by  desultory  runs  and 
rushes. 

As  Rosa  bent  over  her  brother's 
stooping  form,  an  additional  freshness 
and  perfume  seemed  to  him  to  be  ex- 
haled from  the  flower-bed.  Her  rea- 
son for  so  stooping  was  to  give  him  a 
sisterly  kiss.  But  the  kisses  of  sis- 
ters, though  capable  of  driving  ado- 
lescent bystanders  to  frenzy,  are 
among  the  class  of  sweets  that  waste 
themselves  on  the  desert  air.  The 
prospect  of  kissing  Rosa  would  have 
made  the  very  owl  that  dwelt  in  the 
belfry  of  Lanscote  church  fly  hither, 
and  hop  winking  in  her  w.alk  in 


broadest  sunshine;  but  Josiah  (in 
this  instance  much  the  greater  owl  of 
the  two)  scarce  turned  his  cheek  to 
her  salute.  Having,  therefore,  touched 
with  her  lips  the  edge  of  his  shirt  col- 
lar (for  only  her  nose  reached  his 
cheek),  she  remained  looking  down 
over  his  shoulder,  on  which  her  hand 
rested,  at  the  flower  that  occupied  his 
attention. 

"What  is  it,  Josiah?" 

"  Observe,  my  child,"  said  the 
Curate,  who  was  very  patriarchal  to 
Rosa — "  observe  that  this  flower,  a 
native  of  the  antipodes,  which  you 
now  see  unfolding  itself,  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  its  race  that  ever  saw  the 
light  of  an  English  sun.  I  got  the 
seed  from  the  Heronry,  where  there 
are  other  plants  of  the  kind,  but  mine 
has  been  the  first  to  flower." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Rosa,  "  how  curi- 
ous !  But  it's  not  very  pretty,  is  it  ? — 
not  half  so  pretty  as  this  moss-rose, 
or  this  tulip." 

"  But  it's  very  rare,"  returned  the 
Curate,  "  and  has  some  curious  qua- 
lities. Don't  let  your  bonnet  hang 
over  it,  Rosa,  so  as  to  screen  it  from 
the  sun,  or  it  will  be  longer  in  blow- 
ing." 

After  pretending  a  little  more  in- 
terest than  she  felt  in  the  flower,  just 
to  gratify  the  Curate,  she  removed 
both  her  bonnet  and  herself  from  their 
neighbourhood  without  even  asking 
its  name,  which,  indeed,  if  told  her, 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  two 
minutes. 

But  the  Curate  remained  absorbed 
in  his  opening  flower.  This  was  a 
kind  of  event  in  which  he  took  vast 
interest— an  event  that  had  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  his  thoughts  for 
many  previous  days  and  nights.  Over 
this  flower  he  had  bent  till  his  spine 
was  getting  stiffened  like  the  joints  of 
a  Hindoo  devotee,  only  moving  as  the 
moving  sun  threw  his  shadow  on  the 
object  of  his  devotion. 

Rosa  ranged  the  garden  after  her 
own  fashion,  hopping  into  forbidden 
spots  to  admire,  face  to  face,  some  re- 
tiring floral  beauty  that  had  caught 
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her  eye,  and  leaving  two  funny  little 
footprints  in  the  dark  mould  to  show 
who  had  been  the  trespasser;  going 
down  on  her  hands  and  knees  to  smell 
some  low- growing  piece  of  painted 
sweetness ;  standing  on  tiptoe  to  pull 
down  a  creeper  with  the  crook  of  her 
parasol;  and  taking  tolls  here  and 
there,  as  flowers  caught  her  fancy,  to 
make  up  a  tasteful  little  nosegay, 
flattering  herself  that  Josiah  would 
not  miss  them,  though  that  avaricious 
horticulturist  could  have  next  day 
named  every  one  that  had  disap- 
peared from  his  shining  hoards.  A 
mother's  delight  in  her  children  is  un- 
certain and  full  of  alloy,  compared 
with  that  of  Josiah  in  his  flowers. 
They  never  screamed  when  he  wished 
them  to  be  quiet — never  required  to 
be  bribed  to  take  physic — never  tore 
their  clothes,  played  truant,  got  bitten 
by  mad  dogs,  nor  gored  by  mad  bulls 
—never,  when  they  grew  up,  formed 
indiscreet  attachments,  or,  at  least, 
none  such  as  a  little  patience  would 
not  remedy  (as,  for  instance,  when 
his  stately  convolvulus  twined  over 
a  young  piece  of  London  -  pride) — 
in  fact,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  parenthood  without  any  of  its 
anxieties. 

By  and  by  Josiah  stood  up  and 
straightened  his  back,  placing  his 
hand  in  the  hollow  thereof  to  assist 
the  operation.  Hearing  Eosa  chirp- 
ing in  a  distant  corner  of  his  domain, 
he  made  oif  in  that  direction  to  join 
her. 

"  Don't  scold,  Josiah,"  said  Eosa, 
holding  up  her  spoils  to  his  nose — 
"  don't  scold,  and  I'll  stick  one  in 
your  button-hole.  There  !  " 

"  I  never  could,"  quoth  Josiah, 
gazing  regretfully  down  on  the  bud 
that  now  lent  splendour  to  hjs  coat — 
"  I  never  could  see  any  possible 
affinity  between  flowers  and  broad- 
cloth ;  and  why  people  should  pluck 
blossoms  from  the  stems  and  leaves 
that  harmonise  so  well  with  them,  to 
stick  them  into  a  dingy  produce  of 
the  loom,  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of 
humanity." 

"  Why,  it  looks  beautiful  there," 
said  Eosa,  drawing  him  round,  full- 
front,  by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  "  You 
shall  have  just  such  another  to  go  into 
the  pulpit  with  next  Sunday,  and  your 
text  shall  be,  '  Man  is  cut  down  like  a 


flower  of  the  field,'  or  the  verse  about 
Solomon  and  the  lilies." 

"  Puss !"  said  Josiah,  pinching  her 
small  ear.  "  You  resemble  the  lilies 
yourself  in  one  point  of  view,  inas- 
much as  you  toil  not,  neither  do  you 
spin.  Do  you  think  human  beings 
ought  to  be  content  with  merely 
blooming,  you  idle  child?" 

"  But  I  couldn't  be  useful  if  I  tried,'* 
said  Eosa.  "  And,  do  you  know, 
that,  although  it's  my  duty,  of  course, 
to  improve  my  mind,  yet  it  makes  my 
head  ache  sadly.  But  I'm  almost  for- 
getting what  it  was  brought  me  down 
here,  and  now  it's  nearly  time  to  go 
back.  So  sit  down  on  this  bench, 
Josiah,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it, 
though  I  know  you'll  say  I'm  a  little 
gossip  for  my  pains.  Something  so  in- 
teresting, too! — oh,  so  interesting!" 

Josiah  sat  down  on  a  garden-seat, 
and  Eosa  placed  herself  by  his  side. 

"  What  is  this  great  piece  of  news, 
child?"  asked  the  Curate.  "Have 
you  got  any  new  article  of  dress  ?  or 
have  you  heard  from  home  ?  or  what 
is  it?" 

"  Something  much  more  important," 
said  Eosa,  laying  her  flowers  in  a 
loose  heap  in  her  lap ;  "  and  some- 
thing much  more  interesting  to  you. 
What  would  you  say,  now,  if  I  told 
you  that  a  certain  friend  of  yours  and 
mine,  whom  we  are  both  very  partial 
to,  was  plainly  and  undeniably  attach- 
ed to  a  certain  gentleman  that  you 
take  particular  interest  in  ?  " 

The  Curate  had  taken  off  his  hat 
for  coolness,  and  at  this  piece  of  in- 
telligence, delivered  in  a  meaning 
tone,  the  blush  which  spread  over  his 
face  might  be  seen  reappearing,  from 
under  his  hair,  on  the  bald  part  of  hia 
head,  making  it  look  so  red  that  one 
might  have  fancied  an  Indian  had 
scalped  him.  For  who  could  this 
friend  of  Eosa's  and  his  be  except 
Lady  Lee  ?  and  who  could  the  gentle- 
man, so  oracularly  alluded  to,  be,  ex- 
cept— himself? 

Such  was  his  first  thought;  but 
then  came  another,  that  set  his  heart 
beating  violently ;  and  the  blood  rush- 
ing down  from  his  face,  to  see  what 
all  the  knocking  was  about,  left  him 
very  white.  What  if  she  alluded  to 
some  other  than  himself!  a  thought 
which  he  had  never  yet  looked  at  face 
to  face,  but  which  was  now,  perhaps, 
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about  to  reveal  itself  to  his  shrinking 
soul.  He  said  nothing,  because  he 
knew  his  voice  would  fail  him ;  and 
Rosa,  not  noticing  his  disorder,  be- 
cause she  was  busy  arranging  her 
nosegay,  taking  loose  flowers  from 
her  lap,  and  placing  them  where  she 
thought  they  would  appear  to  best 
advantage,  went  on  : — 

"  Orelia  and  I  have  often  wished 
that  such  a  thing  would  come  to  pass, 
but  we  never  expected  it  would  for 
all  that.  For  you  know,  Josiah,  that 
Lady  Lee  "—(Ah,  'twas  she,  then — 
and  he  had,  in  one  instance,  guessed 
rightly)—"  that  Lady  Lee  has  cared 
so  little  about  the  society  of  any  other 
gentleman  —  except  you  "  —  (Rosa's 
words  here  were  almost  drowned  in 
the  loud  beating  of  the  Curate's  ex- 
pectant heart,  and  the  rush  of  his 
thoughts — it  was  like  hearing  a  per- 
son talk  as  you  stood  by  a  cataract) ; 
— "  and,  besides,  we  had  so  little  hope 
of  ever  seeing  anybody  at  all  worthy 
of  her,  that  it  seemed  altogether  too 
good  to  be  true.  But  I  really  think 
nothing  could  have  turned  out  better ; 
and  you,"  added  Rosa,  looking  mean- 
ingly  up  at  him,  "you,  I'm  sure,  will 
think  so  too." 

Would  any  one  suppose,  now  (so 
ran  the  Curate's  thought) — would  any 
one  suppose,  now,  that  this  little  girl, 
his  sister,  seated  so  quietly  and  so 
innocently  beside  him,  was  inflicting 
on  -him  terrible  torture  ?— stretching 
him  on  the  rack?  What  evil  spirit 
possessed  her,  that  she  could  not  speak 
out?  He  knew  a  word  from  him  would 
cause  her  to  do  so;  yet,  for  all  the 
world,  he  could  not  speak  that  word. 
However,  the  discovery  came  soon 
enough. 

"  You  see,  to  be  worthy  of  her, 
Josiah,  a  lover  must  be  clever — hand- 
some"— (nodding  affirmatively  at  each 
word) — "  well-bred — agreeable — and 
one  she  could  look  up  to.  All  these 
perfections,  and  one  more,  without 
which  /  should  never  have  thought 
him  complete,  and  that  is,  that  he  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  are  met  together  in 
Captain  Fane." 

For  a  short  space  after  these  words 
were  spoken,  the  Curate's  heart  went 
on  beating  rapidly,  because,  at  the 
pace  it  was  going,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  overthrow  and  breakdown 
could  abruptly  check  it.  But  it  so- 


bered  down  at  every  pulsation — the 
intervals  grew  longer — longer — the 
swarm  of  thoughts  which  had  rushed 
to  their  common  centre,  thus  suddenly 
dismissed,  flew  hither  and  thither, 
with  loud  buzzing  and  confusion ;  and, 
then,  as  they  folded  their  wings,  there 
ensued  in  his  heart  a  dead  silence. 
Rosa  went  on  talking,  but  what 
meaning  her  words  had,  or  whether 
any,  he  did  not  know. 

Presently  his  ideas,  one  by  one, 
began  to  return.  Not  for  him,  then 
(this  was  the  first),  not  for  him  was 
to  be  the  peaceful  happy  future  he  had 
promised  himself— not  for  him  was  to 
be  prolonged  the  delightful  present. 
The  idea  of  Lady  Lee  had  so  entwined 
itself  with  all  his  hopes,  prospects, 
and  pursuits,  that  to  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle it  would  be  destruction  to- 
the  pattern. 

He  looked  up  at  his  parsonage,  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  him,  where  he 
had  led  such  a  quiet,  sheltered  life, 
with  scarcely  a  care  to  disturb  him  j 
and  shuddered  to  mark  how  dreary 
and  deserted  it  looked,  as  if  the  Lare» 
had  forsaken  it.  He  looked  round  at 
his  flowers  ;  their  beauty  was  gone  -T 
that  particular  one  whose  blowing  he 
had  watched  caught  his  eye  :  what  a 
fool  he  had  been !  while  he  was  intent 
only  on  that  miserable,  worthless 
flower,  his  happiness,  his  very  life, 
were  slipping  from  beneath  him. 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Josiah  ?  " 
asked  Rosa,  petulantly ;  for  she  had 
put  the  same  question  three  times 
without  an  answer. 

"Think  what?"  inquired  the  rapt 
Curate. 

"  Why,  that  it  is  a  great  pity  any 
misunderstanding  should  exist  be- 
tween them.  For  I've  noticed  that 
Hester's  coldness  to  him,  these  last 
two  or  three  days,  is  painful  to  both 
of  them  ;  and  I'm  certain  it  is  nothing 
but  what  could  be  set  right  in  a  mo- 
ment. And  you,  Josiah,  are  the  very 
person  to  set  it  right.  You  must  speak 
to  Hester — you  must,  indeed — and 
give  her  good  advice.  You  might  say 
to  both  of  them  what  they  wouldn't, 
perhaps,  say  to  each  other.  So, 
Josiah,  if  you'll  step  up  this  evening, 
and  I'm  sure  you've  nothing  better  to- 
do,  I'll  take  care  you  shall  talk  to  her 
alone.  There"  (kissing  him),  "  good- 
by  for  the  present.  I  see  I've  set 
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you  thinking,  and  I  know  you'll  think 
to  good  purpose." 

Set  him  thinking !  —  yes  ;  but  far 
different  thoughts  from  those  she  sup- 
posed. Was  it  not  enough  that  his 
happiness  had  been  trodden  down, 
scattered  to  the  winds,  without  a 
thought  for  him ;  but  he  must  now  be 
called  to  the  assistance  of  the  spoiler  ? 
It  was  like  asking  the  shepherd  to 
give  to  the  robber  his  pet  lamb.  No ; 
if  there  was  misunderstanding  between 
those  two,  it  was  none  of  his  making ; 
he  even  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  it. 
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Let  them  set  it  right  themselves  !  He 
had  been  admitted  to  no  share  in 
their  counsels — he  would  take  no  part 
in  their  reconciliation ! 

Thoughts  such  as  these  were  too 
new  to  the  gentle  mind  of  the  Curate 
to  present  themselves  without  causing 
great  perturbation.  The  sun,  that 
shone  at  first  on  his  back,  moved  to 
his  left  shoulder,  yet  still  he  sat  there 
— a  passing  shower  drenched  him,  yet 
still  he  sat  there — till  the  long  shadows 
swept  over  him,  and  the  sun  went 
down  upon  his  anger. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Of  late  this  has,  I  regret  to  find, 
spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
begun  to  assume  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  love-story.  And  even 
a  love-story  might  bear  a  novel,  un- 
hackneyed aspect,  if  a  man  might 
write  it  truly,  without  fear  of  getting 
his  eyes  scratched  out ;  showing  Cu- 
pid, not  in  his  accustomed  genial, 
smiling  phase,  but  as  an  infernal  imp- 
deity,  shooting  other  divinities  with 
poisoned  arrows. 

For,  look  at  the  Curate  Josiah  as 
we  first  saw  him — simple,  affectionate, 
true,  self-denying  —  receiving,  with 
open  heart,  the  friend  of  his  youth ! 
That  friend  has  done  nothing  to  de- 
serve loss  of  friendship ;  yet,  at  the 
explosion  of  the  secret  mine  that  this 
pleasant,  comical,  harmless,  winged 
boy  has  laid  in  his  heart,  this  ancient, 
firm-rooted  friendship  is  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  the  seat  of  it  becomes 
a  blackened  ruin. 

And,  setting  jealousy  aside,  friend- 
ship still  suffers  by  love.  JSTone  but 
a  bachelor  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a 
friend,  or,  perchance,  to  have  one. 
For,  though  you  shall  have  been  in- 
timate with  a  man  from  youth  up- 
wards— though  you  shall  have  shared 
together  pleasures  and  dangers — ban- 
died thoughts  to  and  fro,  like  shuttle- 
cocks, by  many  a  jovial,  else  solitary, 
fireside — yet  let  the  idol  of  a  three 
days'  fancy  intervene,  and  the  tried 
friend's  image  fades :  let  marriage 
ensue,  and  the  memory  of  those  an- 
cient times  goes  for  nothing,  strangled 
by  this  new  close  tie.  Doubtless  the 
old  Templars  knew  this,  and  took  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  less  on  monastic 


grounds  than  that  they  might,  as 
brothers,  be  faithful  to  one  another. 

The  Curate  had  at  length,  at  the 
summons  of  Jennifer,  withdrawn  into 
his  sitting-room.  There  he  sat  in  the 
dusk,  in  his  accustomed  chair — not 
lounging  supinely,  as  usual,  but  lean- 
ing forward,  supporting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  his  face  on  his  closed  hands 
— and  so  busy  with  his  thoughts,  that 
he  did  not  notice  the  steps  of  a  horse 
that  came  down  the  road,  and  paused 
at  the  parsonage ;  nor  the  footstep  of 
the  rider  as  he  crossed  the  gravel 
path;  nor  the  opening  of  the  door. 
Only  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder  he  started,  and  looked  up. 
There,  in  the  gloom,  stood  the  tall 
form  of  his  late  friend — of  him  whose 
image  he  had  been,  for  the  last  few 
hours,  chipping  and  defacing  —  the 
form  of  Fane. 

u  Josey,  my  boy,"  said  Fane,  "  I 
come  to  you,  not,  as  usual,  because  I 
want  a  little  pleasant  companionship, 
a  little  revival  of  old  times,  but  be- 
cause I  want  a  friend's  counsel,  or,  at 
any  rate,  his  ear,  and  that  on  more 
points  than  one." 

Good  heavens!  (thought  the  Curate) 
did  they  take  him  for  a  stone,  a  log  of 
wood?  Was  he  then  to  preside  at 
the  partition  of  his  own  heart  ?  Was 
he  to  throw  feelings,  affections,  hopes, 
into  the  choked  furnace,  in  order  that 
the  statue  of  Love,  made  by  other 
hands,  should  run  freely  into  the 
mould,  and  come  to  light  in  perfec- 
tion ?  Too  much  !  too  much ! 

"  First,"  said  Fane,  "  to  speak  on 
a  subject  you  are  already  partly  ac- 
quainted with.  You  remember  what 
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I  have  told  you  about  the  disinherited 
cousin  to  whose  place  in  my  uncle's 
affections  I  have  succeeded  ?  " 

The  Curate  was  relieved  to  find  the 
subject  on  which  his  attention  was 
required  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected, and  answered,  at  once,  that 
he  remembered  all  the  particulars. 

"  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering my  cousin,"  said  Fane. 

u  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  the  Curate, 
with  interest  somewhat  awakened  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fane,  u  but  I  have  de- 
tected him  only  at  the  very  moment 
he  has  eluded  my  grasp.  To-day  I 
went  to  a  silversmith's  in  Doddington 
to  give  directions  about  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  silver  cup  which  we  were 
about  to  present,  in  token  of  esteem, 
to  the  dragoon  Onslow,  who  was  hurt 
in  the  steeple-chase  the  other  day, 
and  who  has  since  quitted  the  service 
— a  token  well-merited,  both  by  his 
soldierly  conduct  and  his  skill  in 
horsemanship,  by  which  the  regiment 
has  been  much  benefited.  On  the 
counter  was  lying,  when  I  entered,  a 
ring  of  curious  chasing  and  construc- 
tion. I  recognised  it  in  a  moment 
for  the  same  I  had  lately  observed  on 
the  finger  of  this  very  dragoon  Onslow, 
when  he  was  lying  sick  at  the  lodge. 
I  took  it  up  to  look  at  the  device  on 
the  stone.  There  I  beheld  the  Le- 
vitts' family  crest  (my  cousin  is  a 
Levitt,  you  know) — rather  a  peculiar 
crest — a  hand  grasping  a  thunder- 
bolt, with  the  motto— '  Downright.11 
4  Where  did  you  get  this?'  I  asked 
the  silversmith.  'It  was  sent  him 
the  day  before,'  he  told  me,  '  to  be 
sold  for  whatever  he  might  choose  to 
give  for  it,  and  with  it  came  a  gold 
watch.'  This,  too,  he  showed  me :  it 
had  inside  the  case  the  initials  L.  L. 
4  Who  brought  these?'  I  asked  the 
silversmith.  *  The  messenger,'  he 
said,  '  was  the  daughter  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  Grapes.'  That,  I  knew, 
was  the  inn  where  Onslow  had 
been  billeted,  and  thither  I  repaired. 
There,"  continued  Fane,  "I  found 
great  tribulation  in  the  household. 
The  landlord's  daughter,  Susan,  when 
she  heard  my  errand,  could  hardly 
speak  for  crying,  so  piteous  was  the 
subject.  Her  mother,  the  landlady, 
told  me  the  watch  and  ring  had  come 
from  Onslow,  with  a  request  that  they 


might  be  sold  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  and  that  the  amount  of  his  bill 
at  the  Grapes  might  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds.  *  But,  Lord  love  him, 
Captain,'  said  the  good  landlady, 
'  the  little  he  had  here  he  was  wel- 
come to,  and  should  have  been  if  it 
had  been  twice  as  much;  so  I  sent 
him  the  whole  £12,  10s.  that  the 
watchmaker  gave.  But  I'd  better 
have  kept  my  bill,  as  he  told  me, 
for  he  sent  back  two  keepsakes 
for  me  and  my  daughter,  that  must 
have  cost  him  near  half  his  money.' 
Well,  Josey,  I  had  already  bought 
the  ring  from  the  watchmaker — see, 
here  it  is — and  I  rode  at  once  to  the 
Heronry  lodge,  planning  all  the  way 
how  I  should  disclose  myself — how  I 
should  surprise  my  cousin  with  my 
knowledge  of  his  secret,  and  make  him 
accept  my  services  in  his  behalf.  But, 
Josey,  '  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  aft  gang  agee.'  The  bird  had 
flown.  This  very  afternoon  he  had 
set  out  to  catch  the  Doddington  coach 
at  a  cross-road,  having  previously 
sent  the  solitary  trunk  that  contained 
his  effects  thither  to  await  him ;  and 
it  had  no  direction  on  it.  Nobody 
knows  where  he  has  gone." 

"  And  how  do  you  propose  to  find 
him?  "  asked  the  Curate. 

"  I  should  have  followed  in  pursuit 
of  him  at  once,"  replied  Fane,  u  but 
for  two  considerations.  One  was, 
that  I  had  not  as  yet  got  leave  of  ab- 
sence— the  other,  that  some  other 
business,  even  yet  nearer  my  heart, 
remained  to  be  settled,  before  I  could 
depart  in  peace.  Ah,  Josey !  now  I 
come  to  the  great  question ;  and  now, 
indeed,  I  need  your  counsel ! " 

The  cloud  that  had  for  a  moment 
been  uplifted  from  the  Curate's  soul, 
again  descended  black  and  heavy. 
He  made  no  response ;  but  Fane  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  to  heed  that,  and  went  on, 
after  a  pause — 

"  Josey,"  he  said,  "  to  you,  who 
know  me  so  well,  I  need  not  unfold 
my  inner  man.  You  know  that  it  is 
my  way  to  show  only  the  surface  of 
my  nature.  You  know  that,  while 
fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  fine  sen- 
timent, enthusiasm,  and  deep  feeling, 
I  shrink  from  displaying  them  on 
ordinary  occasions,  as  Queen  Godiva 
shrunk  from  the  gaze  of  Coventry. 
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Well,  Josey,  though  one  may  thus 
freeze  over  the  surface  of  life,  yet  the 
current  of  emotion  sweeps  none  the 
less  powerfully  underneath.  I  have 
long  perceived  that  I  was  letting  many 
of  my  best  faculties  run  to  waste, 
while  I  employed  others  compara- 
tively valueless— and  all  the  time  life 
slipping  on— on.  Heavens,  Josey !  if 
I  go  on  in  this  way,  I  may  become 
petrified  into  one  of  those  unhappy 
veterans  who  have  but  two  sources  of 
enjoyment— port  wine  and  the  news- 
paper— to  set  against  their  accumu- 
lating miseries.  What,  for  instance,  do 
I  know  of  many  of  the  feelings  which 
sway  civilised  man?  I've  no  more 
idea  of  home  than  a  Bedouin  Arab. 
And  while  treating  lightly  my  uncle's 
advice  to  marry,  I  knew  he  was 
right." 

He  paused,  and  presently  resumed. 
"But  then  I  am  so  fastidious,  so 
hard  to  be  moved  to  admire,  that  'twas 
no  wonder  I  set  out  on  this  matrimo- 
nial expedition  with  small  hopes  of 
success.  Conceive,  then,  Josey,  my 
discomfiture,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
my  cousin,  which  I  have  toldyou  of,  so 
also  in  this,  I  discover  what  I  sought 
only  at  the  moment  it  seems  lost  to 
me." 

Again  he  paused— the  Curate  did 
not  speak,  and  Fane  went  on.  "  I 
need  not  speak  to  you,  her  friend, 
Josey,  of  the  attractions  of  Lady 
Lee"— (the  Curate  almost  groaned) 
— "I  need  not  say  how  all  in  her 
seems  made  for  my  admiration,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  my  unhappy 
fastidiousness.  I  will  just  say,  Josey, 
that,  though  I  do  not  deny  to  have 
felt  passing  fancies  for  other  women, 
yet  I  never  met  one  but  her  with 
whom  I  could  be,  not  merely  content, 
but  eager  to  pass  my  life.  And  yet, 
as  I  tell  you,  the  moment  of  my  mak- 
ing this  discovery  is  far  from  a  mo- 
ment of  hope  ;  for  I  make  it  just  as 
Lady  Lee  begins  to  treat  me  with  the 
most  unaccountable  reserve — reserve 
that  would  repel  me,  did  I  not  see  it 
relieved  by  sudden,  short  intervals  of 
sympathy  and  relenting.  Now,  Josey, 
to-morrow  I  set  off  in  pursuit  of  my 
cousin,  and  my  stay  will,  perhaps,  be 
too  long  for  my  patience  under  uncer- 
tainty ;  so  I  am  resolved,  before  going, 
to  learn  my  fate  at  the  Heronry  to- 
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morrow  morning.  You  being  at  once 
my  old  friend  and  her  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, I  now  come  to  ask  you 
frankly  if,  knowing  her  as  you  do, 
you  are  aware  of  any  reason  why  she 
should  have  thus  reversed  her  be- 
haviour to  me?  Is  she  attached  to 
any  one  else?  " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  answered  the 
Curate,  shortly,  and  in  a  strange 
voice. 

"  Are  there  any  family  reasons 
why  she  should  reject  me  ?  You  see, 
Josey,  I  am  anxious  so  to  shape  my 
course  to-morrow  as  to  depart  with  a 
certainty  of  some  sort.  I  will  insure 
success  if  I  can.  If  that  be  out  of 
the  question,  I  wish  to  avoid  refusal." 

"  I  know  of  no  family  reasons," 
answered  the  Curate,  dryly,  as  before. 

"  You  cannot,  then,  as  my  friend 
and  hers,  throw  out  any  light  for  my 
guidance.  Remember,  if  she  were 
an  ordinary  woman,  her  conduct 
might  be  set  down  to  coquettish 
caprice ;  but,  with  her,  all  little  mo- 
tives are  out  of  the  question." 

"  It  is  a  matter,"  said  the  Curater 
making  an  effort  to  speak  when  he 
observed  that  Fane,  looking  anxiously 
at  him,  seemed  to  demand  a  reply — 
"  it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  cannot  ad- 
vise. This  is  the  first  confidence  you 
have  thought  proper  to  repose  in  me 
on  the  subject,  and  your  demand  for 
counsel  is,  therefore,  scarcely  reason- 
able." 

"  But  it  is  only  within  these  three 
days  I  have  been  fairly  apprised  of 
my  own  feelings,"  said  Fane,  who 
wondered  at  Josiah's  unexpected 
want  of  sympathy,  yet  little  suspected 
its  cause. 

"  May  be  so,"  said  the  Curate, 
steeling  himself  against  argument  ; 
"  but  this  is  a  delicate  subject,  on 
which  every  man  ought  to  think  and 
act  for  himself." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said 
Fane,  adding,  with  a  half  smile,  "  but 
I  never  expected  to  hear  such  advice 
from  you  to  me.  I  have  come  upon? 
you  in  an  unlucky  moment.  Well, 
Josey,  I  will,  as  you  somewhat  stoic- 
ally recommend,  trust  to  myself  only 
to-morrow.  But  I  must  not  forget 
what  was,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  main 
object  of  my  coming  to-night.  This 
morning  I  had  a  letter  from  my  uncle, 
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on  a  subject  I  have  often  mentioned 
to  him.  A  living  in  his  gift  has  long 
been  expected  to  fall  vacant — at  last 
the  incumbent  has  obligingly  taken 
himself  off,  and  my  uncle  now  writes 
to  offer  it  to  you.  It  is  worth  between 
£300  and  £400  a-year ;  but  you  will 
not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  Josey, 
for  the  parish  is  in  such  a  heathenish 
state,  from  neglect,  that  your  apostolic 
virtues  will  be  fully  taxed  for  years 
to  come." 

The  Curate  was  confounded.  Fane 
was  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  his  head, 
and  the  pain  was  insufferable,  till 
they  were  suddenly  quenched  by  a 
thought  which  his  unsuspicious  na- 
ture would  never  have  originated  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  such  a 
suggestive  passion  as  jealousy.  Per- 
haps (he  thought),  perhaps  this  living 
was  meant  as  a  bribe  or  compensation 
for  his  compliance  ;  or  perhaps  it 
was  a  scheme  for  getting  him  out  of 
the  way.  He  put  the  letter,  which 
Fane  offered,  aside.  "  I  could  not 
accept  the  offer,  Durham." 

"  Not  accept  it !  "  echoed  Fane. 
"  Some  scruple  that  would  never  have 
entered  any  head  but  yours.  You 
will  have  a  better  garden  than  your 
present  one,  Josey." 

"  I  cannot  accept  it,"  replied  the 
Curate ;  "or,  plainer  still,  I  will 
not." 

Fane  stepped  quickly  away  to  the 
door.  "  Some  fatality  pursues  me," 
he  said,  petulantly.  "  One  causeless 
estrangement  follows  another."  The 
door  was  already  open  when  he  turned 
back.  "Josey,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
not  see  you  again  before  I  go,  and 
you  and  I  have  been  friends  too  long 
to  part  uneasily  for  a  hasty  word  or 
a  flash  of  ill  temper.  I  am  hurt  less 
by  your  present  absence  of  friendli- 
ness, than  by  the  injury  done  to  my 
ideal  by  thus  seeing  you  under  an  un- 
favourable aspect.  Josey,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  so  disappointed  for  more 
than  I  can  say ;  but  you  will  be  sorry 
to-morrow,  and  I'll  try  to  forget  it 


before  I  come  back  again.    God  bless 
you.     Good-by." 

He  took  the  Curate's  passive  hand, 
pressed  it,  and  left  the  room.  As  he 
went,  the  Curate's  mental  eye  turned 
judicially  inward  upon  himself,  and 
he  stood  in  his  own  presence  like  a 
criminal. 

The  reaction  which  follows  a  sense 
of  having  acted  unworthily  is,  in  a 
nature  like  the  Curate's,  quick  and 
violent.  Reproaches  from  Fane  would 
have  hardened  him,  and  he  might 
have  brazened 'out  his  conduct  even 
to  himself  for  a  short  time ;  but  his 
resentment  had  melted,  his  firmness 
had  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left 
with  no  better  company  than  remorse. 

Acting  on  his  new  impulse,  he  flew 
out  of  the  house,  calling  after  his 
friend.  "  Durham  !  "  he  shouted — 
"  Durham  !  one  word ! "  The  only 
answer  was  the  echo  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  as  Fane  galloped  up  the  road. 

Breathless  and  bareheaded,  the  Cu- 
rate returned  to  the  house.  The 
older  pain  was  deadened  in  the  acute- 
ness  of  this  new  self-inflicted  wound, 
and  seemed,  in  comparison,  light  and 
bearable.  He  remembered  Fane's 
remarks,  of  a  few  days  before,  as  to 
the  expediency  of  being  aware  of  our 
hidden  nature,  and  he  shuddered  at 
the  glimpse  of  some  qualities  of  his 
own  thus  revealed  to  him. 

While  considering  what  speediest 
atonement  he  could  make  to  Fane, 
the  remembrance  of  Rosa's  sug- 
gestion suddenly  occurred  to  him. 
Even  now  she  was  perhaps  expecting 
him  to  enter  the  Heronry  on  his 
peace  -  making  mission.  He  would 
go — yes,  he  would  go,  and  confess  all 
to  Hester  —  tell  her  of  his  friend's 
doubts — entreat  her,  at  all  cost  to 
himself,  not  to  throw  away  such  a 
heart  as  Fane's — and  thus  prove  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance.  He  would 
go,  too,  on  the  instant,  for  he  felt  he 
could  not  sleep  till  he  had  discharged 
some  of  the  accumulating  pressure  on 
his  soul. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 


Lady  Lee  and  her  two  young  friends 
were  seated  together  in  the  library, 
her  ladyship  and  Orelia  ostensibly 


occupied  in  reading,  though  Rosa, 
peeping  up  now  and  then  from  a 
cushion  she  was  embroidering,  noticed 
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that  the  eyes  of  both  of  them  often 
wandered  from  the  page.  Nay,  Lady 
Lee  had  at  last  become  so  openly  and 
unreservedly  absent  in  mind,  that  she 
had  let  the  book  fall  on  her  lap,  while 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  blank  space 
in  the  wall  in  front  of  her.  "  What 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  in  love ! "  thought 
Rosa. 

'  Several  tokens  of  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  Julius  were  scattered  about 
the  room.  A  broken-down  musical 
coach,  with  one  wheel,  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner— the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map  lay 
on  the  table— and,  near  them,  the  tin 
trumpet  bought  for  him  at  the  fair, 
on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  per- 
form a  good  deal,  with  more  delight 
to  himself  than  to  his  hearers.  His 
favourite  toy— a  musket  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  discharged  its 
ramrod  with  great  effect,  and  which 
caused  a  general  nervousness  to  per- 
vade the  household — was  not,  how- 
ever, among  the  rest,  for  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  retire  to  bed 
without  it,  and  always  slept  with  the 
weapon  by  his  side,  as  if  he  expected 
housebreakers  every  moment.  Pick 
was  asleep  on  the  sofa,  embracing  his 
two  hind  legs  and  his  tail  in  his  arms, 
like  a  small  faggot. 

Rosa,  watching  for  her  brother's 
arrival,  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  and 
darted  out  upon  him. 

Josiah's  entrance  did  not  excite 
much  notice,  because  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  in  and  out  at  all  hours, 
more  like  one  of  the  family  than  a 
visitor.  He  cast  an  anxious  glance 
at  Lady  Lee  —  fidgeted  about  the 
room  for  a  while  —  took  up  things 
from  the  table  and  laid  them  down 
again — and  then  looked  meaningly  at 
Rosa. 

"  Orelia,"  whispered  Rosa  to  that 
young  lady,  "  I  think  Josiah  has  a 
little  secret  to  tell  Hester.  Come 
with  me  to  the  drawing-room,"  and 
she  and  Orelia  left  the  library. 

The  Curate  went  and  leaned  over 
the  back  of  Lady  Lee's  chair.  "  Hes- 
ter," he  said,  "  I  come  here  as  a  peni- 
tent." 

"As  a  penitent,  Josiah ! "  exclaimed 
her  ladyship,  half  raising  herself,  and 
turning  to  look  at  him. 

"  Sit  still— don't  look  at  me,"  said 
the  Curate,  "  and  I  shall  say  what  I 


have  to  say  more  easily."  He  paused 
a  little,  and  went  on.  "  I  must  make 
haste  to  confess,  or  I  know  not  what 
delirium  may  next  seize  me.  I  have 
caught  glimpses  of  myself  to-day  that 
have  made  me  shudder,  and  put  me 
actually  in  fear  of  myself ;  even  on 
my  way  here,  I  was  tempted  to  turn 
back,  and  keep  a  shameful  silence  " — 
and  the  poor  Curate  passed  his 
hand  irresolutely  across  his  forehead. 
"  Why  should  I  tell  you  I  have  al- 
ways thought  you  charming?  Why 
say  that  for  years  I  have  had  no 
pleasant  thoughts,  hopes,  or  prospects, 
of  which  your  idea  has  not,  uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  formed  the  ground- 
work ?  "  ("  Good  heavens !"  thought 
Lady  Lee,  half  starting  from  her  chair, 
as  these  words  were  uttered  in  a 
mournful,  trembling  voice,  "what 
has  come  to  Josiah?— he  must  be 
crazy !  ")  "  You  must  know  this  as 
well  as  I;  and  whether  you  do  or 
not,  the  recital  would  not  be  interest- 
ing to  you.  For  these  thoughts  I  do 
not  ask  any  indulgence,  though  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  view  them  with  con- 
tempt or  harshness.  But  I  do  ask 
your  sympathy,  when  I  tell  you  that, 
suddenly,  without  warning,  and  while 
sunning  myself  securely  in  your  friend- 
ship, I  became  aware  that  the  interest 
which  I  would  have  given  the  world 
to  inspire  in  you,  was  aroused  for 
another." 

"  Josiah !  "  said  her  ladyship,  in  a 
severe  tone.  "Mr  Young!  are  you 
not  a  little  passing  the  limits  of  friend- 
ship?" 

The  Curate  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
her  shoulder.  "  Surely  you  know  me 
well  enough  to  feel  that  I  would  not 
give  you  unnecessary  pain,"  he  said. 
"  I  do  not  come  here  to  plead  my  own 
hopeless,  abandoned  cause,  nor  to  in- 
dulge in  any  repinings,  but  to  repair, 
if  possible,  a  great  fault.  In  the 
anger  and  pain  of  disappointment,  I 
have  repelled  the  kindness  of  my  best 
friend.  Of  all  the  men  I  have  known, 
none  have  ever  so  commanded  my 
admiration  and  respect,  and  roused 
my  warmest  feelings,  as  Durham 
Fane.  Yet,  though  he  more  than 
returned  those  feelings,  I  have,  within 
this  hour  past,  treated  him  with 
shameful  ingratitude." 

Lady  Lee  felt  thankful  that  the 
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Curate  had  posted  himself  behind  her, 
for  she  would  now  have  been  as  un- 
willing to  encounter  his  gaze  as  he 
was  to  meet  hers. 

"  I  was  not  only  ungrateful,"  con- 
tinued Josiah,  "  but  false  to  my  own 
settled  idea.  There  was  nothing  I 
believed  in  more  firmly  than  the 
worth  of  my  friend  Durham.  He 
was  in  all  things  my  superior ;  he  was 
my  model  of  excellence.  Since  we 
were  boys  at  school  together  I  have 
thought  this  of  him ;  and  yet  all  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  hating  him — 
hating  him,  Hester — and  for  what? 
Because  he  loves  one,  of  whose  love 
he  is  far  worthier  than  I." 

The  Curate  made  a  pause.  Lady 
Lee  did  not  speak. 

"  When  I  have  read  of  the  actions 
of  the  passions  in  dramas  and  novels, 
which  are  extolled  as  displaying  the 
secrets  of  the  heart,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
have  either  considered  sudden  revul- 
sions and  contrasts  of  feeling,  depicted 
in  the  same  individual,  impossible 
fictions,  or,  at  any  rate,  true  only  of 
characters  with  which  I,  the  reader, 
had  nothing  in  common.  But  I  have 
learned  my  mistake.  I  feel  that  cir- 
cumstances might  make  me  a  criminal 
as  great  as  any  of  my  poorest,  most 
abandoned  brethren.  God  forgive 
me !  if  a  wish  could  have  killed  Dur- 
ham this  day,  he  might  now  be  lifeless, 
slain  by  his  friend.  Even  now,  I 
might  still  be  the  sport  of  such  feel- 
ings, had  not  his  own  generous  act 
restored  me  to  myself." 

Again  the  Curate  paused. 

"  He  has  seen  with  pain,  for  some 
days  past,  an  alteration  in  your  con- 
duct to  him,  Hester.  He  knows,  as 
I  and  all  who  know  you  must  know, 
that  this  springs  from  no  trivial  or 
wanton  cause." 

"I  cannot  explain  it,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  hastily. 

"  Not  to  me,"  said  Josiah,  "  not  to 
me ;  I  do  not  seek  to  divine  it ;  that 
is  not  my  object.  But  you  must  ex- 
plain it  to  him." 

"And  how  can  I  do  so  unasked?  " 
said  Lady  Lee. 

"  Hester,  to-morrowDurham  leaves 
us  for  a  while  in  the  discharge  of  a 
necessary  duty — to  seek  his  missing 
cousin,  of  whom  he  has  found  traces. 
Before  he  goes,  he  will  come  to  you 
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to  learn  his  fate.  You  must  be  open 
with  him,  Hester.  You  must  not 
cast  away  such  a  man  as  Durham  for 
a  scruple.  I  wish  I  could  do  him 
justice  ;  I  wish  I  could  describe  him 
as  he  is." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  faintly  mur- 
mured Lady  Lee. 

That  confession  of  hers  was  a  sharp 
pang  for  the  Curate.  Perhaps  some 
latent  hope  may  have  existed  in  his 
heart,  that,  after  all,  she  was  not  at- 
tached to  Fane — who  knows  ? — or  if 
it  were  so,  who  shall  cast  the  first 
stone  at  him  ?  If  there  were  such  a 
hope,  it  vanished  at  her  words,  and 
the  Curate  went  on  gallantly. 

"You  must  be  frank  with  him, 
Hester;  do  not  let  any  scrupulous 
feelings  prevent  you  from  confiding 
everything  to  him.  For  consider 
what  is  at  stake.  If  the  whole  world 
were  given  you  to  choose  from,  I  do 
not  believe  you  could  find  another 
more  worthy  of  you  in  himself,  nor 
more  fit  to  make  you  happy.  Per- 
haps if,  without  warning,  he  had 
asked  you  for  explanation,  it  might 
have  been  withheld.  But  now  I  will 
trust  that  to-morrow  I  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my  words 
of  to-night  have  had  their  influence. 
In  thus  advising  you  I  have  done 
some  penance — I  have  indeed ;  but  it 
leaves  no  smart  behind— rather  bring- 
ing present  relief.  Think  well  of 
what  I  have  said,  Hester;  think 
well,  too,  of  what  you  will  say  to 
Durham  to-morrow.  And  now,  good 
night." 

Lady  Lee  rose  from  her  chair — put 
her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes — and 
withdrew  it. 

"  Poor  Josiah !  "  she  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  but  whether 
the  Curate  could  not  trust  himself  to 
take  it,  or  whether  he  had  made  a 
vow  of  self- mortification,  or  from 
whatever  cause  it  might  be,  he  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  the  action ;  and, 
shaking  his  head  as  he  repeated, 
"  Good  night,  good  night,"  went  out, 
without  looking  at  her. 

"  Have  you  managed  it  nicely,  Jo- 
siah ?  "  asked  Rosa,  meeting  him  in 
the  hall. 

"  I  have  done  my  best,  my  child — 
honestly  done  my  best,"  said  the 
poor  Curate. 
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Fane  was  seated  at  breakfast  next 
morning  in  his  rooms  at  the  Bush, 
while  his  servant  was  packing  his 
portmanteau,  to  be  ready  for  the 
afternoon  coach,  by  which  he  designed 
to  follow  on  the  track  of  Onslow. 

His  breakfasting  was  mere  matter 
of  form,  for  the  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  Lady  Lee 
occupied  his  mind,  and  made  him 
anxious.  Fane,  the  steely-hearted, 
whose  breast  had  hitherto  been  proof 
alike  against  the  open  attacks  of 
brilliant,  dashing  females,  and  the 
more  formidable  attempts  of  the  in- 
sidious and  meek  order  of  sirens,  was 
for  the  first  time  in  love.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  a  woman  had 
spoiled  his  appetite,  broken  his  sleep, 
and  filled  his  mind  with  conflicting 
thoughts  of  her;  being  one  moment 
inspired  with  hope  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  some  gleams  of  favour,  the 
next  reduced  to  despair,  by  recalling 
some  instances  of  discouragement. 
These  last,  too,  had  seemed  so  evi- 
dently intentional  on  the  part  of  her 
ladyship,  that  he  did  not  like  to 
dwell  on  the  events  of  the  last  two  or 
three  days — instinctively  preferring 
the  brighter  prospect  afforded  by  a 
previous  era  in  their  acquaintance. 

Few  would  have  been  readier  than 
Fane  to  extract  matter  of  amusement 
and  sarcasm  from  the  spectacle  now 
presented  by  himself.  A  fine  hand- 
some fellow,  with  good  digestive 
apparatus,  rejecting  muffin,  despising 
the  consolations  of  grill,  and  leaving 
his  coffee  untouched,  while  his 
.thoughts  wandered  doubtfully  around 
the  shrine  of  a  goddess — it  would 
have  made  him  witty  for  a  week. 
Yet  he  did  not  feel  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  look  at  the  present  case  in 
that  light — no  gleam  of  the  humorous 
lightened  his  meditations.  His  feel- 
ings were  none  the  less  strong  for 
being  rational.  He  felt  that  he  had, 
for  the  first  time,  seen  a  woman 
whom  his  judgment  and  imagination 
alike  approved — without  whom  his 
life  would  be  saddened — whom  he 
was  about  to  ask  to  be  the  partner  of 
it,  and  with  strong  doubts  of  success. 
So  that  the  experienced  reader  will 


perceive  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  article  of  judgment,  which  does 
not  perhaps  invariably  volunteer  its 
sanction  on  these  occasions,  his  state 
of  mind  did  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  generality  of  anxious 
lovers. 

To  him,  thus  rapt  and  neglectful  of 
his  victuals,  there  entered  Captain 
Sloperton.  More  congenial  company 
than  Sloperton's  would  just  then  have 
been  distasteful  to  Fane,  and  he 
heartily  wished  the  essenced  Captain 
drowned,  like  a  modern  Clarence,  in 
a  butt  of  his  own  favourite  bouquet. 
The  Captain  glanced  slightly  at  the 
untasted  breakfast,  returned  Fane's 
half-absent  greeting  by  a  nod  and  a 
sweet  smile,  and  seated  himself  near 
the  table. 

"  I  saw  your  name  in  orders  for 
leave  last  night,"  he  remarked  pre- 
sently. "  Bather  a  sudden  bolt,  isn't 
it?" 

"I  did  not  know  till  yesterday  that 
I  should  want  leave,"  returned  Fane. 

"  Nothing  of  a  melancholy  nature, 
I  hope?"  inquired  the  Captain,  with 
a  sympathetic  air. 

"  No — merely  some  family  busi- 
ness," said  Fane,  shortly. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  Slopertou, 
smoothing  his  moustache  with  the 
point  of  his  fore-finger,  "  it  might  be 
some  respectable  aunt,  or  venerable 
grandfather,  who  had  suddenly  quit- 
ted the  scene.  If  they  had  forgotten 
to  leave  you  a  legacy,  of  course  the 
occasion  would  have  been  one  of  un- 
mixed sorrow.  And  when  do  you 
start,  my  dear  fellow?" 

"  By  the  five  o'clock  coach,  this 
afternoon,"  answered  Fane. 

"By  the  five  o'clock  coach,  this  after- 
noon!" repeated  Sloperton.  "And, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  are  going  to 
take  leave  of  your  friends?  I  saw 
your  horse  waiting  below." 

Fane  did  not  answer,  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  his  leavetakings  were 
no  affair  of  Sloperton's.  The  latter 
was  thus  confirmed  in  his  surmise 
that  Fane  projected  a  visit  to  the 
Heronry,  and  he  also  guessed  the 
object  of  that  visit.  He  had,  indeed, 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
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merits ;  but  he  also  had  an  unwilling 
respect  for  Fane,  and  an  occasional 
suspicion  had  crossed  him  that  his 
rival's  mind  and  tastes  harmonised 
better  than  his  own  with  her  lady- 
ship's, though  he  never  doubted  (espe- 
cially since  Bagot  and  Kitty  Fillett 
had  confirmed  his  opinion)-  that  the 
balance  of  fascination  was  altogether 
on  his  own  side.  However,  though  he 
considered  his  place  in  her  ladyship's 
affections  as  perfectly  secure,  yet 
Fane's  visits  had  given  him  some 
little  secret  uneasiness ;  and  he  had 
therefore  noticed,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  the  late  apparent  coolness 
between  them.  Bagot,  acting  upon 
Seager's  advice,  had  explained  this 
coolness  entirely  to  Sloperton's  satis- 
faction, while  at  the  same  time  he 
showed  him  that  the  rivalry  was  not 
imaginary.  Seeing  Fane's  leave  of 
absence  announced  in  the  order-book, 
he  fancied  his  rival  was  quitting  the 
scene  in  despair,  and  he  now  came 
to  verify  this  supposition.  If  it  were 
so,  perhaps  Fane  might  be  meditating 
a  parting  visit,  to  try  his  luck  in  a 
desperate  throw  for  the  stakes.  "  If 
so,"  said  Sloperton  to  himself,  "  'twill 
be  charity  to  let  him  know  he  hasn't 
the  shadow  of  a  chance.  It's  what  I 
should  like  to  have  explained  to  my- 
self, if  his  case  were  mine.  I  should 
consider  it  painful,  of  course — rather ; 
but  friendly— very.  And  an  inter- 
view between  them  can  do  him  no 
good,  and  will  perhaps  unsettle  her 
for  a  day  or  two.  Decidedly  'twill 
be  friendly  to  stop  it." 

Such,  he  fancied,  were  the  real 
grounds  for  the  measure  he  had  re- 
solved on.  But  vanity  at  having 
prevailed  against  one  whose  rivalry 
he  had  so  much  reason  to  fear,  joined 
with  a  somewhat  ungenerous  wish  to 
enjoy  his  own  triumph,  had  more 
influence  than  he  imagined ;  while 
deep  below  all  lurked  a  fear  that 
Fane,  in  a  fair  field,  might  prevail. 

"  Do  you  know,  old  fellow,"  he 
said  with  charming  frankness,  "  I 
was  afraid  at  one  time  that  you  were 
going  to  interfere  with  me  in  a  cer- 
tain quarter:  I  was,  upon  my  life. 
You  see,  you  don't  usually  pay  par- 
ticular attentions  anywhere:  if  you 
did,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  any- 
thing of  it;  but  you  were  deuced 
particular  here— oh,  deuced.  Demmit, 
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Fane,  visits  of  three  or  four  hours 
a-day  regularly  —  'pon  my  life,  it 
made  me  quite  nervous,  until  I  found 
the  prize  was  my  own." 

"Prize! — what  prize? — what  are 
you  talking  about?"  asked  Fane, 
sternly. 

11  About  our  chances  with  a  certain 
fair  friend  of  ours,"  returned  Sloper- 
ton, calmly.  "Ah,  Fane,  my  boy, 
take  my  word  for  it,  there's  nothing 
like  a  little  experience  with  women 
to  insure  success  in  these  things.  I've 
been  accustomed  to  affairs  of  the  sort 
since  I  was — let  me  see — say  about 
fifteen,  or  fourteen  and  a  half— con- 
sequently you'll  admit,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that  if  I  bungled  at  this  time  of 
day,  I  might  as  well  give  up  practice 
at  once." 

Fane  was  regarding  him  with  a 
deepening  frown.  "  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  which  1  am  interest- 
ed," he  said,  "  oblige  me  by  speaking 
out." 

"  No  further  interested,  I  think," 
said  the  other,  waving  his  hand, 
u  than  as  a  friend  of  both  parties,  on 
whose  congratulations  I  reckon  ;  and 
I  shouldn't  now  mention  my  own 
success,  only  that  I  have  perceived t 
my  dear  fellow,  within  these  few 
days,  that  'you  have  dropt  the  pur- 
suit yourself.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am 
an  old  hand  at  these  things ;  and  not 
content  with  being  assured  of  my 
success  with  the  lady,  I've  also  secured 
another  important  party  to  the  affair. 
Look  at  that,  old  fellow,"  he  con- 
tinued, drawing  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  unfolding  it,  and  handing 
the  enclosed  paper  between  his  first 
and  second  fingers  to  Fane.  Then 
returning  to  his  old  occupation  of 
sleeking  his  mustache,  he  glanced 
from  the  corners  of  his  eyelids  at 
Fane's  face  as  he  read  it ;  feeling, 
perhaps,  a  little  exultation  as  he 
marked  the  change  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

For  it  certainly  did  change — first 
flushing  deep  red,  and  then  paling, 
while  his  lips  closed,  and  the  circle 
of  his  eyes  showed  clear  of  the  lids, 
as  he  read  this  paper.  In  it  the 
writer  gave  "  his  full  consent  and 
approval  to  the  marriage  of  Hester, 
relict  of  Sir  Joseph  Lee,  Bart.,  with 
Cecil  Sloperton,  Esq.,  whensoever  the 
aforesaid  parties  should  see  fit  to 
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celebrate  it."    It  seemed  formal  and 
regular,  and  was  signed  "  Bagot  Lee." 

He  read  it  over  three  or  four  times 
before  he  seemed  to  catch  the  mean- 
ing, though  the  wording  was  clear 
enough  ;  then,  laying  it  on  the  table, 
he  rose  and  turned  away  to  the 
window. 

This,  then,  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  altered  treatment  of  him — she 
was  engaged  to  Sloperton !  The  oc- 
casional relentings  which  he  (soft  fool 
as  he  was !)  had  set  down  to  a  far 
different  cause,  were  mere  glimpses 
of  repentance  from  a  consciousness 
that  she  had  given  him  encourage- 
ment, led  him  on  merely  to  trifle  with 
him,  while  giving  herself  to  another. 
Yes ;  it  was  the  last  solution  he 
should  ever  have  reached  unassisted, 
but  now  it  was  clear  as  noonday. 

Well !  he  had  been  a  fool,  an  idiot, 
this  once,  but  it  should  be  the  last 
time.  He  would  never  again  give  a 
woman  the  power  so  to  wound  him. 
And  yet  how  could  he  ever  have  guess- 
ed that  she,  Hester  Lee  (here  her 
ladyship's  noble,  thoughtful  face  rose 
plainly  before  him) — bow  could  he  ever 
have  guessed  that  she,  of  all  women, 
would  ever  have  been  caught  by  the 
fair  outside  of  such  a  man  as  Sloper- 
ton ?  And  was  a  woman  who  could 
be  so  caught  worthy  of  another 
thought  from  him? — no,  he  would  cast 
her  idea  from  his  memory.  An  ex- 
cellent and  valiant  resolution,  Cap- 
tain Fane — only  so  hard  to  keep. 

Suddenly  there  came  crowding  upon 
him  a  vast  number  of  memories — of 
smiles,  of  kind  words,  of  glances ; 
nay,  the  spirit  of  whole  interviews 
and  conversations,  distilled,  as  it  were, 
into  a  moment's  space,  flashed  vividly 
across  him,  till  he  was  bewildered  by 
the  recollections  he  had  unconsciously 
stored  up.  He  was  roused  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  by  the  voice 
of  Sloperton. 

"  By  the  by,  my  dear  fellow,"  be- 
gan the  Captain,  and  then  abruptly 
stopt,  for  Fane,  turning  suddenly  at 
his  voice,  cast  on  him  a  glance  that 
warned  Sloperton  he  had  better  not 
trifle  with  him  just  now.  Fane  made 
no  attempt  to  affect  indifference : 
what  did  he  care  for  the  exultation  of 
a  man  he  despised? — why  should  he 
trouble  himself  to  assume  a  disguise  ? 
what  would  have  mattered  to  him  just 
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then  the  opinions  of  the  whole  world, 
or  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  ?  He 
strode,  without  speaking,  across  the 
apartment,  and  passed  into  his  sleep- 
ing-room. Sloperton,  watching  him, 
felt  half  sorry  when  he  saw  how  strong 
was  the  emotion  he  had  succeeded  in 
creating.  "He  is  hit  rather  hard," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Really  'tis  a 
pity  we  both  fancied  the  same  woman. 
If  I  had  thought  he'd  have  taken  it  to 
heart  so,  I  almost  think  I  should  have 
let  him  make  the  discovery  for  him- 
self." 

He  heard  Fane  tell  his  servant,  in 
a  voice  of  forced  steadiness,  to  finish 
the  packing  of  his  portmanteau  im- 
mediately. He  would  go,  not  by  the 
afternoon  coach,  but  by  the  first  one, 
which  would  pass  in  half  an  hour. 

At  this,  Sloperton,  leaving  the 
room,  descended  to  the  street.  Loung- 
ing there  for  a  few  minutes,  he  saw 
Fane's  servant  come  down  and  tell 
the  groom  to  lead  his  master's  horse 
back  to  the  stable.  Satisfied  that  he 
had  thus  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the 
projected  visit,  he  then  repaired  to  his 
lodgings. 

These  being  situated  near  the  hotel, 
he  heard  the  coach  drive  up  to  the 
Bush,  he  saw  the  fresh  horses,  with 
their  clothes  on,  pass  up  the  street  to 
be  harnessed  to  it,  and  waited  at  the 
window  till  the  sound  of  the  bugle 
and  the  rumble  of  the  wheels  told  him 
it  had  started.  On  the  box-seat  sat 
Fane,  his  hat  pulled  down  far  on  his 
forehead.  Sloperton  stood  at  the 
window  ready  to  catch  his  eye  and 
wave  his  hand  to  him,  feeling  quite 
benevolently  disposed,  just  then,  to- 
ward his  defeated  rival;  but  Fane 
did  not  look  right  or  left. 

"Come,"  said  Sloperton  to  him- 
self, "'tis  better  he's  gone— it  pre- 
vents bother  and  confusion.  And, 
really,  'tis  something  to  be  proud  of 
to  cut  out  a  fellow  like  that— I  shall 
think  the  better  of  myself  for  it;" 
which,  however,  would  have  been  quite 
superfluous,  if  not  impossible. 

Fane,  mean  time,  as  he  left  Dod- 
dington  behind  him,  was  resolute  to 
root  the  memory  of  Lady  Lee  from 
his  mind.  It  was  thrust  out  at  one 
point  only  to  enter  at  another.  It  was 
suggested  incessantly  by  thoughts  ap- 
parently the  most  foreign  to  it.  He 
tried  to  talk  to  the  coachman,  and  to 
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attend  to  his  remarks ;  the  coachman, 
knowing  he  was  talking  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  "  a  cavalry  gent," 
immediately  began  to  enlarge  on  the 
merits  of  the  grey  filly  that  officiated 
as  his  off-leader.  The  grey  filly 
instantly  suggested  Diana,  and  the 
transition  from  Diana  to  her  fair  mis- 
tress was  short  and  easy.  Then  he 
asked  about  the  different  country-seats 
they  passed — but  he  remembered  to 
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have  seen  pictures  of  most  of  them  in 
a  history  of  the  county  in  the  library 
at  the  Heronry — and  he  thought  of 
her  who  was  then  perhaps  seated  in 
that  library,  till  he  was  enraged  at  the 
complacency  with  which  he  still  dwelt 
on  the  image.  It  started  up  from  all 
manner  of  odd  corners  and  nooks  of 
his  mind — put  by  there,  just  as  a 
miser  hides  some  of  his  guineas  in  a 
teapot  or  an  old  stocking. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


If  Fane  had  been  nervous  and  anx- 
ious that  morning,  Lady  Lee  had  been 
far  more  so.  Absence  of  mind — in- 
coherent replies — starts  as  the  door 
opened,  and  quick  anxious  glances 
towards  it,  all  told  the  observant  Rosa 
who  was  expected.  Therefore,  soon 
after  breakfast,  Rosa  coaxed  Orelia 
out  for  a  walk,  leaving  her  ladyship 
alone  in  the  library. 

Eleven  o'clock  came— the  earliest 
hour  at  which  she  thought  it  probable 
Fane  would  come.  A  book  was  open 
on  the  table  before  her,  but  she  had 
read  the  same  page  over  about  fifty 
times,  with  no  more  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  it  on  the  fifty- first  reading  than 
before  she  commenced.  Every  noise 
in  the  hall  made  her  start — once  a 
step  was  heard  which,  though  as  un- 
like Fane's  as  it  well  could  be,  she 
persisted  in  believing  must  be  his  :  it 
was  short,  quick,  and  apparently  ad- 
vancing at  a  run,  and  was  followed 
by  an  impatient  and  ineffectual  fum- 
bling at  the  handle  of  the  door,  lasting 
for  upwards  of  a  minute,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  mountain  was 
delivered  of  that  very  ridiculous  mouse 
Julius.  This  young  gentleman  was 
very  abruptly  dismissed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  more  manly  step  was 
heard— it  was  the  footman  with  some 
stupid  message — how  she  hated  the 
man ! — people  must  create  these  false 
alarms  merely  to  annoy  her — and 
yet  even  these  were  preferable,  she 
thought,  to  unbroken  expectation. 

Twenty  times  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  looked  at  her  watch — as  often 
at  the  little  gold  clock  which  two  ivory 
angels  held  between  them  on  the 
mantelpiece  —  twenty  times  she  ap- 
plied herself  anew  to  her  page,  and 
read  it  over  without  the  faintest  con- 


ception of  what  it  was  about.  She 
was  thinking,  all  the  time,  of  the  ex- 
planation she  should  give  Fane — how 
she  could  best  screen  Bagot,  and  how 
soften*  his  apparent  hatred  of  Fane, 
till  it  should  appear  only  a  mere  whim- 
sical prejudice.  For  though,  since  their 
late  nocturnal  interview,  her  indiffer- 
ence for  the  Colonel  had  been  con- 
verted into  positive  dislike,  yet  she 
somehow  wished  to  throw  the  conduct 
of  her  relation  into  as  favourable  a 
light  as  it  would  admit  of. 

She  wondered  how  Fane  would  take 
what  she  had  to  tell  him — whether 
he  would  listen  to  reason — whether 
he  would  attempt  to  argue,  or  submit 
at  once  to  what  was  inevitable — or 
(but  this  thought  was  only  allowed  to 
flit  dimly  across  her  mind,  and  was 
never  fairly  brought  up  for  inspec- 
tion)— or  whether  he  would  suggest 
any  mode  of  appeasing  Bagot. 

Twelve  o'clock  came — this  suspense 
was  hard  to  bear !  A  nervous  flush 
had  fixed  itself  on  her  cheek — she 
felt  a  strong  impulse  to  start  from  her 
chair  and  hurry  to  the  window,  or  out 
of  the  room,  or  anywhere,  for  a  mo- 
ment's change,  but  sat  still  neverthe- 
less. Half-past  twelve  :  an  embroid- 
ery frame  was  near  her — she  resolved 
to  do  a  certain  number  of  stitches,  and 
then  go  to  the  window :  she  did  so  ; 
went  to  the  window,  loitered  there, 
and  returned  to  do  some  more  stitches, 
this  time  increasing  the  number  by 
ten.  This  got  over  the  time  till  one 
o'clock ;  and,  shortly  after,  her  ear 
caught  the  tramp  of  a  horse  on  the 
gravel.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
go  to  the  window  and  see  who  this 
was,  but  she  couldn't  do  it ;  because 
it  might  not  be  him,  after  all,  and  she 
wished  to  prolong  her  hope.  The 
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horse  stopped  at  the  southern  en- 
trance ;  Fane  usually  dismounted 
there.  She  heard  the  servant  go  to 
the  door — what  could  he  mean  by 
going  so  slowly — why  didn't  the  crea- 
ture run  ?  She  heard  him  precede  the 
visitor  along  the  hall — they  reached 
the  door  of  the  library — itwas  opened, 
and  she  put  her  hand  before  her  eyes, 
bending  them  on  her  embroidery,  and 
stooped  for  ward  to  conceal  her  flutter; 
and  the  servant,  in  a  perfectly  calm 
and  equable  tone,  announced Cap- 
tain Sloperton. 

The  Captain  entered  with  rather 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  melan- 
choly sweetness  in  his  aspect.  He 
saw  her  start  at  his  name — he  saw  the 
deep  flush  on  her  face  turn  to  un- 
usual paleness  as  he  approached — he 
felt  her  hand  tremble  as  he  took  it, 
and  noticed,  too,  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 
And  the  Captain,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  pride  and  power,  felt  a  mixture  of 
exultation  and  pity  in  the  thought 
that  his  presence  could  occasion  such 
decided  and  interesting  emotion.  She 
had  concealed  her  feelings  cleverly 
enough  hitherto — but  be  had  known 
—yes,  he  had  been  perfectly  certain, 
even  before  that  jewel  of  a  girl,  Fillett, 
had  told  him  the  true  state  of  affairs 
— that  Lady  Lee  couldn't  keep  up  the 
farce  long:  gad,  sir,  he  had  half  a 
mind  topunish  her  hypocrisy  by  affect- 
ing indifference  in  his  turn — 'twould 
serve  her  right ;  but  no,  he  would 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and 
while  he  was  flushed  with  his  success 
at  having  got  rid  of  Fane;  yes,  he 
would  push  his  advantage  at  once,  and 
settle  the  business. 

Never  had  the  Captain's  voice  been 
more  softly  seductive,  or  his  eyes  more 
expressive,  than  when,  gently  press- 
ing Lady  Lee's  hand,  and  retaining  it 
as  long  as  he  was  allowed  (which 
wasn't  very  long),  he  said,  "  How  is 
my  fair  cousin  to-day?"  The  Cap- 
tain was  fond  of  alluding  to  the  rela- 
tionship— it  gave  him  the  right  to 
appear  a  little  more  intimate  than 
others  ;  and  while  taking  a  chair  near 
her,  and  placing  his  hafc  on  the  table, 
he  continued  to  regard  her  with  a  sad, 
serious  air,  which  he  did  not  doubt 
was  inexpressibly  affecting. 

She  felt  dreadfully  impatient :  first, 
there  was  the  disappointment ;  next, 
the  Captain's  leisurely  manner  indi- 


cated that  his  visit  might  not  be  a 
short  one  ;  and,  if  Fane  should  come 
while  he  was  here,  the  opportunity  so 
watched  and  longed  for  might  be  lost. 
But  that  must  not  be ;  she  would  be 
as  cold  to  Captain  Sloperton  as  pos- 
sible— even  uncivil,  if  necessary,  ra- 
ther than  suffer  the  chance  of  that. 
Nothing  could  well  be  farther  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  ill-starred  Sloper- 
ton than  the  idea  that  his  presence 
was  unwelcome.  u  I'll  give  her  a 
little  time  to  collect  herself,  poor 
thing,"  he  thought— so  he  said  aloud, 
motioning  gracefully  towards  the  open 
book  on  the  table,  "  May  I  ask  the 
subject  of  your  studies?" 

Lady  Lee  took  the  book  from  the 
table,  and  handed  it  to  him  for  an- 
swer. 

"  Ah, — Corinne"  he  said ;  "  a  love- 
tale.  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, turning  towards  her  with  charm- 
ing confidence,  "  do  you  know,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  been  reading  a  love- tale. 
If  I  had  been  asked  by  any  one  on  my 
road  hither,  How  would  you  like  to 
find  your  cousin  employed  ?  I  should 
have  answered,  By  all  means  in  read- 
ing Corinne" 

"Still  a  little  fluttered,"  thought 
the  Captain,  glancing  at  her,  as  she 
bit  her  lip  and  made  a  slight  gesture 
of  impatience. 

"  I  am  enchanted,  too,  at  finding 
you  alone,"  went  on  Sloperton .  u  Your 
two  young  friends  are  charming  girls, 
my  dear  cousin,  yet  I  should  never 
have  forgiven  their  presence  to-day." 

Lady  Lee  turned  her  face  quickly 
towards  him  with  a  look  of  surprise — 
snatching  at  the  same  moment  her 
hand  (which  he  offered  to  take)  hast- 
ily away. 

The  Captain  was  not  the  best-tem- 
pered man  in  the  world — "Really," 
he  said,  affecting  to  smile,  while  he 
turned  scarlet  with  anger — "realty, 
if  you  are  so  cruel,  I  shall  be  driven 
to  imitate  our  friend  Fane,  who  went 
by  the  coach  this  morning." 

Went  by  the  coach,  this  morning  ! 
He  was  gone,  then — she  should  not 
see  him,  and  there  would  be  no  ex- 
planation. Unkind,  not  to  give  her 
one  chance  of  doing  herself  justice ! 
She  wished  her  visitor  would  leave 
her  that  she  might  cry. 

Such  were  her  thoughts  ; — but  Slop- 
erton, doomed  to  accumulate  upon  his 
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devoted  head,  that  morning,  the  larg- 
est amount  of  her  displeasure  that  his 
evil  genius  could  procure  him,  misin- 
terpreted her  silence  and  agitation. 
He  thought  her  emotion  proceeded 
from  his  threat  of  leaving  her. 

"  You  must  not  always  take  me  at 
my  word,"  he  said,  smiling  more  en- 
ehantingly  than  ever.  "  Do  you  not 
know— are  you  not  now  in  your  heart 
perfectly  convinced  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  leave  you? 
What  has  brought  me  so  constantly 
to  the  Heronry  but  my  inability  to 
exist  except  in  your  presence  ?  What 
brings  me  here  now,  except  to  de- 
clare the  fact?  My  dear  cousin! — 
may  I  hope  that  title  will  soon  be  ex- 
changed for  a  nearer  one?" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  calm  con- 
fidence with  which  the  Captain  uttered 
this  speech.  He  spoke  it  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  form,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  female  prejudice,  but  insig- 
nificant in  itself.  Lady  Lee  rose  from 
her  chair,  and  seemed  to  her  as- 
tounded wooer  to  look  down  upon  him 
from  an  immeasurable  height,  while 
she  addressed  him. 

"  And  your  intention  in  coming 
here  to-day,"  she  said,  "  was  really, 
then,  to  make  this  declaration?" 

The  Captain,  utterly  confounded  by 
her  look  and  voice,  only  replied  by  a 
bow,  laying,  at  the  same  time,  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  with  some  dimi- 
nution of  his  customary  grace. 

She  was  too  vexed  to  be  sarcastic, 
or  perhaps  his  rejection  might  have 
been  conveyed  with  some  little  scorn 
of  language  as  well  as  of  look.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  she  repressed  her  impatience  at 
being,  at  such  a  juncture,  fooled  with 
the  very  counterfeit  and  caricature  of 
passion. 

So  she  repeated,  u  And  you  really 
came  here  to  say  this ! " 

"Is  it  so  very  incredible ?"  asked 
the  Captain,  beginning  to  feel  an  un- 
easy doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  success. 

"  I  hear  it  with  pain  and  surprise," 
she  said.  "  The  idea  is  so  new  that  it 
startles  me." 

"  Compose  yourself,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, soothingly.  "  However  charm- 
ing it  might  be  to  hear  your  con- 
sent uttered  in  words,  I  would  not 
distress  you  for  the  world.  Let  silence 
convey  it." 
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"No,"  said  Lady  Lee— "no!  I 
must  not  leave  you  in  doubt.  I  must 
not  leave  any  opening  for  a  renewal 
of  the  subject.  I  thank  you,  but  it  is 
impossible." 

Sloperton  stretched  out  his  hand  to- 
wards hers.  He  had  a  whole  battery 
of  arguments  and  looks  and  sighs  in 
reserve.  But  she  drew  back  from  him 
hastily. 

"  You  must  not  persist,"  she  said, 
in  a  severe  tone;  "  I  am  altogether 
in  earnest."  This,  however,  the  in- 
fatuated wooer  could  not  believe. 
"  Ah ! "  he  thought,  "  I've  been  a 
little  too  abrupt,  and  that's  what 
makes  her  restive ; — women  like  a 
touch  of  sentiment  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

"  My  plainness,"  said  he,  "  has 
offended  you,  but  'twas  all  owing  to 
the  sincerity  of  my  passion  "  (Lady 
Lee's  lip  curled  at  the  word).  "  Pray 
ascribe  it  to  that,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
believe  that  I  am  filled  with  the  most 
rapturous  sensations,  though  I  have 
perhaps  failed  to  express  them.  Oh, 
yes!"  said  the  Captain,  sliding  from 
his  chair  on  to  one  knee,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  speaking  in 
musical  and  plaintive  tones,  "  the 
most  rapturous — the  most  devoted — 
the  most  unchangeable — the — the  " — 

"  Spare  your  eloquence,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lee.  "  Believe  me,  it  will  not 
avail.  How  long,"  she  added,  chang- 
ing her  tone  from  contempt  to  anger, 
as  she  saw  him  prepare  to  renew  his 
protestations — "  how  long  will  your 
ingenious  vanity  continue  to  mislead 
you  ?  Ask  yourself,  sir,  what  share 
it  has  had  in  your  mistake  and  your 
discomfiture  ;  and  forgive  me  if  I  con- 
vince you  of  my  sincerity  by  leaving 
you."  So  saying,  she  swept  from  the 
room  with  a  swift,  impatient  step. 

For  a  moment  Sloperton  remained 
on  his  knee,  gazing  after  her  with  a 
countenance  which,  though  both  sad 
and  serious,  did  not  present  its  usual 
combination  of  those  elements  of  ex- 
pression. There  was  a  very  genuine 
look  of  astonishment  and  mortification 
in  his  eyes  and  half-opened  mouth — 
the  latter  showing  a  little  dark  aper- 
ture under  the  mustache.  Was  he 
dreaming  ?  Was  it,  indeed,  true  that 
he,  Cecil  Sloperton,  whose  conquering 
motto  was  brief  as  Caesar's,  had  been, 
not  merely  rejected,  which  of  itself 
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seemed  impossible  enough,  but  re- 
jected with  scorn? 

Very  pale,  and  with  a  numb,  tin- 
gling sensation,  he  gathered  up  his  hat, 
gloves,  and  cane,  and  went  out  into  the 
hall.  A  servant  stepped  forward  to 
let  him  out :  he  dared  not  look  at  the 
man — what  if  the  fellow  had  been  lis- 
tening, and  heard  Lady  Lee's  rejec- 
tion of  him  !  He  almost  fancied  he 
detected  derision  in  the  man's  face 
and  attitude  as  he  held  open  the  door 
for  him — nay,  the  very  groom  who 
held  his  bridle  and  stirrup  seemed,  to 
his  jealous  sensitiveness,  to  be  strug- 
gling with  some  secret  joke — at  his 
expense,  of  course. 

As  he  rode  away,  the  scene  began 
to  re-enact  itself  in  his  mind.  The 
Captain's  feminine  vanity,  thus  sharply 
wounded,  shrieked  out  like  Venus, 
when  she  felt  the  spear  of  Diomed. 
He  cursed  the  whole  household — he 
cursed  himself— he  cursed  Bagot,  who 
had  got  the  money  which  he,  Sloper- 
ton,  had  so  sagaciously  and  thriftily 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  his  own 
great  mortification.  No  doubt  (he 
said  to  himself)  Bagot  knew  what 
the  result  would  be  when  he  inveigled 
him  into  the  bargain — no  doubt  he 
was  at  this  moment  laughing  at  him 
for  a  fool !  And,  truly,  Bagot  might, 
with  great  propriety,  have  applied  to 
him  the  words  of  Falstaff,  "  Master 
Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds." 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  accom- 
panied him  in  his  homeward  ride  to 
his  lodgings.  He  lodged  in  the  main 
street  of  Doddington,  with  an  ancient 
widow,  retired  from  business.  The 
ancient  widow  had  a  niece,  Miss 
Finkle,  small,  pale,  and  attenuated, 
and  who,  owing  partly  to  these  acci- 
dents of  nature,  partly  to  an  acidity 
of  temper,  had,  contrary  to  her  own 
wish,  remained  unmarried,  though 
some  time  past  her  youth.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  this  damsel's 
comfort,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
had  the  Captain  never  come  to  lodge 
there,  for  she  not  only  fell,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  hopelessly  and  distract- 
edly in  love  with  him,  but,  with  a 
hope  of  appearing  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  his  eyes,  wore  such  tight  shoes 
and  dresses  that  she  could  scarcely 
either  walk  or  breathe,  and  was  ra- 
pidly reducing  herself  to  the  condition 
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of  a  consumptive  cripple.  She  had 
been  hitherto  decidedly  unpopular 
with  her  neighbours,  whom  she  had 
frequently  exasperated  by  her  acer- 
bities ;  but  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
her  young  female  acquaintances  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  of  late  a 
magical  change  in  her  favour.  They 
became  assiduous  in  their  visits,  and, 
setting  at  nought  the  little  defects 
which  had  formerly  offended  them  in 
Miss  Tinkle's  deportment,  they  were 
running  in  and  out  all  day  long,  on 
the  speculation  of  meeting  the  Captain 
on  the  stairs  ;  and  when  that  desired 
event  took  place,  they  would,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  dispositions,  either 
pass  him  with  an  air  of  austere  and 
virtuous  unconsciousness,  or  turn  their 
backs,  and  run  off  giggling. 

Some  of  these  admiring  nymphs  had 
assembled  in  Miss  Finkle's  sitting- 
room  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
turning Adonis. 

"  He's  coming,  Maria!"  said  Miss 
Tiddy,  a  short,  plump  girl,  thrusting 
herself  between  Miss  Brown  and  Miss 
Simpson,  who  monopolised  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Well,  you  needn't  push  me,  dear, 
if  he  is!"  said  Miss  Simpson,  snap- 
pishly— for  her  nose  had  been  unbe- 
comingly flattened  against  the  window 
by  Miss  Tiddy's  onset. 

"  Isn't  he  lovely  ?"  murmured  Miss 
Nopetty,  a  slender  damsel  with  lan- 
guishing black  eyes,  whose  father  kept 
a  circulating  library.  "  He's  the  imidge 
of  Lord  Reginald  de  Courcy  in  the 
'Perils  of  Passion.'" 

Miss  Finkle  had  kept  away  from  the 
window  that  she  might  be  ready  to 
run  down  and  open  the  door  to  the 
Captain. 

"  If  I  did  admire  him,  I'd  die  before 
I'd  show  it  so  much,"  she  said,  with 
virtuous  indignation,  to  Miss  Nopetty, 
who  had  got  on  a  chair  to  look  out  of 
the  window  over  the  heads  of  her 
friends.  "  Do  get  off  the  chair,  Hem- 
ma — I  wonder  you  ain't  ashamed." 
This  snub  was  ungracious,  to  say  the 
leastf  for  Miss  Nopetty  had  lately 
been  beaten  by  her  father  for  bring- 
ing novels  surreptitiously  to  Miss 
Finkle,  gratis,  out  of  pure  friendship. 

"  For  my  part,  I  wonder  what  you 
all  see  in  the  man,"  said  grim  Miss 
Brown,  who  had  been  watching  at 
the  window  longer  than  any  of  them, 
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and  who,  like  Chili  vinegar,  was  sour 
though  ardent. 

Unconscious,  for  once,  of  the  atten- 
tion he  excited.  Sloperton  dismounted 
and  entered  his  lodgings.  Neither  the 
hospitable  smile  of  the  martyred  Miss 
Finkle,  as  she  opened  the  door,  nor 
the  openly-admiring  glances  of  Miss 
Tiddy  and  Miss  Nopetty,  nor  the 
sidelong  ones  of  Miss  Simpson  and 
Miss  Brown,  shed  any  gleam  of  com- 
fort into  the  Captain's  breast  as  he 
walked  hastily  up-stairs.  Not  one 
look  or  sign  of  notice  did  he  vouchsafe 
in  return  before  he  slammed  the  door 
of  his  sitting-room.  There  was  a  pink 
and  perfumed  note  on  the  table  (ex- 
actly like  one  stuck  conspicuously  in 
the  frame  of  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece),  which  the  Captain 
snatched  up,  but,  instead  of  reading 
it,  wrenched  it  in  twain,  with  an  im- 
proper expression,  and  flung  the  frag- 
ments into  the  grate ;  while  his  ser- 
vant, coming  into  the  room  with  a 
message,  was  dismissed  with  a  vehe- 
ment abruptness  that  testified  to  his 
extreme  discomposure.  It  was  long 
since  he  had  been  so  ruffled,  for  his 
habitual  successes  had  ill  prepared 
him  to  sustain  a  repulse.  If  he  could 
have  found  comfort  anywhere,  it  would 
have  been  in  that  room,  for  on  the 
walls  were  multiplied  pictures  of  the 
object  of  his  tenderest  devotion — viz., 
himself.  He  was  represented  in 
chalks,  and  water-colours,  and  oils ; 
sitting,  standing,  reading,  and  riding  ; 
in  plain  clothes  and  undress  and  full 
dress ;  with  his  helmet  beside  him, 
and  with  it  on  his  head.  In  the  con- 
templation of  these  he  always  found 
solace,  but  now  he  didn't  even  look 
at  them. 

He  sat  revolving  the  direst  projects 
of  revenge.  He  would  marry  the 
handsomest,  most  accomplished,  and 
most  fashionable  girl  he  could  find, 
and  bring  her  down  to  Doddington  to 
harrow  up  the  soul  of  the  then  too- 
late-repentant  Lady  Lee.  He  would 
seek  an  opportunity  to  meet  her,  and 
wither  her  by  his  calm  scorn.  He 
would  insult  Bagot,  who,  after  fleecing 
him,  was  doubtless  now  enjoying  his 
discomfiture — even  Kitty  Fillett  was 
included  in  these  schemes  of  ven- 
geance. 

In  this  humour  he  was  found  by  Mr 
Gates,  who  came  rattling  up-stairs 


like  a  tornado,  followed  by  a  bull-dog 
and  two  terriers.  Mr  Oates's  own 
spirits  were  so  high  as  to  be  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  calamity,  which 
rendered  him  by  no  means  a  desirable 
companion  in  the  present  low  state  of 
Sloperton's;  and  the  Captain  asked 
him,  with  some*  irritation,  u  Whether 
the  fact  of  his  having  nerves  of  his 
own  like  fiddle-strings  entitled  him  to 
torture  other  people's  with  his  infernal 
clatter?" 

' '  Beg  pardon  of  your  nerves,  Nobby," 
said  the  irreverent  Mr  Gates,  seating 
himself  on  the  table,  and  dangling 
one  leg  to  and  fro.  "  Don't  faint 
yet,  there's  a  good  fellow,  as  I've 
something  to  tell  you.  Shall  I  borrow 
a  smelling-bottle  from  Ribs-aud- 
ankles  ?  "  (This  was  Mr  Oates's  so- 
briquet for  Miss  Finkle,  in  allusion  to 
the  most  prominent  features  of  her 
anatomy.) 

Sloperton  put  on  a  look  of  lofty  con- 
tempt, but  did  not  succeed  in  discon- 
certing the  audacious  Mr  Gates  in  the 
least. 

"  Sloper,  my  boy,"  said  that  gentle- 
man, "  I  wish  you  had  waited  for  my 
advice  before  you  paid  forfeit  in  that 
Goshawk  business.  I  stood  to  my 
bet,  you  know — 'twas  only  fifty  ;  be- 
sides, my  maxim  is,  If  you  lose  you 
lose,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

"  What !— don't  you  think  I  got 
well  out  of  it  ?  "  said  Sloperton. 

"Pooh!"  said  Gates;  "'twas  a 
plant — a  regular  do.  Just  listen,  now, 
how  I  discovered  it.  I  had  mentioned 
the  matter  to  Chick,  a  sporting  friend 
of  mine,  who  is  training  a  horse  quietly 

down  at .    I  mentioned  you  had 

a  heavy  bet  against  the  mare,  and 
asked  him  to  find  out  all  he  could  about 
her.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  not 
long  ago  he  observed  Seager  and  an- 
other man,  who,  from  his  description, 
must  be  old  Lee,  entering  a  stable 
very  early  in  the  morning.  They  had 
a  mare  brought  out  to  try,  and  Chick 
saw  her  come  back  lame." 

"  Good  God  !  you  don't  say  so !  " 
exclaimed  Sloperton,  who  listened 
with  suddenly- aroused  interest. 

**  Lame,  and  no  mistake,"  repeated 
Gates.  "  Well,  upon  hearing  from 
me,  and  coupling  what  I  had  told  him 
with  what  he  had  seen,  he  went  to  the 
stable  quietly,  to  try  and  pump  the 
groom  in  charge  of  the  mare  ;  but  he 
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was  close,  and  wouldn't  peach — said 
the  mare  was  all  right,  and  'twas  only 
her  way  of  going.  But,  in  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  the  groom  comes  to 
my  friend  Chick,  and  tells  him  that 
Seager  had  been  fool  enough  to  thrash 
him  soundly  for  some  neglect,  and  in 
revenge  he  would  tell  him,  now,  that 
the  mare  was  dead  lame,  and  that  the 
4  vet,'  whose  name  he  mentioned,  be- 
lieved she'd  got  navicular.  I  always 
thought  that  Seager  a  bit  of  a  leg. 
Ain't  you  sorry,  now,  Sloper,  that  you 
paid  away  your  money  so  easily  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Sloperton,  grinding  his 
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teeth  ;  "  I  never  was  so  glad  of  any- 
thing in  my  life.  I'd  have  paid  double 
the  money,  cheerfully,  for  the  chance 
it  gives  me.  You  say  he  thinks  the 
other  man  was  Lee  ?  " 

"  So  he  says ;  but  that's  easily 
found  out  from  the  groom.  Besides, 
you  can  ascertain  whether  Lee  was, 
or  was  not,  at  the  Heronry  about 
that  time." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Sloperton.  "  We 
must  follow  this  up.  Only  let  us  bring 
it  home  to  'em,  Gates,  my  boy,  and  I 
shall  think  the  money  well  bestowed. 
I'll  push  the  thing  to  the  utmost." 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 


Sloperton  lost  no  time  in  pursuing 
the  trace  thus  afforded  him.  He 
questioned  the  groom  himself,  who 
confirmed  his  previous  statement  as 
to  the  lameness  of  the  mare  and  the 
nature  of  it,  and  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  stranger  who  had 
accompanied  his  master  was  Colonel 
Bagot  Lee.  He  tried  also  to  sound 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  but  that 
gentleman  was  never  to  be  found 
when  wanted  in  the  business,  and 
there  was,  therefore,  reason  to  sup- 
pose he  was  in  the  interests  of  the  op- 
posite party.  However,  the  materials 
collected  being  laid  before  an  eminent 
man  of  law,  were  at  once  pronounced 
by  him  sufficient  to  support  proceed- 
ings for  fraud  against  Seager  and  the 
Colonel ;  and  Sloperton,  still  smarting 
from  his  recent  repulse  and  losses,  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  a  prosecution. 

The  first  notice  of  this  was  a  terrible 
shock  to  Bagot.  He  cowered  beneath 
it,  hid  himself  at  the  Heronry,  and 
would  see  no  one  except  his  confede- 
rate Seager. 

But  in  a  little  while  he  began  to 
hold  up  his  head  again.  By  a  curious 
mental  process,  common  in  such  cases, 
he  began  himself  to  receive  the  colour- 
ing which  he  had  wished  to  give  to 
the  transaction  as  the  true  one.  He 
actually  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
been  from  the  first  ignorant  and  un- 
suspicious of  the  mare's  true  state; 
that,  in  recommending  Sloperton  to 
pay  forfeit,  he  had  given  him  con- 
scientious advice,  quite  independent 
of  any  hint  to  that  effect  from  Seager  ; 
and  that  he,  Bagot,  had  been  merely 


an  innocent  tool  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  was  now  an  extremely  ill- 
used  man.  So  completely  did  he  sur- 
render himself  to  this  delusion,  that 
he  even  reasoned  on  the  like  imagi- 
nary grounds  in  his  conversations 
with  Seager ;  and  that  gentleman,  far 
from  contradicting,  rather  encouraged 
the  hallucination,  which  he  privately 
chuckled  over  as  one  of  the  best  jokes 
he  had  ever  heard,  and  only  regretted 
that  the  delicate  nature  of  the  subject 
prevented  him  from  sharing  his  amuse- 
ment with  some  appreciating  friend. 

"  You  know,"  poor  Bagot  would 
say,  over  his  grog,  "you  know  the 
mare  went  splendidly  that  morning — 
a  most  astonishing  mare.  Very  well, 
I  was  Sloperton's  friend,  you  see — as 
good  a  friend  as  ever  he  had;  by 
Jupiter,  sir,  he  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  billiards  till  I  showed  him.  I 
was  the  man  that  showed  him  how  to 
cut  in  the  red  off  the  spot,  and  how 
to  bring  both  balls  back  into  baulk, 
and  half-a-dozen  other  good  strokes. 
Well,  sir,  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  me  to  give  him  a  bit  of  friendly 
advice? — though,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
against  your  interests  —  but  that 
couldn't  be  helped,  you  know,  Seager." 

Seager  would  look  at  him  fixedly, 
with  a  comical  expression  in  his  hard, 
unwinking  eye,  but  with  perfect 
gravity. 

"Therefore,"  Bagot  would  go  on, 
with  an  argumentative  motion  of  his 
head,  "  therefore,  though  'twas,  as  I 
say,  contrary  to  your  interests,  and 
though  you,  Seager,  were  also  a  friend 
of  mine  that  I  had  a  great  regard  for, 
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yet,  as  a  man  of  honour — as  a  man  of 
honour  and  uprightness,  who  likes  to 
see  everything  upon  the  square,  I  was 
in  duty  bound  to  give  him  the  advice 
which  I  did.  4  I've  seen  the  mare,'  I 
said  to  him ;  '  I  know  what  she  can 
do.  You're  a  young  man ;  I've  had 
great  experience — pay  the  forfeit.' 
And  now,  damme,  sir,  he  turns  round 
upon  me  in  the  most  ungrateful  and 
ungentlemanly  way,  and  says  I  got 
him  into  the  trap — says,  by  gad,  sir, 
'twas  my  fault."  And  the  poor  Colo- 
nel, with  a  profound  conviction  of  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  Sloperton  in  particular,  would  shake 
his  head,  and  bury  his  red  nose  in  his 
tumbler. 

"  What  a  shocking  thing  'twould 
be,"  Mr  Seager  would  remark,  with 
grave  irony,  "  if  Sloperton  should 
persuade  the  jury  to  believe  him. 
Quite  horrible,  you  know — and  the 
law  is  infernally  uncertain.  Lots  of 
innocent  people  get  shopped,  you 
know." 

"Jury,  sir!"  Bagot  would  roar; 
"  there's  nothing  to  go  to  a  jury. 
'Twill  never  come  into  court,  sir ! " 

If  it  never  had  come  into  court, 
that  would  have  been  owing  less  to 
the  excellence  of  Bagot's  case  than  to 
the  exertions  of  Seager.  That  gen- 
tleman was  now  in  his  element— bul- 
lying and  bribing  witnesses,  suppress- 
ing evidence,  here  and  there  invent- 
ing a  little,  and  throwing  out  hints 
for  the  guidance  of  his  legal  advisers 
which  impressed  those  gentlemen  with 
a  great  idea  of  his  astuteness.  Plots 
and  counterplots,  concealed  efforts  at 
•compromise,  incessant  attempts  to 
discover  the  enemy's  weak  points  and 
to  conceal  his  own,  and  frequent  con- 
sultations with  low  attorneys  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  work,  enlivened  his 
existence,  and  called  all  his  faculties 
into  play ;  and,  as  the  racing  season 
was  luckily  drawing  to  a  close,  he 
was  able  to  lend  his  undivided  ener- 
gies to  the  business. 

Meanwhile  they  were  out  on  bail 
till  the  trial  should  come  on.  To  find 
security  for  this  bail,  and  to  meet  the 
more  pressing  demands  of  the  trades- 
men in  town,  who,  by  arresting  him, 
might  just  now  have  placed  him  in  an 
extremely  awkward  predicament,  had 
nearly  exhausted  all  Bagot's  hard- 
earned  thousand  pounds.  He  at 


first  joined  Seager  in  his  efforts,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  the  compro- 
mise, to  effect  which  he  would  have 
given  Sloperton  notes  of  hand  to  any 
amount;  but  Sloperton's  nature  was 
vindictive,  and  had  these  offers  been 
as  substantial  as  they  were  munifi- 
cent, he  would  have  rejected  them. 
The  Captain,  with  a  firmness  that 
showed  how  deeply  his  vanity  had 
been  wounded,  steadily  insisted  on 
his  pound  of  flesh  ;  and  Bagot,  taking 
Seager's  advice  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  to  him,  went 
back  to  the  Heronry  and  drank  harder 
than  ever. 

He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to 
remain  here  undisturbed.  Applica- 
tions for  money  from  Seager,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  were 
frequent  and  pressing.  Besides  this, 
many  of  the  tradesmen  to  whom  he 
was  indebted,  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings pending  against  him,  became 
loud  in  their  demands  for  payment, 
accompanying  them  with  threats  in 
case  of  non-compliance  ;  and  Bagot, 
foreseeing  that  an  arrest  for  debt 
would  not  only  prevent  him  from 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
trial  from  taking  place,  but  would 
also  prevent  his  evading  the  penalty 
of  the  law  in  case  of  judgment  being 
given  against  him,  was  driven  to 
satisfy  them  with  something  more 
substantial  than  fair  words,  and  to 
pay  the  more  menacing  in  full.  Mr 
Dubbley,  too,  was  urgent  for  payment 
— or  rather  Mr  Dubbley's  lawyer, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  was  now 
in  legal  hands;  and  though  Bagot 
did  not  fear  that  the  Squire  would 
really  proceed  to  extremities  against 
him,  yet  his  conduct  served  greatly 
to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the 
unfortunate  Colonel. 

Seager  had  not  failed  to  hint  to  the 
Colonel  the  expediency  of  using  his 
position  as  guardian  to  Julius  to  ob- 
tain a  present  supply.  Bagot  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  do  this — shel- 
tering his  conscience,  as  usual,  under 
the  plea  of  its  being  merely  a  loan,  to 
be  repaid  hereafter — but  it  was  not 
in  his  power.  His  guardianship  of 
the  young  baronet  was  personal, 
merely — the  property  being  managed 
by  trustees,  who,  as  Bagot  had  al- 
ready ascertained  by  experiment, 
would  not  permit  any  infringement  of 
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the  interests  of  their  young  charge, 
however  plausibly  it  might  be  veiled, 
nor  indeed  any  interference  on  his 
part.  Apprised  of  the  uselessness  of 
any  attempt  of  this  kind,  Seager  be- 
came louder  and  more  direct  in  his 
insinuations  as  to  the  wrong  Bagot 
had  suffered  by  the  interposition  of 
the  present  heir  between  him  and 
affluence.  u  Once  rid  of  that  little 
beggar,"  Seager  ventured  to  say,  "  we 
should  go  through  this  infernal  busi- 
ness with  flying  colours."  Bagot 
made  no  answer  at  the  time ;  but 
Seager  noticed  that,  instead  of  pet- 
ting the  boy  as  formerly,  he  now 
once  or  twice  repulsed  him  with  mo- 
roseness. 

"  By  the  Lord,  Lee,"  Seager  said 
one  day,  "  if  I  had  a  young  ne- 
phew of  that  sort  sticking  in  my 
throat,  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  he 
wouldn't  stick  there  long.  I'd  put 
him  on  a  vicious  pony,  or  set  him  to 
play  with  a  dog  that  I  thought  was 
going  mad,  or  try  some  dodge  that 
gave  him  a  chance  of  going  to  king- 
dom come  without  compromising  my- 
self. If  he  would  only  pretend  to  be 
dead  for  a  couple  of  months  or  so, 
'twould  answer  our  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  the  trial  comes  on  in  six 
weeks,  and  no  funds  forthcoming." 

Another  time  Seager,  observing  the 
Colonel  to  be  more  dismal  than  usual, 
told  him,  to  comfort  him,  that  they 
needn't  want  for  money  to  carry  on 
the  business. 

u  How  so  ?  "  inquired  Bagot,  with 
interest.  "  Where  is  it  to  come 
from  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it 
before,"  said  Seager,  "  for,  knowing 
your  sentiments  for  her  ladyship,  I 
thought  'twas  best  to  ascertain  myself 
how  she  was  disposed  to  take*  the 
thing  before  mentioning  it  to  you; 
so,  yesterday,  I  went  and  spoke  to 
her  quietly.  I  set  before  her  a  strong 
picture  of  persecuted  innocence"  (here 
Seager  winked  facetiously),  "  hinted 
darkly  at  the  mischief  that  threatened 
you,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
family  disgrace,  and  finally  told  her 
that  nothing  but  a  supply  of  the  ready 
was  wanting  to  avert  it." 

"  The  devil  you  did ! "  exclaimed 
Bagot.  "  And  pray,  sir,  who  autho- 
rised you  to  make  any  application  of 
the  kind  ?  Cursed  officious  ! "  mut- 


tered the  Colonel,  his  lips  trembling 
with  excitement. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr  Seager, 
ironically,  "cursed  officious! — oh, 
yes !  'Twas  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
undertake  the  office !  —  talking  to 
women  of  that  sort  is  so  much  in  my 
line !  And  her  way  of  treating  me 
was  so  pleasant — not  cool  nor  con- 
temptuous, oh  no !  Didn't  look  at 
me  as  if  I  was  a  toad !  not  in  the 
least ! " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  pre- 
sently, "  and  what  did  she  say  ?  Let 
out  some  spite,  ah  ?  Cool  indifference, 
with  a  touch  of  venom  for  me  ?  By 
the  Lord,  I  can  fancy  her — I  can 
fancy  her,  with  her  infernal  lofty 
calmness.  Pretended  pity,  I  sup- 
pose, but  said  I  was  quite  competent 
to  manage  my  own  affairs — wouldn't 
presume  to  interfere  in  them — or 
something  of  that  sort.  Oh,  I  know 
her  well." 

"  Quite  wrong,"  said  Mr  Seager ; 
"  she  said  at  once  that  she  was  ready 
to  assist  you  to  the  utmost  of  her 
power.  You  say  she's  clever,  Lee,  but 
she  seems  to  me  awfully  soft.  She 
sat  down  directly  (luckily,  without 
inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  the 
case),  and  took  pen  and  ink  to  write 
you  a  message  to  that  effect ;  but  she 
seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
dressing you,  for  she  said,  after  tear- 
ing up  two  or  three  sheets,  that  as  I 
seemed  to  be  in  Colonel  Lee's  confi- 
dence, I  would  perhaps  be  good  enough 
to  deliver  the  message  verbally,  which, 
perhaps,  he  would  prefer  to  a  commu- 
nication from  herself." 

"All  sheer  humbug,  sir,"  said 
Bagot;  "she  knows  I've  got  power 
over  her,  and  she  wants  to  propitiate 
me — a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring,  sir. 
She  knows  deuced  well  I'd  rather  rot 
than  take  a  sous  from  her." 

"  Why,  of  course,  she  must  have  a 
motive  of  some  kind ;  she  isn't  such  a 
fool,  you  may  be  sure,  as  to  offer  all 
this  without  expecting  to  get  some- 
thing by  it.  But  you  needn't  disturb 
yourself  about  her  motives — all  you 
want  is  her  money." 

"  One  word  !  "  said  Bagot,  angrily. 
"  I'll  have  none  of  her  money— not  if 
she  offered  it  on  her  knees.  And  I 
beg  you'll  not  interfere  any  more  in 
that  quarter,  as  you  will  only  oblige 
me  to  tell  her  what  I  now  tell  you" — 
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"  Well,"  said  Seager,  "please  your- 
self.  Without  a  supply  of  the  need- 
ful 'twill  go  hard  with  us,  and  I  shall 
make  preparations  for  a  bolt ;  I  ad- 
vise you  to  do  the  same." 

Seager  could  not  comprehend  Bagot's 
scruples,  which  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  an  obligation  from  a  person 
he  disliked — more  than  disliked,  in- 
deed, for  his  feelings  towards  Lady 
Lee  had  now  risen  to  positive  hatred. 
He  had  at  once  divined  aright  the 
cause  of  Sloperton's  sudden  acrimo- 
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nious  hostility;  and  the  account  which 
his  inquiries  elicited  from  the  watch- 
ful Fillett,  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Captain's  last  visit,  her  ladyship's  ab- 
rupt retirement  to  her  own  room,  and 
Sloperton's  retreat  with  every  appear- 
ance of  discomfiture,  quite  satisfied 
him  of  the  correctness  of  his  surmise. 
Accordingly,  his  hostility  towards 
Lady  Lee  was  immensely  aggravated 
when  he  considered  her,  in  addition  to 
former  offences,  as  the  cause  of  his 
present  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


One  dreary  autumn  afternoon  Bagot 
sat  in  his  room  perusing  a  letter  from 
Seager,  who  had  gone  to  town  to  look 
after  the  business  of  the  trial.  The 
Colonel  abhorred  the  subject  so  much 
that  he  could  scarcely  bring  himself 
to  read  the  details  which  Seager  had 
furnished  him  with — but  at  length  he 
applied  himself  doggedly  to  the  task. 
The  letter  fluttered  in  his  hand,  the 
unsteadiness  of  which  had  increased 
so  much  that  he  did  not  trust  himself 
to  shave  more  than  a  very  small  patch 
of  chin,  and  had  let  his  large  grizzled 
whiskers  effect  a  junction  across  his 
upper  lip  through  the  medium  of  a 
bristly  mustache,  exhibiting  alto- 
gether such  a  quantity  of  hair  that 
one  might  have  fancied  he  had  thrust 
his  nose  and  eyes  through  a  hole  in 
an  old  wig. 

Though  Bagot  did  succeed,  after  a 
fashion,  in  excluding  a  belief  in  his 
own  complicity  and  consequent  liabi- 
lity to  disgrace,  yet  it  hovered  round 
him  always  in  an  indefinite  form,  col- 
ouring his  meditations  with  the  most 
sombre  hues,  and  showing  his  future 
through  a  darkening  medium.  He 
had  now  made  some  steps,  even  in 
years,  down  the  declivity  of  life,  and 
his  fast  style  of  existence  had  of  course 
accelerated  his  progress.  Old  inti- 
macies were  disappearing,  swallowed 
up  by  matrimony  or  business,  or  the 
grave ;  a  young  set  were  rising  round 
him,  who  regarded  him  doubtfully, 
withholding  both  the  confidence  they 
gave  to  those  of  their  own  age,  and  the 
respect  that  should  have  attached  to 
one  of  his.  Their  society  was  more 
necessary  to  him  than  his  to  them, 
and  therefore,  though  he  resented,  at 


first,  such  undue  liberties  as  the  more 
reckless  were  inclined  to  take  with 
him,  and  had  put  several  forward 
young  gentlemen  down  with  great 
majesty,  yet,  finding  that  he  must 
eitherputup  with  their  irreverent  jokes 
or  else  painfully  narrow  his  circle,  he 
was  fain  to  allow  himself  to  be  re- 
garded in  a  comic  light.  The  loss  of 
this  kind  of  dilapidated  popularity 
would  seem  trifling — but  it  had  almost 
become  Bagot's  all.  What  substitute 
for  it  had  he  to  look  to  ?  Where  was 
the  promise  that  those  comforts  which 
Macbeth  had  learnt  ought  to  accom- 
pany old  age  would  be  his  ?  He  must 
continue  to  be  "  old  Lee  " — "  that 
precious  old  sinner  the  Colonel " — or 
nothing. 

Mr  Seager's  epistle  being  one  that 
might  be  required  for  future  reference, 
Bagot  opened  a  drawer  filled  with 
old  letters,  in  order  to  put  it  by  after 
reading  it.  With  a  view  of  diverting 
his  mind  from  its  gloom  for  a  moment, 
he  occupied  himself  in  turning  over 
some  of  these.  Presently  he  took  the 
drawer  out,  and  placing  it  on  the 
table  between  himself  and  the  brandy 
bottle,  sat  searching  among  the  heaps 
of  letters,  sometimes  pausing  to  turn 
one  right  side  up  before  flinging  it 
aside.  He  had  not  thought  he  had 
so  many  of  them  by  him  ;  the  writers 
of  some  were  almost  forgotten  in  per- 
son and  name.  It  is  not  a  cheerful 
task,  under  any  circumstances,  this 
of  looking  over  old  letters  —  there 
is  a  sadness  in  glancing  at  bits  of 
the  past  through  these  loopholes  ;• — 
and  a  troubadour  of  our  own  time, 
the  venerable  Milnes,  reading  in  ex- 
treme old  age  the  epistolary  effusions 
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of  his  youth,  was  moved  even  to 
verse. 

Bagot,  though  not  poetic,  was  moved 
to  feelings  more  akin  to  poetry  than 
he  would  easily  have  believed.  The 
gaiety  of  these  memories  of  his  hot 
youth  made  the  present  more  dismal 
by  contrast.  There  were  invitations 
•  to  parties  which  Bagot  remember- 
ed to  have  found  particularly  jovial. 
There  was  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
written  to  him  at  school,  when  there 
was  somebody  in  the  world  to  care 
about  him.  Then  he  lighted  on  a  whole 
packet  of  letters  with  the  superscrip- 
tion of  the  top  one  in  a  female  hand, 
and  these  he  opened,  one  by  one.  It 
was  difficult,  even  for  Bagot  himself, 
to  recognise  the  hero  of  those  endear- 
ing phrases,  that  affectionate  solici- 
tude, that  eager  interest,  poured  forth 
with  the  warmth  of  an  imaginative 
girl  who  had  been  resolved  to  turn 
defects  into  charms,  and  to  exagge- 
rate the  latter  where  they  existed,  in 
the  red-nosed,  grizzled  reader  who 
now  frowned  at  them  over  his  eye- 
glasses. He  remembered  that  this 
love  affair  had  been  a  pleasant  pas- 
time, and  that  these  affectionate  epis- 
tles, ascribing  to  him  qualities  on 
whose  absence  he  valued  himself,  had 
a  good  deal  diverted  him  at  the  time. 
Somehow  the  expressions  of  interest 
and  affection  did  not  now  strike  him 
in  a  jocular  light. 

He  dropt  the  last  of  them  from  his 
hand,  and  sat  gazing  at  the  wall  with 
eyes  more  watery  than  usual.  Half- 
formed  visions  of  future  respectability 
flitted  across  his  mind — he  was  scarce 
fifty  yet — older  fellows  than  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  quietly  every 
day.  Only  this  cursed  prosecution 
still  hung  between  him  and  the  hori- 
zon. Let  that  be  well  over,  and  he 
would  seriously  think  about  changing 
his  life.  But  to  get  it  well  over  he 
must  have  money,  and  how  that  was 
to  be  procured  he  did  not  know;  and 
to  avoid  returning  into  the  old  weary 
hopeless  track,  he  took  up  another  let- 
ter. It  was  from  Sir  Joseph,  written 
before  his  marriage,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  seriously  ill ;  and  it  recom- 
mended to  Bagot's  care  and  considera- 
tion, as  heir  to  the  property,  some 
improvements  theBaronet  wished  car- 
ried out.  Sir  Joseph  had  recovered 
from  the  attack,  and  the  circumstance 
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had  made  but  slight  impression  on 
Bagot ;  but  now  he  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  different  position  he 
would  have  been  in  had  his  nephew 
died  then.  As  he  was  dead  now,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him, 
and  what  a  difference  to  Bagot !  There 
would  have  been  no  Lady  Lee,  no 
Julius,  no  impending  disgrace. 

Presently  Bagot  put  away  his  let- 
ters, took  his  hat,  and  set  out  to  walk 
over  to  Monkstone.  In  two  or  three 
previous  interviews,  his  creditor,  Mr 
Dubbley,  who  could  not  quite  divest 
himself  of  his  respect  for  Bagot,  had 
professed  great  regret  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  promised  to  stop 
them,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
friendship  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Bagot 
turned  his  back  than  all  his  promises 
were  forgotten.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  Squire  was  either  really 
absent,  or,  as  Bagot  suspected,  had 
denied  himself.  The  Colonel  was 
returning  homeward  in  desponding 
mood,  when,  passing  by  the  Dubbley 
Arms  in  Lanscote,  he  stept  in  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy 
at  the  bar. 

This  drinking  of  drams  at  the  Dub- 
bley Arms,  when  Bagot  happened  to 
be  passing  of  an  afternoon,  had  never 
been  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Bagot 
was  not  proud — he  liked  to  keep  up 
his  popularity  by  talking  with  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Heronry,  many  of  whom, 
had  known  him  from  a  boy,  and  he 
would  chat  with  the  landlord  or  his 
guests  for  half  an  hour  together  with 
great  condescension.  Of  late,  Bagot's 
craving  both  for  drams  and  for  society 
had  increased.  He  had  never  been 
fond  of  being  alone,  but  at  present  his 
own  thoughts  became  speedily  intoler- 
able to  him;  and,  not  caring  under 
present  circumstances  to  venture 
among  his  usual  associates,  he  became 
doubly  affable  to  his  inferiors. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  Bagot  entered  as  aforesaid 
for  a  dram.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  Bagot  ever  did  this  in  a  way  to 
suffer  loss  of  personal  dignity ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  increased  his  popularity 
without  diminishing  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.  The  landlord 
was  a  sporting  character,  and  Bagot 
had  therefore  plenty  of  inquiries  to 
make  from  him— in  the  midst  of  whicli 
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he  would  introduce  the  subject  of  the 
dram  quite  incidentally.  As  there 
happened,  this  evening,  to  be  two  or 
three  farmers  drinking  in  the  bar, 
Bagot,  after  bidding  good  evening  to 
these,  who  stood  up  and  touched  their 
hats  at  his  entrance,  said  to  the  land- 
lord, "  Oblige  me  with  a  glass  of 
sherry,  James."  For  Bagot  did  not 
choose  to  be  heard  asking  for  brandy ; 
but  the  landlord,  understanding  him 
perfectly,  handed  him  a  glass  of 
cognac. 

"Really,"  said  Bagot,  wiping  his 
mouth  with  his  handkerchief  after 
drinking  it — "really,  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  quite  exhausted ;  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  have  got  home  without 
that." 

The  Colonel  having  finished  his 
brandy,  and  impressed  the  landlord 
and  the  farmers  with  an  almost  op- 
pressive sense  of  his  affability,  was 
leaving  the  inn,  when  he  encountered 
at  the  door  an  ancient  man  dressed 
in  a  narrow-brimmed  hat,  a  skin 
waistcoat,  and  black  breeches  and 
stockings.  This  singular  figure  drew 
itself  up  and  saluted  the  Colonel  with 
a  very  elaborate,  ceremonious  bow. 

Bagot  stared  at  him  for  a  minute. 
"What!  the  conjuror,  eh?"  he  said. 
"  Come  to  conjure  a  little  money 
out  of  the  villagers'  pockets,  my 
friend?" 

"  My  errand,  sir,"  returned  Mr 
Holmes,  "  is  of  a  less  cheerful  nature. 
I  am  come  in  search  of  the  sexton." 

"  What  d'ye  want  of  the  sexton?  " 
asked  Bagot.  "  Anybody  dead  ?  " 

"  My  little  grandson  departed  this 
life  just  now  in  the  caravan  on  our 
road  to  this  place,"  returned  Mr 
Holmes.  "Perhaps  you  do  him  the 
honour  to  remember  him,  sir — a  child 
about  the  size  of  the  young  gentleman 
you  have  at  home.  Ah,  sir,  you  may 
recollect  I  always  said  he  was  not 
strong  enough  for  the  profession." 

Bagot  stood  gazing  at  the  old  man 
in  deep  thought.  "I'll  show  you 
where  the  sexton  lives,"  he  said;  "I'm 
going  that  way.  Walk  on  and  I'll 
follow  you." 

Bagot  turned  hastily  into  the  inn, 
swallowed  another  glass  of  brandy, 
and  followed  Mr  Holmes,  who  was 
walking  slowly  up  the  road. 

The  Colonel  walked  for  some  time 
in  silence  beside  the  old  man.  At 


length  turning  abruptly  to  him,  "  Are 
you  rich  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Rich!  "echoed  Mr  Holmes;  "your 
worship  is  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

"  Give  a  plain  answer,"  growled 
the  Colonel. 

"Do you  think,"  returned  the  con- 
juror, pointing  to  his  dress,  and  to 
the  caravan,  which  might  now  be 
descried  in  the  gloom  as  he  indicated 
its  position — u  do  you  think  I  would 
live  like  this  if  I  were  rich,  sir?  No, 
sir ;  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  indulge  my 
taste  for  the  legitimate  drama  —  I 
would  be  a  theatrical  manager,  sir. 
I  have  been  smothered  all  my  life  by 
poverty." 

"  If  a  way  were  shown  you  to  better 
your  circumstances,  with  little  trouble, 
would  you  undertake  the  small  risk 
that  might  attend  it?"  asked  the 
Colonel. 

"  If  your  worship  would  condescend 
to  be  a  little  plainer,  I  could  give  a 
plainer  answer,"  returned  Mr  Holmes. 
"At  any  rate,"  stopping  short  and 
laying  his  hand  on  his  skin  waistcoat 
— "  at  any  rate,  I  could  be  secret." 

"Have  you  told  any  one  of  the 
death  of  this  grandchild  of  yours  ?  " 
resumed  the  Colonel  presently. 

"No  one!"  answered  the  other. 
"  It  only  took  place  half  an  hour  ago." 

"And  where  is  the  body?"  asked 
Bagot. 

"  If  you'll  do  me  the  honour  to  turn 
aside  from  the  road  here,  I'll  show 
you,"  answered  the  conjuror. 

Bagot  assented.  The  part  of  the 
road  they  had  reached  widened  into  a 
small  green  with  some  geese  feeding 
on  it.  At  the  side  of  this  green  the 
caravan  in  which  Mr  Holmes  and 
his  family  resided  and  travelled  was 
drawn  up,  the  horse  that  drew  the 
vehicle  being  turned  loose  to  graze. 
A  flight  of  wooden  steps  led  up  to  the 
door,  and  Mr  Holmes  ascending,  held 
it  open,  and  invited  the  Colonel  to 
follow. 

A  lamp  swung  by  brass  chains  from 
the  roof  of  the  interior,  and  by  its 
light  Bagot  saw  the  child's  mother 
seated  by  a  little  bed.  Glancing 
thereon,  the  Colonel  involuntarily  re- 
moved his  hat  out  of  respect,  partly 
for  the  mourner,  partly  for  the  poor 
little  remnant  of  mortality  she  bent 
over.  On  the  outside  of  the  coverlet 
lay  the  dead  child,  who  appeared  to 
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have  spent  his  last  hours  in  the 
exercise  of  his  vocation,  for  the  body 
was  dressed  in  the  little  tight  drawers 
and  hose,  and  the  spangled  doublet, 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
appear  on  the  stage.  The  strange 
dress,  and  the  small,  thin,  sunken 
face,  produced  together  an  effect  as 
quaint  as  mournful. 

Bagot  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  conjuror,  and  he,  address- 
ing the  woman,  who  did  not  look  up 
at  their  entrance,  told  her  he  had 
business  with  the  gentleman,  and 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone.  She 
rose,  and,  mechanically  folding  her 
shawl  about  her,  left  the  caravan 
without  any  change  in  the  tearless, 
settled  melancholy  of  her  aspect. 

"  There  isn't  a  better  place  to  talk 
of  business  in  the  whole  world  than  a 
caravan,"  said  Mr  Holmes.  "There 
are  no  walls,  and  consequently  no 
ears — and  I'd  defy  a  bird  of  the  air  to 
carry  the  matter." 

So  saying,  Mr  Holmes  closed  and 
bolted  the  door;  while  the  woman, 
descending  to  the  lowest  step  of  the 
ladder,  seated  herself  there,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  shawl. 

So  she  remained  for  near  an  hour. 
Twice,  during  that  time,  the  door 
above  opened,  and  the  conjuror  put 
his  wizened  face  out,  but,  appearing 
satisfied  that  nobody  was  within 
hearing,  immediately  withdrew  it. 

At  length  the  door  opened  for  the 
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last  time,  and  Bagot  prepared  to  de- 
scend. 

"Leave  that  cursed  lamp,"  he  said, 
turning  on  the  threshold,  with  an 
oath,  and  re-entering,  as  he  observed 
that  Mr  Holmes,  having  detached  the 
cresset  from  the  ceiling,  was  prepar- 
ing obsequiously  to  light  him  down 
the  steps. 

"True — most  true,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  blowing  it  out  at  three 
feeble  puffs ;  after  which,  with  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  he  came  on  tiptoe 
to  the  door,  and  stretched  his  neck, 
with  theatrical  caution,  in  every  direc- 
tion. "You  may  come  forth,  sir," 
he  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Not  a  mouse 
stirring." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Bagot, 
in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wild  look 
of  excitement.  "  Now,  don't  fail  in 
your  part  of  the  business.  Mind, 
good  treatment,  and  immediate  com- 
pliance with  my  future  directions 
whenever  you  receive  them,  are  what 
I  bargain  for — let  these  conditions  be 
fulfilled  to  my  satisfaction,  and  your 
reward  shall  be  proportionate." 

Mr  Holmes,  with  elaborate  and 
graphic  pantomime,  patted  his  waist- 
coat several  times,  bowing  deeply, 
and  the  Colonel  descended.  After 
Bagot's  figure  had  vanished  in  the 
gloom,  the  conjuror  called  the  woman, 
who  reascended  to  the  caravan,  the 
door  of  which  was  then  closed  for  the 
night. 
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THE  memory  of  her  great  men  is 
the  noblest  treasure  of  a  great  country ; 
to  preserve  it  is  an  act  of  duty,  to 
honour  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  and  to 
vindicate  it  is  an  act  ofi  virtue.  But 
the  memory  of  her  statesmen  demands 
the  exertion  of  those  honourable  im- 
pulses in  a  more  vivid  and  vigilant 
degree  than  those  of  any  other  class 
of  eminence.  The  monument  of  a 
Poet  is  in  his  works;  all  the  world 
has  there  the  living  evidence  of  his 
claims  on  posterity.  The  Soldier  has 
precluded  all  doubt  by  the  brilliancy 
of  achievements  which  speak  to  the 
universal  conviction.  The  Orator, 
like  the  Poet,  is  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  triumphs  of  his  appeals  to  the 
hearts  and  heads  of  mankind. 

But  the  leader  of  national  council 
has  a  peculiar  ordeal  to  undergo. 
His  career  must  be  through  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  of  life,  not,  like 
the  man  of  imagination,  above  them ; 
his  materials  must  be  the  common 
influences  of  mankind,  not  the  nobler 
faculties  of  exclusive  genius,  dazzling 
courage,  or  profound  philosophy; 
his  renown  must  grow  out  of  a  long 
struggle  against  the  difficulties  of 
public  events,  the  opposition  of  igno- 
rance, the  stubbornness  of  popular 
prejudice,  the  selfishness  of  individual 
feelings,  and  the  thousand  common- 
place casualties  of  all  things  subject 
to  the  caprice,  frivolity,  or  vices  of 
man.  He  must  be  content  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  of  course  maligned, 
for  a  time ;  to  have  his  most  honour- 
able motives  arraigned,  his  clearest 
views  pronounced  to  be  problematic, 
and  his  profoundest  policy  ridiculed, 
even  in  proportion  as  it  is  profound ; 
for  few  men  will  praise  that  which  they 
cannot  penetrate.  The  general  result 
being,  that  the  greatest  statesmen  in 
our  annals  have  been  compelled  to  wait 
for  the  tardy  vindication  of  the  tomb. 

Examples  of  this  moral  injustice, 
yet  almost  natural  necessity,  will 
recur  to  every  reader  of  English  his- 
tory. In  proof  of  both  the  partial 


judgment  and  the  slow  vindication, 
for  nearly  his  whole  administration 
Pitt  was  assailed  with  every  outcry 
of  popular  hostility.  That  stately 
tree,  the  noblest  product  of  the  intel- 
lectual soil  of  England,  was  stripped 
of  branch  and  leaf,  for  year  after 
year,  by  the  blast  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. His  fame  now  flourishes  in  a 
verdure  which  gives  the  promise  of 
an  imperishable  luxuriance.  The 
severest  names  of  faction  were  flung 
on  Burke — pensioner,  partisan,  tool, 
and  knave.  The  nation  now  ap- 
proaches his  monument  only  to  bow 
down  to  the  majesty  of  his  wisdom. 
We  shall  not  quarrel  with  this  law  of 
public  life,  however  we  may  regret 
its  injuries  to  society,  but  we  feel 
that  it  forms  a  stronger  obligation  to 
do  justice  to  those,  to  whom  we  can 
do  no  more  than  lay  our  tribute  on 
the  grave. 

The  late  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
one  of  those  distinguished  men  whose 
honours  are  thus  to  be  paid  only  by 
posterity.  Commencing  public  life  at 
an  early  age,  sustaining  high  office 
with  an  ability  now  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, and  engaged  in  the  most  impor- 
tant transactions  of  a  time  which 
throws  all  the  past  periods  of  England 
and  of  Europe  into  the  shade,  no  man 
in  .Europe  was  more  exposed  to  the 
virulence  of  party  libel,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  popular  irritation.  His  brother, 
and  the  successor  to  the  title,  has 
taken  on  himself  the  duty  of  clearing 
off  all  aspersions  in  the  most  effectual 
way,  by  the  publication  of  his  Letters 
on  the  chief  subjects  of  his  public  life. 

The  family  of  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh was  descended  was  originally 
Scotch  — the  Stewarts  of  Wigtown- 
shire, a  branch  of  the  royal  house  of 
Stewart.  One  of  them,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  settled  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  oil  some  forfeited  land. 
Another  ancestor,  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  was  attaint- 
ed by  the  popish  king  for  his  religion 
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and  loyalty.  Robert  (the  father  of 
Lord  Castlereagh)  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  successive  titles  of 
Londonderry,  Castlereagh,  Earl  of 
Londonderry,  and,  finally,  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  in  1816.  Marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, he  had  two  sons,  Alexander, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  Robert,  born 
June  18,  1769.  Robert  being  born 
while  his  father  was  a  baron,  was 
known  in  early  life  only  as  the 
Hon.  Robert  Stewart.  Receiving  his 
early  instruction  in  Armagh,  he  en- 
tered, at  seventeen,  St  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. At  college  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  application.  He  next 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  he  succeeded  in  the 
election  for  the  county,  but  at  the  in- 
ordinate expense  of  £60,000.  In  1793, 
he  was  made  Lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Derry  Militia,  and  the  next  year  mar- 
ried Lady  Anne  Hpbart,  co- heiress  of 
the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  Opposition,  and 
as  a  Reformer,  and  his  first  speech 
was  on  the  right  of  Ireland  to  trade 
with  India.  But  from  the  time  of 
the  Rebellion  he  voted  with  minis- 
ters ;  and  from  the  giving  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1793, 
he  abjured  Reform  as  dangerous  to 
the  Constitution. 

Opposition,  then  in  want  of  a  griev- 
ance, took  up  the  cause  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Lord  Camden  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  viceroy ;  and  his  secretary, 
Mr  Pelham  (Lord  Chichester),  de- 
clared "  that  further  concession  was 
impossible;  that  concession  seemed 
only  to  increase  their  demands ;  that 
those  demands  were  incompatible  with 
the  Protestant  Constitution  ;  and  that 
there  he  would  plant  his  foot,  and 
never  consent  to  recede  a  step  farther." 
On  Mr  Pelham's  returning  to  Eng- 
land, Lord  Castlereagh  (whose  father 
had  now  married  Lord  Camden's  sis- 
ter) was  appointed  secretary ;  on 
the  appointment  of  Earl  Cornwallis, 
was  continued  in  the  Secretaryship  in 
1799,  and  in  the  next  year  carried  the 
UNION. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  a 
question  which  was  forced  on  England 
by  circumstances  wholly  irresistible, 
which  was  hated  by  Ireland,  which 
turned  a  brilliant  kingdom  into  a  dis- 
affected province,  and  which  has 
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crowded  the  legislature  of  one  country 
with  venality,  while  it  seems  to  have 
consigned  the  intellectual  progress  of 
the  other  to  stagnation.  But  the 
measure  was  at  once  a  protection  and  a 
punishment.  The  folly  of  party — and 
folly  in  politics  always  has  the  effect  of 
crime— had  given  power  to  a  religion 
which  denies  all  power  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  which,  instead  of  peace,  had 
filled  Ireland  with  religious  faction — 
which,  acknowledging  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, extinguishes  allegiance  to  a  Bri- 
tish sovereign — and  which,  adverse 
by  its  faith  to  all  liberty,  insisted  on  a 
supremacy  which  must  have  ended  in 
civil  war. 

The  Union  saved  Ireland  from  being 
a  French  field  of  battle,  or  a  papal 
appanage ;  in  both  instances  a  Pro- 
testant grave.  The  Irish  legislature, 
from  the  year  1793,  when  the  fran- 
chise was  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic peasantry,  was  popish  by  influ- 
ence; in  a  few  years  it  must  have 
been  popish  by  fact ;  through  the 
violence  of  the  priest  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people,  it  must  have 
been  inflamed  into  revolution,  and 
that  revolution  could  have  terminated 
only  in  its  being  a  French  province, 
or  an  English  dungeon. 

But  the  Union  has  extinguished  all 
the  intellectual  progress  of  Ireland. 
She  is  the  land  of  the  Swifts,  Sheri- 
dans,  Burkes,  and  Grattans,  no  longer. 
She  doubtless  gives  birth  to  many  a 
mind  of  the  same  calibre ; .  but  they 
perish  in  the  cradle.  It  is  remark- 
able, that,  while  mechanical  skill  can 
scarcely  be  retarded  in  its  course  to 
success,  genius  is  of  difficult  rearing, 
and  is  more  easily  checked  than  any 
other  attribute  of  man.  A  clever  car- 
penter arrives  by  degrees  at  celebrity 
in  building ;  we  have  men  of  twenty 
thousand  a-year,  and  spreading  their 
labours  over  provinces,  who  began  the 
world  with  a  chisel  and  a  day's  wages. 
We  have  before  us  the  history  of  a  man 
whose  trade  was  weaving  wigs,  and 
whose  amusement  was  making  mouse- 
traps, yet  whose  heir  is  said  to  be  worth 
six  millions  sterling.  But  genius,  with 
that  pen  in  its  hand  which  is  the  true 
talisman  of  immortality  on  earth,  if 
repulsed  in  its  first  flight,  either  col- 
lapses in  disdain,  or  shrinks,  from  the 
very  force  of  its  own  sensibility,  and 
perishes  unknown.  The  Irish  parlia- 
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ment  gave  an  arena  for  the  accom- 
plished vigour  of  the  Irish  intellectual 
athlete — it  gave  an  object  for  the  as- 
piring vigour  of  the  rising  generation 
— it  gave  an  impulse  to  all.  On  the 
closing  of  those  gates  the  spirit  of  Ire- 
land passed  away,  and  its  recollection 
only  revives  the  feeling  of  its  loss,  and 
the  hopelessness  of  its  restoration. 
The  scene  of  its  noblest  triumphs  is 
now  an  intellectual  cemetery,  and 
every  inscription  on  its  walls  is  a 
rebuke  of  the  national  ruin,  and  a 
remonstrance  against  that  system  of 
weak  concession  and  frantic  confi- 
dence, which  abandoned  the  faith  and 
the  freedom  of  the  country  to  the  pub- 
lic enemy  of  the  empire ! 

Among  the  aspersions  flung  at  ran- 
dom on  the  Irish  administration  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  cruelty ;  he 
was  said  to  have  used  gratuitous  se- 
verity in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
We  think  that  his  conduct  was  im- 
peachable  on  only  one  ground — his 
lenity.  He  suffered  all  the  early  in- 
stigators, and  some  of  the  later  actors 
in  the  rebellion,  to  be  pardoned,  on 
the  simple  condition  of  quitting  the 
country.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
They  spread  themselves  through  Ame- 
rica, and  envenomed  the  whole  popu- 
lace of  the  United  States  against  Eng- 
land. They  harangued,  they  wrote, 
they  travelled,  simply  to  proclaim  the 
downfall  of  England.  When  their 
manners  disgusted  the  better  orders, 
or  their  swindling  the  middle  ranks, 
they  opened  a  market  for  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  and  stocked  it  with 
falsehood,  libel,  and  hostility  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  had  two  American 
wars  since:  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
popular  clamour  for  those  wars  was 
fed  by  the  falsehoods  of  those  par- 
doned traitors?  The  most  essential 
maxim  of  public  justice  is,  that  "  the 
rebel  must  die"  We  hang  the  high- 
wayman, who  may  be  driven  to  the 
road  by  hunger ;  we  hang  the  mur- 
derer, who  may  be  maddened  by  the 
bitterest  provocation  of  the  passions. 
Common  sense  feels  the  necessity  of 
removing  from  earth  beings  thus  dan- 
gerous to  society.  But  their  crimes 
are  brief  and  single,  and  their  object 
individual.  But  the  rebel  is  a  com- 

Srehensive  murderer ;   his    act  may 
ivolve  thousands  in  ruin;  his  vio- 
lence may  leave  its  proof  in  the  ravage 
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of  kingdoms ;  his  venom  may  even  be 
epidemic,  may  poison  the  political  at- 
mosphere, and  lay  in  the  tomb  multi- 
tudes of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  him  except  by 
the  sword  and  the  scaffold.  The  re- 
bellion of  1798,  hatched  by  a  few  un- 
employed barristers,  sitting  in  the 
back-room  of  a  linendraper's  ware- 
house, is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
70,000  men  in  the  field.  Not  one  of 
those  conspirators  ever  attempted  that 
small  redemption  of  the  ruffian's  guilt 
— the  hazard  of  his  person ;  not  one 
of  those  firebands  of  the  popular  fury 
ever  fell  in  the  field.  We  have  seen 
for  these  fifty  years  the  result  of  that 
lenity — which  means  cruelty  to  the  in- 
nocent, and  protection  to  the  guilty — 
in  the  perpetual  agitation  of  Ireland  ; 
an  agitation  proclaiming  inveterate 
hostility  to  England,  sounding  in  the 
peasant's  ear  the  watchword  of  trea- 
son— 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be/ree,  themselves  must  strike 
the  blow;"— 

and  producing  two  rebellions,  which, 
though  of  minor  import,  from  the  pol- 
troonery of  their  leaders,  have,  by  the 
help  of  "  lenity,"  propagated  a  race 
of  missionaries  of  revolt  through  every 
dependency  of  Britain. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  sell  its  independence, 
was  alleged  against  Lord  Castlereagh. 
We  are  not  his  lordship's  advocates. 
But  history  will  turn  with  contempt 
from  a  charge  which  divides  the  crimi- 
nality between  the  accusers  and  the 
accused.  The  culprit  cannot  plead  his 
own  temptation.  It  was  said  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Parliament  cost  half  a 
million. 

But  the  greater  part  of  that  sum 
was  openly  paid  for  boroughs,  which, 
by  length  of  time  and  notorious  cus- 
tom, had  become  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. We  do  not  disguise  the  abuse, 
but  it  was  an  abuse  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  standing ;  and,  like  the  Eng- 
lish nomination-boroughs,  it  had  been 
the  avenue  through  which  entered  the 
Grattans,  Burkes,  Plunkets,  and  nearly 
all  the  other  "  celebrities"  of  the  Irish 
legislature. 

But  it  was  equally  acknowledged, 
that  the  chief  bribe  offered  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  pecuniary,  nor  Pro- 
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testant,  nor  Parliamentary.  It  was  a 
promise  of  concessions  to  Popery,  at 
which  the  Papists  grasped,  and  for 
which  they  agreed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb, 
while  the  country  was  ringing  with 
voices  of  despair. 

On  the  cessation  of  the  general 
tumult,  Lord  Castlereagh  gave  up 
the  Secretaryship,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land. His  intelligence  and  intrepidity 
were  now  so  fully  felt  that  Pitt  marked 
him  for  an  English  minister.  On  Pitt's 
retirement  in  1802,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
He  retained  his  position  on  Pitt's  re- 
sumption of  office  until  1805,  when  he 
received  the  still  higher  appointment 
of  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies. 
This  office  he  of  course  resigned  on  the 
formation  of  the  Fox  cabinet,  which 
followed  the  lamented  death  of  Pitt ; 
and  again,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretaryship,  under  the  Perceval 
Ministry.  His  next  change  was  the 
result  of  the  dispute  with  Canning, 
a  transaction  originating  in  mistake, 
carried  on  in  misapprehension,  and 
finished  by  a  duel — that  remnant  of 
the  Gothic  code  of  arms  which,  though 
reprobated  by  our  laws  and  denounced 
by  our  religion,  remains  a  custom  of 
the  world  of  fashion,  to  the  scandal  of 
our  age.  The  duel  was  fortunately 
unattended  with  fatal  consequences, 
but  it  might  have  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  two  men  distinguished  by  their 
talents  and  services.  Both  the  an- 
tagonists resigned  their  offices ;  but, 
on  the  death  of  Perceval — who  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  an  assassin— Lord 
Castlereagh  was  nominated  Foreign 
Secretary— an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
public  first  comprehended  his  quali- 
ties for  administration.  The  war  had 
lingered  for  years.  England  was 
straining  her  finances  for  the  most 
costly  hostilities  which  the  world  had 
ever  seen,  but  which  seemed  inter- 
minable. She  had  to  maintain  a 
struggle,  without  the  animation  of 
conflict ;  to  exhaust  herself  by  the 
perpetual  preparation  for  battle,  with- 
out the  hope  of  victory.  While  war 
was  raging  through  Europe,  England 
lay,  like  a  patient  in  the  hospital 
while  the  storm  of  the  ramparts  was 
going  on.  It  was  a  time  of  which 


history  had  given  no  example,  and 
which  more  resembled  the  grandeur 
and  mystery  of  prophecy  than  the  or- 
dinary vicissitudes  of  nations.  Every 
throne  of  Europe  was  eclipsed,  as  the 
shadow  of  the  great  conquering  em- 
pire passed  over  it.  In  the  language 
of  the  Apocalypse,  the  "  sun  was 
darkened,  and  the  moon  was  red  as 
blood,  and  the  stars  fell  from  heaven ;" 
the  whole  firmament  of  earthly  sove- 
reignty seemed  to  be  dismantled. 
Slavery,  or  Anarchy,  were  the  alter- 
natives ;  European  supremacy  was  on 
the  verge  of  overthrow. 

If  this  language  may  appear  strange 
to  our  quieter  time,  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated, and  will  even  appear  tame  to 
the  survivors  of  that  most  astonish- 
ing, memorable,  and  magnificent  time. 
England  was  firm ;  but,  looking  round 
the  world,  she  saw  nothing  but  weak- 
ness. Relying  upon  her  native  cou- 
rage, and  upon  higher  impulses  than 
her  courage,  she  stood,  like  the  Spar- 
tan, with  no  rampart  but  her  own  bold 
breast  and  sinewy  arm.  Wherever  she 
looked  she  saw nothingbut  submission. 
To  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the 
Continent  the  question  was  at  an  end ; 
the  one  accepted  the  chain  as  a  work 
of  destiny,  the  other  abandoned  the 
sword  as  a  necessity  of  nature.  The 
Congress  of  Erfurthwas  a  Convention 
of  crowned  heads,  summoned  to  lay 
their  diadems  at  the  feet  of  the  Uni- 
versal Master.  "  Come  to  Erfurth," 
was  the  letter  of  Napoleon  to  Talrna, 
the  tragedian,  "  and  you  shall  play 
before  a  pitful  of  kings ;"  a  sentiment 
which,  though  striking  the  deepest 
chord  of  arrogance,  was  simply  true, 
and  inimitably  characteristic  of  the 
man,  the  crisis,  and  the  age. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, had  scarcely  assumed  the  seals 
of  office,  when  he  fixed  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  himself.  The  office  is 
peculiar,  and  bears  but  slight  analogy 
to  the  general  administration  of  the 
country.  Its  ministry  extends  to  all 
Europe.  It  has,  of  course,  to  guide, 
protect,  and  reconcile  interests  the 
most  complicated,  helpless,  and  con- 
tradictory ;  for  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land virtually  places  her  in  a  position 
of  universal  supremacy.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  circle  of  European  interests 
can  be  done  without  her,  or  .against 
her.  Her  national  love  of  peace,  her 
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acknowledged  love  of  justice,  the 
publicity  of  her  opinions,  and  the 
absence  of  all  desire  on  her  part  for 
Continental  territory,  make  her  the 
natural  refuge  of  all  the  aggrieved  in- 
terests of  Europe;  while  her  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  that  power 
may  be  applied,  render  her  arbitra- 
tion irresistible.  Her  fleet  could  close 
up  every  port  of  Europe,  before  a 
single  brigade  could  cross  the  frontier 
of  any  of  its  kingdoms. 

To  this  high  position  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  brought  every  essential  quality 
— clearness  of  view,  decision  of  tem- 
per, and  lofty  integrity.  We  have 
now  his  whole  correspondence  before 
us,  and  not  a  syllable  of  artifice,  dis- 
ingenuousness,  or  disguise,  can  be  de- 
tected in  it  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close.  He  also  possessed  the 
minor,  yet  not  slight  advantages 
(when  we  regard  the  formalities  of 
foreigners),  of  noble  birth,  finished 
manners,  gentle  temperament,  and  an 
exterior  of  remarkable  distinction,  a 
stately  person,  and  a  handsome  coun- 
tenance. 

This  manliness  of  character  was 
instantly  brought  into  demand. 

The  Spanish  insurrection  of  the  2d 
of  May  1808  was  a  thunder-clap. 
It  showed  that  there  was  an  angry 
fire  in  those  clouds  which  had  al- 
ready covered  the  political  horizon ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  human  sa- 
gacity to  foretell  whether  it  might 
not  pass  away  like  so  many  of  the 
peasant  convulsions  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  Spain  was  languid  with  the 
indolence  of  four  centuries ;  she  was 
drugged  with  superstition ;  and,  above 
all,  she  was  accustomed  to  French 
dependency :  her  chains  had  become 
a  part  of  her  nature.  But  the  native 
spirit  of  England,  like  the  Trojan 
hero,  drew  the  augury  from  its  own 
bosom,  and,  in  spite  of  all  adverse 
omens  and  sinister  predictions,  pro- 
nounced that  the  "  surest  of  all  omens 
was  the  cause  of  the  country."  This 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes 
of  Europe ;  and  on  the  services  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  at  this  momentous 
period,  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
statesman  and  soldier,  published  some 
years  ago,  which,  though  the  testi- 
mony of  a  brother,  has  never  been 
impeached,  and  which,  from  the  pub- 
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licity  of  the  narrative,  nmst  now  be 
beyond  all  question.  **  To  his  coun- 
sels," is  the  language  of  bis  noble 
biographer,  "  I  boldly  assert,  it  was 
chiefly  owing  that  the  British  Cabinet 
decided  to  afford  hearty  and  effective 
assistance  in  that  arduous  struggle  ; 
in  spite  of  the  violent  outcries  of  the 
Parliamentary  opposition  against  our 
interference,  and  their  prophetic  de- 
nunciations that  this  interference 
would  only  involve  the  country  in 
disasters  and  disgrace."  But  Eng- 
land owed  to  him  another,  and  scarcely 
less  opposed,  but  most  essential  ser- 
vice —  the  appointment  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  the  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  Spain.  A 
letter  from  George  III.  gives  a  cu- 
rious insight  into  the  intricate  motives 
which  sometimes  decide  great  events, 
and  also  the  difficulties  of  public 
counsel  which  public  men  sometimes 
have  to  overcome.  This  document, 
after  assuring  Lord  Castlereagh  of 
the  royal  confidence  in  his  conduct, 
thus  proceeds : — "  His  Majesty  must 
ever  approve  of  the  principle  which 
shall  secure  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  Government  to  men  exposing 
their  reputation  as  well  as  their  lives 
in  his  service,  when  their  character  and 
conduct  were  attacked  and  aspersed 
on  loose  and  insufficient  grounds, 
without  adverting  to  embarrassments 
and  local  difficulties,  of  which  those 
on  the  spot  can  alone  form  an  ade- 
quate judgment."  (This  was  so  far  in 
reference  to  the  dispute  between  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Canning.) 

The  next  paragraph  expresses  the 
royal  reluctance  to  hazarding  the 
British  force  in  the  Portuguese  cam- 
paign. u  Lord  Castlereagh  must  re- 
member that  the  King  was  not  dis- 
posed to  question  the  correctness  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Moore,  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  so  fully  confirmed.  And, 
although  he  was  induced  to  yield  to  the 
advice  of  his  confidential  servants,  he 
never  could  look  with  satisfaction  to 
the  prospect  of  another  British  army 
being  committed  in  Spain,  under  the 
possible  recurrence  of  the  same  diffi- 
culties." 

The  most  singular  portion  of  the 
royal  letter  is  the  reason  assigned  for 
putting  "  Lord  Wellington"  in  com- 
mand. u  It  was  this  impression  which 
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prompted  the  King  to  acquiesce  in  the 
appointment  of  so  young  a  Lieutenant- 
general  as  Lord  Wellington,  to  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal ; 
as  he  hoped  that  this  consideration 
would  operate  with  others  against 
any  considerable  augmentation  of  that 
army ;  though  that  augmentation  has 
been  gradually  produced  by  events 
not  then  foreseen."  This  letter 
shows  the  obstacles  which  were  to 
be  encountered,  in  even  the  highest 
quarters,  against  the  appointment  of 
the  man,  who  had  no  sooner  arrived 
on  the  field  than  he  began  a  career 
of  conquest  which  finished  only  with 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  But  the 
statesman  had  fixed  on  the  soldier, 
not  simply  as  his  countryman,  but 
from  observation  of  his  talents  in  early 
life ;  from  the  intellectual  vigour  which 
he  displayed  in  Parliament,  almost  in 
his  boyhood ;  from  his  intrepidity  in 
his  Indian  wars ;  and,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  that  instinctive  sense  of 
genius,  which  characterises,  to  the  eye 
of  ability,  the  man  made  to  mould  the 
fortunes  of  empire. 

From  this  period  the  WAR  was  a 
succession  of  newly-waked  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  slavery  of  the  Continent : 
the  struggle  of  Austria  in  1809  ;  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812  ;  the  inva- 
sion of  France  in  1813  ;  the  liberation 
of  Holland  in  1813  ;  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  in  1814  ;  and  the  settlement 
of  Europe  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
in  1815 ; — events  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, and  all  under  the  impulse  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

We  now  advert  to  the  correspond- 
ence in  the  present  series.  The  vo- 
lume begins  with  the  year  1813.  Na- 
poleon had  re-entered  Germany  with 
an  enormous  army,  and  kept  the 
Allies  at  bay.  After  some  delay, 
from  the  necessity  of  disciplining  his 
conscripts,  he  had  rushed  on  the 
allied  army  and  forced  it  back  into 
Silesia.  But  his  prestige  was  failing : 
his  battles  were  no  longer  triumphs 
• — they  were  desperate  struggles ;  and 
even  when  successful,  they  were 
bought  with  a  ruinous  loss.  The 
campaign  of  Moscow  had  taught  the 
Russians  their  strength,  and  reformed 
the  tactics  of  the  Germans;  when 
beaten  in  one  field,  they  retired  to 
another,  at  a  few  leagues'  distance, 
and  fought  again.  They  were  now 


approaching,  in  their  retreat,  a  region, 
of  mountains,  and  if  Napoleon  followed, 
his  army  must  be  either  slaughtered 
or  starved.  Tho  throne  of  France  was 
beginning  to  shake,  and  the  Corsican 
had  recourse  to  negotiation.  Austria 
had  an  immense  army  ready  to  move 
on  his  flank,  and  she  carried  ruin  or 
restoration  in  her  hand.  But  the 
army,  composed  of  Swedes,  with 
Prussian  and  Russian  brigades,  un- 
der the  command  of  Bernadotte,  then 
prince-royal  of  Sweden,  was  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  anxiety  in  the  camp 
of  the  Allies.  Though  actually  pledged 
to  them,  his  movements  were  tardy, 
his  principles  doubtful,  and  his  de- 
mands imperious.  To  bring  him 
fairly  into  line  with  the  Allies  was 
the  immediate  object  of  their  councils; 
and  the  correspondence  is  full  of  their 
fears,  their  hopes,  their  threats,  and 
their  recriminations. 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  (the  present 
Marquis  of  Londonderry),  who  was 
accredited  to  the  sovereigns  as  a  kind 
of  military  ambassador,  thus  writes 
from  headquarters,  in  June :  u  The 
accounts  from  Hamburg  and  Stral- 
sund  are  bad.  I  fear  the  Swedes  will 
go,  and  Bonaparte  gets  20,000  Danes 
in  the  north.  However,  we  shall 
trim  him  yet,  if  we  can  confine  him  to 
fair  fighting. 

"  The  Prince-Royal  has  not  been 
managed  as  he  should  have  been ; 
and  if  the  Emperor  does  not  lower 
his  tone,  Bernadotte  will  yet  seize 
Finland.  The  disorder  in  the  Rus- 
sian army  is  great — Prussians  are 

infinitely  better Russia 

rides  the  bear  over  them ;  but  they 
are  obedient  and  patient,  and  I  will 
pledge  my  faith  for  them.  Though 
the  Germans  will  not  burn  their  Mos- 
cow, and  lay  waste  their  country, 
still  they  will  be  true,  and  Prussia 
will  not  be  the  first  power  that  will 
withdraw  from  English  alliance. 

"  I  trust  Parliament  will  be  up  be- 
fore the  bright  hopes  of  England  will 
be  overclouded.  At  all  events,  Wel- 
lington must  send  you  a  victory  to 
bruit  forth  with  the  armistice." 

The  campaign  of  18 13,  in  Germany, 
had  abated  the  hopes  excited  by  the 
Moscow  retreat,  and  the  advance  of 
the  army  under  Bernadotte  was  ur- 
gently pressed  by  the  diplomatists. 
But  he  had  at  first  grown  tardy,  then. 
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self-willed,  and  then  irritable;  the 
general  opinion  being,  that  he  had 
some  views  on  the  throne  of  France, 
if  chance,  or  the  popular  fickleness, 
should  remove  Napoleon.  It  was 
known  that  he  at  once  feared  and 
hated  the  French  Empsror;  but  he 
had  an  evident  reluctance  to  be  in 
front  on  the  march  to  Paris.  French 
popularity  was  still  supposed  to  be 
his  idol.  Thornton,  our  ambassador 
at  Stockholm,  an  acute  John  Bull, 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar 
deference  for  the  lucky  Frenchman, 
often  addressed  him  in  a  tone  alto- 
gether different  from  diplomatic  re- 
serve, and  was  met  with  all  the  fiery 
temper  of  Gascony.  A  considerable 
battle  had  taken  place  at  Juterboch, 
in  the  north,  between  the  Prussians 
and  the  French  under  Ney.  The 
conflict  continued  for  some  hours 
with  doubtful  success,  when,  at  last, 
the  Swedish  battalions  were  marched 
into  the  field,  and  the  French  retreated 
with  great  loss.  The  slowness  of  the 
Prince-Royal's  movements  on  this  oc- 
casion produced  great  murmurs  even 
among  the  Swedes,  but  the  diploma- 
tists were  all  indignation. 

Thornton  writes  :  "On  my  arriv- 
ing here  (Juterboch)  this  morning, 
the  first  person  I  spoke  with  was 
General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  desired 
to  talk  to  me  alone ;  and  who  gave 
me  to  understand,  that  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  day  before  yesterday  (the 
day  of  the  battle),  he  thought  that  he 
had  discovered  an  extreme  repug- 
nance in  the  Prince  to  give  a  decided 
character  to  the  events  of  the  day, 
and,  in  fact,  to  terminate  the  cam- 
paign on  this  side,  by  the  total  de- 
feat and  destruction  of  the  hostile 
army,  which  he  (the  General)  declared 
to  have  been  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  Prince.  .  .  .  From  what 
I  see  of  the  ardour  of  the  Swedish 
officers  and  soldiers,  he  will  gain  as 
little  with  them  by  this  repugnance, 
as  he  would  with  the  Allies  by  a 
similar  forbearance  towards  the 
French.  The  former  are  extremely 
mortified  at  having  no  share  in  the 
military  events  of  those  days." 

Lord  Castlereagh's  answer  to  Thorn- 
ton is  a  striking  instance  of  the  calm 
sagacity  and  sound  judgment  of  the 
Minister.  "  You  acted  very  pro- 
perly in  not  withholding  from  me  a 


knowledge  of  this  circumstance.  I 
shall  not,  however,  till  I  hear  further, 
impart  the  communication,  except  to 
Lord  Liverpool.  .  .  .  The  charge 
of  any  supposed  tenderness  to  the 
enemy  implies  so  much,  that  it  can- 
not be  hazarded  while  he  is  to  be 
supported.  ...  I  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to-day,  in  congratulating  Mr 
Rehausen  (the  Swedish  envoy)  on 
the  victory,  to  express  my  regret  that 
the  Swedes  should  not  have  been  more 
prominent,  and  I  took  the  liberty,  as 
feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  personal 
glory  and  character  of  the  Prince,  to 
mention  to  him,  that  the  Prussians 
having  happened  more  than  once  to 
have  the  whole  thrown  upon  them, 
even  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish 
troops,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  intimate 
to  him  that  this  had  occasioned  com- 
ments. .  .  .  His  hostility  to  Bo- 
naparte cannot  be  doubted  on  any 
ordinary  rule  of  conduct.  His  weak 
side,  I  should  fear,  is  a  desire  to 
make  a  party  in  France  and  in  the 
French  army.  If  an  explosion  can  be 
avoided,  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  it  should  not  be  hazarded 
at  such  a  moment." 

But  the  details  of  the  "  haute  diplo- 
matic" are  always  curious.  We  must 
give  another  scene — an  interview  be- 
tween Bernadotte  and  Thornton — in 
a  letter  from  the  latter  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  "  My  Lord, — In  the  dis- 
cussion which  I  had  with  the  Prince- 
Royal  yesterday  on  the  subject  of 
money,  and  which  was  carried  on 
with  a  sort  of  bitterness  which  I  had 
not  seen  in  him,  at  least  towards  me, 
he  adverted  suddenly,  and  par  paren- 
these,  to  the  letter  which  had  been 
written  to  him  from  Halle,  and  which 
I  had  signed,  with  the  other  gentle- 
men. *  Et  vous,'  said  he,  '  vous  qui 
n'£tes  pas  militaire,  vous  me  donne& 
des  conseils  militaires.' 

"  I  answered,  that  I  never  pre- 
tended to  give  him  military  counsels. 
Then  I  appealed  to  Baron  de  Wetter- 
stedt  (then  present)  whether  I  had 
not  informed  him  that  I  myself  pre- 
pared the  letter.  'Vous  aviez  bien 
tort,'  interrupted  he,  and  said  that 
if  he  had  not  been  actuated  by 
'e'gards'  for  the  sovereigns  whom 
they  represented,  he  should  have 
sent  back  the  letter  unopened.  I 
observed  to  his  Royal  Highness  that 
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fortunately  such  occasions  seldom  oc- 
curred, and  might  never  occur  again  ; 
but  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  same 
sentiment  which  actuated  me  then, 
would  urge  me  to  take  the  same  re- 
sponsibility upon  myself  again,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences. 
'  Dans  ce  cas  la,'  answered  the  Prince, 
'je  vous  renverrais  de  mon  quartier 
general.'  I  replied  I  should  be  imme- 
diately prepared  to  quit  it,  as  soon  as 
I  should  receive  the  orders  of  my 

sovereign I  had  often 

seen  these  starts  of  passion  towards 
others,  to  a  degree  of  outrage;  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  addressed 
to  myself,  except,  as  I  informed  your 
lordship,  in  an  interview  at  Juterboch 
on  the  subject  of  his  letter  to  Marshal 
Ney." 

This  ebullition  of  camp  violence  re- 
sembles, on  a  smaller  scale,  Bona- 
parte's insolence  at  the  Tuileries  to 
Lord  Whitworth — both  arising  from 
the  original  coarseness  of  their  condi- 
tion, for  the  Corsican  never  forgot  the 
savagery  of  his  childhood;  and  Berna- 
dotte  had  been  a  common  marine. 
Flung  up,  like  the  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution, into  rank,  he  was,  however, 
the  only  one  of  them  all  who  retained 
his  position. 

But  we  pass  to  a  larger  scene  of 
operations.  Napoleon,  after  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  had  been 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  plunge  into 
the  depths  of  Germany  had  only 
wasted  his  power  and  impaired  his 
reputation.  Austria,  recovering  by 
an  armistice  of  nearly  four  years,  and 
constantly  training  her  strength  for 
that  state  of  war  which,  while  Napo- 
leon sat  on  the  throne,  must  be  the 
natural  state  of  all  kingdoms,  now 
held  the  scales  of  European  supremacy 
in  her  hand.  Napoleon  again  at- 
tempted negotiation.  His  interview 
with  Metternich  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  scenes  of  history.  The 
man  is  stamped  on  every  sentence. 
His  language  has  the  force,  the  bre- 
vity, and  the  lucidness  of  an  antique 
inscription.  "  I  see  through  you,  Met- 
ternich ;  your  Cabinet  wishes  to  profit 
by  my  embarrassments.  Come  to  the 
point.  Do  not  forget  that  I  am  a 
soldier,  who  would  rather  break  than 
bend."  The  voices  now  sank  and 
were  inaudible.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  Napoleon  was  heard  ex- 


claiming, "-What!  not  only  Illyria, 
but  the  half  of  Italy — and  the  return 
of  the  Pope  to  Rome — and  the  aban- 
donment of  Spain,  Holland,  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  Switzer- 
land !  And  this  you  call  moderation ! 
— a  treaty  !  It  would  be  nothing  but 
a  capitulation." 

This  memorable  conference  closed 
abruptly  in  the  brutish  language 
which  Napoleon  had  learned  in  his 
cradle,  and  reinforced  in  his  camp. 
11  Metternich,  how  much  has  England 
given  you  to  make  war  upon  me?" 
To  this  nothing  could  be  added ;  and 
after  a  few  words  to  heal  the  minis- 
ter's insulted  honour,  the  conference 
ended,  in  anger  on  the  one  side,  and 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
sulter. 

This  was  one  of  the  decisive  moments 
of  empire.  We  shall  not  say  that  on  it 
depended  either  the  ruin  or  the  reco- 
very of  the  Continent ;  but  the  deci- 
sion came  from  a  nobler  quarter  than 
either  the  tents  of  France  or  the  coun- 
cil-chambers of  Austria.  The  alliance 
of  Austria  with  France  would  unques- 
tionably have  either  increased  the 
havoc,  or  prolonged  the  slavery  of 
Europe.  The  battle  of  Vittona  was 
the  impulse.  The  intelligence  of  that 
most  decisive  defeat  of  the  whole  war 
— except  the  crowning  triumph  ofWa- 
terloo — in  which  the  whole  army  of 
France  in  the  north  of  Spain,  with  all 
its  artillery,  all  its  baggage,  and  even 
all  its  plunder ;  with  not  merely  its 
battalions,  but  its  court  and  king,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  England,  the  utter 
demolition  of  the  structure  of  conquest 
and  ambition  reared  by  so  many  crimes 
of  treachery  and  blood — reached  Na- 
poleon on  the  30th  of  June.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  he  signed  the 
convention  by  which  Austria  accepted 
the  office  of  mediator ;  and  with  it  was 
virtually  signed  the  expulsion  of  Na- 
poleon from  Germany. 

On  the  march  of  the  allied  armies 
across  that  frontier  which  France  had 
pronounced  iron,  impassable,  and  even 
sacred,  it  was  felt  that  England  was 
too  distant  to  direct  the  crisis.  The 
strange  and  complicated  mixture  of 
battle  and  negotiation  which  was  con- 
tinually changing  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
required  some  representation  of  the 
English  councils  at  headquarters.  It 
is  true  that  we  had  already  three  dis- 
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tinguished  persons  officially  employed 
with  the  Grand  Army;  but  the  presence 
of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  of  a  minis- 
ter of  singular  firmness  and  intelli- 
gence, was  judged  essential.  The 
three  persons  were,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Cathcart,  and  Sir  Charles  Stew- 
art. The  appointment  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  is  interestingly  mentioned  in  a 
letter  written  in  1839  to  the  present 
Marquis,  by  the  late  Lord  Harrowby. 
.  .  .  .  "  In  truth  I  feel  some  re- 
luctance in  recurring  to  those  anec- 
dotes in  a  more  formal  manner,  as 
my  relating  them  at  all  was  rather  an 
ebullition  of  personal  vanity  on  my 
part,  than  any  sense  of  their  political 
importance. 

44  I  cannot  recollect  dates,  but  it 
was  at  the  time  when  you,  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Cathcart,  were  ac- 
credited to  the  three  sovereigns.  It 
was  mooted  in  Cabinet,  I  think,  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  (as  you  were,  each 
of  you,  accredited  to  a  separate  sove- 
reign), whether  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  carry  the  full 
weight  of  the  British  Government  to 
bear  upon  the  counsels  of  the  assem- 
bled sovereigns,  that  some  one  per- 
son should  be  appointed  who  might 
speak,  in  its  name,  to  them  all. 

41  The  notion  was  approved  of,  and 
after  the  Cabinet  was  over,  Castle- 
reagh called  me  into  his  private  room, 
and  proposed  the  mission  to  me.  I 
was,  of  course,  highly  flattered  by 
such  a  proposal  from  such  a  person  ; 
but  I  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
in  telling  him,  that  I  had  tried  my 
hand  in  a  similar  mission  to  Berlin, 
when  I  had  also  been  accredited  to 
two  emperors,  with  general  directions 
to  all  our  ministers  upon  the  Conti- 
nent to  follow  my  instructions,  as  the 
regular  communication  was  intercept- 
ed by  winter  ;  that  I  had  found  my- 
self quite  incompetent  to  the  task, 
which  had  half  killed  me ;  ... 
that  I  thought  the  measure  highly  ad- 
visable, but  that  there  was  one  person 
only  who  could  execute  it,  and  that 
person  was  himself!  He  started  at 
first.  '  How  could  he,  a  Secretary  of 
State,  undertake  it? — the  thing  was 
unheard  of  1 '  I  then  said  :  4  It  was 
not  strictly  true  that  it  had  never 
been  done;  that  Lord  Bolingbroke 
went  to  Paris  in  a  diplomatic  capa- 
city when  Secretary  of  State;  and 


that  though  in  that  case  the  prece- 
dent was  not  a  good  one,  it  was  still  a 
precedent,  and  I  rather  believed  there 
were  more.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  appeared  clear  that  no  man  but  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State  himself 
could  combine  the  efforts  of  the  am- 
bassadors upon  the  spot,  who  could 
not  be  expected  to  follow  with  cor- 
diality the  suggestions  of  any  one  but 
their  own  official  superior." 

The  conclusion  to  which  this  con- 
versation led,  was,  that  he  would 
talk  it  over  with  Lord  Liverpool; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
next  day,  or  the  day  after,  his  mis- 
sion was  decided. 

u  On  his  triumphant  return  to  Eng- 
land I  called  on  him,  to  say  that  he 
might  indeed  consider  himself  as  the 
saviour  of  Europe.  But,  that  I  was 
doubly  so — first,  because  I  refused  to 
go  myself ;  and  still  more,  because  I 
made  him  go." 

The  letter  continues  in  this  signifi- 
cant, yet  playful  style,  to  narrate 
another  most  important  service  of  the 
noble  writer : — 

44  Now  for  my  other  service  in  the 
dark.  After  the  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris, 
the  Government  was  naturally  most 
anxious  to  get  him  away.  But  how  ? 
Under  whatever  pretext  it  might  be 
veiled,  he  would  still  call  it  running 
away,  to  which  he  was  not  partial. 
But  when  Castlereagh  was  obliged 
to  leave  Vienna,  in  order  to  attend 
his  duty  in  Parliament,  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  suggest  that  the  Duke 
should  be  sent  to  replace  him,  and 
that  would  be  a  command  which  he 
could  not  refuse  to  obey.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  the  Duke,  just  after 
I  left  you  (for  I  was  quite  full  of  the 
memory  of  my  little  exploits),  he 
quite  agreed,  that  if  he  had  been  at 
Paris  on  the  return  of  Bonaparte  to 
France,  it  was  highly  probable  that 
they  would  have  seized  him  ! 

"Small  events  are  great  to  little 
men ;  and  it  is  not  nothing,  to  have 
contributed  in  the  smallest  degree  to 
the  success  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(nor  was  it  then  so  called),  and  of 
the  subsequent  campaign,  and  to  the 
saving  of  the  Duke  for  Waterloo  !  " 

The  campaign  of  1813  had  crushed 
the  French  army,  shattered  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  and  laid  open  the  north- 
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ern  and  eastern  frontier  of  France. 
But  the  "  invincible  territory,"  as  it 
was  pronounced  by  the  national  ex- 
aggeration, had  been  already  entered. 
Wellington  had  broken  down  the  bar- 
rier. On  the  8th  of  October  1818, 
the  English  army,  after  beating  Soult 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees, 
had  planted  its  colours  on  the  soil  of 
France ! 

Whether  any  future  war  shall  equal 
this,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  interests  or 
the  importance  of  its  results,  no  period, 
unless  the  human  mind  shall  change 
its  powers,  will  exhibit  greater  talent 
on  the  one  side,  or  greater  infatuation 
on  the  other.  Could  it  have  been 
predicted,  that  a  sudden  spirit  of  man- 
liness should  have  pervaded  the  whole 
of  that  continent,  which  for  ten  years 
had  shrunk  before  the  French  throne ; 
or  that  the  possessor  of  the  throne, 
with  ruin  surrounding  him,  with  the 
shouts  of  triumphant  Europe  in  his  ear, 
and  with  every  hour  forcing  him  to  a 
retrograde  step,  should  have  held  his 
sceptre  with  the  same  grasp  as  when 
Europe  shook  under  its  touch ;  that 
he  should  have  indulged  ambition 
when  France  was  in  despair;  and  that 
with  a  beaten  army  of  forty  thousand, 
he  should  have  held  the  same  lofty 
language,  as  when  his  word  pronounced 
sentence  on  kingdoms?  On  the  gene- 
ral review  of  Napoleon's  conduct  dur- 
ing 1812  and  1813,  he  seems  to  have 
laboured  under  that  privation  of  saga- 
city, that  disregard  of  his  own  science, 
and  that  sullen  intensity  of  reliance  on 
his  own  fortune,  while  all  was  crum- 
bling in  his  sight,  to  which  we  rightly 
give  the  name  of  infatuation ;  or  could 
it  be  conceived,  that  when  he  was  daily 
fighting  for  his  life,  he  should  have 
left  lingering  in  the  garrisons  of  Ger- 
many no  less  a  number  than  seventy- 
three  thousand  veteran  troops,  and 
left  them  to  be  successively  captured 
by  the  peasantry?  His  conduct  in 
the  conferences  for  peace  was  equally 
unaccountable.  While  he  was  daily 
offered  terms  which  would  have  left 
him  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Continent,  and  saw  those  terms 
daily  diminishing,  he  still  cried  out, 
"  All  or  nothing ; "  and  finding  him- 
self driven  back  day  by  day  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  still  contended  for  the 
Continent.  We  give  a  few  fragments 
of  a  most  interesting  letter  (written 


in  1830),  describing  this  period,  when 
the  sword  and  the  pen  alike  were 
completing  the  destruction  of  the 
great  despot.  The  writer  (now  the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  had  been  selected  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  accompany  him 
to  the  camp  of  the  Allies. 

"  I  allude  to  his  first  mission  to  the 
Continent  at  the  close  of  1813.  He 
did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to 
accompany  him  on  that  mission,  and 
I  travelled  with  him  from  the  Hague 
to  Basle,  where  he  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  ministers  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  Thence  we  proceeded  tc- 
Langres,  where  the  headquarters  of 
the  Grand  Allied  Army  were  estab- 
lished, and  where  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  their  re- 
spective ministers,  were  assembled. 

The  real  difficulties  of 

this  interesting  period  commenced, 
when  the  Great  Powers  took  the  de- 
cisive resolution  of  conquering  him  in 
the  heart  of  France.  It  had  been 
comparatively  no  difficult  matter  to 
unite  them,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
in  the  great  object  of  driving  France 
within  the  limits  of  the  Rhine.  The 
first  combined  movement  broke  out 
in  August  1813 ;  and  before  the  1st 
of  January  1814,  the  French  army 
was  entirely  expelled  from  Germany. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  pressure  of 
the  common  danger  being  removed, 
views  of  individual  interests  neces- 
sarily grew  up. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  journey  from 
Frankfort  to  Basle,  he  (Lord  Castle- 
reagh) stated  to  me,  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  would  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  habitual,  confidential,  and 
free  intercourse  between  the  ministers 
of  the  Great  Powers  as  a  body,  and 
that  many  pretensions  might  be  modi- 
fied, asperities  removed,  and  causes 
of  irritation  anticipated  and  removed, 
by  bringing  the  respective  parties  into 
unrestricted  communication.  .  .  . 
No  man  was  ever  better  calculated 
so  to  transact  business  himself,  and 
to  bring  others  to  act  with  him  in  such 
a  manner.  The  suavity  and  dignity 
of  his  manners,  his  habitual  patience 
and  self-command,  his  considerate 
tolerance  of  difference  of  opinion  in 
others,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a  task  ^ 
while  his  firmness  when  he  knew  that 
he  was  right,  in  no  degree  detracted 
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from  the  influence  of  his  conciliatory 
demeanour." 

The  letter  then  adverts  to  the  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  minister's  intre- 
pidity and  sagacity,  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Paris.  The  repulse 
of  Blucher,  who,  by  a  daring  but  rash 
movement,  had  exposed  his  army  to 
the  whole  weight  of  the  French  force, 
and  hazarded  the  communications  of 
the  Allies,  produced  a  dangerous  di- 
versity of  opinion  in  the  allied  camp. 
The  spirit  of  the  soldiery  was  damped, 
and  the  population  seemed  to  be  pre- 
paring for  a  petty  war.  It  was  even 
suggested  that  the  armies  should  again 
take  up  their  ground  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  The  campaign  had  sud- 
denly become  critical,  and  a  few  more 
successes  might  have  enabled  Napo- 
leon to  raise  all  France  against  the 
invaders.  The  French  army  chiefly 
pressed  on  Blucher,  and  the  campaign 
depended  on  his  being  reinforced.  But 
from  what  quarter  was  the  reinforce- 
ment to  come  ?  There  was  no  force 
disposable  but  a  small  body  of  Rus- 
sians, already  on  their  march  to 
Rheims  to  join  Blucher.  But  there 
were  two  strong  corps — one  of  Prus- 
sians under  Bulow,  and  the  other  of 
Russians  under  Winzingerode — who 
were  on  their  march  into  France  from 
Flanders  ;  but  they  were  under  the 
command  of  Bernadotte.  The  diffi- 
culty of  withdrawing  them  from  his 
command,  without  a  tedious  discussion 
with  him,  was  urged  by  a  "  great 
authority"  (probably  the  Czar)  as 
insurmountable  I  Here  the  authority 
of  the  British  minister  saved  the  cam- 
paign. He  demanded,  whether  the 
reinforcement  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. On  being  answered  that  it  was, 
44  he  stated  that,  in  that  case,  the 
plan  must  be  adopted  ;  that  the  orders 
must  be  given  immediately ;  that 
England  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
her  allies  would  not  be  deterred  from 
a  decisive  course  by  such  difficulties 
as  had  been  urged  ;  and  that  he  would 
take  upon  himself  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  consequences  which 
might  arise  regarding  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Sweden."  This  bold  and 
decisive  advice  was  followed.  Blucher 
was  reinforced  ;  the  battle  of  Laon, 
in  which  the  French  were  beaten, 
restored  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies ; 
and  the  "march  to  Paris,"  so  long 
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a    dream,    became    a    brilliant    re- 
ality. 

The  letter  concludes  with — "It  is 
not,  then,  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord 
Londonderry  in  this  crisis  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign  ;  and  had  he 
been  an  ordinary  man,  without  the 
talent  to  discern  what  the  exigency 
of  the  moment  required,  without 
capacity  to  enforce  its  adoption,  or 
without  that  influence  over  others 
which  insured  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, who  can  say  how  different  the 
result  might  have  been  ?  or  how  long- 
the  pacification  of  the  world  might 
have  been  delayed  ?  " 

The  great  drama  was  now  coming 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  confe- 
rence of  Chatillon  had  merely  origin- 
ated u  projects  and  counter-projects. 'r 
At  length  Caulaincourt  (the  French 
commissioner)  gave  in  the  statement 
which  Napoleon  declared  to  be  final, 
which  consisted  of  claims  to  Ant- 
werp, Flanders,  and  the  frontier  of 
the  Rhine ;  to  the  annexation  of  the- 
Ionian  Islands  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  both  to  be  settled  on  Eugene 
Beauharnais  and  his  heirs,  with  the 
Adige  as  a  boundary;  the  demand 
that  Saxony  should  be  restored,  the 
sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Piombino 
be  settled  on  his  sister,  the  Princess 
Eliza  ;  the  principality  of  Neufch&tel 
be  secured  to  Berthier;  and  all  the 
colonies  taken  during  the  war,  except 
Saintes,  be  restored  by  England. 
The  extravagance  of  demands  like 
those  by  a  sovereign  reduced  to  a 
province,  and  with  a  mighty  enemy 
within  a  march  of  his  capital,  ren- 
dered all  further  deliberation  impos- 
sible. 

The  Conference  of  Chatillon  broke 
up  instantly,  and  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  again  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Napoleon  adopted  the  ruin- 
ous plan  of  attacking  the  Allies  in  the- 
rear,  while  Paris  was  lying  open  to 
their  front.  In  other  days  he  would 
have  rushed  to  Paris,  embrasured  the 
walls,  called  out  the  national  guard 
of  the  city,  amounting  to  50,000  well- 
equipped  men ;  and  have  given  courage 
to  its  volatile  population  by  the  pre- 
sence of  his  veteran  troops,  which 
still  amounted  to  60,000  infantry  and 
17,000  horse.  But,  instead  of  this 
obvious  manoeuvre,  he  left  the  city  to 
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the  passions  of  its  people — to  the  dis- 
affection of  his  councillors,  now  trem- 
bling for  their  heads — to  the  partisan- 
ship of  the  Royalists — and  to  the 
terrors  of  a  metropolis  in  sight  of  an 
army  of  all  tribes  of  conquerors,  from 
the  Rhine  to  Tartary. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  Empe- 
ror Alexander  gave  the  word,  "  On- 
ward to  Paris."  It  was  followed  by 
the  movement  of  180,000  men!  A 
column  of  8000  horse,  with  artillery, 
was  despatched  on  the  route  of  Na- 
poleon, to  deceive  him  into  the  idea 
that  the  whole  army  was  following. 
After  the  battle  of  Ferte  Cham- 
penoise,  in  which  the  French  army 
covering  Paris  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  eleven  thousand  men,  the 
march  was  a  procession.  The  army 
first  caught  sight  of  Paris  in  the  even- 
ing, when  a  splendid  sunset  lighted 
up  all  the  glories  of  that  magnificent 
city.  The  end  of  all  their  toils  was 
before  them — the  scene  of  revenge, 
the  reward  of  all  their  battles,  the 
visible  triumph  of  their  arms,  the 
pledge  of  their  warlike  superiority, 
the  security  of  their  imperishable 
fame.  The  scene,  the  emotions,  the 
memory,  the  future,  all  embodied  in 
the  capital  which  lay  at  their  feet  on 
that  evening,  would  have  been  worth 
a  life  to  see  and  feel ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  impression  of 
that  evening  was  carried  by  many  a 
glowing  heart  to  the  grave. 

The  correspondence  preceding  the 
meeting  at  Chatillon  consists  chiefly 
of  diplomacy,  and  communications 
with  the  British  Cabinet.  A  despatch 
gives  a  strong  idea  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Foreign  Secretary  had  to 
overcome,  even  when  the  interest  of 
all  the  sovereigns  was  the  same. 
This  despatch  is  from  Langres  (on 
the  march  of  the  Grand  Army).  It 
says :  u  I  think  our  greatest  danger 
at  present  is  from  the  chivalresgue 
tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  disposed  to  push  the  war.  He  has 
a  personal  feeling  about  Paris,  dis- 
tinct from  all  political  or  military 
combinations ;  he  seems  to  seek  for 
the  occasion  of  entering,  with  his  mag- 
nificent Guards,  the  enemy's  capital, 
probably  to  display,  in  his  clemency 
and  forbearance,  a  contrast  to  the 
desolation  to  which  his  own  was  de- 
voted. The  idea  that  a  rapid  nego- 
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tiation  might  disappoint  this  hope 
added  to  his  impatience."  In  a  pre- 
vious letter  Lord  Castlereagh  speaks 
of  the  Guard  which  were  to  form  this 
showy  spectacle. 

"  I  saw  the  Russian  cavalry  of 
the  Guard  defile  through  this  town 
(Langres)  yesterday.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  too  much  of  their  appearance. 
Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  the 
Russian  Guard  of  all  arms  is,  at  this 
moment,  the  most  splendid  that  can  be 
imagined.  They  muster  above  30,000 
effectives.  In  addition  to  all  his  active 
armies  on  this  side  of  the  Russian 
frontier,  his  Imperial  Majesty  stated 
to  me,  that  Prince  Labanoff's  army 
of  reserve  on  the  Vistula  was,  at  this 
moment,  110,000  strong,  of  which 
19,000  were  cavalry,  and  that  he  had 
180,000  recruits  in  his  depots  in  pro- 
gress of  discipline.  It  is  a  most  for- 
midable military  power."  Again,  in 
his  letter  on  the  negotiations,  he 
details  some  of  the  perplexities  of 
those  high  transactions.  The  letter 
is  to  Lord  Liverpool,  acting  as  Fo- 
reign Secretary  in  his  absence.  "  You 
may  estimate  some  of  the  hazards 
to  which  affairs  are  exposed  here, 
when  one  of  the  leading  monarchs 
told  me,  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  own  minister,  and  still  less 
in  that  of  his  ally !  There  is  much 
intrigue,  and  more  fear  of  it.  Russia 
distrusts  Austria  about  Saxony;  Aus- 
tria dreads  Russia  about  Poland, 
especially  if  she  is  mistress  of  the 
question  after  a  peace.  I  have  got 
some  length  with  both  parties,  and 
I  shall  try  to  deliver  them  from 
their  mutual  alarms.  Suspicion  is  the 
prevailing  temper  of  the  Emperor, 
and  Metternich's  character  furnishes 
constant  food  for  the  intriguants  to 
work  upon  /  .  .  .  The  people  are 
quiet  everywhere,  and  good-humour- 
ed. They  look  to  the  invasion  as 
favourable  to  peace.  They  spoke 
freely  against  Bonaparte  to  me  on 
my  journey,  but  I  traced  little  dispo- 
sition to  an  effort,  and  no  apparent 
interest,  about  the  old  family. 

"  A  letter  from  Berthier  has  been 
intercepted,  which  says  that  Bona- 
parte is  advancing  with  *  une  belle 
et  bonne  armee  sur  les  derrieres  de 
rennemi.'  .  .  .  /  thought  the 
negotiation  might  have  been  brought 
to  a  short  issue.  It  is  difficult  in 
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itself.  Russia  leans  to  delay.  I  have 
no  notion  that  Bonaparte  would  or 
could,  as  things  yet  stand,  yield  to 
the  latest  demand;  and  if  peace  is 
impracticable,  we  should  be  better  rid 
of  our  plenipotentiaries." 

In  a  note  to  Hamilton,  Under 
Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
refers  to  the  whimsical  circumstance 
of  signing  the  treaty  of  the  Four 
Powers,  while  playing  at  cards. 

"  I  send  you  my  treaty,  of  which  I 
hope  you  will  approve.  We  four 
ministers,  when  signing,  happened 
to  be  sitting  at  a  whist-table.  It  was 
agreed,  that  never  were  the  stakes  so 
high  at  any  former  party.  My  modesty 
would  have  prevented  me  from  offer- 
ing  it ;  but  as  they  chose  to  make  us 
a  military  power,  I  was  determined 
not  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The 
fact  is,  that  upon  the  face  of  the 
treaty  this  year,  our  engagement  is 
equivalent  to  theirs  united.  We  give 
150,000  men,  and  five  millions — equal 
to  as  many  more— total,  300,000. 
...  This,  I  trust,  will  put  an  end  to 
any  doubts  as  to  the  claim  we  have  to 
an  opinion  on  Continental  matters." 

The  cessation  of  the  arrangements 
at  Chatillon  was  said  (though  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  these  letters)  to 
have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  a 
new  piece  of  perfidy  on  the  side  of 
Napoleon.  While  Caulaincourt,  his 
envoy,  was  apparently  acting  with 
the  full  intention  of  peace,  a  letter  to 
him  from  the  French  Emperor  was 
intercepted,  directing  him  to  do  no- 
thing decisive  until  another  battle 
was  tried ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
affect  to  negotiate.  This  trick  put  an 
end  to  all  reliance  on  the  imperial 
word ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
four  great  powers  resolved  to  leave 
the  matter  thenceforth  to  the  decision 
of  the  sword. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  we  believe, 
with  truth,  that  on  the  next  difficult 
question — "  Whether  the  allied  army 
should  follow  Napoleon,  or  march  di- 
rect on  Paris,"  Lord  Castlereagh's 
manly  and  sagacious  sentiment  de- 
termined on  the  straightforward 
course,  and  was  the  actual  cause  of 
that  movement  which  gave  the  French 
capital  into  their  hands.  This  crown- 
ing achievement  was  thus  announced 
in  a  letter  from  his  brother,  March 
30,  1814  :— 
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"  My  Lord, — After  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory, God  has  placed  the  capital  of 
the  French  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns — a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  miseries  inflicted  on  Mos- 
cow, Vienna,  Madrid,  Berlin,  and 
Lisbon,  by  the  devastator  of  Europe. 

"  The  enemy's  army,  under  the 
command  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  aided 
by  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marrnont, 
occupied  with  their  right  the  heights 
of  Fontenay,  Romainville,  and  Belle- 
ville ;  their  left  was  on  Montmartre. 
They  had  several  redoubts  in  the 
centre,  and,  on  the  whole  line,  an  ar- 
tillery of  150  pieces." 

After  some  hours  of  havoc,  the 
French  were  driven  from  all  their  po- 
sitions, and  the  Allies  were  at  the 
barriers  of  Paris.  A  flag  of  truce 
then  came  forward,  for  permission  to 
send  a  negotiator  to  headquarters, 
simply  to  save  the  city — and  the  re- 
sult was  a  surrender.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  heavy,  in  consequence  of 
their  exposure  to  the  constant  can- 
nonade of  the  French  positions  ;  but, 
in  the  year  after,  when  Wellington 
commanded,  his  superior  generalship, 
by  approaching  Paris  on  the  unpro- 
tected side,  achieved  the  seizure  of 
the  city  almost  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.  An  exulting  and  picturesque 
despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
communicated  the  entry  of  the  So- 
vereigns into  Paris  on  the  day  after 
the  battle.  Alexander  now  felt  his 
chivalresque  vision  fully  realised. 

"I  feel,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  that  it 
is  impossible  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  scene  that  presented  itself 
yesterday  (March  31)  in  this  capital, 
when  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Prince  Schwartz- 
enberg  made  their  entry,  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  troops The  ca- 
valry, under  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantino,  and  the 
Guards  of  all  the  different  allied 
forces,  were  formed  in  columns,  early 
in  the  morning,  on  the  road  from 
Bondy  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  his  generals, 
and  their  suites  present,  proceeded  to 
Pontin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia 
joined  him,  with  a  similar  corttgt. 
Those  Sovereigns,  surrounded  by  all 
the  Princes  in  the  army,  together  with 
the  Prince  Field -Marshal,  and  the 
Austrian  Etat-Major,  passed  through 
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the  Faubourg  St  Martin  about  eleven 
o'clock, — the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard 
forming  the  advance  of  the  march. 
Already  was  the  crowd  so  enormous 
that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward ; 
but  before  the  monarchs  reached  the 
Porte  St  Martin,  there  was,  to  those 
on  the  Boulevards,  a  moral  impossi- 
bility of  proceeding.  All  Paris  seemed 
to  be  assembled  and  concentred  in 
one  spot.  One  animus,  one  spring, 
evidently  directed  all  their  move- 
ments. They  thronged  in  such  masses 
round  the  Emperor  and  King,  that, 
with  all  their  condescending  and  gra- 
cious familiarity,  extending  their 
hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  populace." 

On  every  side  the  cry  arose  of 
"Vive  1'Empereur  Alexandre,"  "Vive 
le  Roi  de  Prusse,"  "  Vivent  les  Rois 
liberateurs."  Acclamations,  not  less 
loud,  arose  of  "Vive  le  Roi,"  "Vive 
Louis  XVIIL,"  "Vivent  les  Bour- 
bons ;"  with  the  ominous  cry,  "  A  bas 
le  tyran."  The  white  cockade  ap- 
peared widely.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  Champs  Elyse"es,  the  troops  halt- 
ed, and  the  work  of  this  magnificent 
day  was  at  an  end. 

This  display  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
exciting  sight  ever  witnessed.  The 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into 
Babylon  was  a  pageant  to  it ;  a  col- 
lection of  costumes  and  curiosities 
doubtless  rich,  varied,  and  strange, 
but  in  which  the  spectators  could  feel 
no  gratification  but  that  of  the  eye. 
The  triumphs  of  the  Roman  generals, 
though  attended  with  some  popular 
pride,  or  some  personal  glory,  still 
were  little  more  than  a  long  proces- 
sion of  plundered  wealth  and  military 
grandeur.  But  the  entry  of  the  Sove- 
reigns into  Paris  had  something  in  it 
more  than  the  indulgence  of  the  eye, 
or  even  the  vanity  of  soldiership. 
Divested  of  the  various  pomp  of  the 
ancient  triumph,  it  had  a  moral  sense, 
a  grandeur  to  the  mind,  an  impres- 
sion engendered  by  great  struggles, 
long  aspirations,  and  their  glorious 
fulfilment,  that  could  never  have 
mingled  with  the  barbaric  splendours 
of  Asia,  or  the  stern  supremacy  of 
Rome.  That  triumph  was  a  consum- 
mation— a  fulfilment  of  hopes,  and  a 
tranquillisation  of  fear,  that  had  for 
many  an  anxious  year  fevered  every 
heart  in  Europe.  It  was  the  working 
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out  of  the  great  principle  of  resistance 
to  wrong ;  the  restoration  of  rights  to- 
a  fourth  part  of  human  kind;  the 
promise  of  a  peace,  which,  with  but 
one  slight  burst  of  war  (the  last 
thunder-roll  of  the  tempest),  was  to 
continue  for  the  generation,  and  still 
continues ;  or,  to  give  its  truest  cha- 
racter, it  was  a  vindication  of  that 
mighty  and  merciful  Providence, 
which  having  given  to  man  the  sense 
of  freedom,  has  given  to  his  heart  and 
arm  the  power  of  its  recovery. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  had  judged 
rightly  of  the  character  of  the  Russian 
Emperor.  Though  manly  and  meritori- 
ous, brave  in  the  field,  and  faithful  in 
the  council,  Alexander  was  romantic. 
The  age  of  single  combats  was  gone 
by,  and  he  could  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  field ;  but  he  seemed  to  re- 
solve on  being  distinguished  for  a 
clemency  and  generosity  to  his  fallen 
antagonist,  which  hazarded  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was 
the  result  of  this  romantic  temperr 
and  Alexander  gave  the  craftiest,  the 
most  ambitious,  the  most  selfish,  and 
the  most  faithless  of  human  beings,  a 
title,  which  could  only  remind  him  of 
his  fallen  sovereignty ;  a  possession 
which  placed  him  midway  between  the 
partisanship  of  Italy  and  of  France  ; 
and  a  revenue,  at  once  too  small  to , 
gratify  his  avarice,  and  sufficient  for 
the  purchase  of  all  the  lingering  revenge 
and  hungry  conspiracy  of  France. 

This  treaty  Lord  Castlereagh  re- 
fused to  sign,  though  strongly  urged 
by  Alexander.  But  afterwards,  when 
Bonaparte  was  sent  to  Elba,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  had  become 
Continental  law,  and  when  it  was  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  recognise  the  act 
of  the  Allies,  he  acquiesced  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1815, 
and  on  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Commons,  the  whole  House  rose  and 
cheered  him — an  honour  that  wa> 
never  before  paid  to  a  minister. 

The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
consists  of  despatches  to  and  from 
our  various  ambassadors  and  envoys 
abroad,  chiefly  referring  to  transac- 
tions unimportant  at  the  present  time, 
though  containing  matter  valuable  to 
the  future  historian.  But  his  saga- 
city is  always  evident.  In  a  letter  to 
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Prince  Metternich  in  1820,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  disturbance  which  must 
follow  the  expected  arrival  of  the  late 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline.  "  Our 
Session  is  likely  to  be  a  troublesome 
one,  and  to  me  it  begins  inauspiciously, 
having  been  seized  by  the  gout  two 
days  before  the  battle  was  to  com- 
mence. .  .  .  Much  will  depend  on 
the  course  her  Majesty  shall  think  fit 
to  pursue.  If  she  is  wise  enough  to 
accept  the  pont  (for  which  we  have 
tendered  her,  the  calamities  and  scan- 
dal of  a  public  investigation  will  be 
avoided.  If  she  is  mad  enough,  or  so 
ill-advised,  as  to  put  her  foot  upon 
English  ground,  I  shall,  from  that 
moment,  regard  Pandora's  box  as 
opened." 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled ;  the 
queen  was  "  mad  enough"  to  set  her 
foot  on  English  ground — the  king  was 
angry  enough  to  prosecute  her — the 
populace  were  petulant  enough  to  in- 
sult the  king  and  the  laws — and  in  the 
midst  of  a  confusion,  of  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  possible  hazards, 
the  unhappy  woman  died,  probably  a 
victim  to  her  own  anxieties. 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  now  attained 
a  succession  of  honours.  He  had  been 
elevated  two  steps  in  the  Peerage 
at  once ;  he  had  obtained  the  Garter  ; 
he  virtually  held  two  ministerial 
offices  of  the  highest  rank  —  the 
Home  Department  and  the  Foreign 
Secretaryship ;  he  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  foreign  courts ;  to  the  general  eye 
he  was  the  Premier ;  all  the  clamours 
that  had  surrounded  his  early  career 
had  died  away;  the  acclamation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
echoed  round  the  kingdom;  the  vi- 
gour which  had  extinguished  the  Irish 
rebellion,  the  firmness  which  had  car- 
ried the  Irish  Union,  the  courage 
which  had  sustained  the  spirit  of  the 
Allied  Cabinets,  and  the  sagacity 
which  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
longest  peace  of  Europe,  left  the 
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statesman  without  a  rival,  and  the 
man  without  even  a  detractor. 

But,  in  this  fulness  of  honours,  his 
health  began  to  fail.  Attacks  of  gout 
enfeebled  a  frame  naturally  robust. 
The  effect  was  perceived  by  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  Ca- 
binet. He  sat  silent  in  council ;  and 
though  apparently  in  possession  of 
his  faculties,  yet  was  so  far  reluctant 
to  exert  them  that  his  friends  became 
alarmed,  and  he  was  put  under  con- 
stant medical  care.  At  length  he 
went  to  his  country  seat  in  Kent ;  but 
on  the  Monday  after  his  arrival,  the 
physician  was  suddenly  summoned  to 
his  dressing-room,  where  he  found  his 
noble  patient  a  suicide.  The  coroner's 
inquest  was,  "  Mental  derangement." 

A  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, communicating  the  sad  intelli- 
gence to  the  present  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, then  at  Vienna,  says — 

"  You  will  have  seen  that  I  had 
witnessed  the  melancholy  state  of 
mind  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  I  saw  him,  after  he  had 
been  with  the  King,  on  the  9th  inst., 
to  whom  he  had  likewise  exposed  it ; 
but  fearing  that  he  would  not  send 
for  his  physician,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  him,  and  not  finding 
him,  to  write  to  him. 

"  You  will  readily  believe  what  a 
consternation  this  deplorable  event 
has  occasioned  here.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  every  person  in  London 
of  any  mark  or  distinction  of  all  par- 
ties." 

Thus  was  lost  to  the  service  of 
the  Empire  a  high-minded  man  and 
high-principled  minister,  firm  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  public 
life,  and  sagacious  in  the  severest 
difficulties  of  foreign  policy ;  honoured 
while  he  lived,  and  regretted  in  the 
grave ;  leaving  behind  him,  in  his 
private  conduct,  an  unblemished  cha- 
racter, and  in  his  administrative  capa- 
city a  model  for  the  future  possessors 
of  power  in  England. 
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THE  five-and-twenty  theatres  of 
the  capital  of  France  are  of  universal 
reputation ;  and  many  foreigners, 
into  whose  anticipations  of  pleasure 
they  largely  enter,  reach  Paris  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  selecting 
those  best  worth  seeing.  A  Hand- 
book to  the  Theatres  of  the  Continent 
is  a  desideratum  which  may  one  day 
be  supplied.  It  would  be  an  agree- 
able task  to  an  enthusiastic  and  loco- 
motive theatrical  amateur  to  write 
such  a  work,  including  in  it  the 
theatres  of  the  French,  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  Belgian  capitals ;  and  no 
unprofitable  speculation,  perhaps,  to 
a  publisher,  thus  to  supply  the  want 
frequently  experienced  by  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  countless  English 
tourists  who  annually,  and  at  all 
seasons,  ramble  upon  the  Continent. 
In  the  absence  of  the  desired  volume, 
a  few  lines  suffice  to  give  such  a  cur- 
sory and  general  analysis  of  the  Paris 
theatres  in  1853,  as  to  direct  the  visi- 
tor where,  according  to  his  tastes,  his 
time  will  best  be  bestowed.  The 
theatres  of  Paris  are  easily  classed, 
and  cater  well  for  all  tastes.  If  mu- 
sic be  his  preference,  and  the  lyric 
stage  to  him  more  attractive  than 
classic  tragedy,  sterling  comedy, 
graceful  vaudeville,  or  ludicrous  farce, 
he  will  find  abundant  supply.  The 
Grand  Opera,  if  not  all  that  some  of 
us  remember  it,  still  affords  a  rich  mu- 
sical treat  to  its  numerous  frequenters. 
The  Italian  theatre,  in  a  sinking  state 
since  the  February  revolution,  has 
this  year,  thanks  to  the  remarkable 
talent  of  Anna  de  la  Grange  and 
Cruvelli,  meritoriously  supported  by 
Belletti,  Rossi,  and  others  of  less  note, 
shown  renewed  vitality,  and  has  once 
more  attracted  those  fashionable  au- 
diences which  formerly  it  never  failed 
to  show.  To  lovers  of  the  gay  and 
brilliant  music  of  the  French  com- 
posers, the  Ope'ra  Comique  offers  its 
copious  repertory  and  its  excellent 
company  of  singers.  And,  upon  the 
far-off  Boulevard  du  Temple — beyond 
the  Paris  lounger's  usual  beat — lower 
in  its  prices,  but  less  commodious  in 
its  position,  the  Theatre  Historique, 
built  under  the  auspices  of  Alexandre 


Dumas  for  the  performance  of  histo- 
rical dramas,  has  taken  the  name  of 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  gives  opera 
and  ballet.  There  may  be  heard  the 
veteran  Chollet,  the  original  Postilion 
de  Longjumeau,  his  voice  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  preserv- 
ing its  fine  upper  notes ;  and  there 
Guy  Stephan  and  St  Leon  ably  sus- 
tain the  dancing  department. 

Persons  desirous  of  a  hearty  laugh, 
who  love  farce  and  burlesque,  comic 
singing  and  practical  jokes,  varied 
occasionally  by  comediettas  of  a  rather 
higher  order,  or,  casually,  by  some  pa- 
thetic social  drama  of  the  nature  of  the 
Dame  aux  Camelias,  had  best  confine 
themselves  to  three  theatres — those 
three  a  host  in  themselves.  The  Va- 
rietes,  the  Palais-Royal,  the  Vaude- 
ville, are  all  within  the  length  of  a 
street.  The  Rue  Vivienne  begins 
next  door  to  one,  ends  at  the  entrance 
to  another,  and  passes  in  front  of  a 
third.  Lovers  of  drama  and  melo- 
drama must  away  to  the  boulevards 
of  St  Martin  and  the  Temple,  where 
the  Porte  St  Martin,  the  Gaits',  and 
the  Ambigu  Comique  favour  the  com- 
mission of  all  manner  of  crimes,  and 
Melingue  and  Frederick  Lemaitre  are 
in  their  glory. 

We  have  named  ten  out  of  the  two 
dozen  theatres  of  Paris.  The  remain- 
der are  of  various  degrees  of  inferior- 
ity, and,  generally  speaking,  hardly 
worth  the  foreigner's  putting  himself 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  them,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  which  we  have 
reserved  for  a  last  and  less  cursory 
mention.  The  names  of  the  Come'die 
Francaise,  the  Gymnase  Dramatique, 
and  the  Ode'on,  will  already  have  sug- 
gested themselves.  To  strangers  well 
acquainted  with  the  finesses  of  the 
French  language,  or  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  qualify  themselves  as  auditors 
by  previous  perusal  of  the  piece  to 
be  represented,  the  Come'die  Fran- 
caise is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  theatre  in 
Paris,  and  the  one  where  the  highest 
degree  of  intellectual  enjoyment  is  to 
be  obtained.  You  can  hardly  enter 
it  without  the  certainty  of  seeing  a 
good  play ;  you  are  quite  sure  to  see 
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good  actors. 

terrupted  triumphs  have  established 
the  fame  of  Rachel  as  the  first  living 
actress  in  Europe.  With  her,  Na- 
thalie, the  two  Brohans,  Judith,  and 
Madame  Allan,  make  up  an  amount 
of  female  talent  not  often  found  united 
upon  any  stage.  The  male  perfor- 
mers are  no  less  remarkable  ;  and  we 
have  but  to  name  Samson,  Beau- 
vallet,  Geffroy,  Regnier,  Provost,  to 
remind  frequenters  of  the  Come'die 
Fran9aise  of  a  host  of  delightful  even- 
ings and  high  artistical  triumphs. 

The  Gymnase  Dramatique  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  agreeable 
theatres  in  Paris  in  the  character  of 
its  performances.  Many  prefer  the 
more  highly- spiced  dishes  of  the  Va- 
riete's  and  Vaudeville;  but  with  the 
refined  classes  of  the  Parisians,  the 
Gymnase  is  the  favourite.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  as  a  place  of  exercise 
and  practice  for  young  comedians. 
The  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  were 
there  to  pass  a  period  of  probation, 
previously  to  making  their  appearance 
at  the  Come'die  FranQaise,  or  OpeVa 
Comique.  The  performance  was  to 
consist  of  short  one- act  pieces.  But 
it  so  happened  that  many  of  these 
pieces  were  written  by  one  Scribe,  who 
has  renewed,  in  our  day,  the  marvel- 
lous fertility  of  the  old  Spanish  play- 
wrights, and  whose  wit,  taste,  and 
dramatic  skill,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ertions of  an  able  manager  to  give 
the  Gymnase  an  importance,  and  se- 
cure to  it  an  amount  of  public  favour, 
such  as  had  never  been  anticipated. 
After  the  Orleanist  accession,  its  pros- 
perity waned,  owing  to  reasons  of 
professional  opposition  uninteresting 
here  to  detail.  Then  the  management 
changed,  the  vogue  returned,  and,  for 
the  last  ten  years,  the  Gymnase  has 
enjoyed  a  well-merited  and  uninter- 
rupted popularity.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  an  excellent  company,  and 
is  nightly  full  to  the  roof.  Its  prices 
of  admission  are  of  the  highest,  after 
the  operas  and  the  Come'die  Fran9aise, 
and  its  receipts  must  be  large.  More 
than  one  of  its  actors  and  actresses 
might  fairly  aspire  to,  and  probably 
obtain,  admission  to  the  more  elevated 
stage  of  the  Come'die  Francaise ;  but 
they  all  pull  so  well  together  where 
they  now  are,  that  it  would  be  a  pity 


Cheri,  ever  charming  and  true  to  na- 
ture, would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
theatre,  but,  as  the  wife  of  the  ma- 
nager, she  maybe  considered  a  fixture. 
Bressant  is  a  graceful  and  accom- 
plished comedian,  who  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  line  of 
characters  he  takes.  He  is  intelligent, 
of  an  agreeable  exterior,  always  ad- 
mirably dressed,  and  his  play  of  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  finesse.  He  perhaps 
acts  a  little  too  much  at  his  audience, 
especially  at  its  female  portion,  with 
whom  he  is  a  prodigious  favourite ; 
but  this  is  easily  overlooked  in  the 
general  merit  and  distinction  of  his 
performance.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  the  French  theatre  at  St  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  greatly  prized. 
On  his  return  he  went  to  the  Gymnase, 
where  he  has  now  been  for  about  seven 
years.  Mademoiselle  Luther,  who  has 
lately  performed  in  London,  has  many 
admirable  qualities  as  an  actress.  Ma- 
demoiselle Figeac  is  pretty,  elegant, 
and  natural,  and  plays  secondary  but 
yet  prominent  parts  with  infinite  grace 
and  ease.  Geoffroy  is  an  excellent 
actor,  steady,  judicious,  and  possess- 
ing a  fund  of  real  humour,  free  from 
grimace,  caricature,  and  triviality. 
His  performance  of  Mercadet — the 
hero  of  the  comedy  of  the  same  name, 
known  in  England  as  The  Game  of 
Speculation — is  a  fine  piece  of  acting. 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  good 
actors  at  the  Gymnase ;  but,  as  we 
are  not  writing  a  dictionary  of  the 
Paris  stage,  we  will  enumerate  no 
further,  especially  as  we  shall  just 
now  have  occasion  incidentally  to 
mention  others. 

Let  the  reader  take  the  map  of 
Paris,  and,  stationing  himself  on  that 
Italian  Boulevard  where  foreigners 
love  to  loiter,  to  breakfast,  and  to 
dine,  gaze  due  south,  down  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  over  the  Palais-Royal  and 
the  Louvre,  across  the  Pont  des  Arts, 
up  the  Rue  de  Seine,  into  the  recesses 
of  the  region  renowned  for  dirty 
streets,  bearded  students,  cheap  re- 
staurateurs, greasy  billiard-tables,  and 
slatternly  grisettes.  Next  door  to  the 
Pal  ace  of  the  Luxembourg,  close  to  the 
entrance  to  its  spacious  garden,  the 
lung  of  that  close  quarter  of  Paris, 
stands  a  large  handsome  building,  its 
stately  portico  sustained  by  Doric 
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columns,  its  encircling  gallery  occu- 
pied by  venders  of  newspapers,  old 
prints,  cheap  novels,  surgical  treatises, 
stage  plays,  and  every  species  of  low- 
priced  literature  likely  to  find  purchas- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  a  medical  school 
and  a  large  theatre.  This  building  is 
the  Odeon,  which  bore,  under  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  the  title  of  Theatre 
de  rimperatrice,  but  which  is  better 
known  as  theSecondThe'atreFran9ais. 
It  has  been  twice  burned  down,  and 
has  frequently  changed  its  occupants 
— even  the  Italian  Opera  having  quar- 
tered itself  there  for  a  time ;  but  its 
success  as  a  French  theatre  has  been 
very  fluctuating,  and  never  brilliant. 
It  gives  tragedies,  comedies,  and  dra- 
mas, and  is  intended,  as  its  second 
title  indicates,  to  be  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  the  Come'die  Fran9aise.  It  is 
one  of  the  houses  that  enjoy  a  pecu- 
niary subvention  from  the  French  go- 
vernment. Owing  to  its  situation, 
remote  from  the  modern,  and  from 
most  of  the  fashionably  -  inhabited 
parts  of  Paris,  it  must  rely  for  an  au- 
dience, except  in  the  case  of  unusually 
attractive  pieces,  upon  the  dwellers 
upon  the  southern  banks  of  the  Seine. 
This  last  winter  it  has  had  a  run  of 
luck.  Henry  Mounier's  play,  The 
Grandeur  and  Decline  of  M.  Prud- 
homme,  had  scarcely  begun  to  lose  the 
first  freshness  of  its  vogue,  when  a 
comedy  by  Ponsard  filled  every  corner 
of  the  house — and  it  takes  six  teen  hun- 
dred spectators  to  fill  the  Odeon. 

The  most  successful  plays  produced 
.at  Paris  during  the  season  now  con- 
cluded have  been,  at  the  Gymnase, 
Philiberte  and  Le  Fils  de  Famille;  and 
at  the  Od&m,  Ponsard's  five-act 
<jomedy  of  ISHonneur  et  V Argent. 
We  need  only  refer  to  Lady  Tartuffe, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  pre- 
vious paper,  and  with  whose  excep- 
tion, the  Come'die  Francaise  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  hit  this  season. 
Mallefille's  comedy  of  Le  Cceur  et  la 
Dot  was  well  received,  and  deserves 
notice,  but  it  was  elbowed  aside  by 
Madame  de  Girardin's  play,  which 
followed  hard  upon  its  heels.  Doubt- 
less it  will  again  be  performed.  The 
Come'die  Francaise  has  such  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  excellent  stock- 
pieces  that  the  absence  of  novelty  is 
unheeded  by  the  public,  which  gladly 
ihrongs  to  the  performance  of  such 


pleasant  plays  as  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigliere,  Le,  Mari  a  la  Campagne, 
Bataille  de  Dames,  and  innumerable 
others  of  the  same  class,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Moliere,  ever  new  and  wel- 
come when  well  performed,  and  of  the 
heroines  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  im- 
personated by  Rachel.  Two  short 
pieces,  produced  at  the  principal 
French  theatre,  derived  a  factitious 
interest  from  their  suppression.  As 
nothing  in  either  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly be  twisted  into  moral  or  poli- 
tical offence,  their  prohibition  has 
puzzled  everybody.  Their  very  inno- 
cence was  probably  its  cause.  It  was 
considered,  in  high  quarters,  that  they 
were  hardly  worthy  of  the  stage  upon 
which  they  were  produced.  Such, 
at  least,  is  one  of  the  explanations 
most  generally  credited.  The  slight- 
est of  the  two,  Les  Lundis  de  Madame, 
a  very  frivolous  one- act  comedy,  has, 
however,  had  its  interdiction  removed, 
and  is  occasionally  performed.  It 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  either 
of  production  or  prohibition.  The 
other  play,  by  the  Marquis  de  Belloy, 
is  a  very  brief  tragedy  entitled  La 
MaVaria,  in  one  act  of  twelve  scenes. 
It  bears  upon  its  title-page  the  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  fifth  canto  of 
Dante's  Purgatory : — 

"  Ricordi  ti  di  me  che  son  la  Pia, 
Siena  mi  fe',  disfecemi  Maremma. 
Salsi  colui  che'nnanellata  pria, 
Disposando,  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma." 

Pia,  a  noble  lady  of  Sienna,  the 
wife  of  Messer  Nello  della  Pietra, 
was  surprised  by  her  husband,  Volpi 
relates,  in  a  lover's  arms.  Delia 
Pietra  took  her  with  him  to  the 
Maremma,  a  district  near  Sienna 
very  fertile  in  corn,  but  whose  exhala- 
tions are  fatal  in  summer.  u  In  the 
Maremma  I  perished,"  says  the  shade 
to  Dante;  "in  what  manner  is  well 
known  to  him  who,  when  he  wed  me, 
placed  upon  my  finger  a  jewelled 
ring."  This  is  the  basis  of  the  well- 
written  but  almost  plotless  piece  of 
M.  de  Belloy,  who  has  somewhat 
altered  Dante's  anecdote.  The  scene 
passes  in  the  count's  castle  in  the 
Maremma,  where  he  is  awaiting  the 
death  of  his  wife,  there  shut  up  with 
him.  He  learns  that  his  father-in- 
law,  Tolommei,  is  marching  with  an 
armed  force  to  attack  him.  He  inter- 
cepts a  bunch  of  flowers  which  Mila, 
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the  countess's  attendant,  has  received 
from  a  knight  in  Tolommei's  com- 
pany, with  orders  to  deliver  it  to  her 
mistress.  In  these  flowers  he  sheds 
a  subtle  poison ;  then,  Mila's  sus- 
picion being  aroused,  he  smells  them 
himself  in  her  presence  and  that  of 
his  wife.  The  Tolommei  reach  the 
castle,  and  her  family  march  greets 
the  ears  of  the  dying  countess,  whose 
husband,  dropping  the  sword  he  has 
drawn  to  defend  his  stronghold,  falls 
and  dies  at  her  feet.  The  piece  is  as 
gloomy  as  it  well  can  be,  but  that  is 
no  reason  for  its  prohibition,  which 
has  not  yet  been  rescinded.  As  a 
poem  it  has  merit  and  elegance. 

Emile  Augier  is  one  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  successful  of  the  French 
dramatists  of  the  day.  His  forte  is 
in  genteel  comedy,  and  his  last  pro- 
duction of  this  class,  Philiberte,  does 
no  discredit  to  his  former  ones.  His 
five- act  comedy  of  Gabrielle  received 
a  prize  from  the  French  Academy,  on 
the  double  ground  of  literary  merit 
and  good  moral  tendency.  It  was 
afterwards  played  in  London,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  certificate  of  pro- 
priety it  had  obtained  in  its  own 
country,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
violent  and  undeserved  attack  in  a 
morning  newspaper;  and,  although 
the  opinion  of  the  critic  ought  to  have 
had  no  weight,  and  his  judgment  was 
promptly  controverted  by  his  cotem- 
poraries,  it  was  yet  thought  proper 
soon  afterwards  to  withdraw  the 
piece,  owing  to  the  gross  imputations 
cast  upon  it,  and  lest  even  the  very 
few  persons  who  saw  no  other  news- 
paper than  the  one  in  question  should 
believe  that  the  St  James's  Theatre 
was  nightly  playing  a  farrago  of 
vice  and  immorality.  Gabrielle  was 
brought  out  at  the  Cometjie  Francaise, 
where  most  of  M.  Augier's  plays  have 
been  first  performed,  an4  where  Phili- 
berte would  doubtless  algo  have  been, 
had  its  author  chosen  fo  wait.  But 
when  he  was  ready,  the  theatre  was 
not ;  Rachel  was  busy  with  her  part 
of  Lady  Tartuffe,  and  Augier,  despair- 
ing of  his  piece  being  brought  out  in 
the  course  of  the  last  winter,  took  it 
to  the  Gymnase,  where  the  characters 
were  excellently  cast,  although  it 
comprises  but  two  really  advantage- 
ous parts. 

Although  we  give  precedence  to 
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Philiberte^  as  to  a  play  of  a  higher 
class,  the  late  M.  Bayard's  Fils  de 
Famille  was  the  first  performed  of  all 
the  pieces  we  have  designated  as  re- 
cently successful.  It  is  an  extremely 
amusing  comedie  vaudeville,  such  as 
even  a  blase'  playgoer  may  sit  out 
twice  with  pleasure.  It  has  the 
double  merit  of  beginning  with  a 
spirit  and  vivacity  that  at  once  please 
and  fix  the  attention,  and  of  rising  in 
interest  in  each  successive  act.  Be- 
sides this,  and  although  the  nature  of 
the  piece  hardly  permits  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a  tragical  termination,  the 
suspense  is  so  well  kept  up  that  one 
feels  safe  from  that,  and  out  of  pain 
about  the  hero,  only  in  the  last  scene. 
The  first  act  passes  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Nancy,  in  the  garden 
of  a  wine-house,  the  favourite  resort 
of  some  lancers  of  the  garrison.  The 
regiment  has  just  been  joined  by  a 
new  colonel,  already  dreaded  and 
disliked  by  his  subordinates  as  a 
martinet  and  stern  officer.  Mutual 
friends  have  planned  a  marriage  be- 
tween him  and  Emineline  de  Vilbraie, 
a  rich  and  fascinating  young  widowr 
whose  country-house  is  at  Grand- 
champ,  a  couple  of  leagues  from 
Nancy.  Emmeline,  curious  to  see 
and  learn  something  of  her  proposed 
suitor,  disguises  herself  as  a  peasant, 
and  is  driven  to  Nancy  by  a  gar- 
dener's wife.  When  close  to  the  little 
tavern,  their  donkey  runs  away,  and 
is  stopped  by  the  lancers,  who  after- 
wards wish  to  pay  themselves,  soldier 
fashion,  for  the  assistance  they  have 
rendered.  Emmeline  is  rescued  from 
their  importunity  by  Armand,  the 
Fils  de  Famille,  a  young  man  of 
wealthy  family,  who,  after  sowing  an 
unusual  quantity  of  wild  oats,  has 
gathered,  for  sole  crop,  the  coarse 
jacket  and  worsted  epaulets  of  a 
private  soldier.  His  own  boundless 
extravagance,  his  father's  just  sever- 
ity, drove  him  to  enlist,  and  he  is  re- 
signed to  his  lot,  although  he  has  not 
forgotten,  and  often  regrets,  the  plea- 
sures and  refinements  of  the  society 
he  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
Emmeline,  detained  at  the  little  inn, 
and  availing  herself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  information  concern- 
ing the  colonel,  of  whom  she  receives 
no  very  favourable  account,  is  struck 
by  the  good  manners  and  aristocratic 


air  of  the  young  lancer,  who,  on  his 
part,  is  so  captivated  by  the  peasant 
girl — whose  white  hands  puzzle  him 
greatly — that  he  misses  a  parade,  and 
is  confined  to  quarters  by  his  sergeant. 
The  gardener's  wife  returns  from 
market,  and  Emmeline  departs,  leav- 
ing in  Armand's  possession  a  nosegay 
he  has  stolen  from  her,  but  refusing 
to  tell  him  the  name  of  her  village. 
A  very  spirited  scene — a  carousal  of 
lancers  in  the  garden — is  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  Frederick,  an  old 
friend  of  Armand's,  affianced  to  his 
sister,  and  who  is  on  his  way  to  a 
neighbouring  chateau.  He  has  pro- 
mised his  intended  to  see  her  brother, 
and  try  to  restore  him  to  his  family, 
who  are  anxious  to  have  him  released 
from  his  humble  position.  Armand 
will  not  pledge  himself  to  quit  the 
service,  but  agrees  to  put  on  a  suit  of 
his  friend's  clothes,  and  accompany 
him  to  a  ball  to  be  given  that  night 
at  the  chateau  of  Grandchamp. 

This  first  act  has  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  vaudeville  than  of  co- 
medy, but  it  is  extremely  gay  and 
amusing,  and  very  well  played.  The 
scenes  between  Emmeline  (Rose 
Cheri)  and  Armand  (BressantJ  are, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  high 
character  of  both  actors,  admirably 
performed.  The  part  of  Kirchet — the 
drouthy  old  sergeant,  whose  affection 
for  Armand  is  certainly  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  clandestine  generosity 
with  which  the  latter  (who  receives 
occasional  supplies  from  his  sister) 
rubs  out  the  veteran's  long  chalk  upon 
the  counter  of  Pomponne  the  tavern- 
keeper— falls  to  the  share  of  that 
very  original  actor  Lesueur — the  Pere 
Violette  of  Mercadet.  Pomponne,  the 
ex- canteen  woman,  who  has  retired 
from  the  service,  and  proposes  be- 
stowing her  hand  upon  Canard, 
trumpeter  in  the  lancers,  batman  to 
the  tyrant  colonel,  and  the  droll  of 
the  piece,  is  performed  by  a  sister  of 
Rose  CheVi.  Priston,  who  plays 
Canard,  formerly  acted  in  London ; 
he  is  a  low  comedian  of  the  Ravel 
school,  and  of  much  promise.  Alto- 
gether, nothing  can  be  brisker,  plea- 
santer,  and  more  bustling  than  this 
act,  but  the  second  is  of  a  higher  class 
of  comedy.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  is  complete  as  regards  both  scene 
and  personages.  The  barrack-yard 
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is  exchanged  for  the  boudoir.  The 
lifting  of  the  curtain  discloses  an  ele- 
gant drawing-room  in  the  chateau  of 
Grandchamp.  Emmeline  is  there, 
and  with  her  Madame  Laroche,  the 
sister  of  the  colonel  of  lancers.  The 
officer's  wife  or  widow  is  a  personage 
daily  met  with  in  France,  and  possess- 
ing very  marked  characteristics ;  and 
this  opportunity  has  been  embraced 
to  exhibit,  and  even  exonerate,  her 
peculiarities.  The  thing  has  been  a 
little  overdone,  and  Madame  Laroche 
is  a  caricature  rather  than  a  type. 
She  has  buried  a  brace  of  military 
husbands,  and  avenged,  with  her  own 
pistol,  the  death  of  one  slain  in  her 
presence  by  a  Bedouin.  She  walks 
and  talks  like  an  old  soldier,  and  lives 
with  her  brother,  for  whose  character, 
qualities,  and  accomplishments  (in- 
cluding his  skill  as  a  musician  and 
draughtsman)  she  cherishes  a  some- 
what higher  admiration  than  they  de- 
serve. Her  eulogium  of  his  merits, 
and  her  narrative  of  her  African  ex- 
ploits, are  interrupted  by  his  arrival. 
Canard  follows  him,  carrying  a  music- 
book,  and  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fever 
and  bewilderment  throughout  the  act, 
by  his  meetings  with  the  peasant  girl 
converted  into  a  fine  lady,  and  with 
his  own  comrade  in  the  garb  of  an 
elegant  civilian.  Frederick  arrives 
with  Armand,  who  is  as  astonished 
as  Canard  at  sight  of  Emmeline,  and 
perfectly  thunderstruck  at  beholding 
his  new  colonel,  who,  however,  is  far 
from  recognising  in  the  well-dressed 
Parisian  the  private  soldier  he  has 
scarcely  seen  and  never  noticed.  The 
situations  that  ensue  are  remarkably 
dramatic,  and  keep  the  audience  con- 
tinually on  the  qui  vive.  Frederick, 
who  is  an  artist,  is  introduced  as  such 
to  the  colonel,  who,  on  the  strength, 
of  certain  daubs  with  which  he  has 
beguiled  garrison  leisure,  offers  him 
his  hand,  and  greets  him  as  a  brother 
of  the  brush.  Frederick  profits  by 
this  cordial  humour,  not  very  common 
with  Colonel  Alphonse  Deshayes,  to 
ask  him  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
charge of  Armand  Dalber,  a  young 
soldier  of  his  regiment.  The  colonel 
remembers  the  name  as  that  of  a  bad 
soldier  who  had  that  morning  missed 
parade.  He  speaks  contemptuously 
of  gentlemen  recruits,  whose  families, 
hopeless  of  redeeming  them  from  idle 
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and  dissolute  courses,  suffer  them  to 
enter  a  regiment  as  they  would  send 
them  to  a  school  of  correction.  Ar- 
mand  (who  has  been  presented  at  the 
chateau  by  his  mother's  name  of  De 
Boisse)  winces  under  the  colonel's 
harsh  epithets,  and  thus  betrays  him- 
self to  Emmeline,  who,  up  to  that 
moment,  has  refused  fully  to  credit 
her  eyes  and  his  identity.  The  colo- 
nel, who  is  abrupt  and  soldierlike  in 
his  tone,  manner,  and  discourse,  con- 
tinues to  harp  upon  this  string,  and 
to  inveigh  against  parade  soldiers, 
who  pursue  their  club  habits  in  coffee- 
houses, and  pass  all  the  time  which 
they  do  not  spend  in  the  blackhole 
in  smoking  and  running  after  ladies' - 
maids.  Armand  loses  patience,  and  re- 
torts with  affected  politeness.  ' '  Really, 
sir,"  he  says,  "it  is  not  reasonable  to 
expect  in  a  private  lancer  the  distin- 
guished manners  and  exquisite  tone  of 
his  colonel."  This  remark,  the  ironical 
intention  of  which  is  unmistakable, 
is  the  commencement  of  a  course  of 
sparring  between  Armand  and  the 
colonel,  in  which  all  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  the  former.  The  colo- 
nel, put  forward  by  his  sister,  who  pro- 
claims his  musical  talents  and  com- 
plaisant disposition  all  the  while  that 
he  abuses  her  in  an  under  tone  for  her 
officiousness,  goes  to  the  piano  to  sing. 
He  sings  out  of  time  and  out  of  tune, 
and  finds  Emmeline's  accompaniment 
too  slow.  Armand  laughs,  and  is 
decidedly  impertinent— politely,  but 
provokingly  so.  The  colonel's  choler 
rises ;  he  sings  all  the  worse,  and  re- 
quests Armand  to  do  it  better.  Ar- 
mand does  so,  sings  the  second  verse 
in  excellent  style,  and  the  third,  which 
is  for  two  voices,  with  Emmeline, 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  company. 
The  colonel  and  his  dragoon-sister  are 
furious.  The  orchestra  strikes  up  for 
a  quadrille.  Colonel  Deshayes  asks 
Emmeline  to  dance  ;  Armand,  who  is 
talking  to  her,  declares  she  is  already 
engaged  to  him  ;  and  the  lady,  taken 
aback,  does  not  confute  the  assertion. 
There  is  a  succession  of  incidents  of 
this  kind.  Emmeline  loses  her  nose- 
gay ;  the  colonel  crosses  the  room  to 
seek  one  he  has  found  and  laid  aside  ; 
before  he  can  return,  Armand  pro- 
duces that  which  he  had  taken  from 
her  in  the  tavern  garden.  The  colo- 
nel nurses  his  wrath,  repressing  its 


outbreak  with  extreme  difficulty ; 
Emmeline  and  Frederick,  observant 
of  all  that  passes,  are  on  tenterhooks, 
and  endeavour,  but  in  vain,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  dangerous  system  of  aggra- 
vation adopted  by  the  Imprudent  lan- 
cer, who  presently  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  duel  with  his  com- 
manding officer.  A  scene  in  the  card- 
room,  audible  but  not  visible  to  the 
public,  and  some  unlucky  pleasantry 
with  a  trophy  of  swords  with  which 
a  military  relation  of  Emmeline's  has 
adorned  the  gallery  of  the  chateau, 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  colo- 
nel's wrath  boils  over,  and  he  and 
Armand  walk  out  into  the  grounds 
and  fight — the  former  receiving  a 
scratch  in  the  hand,  the  latter  a  wound 
in  the  arm — it  being  evidently  La- 
fontaine's  destiny  to  be  continually 
wounding  Bressant.  The  act  ends 
by  the  entrance  of  the  colonel — fresh 
from  the  fight,  but  kid-gloved  and  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber — to  claim  Emme- 
line's hand  for  a  promised  country- 
dance. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
second  act,  as  performed  at  the  Gym- 
nase,  is  the  admirable  acting  of  Lafon- 
taine,  as  the  colonel.  Although  this 
personage  is  more  than  once  placed  in 
awkward  positions,  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous,  he  is  not  intended  to  be 
laughed  at ;  the  part  is  a  grave  one, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  military 
style  and  queer  temper,  the  colonel  is 
to  be  represented  as  a  man  of  honour 
and  dignity,  not  without  a  certain 
harsh  nobility  of  character.  At  the 
same  time,  until  quite  the  close,  it  is 
a  most  ungenial  and  unprepossessing 
part,  and,  as  such,  doubly  difficult  to 
play.  Lafontaine's  creation  of  it,  to 
use  the  French  term,  leaves  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  He  makes  up 
to  the  very  life  ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  his  imperious  gestures, 
his  stiff  bearing,  his  ill- suppressed 
irritation  at  the  raillery  of  the  Parisian 
(as  he  contemptuously  designates  Ar- 
mand),his  assumed  softness  toEmme- 
line,  and  his  aside  remarks,  ground 
between  his  teeth  at  his  sister.  The 
grim  smile  of  triumph  and  satisfac- 
tion which  he  casts  at  her  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  leads  Emmeliue  off  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  would  alone  stamp 
him  as  a  comedian  of  great  dramatic 
capability.  Although  he  had  pre- 
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viously  performed  several  parts  with 
credit  to  himself,  he  had  not  yet  had 
such  a  success  as  this,  and,  if  he  con- 
tinues as  well,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
attain  a  high  rank  in  his  profession. 

It  is  in  Colonel  Deshayes'  quarters 
at  Nancy  that  the  third  act  passes. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  endea- 
vours of  Armand's  friends  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  to  which,  according  to 
the  rigour  of  martial  law,  his  duel 
•with  the  colonel  inevitably  dooms 
him.  If  the  inexorable  chief  discovers 
•whom  he  has  had  for  antagonist,  a 
brief  court-martial  and  a  speedy  firing- 
party  are  all  that  can  be  expected. 
And  he  does  discover  it,  although  not 
without  much  difficulty — even  Canard 
abjuring  his  habitual  garrulity,  and 
obstinately  denying  the.  identity  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  convinced.  Ar- 
mand,  brought  before  the  colonel, 
feigns  drunkenness.  The  colonel,  who 
has  sent  for  him  merely  with  reference 
to  his  discharge,  cannot  believe  his 
eyes,  and  is  staggered  by  the  positive 
assertions  of  Canard  and  Emmeline 
that  they  do  not  see  any  resemblance 
to  M.  de  Boisse.  Bressant  plays  the 
pretended  drunkard  with  great  judg- 
ment and  tact.  The  colonel  orders 
him  off  to  the  guard-house,  in  custody 
of  poor  Kirchet,  who  is  at  his  wits', 
end,  trembling  at  once  for  his  com- 
rade's life  and  his  sergeant's  stripes. 
Suddenly  a  thought  strikes  the  colonel, 
who  is  about  to  leave  the  room,  but 
returns  and  grasps  Armand's  right 
arm.  The  soldier  breaks  off  a  song 
he  is  singing,  and  his  cap,  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  falls  to  the 
ground.  "  Pick  up  your  cap,"  says 
the  colonel.  "  My  cap,"  says  Armand, 
with  a  vacant  smile,  and  pointing  to  it 
with  his  left  hand,  "  there  is  my  cap." 
He  picks  it  up  and  resumes  his  stave. 
The  colonel  looks  hard  at  him,  main- 
taining his  grip  upon  his  arm ;  asks 
him  another  question  to  try  to  throw 
him  off  his  guard,  and  then  relin- 
quishes his  hold  and  quits  the  room, 
still  uncertain  of  his  man.  As  he 
goes  out,  Armand  concludes  his  song; 
then,  when  sure  that  he  is  alone  with 
Kirchet,  he  falls  into  a  chair  and  utters 
a  cry  of  agony.  The  cruel  colonel 
has  been  torturing  his  recent  wound. 
The  incidents  of  this  three-act  comedy, 
which  has  a  good  deal  of  under-plot, 
are  too  complicated  and  numerous  to 


be  here  completely  traced.  Every- 
body tries  to  save  Armand,  and  every- 
body fails.  Emmeline  comes  to  Nancy 
in  post-haste  at  the  commencement  of 
the  third  act,  to  call  upon  the  colonel 
and  his  military  sister,  and  coax  them 
out  to  her  house  to  pass  the  day,  in 
hopes  that  Armand's  discharge  may  be 
obtained  before  he  is  recognised  by  his 
terrible  chief.  As  a  last  resource, 
when  all  seems  lost,  poor  Pomponne 
suffers  it  to  be  believed,  and  even  her- 
self declares,  that  at  the  very  time 
the  duel  occurred  at  Grandchamp, 
Armand  was  tete-a-tete  with  her  in  her 
wine  -shop.  As  an  ex-vivandiere,  the 
slur  thus  cast  upon  her  fair  fame  may 
perhaps  not  have  greatly  affected  her. 
But  Canard  once  more  blunders  every- 
body into  difficulty  (and  this  time  one 
cannot  but  forgive  him)  by  vindicat- 
ing his  sweetheart,  and  declaring  that 
he  himself  had  recognised  his  comrade 
at  the  ball  at  Madame  de  Vilbraie's. 
There  seems  no  issue  but  death  from 
Armand's  unfortunate  position ;  and 
were  further  proof  wanting,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  dejected  sergeant,  who 
blurts  out,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
his  colonel,  that  the  prisoner  is  in 
hospital,  instead  of  in  the  guard-room, 
owing  to  the  hemorrhage  from  a  wound 
in  his  arm.  All  is  lost.  In  despair, 
Emmeline  writes  to  the  colonel, 
offering  her  hand  as  the  price  of 
Armand's  pardon.  An  attempt  to 
escape  brings  the  young  soldier  once 
more  into  her  presence,  and  various 
circumstances  assemble  the  other  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  piece.  The 
colonel  enters,  Emraeline's  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  The  COLONEL  (quietly  to  Ar- 
mand).— You  no  longer  belong  to  my 
regiment,  sir  ; — and,  fortunately  for 
you,  your  discharge  is  dated  yester- 
day, and  covers  your  fault. 

"  EMMELINE. — Colonel ! 

"  The  COLONEL  (with  gentleness, 
and  showing  her  her  letter). — Is  not 
that  what  you  asked,  madam,  as  the 
price  of  your  hand  ? 

"  ARMAND  (between  his  teeth). — 
Ha  I  that  is  it  then  ? 

"  The  COLONEL  (quickly).— Sir  !— 
(Emmeline  starts.  He  continues, 
mildly,  but  with  some  bitterness  of 
tone).  —  I  am  thought  very  ill  of, 
really,  since  you  believe  me  capable 
of  such  a  bargain !  Go,  sir,  and  tell 
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Monsieur  de  Boisse  that  he 
thing  to  fear  from  the  man  who  has 
done  him  the  honour  to  cross  swords 
with  him! — (Armand  bows.  The 
Colonel  continues,  with  much  emo- 
tion, and  tearing  Emmeline's  letter). 
— If  you  do  not  love  me,  madam,  at 
least  esteem  me." 

"  Well  done,  Morbleu ! "  exclaims 
that  tough  but  honest-hearted  old 
trooper,  the  widow  Laroche ;  and  so 
the  piece  quickly  comes  to  a  conclu- 
sion, the  audience  being  left  to  infer 
the  subsequent  union  of  Emmeline 
and  Armand. 

Independently  of  the  interest  of  the 
plot,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fun  and 
humour  in  the  Fits  de  Famille,  and — 
as  is  the  case  with  very  many  of  the 
pieces  played  at  the  Gymnase — not  a 
passage  to  shock  even  the  most  fasti- 
dious English  audience.  Translated, 
or  at  least  adapted,  it  would  make  a 
charming  piece  for  the  Lyceum.  The 
cast  could  not  be  so  strong  at  any 
London  theatre  as  it  is  at  the  Gym- 
nase ;  but  it  might  be  possible  to  fill 
all  the  parts  pretty  creditably.  The 
singing  scene  would  probably  be  a 
difficulty.  A  piano  is  on  the  stage, 
and  Rose  Cheri  sits  down  to  it,  and 
accompanies  the  colonel,  who  out- 
strips her  accompaniment,  and  ends 
with  a  questionable  note.  Armand 
gets  up  and  sings  a  verse,  and  then 
tries  to  sing  the  final  verse  with  the 
colonel ;  but  the  commander  of  the 
lancers,  whom  old  Kirchet  has  de- 
clared to  be  "  zun  cheval,"  is  a  horse 
hard  to  drive  in  double  harness,  and 
his  impetuosity  carries  him  ahead  of 
Armand,  just  as  it  had  caused  him 
ungallantly  to  take  the  lead  of  Emme- 
line. Finally,  Armand  and  Emme- 
line conclude  the  song  together,  to  the 
latter's  accompaniment.  This  clever 
scene  is  not  slurred  over,  or  eked  out 
by  orchestral  aid,  but  passes  exactly 
as  it  might  do  in  private  society.  It 
requires  three  good  actors,  all  three 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of 
music,  and  a  degree  of  tact  and  skill 
which,  we  fear,  is  rare  amongst  Eng- 
lish light  comedians  of  the  present 
•day.  The  French  are  inimitable  and 
unapproachable  in  this  style  of  thing, 
of  which  plenty  of  other  examples 
might  be  found,  even  at  theatres  of  an 
inferior  grade.  Thus,  at  the  Porte 
St  Martin,  in  a  popular  melodrama 
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has  no-  which  had  an  immense  run  last  win- 
ter, five  actors  sing,  in  the  character 
of  itinerant  musicians,  a  long  bur- 
lesque song,  caricaturing  the  music  of 
different  countries,  and  accompany 
themselves,  extremely  well,  upon  vio- 
loncello, harp,  violin,  flageolet,  and 
guitar.  La  Faridondaine  is  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season,  thanks  to  the 
very  agreeable  musical  and  dramatic 
talent  of  Madame  Hebert  Massy,  for- 
merly of  the  Opera  Comique,  and  to 
the  originality  of  Bontin  in  the  char- 
acter of  Chanterelle.  It  is  of  the  class 
of  plays  usually  performed  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre— plus  the  good  sing- 
ing, and  minus  the  tinge  of  vulgarity 
that  seems  inseparable  from  the  Lon- 
don house.  In  the  absence  of  Le- 
maitre,  who  has  now  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  so  many  of  his 
triumphs,  it  formed  the  great  attrac- 
tion at  the  Porte  St  Martin  all  last 
winter.  The  return  of  Lemaitre,  im- 
paired though  his  powers  be,  makes 
the  company  at  that  theatre  a  very 
strong  one;  especially  as  it  also  in- 
cludes Melingue,  an  excellent  actor 
in  historical  drama,  and  knightly 
or  military  parts.  He  performed 
d'Artagnan  in  the  Trois  Mousque- 
taires,  and  was  one  of  Alexander 
Dumas'  best  men  during  the  short 
time  the  Theatre  Historique  was  open 
for  the  performance  of  that  class  of 
drama.  He  is  a  clever  painter  and 
sculptor,  and,  in  the  play  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  models  a  statuette  upon  the 
stage,  in  presence  of  the  audience.  It 
certainly  materially  adds  to  the  dignity 
and  respectability  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession in  France,  that  a  large  number 
of  its  members  are  men  of  refined  taste 
and  liberal  education,  quite  capable,  if 
they  chose,  of  earning  a  living,  and 
even  of  making  themselves  a  name, 
in  other  arts  and  pursuits  than  that 
they  have  chosen  to  follow.  Amongst 
them  are  to  be  found  elegant  scholars, 
dramatists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors, 
musicians  —  not  mere  dabblers,  but 
proficients  of  approved  merit.  At  the 
Come"die  FranQaise,  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  are  men  of  learning  and 
literary  accomplishments,  profoundly 
versed  in  the  history  and  practice  of 
their  art,  to  whose  literature  they 
have,  in  several  instances,  made  valu- 
able additions,  and  which  many  of 
them  have  studied  not  only  in  French, 
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but  in  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
poets  and  dramatists.  Samson  and 
Regnier  may  be  cited  as  brilliant  ex- 
amples of  the  class  of  stage-players 
who  thus  at  once  illustrate  and  elevate 
their  profession.  At  the  Odeon,  Henry 
Mouuier  is  at  once  author,  artist,  and 
actor,  and  in  all  three  lines  he  is  full 
of  originality.  He  performs  in  his  own 
plays,  and  earns  double  applause.  At 
the  same  theatre,  Tisserant  is  a  musi- 
cian, and  has  written  vaudevilles  and 
some  pleasing  poetry.  In  most  of 
the  other  theatres,  and  in  various 
degrees,  similar  instances  might  be 
cited.  The  Porte  St  Martin  has 
at  this  moment  amongst  its  actors, 
sculptors,  poets,  vaudevilleists,  and 
the  eccentric  Bontin,  who  composes 
chansonnettes,  and  is  a  professor  of  the 
guitar. 

In  its  present  state,  the  English 
stage  is  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  rise  to  a  tithe  of  the  intrigues, 
jealousies,  cabals,  and  manoeuvres 
daily  witnessed  in  the  dramatic 
world  of  Paris,  and  composing  a  chron- 
icle, more  or  less  scandalous,  deeply 
interesting  to  all  connected  with  the 
theatre,  and  far  from  unheeded  by  the 
general  public.  Certain  circumstances 
connected  with  Ponsard's  comedy  of 
ISHonneur  et  V Argent  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion  and  newspaper  com- 
ment, and  to  some  published  corre- 
spondence. The  truth  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  elicited  from  the  mass 
of  conflicting  statements,  was  simply 
this  :  Ponsard  offered  his  play  to  the 
Come"die  Francaise;  it  was  read  to  the 
committee  of  the  theatre,  who  were 
but  moderately  impressed  by  its 
merits,  and  doubted  its  success  upon 
their  boards.  Out  of  consideration, 
however,  for  the  author  of  Lucrece, 
and  other  approved  plays,  they  would 
have  acted  the  comedy,  had  Ponsard 
agreed  to  make  corrections.  The  poet, 
however,  was  displeased  by  the  little 
enthusiasm  shown.  He  requested  the 
committee  to  accept  his  piece  as  it 
was,  with  the  understanding  that  it 
should  not  be  performed  at  the 
Come"die  Francaise.  They  did  as  he 
wished ;  then  he  took  the  comedy 
across  the  water  to  the  Odeon.  The 
semi- acceptance  by  the  committee  of 
the  principal  theatre  was  skilfully 
made  use  of;  the  poet's  admirers  and 
partisans  displayed  great  activity  in 
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the  cause 

brought  out  upon  the  trans-pontine 
stage,  was  declared  a  prodigious  suc- 
cess ;  has  been  played  upwards  of 
fifty  times,  and  still  continues  to  be 
nightly  performed. 

It  were  erroneous  to  imagine  that  a 
run  of  this  kind  is  invariably  a  certain 
proof,  in  Paris,  of  the  merit  of  a  play. 
It  is  not  given  to  the  eye  of  the  profane 
to  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
feuilleton  and  the  reclame,  and  to  de- 
tect the  numerous  strings  pulled  to 
move  that  big  puppet,  the  public. 
Such  manoeuvres  are  more  easily 
practised  at  a  theatre  in  the  Odeon's 
position  than  at  the  Come'die  Fran- 
caise, at  which  latter  house  we  are 
fully  of  opinion  that  M.  Ponsard's 
comedy,  if  it  had  escaped  withdrawal 
after  one  or  two  performances,  would 
have  found  but  small  success  and  a 
very  short  run.  Our  reason  for  this 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  utterly  wanting  in 
wit,  and  that  it  is  full  of  claptraps 
which  would  hardly  have  drawn  ap- 
plause from  a  refined  audience.  Before 
criticising,  let  us  glance  at  the  plot. 
This  has  little  that  is  new  or  striking* 
It  is  a  very  old  and  a  very  common 
story,  which  we  do  not  think  has  ac- 
quired any  fresh  charm  by  M.  Pon- 
sard's manner  of  telling  it.  George 
is  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty, 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents.  He  is 
open-hearted,  generous,  hospitable, 
lavish  to  prodigality  ;  of  course,  he  is 
surrounded  by  much -attached  friends. 
A  capitalist  is  anxious  to  give  him 
shares  in  profitable  speculations ;  a 
statesman  urges  him  to  accept  a  place 
— a  prefecture  or  a  diplomatic  ap- 
pointment. He  declines  these  kind 
offers ;  he  is  happy  in  his  mode  of 
life,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  painting,  of 
which  he  is  passionately  fond.  His 
proficiency  in  the  art,  his  friends  as- 
sure him,  is  truly  admirable  ;  a  thou- 
sand pities,  they  say,  that  he  is  not 
compelled  to  paint  for  his  living ;  he 
would  make  a  handsome  income  and 
immortalise  his  name.  He  loves  Laura, 
whose  father,  a  gentleman  magnani- 
mous in  speech,  willingly  accepts  his 
proposals — not,  he  says,  on  account 
of  his  wealth,  but  of  his  worth.  Riches, 
according  to  the  pompous  M.  Mer- 
cier,  are  a  very  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  u  an  honest  man  the  noblest 
work  of  God."  George's  father  dies, 
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leaving,  for  sole  inheritance,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  of  debts.     Still 
M.  Mercier  does  not  withdraw  his 
consent  to  the  marriage,  although  he 
makes   a  little  merit  of   giving  his 
daughter  to  the  young  man  who  has 
now  no  other  fortune  than  that  of  his 
deceased  mother,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand  francs   a-year.      But,  says 
this  French  Pecksniff,  speaking  from 
the  summit  of  his  stiff  neck  and  white 
cravat,  what  is    gold,   compared   to 
honour  ?     George  thinks  as  he  does, 
and  applies  his  mother's  fortune  to 
the  extinction  of  his  father's  debts, 
remaining  literally  penniless.     O,  ho  ! 
what  a  change  of  scene  and  tone  en- 
sues !    A  fine  fellow  is  George,  that 
every  one  admits,  but  secretly  every 
one  holds  him  for  a  Quixotic  fool. 
Mercier  has    now    other  views    for 
Laura ;  he  marries  her  to  Richard,  a 
wealthy  libertine,  whose  father  has 
thrice  failed,  and  is  consequently  im- 
mensely   rich.     The  statesman   has 
unfortunately  disposed  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments, but  will  bear  George  in 
mind,  and  try  to  find  him  a  little  clerk- 
ship.    George's  first  idea  was  to  sup- 
port himself  by  painting,  but  the  pic- 
ture-dealers decline  to  make  him  an 
offer  for  his  productions,  and  truly, 
say  his  friends — who  had  once  com- 
pared him  to  Decamps  and  Delacroix 
•^-the  dealers  are  in  the  right,  and  his 
pictures  worth  but  the  canvass.     The 
capitalist  is  the  only  man  who  comes 
to  his   aid,  and  that  not  with   his 
purse.     A  spinster  of   fifty,   whose 
dowry  had    been    in    the    hands    of 
George's  father,  and  who  has  received 
half  the  poor  young  man's  six  hun- 
dred thousand  francs,  offers  to  restore 
it  tohim — with  her  own  hand.  George 
at  first  declines  wealth  thus  encum- 
bered, but  at  last,  soured  and  exas- 
perated by  the  ingratitude  he  on  all 
sides  encounters,  wavers,  and  would 
perhaps  accept,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence and  arguments  of  his  blunt  but 
honest  friend  Rodolph,   and  for  the 
bright  eyes  of  Lucile,  Laura's  sister, 
who,  with  feminine  sweetness  and  de- 
licacy, pours  balm  upon  his  wound- 
ed heart.     The    ungrateful  creditors 
whom    George  had  so    nobly  paid, 
and  who  then  were  profuse  with  their 
offers  of   service,   have    refused    to 
lend  him   a  small  sum  necessary  to 
purchase  a  paper-mill,  once  his  fa- 
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ther's,  and  in  which  he  sees  a  fortune 
to  be  made.  But  a  friendly  notary 
supplies  him  with  the  money,  and  in  the 
fifth  act  we  find  George,  after  a  year's 
industry  and  application,  at  the  head 
of  a  flourishing  concern,  and  on  the 
high-road  to  a  fortune  which,  lio- 
dolph  says,  will  be  a  better  one  than 
that  he  has  lost,  because  he  will  owe 
it  to  himself  and  not  to  his  ancestors. 
Meanwhile  the  magnanimous  Mercier 
has  got  into  trouble  ;  the  son-in-law 
of  his  choice,  in  whom  he  placed  un- 
bounded confidence,  has  induced  him 
to  intrust  him  with  his  capital,  and 
Mercier  is  a  ruined  man.  The  play 
ends,  as  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee, 
with  the  marriage  of  George  and 
Lucile. 

George  and  Rodolph  are  the  two 
prominent  characters  in  the  play,  and 
upon  them  its  whole  interest  hinges. 
The  former  part  is  judiciously  and 
well  performed  by  Laferriere ;  and 
Tisserant,  a  good  actor,'  with  a  sten- 
torian voice,  does  his  best  to  give 
spirit  and  interest  to  the  long-winded 
part  of  Rodolph — an  honest  but  weari- 
some cynic,  who  takes  upon  himself 
to  lecture  everybody,  and  who,  when 
none  are  at  hand  to  be  lectured,  ad- 
dresses a  moral  discourse  to  the  first 
comer.  It  is  poor  George,  however, 
who  bears  the  brunt  of  his  inflated 
oratory ;  and,  after  George,  Mercier 
comes  in  for  the  greatest  amount  of 
sermonising.  He  sometimes  preludes 
his  lectures  by  preambles  essentially 
undramatic.  "  I  will  only  speak  a 
few  candid  words  to  you,"  he  says  ; 
"  dictated  by  friendship  as  I  under- 
stand it."  And  thus  he  proses  on  for 
a  page  or  more.  Earnest,  ardent  per- 
sons, such  as  Rodolph  is  represented, 
oftener  run  over  their  ideas  than  thus 
delay  their  expression,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  cruelty  to  the  victim.  It 
is  as  if  a  surgeon,  preparing  for  actual 
cautery,  were  carefully  to  inform  his 
patient  that  he  is  heating  the  iron. 
No  wonder  that  poor  George  winces 
and  frets  under  the  reiterated  torment, 
and  once  loses  patience,  and  requests 
his  friend  to  leave  him  in  peace.  The 
whole  play  is  didactic  rather  than 
dramatic.  It  is  less  a  comedy  (in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word)  than 
a  moral  lecture  put  into  metrical  dia- 
logue. M.  Ponsard  is  a  dramatist  of 
reputation,  and  although  his  style  is 
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cold  and  somewhat  tame,  he  has  un- 
questionable merit.  His  voice  is  son- 
orous, his  vocabulary  good.  But  he 
is  not  a  man  of  wit — judging,  at  least, 
from  this  play,  in  which,  from  the 
first  scene  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a 
single  spark  of  that  quality  of  which 
French  dramatists  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  possess  a  larger  share  than 
those  of  almost  any  other  nation. 
And  his  stock  of  ideas  seems  but  limit- 
ed, since,  when  he  catches  one,  he 
uses  it  over  and  over  again,  first 
smothering  it  in  a  cloud  of  words,  and 
then  resuscitating  it  to  smother  it 
again.  His  play  might  very  well  have 
been  compressed  into  four,  or  even  into 
three  acts.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  in  a  dozen  different  forms  of 
amplification,  that  men's  merits  are 
often  measured  by  their  purses'  length. 
Where  he  certainly  excels  is  in  clap- 
trap. His  play  is  full  of  it ;  and  to 
that  may  be  attributed  a  good  por- 
tion of  its  success.  Owing  to  its  situ- 
ation and  low  prices,  the  Oddon's 
audiences  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  lower  classes,  to  whose  sym- 
pathies many  of  the  u  points  "  of  the 
play  directly  appeal.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  good  qualities  are 
on  the  side  of  the  poor — of  George, 
who  is  ruined,  and  of  Rodolph,  the 
needy  philosopher.  Early  in  the  play, 
M.  Ponsard  disclaims  the  design  of 
doing  "  as  in  melodramas,  and  con- 
stantly contrasting  virtuous  poor  with 
infamous  rich;"  but,  nevertheless, 
enough  of  that  effect  is  conveyed  to 
tell  upon  the  groundlings.  A  deep 
sensation  is  produced  when  George 
enters  the  ball-room  at  the  house  of 
the  notary,  who  has  invited  him  to 
meet  his  former  friends  and  creditors, 
in  hopes  some  of  them  may  proffer 
him  service.  His  threadbare  coat, 
strictly  buttoned  to  the  chin,  to  imply 
the  absence  of  a  waistcoat,  and  his 
pale  woe-begone  countenance,  excite 
the  strong  sympathy  of  the  pit,  which 
is  profoundly  touched  when  he  de- 
clares, with  some  slight  want  of  dig- 
nity in  his  tones,  that  he  has  gone 
without  dinner  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves. 
On  est  toujours  millionnaire  pour  alter 
au  bal.  Then,  when  Rodolph — rather 
brutally,  as  it  appears  to  us — tells  his 
ruined  friend,  who  recoils  from  occu- 
pation beneath  his  birth  and  former 
station,  that  he  knows  many  a  porter 
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and  letter-carrier  qui  le  valent  bien — 
who  are  just  as  good  as  he — there  is 
a  rapturous  roar  from  pit  and  gallery, 
and  a  gleam  of  delighted  approbation 
on  many  a  grimy  visage.  Tisserant, 
who  works  like  a  horse,  and  must  have 
a  sore  throat,  poor  lad  !  at  the  end  of 
each  night's  performance,  seems  as  if 
bent  upon  atoning  by  the  vigour  of 
his  lungs  for  any  weakness  in  the 
play,  and  is  very  skilful  in  leading  up 
to  the  claptraps  (most  of  which  fall 
to  his  share),  and  in  suffering  none  of 
them  to  escape  notice.  He  speaks 
them  as  if  he  claimed  applause,  which, 
he  seldom  fails  to  obtain.  Applause, 
however,  does  not  go  for  much  at  a 
French  theatre,  where  the  better 
classes  of  the  audience  never  join  in 
it,  and  where  so  much  depends  upon 
the  claque.  The  tears  of  the  women, 
the  laughter  of  the  men,  form  the  true 
criticism  of  the  effect  of  a  play, 
tragic  or  comic.  At  the  Odeon,  the 
boxes  neither  laugh  nor  cry.  They 
sit  the  piece  out,  and  seem  upon  the 
whole  satisfied;  and  probably  they 
speak  well  of  it  afterwards,  since  it 
continues  to  fill  the  house.  For  our. 


part,  we  frankly  confess  that,  what 
with  the  oppressive  atmosphere,  and 
the  moderately-washed  audience,  we 
found  it  hard  work  to  sit  out  M.  Pon- 
sard's  moral  poem.  The  success,  al- 
though we  doubt  it  surviving  the  sea- 
son, of  a  play  of  this  class,  goes  some 
way  to  disprove  the  assertion,  often 
made,  that  the  play- going  palate  of  the 
French  requires  some  highly-spiced 
performances— ladies  with  camelias, 
Parisian  mysteries,  and  complicated 
immorality.  The  strictly  correct  ten- 
dency of  this  latest  production  of  M. 
Ponsard's  muse  is  undeniable,  but 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  his  pro- 
priety were  of  a  rather  more  lively 
complexion. 

The  minute  care  with  which  every 
political  allusion  is  now  prevented 
upon  the  stage,  is  evinced  by  the  al- 
teration of  a  single  word  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  rather  heavy  scene,  in 
which  Rodolph  takes  Mercier  to  task, 
and  rebukes  him,  in  some  pages  of 
verse,  for  refusing  his  daughter  to 
George,  and  bestowing  her  upon  a 
man  of  indifferent  character,  whom 
she  has  scarcely  seen.  "  That  gen- 
tleman is  not  at  all  moral  in  his  dis- 
course," says  Mercier,  when  Rodolph 
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leaves  him :  "  he  is  a  Socialist."  On 
the  stage  the  word  Voltairean  is  sub- 
stituted for  Socialist,  doubtless  out  of 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  any  mem- 
bers of  that  discomfited  faction  who 
may  chance  to  be  amongst  the  au- 
dience. 

After  a  disjointed  winter,  which  has 
swallowed  up  spring,  a  season  has  at 
last  come  when  the  idler  in  Paris  may 
cease  to  cower  at  the  chimney-corner 
for  protection  from  the  inclement  gales 
of  May,  and  need  no  longer  rely  upon 
in-door  amusements  in  well-warmed 
buildings.  The  shade  of  the  Tuileries' 
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tufted  chestnuts,  the  lively  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  Champs  Elysees,  the 
drive  in  the  pleasant  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
the  evening  saunter  on  the  crowded 
boulevards,  are  now  at  least  as  seduc- 
tive as  any  entertainment  that  has 
to  be  sought  within  walls,  in  a  blaze 
of  gas,  and  in  a  throng  of  humanity. 
But  when  shortening  days  and  chill- 
ing airs  again  admonish  us  of  the 
year's  decline,  it  were  hard  to  devise, 
and  unreasonable  to  desire,  a  better 
evening  pastime  than  is  afforded  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  best  French 
dramatists  and  actors. 


THE   FINE   ARTS   AND  THE   PUBLIC   TASTE   IN    1853. 


I  SCARCELY  know  how,  my  dear 
post  -  Raphaelite  friend,  to  answer 
your  many  queries — whether  to  in- 
clude them  in  one,  or  take  them  in 
detail— whether  I  should  profess  to 
be  wise  upon  the  subject-matter,  or 
subscribe  myself  an  ignoramus.  What- 
ever be  my  reply,  I  shall  be  sure  to 
give  offence  to  somebody  or  other  in 
the  multifarious  throng  of  dissonant 
opinion-makers  and  opinion-receivers. 
There  will  be  many  a  metamorphosed 
u  Bottom "  with  his  new-made  ears 
up,  to  catch  such  words  as  may  be 
conscientiously  uttered,  and,  lacking 
his  patient  sapience,  and  mistaking 
his  own  condition  for  mine,  bid  me 
write  me  down  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  Weaver.  You  would  have  me  to 
be  disputatious  indeed,  and  the  object 
of  disputation,  by  discussing  Art  and 
Taste  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  assume 
pretensions  which  I  have  been  so 
many  long  years  acquiring,  with  so 
much  pains  and  study.  You  ques- 
tion me  on  the  state  of  the  Fine 
Arts — you  have  not  considered  how 
wide  is  your  question.  Where  are 
the  Fine  Arts  to  be  found,  and  put 
under  a  scrutiny?  There  are  con- 
ditions of  art  so  contradictory,  and 
all  demanding  supremacy,  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  where  or  how  to  look  these 
real  or  allegorical  personages,  "  The 
Fine  Arts,"  in  the  face.  I  have 
looked  into  galleries  old,  and  galleries 
new— in  some,  the  Arts  are  not  only 
"  Fine,"  but  superfine — a  great  deal 
too  fine  —  in  others,  they  are  not 
*'  Fine"  at  all,  and  lamentably  dingy. 


Arid  stranger  still,  I  find  the  public 
running  after  both  kinds  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  and  purses  that 
take  a  pleasure  in  opening  themselves. 
The  extravagance  on  both  sides 
throws  me  into  a  bewilderment;  much 
I  doubt  myself  while  I  walk  scrutinis- 
ingly  enough  through  the  displays, 
and  say  with  the  philosopher,  u  What 
a  number  of  things  are  here  which  I 
do  not  want."  Not  want !  how  many 
things  which  I  dislike,  and  which  I 
find  multitudes  eagerly  bidding  for, 
as  if  each  additional  "bid"  was  to 
stamp  the  fiat  of  taste.  Do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  give  up  my  judgment  all 
at  once ;  it  may  be  true  that  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Art,  or  "  the 
Arts ; "  I  have  studied  the  old  prin- 
ciples, but  it  seems  they  won't  do. 
Then  allow  me,  until  time,  or  sense, 
or  folly  shall  have  initiated  me  in  the 
new,  and  dipped  in  Lethe  the  intellect 
which  I  may  have  so  wrongly  culti- 
vated, to  indulge  my  prejudices — for 
such,  if  I  am  modest,  I  ought  to  con- 
sider all  my  atoms  of  former  taste  to 
be ;  and  I  know  you  have  a  leaning  to 
prejudices,  and  reverentially  receive 
them  as  instincts,  which  you  have 
called  the  elder  brothers  of  Reason. 

What  a  word  is  Taste !  What  tomes, 
ponderous  and  light,  have  been 
written  upon  it !  And  lest  it  should 
give  every  argument  the  slip,  the 
more  prudent  authors  have  bound  it 
to  genius.  Yet  with  all  their  toil, 
it  remains  the  mystery,  the  "unknown 
quantity,"  and  quality  too  !  It  is  still 
the  Sphinx ;  the  riddle  never  to  be 
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unriddled.  It  is  given  tip  in  despair. 
And  although  all  are  ready  to  cry 
out  "De  gustibus  non  est  disputan- 
dum,"  disputes  continue  without 
end.  "  Quot  homines  tot  sententiae." 
So  that  as  good  a  definition  of  our 
nature  as  any,  may  be,  that  man  is 
a  disputing  animal.  And  what  is 
strangest,  he  disputes  most  about  his 
desires,  his  appetites,  and  tastes. 
Here  is  the  great  difference  between 
him  and  all  other  creatures.  That 
there  is  "  no  disputing,"  or  rather  no 
end  of  "disputing  about  taste,"  is  only 
true  of  him.  All  the  rest  are  severally 
guided  by  their  one  instinct,  and  think 
alike  (if  philosophers  will  admit  think- 
ing at  all),  and  act  alike,  according  to 
their  species  ;  and  it  is  singular,  that 
if  there  be  seeming  differences  in  any 
species,  they  exist  in  those  which  are 
brought  most  directly  under  the 
human  influence ;  and  there,  indeed, 
they  sometimes  do  appear  to  partake 
of  human  uncertainty — as  is  the  case 
in  dogs  and  horses.  Dogs  most 
strikingly  occasionally  show  symp- 
toms of  a  kind  of  conscience.  They 
know  when  they  do  wrong ;  they 
learn  both  bad  and  good  moral  ways, 
and  positively  have  what  no  other  of 
the  brute  world  have,  a  sense  of  shame ; 
but,  as  to  all  other  creatures,  species 
scarcely  differ  more  from  species  than 
does  one  man  from  another.  Hence 
is  the  common  saying,  "  What  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another's  poison."  So 
great,  indeed,  and  so  many,  are  these 
differences,  that  when  different  sorts 
of  people  are  brought  into  contact, 
all  they  understand  of  each  other 
is  their  language,  and  not  always 
that.  As  far  as  their  tastes  and 
habits  go,  they  are  a  constant  puz- 
zle. Their  natures  are  as  strange  to 
each  other,  as  viewed  through  their 
habits,  as  are  the  natures,  in  their 
innermost  detail,  of  hippopotamuses 
or  kangaroos.  We  only  know  a  few 
broadly-marked  propensities.  Let  the 
highly  educated,  the  nicely  cultivated 
gentleman  quit  for  a  few  hours  his 
elegantly  furnished  house,  his  conser- 
vatory, or  his  library,  and  make  an 
excursion  with  a  detective  officer  into 
the  purlieus  of  crime — amid  dens  of 
iniquity  that  shock  every  delicate 
sense— he  will  have  but  little  con- 
ception of  the  items  which  make  up 
the  daily  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Yet  will  he  see,  in  the  worst  of  these 
lanes,  children  playing  in  their  courts, 
and  merry  enough  ;  so  that  he  will  be 
convinced  there  are  enjoyments  which 
are  to  him  the  cabala  of  nature.  So 
might  he  find  the  grown  inmates  in- 
dulging their  tastes.  No  human  crea- 
ture lives  without  something  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  amusement ;  and  in 
such  amusement  lies  the  recipient's 
taste.  Sairah  Gamp,  and  her  invisible 
friend  Mrs  Harris,  how  little  would 
they  understand  of  the  society  at 
Almack's.  If  daily  thoughts  could  be 
duly  registered,  those  of  the  Premier 
and  the  chimney-sweep,  if  shaken  in 
any  bag,  would  never  mix  well,  and 
come  out  together.  The  poetic  lover, 
and  the  brutal  man  who,  unprovoked, 
thrusts  his  fist  into  the  face  of  a  deli- 
cate woman — they  are  as  unlike  each 
other  as  wolves  and  doves  ;  yet  they 
have  their  tastes,  and  seek  their  daily 
pleasures  from  them:  "trahit  sua 
quemque  voluptas."  And  doubtless 
(for  we  must  apply  this,  my  post- 
Raphaelite  friend,  to  the  Arts)  every 
grade  of  life  would  understand  and 
feel  pleasure  in  pictures  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Take  Raphael's  chaste, 
divinely  sentimental  St  Catharine 
from  our  National  Gallery,  and  offer  it 
for  sale,  or  to  be  looked  at,  in  Petticoat 
Lane.  Do  you  think  you  would  find 
admirers  —  not  to  say  purchasers? 
The  various  markets  lie  in  districts 
as  marked  as  the  appropriate  territo- 
ries of  a  varied  creation.  Michael 
Angelo  at  Billingsgate  would  not  be 
rated  at  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders. 
Now,  are  the  Fine  Arts  supposed  to 
be  caterers  for  all  these  wonderfully 
diversified  tastes  ?  Verily  they  will 
have  enough  to  do,  if  so  much  be  re- 
quired of  them  !  No  wonder  if,  like 
the  old  man  and  his  son  with  the  ass 
in  the  fable,  they  cannot  please  all. 
Then  there  must  be  other  Arts  besides 
the  Fine  Arts.  But  then  comes  the 
puzzle  ; — by  general  consent  there 
seems  to  be  no  separation  allowed. 
They  shall  be  the  Fine  Arts— the  whole 
Fine  Arts— and  nothing  but  the  Fine 
Arts ;  and  they  must  and  shall  be  such 
as  to  please  the  public.  The  public — 
the  public,  and  none  but  the  public 
—  shall  have  a  National  Gallery,  a 
Royal  Academy  —  demand  especial 
legislation,  committees  of  taste,  to 
tell  this  public  what  it  wants,  which  it 
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ought  to  know  very  well  of  itself,  if 
the  said  public  hath  any  individual 
bodily  existence.  Who  then  shall  be 
the  "  arbiter  elegantiarum,"  and  what 
elegantise  will  please  the-  public  ?  Yet 
pleased  the  public  must  be,  and  are  ; 
but  how,  or  why,  or  who  leads  them  ? 
there  is  the  mystery.  This  has  been 
an  incomprehensible  thing  since  the 
world  has  been  a  world  in  England. 
Ever  since  I  was  young  there  has 
been  a  cry  and  a  craving,  "  tell  us 
what  we  are  to  admire."  For  lack 
of  a  little  of  this  proper  and  definite 
knowledge,  this  Public  has  made 
very  great  and  very  palpable  blunders. 
What  it  has  loved  one  day  as  above 
all  price,  the  next  it  casts  off,  "spernit 
et  odit."  To  take  a  modern  instance 
or  two.  Poor  Wilson  could  scarcely 
get  in  his  day  four,  five,  or  six  guineas 
for  pictures,  which  subsequently  sold 
for  more,  much  more,  than  as  many 
hundreds.  Smith  of  Chichester  won 
the  prize  against  him— had  his  picture 
engraved,  exhibiting  its  multiplied 
littlenesses,  witnesses  of  his  present 
triumph,  and  satiric  upon  the  world's 
judgment.  Morland's  pigs,  admitted 
into  drawing-rooms  and  galleries, 
grunted  defiance  to  framed  saints  and 
family  portraits.  Where  are  they 
wallowing  now?  In  time  they  say 
all  things  find  their  level,  and  swine 
naturally  go  to  the  gutter.  Don't 
yon  remember  the  account  you  gave 
me  of  the  crowding  to  get  a  sight  of 
West's  large  pictures,  his  last  "  Sa- 
cred Subjects,"  as  they  were  called  ? 
and  how  devotees  of  advanced  age 
shuffled  and  pushed  their  way  with 
breathless  eagerness  ?  "  Am  I  too 
late  to  subscribe  for  a  proof  engrav- 
ing?" Then  there  was  the  competition, 
and  the  daily  advancing  offers  for  the 
originals,  up  to  many  thousands.  The 
President  intended  them,  and  thought 
they  would  be  sure  to  immortalise  his 
fame  and  themselves.  O  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes  !  That  great  man 
of  his  day,  in  his  gallery- embodi- 
ment, has  to  fight  for  a  place  and 
rivalry  with  Angelica  Kauffman ;  and 
to  those  who  notice  either,  the  victory 
is  still  doubtful— the  feminine  scale 
rather  weighs  down  the  President,  like 
Darius,  "fallen,  fallen  from  his  high 
estate."  But,  notice,  the  scales  are 
held  by  the  public  hand,  when  any 
weighing  takes  place ;  and,  as  in  the 


case  of  table-moving  and  ball-sway- 
ing, the  impulse  is  given  by  the  hand 
that  holds.  I  have  heard  people  very 
lately  turn  up  their  noses  at  a  Rey- 
nolds, who,  two  years  ago,  thought  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds,  or  some 
such  sum,  quite  nothing  for  a  few 
hours'  work  by  his  masterly  hand. 
Oh,  you  Proteus  Public !  how  often 
have  you  changed  your  shapes !  Yet 
no  Proteus  either;  for  he  delivered  his 
dictum  only  by  bonds  and  compulsion, 
whereas  you  rush  forward  willingly 
to  commit  in  the  face  of  the  world 
your  false  prophecies,  and  his  were 
not  false.  I  have  no  faith  in  you  ;  I 
know  not  what  you  will  admire  to- 
morrow. You  had,  indeed,  a  now 
defunct  ancestry,  who  recorded,  as 
with  one  consent,  the  same  opinions. 
I  believed  them.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  many  books  still  preserved 
in  libraries ;  and  essays  and  trea- 
tises, true  and  learned,  were  written 
upon  the  works  they  loved.  I  was, 
perhaps  foolishly  enough,  led  to  be- 
lieve, when  as  yet  I  could  scarcely 
feel,  that  there  were  days  in  art  when 
there  were  giants,  and  I  looked  and 
admired  till  I  loved,  and  I  studied  the 
principles  in  the  works ;  and  the  more 
I  studied,  the  more  astonishment  and 
admiration  grew.  But,  if  I  have  any 
modesty,  I  ought  to  acknowledge  that 
I  was  all  in  the  wrong — my  time  mis- 
spent— energies  and  admiration  only 
expended  to  beget  prejudices.  There 
is,  however,  benevolence  abroad.  A 
new  school  is  opened  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  perverse  to  begin  again,  where 
the  first  lessons,  and  long  ones  too, 
will  be  to  unlearn.  It  is  a  hard  thing, 
at  my  time  of  life — and  you  well  know 
it  —  you,  my  post-Kaphaelite  com- 
panion— to  unlearn  anything.  I  tried 
— I  studied  the  verbose  lectures  till  I 
was  almost  mad — to  understand  what 
with  the  utmost  effort  I  could  not  un- 
ravel, till,  like  a  defeated  schoolboy, 
I  could  have  kicked  the  master ;  butr 
finding  too  many  of  us  as  ignorant 
and  uncomprehending  as  myself,  I 
took  courage,  shut  the  book,  and 
won't  be  taught  any  more.  In  dis- 
gust, we  agreed  to  vote  the  teacher  a 
coxcomb,  and  his  grammar,  his  max- 
ims, his  sections  and  dissections,  little 
better  than  impudent  nonsense,  when 
stript  of  their  mass  of  verbiage.  The 
man,  we  said,  who  really  knows  a 
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thing,  can  write  plainly  and  simply 
&bout  it.  To  such  a  one  the  "melliti 
verborum  globuli"  never  present  them- 
selves; they  are  only  for  him  who 
•knows  nothing  of  what  he  writes 
about.  It  is  well  put  by  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature—"  The 
farther  I  proceed,  the  more  I  learn  to 
distrust  swelling  men,  and  swelling 
words,  and  swelling  ideas."  You  and 
I,  post-Raphaelite  as  you  are,  cannot 
abide  the  seeing  a  commonplace  truth 
that  everybody  knows,  disguised,  in 
illustration  after  illustration  without 
«nd,  in  an  involved  variety  of  words, 
all  conveying  but  one  idea,  and  that 
not  worth  the  rubbish  wardrobe  of  the 
language.  It  is  tiresome,  indeed,  to 
unfold  the  hieroglyphic  wrappings  of 
mummies,  and  find  nothing  better  be- 
neath the  bandages  than  the  bones  of 
a  kitten  or  an  ape.  Old  teeth  do  not 
like  the  cracking  blind  nuts,  that  fill 
the  mouth  with  dust  or  a  maggot. 
Who  cares  for  a  literary  sublimity 
which  he  cannot  comprehend?  He 
who  writes  upon  Arts  should  try  to 
be  intelligible,  and  not  make  it  a 
point  to  leave  it  on  record,  as  a  law- 
yer would  do — whose  business  is  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded — 
that  an  unintelligible  style  is  a  virtue, 
— as  it  is  pithily  put  by  the  author  I 
have  above  quoted : — "I  pretend  not 
to  comprehend  this  passage  in  all  its 
sublimity,  but  upon  one  principle, 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  grand, 
though  secret  design  of  Mr  H.  to 
leave  upon  record  to  his  brethren :  it 
is  this — *  That  a  lawyer  who  writes 
so  clearly  as  to  be  understood,  is  an 
avowed  enemy  to  his  profession.' " 

I  showed  you  how  the  baby-Proteus 
Public  took  up  and  threw  away  its 
playthings,  and  thought  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  all  it  broke  to  pieces.  It 
was  time  to  teach  it  something — and 
education,  like  everything  else  now- 
a-days,  must  be  new.  The  boy-pub- 
lic must  be  taught  the  "  Liberal  Arts" 
upon  an  entirely  new  system.  The 
knowing  and  the  prudent  disdained 
every  advertisement.  They  knew 
the  boy  had  had  masters  enough,  but 
was  wilful,  and  took  a  dislike  to  old 
heads.  There  began  to  be  a  great 
talking  about  the  Fine  Arts.  It  was 
a  tempting  time  for  ambitious  igno- 
rance. If  the  knowing  had  failed  to 
ins-tract,  why  should  not  others  try 
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their  hand  ?  There  was  little  difficulty 
in  setting  about  it.  Every  quack  was 
an  example  ; — abuse  all  the  old  and 
the  regular  bred  of  the  faculty.  Do 
as  a  celebrated  one  did ; — rub  a  good 
itching  disorder  into  the  backs  of  peo- 
ple, and  tell  them  boldly  that's  the 
way  to  get  health  and  a  sound  taste. 
There  must  be  the  usual  pretension ; 
the  best  leg  must  be  put  foremost. 
If  possible,  be  "  a  graduate,"  and  be 
sure  to  repeat  the  title  upon  every 
occasion.  It  may  be  advantageously 
done  in  a  note,  thus — "  By-the-by, 
the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon  him  to 
speak  of  any  one  connected  with  the 
universities,  he  may  as  well  first  as- 
certain the  difference  between  a  Gra- 
duate and  an  under- Graduate."  The 
capital  G  in  both  words.  This  gives 
a  notoriety — is  equivalent  to  walking 
about  with  a  bachelor's  hood,  or  per- 
haps may  equally  imply  the  attain- 
ment of  Master  of  Arts— a  very  sug- 
gestive title  for  one  who  constitutes 
himself  the  only  true  legitimate  mas- 
ter and  professor  of  all  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  "  graduate,"  setting  up  for  the 
sole  enlightener  of  the  world,  naturally 
took  a  great  fancy  to  "  lamps,"  of 
which  he  boasted  to  have  the  very 
best  assortment  of  new  ones.  He 
would  exchange  with  the  public  the 
new  for  old,  with  the  laudable  intent 
and  desire  to  break  the  old  to  pieces, 
as  things  that  could  enlighten  the 
dark  world  of  taste  no  longer.  There 
are  two  lamps  he  is  almost  ready  to 
give  away  for  the  diffusion  of  light, 
yet,  singular  to  say,  they  are  adver- 
tised with  a  very  odd  recommendation, 
of  rather  adverse  qualities — for  the 
one,  he  tells  us,  has  considerable 
"  feebleness  of  light,  while  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  the  other's  eye  exceeds 
that  of  the  eagle."  The  one  we  may 
imagine  to  be  a  bull's-eyed  dark-lan- 
tern— the  other  a  real  revolver,  shoot- 
ing out  its  multiplied  lightnings  in  all 
directions.  He  speaks  thus  of  two  of 
his  human  "  lamps" : — 

"  I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of 
sight  in  the  last,  and  of  invention  in 
the  first  painter,  that  the  contrast 
between  them  might  be  more  striking ; 
but,  with  very  slight  modification, 
both  the  characters  are  real.  Grant 
to  the  first  considerable  inventive 
power,  with  exquisite  sense  of  colour; 
and  give  to  the  second,  in  addition  to 
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all  his  other  faculties,  the  eye  of  an 
eagle,  and  the  first  is  John  Everett 
Millais — the  second,  Joseph  Mallard 
William  Turner." — Pre-Raphaelitism, 
1851.  This  will  remind  you  of  the 
sign-painter  who  could  paint  nothing 
but  a  red  lion,  and  having  to  do  the 
sign  of  the  lamb,  said,  "  The  lamb  if 
you  like  it,  but  I  warn  you  beforehand 
that  it  will  be  as  like  a  red  lion  as 
possible."  The  author's  lion  is,  and 
ever  was,  the  late  Mr  Turner:  al- 
though, therefore,  the  title  of  the  little 
pamphlet  is  Pre  -  Raphaelitism,  the 
magic  words  "  Joseph  Mallard  Wil- 
liam Turner  "  no  sooner  drop  from  his 
pen,  than  the  fit  of  his  passion  comes 
on,  and  he  froths  in  panegyric  to  the 
end — the  only  wonder  being  that  he 
comes  to  an  end;  for  our  pre-Raphael- 
ite  author  has  yet  a  very  difficult 
knowledge  to  acquire,  which  is  best 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  Swift  — 
"  To  say  the  truth,  no  part  of  know- 
ledge seems  to  be  in  fewer  hands  than 
that  of  discerning  when  to  have  done." 
It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  pay 
here  a  tribute  to  Mr  Turner's  genius. 
That  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
none  deny ;  but  it  must  not  be  thought 
ungracious  to  deny  that  he  was  the 
all-in-all  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  few 
sober-minded  critics  will  be  found  to 
accept  his  latter  vagaries  as  examples 
of  his  powers.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  very  vagaries  have  been  trum- 
peted about  as  his  almost  exclusively 
excellent  performances;  and,  in  this 
delirium  of  his  praise,  the  bewildered 
world  of  taste  has  been  led  strangely 
astray,  and  given  thereby  a  tendency 
to  perpetuate  a  very  false  style. 
Humanum  est  errare.  The  Graduate, 
therefore,  has  laboured  to  deify.  Mr 
Turner — to  make  him  the  mirror  of 
idolatry,  wherein  all  future  artists  are 
to  look,  and  dress  themselves  and 
their  works  thereby.  You  will  not 
think  the  word  "  deify  "  too  strong,  if 
you  remember  some  of  the  numerous 
extravagant  passages  in  the  volume  of 
Modern  Painting;  but  one  extract  will 
be  enough,  which  I  hope  is  nonsense, 
!br,  if  not,  it  is  poetico-prosaic  blas- 
phemy. "  And  Turner,  glorious  in 
conception,  unfathomable  in  know- 
ledge, solitary  in  power— with  the  ele- 
ments waiting  upon  his  will,  and  the 
night  and  the  morning  obedient  to  his 
call — sent  as  a  prophet  of  God  to  re- 


veal to  men  the  mysteries  of  his  uni- 
verse— standing,  like  the  great  angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  clothed  with  a 
cloud,  with  a  rainbow  upon  his  head, 
and  with  the  sun  and  stars  given  into 
his  hand." 

Now,  do  not,  my  dear  Post- Raphael- 
ite,  imagine  that  I  have  fabricated  an 
absurdity,  to  make  the  author  of  Mo- 
dern Painters  ridiculous;  as ridiculousT 
indeed,  as  would  such  an  image,  and  so 
clothed, of  thelate  Mr  Turner  be,figured 
upon  any  stage  set  up  to  exhibit  his 
apotheosis.  Look  to  his  book,  "  Xa£e 
TO  £u£Xioi/," — you  will  find  the  pas- 
sage, and  fifty  as  befooled  and  befool- 
ing as  the  frenzy  of  utterance  could 
make  them.  If  this  frenzy  had  not 
been  catching,  and  Mr  Ruskin's  sound 
had  not  run  away  with  other  people's 
sense,  I  would  not  now  say  a  word 
about  his  errors  and  defects ;  but  It 
and  you,  and  such  as  we,  are  really 
put  upon  our  defence,  to  defend  the 
very  principles  upon  which,  during 
not  a  very  short  period,  our  tastes 
have  been  founded.  It  is  rather  pro- 
voking to  have  our  young  Euskinised 
moderns  looking  contemptuously  upon 
us  as  old  fools,  because  we  did  and 
do  believe  that  Gaspar  Poussin  and 
Claude  were  landscape-painters  — 
Vandervelde,  a  marine-painter — and 
that  Salvator  Rosa  did  verily  know 
something  about  rocks.  You  and  I 
thought  that  there  have  been  men  who 
"  well  and  truly,"  without  prevarica- 
tion, represented  trees,  and  that  Tur- 
ner was  rather  deficient  in  this  part 
of  his  art ; — that  his  usual  practice 
was  to  put  in  a  tree  to  the  right  of 
his  picture,  of  a  very  nondescript 
character,  and  that  he  had  no  other. 
But  no!  Turner  alone  painted  all 
and  everything.  He  was  the  only 
artist  —  over  every  province  and 
territory  of  art  supreme  —  the  rex 
denique  regum.  I  should  not  care 
so  much  about  defending  my  own 
taste ;  but  it  is  an  object  to  point  out 
the  absurdity  of  abusing  such  painters 
as  Claude,  Poussin,  Salvator  Rosa,  and 
Vandervelde ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  hope  to 
disabuse  the  bewildered  public,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  a  pleasure  which 
they  assuredly  lose,  if  they  are  made 
blind  to  the  excellence  of  the  works 
of  these  great  men.  But  to  do  credit 
to  Turner,  in  his  bright  days  he  knew 
better.  He  did  not  depreciate  the 
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painters  which  the  author  of  Pre- 
Raphaditism  affects  to  despise.  Of 
Claude  especially  Mr  Turner  was  a 
decided  imitator,  more  or  less,  in  most 
of  his  pictures  :  even  in  his  composi- 
tions— in  which,  by  the  by,  Claude 
did  not  excel,  though  he  seldom  posi- 
tively offended — Turner  never  seemed 
quite  to  forget  his  master.  Gaspar 
Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa  were  less 
to  his  taste.  He  had  not  the  learning 
of  either  in  composition.  Those 
Italian  landscape-painters,  in  that 
branch  of  the  art,  were  perhaps  the 
best  the  world  has  yet  seen.  They 
were,  especially  Gaspar  Poussin,  per- 
fect masters  of  lines.  They  were  never 
at  a  loss  to  bring  the  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture together,  either  by  the  acquired 
(and  if  so,  learned  is  not  an  inapt 
epithet),  or  by  an  instinctive  know- 
ledge of  the  effect  of  lines  upon  each 
other.  But  of  all  this  we  suspect  the 
"  Graduate "  author  to  be  entirely 
ignorant;  and,  as  is  usual  with  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance,  he  condemns 
what  he  does  not  understand.  The 
account  he  gives  of  Mr  Turner's  cast- 
ing off  his  admiration  for  the  old  mas- 
ters is  so  absurd  that  no  one  will  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true.  It  was  in  1800, 
upon  seeing  a  sunset  on  the  Rhine — 
as  if  he  had  never  till  then  seen  such 
a  common  sight — u  the  colours  of  the 
Continental  skies"  did  the  business. 
If  there  were  a  "Burchell"  among 
painters,  he  would,  in  the  author's 
presence,  cry  Fudge !  nonsense  !  The 
"Continental  skies!"  There  are  as 
fine  sunsets,  and  as  fine  skies,  taking 
into  consideration  all  the  hours  of  the 
day,  in  this  our  England  as  in  any 
part  of  the  Continent.  "The  time 
was  come  for  perfecting  his  art,  and 
the  first  sunset  which  he  saw  on  the 
Rhine  taught  him  that  all  previous 
landscape  art  was  vain  and  valueless" 
(then  it  taught  him  to  be  a  fool,  which 
he  was  not) ;  "  that,  in  comparison 
with  natural  colour,  the  things  that 
had  been  called  paintings  were  mere 
ink  and  charcoal ;  and  that  all  prece- 
dent and  authority  must  be  cast  away 
at  once,  and  trodden  under  foot.  He 
cast  them  away;  the  memories  of 
Vandervelde  and  Claude  were  at  once 
weeded  out  of  the  great  mind  they 
had  encumbered;  they,  and  all  the 
rubbish  of  the  schools  together  with 
them.  The  waves  of  the  Rhine  swept 


them  away  for  ever,  and  a  new  dawn 
rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Siebenge- 
birge." 

A  u  new  dawn  over  the  rocks  of  the 
Siebengebirge "  !  Many  a  humble 
scholar,  recovering  from  the  magic  of 
the  mouthful  word,  may  be  bold  to 
inquire,  And  pray  where  is  Siebenge- 
birge, this  " Open  Sesame"  to  so  won- 
drous adawn? — with  the  astonishment 
of  the  poor  old  village  dame,  who, 
being  told  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
dead,  lifted  up  her  hands  and  said — 
"  Is  a  indeed !  And  who  is  a?  "  But 
this  dawn  over  Siebengebirge,  though 
a  very  fine-sounding  novelty,  was  not 
one  for  the  painter.  If  you  would 
say  the  u  dawn"  was  in  the  mind  of 
Mr  Turner,  then  I  wish  the  author 
would  write  intelligibly.  But  Turner 
was  original,  as  well  as  a  copyist ;  he 
invented  the  art,  and  perfected  it,  of 
u  View  "-making.  He  knew  admir- 
ably how  to  throw  an  interest  over 
very  commonplace  subjects,  by  mak- 
ing prominent  their  characteristics. 
Especially  I  allude  to  his  views  of 
towns :  his  management  of  their  dis- 
tances, and  separation  of  parts,  were 
contrived  with  the  utmost  skill.  I 
speak  of  his  drawings,  and  of  the  en- 
gravings. He  was  great  in  this  semi- 
poetical  treatment  of  actual  views ; 
but  of  the  other  poetry  of  art — the 
invention  without  fact  —  I  should 
doubt  if  it  could  be  said  truly  that  he 
had  any.  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  that  was  not 
spoilt  by  vulgarities,  and  even  little- 
nesses. 

If  the  delineations  of  objects  stored 
in  the  portfolio  make  up  the  artist's 
vocabulary,  Turner's  range  was  too 
limited.  In  such  his  dictionary  of 
art,  he  could  turn  to  little  under  the 
head  Trees.  He  had  scarcely  more 
than  one,  which  served  him  for  all 
purposes.  Either  the  deep  hollows  in 
shady  foliage,  the  graceful  bendings 
of  leafage — and  in  minor  parts  of  na- 
ture's landscapes,  the  endless  variety, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  all  the  green 
garniture,  of  shrub  and  branch  and 
weed — were  not  sufficiently  noted  and* 
studied,  or  were  found  incompatible 
with  the  style  of  subject  he  adopted. 
But  in  many  of  his  pictures  there  is  an 
absolute  poverty  of  detail  as  to  foliage, 
which  beggars  his  subject.  I  would 
instance  the  "  Tivoli,"  engraved,  a 
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composition.  A  great  portion  of  the 
picture  is  occupied  with  a  poor,  reedy, 
scrambling  kind  of— I  know  not  what 
to  call  it,  for  it  is  not  underwood — 
stock  stuff,  by  way  of  stem  and  foliage 
for  a  bank — that  agrees  with  nothing, 
unless  it  be  with  the  vulgarity  of  the 
women  washing  their  shifts.  The 
majesty  of  woodland — that  "  severi 
religio  loci" — had  less  power  over 
him ;  he  loved  not  to  commune  with 
"  th'  unseen  genius  of  the  wood." 

"  Towers  and  cities  pleased  him  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men." 

I  throw  no  blame  upon  him  that  he 
made  his  choice  where  his  feeling  lay ; 
but  do  not  let  any  run  away  with  the 
notion  that  he  alone  painted  every- 
thing. "  Every  landscape-painter  be- 
fore him  had  acquired  distinction  by 
confining  his  efforts  to  one  class  of  sub- 
ject. Hobbima  painted  oaks ;  Ruys- 
dael,  waterfalls  and  copses ;  Cuyp, 
river  or  meadow  scenes,  in  quiet  after- 
noons ;  Salvator  and  Poussin,  such 
kind  of  mountain  scenery  as  people 
could  conceive  who  had  lived  in  towns 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  if  all  the 
works  of  Turner,  up  to  the  year  1820, 
were  divided  into  classes  (as  he  has 
himself  divided  them  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum),  no  preponderance  could 
be  assigned  to  one  class  over  another." 
If  this  means  anything,  it  is  this,  that 
in  their  respective  efforts,  Turner 
successfully  vied  with  all  the  above- 
named,  and  immeasureably  distanced 
the  two  last.  Nay,  even  the  first- 
named  also;  for  thus  speaks  the 
author  of  Modern  Painters :  "A 
single  dusty  roll  of  Turner's  brush  is 
more  truly  expressive  of  the  infinity 
of  foliage,  than  the  niggling  of  Hob- 
bima could  have  rendered  his  canvass 
if  he  had  worked  on  it  till  dooms- 
day." 

I  said  that  Turner  was  deficient  in 
high  poetic  feeling.  In  alibis  attempts 
at  this  kind  of  painting,  there  is  for 
the  foundation,  imitation,  melo-dra- 
matised  by  exaggeration,  and  offen- 
sive vulgarities  in  the  minor  parts. 
Shall  I  make  out  my  case  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  picture  which  it  may 
be  presumed  he  considered  to  be  his 
most,  or  one  of  the  most,  important 
of  his  works — for  he  has  bequeathed  it 
to  the  National  Gallery,  and  required 


for  it  a  place  bet  ween  the  Claudes?  It 
is  a  picture,  also,  even  as  regards  the 
detail  of  which  Mr  Ruskin  has  enlarged 
upon  the  painter's  epic  power.  The 
subject,  "The  Building  of  Carthage." 
At  first  view  this  is  a  striking  work.  It 
has  power;  there  is  much  atmospheric 
light  in  it — perhaps  not  quite  perspec- 
tively  true  to  the  actual  distances. 
But,  not  to  be  too  critical  as  to  its 
pictorial  effect,  pray  sit  before  it ; 
study  it  as  a  composition :  you  will 
see  the  main  idea  of  it,  as  a  composi- 
tion of  lines,  is  taken  from  its  neigh- 
bouring Claudes,  with  an  exaggera- 
tion of  pile  upon  pile  of  buildings,  in- 
stead of  the  better  simplicity  of  the 
model.  Then  for  the  sea  in  Claude, 
you  have  a  river ;  and  such  a  river ! 
But  of  that  hereafter.  There  is  the 
same  position  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
water  beneath  it,  and,  as  usual,  his 
dark  tree  on  the  right ;  whereas 
Claude  concealed  much  of  his  within 
his  architecture.  Bat  passing  by  this 
borrowing  uf  the  lines  of  his  composi- 
tion, pray,  my  post-Raphaelite  friend, 
look  at  it,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  its 
parts,  which  are  supposed  to  make  up 
the  poetic  sentiment,  and  what  will 
you  see  ?  It  belies  history,  it  mars  all 
poetical  thought — for  you  perceive 
that  Queen  Dido,  far  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  marine  position,  built 
her  city  upon  either  side  of  a  ditch — 
a  positively  dirty  narrow  ditch.  That 
the  architects  had  so  little  taste,  that 
instead  of  bringing  their  masonry 
down  flush  with  the  water,  they  left 
bits  of  dirty,  scruffy,  refuse- growing 
rocks,  interrupting  the  masonry,  and 
rendering  more  conspicuous,  as  they 
are  also  characteristic  of,  the  city  sewer- 
age. The  very  leafage  about  these  por- 
tions looks  offensive,  and  Carthage  is 
built  on  and  piled  up  from  this  ditch. 
You  learn  also  that  the  climate  was 
of  that  dirty  white  fog  which  en- 
genders fever,  and  such  as  would 
rather  become  a  description  of  Sierra 
Leone,  than  Carthage,  the  rival  of 
Rome.  The  air  is  of  a  pestilential 
heat — not  an  inch  of  pleasant  azure  to 
be  seen ;  and  in  this  he  forgot  Claude. 
But  the  pile  upon  pile,  mounting  to 
the  very  top  of  the  canvass — if  the 
day  be  hot — will  pain  you  to  contem- 
plate how  people  are  to  reach  such 
very  high  "  frying-pan  rows."  There 
is  not  a  pleasant  level  anywhere, 
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either  for  garden  recreation,  or  for 
quays  of  commerce.  The  Cartha- 
ginians clung  to  their  ditch.  It  must 
have  been  quite  terrible  to  encounter, 
without  possibility  of  escape,  that 
fever  sky,  in  that  fever-breeding  ditch. 
One-half  of  the  city  was  cut  off  from 
communicating  with  the  other;  for 
although  there  is  a  bridge,  it  must 
have  been  scorching  to  cross  it — and 
there  was  no  electric  telegraph  in 
those  days.  As  to  horses  and  car- 
riages, how  could  they,  and  where 
could  they  ascend  ?  Did  the  painter 
wish  to  insinuate  a  new  version  of 
the  tale  of  Queen  Dido,  that  she 
committed  suicide  simply  because  the 
perfidious  Trojan  did  not  remove  her 
from  such  a  detestable  spot?  The 
u  Infelix  Dido,"  left  in  such  a  "  ditch- 
delivered  "  Carthage  !  But  the  epic ! 
It  is  an  epic  incident.  It  is  a  thought 
— and  such  a  thought — as  Mr  Kuskin 
has  thus  described  :  "  Such  a  thought 
as  this  is  something  far  above  all  art ; 
it  is  epic  poetry  of  the  highest  order." 
Of  course  this  grand  thought  ought 
to  reconcile  you  to  those  fe\v  and 
otherwise  main  defects,  which  I  ven- 
ture, only  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  cri- 
ticism, to  show.  It  is  a  thought — to 
tell  you  at  a  glance  what  is  not,  but 
what  is  to  be— that  fleet  which,  like 
the  Armada,  was  invisible,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  a  thought  preg- 
nant with  prophecy, 

"  Big  with  the  fate  (of  Carthage  or)  of  Rome." 

It  is  an  incident  which  the  Graduate 
pronounces  "  exquisite  choice  of  inci- 
dent, expressive  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion"—Of  what?  Boat-building  — 
nothing  more  or  less.  If  this  be  the 
bathos  in  the  epic  art,  let  your  imagi- 
nation rise  out  of  the  boat-building 
sewer  ditch,  if  it  can,  to  picture  the 
maritime  power  of  Carthage.  The 
incident  is  a  boy  sailing  his  paper 
boat.  Now,  my  good  friend,  do  you 
not  think  an  epic  incident  of  a  much 
higher  flight  would  have  told  as  well, 
and  one  that  may  for  a  moment 
soar  out  of  this  pestilent  ditch  ? 
And  I  will  offer  it,  now  I  think  of 
it,  to  Messrs  So  and  So,  the  imi- 
tators, who  love  the  sun  in  the  middle 
of  a  foggy  sky— and  cities  on  each 
side  of  a  river — and  the  tree,  for  va- 
riety's sake,  on  the  left,  instead  of 
the  right,  to  look  like  originality; 
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— I  will,  I  say,  tell  this  great  se- 
cret epic  thought  of  higher  aim  than 
the  boy  and  his  paper-boat  —  and 
more  expressive  of  that  peculiar  com- 
mercial greatness,  which  Carthage  or 
any  other  city  may  be  supposed  to 
have  reached,  simply  by  the  "  flying 
of  kites,"  —  a  boy  flying  his  kite, 
Messrs  Pre-Raphaelites,  adopt  it,  and 
you  will  have  an  essay  upon  your  high 
and  sublime  epic  from  the  pen  of  the 
graduate  Ruskin,  in  which  your  fame 
will  float  and  shine  for  ever  in  the 
"palpitating"  light  of  a  "  Chryso- 
phrase"  glory.  Nevertheless,  let  me 
say,  I  do  think  the  Graduate  has 
been  rather  severe  upon  the  lea- 
ther trunks  of  Claude,  which  I  hum- 
bly conceive  to  be  as  good  an  inci- 
dent, as  by  their  apparent  weight 
they  may  have  contained  some  such 
hundred  and  forty  pounds'  weight  of 
nuggets  as  have  been  so  packed  from 
our  Australia.  The  trunk  may  have 
contained  the  "  Pygmalionis  opes." 
I  fear  the  author  likes  no  wealth  that 
comes  not  from  the  Turner  diggings. 
Now,  the  fault  I  find  with  Mr  Tur- 
ner's works  (and  I  admit  his  great 
ability,  at  least  at  one  period,  and  a 
certain  skill  at  all  times)  is,  that  he 
is  ever  repeating  this  one  idea,  for 
which  he  was  originally,  without 
doubt,  indebted  to  Claude.  Pray 
walk  to  Marlborough  House,  to  the 
Vernon  Collection  ;  you  will  see  there 
Turner's  "Golden  Bough"— a  pallid 
white  picture — almost  ghost-like  seen 
at  a  little  distance,  it  is  so  faint :  see 
it  at  such  distance,  for  the  study  of 
the  composition.  There  is  the  same 
sky,  the  same  middle  space  beneath 
it — the  mounting  up  each  side — the 
particular  tree  on  the  right;  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  chalky  and  col- 
ourless. I  would  entreat  Messrs 

—  whom  I  will  not  name  —  not  to 
imagine  they  can  disguise  an  imitation, 
or  a  theft,  simply  by  changing  sides ;  for 
it  really  matters  very  little  on  which 
side  the  peculiar  tree  breaks  the  ris- 
ing hill,  nor  on  which  side  the  guitar- 
player  is  placed.  Mr  Turner  was  an 
eccentric  man :  some  of  his  eccentri- 
cities of  character  are  visible  in  his 
works.  It  would  have  been  an  agree- 
able task  to  have  been  able  to  say  all 
pleasant  things  about  his  works,  now 
that  he  is  no  more ;  but  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  such  an  event  as  the 
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decease  of  an  artist,  is  any  justifica- 
tion for  false  and  flattering  criticism. 
Let  no  man  who  takes  up  the  critical 
pen,  be  so  false  to  the  Arts  as  to  com- 
pliment away  the  manliness  of  truth. 
I,  for  one,  believe  from  my  heart, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste  going, 
and  a  great  deal  of  ignorant  pre- 
suming humbug  employed  to  keep  it 
going ;  and  I  feel  I  have  both  a  right 
and  a  duty  to  make  my  protest,  and 
in  my  own  way ;  and  I  do  not  see 
why  one  man's  reprehension  is  not 
to  be  tolerated,  as  well  as  another 
man's  praise,  if  it  be  given  in  since- 
rity, with  an  honesty  in  which  there 
is  no  malice.  I  do  not  see  why  we, 
who  have  studied  the  subject  for 
years,  should  submit  to  be  put  down, 
nor  allow  Prince  Humbug  to  spout 
sounding  inanities,  uncontradicted  and 
unrefuted.  I  do  not  reprehend  with- 
out giving  reasons — let  arguments 
speak  for  themselves.  I  believe  there 
is  much  to  be  put  right  in  the  public 
taste.  No  man  is  thought  deficient  in 
modest  propriety,  because  he  speaks 
out  boldly  his  political  opinions  ;  and 
why  should  he  be  blamed  who  unhe- 
sitatingly speaks  out  his  opinions  on 
the  Fine  Arts  ? 

As  I  have  made  the  criticism  on  the 
"  Carthage"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
it  may  be  in  place  here  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  state  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Gallery,  before  I  proceed  to 
any  other  pre  or  post  Raphaelite  cri- 
ticism. The  Claude  is  certainly  very 
much  damaged.  Original  paint  hasnot 
only  been  removed,  but  the  picture  has 
been  painted  upon ;  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  when,  but  the  touches  are  vi- 
sible enough.  Claude  painted  his 
waves  not  at  all  in  solid  colour,  but, 
doubtless,  in  semi-transparent  work- 
ings. The  underground  may  have  been 
very  azure,  but  on  that  azure  the 
waves  were  afterwards  made  out,  with 
their  endless  varieties  of  lines  running 
into  lines,  and  delicately  losing  them- 
selves. Much  of  these  lines — these 
drawings — have  been  obliterated,  and 
some  portions  may  yet  be  seen  in 
greenish  spots.  So,  if  the  upper  part 
of  the  sky  be  as  Claude  left  it,  the 
lower  cannot  be.  It  is  quite  dis- 
coloured, and  I  think  a  new  painting 
may  be  discovered  in  the  weak  edg- 
ings of  the  clouds.  The  picture  looks 
crude  and  cold — has  lost  its  richness 
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—and  the  parts  are  out  of  harmony 
with  each  other.  Yet,  to  be  just :  I 
know  not  where  to  lay  the  blame 
now.  I  doubt  if  the  cleaner  could 
help  doing  mischief.  The  mistake 
has  been  one  of  long  standing,  and  I 
have  long  foreseen  the  mischief. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  notion  preva- 
lent that  old  pictures  should  be  em- 
browned. There  are  many  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  which  have  been  thus 
treacled  over.  Probably  ruinous  as- 
phaltum  has  been  at  times  used  to 
obtain  this  effect ;  but  whether  pur- 
posely or  not,  the  Seguier  recipe  for 
varnishing,  long  in  use,  would  be  sure, 
in  the  end,  not  only  to  embrown  to 
filthiness,  but  to  make  that  filthiness 
most  difficult  to  remove — impossible, 
without  the  risk  of  great  injury.  The 
mixing  of  drying- oil  with  the  var- 
nish, under  the  notion  of  preventing 
chill,  is  a  most  pernicious  practice. 
Such  varnish  is  penetrable  by  foul  air, 
and  readily  receives  stains,  yet  forms 
over  pictures  a  skin,  perfectly  hard  at 
the  bottom,  which  becomes  brown  as 
leather  in  time. 

I  well  remember,  although  it  is  now 
very  many  years  ago,  the  dismay  of  a 
Eoyal  Academician  upon  the  return 
of  his  picture  from  the  Exhibition. 
He  had  been  advised  to  varnish  it, 
previous  to  its  being  sent  off,  with 
this  boiled  oil  and  mastic- varnish.  It 
was  indeed  in  a  miserable  state — a 
brown  skin  all  over  it.  I  believe  he 
did  not  take  it  off  without  great  la- 
bour and  damage,  and  that  he  might 
in  as  short  a  time  have  repainted 
the  picture.  Thus  it  may  be  that  the 
present  authorities  in  the  Gallery  are 
not  so  much  in  fault ;  the  cause  of  the 
damage  is  of  an  older  date.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  fact,  let  him  turn  his 
eye  from  the  cleaned  Claude,  to  the 
uncleaned  GasparPoussin  close  by  it; 
and  if  he  remembers  what  that  picture 
was,  he  will  now  see  it  quite  another 
thing.  Let  him  look  at  the  sky,  and 
he  will  see  the  boiled  oil  exuded,  as  it 
were,  through  the  mastic,  and  visible 
enough  in  patches  as  big  as  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  The  whole  picture  is 
more  or  less  obfuscated  by  MrSeguier's 
recipe ;  how  to  repair  this  mischief  is 
another  matter.  If  the  cause  be  known 
— and  I  believe  the  cause  to  be  no 
other  than  that  I  have  stated — let  the, 
most  scientific  men  be  consulted  as  to 
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what  chemical  preparation  may  be 
most  safe.  I  would  venture  to  say 
also,  with  all  deference  to  the  profes- 
sion, that  individual  artists,  be  they 
Royal  Academicians  or  not,  are  rarely 
the  best  judges  as  to  methods  of  clean- 
ing pictures  of  the  old  masters.  Few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  devote  their 
time  to  examine  either  the  mode  in 
which  pictures  were  painted,  or  the 
vehicles  used.  But  a  competent  know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  very  needful, 
before  undertaking  the  cleaning  and 
repairing  of  pictures.  Some  able  and 
learned  men  have  written  much  upon 
the  subject : — in  France,  Merimee,  De 
Burtin,  and  others;  Sir  C.  Eastlake's 
researches  will  certainly  give  valuable 
information.  But  there  is  another 
objection  to  leaving  the  cleaning  the 
pictures  to  the  decision  and  judgment 
of  any  artist.  It  is  well  to  ask  what 
has  been  his  own  practice.  Some 
painters  glaze  much,  some  scarcely  at 
all.  Now  those  who  are  of  the  latter 
practice  are  not  likely  to  have  a  cor- 
rect eye  to  discover  all  the  glazings, 
and  the  positive  drawings,  made  out 
by  serai-transparent  glazings,  in  many 
of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  oil  alone,  will  not  easily  see  the 
partly  distemper-methods  of  the  Ve- 
netian painters,  whose  pictures,  when 
the  varnish  is  removed,  it  is  not  very 
safe  to  wash.  Then  if  the  superin- 
tending artist  be  addicted  to  vivid, 
strong,  and  unmixed  colours,  the  bluest 
blue,  the  brightest  red,  and  crudest 
yellow — his  eye  is  not  likely  to  dis- 
cover the  niceties  of  those  mixed  co- 
lours whose  compound  hues  have  no 
name,  and  for  whose  beauty,  by  habit, 
he  has  little  perception.  Thus  in 
cleaning  a  Claude,  he  will  of  course 
think,  when  he  has  come  down  to  the 
raw  colours,  that  he  has  brought  the 
work  to  its  primitive  condition,  and 
its  best.  To  one  who  will  examine 
with  care,  and  without  bias  to  any 
practice,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
to  see,  in  the  pictures  of  Claude,  that 
much  of  the  work  was  done,  not  by 
solid,  but  semi-transparent  painting, 
and  that  over  a  previously  solid  work- 
ing ;  for  Claude  did  not,  as  Poussin 
and  other  Italian  painters,  leave  his 
original  ground  to  be  seen,  and  he 
-went  over  and  over  his  picture  till  he 
brought  it  into  a  fine  mellow  tone,  and 


atmosphere,  and  brilliancy,  and  har- 
mony— not  the  brilliancy  of  crude, 
positive  colouring,  but  the  brilliancy 
acquired  by  the  process  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

There  is  another  thing  I  wish  to  say, 
while  I  am  upon  this  subject :  Ought 
there  to  be  a  necessity  of  entirely  re- 
moving varnish  ?  I  think  not,  if  pic- 
tures are  properly  varnished.  The 
surface  may  be  well  washed — it  will 
without  doubt,  especially  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  national  gallery,  acquire 
dirt;  but  it  may  be  tolerably  clean 
under,  and  this  upper  surface  of  the 
varnish  may  be  very  safely  removed 
without  coming  near  the  paint.  There 
are  many  methods  of  removal  prac- 
tised— friction  with  the  finger,  and 
solvents ;  but  I  conceive  the  safest  to 
be  one  which,  on  first  hearing  of  it, 
may  frighten  the  connoisseur — never- 
theless, it  is  the  safest.  A  handful  of 
common  kitchen  sand,  thrown  over 
the  picture,  and  delicately  rubbed  over 
the  surface — not  dry,  but  with  a  good 
quantity  of  water — will  remove  so 
much  of  the  varnish  as  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  remove,  and  clean  all.  I 
have  said  delicately,  rather  for  the 
sake  of  the  fears  of  the  reader,  than 
from  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  for  even 
with  pictures  newly  painted,  and  what 
is  called  tacky,  the  sand  so  used  will 
be  found  not  to  touch  the  paint.  And 
I  say  common  kitchen  sand ;  because 
some  persons  may  suppose  that,  the 
finer  the  sand,  the  less  chance  of  in- 
jury. But  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  finest  sand  may  be  a  flint  sand, 
and  may  cut  like  diamond  dust.  The 
common  red  and  yellow  sand  is  soft, 
and  will  do  no  harm.  And  here  I 
would  throw  out  a  hint  for  "  modern 
painters,"  not  to  be  found  in  the  flat- 
tering volumes  with  that  title.  Oil, 
like  port-wine,  throws  off— I  will  call 
it — its  crust.  A  picture  painted  to-day, 
will  a  few  days  hence  be  greasy  from 
this  cause.  Sand  and  water,  as  I  have 
recommended  its  use,  will  at  once  re- 
move this  bad  quality  of  the  oil ;  but 
a  few  days  after,  exudation  again  takes 
place,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  all 
the  foul  part  of  the  oil  is  discharged, 
so  that  continual  sanding  with  water, 
as  described,  may  be  required.  But 
when  after  a  lapse  of  time,  upon  ap- 
plying a  sponge  with  water,  the  sur- 
face is  no  longer  greasy,  the  picture 
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may  be  varnished  with  safety,  and 
will,  I  believe,  never  change  after- 
wards, at  least  from  any  effect  of  the 
oil.  And  if  this  be  strictly  true,  as 
from  many  years'  experience  I  believe 
it  to  be,  it  follows  that  painters  may 
be  less  afraid  of  oil  than  they  are ;  and 
oil,  if  unchanging,  certainly  tends  to 
enriching  the  picture.  And  even  with 
a  newly  painted  picture,  if  this  prac- 
tice be  taken  up,  the  artist  will  be 
quite  surprised  at  the  purity  of  the 
surface  of  his  picture — the  ungreasi- 
ness,  to  coin  a  word.  For,  in  fact,  by 
this  constant  removal,  you  do  what 
time  does,  and  what  time  has  done, 
with  those  old  works,  which  look  so 
very  different  from  the  newly  painted, 
from  this  cause  alone.  I  hope  these 
remarks  will  induce  both  artists,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  pictures, 
to  make  trial  of  the  method  recom- 
mended. It  may  tend  to  the  preser- 
vation of  all  pictures. 

It  is,  however,  time,  my  good  friend, 
not  forgetting  that  you  are  a  post- 
Raphaelite,  and  a  Raphaelite  too,  to 
leave  the  National  Gallery,  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  above  thoughts,  to 
the  mercy  of  Mr  Seguier's  famous 
recipe — which,  if  it  saves  the  pictures 
from  chilling,  is  enough  to  make  taste 
and  genius  shudder.  Methinks  I  see 
aspirants  for  fame,  looking  one  day 
to  hang  their  shields  in  this  temple  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  a  bold  thing  for 
any  living  to  approach  the  gates  with 
such  a  desire.  Thin-skinned  or  thick- 
skinned,  they  will  be  sure  to  be  flayed 
sooner  or  later.  Mr  Uwins  and  his 
men  stand  above  the  portcullis,  with 
their  boiled  oil,  ready  to  be  poured 
upon  the  heads  of  all  who  attempt  an 
entrance.  And  there  I  must  be  con- 
tent to  let  them  stand  for  the  present; 
while  one  of  Mr  Ruskin's  Lamps  is 
suspended  in  another  gallery,  illumi- 
nating the  public  path  that  leads  to  it, 
and  commanding  all  people  to  come 
and  fall  down  before  it  and  worship. 
That  lamp,  as  you  have  seen  by  the 
quotation  from  Mr  Ruskin's  "  Pre- 
Raphaelitism"  is  Joseph  Everett  Mil- 
lais.  There  is  the  authority  of  Mr  Rus- 
kin  that  Mr  Millais  and  his  school  call 
themselves  pre-Raphaelite.  The  as- 
sumption of  a  title,  and  such  a  title, 
provokes  criticism.  I  do  not  see  why 
they,  or  their  promoter,  advocate,  and 
defender  should  ascribe,  with  astonish- 


ing impudence — because  their  nonsen- 
sical dicta,  by  word  or  by  paint,  are 
not  received  by  all — to  malice  the 
criticisms  which  they  seek.  They 
affect  thereby  to  show  the  world  what 
painting  should  be.  Their  chief  ad- 
vocate pours  his  contempt  upon  all  the 
usual  "  idiot  Londoners  "  are  doing, 
or  causing  to  be  done,  and  then  with 
an  affected  eccentricity  takes  you,  not 
to  any  picture  of  the  new  school,  but 
to  look  at  something  quite  different, 
and  what  probably  few  have  beheld ; 
and  that  as  a  drop-scene  to  the  ridi- 
culously mock-sentimental  of  really 
idiotic  fine  writing,  which  bids  you 
break  every  fibre  of  your  heart.  Nay, 
if  you  doubt,  you  post- Raphaelite, 
read.  Here  it  is — speaking  of  sub- 
jects— "  Or  mountain  sceneries,  with 
young  idiots  of  Londoners,  wearing 
Highland  bonnets  and  brandishing 
rifles,  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but 
think  of  these  things  in  the  breadth 
of  their  inexpressible  imbecility,  and 
then  go  and  stand  before  that  broken 
bas-relief  in  the  southern  gate  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  and  see  if  there  is  no 
fibre  in  the  heart  in  you  that  will 
break  too."  Now,  any  young  Lon- 
doner would  be  guilty  of  inexpres- 
sible imbecility  indeed,  and  something 
more,  that  should  choose  there  and 
then  to  stand  (if  he  could)  and  cut 
through  his  waistcoat  into  his  heart, 
to  look  for  his  fibres,  and  only  to 
break  them.  This  is  really  "  inex- 
pressible imbecility."  The  man  who 
writes  about  breaking  his  heart  or  his 
fibres  over  a  work  of  art,  has  no  heart 
to  break  about  the  matter.  Shall  we 
ever  see  a  donkey  break  the  fibres  of 
his  heart  with  his  own  braying  ?  No 
one  will  give  him  credit  for  caring  one 
farthing  for  the  said  bas-relief.  He 
only  wishes  you  to  picture  him  stand- 
ing there,  for  the  notoriety  of  it.  This 
is  not  the  heart  of  a  man,  but  full- 
budded  vanity  bursting  into  expanded 
nonsense.  Yet  this  is  the  self- consti- 
tuted arbiter  elegantiarum,  who  has  too 
long  had  listeners  or  readers — writes 
bombastical  confusion  on  what  he 
knows  nothing  about,  and  misleads 
people  by  the  ears.  But,  ray  post- 
Raphaelite,  I  lentf  you  my  eyes,  for  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe what  I  see — the  wonder  of 
wonders  to  those  led  admirers  who 
think  not  and  feel  not,  Mr  Millais's 
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picture  of  the  "  Release."  The  story 
is  this :  A  wife,  with  her  child  in  her 
arms,  comes  to  the  prison  with  a  war- 
rant for  the  release  of  her  condemned 
husband.  There  is  a  dog  and  a  jailer — 
the  one  playing  the  only  really  senti- 
mental part  in  the  picture,  and  the  other 
the  hard  and  unsentimental.  Now, 
what  would  you  imagine  the  woman's 
feelings  to  be  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
how  would  she  show  them?  Were 
you  to  order  the  subject,  what  direc- 
tions, if  you  chose  a  painter  that  re- 
quired any,  would  you  give?  You 
would  say,  Let  her  face  be  pale,  as  of 
one  who  had  been  long  watching  in 
weary  sadness — let  the  joy  even  be 
tearful  in  the  eye  and  quivering  in  the 
mouth.  Let  the  thought  of  the  jailer 
be  altogether  out  of  her  mind ;  let  her 
have  a  look  of  sadness  habitual,  and 
transport  and  joy  breaking  into  it; 
and  let  her  be  lovely,  tender,  and  such 
a  one  as  would  make  the  release  to 
the  man  a  happiness  indeed.  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  had  given 
such  directions  to  Mr  Millais,  and  this 
picture  had  been  the  result,  you  would 
woefully  have  wasted  your  breath  and 
your  sentiment.  Her  face,  instead  of 
being  lovely,  is  plain  to  a  degree ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  hehad  a  certain  model, 
this  is  really  inexcusable,  and  is  a 
proof  that  Mr  Millais  has  no  percep- 
tion of  beauty  whatever.  Indeed,  Mr 
Ruskin  in  one  passage  inconsistently 
enough  allows  this,  and  yet  makes  the 
beauty  of  nature  to  be  the  field  of  his 
labours.  The  face,  far  from  pale,  is 
blotched  with  red,  and  the  shadows 
stippled  in  with  bilious  brownish 
green.  Instead  of  the  eye  dimmed 
even  with  a  tear,  it  looks  defiance,  as 
if  she  had  contested  at  some  pre- 
vious time  the  matter  with  the  jailer, 
and  looks  a  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I've  won,  and  so  pay  me." 
Instead  of  tenderness,  she  is  the  hard- 
est looking  creature  you  can  imagine. 
Her  under  lip — and  both  are  as  red  as 
peonies — is  thrust  out  to  a  very  dis- 
agreeable expression.  You  would 
doubt  before  you  would  accept  a  cer- 
tificate of  her  belonging  to  a  temper- 
ance society.  As  to  grace  in  her 
figure,  you  may  not  know  that  it  is 
feminine,  it  is  so  huddled  up  in  her 
clothes,  and  shapeless.  The  hand  and 
arm  which  presents  the  warrant,  of 
course  is  meant  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
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her  husband  :  at  first  sight  it  seems  to 
go  through  him  ;  it  does  not  look  as  if 
it  went  round  him.  There  is  not  much 
to  say  of  the  child ;  but  the  cognos- 
centi in  pre-Raphaelitism  are  taken 
wonderfully  with  its  legs,  which  are 
life-like  enough  at  a  little  distance ; 
but  the  laborious  stipple  execution  in 
them  is  painful.  So  is  the  work  upon 
the  dog,  who  is  rather  an  awkward 
animal,  and  strangely  sticks  upright 
upon  the  canvass,  like  a  blue-bottle 
perpendicular  upon  a  window.  If  he 
was  more  substantial,  you  might  ex- 
pect him  to  fall  back.  Then  there  is 
the  husband  :  It  appears  that  he  has 
been  wounded — a  Scot — probably  a 
rebel — not  the  worse  subject  for  a  pic- 
ture on  that  account  now.  He  leans 
his  head  upon  his  wife's  bosom,  and 
unfortunately  shows  only  the  most 
unheroic  portion  of  the  human  face — 
the  jaw ;  as  does  also  the  jailer,  and 
with  him  it  is  not  amiss.  But  it  is 
wrong  so  to  exhibit  the  released  man. 
The  painter  should  have  considered 
that  he  should  be  shown  worthy  a  re- 
prieve— that  he  was,  after  all,  a  fine 
manly  fellow.  As  it  is,  you  have 
little  sympathy  for  him  or  with  him. 
And  a  friend  of  ours  said  aloud,  "I 
would  rather  remain  in  prison  all  my 
life,  or  even  be  hanged,  than  go  out 
of  prison  to  live  with  that  woman ; 
and  for  aught  I  know,  the  man  thinks 
so,  for  you  do  not  know  that  he  thinks 
anything  else;  and  that  is  a  defect 
in  his  portraiture."  The  best  paint- 
ing is  the  soldier-jailer.  There  is  a 
natural  look  about  him,  and  that  in- 
different air  which  might  have  been  a 
foil  to  sentiment,  if  there  had  been 
any  elsewhere.  There  is  one  charac- 
teristic in  these  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures that  people  talk  a  great  deal 
about,  and  it  should  seem  because  in 
oil-painting  it  is  a  novelty— the  stipple 
miniature  execution.  To  my  eye  it 
is  perfectly  disagreeable.  It  is  called 
high  finish — and  miscalled.  Neither 
Raphaelites  nor  pre-Raphaelites  so 
painted.  You  would  doubt,  in  look- 
ing into  the  work,  if  it  be  oil-painting 
at  all.  It  looks  like  streaky,  stipply, 
gum-painting.  There  is  no  vigour  of 
execution,  no  power  in  it— all  weak 
and  laboured. 

This  artist  has  no  proper  conception 
of  a  story.  There  is  the  other  picture, 
the  "  Cavalier,"  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree 
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— in  a  most  unheroic  position — in  a 
terrible  fright — receiving  a  loaf  of 
bread,  as  I  suppose  it  to  be — and  with 
such  a  hand!  A  woman  is  giving 
him  this  relief— in  appearance  a  Puri- 
tan. The  accessories  are  said  to  be 
wondrously  painted.  I  expected,  there- 
fore, to  see  true  substantial  drawing. 
The  fern,  I  hear,  has  put  some  people 
into  ecstasies  ;  but  I,  who  have  really 
studied  fern,  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
There  is  certainly  a  light  sunshine  in 
this  part  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  given 
at  a  sacrifice  of  other  more  important 
truth — the  truth  of  drawing,  and  the 
proper  substance  of  the  things  meant 
— and  is  most  disagreeably  gummy 
and  gambougy.  As  to  the  tree  and 
the  ground  under  it,  there  is  work 
•enough  there ;  but  whether  it  repre- 
sents bark  of  a  tree,  stones,  dried 
sticks  and  leaves,  or  copper  chips,  I, 
for  one,  cannot  tell.  These  things 
would  be  of  minor  importance  if  they 
had  not  the  pretence  of  superlative 
truth.  The  best  part  of  the  painting 
is  the  woman's  gown,  because  it  is 
broad,  and  has  more  solid  fair  paint 
on  it.  Nor  should  I  quarrel  with  her 
expression  of  countenance ;  but  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if  she  had 
used  a  face-lotion,  to  have  got  rid  of 
those  yellow  and  brown  little  stipples, 
that  some  bilious  people  have  in  rea- 
lity, and  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  love 
to  perpetuate  in  pictures.  That  the 
man  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  should 
have  them,  andpretty  strongly  marked, 
is  quite  agreeable  to  his  position,  and 
the  sad  terror  he  is  in  ;  but  I  do  pro- 
test, in  the  name  of  the  lovers  of  his- 
torical truth,  against  giving  the  good 
old  cavaliers  any  such  frightened  cha- 
racter. That  they  knew  what  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  was  consistent 
with  their  sense  and  their  cause  ;  but 
if  any  one  did  hide  in  the  hollow  of  a 
tree,  I  am  quite  sure  he  never  looked 
like  that  man.  Even  O'Brien  very 
properly  protested  against  being  re- 
presented as  hid  behind  a  cabbage. 
A  hero,  with  out- staring  eyes,  and 
like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  is  sadly  unheroised. 
The  fellow  looks  as  if  he  should  rather 
be  hunted  out  by  terriers,  than  by  a 
troop  even  of  Puritan  soldiers.  IV  ho 
would  not,  if  he  saw  the  terriers  on 
the  spot,  bid  'em  in,  and  turn  out  the 
caitiff  ?  Would  you  not  rather  see  the 
too  great  hardiness  of  a  man,  that 


should  make  him  step  out  with  the 
dignity  of  a  man,  and  say,  "Here  I  am, 
do  your  worst,"  than  the  portrayed 
cowardice  of  a  two-legged  vermin  in 
a  hole?  Ajax,  in  the  Iliad,  would  not 
endure  a  cloud  between  him  and  death. 
— "  Ev  Se  (paei  KM  oXecro-ov."  "  Kill 
me,  but  let  it  be  in  the  face  of  day." 
Raphaelites  and  pre-Raphaelites  never 
forgot  that  men  were  men,  and  should 
be  represented  with  proper  manly 
actions,  and  not  creeping,  through  fear, 
like  reptiles,  into  holes.  The  senti- 
ment of  this  picture  is  vile.  It  is  so 
ultra- peaceable,  that  it  ought  to  make 
the  Peace  Society  ashamed,  and  take 
up  the  cudgels  against  it.  Even  Broad- 
brim, though  a  "  Quaker,"  would  ad- 
mit that  there  are  circumstances  under 
which  "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
If  the  Fine  Arts  will  set  up  their 
"  Chamber  of  Horrors,"  for  the  credit 
of  humanity  I  would  have  this  pic- 
ture exposed,  in  terror  em,  to  all  fu- 
ture painters  of  such  patches  of  his- 
tory. 

Mr  Ruskin  not  only  admires,  nay 
lauds  to  the  skies,  to  his  "  cirri "  of 
the  skies,  and  far  above  them,  these 
pre-Raphaelite  gentlemen,  for  their 
"  singular  success  in  certain  charac- 
ters (a  little  ambiguous)  and  finish  of 
detail,"  but  also  for  their  u  brilliancy 
of  colour."  People  have  such  differ- 
ent notions  of  brilliancy  in  colour,  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Mr  Rus- 
kin should  write  a  book  to  direct  ocu- 
lists how  to  reform,  or  somehow  to 
sophisticate  people's  eyes,  after  the 
model  of  his  own.  An  admirer  of  this 
school,  and  of  the  Graduate's  writings, 
and  who  dabbles  in  art,  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "  Do  come  and  look  at 
my  picture,  and  see  if  I  haven't  put 
light  into  it.  I  shall  put  more  yet." 
A  few  days  after,  I  met  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  succeeded  in  putting 
more  light  into  it.  "  That  I  have," 
said  he;  "  come  and  look  at  it;  it  will 
quite  put  your  eyes  out  with  the  light 
in  it  now."  Having  no  fancy  for  the 
operation,  I  waited  for  a  very  dull  day. 
I  think  the  Graduate  would  have  been 
delighted  with  it,  for  it  out-faced  the 
sun,  and  took  the  shine  out  of  the 
"  rainbow "  which  Mr  Ruskin  saw 
upon  Mr  Turner's  head,  when  he  was 
pleased  to  fancy  him  to  be  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Apocalypse."  You,  and  I,  with 
our  foolish  post-Raphaelite  prejudices, 
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brilliancy  of  colour 
which  is  not  all  in  a  blaze — such  a 
sober  brilliancy  as  Titian  loved.  You 
would  rather  look  at  a  precious  stone 
in  the  shade,  than  with  the  hot  sun 
directly  upon  it,  to  take  away  both 
its  wondrous  depth  and  its  colour.  I 
am  certain  you  will  not  apply  to  the 
Graduate,  as  the  sole  and  patent  ven- 
dor of  u  Turner's  cerate,"  or  salve,  to 
have  your  eyes  rubbed  therewith. 
You  and  I  have  walked  over  breezy 
downs  with  such  eyes  in  our  heads  as 
nature  gave  us,  and  as  she  kindly  gives 
to  most  people;  but  we  never  yet 
saw  prismatic  sheep,  with  blue-shaded 
faces  bordered  by  pink,  and  the  rain- 
bow yellows,  and  the  tops  of  their 
backs  whitened  with  hair-powder. 
We  never  did,  and  I  hope  we  never 
shall ;  for  if  ever  it  should  happen,  it 
would  be  best  to  apply  to  an  oculist, 
for  there  must  be  something  wrong. 
These  sheep  in  Mr  Hunt's  picture  in 
the  Exhibition  must  be  the  sheep 
which  "  little  Bo-Peep"  lost ;  and  are 
represented  just  in  that  condition  in 
which  it  "made  her  heart  bleed  to  find 
'em."  The  colour  in  this  picture  is 
disagreeable  throughout ;  it  has  no 
atmosphere.  The  grouping  is  unplea- 
sant. The  sheep's  legs  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  wire-legged 
models  which  are  carried  about  the 
streets  covered  with  real  wool,  and 
sold  as  playthings  for  children.  And 
this  is  a  specimen  of  pre-Raphaelite 
truth.  If  the  price  spoken  of  by  every- 
body was  really  given  for  this,  never 
were  sheep  sold  in  a  better  market. 
There  is,  however,  a  cholera- blue 
about  them  which  indicates  very  bad 
mutton.  The  best  of  these  pre-Ra- 
phaelite performances,  in  spite  of  some 
vulgarity  in  the  character  of  Claudio, 
is  the  scene  taken  from  u  Measure  for 
Measure,"  between  Claudio  and  Isa- 
bella. The  intensity  of  thought  in 
Claudio  is  well  expressed ;  and  there 
is  some  dignity  in  Isabella,  but  her 
countenance  suffers  by  being  placed 
so  near  to  the  light.  This  picture 
makes  the  faults  of  the  other  appear 
wilful,  and  done  in  perverse  defiance 
of  the  common  truth  of  nature. 

If  any  think  these  critical  remarks 
upon  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  too 
severe,  let  them  first  consider  if  they 
be  unjust.  For,  not  doubting  that  the 
young  men  who  have  been  instigated 


to  set  up,  or  persist  in  trying  to  esta- 
blish this  their  false,  and,  as  I  think, 
presuming  school,  are  men  of  ability, 
and  have  perceptions  of  many  truths 
of  nature,  I  think  it  no  unkindness,but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  true  kindness,  to 
show  them,  even  by  censure — which 
they  may  not  like  at  the  time— that 
they  are  making  sad  mistakes ;  that 
they  mistell  a  story;  that  they  are 
wrong  in  discarding  beauty,  and  too 
often,  in  so  doing,  do  not  reach  senti- 
ment. That  they  may  engage  in  the 
end  a  more  safe  public  regard,  I  do 
not  doubt ;  and  therefore  I  strongly 
warn  them,  and  remind  them,  that 
when  the  world  is  pleased  with  novel- 
ties and  eccentricities,  those  who  pro- 
vide for  such  tastes  are  in  the  most 
danger  of  being  discarded,  and  then 
are  apt  to  meet  with  the  treatment 
so  well  described  by  Lucian  in  his 
"Private  Tutor;"  and  as  criticism 
of  this  kind  has  been  ascribed  to  ma- 
lice, let  them  not  scorn  what  is  here 
said  upon  any  suspicion  of  the  kind — 
for  I  assure  them  that  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  them  but  through  their 
works ;  but  I  grieve  to  see  power  mis- 
directed, and  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  a  gross  and  ignorant  flattery. 

My  dear  post-Raphaelite  friend,  it 
does  not  fall  in  with  the  answers 
you  require  to  your  questions,  that  I 
should  in  detail  criticise  the  Exhibi- 
tion. You  would  rather  know  some- 
thing about  the  state  of  art  and  the 
public  taste  in  this  annus  mirabilis. 
But  I  would  say  generally,  that  the 
Exhibition  is  not  quite  so  good  as 
usual.  And  I  do  protest  seriously 
against  such  pictures  as  Landseer 
delights  to  paint.  Mostly  subjects  of 
cruelty,  what  man  that  loves,  as  we 
all  ought  to  love,  all  creatures  that 
are  not  noxious,  can  take  delight  in 
such  pictures  as  Landseer's  Night 
and  Morning  scenes?  In  the  first,, 
two  stags  are  fighting  by  moonlight, 
their  horns  interlocked  ;  in  the  other, 
the  morning  breaks  upon  them,  lying 
dead ;  and  to  render  the  scene  more 
disagreeable,  a  fox  and  an  eagle  scent 
them.  I  suppose  the  pictures  are  un- 
finished, for  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  the 
ground  be  sod  or  sponge ;  besides,  ex- 
cepting in  the  fox,  there  is  a  manifest 
want  of  finish.  If  the  pictures  are  to 
be  painted  on,  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  if  Landseer  should  consider 
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whether  morning  is  ever  of  a  greenish 
blue,  or  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
pink.  It  may  be  true  of  evening  (and 
then,  if  true,  the  colours  do  not  agree — 
are  not  pleasant)  ;  but  I  cannot  think 
it  true  of  morning. 

I  know  not  why,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  academical  enmity  towards 
Sir  C.  Eastlake.  Some  criticisms 
upon  his  picture  of  Ruth  at  the  feet 
of  Boaz  are  most  unjust.  It  is  con- 
ceived with  that  artist's  usual  pro- 
priety, excepting  the  figure  of  Ruth. 
I  could  wish  he  would  alter  her 
position.  Her  face  is  of  a  beautiful 
innocence,  but  there  is  in  it  a  little 
too  much  of  the  modern  school-girl. 
The  fixed  look  of  Boaz,  as  of  one  re- 
ceiving into  his  mind  an  intuition  of 
a  history  to  come,  is  very  admirable  ; 
and  this  character  is  well  sustained 
by  the  grandeur  in  the  simplicity  and 
largeness  of  the  background,  and  the 
poetic  colouring  which  envelopes  it  in 
a  dream-like  mystery,  so  suitable  to 
the  intention  of  the  subject. 

Every  one  is  admiring  a  picture  by 
Mr  Sant,  but  no  one  can  find  it  by  its 
title—4'  The  Child  Samuel."  It  is  a 
very  sweet  picture  of  a  child  awake 
and  rising  from  his  bed,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  of  that  historical  character  such 
a  subject  should  require.  I  will  say 
no  more  about  the  Exhibition,  but 
that  I  could  wish  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee would  consider  the  cruelty  of 
hanging  small  pictures  out  of  sight. 
If  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  seen, 
reject  them ;  but  it  is  really  cruel  to 
sacrifice  either  artists  or  amateurs  to 
display,  and  to  the  merely  furnishing 
the  walls  with  gilt  frames.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  galleries  built,  in  which 
pictures  will  be  considered  more  than 
rooms.  Fashion  injures  artists  enough 
by  throwing  all  its  extravagance  of 
patronage  into  a  few  hands  ;  and  I  do 
not  think  the  fine  arts  are  at  all  ad- 
vanced by  the  outrageous  sums  given 
for  really  unimportant  and  mediocre 
works,  provided  they  be  by  certain 
painters ;  but  this  contemptuous  hang- 
ing system  is  adding  insult  to  injury, 
and  deteriorates  the  character  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  you  impose  upon 
me,  to  tell  you  what  the  public  taste 
is.  Lovers  and  patrons  of  art  fall 
into  classes,  and  all  must  have  cater- 
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ers.  There  is  the  refined,  the  edu- 
cated taste,  and  the  over-refined  taste ; 
and  the  people's  privilege  of  being  vul- 
gar must  not  be  overlooked.  There 
are  persons  who  will  have  a  low,  bad 
taste,  if  only  to  exercise  that  privi- 
lege, and  to  defy  the  better.  Such 
are  not  contented  with  the  Fine  Arts 
— they  will  have  them  extra  fine. 

There  is  a  class  of  collectors  who 
love  pictures    by  their  genealogies. 
The  works  they  seek  must  have  a  his- 
tory attached  to  them,  and  a  mere 
accident  will  bring  in  a  fashion  for  a 
school.     There  has  been  a  demand  of 
late  years  for  Spanish  pictures.     Mu- 
rillos  must  be  had  at  any  price.     I 
attended  the  auction  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's Spanish  pictures,  and  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at   the  sums  given  for  very  dingy 
performances  professing  to   be  reli- 
gious, without  any  religious  sentiment. 
Saints,  whom  not  a  purchaser  would 
ever  pray  to,  and  saintesses,  whom  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  worship,  are 
surprisingly  up  in  the  market.     I  was 
really  like  one  in  a  dream.     Can  it  be 
possible,  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  have 
been  all  these  years  studying  art,  and 
believing  I  knew   something  of  its 
principles ;  and  here  I  am,  and  would 
not  give  five  shillings  for  that  canvass 
which  they  say  is  fromMurillo's  easel? 
but  to  my  eye  is  a  dingy  brown- and- 
grey,  half  rubbed-out  picture,  without 
one  touch  of  tenderness  or  of  any  sen- 
timent, and  which  represents  vulgar- 
ity ;  and  if  I  saw  it  at  a  broker's  shop, 
would  not  dream  of  purchasing  at  any 
price  :  and  yet,  making  some  such  re- 
mark as  this  to  one  who  knew  the 
market,  I  was  quietly  told,  "  All  you 
say  may  be  very  true,  but  that  pic- 
ture will  fetch  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds."     The  information  was  cor- 
rect.    Many  I  saw  sold  at  very  high 
prices,  which  I  would  not  have  ac- 
cepted as  a  gift.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me,  my  post-Raphaelite  friend,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  ?     Whence  this 
wondrous  diversity  of  opinion? — nay, 
of  feeling?   Am  I  dead  to  merits?  Or 
does  fashion,  fancy,  or  absurdity,  in- 
vent merits  which  the  painter  never 
conceived?    Do  not  think  I  am  in- 
sincere when  I  tell  you  that  I  doubted 
myself;  I  was  in  a  condition  to  be 
shocked  either  at  my  own  or  other 
people's  ignorance,  and  I  had  not  yet 
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graduated  in  impudence.  It  is  true  I 
did  recover  myself,  after  much  ques- 
tioning. I  do  think  I  know  something 
about  the  matter ;  and  there  let  it  rest 
between  myself  and  purchasers. 

It  so  happened,  that  after  quitting 
this  public  auction,  I  visited  a  collec- 
tion of  quite  another  character ;  it  was 
like  stepping  out  of  the  cloister  into 
that  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  anti- 
podes to  a  cloister.  Far  from  the 
dinginess  I  had  left,  all  was  bright — 
nay,  gaudy.  The  pictures  were  of  the 
modern  school,  and  of  that  meretri- 
cious character  that  has  been,  I  think, 
too  much  in  vogue  of  late  years.  If 
I  objected  to  any,  the  ready  answer 
was,  they  are  allegorical ;  they  were, 
in  fact,  academy  figures  allegorised, 
by  way  of  excuse  for  indecencies.  Not 
that  I  am  puritanising  away  the  admi- 
ration—  nay,  love  of  beauty — or  I 
should  publicly  condemn  the  finest  sta- 
tues in  the  world  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to 
see  beauty — especially  female  beauty, 
which  ought  to  be  pure  and  sacred — 
degraded,  and  set  up,  under  the  false 
name  of  an  allegory,  or  under  any 
other  pretence,  as  a  mark  for  ribald 
words,  or  for  the  indulgence  of  ribald 
thoughts. 

They  say  the  Fine  Arts  are  now  to 
be  the  national  care.  It  should  seem 
that  there  are  many  bundles  of  taste 
which  it  will  be  as  well  to  burn.  But 
who  are  to  form  the  burning  and 
who  the  preserving  committees  ?  The 
world  goes  on  admiring  and  hating, 
rejecting  and  purchasing,  after  a  very 
contradictory  fashion.  As  if  to  return 
to  the  point  whence  I  set  out,  there 
ought  to  be  no  disputing  about  taste. 
And  is  there,  then,  really  no  standard 
of  taste  in  nature?  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  there  were  not.  What  if  it 
should  resolve  itself  into  the  question, 
Is  there  a  standard  in  morals  ?  How 
comes  there  to  be  such  diversity  of 
opinions  ? — how  is  it  that  reasonable 
creatures  do  not  think  alike?  speak 
alike  ?  nay,  feel  alike  ?  Are  all  moral, 
good,  and  virtuous  alike?  Hinc  la- 
chrymce  rerum.  He  who  corrupted  the 
moral  nature,  with  it  corrupted  the 
judgment,  the  reason.  There  must  be 
a  standard  of  taste ;  but  how  are  we  to 


get  it  ?  The  foundation  of  taste  lies 
deep,  but,  if  dug  for,  it  may  be  found. 
I  doubt  not  it  lies  in  that  truth,  visible 
or  less  visible  according  to  human  pro- 
gress towards  perfection;  and  from 
whence  arise  in  their  proper  beauty 
poetry,  arts,  and  all  the  virtues — the 
morals  of  life.  They  all  have  common 
principles.  To  discover  and  to  apply 
them  is  the  difficulty,  and  will  ever 
be  the  difficulty ;  for  however  we 
may  advance  towards,  we  never  shall 
reach  perfection  in  this  world. 

Well,  then,  something  may  be  ascer- 
tained— some  grain  of  a  great  truth — 
in  these  forbidden  discussions  about 
taste.  Be  not  alarmed— you  dread 
this  unlimited  field,  far  too  wide  for 
present  working  in  of  a  weary  la- 
bourer. 

There  is  to  be  a  general,  a  national 
patronage  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of 
every  art.  I  hope  the  fostering  will 
be  judicious,  and  that  no  Academy 
will  be  Ruskinised  into  pre-Raphael- 
itism.  There  is  no  lack  of  ability, 
but  let  Artists  be  encouraged  to  have 
a  little  higher  aim  than  they  have 
been  allowed  to  have,  with  a  hope  of 
success.  Dogs  and  horses,  deer,  foxes, 
and  cattle,  and  cocks  and  hens,  are 
very  well  in  their  way  ;  but  let  them 
not  run  away  with  the  capital  prize 
of  Art,  especially  if  the  painter  can 
do  better  things ;  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  cruelty  in  painting,  as  in 
life,  could  legally  come  under  the  cog- 
nisance of  the  society  established  for 
its  suppression ; — and  the  society  for 
the  suppression  of  vice,  as  I  have 
shown,  might  have  a  little  wholesome 
exercise  of  their  calling. 

Well,  my  post-Raphaelite  friend,  I 
have  said  my  say,  and,  possibly,  not 
in  too  flattering  a  humour.  Do  you 
solve  my  difficulty.  Am  I  "  Ignora- 
mus," or  must  another  wear  the  fool's 
cap  ?  There  are  many,  possibly,  who 
can  look  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
you  or  I ;  but  a  man  may  exist,  of 
such  wonderful  gift  of  sight  and  intel- 
lect, as  to  see  so  very  far  into  a  stone 
as  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether,  and 
never  come  out  of  the  depth  of  its 
darkness. 

Yours  ever, 
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WHEN  bully  Bottom,  the  Athenian 
weaver,  confidently  undertook  to  per- 
form all  the  parts  in  "  the  most 
lamentable  comedy,  and  most  cruel 
death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,"  he 
had,  we  doubt  not,  an  entire  belief  in 
the  consummate  universality  of  his 
powers.  Pyramus  he  would  play, 
and  Thisbe,  as  also  the  Lion  and  the 
Wail — he  put  in  for  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  —  and,  had  there  been  an 
orchestra,  he  would  doubtless  also 
have  volunteered  his  services  as  first 
fiddle.  There  are  yet  extant  among  us, 
men  who  appear  to  be  inspired  by  a 
like  monopolising  ambition.  They  are 
ready  to  turn  their  hands,  not  to  any- 
thing, but  to  everything.  No  subject 
comes  amiss  to  them  ;  they  are  willing 
to  afford  us  information  on  all  topics, 
just  as  you  may  see  in  the  window  of 
some  miscellaneous  warehouse  in  a 
remote  country  town,  tape  and  treacle, 
tracts  and  tobacco,  snuff,  gingerbread, 
combs,  beads,  bread,  muslins,  hard- 
ware, and  red  herrings  displayed  in 
alluring  juxtaposition.  The  ambition 
of  Mr  Francis  is  to  occupy  the  entire 
field  of  commercial  literature,  and  to 
be  considered,  in  all  coming  time,  as 
the  Herodotus  of  the  City.  We  are 
not  disposed  by  any  means  to  under- 
rate his  natural  qualifications  for  the 
task.  He  has  no  sort  of  sympathy 
for  anything  beyond  the  precincts  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  atmosphere  of  Lom- 
bard Street  is  at  all  times  more  grate- 
ful to  his  nostrils  than  the  spicy  gales 
of  Arabia  ;  nor  can  he  reflect,  without 
a  sympathising  shudder,  upon  the 
miserable  destiny  of  those  who  are 
doomed,  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives,  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
felicity  of  Mincing  Lane.  If  he  were 
to  write  an  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
foremost  saints  in  his  calendar  would 
be  St  Martin  Outwich,  St  Margaret 
Lothbury,  St  Mildred  Poultry,  and  St 
Aune  Blackfriars.  What  appetite  for 
romance  he  has,  was  evidently  foster- 
ed by  an  early  perusal  of  the  history 
of  Whittington  and  his  Cat.  His 
traditionary  heroes  are  the  pot-bellied, 


beetle-browed  Lords  of  the  Exchange, 
such  as  are  occasionally  represented 
on  the  stage  in  snuff-coloured  coats 
aud  bob-wigs  ;  and  who,  in  their  own 
day,  drove  many  a  profitable  bargain 
with  Government,  and  exercised, 
through  their  money-bags,  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
The  living  objects  of  his  admiration 
are  bank  directors,  chairmen  of  rail- 
ways, pursy  aldermen,  and  successful 
speculators.  A  European  Congress 
is,  in  his  eyes,  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  a  national  loan  ;  he  con- 
siders no  victory  in  the  field  half  so 
glorious  as  a  successful  operation  on 
the  Funds. 

Within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
favoured  us  with  a  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  a  History  of  the 
English  Kaiiway,  Chronicles  and 
Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange; 
and  now  he  comes  before  us  with  An- 
nals, Anecdotes,  and  Legends  of  Life 
Assurance.  This,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  a  pretty  fair  allowance ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
his  vein  is  yet  exhausted.  Anecdotes 
of  the  Common  Council  from  the 
earliest  times,  will  doubtless,  in  due 
season,  appear.  The  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Mayors  is  a  desideratum  in  civic 
literature  which  no  one  is  so  well 
qualified  as  Mr  Francis  to  supply. 
Sketches  of  the  Tailors',  Mercers', 
and  Fishmongers'  Companies  are  still 
vehemently  wanted ;  and  considerable 
romantic  interest  might  be  excited  by 
Legends  of  Wapping,  and  harrowing 
Tales  of  the  Tariff.  Some  of  these 
subjects,  we  apprehend,  would  afford 
scope  for  a  pleasing  variety ;  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  Mr  Francis,  for  his 
own  sake,  ought  to  exhibit  as  soon  as 
possible,  seeing  that  it  has  been  rarely 
our  lot  to  peruse  a  work  so  decidedly 
wearisome  as  that  which  is  now  lying 
before  us. 

If  treated  philosophically,  the  sub- 
ject of  Life  Assurance  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  great  interest.  The  system 
affords  by  far  the  best  means  which 
have  yet  been  discovered  of  placing 
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industry  beyond  the  reach  of  casual- 
ties, and  of  removing  those  harassing 
cares  and  torturing  anxieties  regard- 
ing the  future,  which  have  so  often 
the  effect  of  embittering  existence, 
and  even  of  paralysing  activity.  If, 
by  a  regular  annual  payment  out  of 
his  income,  a  man  has  secured  to  his 
family,  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
whenever  that  may  occur,  an  ade- 
quate provision,  he  has  contributed 
most  materially  to  his  own  happiness 
and  comfort.  His  last  hours  cannot 
be  haunted  by  the  agonising  thought 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  fruga- 
lity, and  self-denial,  he  is  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  to  the  cold  charity 
of  the  world,  or  to  the  grudging  care 
of  relatives.  Those  who  desire  to  be 
absolutely  rich  may,  if  their  lives  are 
spared  long  enough,  attain  that  object 
by  sordid  and  perpetual  pinching,  and 
rigorous  abstinence  from  the  enjoy- 
ments, hospitalities,  and  charities  of 
existence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  accu- 
mulate gold,  if  a  man  has  courage  to 
be  an  Elwes;  indeed,  cases  are  al- 
most daily  cited  of  apparent  paupers, 
amongst  whose  rags  and  gallimaufry, 
in  the  corner  of  some  fetid  cellar,  ex- 
traordinary hoards  are  discovered.  No 
one,  however,  but  a  mere  caitiff  would 
addict  himself  to  this  kind  of  metallic 
accumulation;  and  it  is  noticeable, 
that  the  practice  is  chiefly  confined  to 
dried-up  bachelors,  who  have  either 
no  relatives  to  succeed  to  them,  or 
who  hate  their  relatives  cordially. 
Poor  wretches!  If,  ere  they  have 
given  up  the  ghost  on  their  ill-tended 
couch,  and  been  deposited  in  the  pal- 
try shells  which  they  have  bespoken 
from  a  motive  of  posthumous  econo- 
my, they  could  obtain  a  vision  of  the 
serene  or  lively  countenances  of  those 
who  shall  walk  at  their  funeral  and 
divide  their  gains — if  they  could  be 
prospectively  present  at  the  banquet 
which  is  to  follow  the  ceremony,  and 
witness  the  enormous  consumption  of 
liquor  quaffed,  not  in  honour  of  their 
memories,  but  by  way  of  congratula- 
tion to  the  inebriated  heirs — if  they 
could  hear,  by  anticipation,  the  re- 
marks of  the  jocular  guests,  the  retail- 
ed anecdotes  of  their  meannesses,  and 
the  commentaries  on  their  cruel  sel- 
fishness— they  might  possibly,  before 
the  spirit  has  left  the  clay,  ask  them- 
selves seriously  for  what  end,  either 
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in  this  world  or  the  next,  they  have 
consented  to  lead  the  life  of  muck- 
worms, and  insure  the  contempt  of 
their  race.  For,  of  all  creatures  upon 
earth,  none  is  so  despicable  as  the 
miser.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
profligate  may  have  a  friend,  for  there 
is  usually  left  about  him  some  touch 
of  humanity — some  one  unbroken 
chord  of  the  finer  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture ;  but  the  miser  meets  with  no 
sympathy.  Even  the  nurse  who  is 
hired  to  attend  him  in  his  latest  hours, 
loathes  the  ghastly  occupation,  and 
longs  for  the  moment  of  her  release  ; 
for,  although  the  death-damp  is  al- 
ready gathering  on  his  brow,  the 
thoughts  of  the  departing  sinner  are 
still  upon  his  gold,  and,  at  the  mere 
jingle  of  a  key,  he  starts  from  his  tor- 
por, in  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  lest  a 
surreptitious  attempt  is  being  made 
upon  the  sanctity  of  his  strong-box. 
Deeds  there  are  many  in  that  box ; 
but  where  are  the  deeds  that  should 
have  comforted  the  dying  man?  What 
blessings  has  he  purchased  for  himself 
through  his  long  and  useless  life  ? 
There  are  no  prayers  of  the  orphan  or 
widow  for  him — not  a  solitary  voice 
has  ever  breathed  his  name  to  Heaven 
as  a  benefactor.  One  poor  penny, 
given  away  in  the  spirit  of  true  cha- 
rity, would  now  be  worth  more  to  him 
than  all  the  gold  that  the  world  con- 
tains ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  a  church-going  man,  and  familiar 
from  his  infancy  with  those  awful 
texts  in  which  the  worship  of  mam- 
mon is  denounced,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  Dives  told,  he  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  divorce  himself  from  his 
solitary  love  or  lust,  or  to  part  with 
one  atom  of  his  pelf.  And  so,  from  a 
miserable  life,  detested  and  despised, 
he  passes  into  a  drear  eternity  ;  and 
those  whom  he  has  neglected,  or  mis- 
used, make  merry  with  the  hoards  of 
the  miser ! 

The  system  of  Life  Assurance  has, 
we  think,  a  decided  and  wholesome 
tendency  towards  checking  the  early 
development  of  extremely  sordid 
habits.  If  we  were  to  put  faith  in 
the  representations  of  play-wrights 
and  novelists,  we  should  be  apt  to 
imbibe  the  notion  that  avarice,  parsi- 
mony, and  extreme  selfishness  are 
vices  from  which  youth  is  generally 
exempt,  and  that  they  are  rarely  ex- 
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hibited  in  early  manhood.  Never  was 
a  more  fallacious  idea  promulgated. 
The  child  is,  emphatically,  the  father 
of  the  man ;  and  there  is  scarce  one 
of  the  corruptions  of  maturity  which 
was  not  engendered  in  the  days  of 
nonage.  Give  a  boy  the  uncontrolled 
use  of  money  before  he  knows  its 
value — or,  what  is  even  worse,  give 
him  the  license  of  credit,  and  you 
make  him  a  spendthrift  through  life. 
The  earliest  lessons  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  get  rid  of — nay,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  altogether  to  escape 
from  their  influenee.  Teach  a  child, 
on  the  contrary,  to  hoard  his  Satur- 
day's penny,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gathering  money,  and  to  a  moral 
certainty  you  make  him  a  miser. 
We  are  convinced  that,  if  an  accurate 
moral  census  could  be  taken,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  positive  majority  of 
living  misers  under  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to 
aver  that  a  young  miser  can  equal 
his  senior  in  sordidness.  The  veriest 
screw,  so  long  as  his  blood  is  untor- 
pid,  must  have  some  amusements ; 
but  he  buys  such  indulgences  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
a  marked  man  among  his  contem- 
poraries. All  his  tastes  are  low,  and 
parsimony  controls  his  dissipation. 
He  frequents  the  meanest  tavern, 
climbs  up  to  the  shilling  gallery  in 
the  theatres,  prefers  parliamentary 
trains,  and  smokes  nothing  but  pig- 
tail. It  may  be  that  he  is  poor,  and, 
in  that  case,  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  him.  But,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  he  is  positively  richer  than 
the  men  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  and 
has  begun  to  hoard  systematically  for 
the  mere  sake  of  accumulation.  He 
has  heard  and  measured  the  maxim 
that  more  fortunes  are  made  by  saving 
than  by  enterprise ;  and,  as  his  am- 
bition is  not  of  a  daring  nature,  he  is 
content  to  confine  himself  solely  to 
such  renown  as  a  millionaire  is  cer- 
tain to  achieve,  and  early  to  lay  that 
foundation  which  is  necessary  for  a 
future  monetary  fame. 

False  estimates  of  character  are  un- 
fortunately too  common  in  this  world  ; 
and  by  many  persons  such  despic- 
able habits,  when  exhibited  in  youth, 
are  regarded  as  the  signs  and  token 
of  a  laudable  prudence.  The  mother, 
whose  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  her 
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son  amounts  to  a  nervous  terror, 
dreads  the  effects  of  his  intimacy  with 
some  gay  companion  whose  high 
spirits  occasionally  lead  him  into 
scrapes,  and  who,  it  may  very  well 
be,  is  more  reckless  in  his  expendi- 
ture than  his  station  in  life  will  justify. 
She  sees  the  faults,  but  she  does  not 
see  the  good  qualities  which  redeem 
such  a  character.  Granted  that  the 
young  man  may  be  imprudent ;  he  is 
nevertheless  frank,  generous,  honour- 
able, and  sincere ; — and  these  are  attri- 
butes which  can  hardly  be  rated  too 
highly.  Rated,  however,  they  are 
not  at  all  by  the  timid  matron,  who 
naturally  looks  upon  her  own  dear 
Henry  as  the  pink  of  unalloyed  inno- 
cence, and  is  determined  that,  if  pos- 
sible, he  shall  escape  contamination. 
Inquisition  is  made  as  to  the  habits 
of  the  young  companion,  for  whom 
Henry  has  lately  manifested  an  unac- 
countable degree  of  attachment ;  and 
most  hideous  to  the  maternal  ear  is  the 
catalogue  of  revelations.  Can  Damon 
be  allowed  to  associate  with  a  Pythias 
who  has  taken  down  signs,  wrenched 
knockers,  and  even  insulted  the 
dignity  of  the  law  by  committing  an 
assault  upon  a  policeman  ?  Is  he 
not  already,  despite  his  tender  years, 
ranked  in  the  list  of  condemned  felons, 
seeing  that  he  has  appeared  in  the 
dock  before  the  awful  presence  of  a 
sitting  magistrate,  and  been  fined 
five  shillings  for  his  active  participa- 
tion in  a  row?  Once,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  a  virtuous  and  scan- 
dalised abigail,  who  was  so  much 
affected  while  giving  evidence  that 
she  had  to  be  sustained  by  cinna- 
mon water,  he  returned  home  at  a 
late  hour  decidedly  the  worse  of 
liquor  ;  and  the  extent  of  his  fami- 
liarity with  such  horrid  orgies  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  next 
morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  soda- 
water.  There  is  yet  more,  which  the 
tongue  of  the  aged  serving-woman 
almost  refuses  to  utter,  until,  com- 
forted by  more  cordial,  she  reveals  the 
awful  secret,  that,  in  the  recklessness 
of  the  young  man's  guilt,  he  has  even 
made  proposals  for  a  pass-key  !  How 
is  it  possible  that  Henry  can  be  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  such  a  mon- 
ster? On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Charley  Skrimp,  her  own  beloved 
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nephew.  What  a  boy  that  is — what 
a  pattern  to  all  around  him !  It  is 
recorded  that,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  had  established  a  box  with  a  slit  in 
the  lid,  into  which  went  every  penny 
accorded  to  him  for  the  purchase  of 
sweetmeats,  and  a  good  many  other 
stray  coppers,  which,  lying  upon  the 
mantel-piece,  seemed  to  claim  the 
care  of  a  proprietor.  What  became 
of  that  hoard,  when,  swelled  by  occa- 
sional argentine  windfalls,  it  reached 
the  enormous  amount  of  five  pounds  ? 
Was  it  wasted  in  juvenile  dissipation, 
or  did  he  lay  it  out  on  a  present  to 
his  mother,  or  did  he  expend  it  on 
the  purchase  of  a  silver  watch,  once 
the  object  of  his  ambition?  Not  so. 
The  earliest  arithmetical  attempts  of 
the  sucking  Bicardo  were  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  the  interest- tables, 
and  he  lodged  his  money  in  a  savings 
bank.  Out  of  the  allowance  made 
him  for  dress  while  at  college,  he 
regularly  laid  by  one-half — philosophi- 
cally disregarding  the  lampoons  aimed 
at  his  greasy  coat  and  baggy  trou- 
sers, by  his  more  natty  and  less  pro- 
vident class-fellows.  Now,  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  he 
makes  no  end  of  threepences  by  copy- 
ing papers,  and  never  was  known  to 
expend  a  shilling  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ale  and  oysters.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
mortally  detested  by  all  of  his  com- 
peers ;  but  when  did  virtue,  in  this 
wicked  world  of  ours,  escape  persecu- 
tion? To  Henry's  mother,  therefore, 
Charley  Skrimp  appears  the  very  pat- 
tern of  prudence  and  perfection,  and 
earnestly  does  she  entreat  her  boy  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  profit 
by  the  example  of  his  cousin.  She 
had  better  have  handed  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  Fagan.  Young 
as  he  is,  every  seed  of  generous  or 
manly  feeling  has  already  withered  in 
the  mind  of  Skrimp.  His  whole  soul 
is  devoted  to  pelf,  to  gain  which  he 
will  flatter,  lie,  or  cozen— not,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  be  detected  ;  for  caution 
is  his  leading  attribute,  and  he  knows 
full  well  the  marketable  value  of  a 
good  character.  He  is  too  consum- 
mate a  knave  to  practise  the  usual 
cant  of  hypocrisy.  He  assumes  a 
blunt,  downright  demeanour,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  honesty ; 
and  in  a  few  years  will  be  considered 
&s  an  eccentric,  independent  creature, 
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perhaps  a  little  surly  and  morose  in 
his  manner,  but  strictly  to  be  relied 
on  for  integrity,  and  a  first-rate  man 
of  business.  If  he  marries,  it  will  be 
for  money,  no  matter  how  old,  ugly, 
or  stupid,  the  female  incumbrance  may 
be  :  indeed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
may  be  old,  so  that  the  race  may  not 
be  perpetuated  ;  ugly,  because  other- 
wise she  would  add  to  her  misery  by 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  her  spouse ; 
and  stupid,  in  order  that  she  may 
never  fully  discover  the  enormous 
depth  of  his  debasement. 

Skrimp,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  an  instance  of  the  innate  natural 
miser.  Such  persons  are  to  be  found 
in  every  station  of  life,  from  the  peer 
to  the  peasant,  and  perhaps  in  them 
the  sordid  vice  cannot  be  eradicated. 
But  there  are  others,  naturally  more 
generous,  who  are  made  misers  by 
circumstance.  Most  laudable  is  that 
ambition  which  prompts  a  man  to  ele- 
vate himself  in  the  ranks  of  society, 
and  which  suggests  frugality  and  self- 
denial  as  the  best,  and  sometimes  the 
only,  means  of  attaining  that  distinc- 
tion. Even  more  praiseworthy  and 
commendable  are  the  efforts  of  a  youth 
who  for  a  long  series  of  years  abstains 
from  the  enjoyments  so  natural  to  his 
age,  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a  pious 
duty  to  an  indigent  parent,  or  of  pre- 
paring a  comfortable  home  for  one 
whom  he  has  loved  from  boyhood. 
Such  exertions  and  sacrifices  bring 
with  them  their  own  reward  and  bless- 
ing. But  there  is  danger  in  too 
close  and  unremitting  an  attention  to 
money- getting,  and  great  risk  lest  it 
degenerate  into  an  absolute  miserly 
habit.  We  are  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
man  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by 
his  income — that  the  former  ought  to 
be  increased  or  diminished  according 
to  the  ratio  of  the  latter — and  that  any 
other  rule  of  conduct  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  society  at 
large.  The  disparity  of  fortunes  in 
this  country  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  commentary  and  reproach.  Long- 
winded  treatises  have  been  written  to 
account  for  this  unnatural  distribu- 
tion of  property  ;  and  socialists  fran- 
tically insist  upon  the  propriety  of  a 
general  partition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  method  by 
which  fortunes  are  generally  made  in. 
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this  mechanical  age  of  ours.  A  man 
of  intelligence  and  enterprise,  but  with- 
out the  social  ideas  which  rank  and 
education  engender,  applies  himself 
diligently  to  his  calling,  and  straight- 
way begins  to  prosper.  What  he  gets, 
he  saves ;  and  from  a  mechanic  be- 
comes a  mill-owner  or  an  iron-master. 
He  discovers  or  purchases  some  im- 
portant invention,  which  gives  him  a 
tremendous  start.  Trade  is  brisk, 
orders  plentiful ;  and  no  very  long 
time  elapses  ere  he  can  count  his  in- 
come by  thousands.  Many  of  that 
class  are,  we  know,  remarkably  liberal 
in  their  expenditure,  and  do  much 
towards  the  promotion  both  of  arts 
and  letters.  But  there  are  others  who 
entertain  no  such  enlightened  views, 
and  we  instance  the  case  of  one  of 
them.  What  is  the  object  of  all  the 
wealth  which  is  thus  accumulating? 
Just  this — he  is  possessed  with  the 
very  common  but  most  vulgar  am- 
bition of  becoming  what  he  calls 
the  founder  of  a  family.  At  present 
he  is  fully  as  rich  as  the  neighbour- 
ing peer,  into  whose  gardens  his 
chimney-stalks  shed  their  soot :  but 
he  is  not  content  with  that;  for,  in 
the  dim  vista  of  futurity,  he  thinks 
he  can  descry  his  illiterate  son,  now 
lounging  about  the  mill,  with  a  lordly 
mantle  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  glisten- 
ing coronet  on  his  head.  Radical  as 
he  is,  or  was,  that  vision  is  never  ab- 
sent from  his  thought.  Clap  him  on 
a  platform  at  Manchester,  and  he  will 
denounce  the  aristocracy  as  a  con- 
temptible set  of  humbugs ;  listen  to 
him  in  his  own  drawing-room,  when 
half-intoxicated  with  heavy  port,  and 
you  may  hear  him  promise  his  daugh- 
ter the  prefix  of  Honourable  to  her 
name. 

When  this  worthy  descends  to  his 
grave,  unbedewed  by  the  tears  of  the 
thousands  who  have  sweltered  and 
toiled  in  his  factory,  he  leaves  behind 
him  a  colossal  fortune.  Not  by  the 
next  generation,  however,  is  that  for- 
tune properly  enjoyed.  The  son  and 
heir  still  retains  his  pot-house  habits 
and  low  propensities  —  has  a  turn, 
perhaps,  for  horse-racing,  but,  on 
the  whole,  prefers  a  cock-fight  —  is 
wretched  if,  by  any  accident,  he  gets 
into  polished  society,  and  frantic  if 
society  refuses  to  take  notice  of  his 
claims.  In  the  third  descent,  perhaps, 


the  breed  becomes  sufficiently  purified 
to  claim  through  a  fictitious  pedigree 
a  place  among  the  ancient  gentry  of 
England. 

In  this  way,  or  in  the  higher 
branches  of  commerce,  many  large 
modern  fortunes  are  made,  instances 
of  accumulation  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions being  comparatively  rare.  We 
do  not  undervalue  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  which  have  led  to  such  re- 
sults ;  although  we  scorn  and  despise 
the  degrading  averment  which  we 
have  seen  more  than  once  hazarded 
in  print,  to  the  effect  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  some  mechanical  improve- 
ment has  done  more  for  humanity 
than  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
genius  of  Newton  or  Shakspeare. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  society  at 
large  profits  by  these  undue  accumu- 
lations. Every  day  we  are  told  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  capital  which 
is  seeking  employment,  and  which 
cannot  be  invested  in  the  ordinary 
legitimate  channels.  The  men  of  mil- 
lions moan  because  they  cannot  meet 
with  a  safe  and  profitable  investment ; 
and  yet  misery  is  clamorous  in  our 
streets. 

This  is  not  a  matter  which  can  be 
amended  by  law  or  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  social  inquirer  can  hardly 
hope  to  devise  a  practical  remedy, 
though  he  may  discover  the  causes 
which  lead  to  an  undue  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  freedom  that  a  man  should  be  left 
to  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  industry.  His  in- 
come, indeed,  may  be  taxed  ;  but, 
beyond  that,  he  may  employ  the  sur- 
plus as  he  pleases.  He  cannot  be 
compelled  to  expend  more  or  less 
than  his  own  inclination  may  dictate. 
If  he  is  a  miser,  he  must  be  allowed  to 
save — if  open-handed,  to  give  freely. 
But  we  have  a  right,  at  all  events, 
to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  moral 
and  social  effects  of  undue  accumula- 
tion. 

We  question  not  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  labour  for  the  sake  of  his 
children  ; — that  is,  he  is  under  a  dis- 
tinct moral  obligation  to  have  them 
properly  educated  and  instructed,  and 
fairly  launched  into  the  world.  With 
regard  to  sons,  we  maintain  that  he 
is  obliged  to  do  little  further.  We 
speak  of  those  who  have  been  the 
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architects  of  their  own  fortunes — for 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  himself 
succeeded  to  a  family  estate  is  dif- 
ferent— being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so  fatal 
to  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  young,  as  what  are 
commonly  called  expectations.  Take 
two  boys  of  the  same  age,  and,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  same  capa- 
bilities. Inform  one  of  them  that  he 
is  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  which, 
one  day  or  other,  must  come  into  his 
possession ;  tell  the  other  that  he  has 
not  a  sixpence  to  depend  on,  but 
must  thrive  by  his  own  exertion — and 
ten  years  afterwards  there  will  be  a 
mighty  difference  between  them.  You 
will  find  that  the  one  has  wrapped  up 
his  talent  in  a  napkin,  while  the  other 
has  laid  his  out  at  interest.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  the  high  career  of 
usefulness  and  honour  which  may  be 
achieved  by  men  already  in  an  exalted 
position,  our  aristocracy  has  not  de- 
generated either  in  energy  or  in  talent. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  we  behold  the 
phalanx  of  our  wisest  statesmen ;  and, 
in  the  Commons,  those  who  hereafter 
will  bear  the  proudest  titles  in  the 
land  are  struggling  for  distinction. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men,  heirs  to  good  fortunes,  who  have 
no  sphere  of  exertion ;  and  their  case 
is,  we  think,  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
envied.  Wealth  contributes  very 
little  indeed  to  the  real  enjoyment  of 
life.  Action  is  the  soul  of  existence  ; 
and  he  who  is  either  too  lazy  or  too 
effeminate  to  act,  is  wretched,  a'nd  a 
Sybarite.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  career;  and  the  best 
way  to  win  the  race  is  to  start  light- 
weighted.  We  have  known  many 
clever  fellows,  who  really  might 
have  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
life,  absolutely  ruined  through  the 
absurd  providence  of  their  parents. 
Had  they  not  been  led  to  expect  a 
competency,  they  would  have  plunged 
at  once  into  active  existence,  fought 
their  way  upwards  in  the  learned 
professions,  become  luminaries  of 
law  and  literature,  or  otherwise 
won  renown  in  the  service  of  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country.  The 
most  promising  youth  we  ever  knew 
—  one  who  bid  fair,  as  a  phoenix, 
to  rival  the  Admirable  Crichton— re- 
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ceived  a  permanent  concussion  of  the 
brain  from  a  legacy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  left  by  a  stupid  uncle. 
From  that  fatal  day  the  decline  of 
his  intellect  began.  He  lapsed  into 
the  usual  course  of  dull  dissipation  ; 
and  when  we  saw  him  last,  his  relish 
of  existence  was  derived  from  gin- 
twist  and  cigars.  Where  would  have 
been  Shakspeare's  genius,  had  he 
been  born  the  heir  of  the  Lucys? 
Not  one  single  line,  even  of  tolerable 
verse,  would  ever  have  emanated 
from  his"  pen.  He  would  have  drunk 
and  diced,  drabbed  and  hunted,  like 
a  primeval  Warwickshire  squire;  and 
the  world  would  have  remained  un- 
endowed with  the  noblest  poetry  that 
ever  issued  from  the  lips  of  man.  Do 
not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  We  are 
sensitively  alive  to  the  charms  of 
money  ;  and  if  any  kind  friend  is  de- 
sirous to  test  our  sincerity,  let  him 
make  the  experiment,  and  he  will  not 
find  us  irrationally  obstinate.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  we  have  long  sighed,  although  in 
vain,  for  legacies.  But  we  have  now 
been  a  considerable  time  in  harness, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 
Our  experience  has  merely  convinced 
us  of  the  truth  of  the  earliest  social 
lesson,  that  the  bread  which  a  man 
has  acquired  through  his  own  labour, 
is  eaten  with  a  far  keener  relish 
than  that  which  he  receives  with- 
out toil ;  and  that  those  who  think 
they  have  escaped  the  penalty  of  our 
race,  are  in  no  degree  the  objects  of 
envy. 

Let  a  man,  by  all  means,  provide 
for  those  of  his  own  household.  He 
is  bound  to  do  so  in  regard  to  his 
daughters,  because,  according  to  our 
modern  methods,  they  are  helpless  if 
reared  in  a  certain  position  of  society, 
and  have  a  distinct  and  stringent 
claim.  Provision  for  sons  we  look 
upon  in  an  infinitely  more  playful 
light.  Admirable  was  the  example 
of  the  old  Norse  Viking,  who,  having 
carefully  reared  his  son  in  warlike 
exercises,  until  he  had  attained  the 
period  of  manhood,  led  him  down  to 
the  beach,  showed  him  a  galley 
manned  with  some  dozen  Berserkers, 
and  thus  addressed  him :  "  O  Thor- 
wald  !  my  father  sent  me  from  the 
fiord  in  such  a  vessel  as  that,  with 
nothing  more  than  his  blessing.  By 
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the  help  of  Odin,  I  ravaged  North- 
umberland, Spain,  and  Italy,  and  won 
glory  and  renown.  I  give  thee  two 
men  for  each  one  that  went  with  me  ; 
therefore,  take  my  blessing,  go  thy 
way,  and  see  that  thou  conquer  for 
thyself.  O,  my  beloved  son,  let  me 
see  thy  face  no  more  !  "  And  Thor- 
wald,  after  having  received  on  his 
knees  the  paternal  benediction,  strictly 
obeyed  the  mandate,  made  the  Black 
Haven  an  emblem  of  terror  through- 
out all  the  seas  in  Christendom,  drove 
his  keel  through  the  unexplored  wilds 
of  ocean  until  he  reached  a  land  far 
beyond  the  fancied  Hesperides  ;  and 
if  he  did  not  found  a  petty  kingdom, 
gave  birth  to  an  energetic  race,  of 
whom  the  greatest  modern  sculptor 
of  Europe,  Thorwaldsen,  was  a  lineal 
descendant. 

And  families  are  to  be  made  by 
money !  "  The  Founder  of  the  Fa- 
mily." Father  Adam !  pity  and  par- 
don the  desecration  of  the  term.  The 
human  family  has  existed  well-nigh 
six  thousand  years  :  some  of  us  have 
pedigrees,  and  some  have  not,  but 
the  very  oldest  of  them  date  not  back 
nine  hundred  years.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  is  a  comparatively  late 
period  of  civilisation,  but  neither  king 
nor  kaisar  can  make  out  a  respectable 
case  of  descent  from  the  contempo- 
raries of  Horace  or  Virgil.  There 
are  some  ancient  Saxons  in  the  South  ; 
there  are  some  more  ancient  Norse- 
men in  the  North ;  Welsh  and  Celts 
have  a  pedigree  which,  if  credited, 
would  connect  them  with  Cadwal- 
lader  and  Fergus;  and  the  descen- 
dants of  our  Norman  chivalry  are 
very  proud  of  having  come  over  with 
the  bastard  William.  Well — wherein 
consists  the  pride?  Not  that  your 
ancestors  lived  before  you,  because 
that  is  the  case  with  every  man  ex- 
isting, but  because  they  won  for  them- 
selves a  name  in  history  by  their 
deeds,  their  energy,  and  their  daring. 
Go  you  and  do  likewise.  Christian, 
in  his  progress  towards  the  shining 
gate,  was  not  more  trammelled  by 
the  burden  on  his  back,  than  is  the 
modern  aspirant  after  fame,  if  early 
saddled  with  a  fortune.  And  what 
sort  of  pedigree  is  that  which  com- 
mences with  Hunks  the  drysalter? 
Two  hundred  years  after  this,  if  the 
race  should  be  propagated  so  long, 
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think  you  that  Sir  Ferdinand  Hunks, 
the  then  chieftain,  will  acknowledge 
his  commercial  ancestor?  Not  he. 
The  services  of  some  future  Mr 
Burke  will  be  called  into  requisition  ; 
and  at  the  root  of  the  emblazoned 
family  tree  will  appear  the  name  of 
Honcius,  the  victorious  general  of  the 
Danes. 

Now,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  Life  Assurance?  A  very 
great  deal,  kind  reader,  if  you  have 
followed  us  in  that  frame  of  mind 
which  the  Cockneys  designate  as  "  ear- 
nest." Wehave  been  preaching  against 
accumulation,  first,  as  being  ruinous 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of 
the  accumulator  himself;  secondly,  as 
being  absolutely  pernicious  to  the  fu- 
ture eminence  of  his  heirs ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  being  a  distinct  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  society  at  large.  We  might 
fortify  our  position  by  many  graver 
observations,  for  there  are  no  points 
more  strongly  dwelt  upon  in  holy  writ 
than  the  folly  and  even  wickedness  of 
an  inordinate  pursuit  of  Mammon,  and 
the  laying  up  of  earthly  treasures; 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  such 
texts  to  Jews  and  men  of  Jsraelitish 
tendencies.  And  from  these  consider- 
ations it  humbly  appears  to  us  that  a 
strong  plea  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  system  of  Life  Assurance,  as  op- 
posed to  the  ancient  method  of  hoard- 
ing- 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  of  forty, 
with  a  wife  and  three  children.  We 
shall  suppose  him  to  be  engaged  in  a 
profession,  and  at  the.  age  of  thirty  to 
be  in  receipt  of  £500  per  annum.  He 
then,  having  no  incumbrances,  insures 
his  life  for  the  sum  of  £2000,  at  the 
annual  premium  of  £43,  and  as  a  re- 
served fund  to  meet  contingencies  lays 
by  annually  £57.  All  beyond  that  he 
considers  himself  free  to  expend.  At 
thirty-five,  his  income  having  risen  to 
£800  per  annum,  he  marries.  His 
wife  brings  a  portion  of  £3000,  which 
is  secured  on  herself,  and  he  now  in- 
sures his  life  for  the  additional  sum 
of  £2000,  paying  a  further  premium 
of  £49,  or  £92  in  all.  The  united  in- 
come of  the  couple  is  rather  more  than 
£900,  out  of  which  they  spend  £700, 
the  contingency  fund  being  now  raised 
to  £100.  At  forty,  with  three  chil- 
dren, he  again  insures  for  £2000,  pay- 
ing £57  of  premium,  or  £149  annual  in- 
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surance.  The  united  income  has  risen 
to  £1100;  he  now  spends  £800,  and, 
irrespective  of  his  insurances,  lays  by 
£150.  Let  us  now  see  how  his  affairs 
will  stand  when  he  reaches  the  age  of 
fifty.  At  his  death,  whenever  that 
may  occur,  his  children  will  receive 
£6000,  and  £3000  is  secured  to  the 
mother.  The  savings  of  the  first  period 
will  amount,  irrespective  of  interest, 
to  £285;  of  the  second  period,  to 
£500;  of  the  third,  to  £1500— in  all, 
with  interest,  about  £2500.  The  ac- 
cumulated sums  constitute,  according 
to  our  ideas,  a  very  fair  provision  for 
a  family  ;  and  all  the  while  a  liberal 
rate  of  expenditure  is  allowed.  We 
have  calculated  the  assurances  upon 
the  non-participating  scale ;  but  sup- 
posing that  the  insurer  selects  the 
other  rate,  and  pays  annually  for  his 
£6000  about  £172,  the  value  of  the 
policies,  if  he  were  to  die  at  fifty, 
would  be  increased  by  nearly  £1700. 
Now,  if,  instead  of  insuring,  this 
man  had  laid  by  yearly  almost  one- 
half  of  his  income,  he  would  scarcely, 
if  he  died  at  fifty,  be  able  to  leave  the 
like  sum  behind  him ; '  at  forty,  he 
could  not  have  been  worth  more  than 
£4000.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  we  consider  the  man  who 
does  not  expend  more  than  half  his 
income  as  a  caitiff  and  a  losel.  How 
he  expends  it,  is  altogether  a  different 
question ;  but,  except  in  the  way  of 
gross  immorality,  we  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  a  liberal  scale  of  expen- 
diture is  a  public  blessing.  We  have 
an  intense  antipathy  to  the  mean 
apothegms  which  we  occasionally  see 
quoted,  we  presume,  from  the  margin 
of  the  Miser's  Almanac.  u  Waste  not, 
want  not ;"  "  A  pin  a-day  is  a  groat 
a-year ;"  "A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
got ;"  "  There  are  forty  sixpences  in 
a  pound,  and  a  pound  is  the  seedling 
of  a  hundred."  No  doubt  there  is  a 
germ  of  truth  in  all  these  propositions, 
for  it  is  as  absurd  to  be  recklessly  ex- 
travagant as  it  would  be  to  eat  Bank 
of  England  notes  with  your  bread  and 
butter ;  but  the  reiteration  of  them  is 
offensive,  and  they  sound  like  the 
maxims  of  a  scavenger.  One  coat  in 
the  year  may  be  sufficient  to  cover 
your  nakedness ;  but  if  you  can  afford 
them,  by  all  means  get  three  or  four. 
In  the  first  place,  your  appearance 
will  be  materially  improved,  which, 


let  us  tell  you,  is  often  no  mean  con- 
sideration, in  so  far  as  your  own  in- 
terest is  concerned.  Many  a  clever 
fellow  has  been  doomed,  through  sheer 
seediness,  to  hard  struggles  and  disap- 
pointment, and  has  most  unjustly 
blamed  his  stars,  whereas,  in  fact,  the 
fault  lay  with  his  apparel.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  meritorious  Whig, 
who  has  three  times  been  cruelly  used 
by  his  party  on  account  of  the  invete- 
rate greasiness  of  his  garments.  In 
the  next  place,  you  have  the  comfort- 
able conviction  that  you  are  contri- 
buting your  just  share  to  the  support 
of  a  score  of  excellent  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and 
Snip,  who  looks  to  you  for  his  daily 
cabbage.  And,  lastly,  }^ou  become 
the  possessor  of  a  stock  of  old  clothes, 
which,  if  you  have  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman,  you  will  bestow  upon  some 
indigent  Christian,  instead  of  basely 
bartering  them  to  a  Levite. 

We  have  already  dilated  so  fully 
on  the  character  of  the  hoarding  mis- 
creant, that  we  have  very  little  fur- 
ther to  add.  Not  altogether  unac- 
companied is  he  in  his  later  walks 
through  life ;  but  the  motive  which 
actuates  his  followers  is  precisely  the 
same  which  prompts  the  canine  race 
to  pay  devoted  attention  to  a  used-up 
horse,  whose  hour  of  flaying  is  at  hand. 
Towards  one  class  of  small  hoarders, 
however,  we  confess  that  we  have  a 
kindly  feeling.  We  allude  to  those 
venerable  spinsters  who,  living  upon 
incalculably  small  means,  and  yet 
performing  punctually  all  the  duties 
of  humanity,  contrive  in  some  myste- 
rious way  to  amass  extraordinary 
sums.  Some  of  them,  whom  we  have 
known,  were  the  most  charitable 
creatures  alive,  and  in  good  works  to- 
wards the  poor  displayed  the  industry 
of  Dorcas.  How  they  managed  to 
save  anything  was  little  short  of  a 
miracle,  for  they  were  as  hospitable 
as  benevolent,  and  shone  especially  in 
teas.  Blistered  be  the  tongue  that 
would  utter  one  word  against  that 
excellent  company  of  females!  No 
selfish  motive  prompted  them,  by  the 
curtailment  of  their  private  comforts, 
to  realise  an  independent  store.  They 
did  so,  not  for  money's  sake,  but  that 
they  might  be  able,  when  life  was  over, 
to  leave  some  token  of  their  affec- 
tion and  kind  remembrance  to  those 
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whose  first  feeble  cries  had  perhaps 
been  uttered  in  their  arms.  It  is  not 
alone  in  the  season  of  youth  that  the 
tenderness  of  woman's  nature  is 
shown.  Age,  which  hardens  men  into 
selfishness,  has  usually  the  contrary 
effect  on  the  other  sex,  rendering  them 
more  gentle,  patient,  and  benevolent 
than  they  were  in  their  earlier  years. 
Ill-requited  too  often  they  are  by  those 
on  whom  they  lavish  their  affection  ; 
for  love  does  not  always  meet  with 
gratitude,  and  youth  is  forgetful  of 
the  ties  which  knit  infancy  and  age 
together.  And  yet  it  would  be  well 
for  the  best  of  us  if  our  lives  were  as 
blameless,  and  our  thoughts  as  chas- 
tened, as  those  of  that  sisterhood  of 
charity. 

But — mercy  on  us  ! — we  have  been 
guilty  of  a  gross  act  of  rudeness. 
Occupied  with  our  own  thoughts,  we 
have  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  Mr 
Francis,  and  fear  he  will  be  justly 
angry.  We  apologise;  and  turn  to 
his  volume  in  quest  of  "  Anecdotes 
and  Legends."  We  are  extremely 
concerned  to  say  that  the  mantle  of 
the  anecdotal  Percies  has  not  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr  Francis.  His 
legendary  lore  is  confined  to  a  few- 
stories  of  ordinary  swindling,  such  as 
the  case  of  the  gentleman  who  sham- 
med drowning  by  leaving  his  clothes 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  the 
scoundrel  who  attempted  to  impose 
upon  the  Equitable  by  the  production 
of  a  forged  will.  Such  "  legends  " 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  newspaper 
columns,  or  in  the  reports  of  jury 
trials— indeed,  any  smart  attorney's 
clerk  could  have  made  as  lively  a  se- 
lection as  that  which  is  now  offered 
us,  and  would  have  told  the  stories 
better.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  sweet 
instance  of  the  narrative  style. 

u  Residing  in  one  of  the  wildest 
districts  of  Yorkshire,  was  one  of  those 
country  squires  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  pages  of  our  older  novelists.  He 
could  write  sufficiently  to  sign  his 
name ;  he  could  ride  so  as  always  to 
be  in  at  the  death ;  he  could  eat,  when 
his  day's  amusement  was  over,  suffi- 
cient to  startle  a  modern  epicure  ;  and 
drink  enough  to  send  himself  to  bed 
tipsy  as  regularly  as  the  night  came. 
He  was  young,  having  come  to  his  es- 
tate early,  through  the  death  of  a  father 
who  had  broken  his  neck  when  his 
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morning  draught  had  been  too  much 
for  his  seat,  and  he  seemed  at  first  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  follow  his  father's 
footsteps."      That  Yorkshire   squire 
really  must  have  been  an  enviable  fel- 
low !  Most  medical  writers  are  agreed 
that  continuous  hard  drinking  injures 
the  appetite — according  to  Mr  Fran- 
cis, nightly  potations  act  as  an  ad- 
mirable tonic.   How  the  deuce  did  he 
manage   uto    send   himself  to    bed 
tipsy  ?  "    A  man  may  go  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  considerable  inebriation,  or, 
failing  that,  he  may  be  sent  to  his  dor- 
mitory, but  how  he  is  "  to  send  him- 
self" puzzles  us  extremely.    Then, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr  Francis, 
we  are  compelled  to  state  that,  until 
he  brings  forward  undeniable  proof, 
we  must  be  excused  for  considering 
his  account  of  the  paternal  death  apo- 
cryphal.   If  he  had  told  us  that  the 
old  squire  fell  down  stairs  one  night 
after  dinner,   and    broke    his    neck, 
we  should  have  received  the  legend 
without  hesitation,   for  such   things 
may  take  place  when  the  port  has 
been  circulating  freely ;   but  that  a 
gentleman  of  convivial  and  sporting 
habits  lost  his  seat  in  consequence  of 
the  effects  of  "  a  morning  draught," 
is  a  little  too  much  for  our  credulity, 
unless  we  are  to  presume  that  he  had 
imbibed,  before  nine  o'clock,  the  im- 
possible quantity  of  half  a  gallon  of 
dogs-nose,  or  some  equally  delectable 
compound.    We  have  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  Mr  Francis  knows  as  much 
of  country  life  as  did  Mr  Winkle  the 
satellite  of  Pickwick.    We  have  been 
infinitely  amused — a  rare  exception 
—by  one  of  his  legends  regarding  a 
hearty  Irish  cock  who  offered  himself 
for  insurance  in  the  following  way : 
"  The  managing  director  of  one  of  our 
best  offices  was  offered,  while  travel- 
ling in  Ireland,  an  insurance  of  £2000 
on  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  and  an 
appointment  was  made  to  meet  next 
morning  at  breakfast.    The  applicant 
looked  strong,  and  seemed  healthy; 
he  was  gay,  lively,  and  ready-witted ; 
nothing   appeared    amiss  with    him 
then  ;  and  when  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates of  health  and  sobriety  were 
fiven,  his  life  was  willingly  accepted, 
n  a  year  or  two  he  died.    In  the 
mean  time  information  was  received 
that  his  habits  were  intemperate,  that 
he  was  rarely  sober,  and,  therefore, 
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that  a  deception  had  been  passed  upon 
the  company.  It  was  discovered  that 
he  had  been  made  up  for  the  occasion  ; 
that  he  had  dressed  himself  smartly, 
assuming  a  lively  air  and  aspect,  and 
that  he  had  thus  misled  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  he  had  been  somewhat 
uncautiously  accepted.  Such  a  case 
it  was  determined  to  resist  on  every 
ground  of  public  propriety  and  private 
right.  All  necessary  legal  steps  were 
taken ;  '  the  lawyers  prepared — a  ter- 
rible show ;'  and  as  it  was  of  some- 
what doubtful  issue,  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  take  the  most  eminent  advice 
which  could  be  procured.  That  ad- 
vice changed  the  determination  of  the 
company  ;  for  it  was  said  that  though 
in  England  the  deceased  would  have 
been  pronounced  a  most  intolerable 
drunkard,  yet  no  jury  in  all  Ireland 
would  be  found  to  pronounce  a  man 
intemperate  who  only  took  a  dozen 
glasses  of  whisky- toddy  nightly ;  that 
intemperance  in  England  was  tempe- 
rance in  Ireland  ;  and  that  they  had 
better  pay  their  money  than  risk  a 
verdict.  This  they  did;  and  doubt- 
less were  very  cautious  in  all  Irish 
cases  for  the  future." 

Fortunately  for  the  company  in 
question,  Mr  Francis  has  not  specified 
it,  else  we  doubt  not  that  the  narra- 
tion of  this  anecdote  would  materially 
have  diminished  its  business.  What 
does  it  amount  to  ?  A  man  in  strong 
health  proposes  for  an  insurance,  ap- 
pears, and  is  accepted.  It  is  not  al- 
leged that  he  gave  false  answers  to 
any  question  that  was  put  to  him — he 
was  medically  examined,  and  declared 
as  sound  as  a  roach.  He  died,  how- 
ever, in  a  year  or  so,  and  then,  foj> 
sooth,  the  company  discovered  that 
his  habits  were  intemperate.  A  dozen 
of  glasses  of  whisky- toddy — for  we 
presume  Mr  Francis  is  too  knowing 
in  measures  to  confound  a  rummer 
with  a  glass — amount  precisely  to 
a  couple  of  tumblers,  which,  though 
more  than  an  abstemious  nature  may 
require  even  in  a  moist  climate,  can- 
not, we  think,  by  any  stretch  of  argu- 
ment, be  construed  into  an  inordinate 
debauch.  If  two  tumblers  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  legal  impediment  to 
an  insurance,  our  northern  societies 
may  as  well  shut  up  shop  at  once. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  misery 
which  intemperate  habits  produce, 
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and  the  national  reproach  which  has 
been  cast  upon  us  on  account  of  the 
inordinate  consumption  of  ardent  spi- 
rits. The  extent  to  which  this  spe- 
cies of  debauchery  is  carried  in  the 
larger  towns  is  fearful ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  use.  of  alco- 
hol is  invariably  prejudicial  to  the 
health.  Much  depends  upon  consti- 
tution, habit,  and  climate.  Mr  Francis 
probably  would  shake  in  his  shoes  if 
he  were  asked  to  take  off  a  glass  of 
whisky  undiluted  —  there  are  patri- 
archs in  Skye,  who  regularly  consume 
a  quart  per  diem,  and  go  to  bed  as 
sober  as  he  would  be  after  imbibing  a 
pint  of  porter.  These  things  cannot 
be  accounted  for  on  universal  prin- 
ciples. What  is  poison  to  the  Euro- 
pean, is  wholesome  nutriment  to  the 
African.  The  man  of  Glasgow  is 
petrified  at  the  convulsive  effects  which 
his  punch  produces  upon  the  southern 
stomach — the  Cockney  marvels  at  the 
pallid  look  and  feckless  gait  of  the 
Gorbalier  after  he  has  imbibed  a  bottle 
of  particular  crusted  port.  We  once 
heard  a  Highland  veteran  who  had 
passed  his  eightieth  year,  apologise  for 
the  non-fulfilment  of  what  he  deemed 
to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  hospitable 
example,  on  the  ground  that,  being 
"  in  telicate  health,"  his  medical  man 
had  advised  him  to  restrain  himself 
within  the  boundary  of  six  tumblers. 
We  offer  no  apology  for  excess ;  we 
are  simply  referring  to  physical  facts. 
Mr  Francis,  however,  gives  us  another 
case,  which  we  hold  to  have  been  far 
more  objectionable. 

"  When  the  Corn-Law  League  esta- 
blished its  bazaar  at  Covent  Garden, 
among  others  who  contributed  to  the 
exhibition  was  a  cutler  from  Sheffield, 
who  visited  London  to  see  this  great 
political  feature  of  the  day.  Before 
he  left  the  city  he  applied  to  an  office 
to  insure  his  life.  He  was  examined 
by  the  medical  adviser ;  and,  though 
he  seemed  somewhat  excited,  this  was 
attributed  to  a  prize  which  had  been 
awarded  him,  and  he  was  accepted, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
payment,  with  certificates  of  sobriety 
and  good  habits.  The  same  afternoon 
he  left  town,  arrived  at  Sheffield  very 
late,  and  probably  very  hungry,  as  he 
ate  heartily  of  a  somewhat  indigestible 
supper.  By  the  morning  he  was  dead. 
He  had  fulfilled  no  conditions,  he  had 
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paid  no  premium,  he  had  sent  no  cer- 
tificate— but  he  had  been  accepted  ; 
and  as  his  surgeon  declared  him  to  be 
in  sound  health  up  to  his  visit  to  Lon- 
don, and  as  his  friends  vouched  for 
his  sobriety,  the  money  was  unhesi- 
tatingly paid  to  his  widow,  whose 
chief  support  it  was  for  herself  and 
five  children." 

We  should  be  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  stability  of  an  office  which  con- 
ducted business  in  such  a  manner. 
The  fact  just  seems  to  be  that  the 
money  was  paid  without  any  insurance 
having  been  effected,  and  paid,  more- 
over, on  account  of  a  man  who  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  incipient  apoplexy 
upon  him  when  he  presented  himself 
at  the  office.  The  Irishman  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  other  legend,  ap- 
peared at  breakfast,  gay,  fresh,  de- 
bonnair,  not  a  hair  the  worse  for  his 
customary  brace  of  tumblers,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  astonished  the  managing 
director  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
broiled  salmon,  kidneys,  and  chops 
disappeared  before  his  bickering  blade. 
In  fact  he  gave  decisive  proof,  by  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  of  the  unimpaired 
powers  of  an  originally  beautiful  appe- 
tite. The  Sheffield  leaguer,  on  the 
contrary,  was  evidently  shaky.  Some- 
thing was  muttered  about  the  effects 
of  a  prize  ;  but  it  would  require  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  faith  to  accept 
such  an  excuse  for  delirium.  It  is  not 
usual  for  the  joints  of  hard  ware -men 
to  quiver  because  a  trumpery  premium 
has  been  awarded  them  for  a  gross  of 
tolerable  thimbles.  No  consideration 
or  entry- money  was  paid  ;  but  down 
went  the  uninsured  one  to  Sheffield, 
fell  voraciously  upon  pork-pie,  tripe, 
and  other  such  condiments,  and  never 
saw  the  morning  light  again.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity 
thaV  of  the  two,  the  Irishman's  was 
the  preferable  existence. 

Passing  from  the  "legends,"  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  singularly  dull, 
we  arrive  at  Mr  Francis'  own  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  the  management 
of  Assurance  Companies.  So  far  as 
we  can  gather,  he  is  favourable  to  a 
certain  degree  of  Government  inter- 
ference. Now,  upon  this  point  of 
Government  interference  with  com- 
mercial affairs,  there  is  a  very  wide 
difference  of  opinion.  It  may  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  all  cases  to  inter- 
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pose  stringent  checks  upon  fraud; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  its  duty  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
any  kind  of  business.  We  are,  more- 
over, humbly  of  opinion  that  the  State 
is  not  always  infallible ;  and  we  con- 
sider it  as  more  than  probable  that  in 
matters  of  this  sort  the  wisdom  of  a 
board  of  directors,  experienced  and 
trained  to  business,  is  at  all  events 
equal  to  what  is  called  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.  That  fraudulent  com- 
panies like  the  Independent  and  West 
Middlesex  have  sprung  into  mush- 
-  room-like  existence,  and  occasioned 
serious  damage  to  their  dupes,  is  no 
sound  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  general  boards  of  supervision.  It 
cannot  be  hoped  that  the  country  will 
ever  be  purged  of  scoundrels,  whose 
occupation,  whether  singly  or  in 
gangs,  is  to  prey  on  the  credulity  of 
the  unwary ;  nor  is  it  possible,  by  any 
exertion  of  ingenuity,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  occasional  disastrous 
fraud.  In  spite  of  every  kind  of 
warning,  there  are  people  so  blind  as 
to  rush  on  precipitately  to  their  ruin. 
Whenever  money  becomes  plentiful, 
the  market  teems  with  bubble  projects, 
which  no  legislative  interference  can 
prevent.  Sharpers  angle  for  the  co- 
vetous with  a  golden  bait,  and  to 
many  the  lure  is  irresistible.  But 
even  according  to  Mr  Francis  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for 
interference  with  existing  companies. 
In  the  chapter  which  is  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  progress  of  the 
system  in  Scotland,  he  says :  u  It  is 
one  advantage  of  all  new  life- com- 
panies that  they  assist  in  forwarding 
a  principle ;  and  there  is  another  fea- 
ture in  them.  In  most  other  specu- 
lative societies,  their  failure  produces 
very  painful  results.  A  railway  sees 
its  capital  spent,  and  is  obliged  to 
make  farther  calls  upon  its  proprietors. 
An  unsuccessful  canal  company  has 
only  the  certainty  of  having  fed  and 
demoralised  some  thousands  of  stal- 
wart navigators  in  exchange  for  the 
ruin  of  its  shareholders;  while  the 
failure  of  a  mine  is  the  melancholy 
close  of  many  a  bright  hope.  But  it 
is  not  so  bad  with  a  life  assurance 
company.  The  insured — except  in 
offices  originated  with  a  fraudulent 
design,  such  as  the  West  Middlesex — 
have  never  yet  been  deceived  by  the 
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failure  of  a  policy.  To  take  Scotland 
as  an  instance,  many  of  the  companies 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  their 
ground ;  but  in  no  one  case  has  the  po- 
licy-holder risked  his  premium  or  lost 

his  assurance The  public  has 

never  been  scandalised  with  tales  and 
traditions  of  wrong  and  ruin  ;  nor  has 
the  improvident  man  been  strength- 
ened in  his  improvidence  by  being 
able  to  plead  losses  which  others  have 
sustained. ,  The  progress  of  the  science 
in  Scotland  has  been  calm  and  equable. 
Throughout  all  her  districts  its  agents 
are  spreading  a  knowledge  of  its  be- 
nefits. There  are  enough  and  to 
spare  of  companies ;  and  while  giving 
the  following  list,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  all  the  offices  which  are  noticed 
below  as  having  transferred  their 
business,  were  fairly  and  soundly  ori- 
ginated. It  is  highly  creditable  to 
Scotland,  that,  directly  they  found 
they  were  not  successful,  their  busi- 
ness was  at  once  handed  over  to  other 
companies." 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
X)f  proprietary  and  mutual  companies, 
nor  have  we  received  much  enlighten- 
ment on  the  subject  from  the  disqui- 
sitions of  Mr  Francis.  That  he  has 
been  unhappy  this  time  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  topic,  every  one  who  takes  up 
his  book  must  admit ;  for,  in  reality, 
there  was  very  little  to  be  said,  no 
new  views  to  be  propounded,  and  an 
utter  lack  of  illustrations  to  make  it 
popular.  We  question  whether  any 
one  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it 
with  a  clearer  idea  than  he  entertain- 
ed before  of  the  nature  of  the  system, 
and  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  society. 
No  doubt  it  is  difficult  to  appear  en- 
thusiastic on  such  a  theme ;  but  we 
could  have  pardoned  him  had  he  even 
waxed  grandiloquent  in  his  praise. 
As,  however,  the  subject  deserves  to 
be  deeply  studied,  we  accept  this  as  a 
contribution ;  and,  in  conclusion,  we 
would  add  our  most  cordial  testimony 
and  recommendation  in  favour  of  Life 
Assurance. 

To  the  young  man,  especially,  the 
subject  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  Very 
probably,  in  the  hey-day  of  life  and 
enjoyment,  he  gives  but  a  cursory 


thought  to  the  future,  as  all  of  us  are 
too  apt  to  do,  opining  that  his  business 
is  with  the  present,  and  that  the 
future  "will  take  care  of  itself.  A 
more  fatal  doctrine  than  that  cannot 
be  imagined.  The  future  never  does 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  moulded  and 
made  entirely  by  our  present  actions. 
And  amongst  all  the  means  for  pro- 
moting the  future  happiness  of  exist- 
ence, we  are  serious  in  saying  that  we 
know  of  none  at  all  comparable  to 
early  insurance.  Every  year  that  a 
man  is  insured,  he  is  actually  adding 
to  his  capital,  just  as  the  tree  imper- 
ceptibly grows  during  the  hours  when 
the  planter  is  asleep.  To  delay  in- 
suring, whilst  health  is  sound,  and 
the  means  within  his  power,  is  not 
only  a  cruel  action  if  he  has  any  ex- 
isting or  prospective  obligations  to 
fulfil,  but  a  very  foolish  one,  inasmuch 
as  with  each  year  the  rates  increase, 
and  the  ultimate  participation  is 
diminished.  We  have  spoken,  strongly 
we  admit,  against  covetousness  and 
inordinate  hoarding,  for  a  miserly 
spirit,  whether  it  be  exhibited  in  the 
young  or  the  old,  is  in  every  way  to 
be  condemned.  But  there  are  pruden- 
tial considerations  which  no  man  is 
entitled  to  neglect,  unless  he  wilfully 
courts  disappointment  for  himself,  or 
is  culpably  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  others  who  should  be  dear  to  him. 
There  are,  we  firmly  believe,  no  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  more  strictly 
beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  or  more  benevolent  in  their 
motive,  than  these  insurance  com- 
panies ;  and  however  much  it  may 
have  startled  the  commercial  notions 
of  Mr  Francis  to  know  that  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  very  best  in  Scotland, 
"  The  Widows'  Fund  and  Equitable 
Assurance  Company,"  was  consecrat- 
ed at  its  opening  by  solemn  prayer, 
we  hope  that  not  many  will  join  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  such  an  act 
was  unsuitable  at  the  foundation  of  a 
society,  whose  object  it  was,  by  human 
means,  to  banish  care  from  the  dying 
pillow,  and  to  provide  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  That  it  and  other 
similar  societies  have  already  done  so 
is  known  to  thousands  ;  and  as  they 
hitherto  have  been  prosperous  and 
prudent,  so  may  they  long  remain. 
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THE  change  in  the  social,  national, 
and  political  relations  of  mankind 
which  is  going  forward  at  this  time, 
from  the  unparalleled  influx  of  gold 
and  efflux  of  labour  from  this  country, 
is  such  that  not  one  essay,  but  ten 
volumes,  would  hardly  be  able  to  ex- 
haust the  topic.  We  treated,  in  our 
last  number,  of  one  of  the  many  effects 
of  these  all-important  changes,  in  the 
necessary  effect  it  would  have  in 
raising  the  comparative  cost  at  which 
the  same  articles,  whether  agricultu- 
ral or  commercial,  could  be  raised  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  results  to  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians  of  the  en- 
tire adoption  of  all  their  policy,  when 
coupled  by  Providence  with  the  dis- 
covering of  a  few  grains  of  gold  dust 
in  a  mill-race  in  California,  and  of  an 
ingot  of  the  same  metal  in  the  bed  of 
a  river  in  Australia.  It  is  thus— so 
far  as  it  is  permitted  to  human  ken 
to  see— that  Providence  often  deals 
with  the  designs  of  men.  It  allows 
them  to  go  on  undisturbed  for  a  cer- 
tain period  ;  it  permits  the  objects  of 
selfish  ambition,  of  grasping  cupidity, 
to  be  to  appearance  entirely  gained, 
and  then  it  suddenly  lets  in  some  new 
and  unforeseen  element  into  the  affairs 
of  men  which  entirely  alters  the  re- 
sults, and  renders  the  magnitude  of 
the  edifice  previously  reared  only  the 
measure  of  the  height  of  the  fall  from 
its  summit.  Moscow  had  been  taken, 
the  world  apparently  subdued,  before 
the  winds  of  winter  set  in,  and  the 
fabric  of  conquest  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed ;  and  if  Moscow  had  not 
been  reached,  the  desolating  blast 
would  have  been  powerless. 

Great  as  must  be  the  effects  of  this 
wonderful  change  upon  human  affairs, 
and  all  nations,  its  consequences  to 
this  country  far  outstrip  those  to  all 
others.  Not  only  our  commercial 
wealth,  vast  undertakings,  and  un- 
paralleled trade,  render  it  certain  that 
this  must  ensue,  but  it  is  produced 
also  in  a  not  less  important  degree 
by  the  unexampled  amount  of  the 
exodus  of  our  population,  which  is 
at  the  same  time  going  forward. 
When  from  350,000  to  400,000  per- 
sons, most  of  them  in  the  prime  of 


life,  emigrate  from  a  single  country,  of 
a  limited  population,  every  summer, 
for  a  course  of  years  in  succession, 
and  no  corresponding  or  proportional 
exodus  from  other  and  rival  states  is 
taking  place,  it  requires  no  one  to 
rise  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  that  the 
effects,  social,  political,  and  industrial, 
must  be  immense.  Germany  sends 
forth  its  100,000  emigrants  yearly,  out 
of  40,000,000  of  souls  ;  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  Europe  taken  together,  not 
40,000  out  of  200,000,000  inhabitants. 
But  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  out  of 
27,000,000  inhabitants,  pour  out  a 
flood  annually  of  350,000  emigrants — 
hardy  adults,  active  emigrants — and 
the  greater  part  of  them  speedily  remit 
money  to  bring  out  more  of  their  re- 
lations and  friends.  Mr  Everett  has 
stated,  in  his  correspondence  with 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  December  last, 
that  no  less  than  5,000,000  dollars,  or 
£1,250,000,  has  been  remitted  annu- 
ally for  the  last  three  years  from  the 
United  States,  to  bring  out  more  emi- 
grants from  Ireland.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  an  exodus  on  such  a  scale, 
and  supported  by  such  generous  ef- 
forts, is  to  stop,  until  it  has  drained 
away  the  whole  disposable  labour 
amongst  us,  and  raised  the  wages  of 
workmen  to  such  a  height  as  to  coun- 
teract the  attractions  of  the  new  hemi- 
sphere. It  may  assist  the  imagina- 
tion in  conceiving  the  effect  of  such  a 
drain  upon  the  adult  population  of  a 
country,  to  state  that  it  has  inflicted 
yearly,  for  three  years  past,  TWICE  the 
loss  in  human  life  on  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  which  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign did  on  the  military  resources  of 
Napoleon,  and  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  him,  wielding  as  he  did  the  popu- 
lation of  the  half  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose,, 
that  because  it  has  been  at  first  occa- 
sioned by  the  impossibility  of  our  culti- 
vators finding  a  vent,  at  remunerating 
prices,  in  the  foreign-grain-loaded  mar- 
kets of  England  for  their  grain  crops, 
that  therefore  this  astonishing  and  un- 
paralleled drain  upon  the  labour  mar- 
ket is  either  likely  to  cease,  or  that  it 
is  a  matter  concerning  agricultural 
labourers  and  produce  only.  It  is  in 
the  most  emphatic  sense  a  catholic 
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question ;  it  affects  not  one,  but  all 
classes  ;  it  threatens  the  price  of 
labour,  not  in  the  fields  only,  but  in 
a  still  greater  degree  perhaps  in  the 
cities.  It  is  true,  it  was  at  first 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  home 
market  produced  by  Free  Trade  ;  the 
sudden  and  portentous  increase  of 
the  emigration  from  the  islands 
the  moment  that  great  change  had 
taken  place,  sufficiently  demonstrates 
this.*  But  although  the  Free-Traders 
have  themselves,  and  themselves  alone, 
to  thank  for  the  commencement  of  this 
prodigious  drain  upon  the  labour 
market  of  the  country,  which  had  be- 
come very  great  before  the  gold  fields 
were  ever  heard  of,  yet  nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  that  it  continues  to  flow 
from  its  own  impulse  alone.  Like  a 
stone  loosened  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  sent  rolling  down,  a  great 
exertion  of  strength  was  requisite  to 
detach  it  from  its  fastenings  in  the 
outset,  but  when  once  set  fully  in 
motion,  its  own  momentum  impels  it 
onwards,  and  urges  it  with  accelerated 
speed  as  it  approaches  the  bottom. 
Nothing  short  of  the  powerful  capital, 
persevering  energy,  and  ceaseless  ef- 
forts of  the  Free- Traders  to  deprive 
the  Celt  of  his  market,  and  render 
valueless  the  labour  of  his  hands,  the 
only  property  he  had  in  the  world, 
could  have  loosened  him  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers ;  but  when  the 
severance  was  once  effected,  he  be- 
came the  child  of  a  new  hemisphere. 
Like  other  strong  passions,  his  affection 
to  the  land  of  his  birth,  when  once  sur- 
mounted by  a  still  stronger  feeling, 
turned  into  hatred,  and  he  fled  across 
the  Atlantic,  bearing  in  his  bosom  the 
inextinguishable  animosity  at  the 
Saxon,  which  from  the  earliest  times 
has  characterised  his  race.  He  is  now 
attracted  to  the  Transatlantic  shore 
by  the  very  feelings  which,  in  former 
days,  chained  him  to  his  own — love 
of  kindred,  family  affection,  gratitude 
for  the  boundless  kindness  which  has 
given  him  the  means  of  passage — the 
prospect  of  a  happy  home  in  the  Far 
West,  surrounded  by  his  family,  his 


relatives,  his  customs,  and  his  recol- 
lections. 

Beyond  all  question,  it  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  intended 
to  lower  prices  and  raise  the  value 
of  money,  which  was  the  remote 
but  certain  cause  of  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  regions  of  California,  and, 
by  setting  men  everywhere  seeking 
for  that  precious  metal,  of  those  of 
Australia  also.  Everybody  knows 
that  it  was  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  Americans  which  brought  its 
hidden  treasures  to  light — the  Spani- 
ards had  had  them  for  three  hundred 
years  under  their  feet,  but  their  lazy 
priest-ridden  people  never  discovered 
them.  Within  three  months  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  getting  his  foot  on  the 
soil  they  were  found  out.  But  what  im- 
pelled the  Americans  into  the  gold- 
laden  regions?  What  caused  them  to 
cross  the  vast  barrier  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  carry  an  army  of  ad- 
venturers to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific? 
It  was  domestic  insolvency — the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  which  drove  them 
into  repudiation  of  their  state  debts  ; 
the  thirst  for  foreign  conquest  and  all 
its  gainful  fruits,  in  a  country  where 
no  statesman  has  ever  yet  so  much  as 
hinted  at  a  direct  tax  for  any  purpose, 
far  less  to  pay  old  debts — the  desire  in 
a  penniless  legislature  of  getting  pos- 
session of  the  treasures  of  Mexico,  and 
finding  the  means  of  discharging  its 
engagements  from  the  sale  of  the  con- 
quered lands.  Then  what  induced 
this  domestic  insolvency,  which  called 
into  such  active  operation,  necessity, 
the  mother  of  invention,  and  sent  a 
cloud  of  hardy,  needy  adventurers 
across  the  Mexican  wilds,  to  win 
wealth  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try at  the  sword's  point  ?  It  was  the 
monetary  policy  of  England,  which 
caused  the  credit  of  the  world  to  de- 
pend on  the  retention  of  gold  in  its 
coffers — a  thing  utterly  impossible  in 
a  bad  season,  with  a  currency  in 
Great  Britain  entirely  dependent  on 
the  keeping  of  the  precious  metals — 
which  did  the  whole. 

The  cashier  of  the  United  States 
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Bank,  Mr  Biddle,  in  his  report  on 
the  causes  which  destroyed  credit  in 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1839  and 
winter  of  1840,  ascribes  it  all  to  the 
heavy  rains  which  fell  in  Great  Britain 
in  August  and  September  in  the  first 
of  these  years.  The  vacillations  in 
the  amount  of  the  imports  in  America 
from  this  country  from  1835  to  1850 
almost  exceed  belief,  and  afford  the 
most  striking  proof  of  the  prodigious 
effects  of  the  monetary  changes  in 
Great  Britain  upon  credit  and  indus- 
try, not  only  in  this  country,  but  over 
the  whole  civilised  world.  The  army 
of  insolvents  which  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  conquered  California, 
were,  literally  speaking,  driven  for- 
ward by  the  monetary  laws  of  Eng- 
land, which  induced  a  general  shock 
and  contraction  of  credit  over  the 
world  the  moment  a  bad  season,  by 
draining  away  the  precious  metals 
from  the  British  shores,  occasioned 
the  putting  on  the  screw  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  America,  as  the  youngest 
civilised  and  industrial  country,  and 
the  most  dependent  on  the  credit,  of 
which  England  was  the  heart  and 
soul,  felt  the  shock  more  than  any 
other  country.  Five-sixths  of  the 
mercantile  wealth  of  the  United  States 
was  swept  away  by  the  dreadful  mo- 
netary storms  of  1839,  1840,  and 
1848.  The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
California  by  the  Americans,  1819, 
coming  immediately  after  the  terrible 
monetary  crisis  of  1817-8  in  Great 
Britain,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the 
connection  of  the  two  things.  And  it 
is  thus  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  facts  recorded  in  history, 
that  the  monetary  and  Free-Trade 
policy  of  England,  intended  to  force 
down  prices,  and  enrich  the  holders 
of  realised  capital  by  augmenting  the 
value  of  money,  and  the  manufacturers 
by  beating  down  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, and  which  for  thirty  years  pro- 
duced these  results  to  a  most  distress- 
ing degree,  has  ended  by  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  treasures  of  nature, 
and  forcing  the  Celt,  the  man  of  la- 
bour, from  his  native  land,  and  occa- 
sioning a  vast  enhancement  of  the  re- 
muneration of  industry,  and  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  realised  capital 
and  profits  of  stock.  Of  a  truth,  Pro- 
vidence has  in  its  own  time  vindicated 
its  attribute  as  the  poor  man's  friend ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 


human  legislation,  "  the  greatest  pos- 
sible happiness  of  the  greatest  possible 
number"  is  visibly  the  principle  of 
the  Divine  administration. 

The  great  revolution  in  our  social 
and  industrial  prospects,  which,  with- 
out intending  it,  the  Free-Traders  have 
helped  to  bring  about,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  themselves,  and  the  ultimate 
interest  of  realised  capital  and  monied 
influence,  will  undoubtedly,  even  in  the 
first  instance,  be  attended  with  great 
and  obvious  advantages  to  society. 
No  one  can  doubt  this,  for  every  one 
sees  it  going  on  around  him.  The  ge- 
neral prosperity  which  now  pervades 
all  classes,  and  which  the  Free-Traders 
are  fain  to  adopt,  as  the  consequence 
of  their  principle  having  been  carried 
into  effect,  is,  in  reality,  owing  to  the 
very  reverse! — it  is  owing  to  their 
monetary  system  having  been  reversed 
by  Providence.  It  is  not  the  cheap- 
ening system,  it  is  the  enhancing 
system  which  has  done  it  all;  and 
that  enhancing  system  is  not  only  no 
part  of  their  policy,  but  it  is  the  direct 
opposite  to  it — it  is  the  very  thing 
which  Sir  R.  Peel  strove  all  his  life 
to  prevent.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  attended  with  a  very  great 
impulse  to  industry  and  extension  of 
credit  to  all  classes ;  and  as  it  tends 
directly  to  raise  the  price  of  produce 
of  all  sorts,  it  ameliorates  the  condition 
of  all  who  live  by  the  production  and 
sale  of  such  produce — that  is,  of  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  In  a 
word,  it  has  directly  undone  all  in  re- 
lation to  prices  which  Sir  R.  Peel  did, 
and  that  has  proved  quite  sufficient  to 
put  the  nation  on  its  feet.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  the  Free -Trader 
boasting  of  the  effects  of  the  reversal 
of  his  decision  as  affording  evidence 
of  its  soundness. 

It  is  not  a  mere  temporary  ad- 
vantage which  has  arisen  from  this 
general  advance  of  prices  over  the 
world,  and  especially  in  the  heart  of 
its  commercial  industry  and  enter- 
prise, Great  Britain.  It  is  a  still 
greater  gain  that  this  advantage  pro- 
mises to  be  durable,  at  least  in  some 
degree.  Without  doubt  there  are 
many  causes  likely  to  produce  mer- 
cantile embarrassment  and  distress 
in  this  country,  which  not  only  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Californian 
and  Australian  mines,  but  which  may 
in  a  certain  degree  be  aggravated  by 
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them.  The  rise  of  prices,  which  has 
been  made  greater  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so,  may,  and  probably 
will,  occasion  an  over-production  on 
the  part  of  our  manufacturers  which 
the  rise  of  prices  elsewhere  may  not 
enable  their  customers  abroad  to  take 
off.  The  great  emigration  at  home 
must  seriously  affect  the  labour  mar- 
ket, and  the  prices  of  production  here 
may  come  to  be  so  high  that  not  only 
may  our  manufacturers  be  unable  to 
compete  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
supply  of  the  foreign  markets,  but 
even  to  keep  their  ground  in  that  of 
their  own.  As  the  advantage  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  looked  for  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cheapening  system,  and 
which,  in  his  estimation,  was  more 
than  sufficientto  counteract  allthepre- 
sent  evils  with  which  it  was  attended, 
was  the  ultimate  extension  of  our 
markets  abroad  from  increased  cheap- 
ness of  production  at  home ;  so  it  is 
very  possible,  nay,  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  reversal  of  his  monetary  po- 
licy may  be  followed  in  both  cases  by 
the  opposite  set  of  consequences,  and 
that  the  impulse  at  present  given  to 
industry  of  all  sorts  by  the  general 
rise  of  prices  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  serious  and  lasting  check  to  it, 
from  the  enhanced  cost  of  production 
acting  more  stringently  on  this  country 
than  on  rival  states. 

But  there  is  one  very  great  and 
peculiar  advantage  which  will  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  the  rise  of  prices 
owing  to  California  and  Australia, 
that  it  will  be  comparatively  gradual, 
and  on  that  very  account  prove  last- 
ing. As  it  arises  from  an  annual  in- 
crease in  the  supplies  of  specie  which 
are  to  form  the  monetary  circulation 
of  the  whole  world,  so  its  effects  must 
be  very  much  diffused,  and  a  plethora 
of  currency  in  any  particular  country 
is  less  likely  to  occur  than  when  it 
was  founded  on  paper,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  increase  in  a  particular  state 
to  any  extent.  The  rise  of  prices 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  so  gradual  that 
it  was  not  perceived  at  the  time, 
and  it  only  became  evident  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  was 
found  that  prices  of  all  sorts  had  been 
quadrupled.  The  rise  in  our  times 
has  been  much  more  sudden,  owing  to 


gold,  in  which  the  great  increase  of 
production  has  taken  place,  being  fif- 
teen times  as  valuable  as  silver,  which 
the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Mexico  chiefly 
yielded.  But  still  it  has  been  and 
must  be  gradual,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  withdrawn.  Those 
frightful  crises  with  which  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  thirty  years  has 
rendered  us  so  familiar,  arising  from 
enterprise  being  violently  stimulated 
at  one  time  by  a  copious  issue  of 
paper  based  on  a  large  store  of  gold  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  and  as  rapidly 
cast  down  at  another  in  consequence 
of  a  serious  drain  setting  in  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  country, 
from  the  necessities  of  foreign  war  or 
the  effects  of  a  bad  harvest,  will  be  no 
longer  heard  of.  We  may  have,  and 
doubtless  will  have,  commercial  dis- 
tress arising  from  the  glutting  of 
markets  and  over-production;  but 
these  terrible  social  spasms — monetary- 
crises,  arising  from'  the  sudden  con- 
traction of  a  circulation  based  on 
gold,  and  of  necessity  drawn  in  when 
it  disappears  —  will  be  numbered 
among  the  things  which  have  been. 

But  while  we  never  can  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  for  the  probable  ces- 
sation of  this  terrific  scourge,  the 
creation  of  human  legislation  and  the 
punishment  of  human  selfishness,  it 
is  not  unmixed  good  which  will  arise 
from  this  change  in  prices  which  is 
going  on  around  us  ;  and  many  conse- 
quences vital  to  our  independence — 
it  may  be,  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
cannot  fail  to  result  from  their  opera- 
tion for  any  length  of  time. 

The  first,  and  without  doubt  the 
most  important  of  these  is,  the  great 
impulse  which  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  rural  labour  must  give  to  the 
already  immense  proportion  of  our 
national  subsistence  which  we  derive 
from  foreign  nations.  Lightly  as, 
while  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  peace 
and  prosperity,  we  may  make  of  this 
circumstance,  it  is  the  one  which  ha& 
proved  fatal  to  the  greatest  states 
which  have  preceded  us  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  world,  and  which  now  most 
seriously  menaces  our  own.  The  vast 
importations  of  foreign  grain  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire  were  the  real  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Rome  in  ancient  times  ; 
and  it  is  going  on  at  such  an  accele- 
rated rate  amongst  us  at  this  time,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  similar  ca- 
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tastrophe  is  to  be  avoided  in  our  own 
]and.  Already  we  import  annually 
from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  quarters 
of  grain  from  foreign  parts,  being 
nearly  four  times  its  average  amount 
before  Free  Trade  was  introduced ; 
and  although  there  was  a  considerable 
check  to  importation  of  grain,  owing 
to  the  bad  harvest  in  the  north  of 
Europe  in  the  year  1852,  it  is  again, 
with  the  slight  rise  of  prices  in  this 
country,  at  this  time  going  on  at  such 
a  rate  as  warrants  the  most  gloomy 
presages  as  to  our  future  dependence 
on  foreign  supplies  for  the  staple  food 
of  our  people.  In  this  change  there 
is  not  only  the  utmost  possible  danger 
to  our  national  independence,  since  our 
chief  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheaten 
flour  come  from  two  countries,  Russia 
and  America,  which  may  any  day 
unite  to  shut  their  harbours  against 
us ;  but  there  must  eventually  accrue 
a  serious  diminution  of  the  home  mar- 
ket for  our  manufacturers,  owing  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
their  best  purchasers. 

In  the  next  place,  the  effect  of  this 
enhanced  price  of  labour  will  be  as 
seriously  felt  by  our  shipping  as  our 
agricultural  interest.  This  is  a  most 
serious  consideration ;  for  the  navy 
is  a  branch  of  industry  to  which, 
equally  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  aid  of  machinery  is  in  a  great  de- 
gree inapplicable,  and  in  which  the 
rude  appliance  of  stout  arms  and  bold 
hearts  is  worth  all  the  art  in  the 
world.  The  high  price  of,  and  dearth 
in,  the  supply  of  labour,  therefore, 
will  more  immediately  and  directly 


affect  our  mercantile  and  royal  navy 
than  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
save  agriculture;  and  the  effects  which 
have  already  taken  place  from  the 
competition  of  states,  where  labour 
was  cheaper  from  money  being  scarcer, 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  most  seri- 
ous apprehensions  of  what  must  ensue 
when  the  competition  is  continued 
with  the  wages  of  labour  much  higher 
in  this  than  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
states  which  vie  with  us  in  nautical 
enterprise.  From  the  table  quoted 
below,  it  appears  that,  from  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  reciprocity 
system  in  1823,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws  in  1849,  foreign 
shipping  had  materially  encroached 
upon  British,  in  the  conducting  of  our 
own  trade:  for  the  former  had  in- 
creased from  926  to  3.531,  or  nearly 
400  per  cent.;  while  the  latter  had 
only  increased  from  3.202  to  9.669,  or 
300  per  cent.  But  this  change,  alarm- 
ing as  it  is  upon  the  future  interests 
of  our  shipping,  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  has  ensued  since  the  repeal  of 
the  navigation  laws,  and  commence- 
ment of  the  great  emigration  from 
the  British  Islands ;  for,  during  the 
three  years  that  have  since  elapsedr 
foreign  shipping  has  advanced  from 
4.334  to  6.159,  that  is,  about  50 
per  cent;  and  British  from  9.669  to- 
9.820,  that  is,  about  sb  per  cent. 
The  superior  growth  of  foreign  to 
home  shipping  in  carrying  on  our  own 
trade,  also  is,  at  this  very  moment, 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  as  appears 
from  the  tables  showing  the  compa- 
rative progress  of  the  two  in  this 
very  year  :* — 


*  TOTAL  TONNAGE  AND  ENTRIES — 


British.              Foreign. 

British.            Foreign. 

1822, 

3,202,807           926,603 

1837, 

5,164,393        2,042,64a 

1823,f 

3,287,835        1,146,567 

1838, 

5,661,623        2,434,469 

1824, 

3,454,359        1,506,401 

1839, 

6,198,261        2,779,461 

1825, 

3,937,159        1,865,378 

1840, 

6,490,485        2,949,182 

1826,. 

3,688,068        1,386,556 

1841, 

6,790,490        2,648,057 

1827, 

3,974,583        1,529,685 

1842, 

6,669,995        2,457,479 

1828, 

4,100,754        1,242,738 

1843, 

7,181,179        2,643,38a 

1829, 

4,247,714        1,440,853 

1844, 

7,500,285        2,846,481 

1830, 

4,282,189        1,517,196 

1845, 

8,346,090        3,531,215 

1831, 

4,668,249        1,770,662 

1846, 

8,688,143        3,727,438 

1832, 

4,415,249        1,291,202 

1847, 

9,712,464        4,566,732- 

1833, 

4,428,088        1,520,686 

1848, 

9,289,560        4,017,066. 

1834, 

4,594,588        1,686,732 

1849, 

9,669,638        4,334,750 

1835, 

4,862,675        1,772,260 

1850, 

9,442,544        5,062,520 

1836', 

5,037,059        2,084,019 

1851, 

9,820,876        6,159,322 

-Parliamentary  Returns,  March  1 853. 
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We  should  fall  into  the  most  enor- 
mous error,  therefore,  if  w«  should 
imagine  that  our  maritime  interests 
are  in  a  safe  and  desirable  state,  be- 
cause freights  are  high,  and  wages  of 
seamen  extravagant  at  this  moment. 
That  state  of  matters  is,  without 
doubt,  in  the  general  case,  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  prosperity,  and  the  best 
commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  which  have  brought  about 
such  an  auspicious  condition  of  things. 
But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  on  the 
most  cursory  survey,  that  the  present 
rise  in  everything  connected  with  our 
shipping  is  not  only  not  founded  on 
durable  causes  of  prosperity,  but  the 
very  reverse;  and  that  it  portends 
not  the  superiority  of  our  commercial 
navy  over  that  of  other  nations,  but 
that  of  theirs  over  us.  It  arises  from 
the  vast  exportation  of  our  labourers, 
and  importation  of  their  food;  neither 
of  which  is  either  a  cause  or  an  indi- 
cation of  public  wellbeing.  When 
a  nation  conies  to  export  annually 
350,000  of  its  labourers,  and  to  im- 
port eight  or  ten  millions  of  quarters 
of  grain  for  the  food  of  those  who  re- 
main, it  is  clear  that  the  nation  is  not  in 
a  very  safe  or  desirable  position.  Its 
situation  resembles  the  estate  of  the 
spendthrift,  which  is  for  the  time  vivi- 
fied and  improved  by  the  extravagant 
expenditure  and  wasting  away  of  the 
substance  of  a  prodigal  heir.  And  the 
temporary  impulse  given  to  shipping 
and  seafaring  persons  by  this  waste- 
ful system  of  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  sea,  with  men  going  out  and  food 
coming  in,  such  as  it  is,  has  already 
proved  more  advantageous  to  foreign 
states  than  ourselves,  for  the  propor- 
tion of  it  which  they  enjoy  is  every 
day  becoming  greater.  So  that  we 
have  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of 
being  able  to  say,  that,  if  we  are  ex- 
porting our  people,  and  importing  our 
food,  we  are,  at  least,  gaining  some- 
thing from  the  wasteful  traffic :  for 
foreign  states,  which  may  any  day 
become  our  enemies,  are  daily  en- 
croaching more  and  more  on  our  sea- 
men and  ships  in  conducting  it.  We 
are  like  a  proprietor  who  is  pulling 
down  his  castle  so  rapidly  that  his 
labourers  make  a  gainful  trade  in  the 
mean  time  by  carting  away  the  stones ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  process  of  de- 
molition has  become  so  rapid  that  his 
own  waggons  are  not  adequate  to  the 
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removal  of  the  debris,  and  those  of  his 
neighbours  are  daily  carrying  off  more 
and  more  of  the  lucrative  but  ruinous 
profits. 

As  this  encroaching  of  foreign  ship- 
ping on  our  own,  in  the  export  of  la- 
bourers and  import  of  food,  is  owing 
to  causes  of  a  durable,  and  now  irre- 
mediable nature  amongst  us,  so  it 
may  not  only  be  expected  to  continue, 
but  increase.  The  more  that  foreign 
corn  comes  in,  the  more  must  our  ag- 
ricultural labourers  go  out,  because 
their  employers  will  be  unable,  by  the 
forcible  reduction  of  price  of  the  im- 
ported article,  to  make  any  profit  by 
their  labour.  The  more  that  the  ro- 
bust and  healthy  inhabitants  of  the 
country  emigrate,  the  greater  will  be 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
hands  for  either  our  commercial  or 
royal  navy,  and  the  higher  the  wages 
received  by  those  who  can  be  got  to 
convey  our  inhabitants  across  the  At- 
lantic. It  is  in  them,  not  among  the 
comparatively  weak  and  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  inland  towns,  that  the 
nursery  of  a  powerful  race  of  seamen 
is  to  be  found.  The  higher  our  sea- 
men's wages,  and  the  greater  the 
profits  made  by  the  shipping  interest, 
the  greater  will  be  the  inducement 
for  foreign  shipowners,  who  can  both 
build  and  navigate  their  vessels  cheap- 
er than  we  can,  to  engage  in  the  gain- 
ful traffic  to  be  made  in  the  scattering 
abroad  the  huge  fragments  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  Thus,  one  step  in  the 
downward  progress,  by  natural  con- 
sequence, induces  another  ;  one  deep 
calls  on  another  ;  and  no  stop  can  be 
anticipated  in  the  progress  of  decom- 
position, till  the  vast  fabric  is  at  last 
resolved  into  its  original  elements,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  can  bring  no 
more  profit,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  destroy. 

The  danger,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  encroach- 
ment of  foreign  shipping  on  our  own, 
in  carrying  on  our  own  trade,  is  not 
that  ours  will  .decay,  but  that  theirs 
will  increase  faster  than  our  own,  and 
then  onr  means  of  defence  as  a  mari- 
time power,  and  existence  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  may  come  to  be  de- 
stroyed. If  our  shipping  doubles  in 
ten  years,  and  that  of  our  Continental 
rivals  quadruples  in  the  same  period, 
it  is  evident  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  and  may  be  calculated  with 
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mathematical  certainty,  when  the 
latter  will  first  equal  and  then  exceed 
the  former.  As  soon  as  this  effect 
takes  place,  our  means  of  existence 
as  an  independent  power  are  not  only 
threatened,  but  at  an  end  :  because 
our  rival  maritime  neighbours  may 
any  day,  by  declaring  war,  and  with- 
drawing their  shipping  from  our  trade, 
deprive  us  at  once  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  above  the  half  of  our  com- 
merce, and  consequently  reduce  us  to 
the  necessity  of  submission  without 
firing  a  shot.  This  danger  is  obviously 
most  seriously  increased  by  the  large 
proportion  of  the  food  of  the  nation, 
already  above  a  fifth,  which  comes 
from  foreign  parts.  How  many  years' 
purchase  would  any  man  give  for  the 
independence  of  England,  if  we  have 
arrived  at  that  point  that  the  half  of 
the  food  of  our  people  is  imported 
from  foreign  parts,  and  the  half  of 
our  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  bot- 
toms ?  And  yet  is  there  any  one  who 
can  deny  that  that  is  the  rock  on 
which  we  are  obviously  drifting,  as 
certainly  as  the  progress  of  the  sun  is 
from  east  to  west :  nay,  that  our  pre- 
sent prosperity  is  mainly  "owing  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  we  are  ad- 
vancing in  our  perilous  course  ? 

Our  manufacturers  may  perhaps 
imagine  that  these  dangers  threaten 
the  agricultural  and  shipping  interests 
more  than  themselves,  and  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  of  exports  to  the  gold  regions 
of  America,  will  for  long  enable  them 
to  drive  a  profitable  trade  amidst  the 
decline  of  the  other  great  national 
interests.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
effect  will  for  a  considerable  period 
take  place.  Our  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia this  year  will  probably  turn 
£4,000,000  sterling,  and  in  ten  years 
may,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
amount  to  ten  millions  ;  and  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  great  advantages 
we  have  over  other  countries  in  ca- 
pital, coal,  iron,  and  machinery,  may 
long  enable  us  to  retain  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  this  growing  trade,  not- 
withstanding all  the  competition  of 
rival  states.  So  far  there  is  a  very 
cheering  prospect,  and  it  is  the  more 
so  because  it  arises  from  the  growing 
prosperity  of  our  own  colonies,  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  not  the  rise  of 
rival  or  hostile  nations.  It  is  not  the 
least  surprising  or  memorable  circum- 
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stance  of  this  age  of  wonders  that  it 
has  at  one  blow  re-established  the  co- 
lonial, and  reduced  to  its  just  propor- 
tion the  foreign  trade  system,  and  that 
the  very  party  who  have  so  long 
decried  our  colonies  as  useless  and 
burdensome  limbs  of  the  empire,  which 
it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  lop  off  as 
speedily  as  possible,  are  now  driven 
to  those  very  colonies  to  find  the  only 
solutions  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
their  Free-Trade  policy  has  landed 
the  State. 

But  it  is  not  unmixed  good  even  to 
our  manufacturers  that  has  arisen 
from  the  great  monetary  and  social 
changes  which  are  going  on  around 
us.  Gold  and  emigration  threaten 
them  with  dangers  and  evils  as  well 
as  the  other  classes  of  society,  and 
they  may  perhaps  find  it  even  more 
difficult  to  withstand  the  competition 
of  foreign  rivals  under  the  elevated 
prices  on  which  we  are  now  entering, 
than  under  the  cheapening  system  of 
former  days. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  which  already 
has  amounted  in  the  mauufacturing 
districts  to  40  per  cent,  must  tell,  and 
that  powerfully,  on  the  cost  at  which 
we  can  raise  manufactured  articles. 
Every  one  engaged  in  business  knows 
how  large  a  part  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  raw  material,  and  the  wages 
of  the  labour  employed  upon  it,  com- 
pose, and  how  close  a  shave  it  often  is 
to  extract  any  profit  at  all,  if  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  either  is  enhanced 
without  a  proportional  rise  in  the  price 
finally  received  for  the  manufactured 
article.  When  both  are  advanced,  as 
they  must  and  assuredly  will  be  by  the 
effects  of  the  influx  of  gold,  they  must 
be  exposed  to  difficulty,  unless  they 
can  raise  the  price  of  the  manufactured 
article  in  the  same  proportion.  This 
might  have  been  easily  done  under  a 
system  of  Protection,  because  import 
duties  would  have  covered  the  differ- 
ence of  the  cost  of  production  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  states.  But  as 
Protection,  though  still  kept  up  to  a 
certain  extent  to  support  our  manu- 
facturers, is  not  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
cover  a  great  difference  in' the  cost  of 
production,  it  becomes  a  very  serious 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  our 
manufacturers,  how  they  are  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers under  high  prices,  either  in 
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the  supply  of  foreign  markets,  or  in 
the  preservation  of  our  own.  For 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
prices  will  be  raised  much  more  in  our 
manufacturing  towns  than  in  those  of 
the  Continent,  simply  because  we  are 
much  richer  than  they  are ;  can  both 
take  off  and  require  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  for 
carrying  on  our  trade;  have  a  much 
larger  paper  currency,  which  ample 
supplies  of  specie  keep  out  and  render 
stable;  and  because  the  drain  of  emi- 
gration is  felt  with  ten  times  the  force 
upon  our  labour  market  that  it  exer- 
cises on  any  other,  simply  because  our 
emigration  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  our  people,  ten  times 
greater  than  theirs. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  although  all  classes  feel 
themselves  greatly  benefited  and  re- 
lieved from  the  effects  of  the  great 
rise  of  prices,  the  more  especially  from 
its  contrast  to  the  long  and  dreary 
period  of  low  prices  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  yet  this  result,  in  its  effect 
upon  industry,  as  well  manufactur- 
ing as  nautical,  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  durable.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
different  countries,  under  the  new 
scale,  will  soon  proclaim  themselves. 
The  present  universal  stimulus  arising 
from  the  general  rise  of  prices  cannot 
continue.  The  effects  of  the  beating 
down  of  important  branches  of  our 
industry  by  foreign  competition,  must 
make  themselves  felt  upon  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market.  If 
the  agricultural  and  the  shipping  in- 
terests, those  great  and  important 
branches  of  our  industry,  are  seriously 
depressed  by  the  effects  of  Free  Trade 
and  high  prices,  how  are  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  home  market  to  be 
supported  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  for  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  an  extensive  market 
for  our  industry,  if  the  sources  from 
which  the  funds  for  their  maintenance 
come  are  cut  off;  and  how  are  these 
sources  to  be  filled  up,  if  the  industry 
which  creates  the  funds  for  their  sup- 
port is  dried  up  ?  The  home  market 
is  well  known  to  be  double  all  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  world  put  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  home  market  is 
rendered  unprofitable,  how  is  the  chief 
market  for  our  manufacturers  to  be 
maintained  ? 


Nay,  in  the  supply  of  foreign  mar- 
kets the  same  danger  threatens  us. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  our  manu- 
facturers are  to  preserve  their  advan- 
tages in  the  supply  of  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, if  the  price  oif  labour  is  materially 
higher  here  than  it  is  elsewhere.  Cus- 
tomers invariably  look  for  the  cheapest 
persons  to  supply  them ;  and  if  the 
foreign  manufacturers  can  meet  their 
demands  cheaper  than  the  English 
ones  can  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  will  not  give  them  the  preference. 
This  all  depends,  of  course,  on  the  fact 
of  the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Bri- 
tain being  higher  than  in  the  adjoining 
states  of  the  Continent.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  months  may  con- 
vince us  how  likely  this  is  to  occur ; 
and  if  the  records  of  the  war,  when  the 
currency  of  England  was  so  much 
augmented  by  the  issue  of  paper,  are 
consulted,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all 
such  circumstances  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  infinitely  more  enhanced  in 
the  rich  and  commercial  old  states, 
than  in  the  poor  and  agricultural 
young  ones. 

These  are  some  of  the  industrial 
effects  which  may  be  anticipated  from 
the  great  monetary  revolution  which 
is  now  going  on  around  us,  from  the 
vast  produce  of  the  Californian  and 
Australian  mines.  But  there  are 
other  effects  of  a  social  character 
which  are  still  more  important,  and 
the  consideration  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  review  of  the 
consequences  it  is  destined  to  produce, 
and  is  in  the  course  of  producing,  upon 
society  in  this  country  and  over  the 
world. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  influence  which 
it  will  have  in  diminishing  the  weight 
and  influence  of  realised  capital ;  in  a 
word,  in  undoing  all,  in  this  respect, 
that  the  legislation  of  the  preceding 
thirty  years  had  done.  No  one  who 
considers  the  changes  which  went  on 
in  British  society  during  the  thirty 
years  that  money  was  constantly  be- 
coming more  and  labour  less  valuable, 
can  doubt  that  they  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  changes  in  the  balance 
of  political  power  and  the  constitution 
of  the  state  which  have  occurred.  It 
Avas  this  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  realised  capital,  and  decline  in  that 
of  the  produce  of  industry,  which  went 
on  for  so  long  a  time,  that  occasioned 
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the  great  change  in  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  different  classes  of  society, 
and  general  suffering  among  the  la- 
bouring ones,  which  terminated  in  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  precise  reverse  of 
this  may  be  anticipated  from  the  re- 
currence of  causes  so  much  the  reverse 
of  those  which  had  produced  it.  If 
the  working  classes  are  generally  well 
employed,  and  industry  is  adequately 
remunerated,  it  may  with  confidence 
be  anticipated  that  cheerfulness,  the 
very  reverse  of  the  sullen  discontent 
which  ensued  from  the  opposite  state 
of  things,  will  ensue. 

One  obvious  and  immediate  effect 
which  will  result  from  such  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  industrial  classes 
of  society  is,  that  the  influence  of 
towns  will  insensibly  decline,  and  that 
of  the  country  be  restored.  The  con- 
stant increase  in  the  value  of  money 
gave  a  vast  increase  of  influence  to  the 
monied  classes  who  dwelt  in  towns, 
and  a  proportional  diminution  in  that 
of  the  agricultural  interest  who  live  in 
the  country,  and  are  supported  by  its 
labour.  Not  only  were  the  landlords 
and  their  tenantry  weakened  by  the 
diminished  price  which  they  received 
for  their  produce,  but  they  were  ren- 
dered powerless  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree by  the  exactions  of  their  credi- 
tors, the  amount  of  whose  debts  suf- 
fered no  abatement,  save  from  the  re- 
duction of  interest  by  the  changes  which 
were  making  so  vast  a  revolution  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  different 
classes  of  society.  In  proportion  as 
these  parties  were  rendered  unequal 
to  bearing  the  weight  of  their  debts, 
were  the  creditors  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance ;  and  the  whole  monied 
and  industrious  classes  who  dwelt  in 
towns,  and  depended  on  the  value  of 
money,  enriched  and  rendered  more 
powerful. 

As  the  reverse  of  all  this  must  ensue 
from  the  opening  of  the  great  banks 
of  issue  in  California  and  Australia, 
so  the  opposite  set  of  effects  may  with 
confidence  be  anticipated  from  their 
effects.  The  long  preponderance  of 
money  over  labour  will  be  first  less- 
ened, and  at  last  taken  away.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  brought  about  by 
the  policy  which,  by  rendering  the 
sovereign  worth  two  sovereigns,  ere 
long  made  the  representation  of 
the  holders  of  sovereigns  in  the  le- 
gislature nearly  double  in  number 
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that  of  the  raisers  of  corn.  But 
if  the  sovereign  comes  to  be  worth 
only  a  sovereign,  and  at  last  worth 
only  half  a  sovereign,  what  will  come 
of  the  holders  of  debts  measured  by 
that  standard  ?  Will  they  be  able  to 
maintain  the  place  won  by  the  doub- 
ling of  the  value  of  money  after  it  has 
been  halved?  Unquestionably  they 
will  not.  In  social  not  less  than  mili- 
tary contests,  the  last  sovereign  carries 
the  day.  The  monied  classes  will  not 
be  ruined  by  the  change,  as  the  indus- 
trial well-nigh  were  by  the  measures 
procured  during  their  ascendancy;  but 
their  wings  will  be  clipped,  their  pre- 
ponderance diminished,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  preserve  their  own  interests  in 
the  measures  of  the  Legislature,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  effect  upon  the 
industrial  classes  of  society,  propor- 
tionally taken  away. 

The  landed  interest  also  will,  to  a 
certain  degree,  recover  their  wealth 
and  importance  under  the  operation 
of  the  change  of  prices.  As  the  price 
of  grain,  and  of  all  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  will  be  materially  raised,  proba- 
bly, before  five  years  have  elapsed, 
doubled  by  the  gold  discoveries,  their 
revenues  must  be  proportionally  aug- 
mented, and  the  weight  of  their  debts 
in  a  similar  degree  lessened.  This  is 
a  most  important  effect,  which  will 
not  only  relieve  them  of  great  part  of 
their  difficulties,  but,  by  enabling  them 
to  increase  their  expenditure,  restore 
a  considerable  part  of  that  influence 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and 
in  a  certain  degree  alter  .the  present 
subverted  balance  of  society.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  unmixed  good 
which  will  result  even  to  the  landed 
interest  from  these  changes  in  the  re- 
spective position  of  the  differentclasses 
of  society.  The  evil  which  was  done 
to  them  during  the  usurpation  of  power 
by  the  monied  classes,  from  the  ope- 
ration of  Peel's  bill,  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  the  change  in  the  value  of 
money  which  has  now  set  in  on  the 
other  side.  Protection  has  been  taken 
away,  emigration  has  set  in,  and  will 
not  for  a  long  period,  to  all  appearance, 
be  arrested.  The  enhanced  value  of 
money  will,  of  necessity,  operate  much 
more  powerfully  on  the  wages  of  la- 
bour in  this  than  any  of  the  adjoining 
states  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  cost, 
especially  of  producing  grain  crops, 
will  be  enhanced  much  more  here  than. 
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in  the  adjoining  states.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  must  be  a  daily  in- 
creasing importation  of  foreign  grain, 
which  will  at  length  arrive  at  such  a 
point  as  will  turn  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  arable  into  grass  lands,  and  render 
us  dependent  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
food  upon  the  industry  of  foreign  lands. 
Still,  even  then,  how  disastrous  soever 
the  change  may  prove  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  security  of  the  country,  its 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  incomes  of 
the  landed  proprietors  will  be  very 
great ;  and  possibly  England,  like 
Rome  when  taken  by  the  Goths,  may 
come  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thou- 
sand great  landed  proprietors,  deriv- 
ing their  revenue  from  the  profits  of 
pasture-lands,  but  many  of  them  in 
possession  of  £150,000  a -year  of 
rental. 

One  very  curious  and  unforeseen 
effect  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
progression  in  the  value  of  money, 
and  rise  in  the  money  price  of  every- 
thing else ;  and  that  is,  the  effect  it 
must  come,  ere  long,  to  have  on  the 
class  of  persons  entitled  to  the  elec- 
toral suffrage  under  the  existing  law. 
This  is  the  practical  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  which  must  result  from  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  money.  If 
£10  comes  to  be  only  worth  £5,  the 
ten-pounder  practically  becomes  a 
live-pounder,  and  the  suffrage  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  lowered  a 
half.  Great,  indeed,  must  be  the 
effect  of  this  alteration  on  the  popular 
influence  and  balance  of  parties  in  the 
state.  A  similar  change  took  place 
in  former  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  South  Ame- 
rica. The  40s.  freeholder,  who,  when 
the  franchise  was  fixed,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  was  originally  worth  £40 
a-year  of  our  money,  gradually  fell, 
with  the  influx  of  silver,  to  be  only 
worth,  first,  £20  a-year,  then  £10, 
then  £5,  and  at  last  only  £2.  A  simi- 
lar change  may  be  anticipated  as  likely 
to  take  place  still  more  quickly  from 
the  influx  of  gold,  which,  as  the  more 
valuable  metal,  will  affect  prices  much 
more  rapidly  than  silver  did;  and 
possibly,  before  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  if  the  produce  of  the  mines 
continues  to  be  as  considerable  as  it 
now  is,  the  ten-pounder  may  in  reality 
become  what  a  fa?0-pounder  was  at 
the  date  of  the  Reform  Bill  being 
passed.  The  effect  of  this  will,  of 


course,  be,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  still  further  popularised 
than  it  now  is ;  it  will  be  returned  by 
a  constituency,  the  majority  of  which 
is  composed  of  the  WORKING  CLASSES. 
By  the  simple  act  of  Providence,  in 
opening  the  mines  of  California  and 
Australia,  power  in  Great  Britain  will 
slip  from  the  hands  of  the  ten-pound- 
ers— that  is,  the  BUYING  AND  SELLING 
CLASS — and  fall  into  those  of  the  four- 
pounders — that  is,  the  WORKING  AND 
PRODUCING  CLASS.  As  the  burgh 
members  are  three-fifths  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  this  class  of  men  will,  if 
the  present  constitution  remains  un- 
altered, and  without  any  legislative 
lowering  of  the  franchise,  acquire  the 
entire  direction  of  the  state. 

As  this  change  arises  from  causes 
beyond  human  prevention  or  control, 
and  lasting  in  their  operation,  it  be- 
comes of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  ascertain  what  alteration  it  is  likely 
to  produce  on  the  course  of  legislation, 
and  the  commercial  and  financial  po- 
licy and  destinies  of  the  state.  In 
venturing  to  speculate  on  the  probable 
results  of  this  great  change,  the  only 
safe  principles  we  can  go  upon  are, 
that  men,  when  possessed  of  power, 
will  use  it  for  their  own  real  or  sup- 
posed interests,  and  that  those  inte- 
rests must  be  such  as  are  immediate, 
and  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface. 
Experience  has  shed  a  broad  light  on 
this  subject.  The  ten- pounders  in 
Great  Britain  got  possession,  by 
means  of  the  Reform  Bill,  of  supreme 
power,  and  they  immediately  made 
use  of  it  to  introduce  the  cheapening 
system,  in  order  to  augment  the  range 
of  their  markets,  and  increase  the  pro- 
fits of  buying  and  selling.  Free  Trade 
was  a  corollary  from,  and  direct  con- 
sequence of,  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
gave  the  shopkeepers  the  command  of 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  working  classes,  by  means  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  acquired  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  France  and  America,  and 
the  first  use  they  made  of  their  power 
was  to  establish  a  rigid  system  of  pro- 
tection in  both  countries,  in  the  former 
by  ad  valorem  protective  duties  of  30 
per  cent  on  every  species  of  produce ; 
in  the  latter  by  discriminating  duties 
still  more  effective.  These  opposite 
results  were  the  natural,  and,  in  truth, 
unavoidable,  consequence  of  the  same 
principle — self-interest  moulding  the 
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measures  of  the  legislature  according 
to  the  class  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  In  the  one,  as  this 
power  was  vested  in  the  shopkeepers, 
everything  was  sacrificed  to  their  real 
or  supposed  interests,  which  were  uni- 
versally conceived  to  be,  to  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear.  In  the  other,  as  it  was 
placed  in  the  working  classes,  who,  in 
every  country,  form  a  vast  majority 
under  a  universal  or  low  suffrage  sys- 
tem, this  object  was  disregarded,  and 
the  paramount  consideration  was  to 
secure  the  interests  of  labour,  by  ex- 
cluding the  competition  of  rival  states. 
We  have  often  said,  in  reference  to 
the  plans  for  lowering  the  suffrage, 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  descend- 
ing through  the  stratum  of  Free  Trade 
into  that  of  Protection.  As  the  suf- 
frage will  be  practically  lowered,  in  a 
few  years,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a 
half  of  its  existing  amount,  by  the 
simple  operation  of  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money,  irrespective  of  any 
legislative  enactments,  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  whether  this  ef- 
fect will  not  take  place  in  this  country, 
and  is  not,  in  truth,  inevitable.  The 
operatives,  especially  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  own  interests,  and  dread  no- 
thing so  much  as  that  beating-down 
and  cheapening  system,  which  is  so 
much  the  object  of  favour  with  the 
shopkeeping  class  above  them.  At 
present  they  submit  to  it  because  they 
cannot  help  it,  and  have  been  enticed 
into  this  system  by  the  cry  of  cheap 
bread,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  big 
and  the  little  loaf.  But  let  them  get 
the  command  of  the  state  by  the  vir- 
tual or  legislative  lowering  of  the 
franchise,  so  as  to  admit  the  millions 
to  sway  the  elections,  and  we  shall 
see  what  they  will  do.  Rely  upon  it, 
they  will  establish  a  system  of  protec- 
tion to  exclude  the  competition  of 
rival  states,  just  as  they  have  done  in 
France  and  America.  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  the  cotton -spinners  of 
England  will  look  with  a  favourable 
eye  on  the  importation,  duty  free,  or 
at  a  small  cost,  of  the  cotton  goods  of 
France  or  Germany,  or  the  silk-manu- 
facturers of  Spitalfields  or  Maccles- 
field  on  that  of  the  silks  of  Lyons  ? 
The  thing  is  ridiculous,  and  out  of  the 
question.  And  as  prices  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  much  more  raised 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  rival  Con- 
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tinental  states,  this  effect  will  be  great- 
ly accelerated  by  the  enhancement  of 
prices,  owing  to  the  increased  gold  com- 
ing in.  There  will  be  more  difficulty, 
doubtless,  in  persuading  the  opera- 
tives of  towns  that  their  interests  are 
identified  with  protection  to  agricul- 
tural produce,  because  it  tends  to 
augment  the  price  of  provisions.  But 
as  the  classes  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  agriculture  are  double 
those  dependent  on  manufactures,  any 
considerable  lowering  of  the  franchise, 
either  directly  by  law,  or  indirectly  by 
an  enlarged  currency,  will  gradually 
give  them  the  majority,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  electoral  dis- 
tricts would  at  once  do  so. 

The  great  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  vesting  of  the  government 
of  the  state  in  the  working  classes,  is 
not  to  the  monarchy,  but  to  the  hold- 
ers of  realised  wealth.  Experience 
has  now  opened  the  eyes  of  men 
generally  to  the  important  truth  that 
universal  suffrage,  in  old  states,  leads 
directly  and  inevitably  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  despotic  and  monarchical 
power :  the  example  of  republican 
France  seating  Louis  Napoleon  on 
the  throne  by  a  majority  of  seven 
millions  of  votes,  has  not  been 
lost  upon  mankind.  The  reason  is, 
that  when  power  is  so  infinitely  sub- 
divided, it  becomes,  like  air  or  water, 
valueless  in  general  estimation  to  its 
possessors ;  and  the  powerful  agency 
of  individual  ambition  being  thus  re- 
moved from  the  social  and  national 
feelings  of  mankind,  the  instinct  of 
loyalty  acts  with  undiminished  force. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria  would  be  endangered 
by  the  establishment  of  universal  suf- 
frage in  the  British  dominions ;  and  but 
for  the  fatal  supremacy  of  Paris,  France, 
in  1793,  would  have  supported  the  mo- 
narchy, and  maintained  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  throne.  But  the  case  is  very 
different  with  the  holders  of  realised 
capital  or  great  estates.  They  would 
run  the  most  imminent  hazard  from 
any  change  which  should  admit  the 
working  classes  into  the  direction  of 
the  state.  What  they  would  do  may 
be  guessed  at  with  unerring  certainty, 
by  observing  what,  on  a  similar  ac- 
quisition, the  ten-pounders  have  done. 

They  have  established  Free  Trade, 
relieved  themselves  of  all  direct  taxes, 
and  declared  an  absolute  immunity 
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from  direct  taxation  in  their  own 
favour,  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
dismissal  from  office  of  any  govern- 
ment proposing  such  a  monstrous 
thing  as  the  imposition  of  any  bur- 
dens on  them.  They  willingly  lay  it 
on  the  land  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
successions,  or  on  professions  in  that 
of  an  impost  or  income,  because  they 
are  below  the  taxable  law  ;  but  any- 
thing like  a  house-tax,  which  would  in- 
clude themselves,  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  household-suffrage  men  will  be 
not  a  whit  behind  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  the  notables  of  France,  and 
the  ten-pounders  of  England,  in  de- 
•claring  an  immunity  from  taxation  in 
their  own  favour ;  but  as  they  have, 
in  general,  no  income  to  tax  under 
any  line  which  they  will  permit  to  be 
-drawn,  and  no  property  to  succeed  to, 
the  immunity  for  which  they  will  con- 
tend will  be  from  the  taxes  on  con- 
sumption of  such  articles  as  they  eat 
and  do  not  produce.  Tea,  sugar,  beer, 
tobacco,  rum,  spirits,  and  the  like,  if 
rendered  duty  free,  would  free  them 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  millions,  great 
part  of  which  they  do  pay ;  and  to 
the  removal  of  these  taxes,  as  the 
real  burden  on  labour,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  certain  the  efforts  of  the 
working  classes,  under  any  approach 
to  universal  suffrage,  will  be  mainly 
directed.  The  gap  they  will  propose 
to  fill  up  by  increased  duties  on  real- 
ised property,  in  the  form  of  property- 
tax  and  succession- duties — that  is,  by 
indirect  measures  of  confiscation. 
•*'  Free  Trade,"  say  the  Americans, 
"  is  another  word  for  direct  taxation ; 
:and  direct  taxation  is  another  word 
for  abolition  of  state  debts."  If  the 
fundholders  of  Great  Britain  come  to 
be]  threatened  with  direct  or  indirect 
confiscation,  it  will  be  the  consequence 
of  the  system  of  government  which, 
for  selfish  objects,  they  themselves 
introduced. 

But  whatever  opinions  maybe  form- 
ed on  these  speculative  points,  the  un- 
ravelling of  which  as  yet  lies  buried  in 
the  womb  of  fate,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  has  already  been  proved, 


that  we  have  been  saved  from  a  mone- 
tary crisis  of  the  most  severe,  perhaps 
unprecedented  description,  in  these 
times,  entirely  in  consequence  of  the 
monetary  system  of  Sir  R.  Peel  having 
been  counterworked  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Californian  and  Australian 
mines.  With  a  balance  of  imports 
over  exports  of  from  £30,000,000  to 
£40,000,000  sterling  a-year  for  five 
years  past,  how  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  a  monetary  crisis  could  have 
been  averted,  of  the  most  dreadful 
character,  if  the  plentiful  supplies  from 
the  gold  regions  had  not  given  us  the 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency? 
This  explains  how  it  happens  that  the 
gold  does  not  remain  in  this  country, 
and  how  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  though  still  immense,  has 
sunk  £4,000,000  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  goes  abroad  to  pay  the 
balance  of  imports  over  exports  occa- 
sioned by  the  Free-Trade  system.  But 
for  these  immense  supplies,  the  mak- 
ing good  that  balance  must,  two  years 
ago,  have  landed  us  in  a  crisis  exceed- 
ing in  severity  anything  recorded  in 
English  history — the  crash  of  1847  it- 
self not  excepted.  Suppose  at  this 
moment  the  importations  of  gold  were 
to  cease,  or  to  be  seriously  diminished, 
can  any  one  doubt  that  a  dreadful 
monetary  crisis  would  not  at  once  en- 
sue ?  The  huge  balance  of  imports  over 
exports  would  speedily  drain  us  of  our 
gold,  and,  of  course,  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  system,  drain  us  of  our  notes 
also.  Even  as  it  is,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  any  foreign  events 
likely  to  increase  this  vast  drain  upon 
our  metallic  resources  will  occasion  a 
considerable  embarrassment  in  the 
money  market,  of  which  the  recent 
raising  of  bank  discounts  to  34  per 
cent  on  the  prospect  of  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  is  a  proof.  If  then 
we  are,  and  have  for  two  years  been 
prosperous,  it  is  not  in  consequence  of, 
but  in  spite  of  Free  Trade ;  if  we  have 
avoided,  and  are  avoiding  disaster,  it 
is  not  in  consequence  of  our  monetary 
system,  but  because  Providence  has 
reversed  it. 


Printed  by  William  Blachvood  <$"  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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WHEN  a  distinguished  man  sinks 
into  his  grave,  from,  the  midst  of 
many  rivals  in  a  common  race,  the 
strife  of  opinions  in  reference  to  him 
is  instantaneously  allayed;  personal 
feelings,  if  not  quenched,  are  repressed 
and  hushed  ;  and,  like  the  heroism  of 
the  triumphant  warrior,  when  he  is 
caught  by  the  anxious  eyeemerging  un- 
scathed from  the  battle  and  the  smoke, 
his  merits  appear  now  unclouded  and 
confessed.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
his  own  profession  in  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  valuable  work  now  be- 
fore us.  Snatched  suddenly  from  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  before  the  third 
edition  of  his  Materia  Medico,  was 
completed,  there  are  few  in  any  way 
familiar  with  the  subject  who  will 
not  regret  the  sudden  extinction  of  so 
much  learning,  and,  apart  from  all 
private  considerations,  that  the  world 
should  have  so  prematurely  lost  the 
benefits  of  his  ripening  judgment  and 
experience,  and  the  results  of  his 
extended  reading  and  research.  Yet 
how  many  precious  cabinets  of  col- 
lected knowledge  do  we  see  thus 
hurriedly  sealed  up  for  ever!  How 
often,  when  a  man  appears  to  have 
reached  that  condition  of  mental  cul- 
ture and  accumulated  information,  in 
which  he  is  fitted  to  do  the  most  for 


the  advancement  of  learning,  or  for 
promoting  the  material  comfort  of  his 
fellows,  how  often  does  the  cold  hand 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  paralyse 
and  stop  him!  He  has  been  per- 
mitted to  add  only  a  small  burden  of 
earth  to  the  rising  mound  of  intel- 
lectual elevation,  scarcely  enough  to 
signify  to  aftercomers  that  his  hand  has 
laboured  at  the  work.  Nevertheless, 
he  may  have  shown  a  new  way  of 
advancing,  in  some  sense,  so  that  to 
others  the  toil  is  easier  and  the  progress 
faster,  because  he  has  gone  before. 
The  more,  however,  the  true-hearted 
worker  in  the  cause  of  progressive 
science  becomes  familiar  with  its 
actual  condition  and  its  great  future, 
the  more  he  becomes  satisfied  also  of 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  associate 
with  an  individual  name  the  merit  of 
this  or  that  advance — the  more  ear- 
nestly he  trains  himself  to  find  the 
best  reward  for  individual  attempts  in 
the  growing  conquests  and  dimensions 
of  the  field  he  cultivates,  and  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  been 
unhelpful  in  widening  its  domain. 
Such  a  consciousness  Dr  Pereira 
might  well  entertain,  and  we  trust  he 
found  in  it  something  to  alleviate  the 
regrets  the  best  of  us  naturally  feel, 
when  compelled  to  leave  a  favourite 
task  unfinished. 


1.  The  Elements  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.      By  JONATHAN  PEREIRA, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     Third  Edition.     London,  1849-50.     Pp.  1538. 
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We  should  be  forsaking  widely  the 
field  we  usually  occupy,  were  we  to 
attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  any 
analysis  of  a  work  so  elaborate  and 
so  purely  professional  as  this  of  Dr 
Pereira.  We  propose,  however,  to 
take  it  as  our  text-book,  in  consider- 
ing a  subject  of  great  general  interest 
— one  scarcely  of  more  importance  to 
the  professional  physician  than  it  is  to 
the  physiologist,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  economical  statist.  The  book  is  re- 
plete with  scattered  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Narcotics  we  Indulge  in, 
and  some  of  this  we  propose  to  bring 
together  in  the  present  article.  And 
among  other  sources  from  which  we 
mean  to  draw  the  materials  necessary 
to  our  purpose,  are  the  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater,  long,  long 
ago  noticed  in  our  pages,  but,  to  us 
who  have  been  reading  it  to-day,  as 
fresh  and  new  as  ever — as  full  of  in- 
terest, as  suggestive  of  profound  re- 
flection. We  who  are  ourselves  some- 
what scientific,  can  scarce  restrain  a 
selfish  sigh  when  we  think  how  fresh 
and  new,  how  sure  of  human  sym- 
pathy this  actual  burning  experience 
of  a  living  man  will  continue  to  be 
when  the  heavy  and  toilsome  tomes 
of  Pereira  shall  have  become  mere  re- 
cords of  the  progress  of  science,  and 
be  turned  up  only  to  illustrate  the  igno- 
rance of  the  most  learned  or  trusted 
in  their  professions  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  ministering  fully  to  his  natural 
wants,  man  passes  through  three  suc- 
cessive stages.  First,  the  necessities 
of  his  material  existence  are  provided 
for ;  next,  his  cares  are  assuaged  and 
for  the  time  banished;  and  lastly,  his 
enjoyments,  intellectual  and  animal,  are 
multiplied  and  for  the  time  exalted. 
Beef  and  bread  represent  the  means 
by  which,  in  every  country,  the  first 
end  is  attained;  fermented  liquors  help 
us  to  the  second ;  and  the  third  we 
reach  by  the  aid  of  narcotics. 

When  we  examine,  in  a  chemical 
sense,  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  in  a  thousand  varied 
forms,  among  various  nations,  take  the 
place  of  the  beef  and  pudding  of  the 
Englishman  in  supplying  the  first  ne- 
cessities of  our  nature,  we  are  struck 
with  the  remarkable  general  similarity 
which  prevails  among  them  naturally, 
or  which  they  are  made  to  assume  by 
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the  artifices  of  cookery,  before  they 
are  conveyed  into  the  stomach.  And 
we  exclaim,  in  irrepressible  wonder, 
"by  what  universal  instinct  is  it  that, 
under  so  many  varied  conditions  of 
climate  and  of  natural  vegetation,  the 
experience  of  man  has  led  him  every- 
where so  nicely  to  adjust  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  staple  forms  of  his 
diet  to  the  chemical  wants  of  his  living 
body?" 

Nor  is  the  lightening  of  care  less 
widely  and  extensively  attained. 
Savage  and  civilised  tribes,  near  and 
remote — the  houseless  barbarian  wan- 
derer, the  settled  peasant,  and  the 
skilled  citizen — all  have  found,  without 
intercommunion,  through  some  com- 
mon and  instinctive  process,  the  art 
of  preparing  fermented  drinks,  and  of 
procuring  for  themselves  the  enjoy- 
ments and  miseries  of  intoxication. 
The  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  yields 
its  toddy  wherever  this  valuable  palm 
can  be  made  to  grow.  Another  palm 
affords  a  fermented  wine  on  the  An- 
dean slopes  of  Chili — the  sugar  palm 
intoxicates  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  among  the  Moluccas  and  Philip- 
pines— while  the  best  palm  wine  of  all 
is  prepared  from  the  sap  of  the  oil- 
palms  of  the  African  coast.  In  Mexico 
the  American  aloe  {Agave  Americana) 
gave  its  much-loved  pulque,  and  pro- 
bably also  its  ardent  brandy,  long 
before  Cortez  invaded  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  the  Aztecs.  Fruits  sup- 
ply the  cider,  the  perry  and  the  wine, 
of  many  civilised  regions — barley  and 
the  cereal  grains  the  beer  and  brandy 
of  others ;  while  the  milk  of  their 
breeding  mares  supplies  at  will  to 
the  wandering  Tartar,  either  a  mild 
exhilarating  drink,  or  an  ardently  in- 
toxicating spirit.  And  to  our  wonder 
at  the  wide  prevalence  of  this  taste, 
and  our  surprise  at  the  success  with 
which,  in  so  many  different  ways, 
mankind  has  been  able  to  gratify  it, 
the  chemist  adds  a  new  wonder  and 
surprise  when  he  tells  us,  that  as  in 
the  case  of  his  food,  so  in  preparing 
his  intoxicating  drinks,  man  has 
everywhere  come  to  the  same  result. 
His  fermented  liquors,  wherever  and 
from  whatever  substances  prepared, 
all  contain  the  same  exciting  alcohol, 
producing  everywhere,  upon  every 
human  being,  the  same  exhilarating 
effects ! 
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It  is  somewhat  different  as  regards 
the  next  stage  of  human  wants — the 
exalted  stage  which  we  arrive  at  by 
the  aid  of  narcotics.  Of  these  narcotics, 
it  is  remarkable  that  almost  every 
country  or  tribe  has  its  own — either 
aboriginal  or  imported — so  that  the 
universal  instinct  has  led  somehow  or 
other  to  the  universal  supply  of  this 
want  also. 

The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  up  the  tobacco  leaf,  and  dreamed 
away  their  lives  in  smoky  reveries, 
ages  before  Columbus  was  born,  or 
the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
brought  it  within  the  chaste  precincts 
of  the  Elizabethan  court.  The  coca 
leaf,  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of 
the  Peruvian  muletero,  was  chewed 
as  he  does  it,  in  far  remote  times, 
and  among  the  same  mountains,  by 
the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he 
inherits.  The  use  of  opium  and  hemp, 
and  the  betel  nut,  among  eastern 
Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the  times  of 
most  fabulous  antiquity,  as  probably 
does  that  of  the  pepper  tribe  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian 
archipelago;  while  in  northern  Eu- 
rope the  hop,  and  in  Tartary  the 
narcotic  fungus,  have  been  in  use 
from  time  immemorial.  In  all  these 
countries  the  wished-for  end  has  been 
attained,  as  in  the  case  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks,  by  different  means;  but 
the  precise  effect  upon  the  system,  by 
the  use  of  each  substance,  has  not, 
in  this  case,  been  the  same.  On 
the  contrary,  tobacco,  and  coca,  and 
opium,  and  hemp,  and  the  hop,  and 
Cocculus  indicus,  and  the  toadstool, 
each  exercise  an  influence  upon  the 
human  frame,  which  is  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  which  in  many  respects  is 
full  of  interest,  and  deserving  of  pro- 
found study.  These  differences  we 
so  far  know  to  arise  from  the  active 
substances  they  severally  contain  be- 
ing chemically  different. 

I.  TOBACCO.— Of  all  the  narcotics 
we  have  mentioned,  tobacco  is  in  use 
over  the  largest  area,  and  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  Opium 
comes  next  to  it ;  and  the  hemp  plant 
occupies  the  third  place. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  indigenous  to 
tropical  America,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Spain  and  France  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 


the  Spaniards,  and  into  England  half 
a  century  later  (1586)  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake.  Since  that  time,  both  the  use 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  have 
spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
globe.  Besides  the  different  parts  of 
America,  including  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  the  United  States,  Mexi- 
co, the  Western  coast,  the  Spanish 
main,  Brazil,  Cuba,  St  Domingo,  Tri- 
nidad, &c.,  it  has  spread  in  the  East 
into  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Japan.  It  has  been  raised  with  suc- 
cess also  in  nearly  every  country  of 
Europe;  while  in  Africa  it  is  culti- 
vated in  Egypt,  Algeria,  in  the  Ca- 
naries, on  the  Western  coast,  and  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is,  indeed, 
among  narcotics,  what  the  potato  is 
among  food-plants — the  most  exten- 
sively cultivated,  the  most  hardy,  and 
the  most  tolerant  of  changes  in  tem- 
perature, altitude,  and  general  climate. 

We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  the 
use  of  the  plant  has  become  not  less 
universal  than  its  cultivation.  In 
America  it  is  met  with  everywhere, 
and  the  consumption  is  enormous.  In 
Europe,  from  the  plains  of  sunny  Cas- 
tile to  the  frozen  Archangel,  the  pipe 
and  the  cigar  are  a  common  solace 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions.  In 
vain  was  the  use  of  it  prohibited  in 
Russia,  and  the  knout  threatened  for 
the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the 
second.  In  vain  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
thundered  out  his  bull  against  it.  In 
vain  our  own  James  I.  wrote  his 
"  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco."  Oppo- 
sition only  excited  more  general  atten- 
tion to  the  plant,  awakened  curiosity 
regarding  it,  and  promoted  its  con- 
sumption. 

So  in  the  East — the  priests  and  sul- 
tans of  Turkey  and  Persia  declared 
smoking  a  sin  against  their  holy  reli- 
gion, yet  nevertheless  the  Turks  and 
Persians  became  the  greatest  smokers 
in  the  world.  In  Turkey  the  pipe  is 
perpetually  in  the  mouth ;  in  India 
all  classes  and  both  sexes  smoke  ;  in 
China  the  practice  is  so  universal 
that  "  every  female,  from  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  wears  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  her  dress  a  small  silken 
Docket,  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe." 
t  is  even  argued  by  Pallas  that  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  the  practice 
in  Asia,  and  especially  in  China, 
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proves  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World.  "  Amongst  the 
Chinese,"  he  says,  "  and  amongst  the 
Mongol  tribes  who  had  the  most  in- 
tercourse with  them,  the  custom  of 
smoking  is  so  general,  so  frequent, 
and  has  become  so  indispensable  a 
luxury ;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to 
their  belt  so  necessary  an  article  of 
dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from 
which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  taken 
the  model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and, 
lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow 
leaves,  which  are  merely  rubbed  to 
pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar — that  they  could  not  possibly 
derive  all  this  from  America  by  way 
of  Europe,  especially  as  India,  where 
the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  ge- 
neral, intervenes  between  Persia  and 
China."  * 

Leaving  this  question  of  its  origin, 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  when 
he  considers  how  widely  the  practice 
of  smoking  prevails,  that  the  total 
produce  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr  Crawfurd  to  amount  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  two  millions  of  tons. 
The  comparative  magnitude  of  this 
quantity  will  strike  the  reader  more 
forcibly,  when  we  state  that  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  consumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain — estimating  it 
at  a  quarter  a-head,  or  in  round  num- 
bers at  twenty  millions  of  quarters — 
weighs  only  four  and  one- third  mil- 
lions of  tons;  so  that  the  tobacco 
yearly  raised  for  the  gratification  of 
this  one  form  of  the  narcotic  appetite 
weighs  as  much  as  the  wheat  con- 
sumed by  ten  millions  of  Englishmen. 
And  reckoning  it  at  only  double  the 
market  value  of  wheat,  or  twopence 
and  a  fraction  per  pound,  it  is  worth 
in  money  as  much  as  all  the  wheat 
eaten  in  Great  Britain. 

The  largest  producers,  and  pro- 
bably the  largest  consumers,  of  to- 
bacco, are  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. The  annual  production,  at  the 
last  two  decennial  periods  of  their  cen- 
sus returns,  was  estimated  at 

1840,     .     .     .     219,163,319  Ib. 

1850,    .     .     .     199,752,646   „ 

being  about  one-twentieth  part  of  the 

whole  supposed  produce  of  the  globe. 
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One  of  the  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  history  of 
tobacco  is,  the  rapidity  with  which 
its  growth  and  comsumption  have  in- 
creased, in  almost  every  country, 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  In 
1662,  the  quantity  raised  in  Virginia 
— the  chief  producer  of  tobacco  on 
the  American  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
— was  only  60,000  Ib. ;  and  the  quan- 
tity exported  from  that  colony  in 
1689,  only  120,000  Ib.  In  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  the  produce 
has  risen  to  nearly  twice  as  many 
millions.  And  the  extension  of  its  use 
in  our  own  country  may  be  inferred 
from  the  facts  that,  in  the  above  year 
of  1689,  the  total  importation  was 
120,000  Ib.  of  Virginian  tobacco,  part 
of  which  was  probably  re-exported  ; 
while,  in  1852,  the  quantity  entered 
for  home  consumption  amounted  to 

28,558,753  Ib. 

being  something  over  a  pound  per 
head  of  the  whole  population  ;  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  large  quantity 
of  contraband  tobacco,  which  the 
heavy  duty  of  3s.  per  Ib.  tempts  the 
smuggler  to  introduce.  The  whole 
duty  levied  on  the  above  quantity  in 
1852,  was  £4,560,741,  which  is  equal 
to  a  poll-tax  of  3s.  a  head. 

Tobacco,  as  every  child  among  us 
now  knows,  is  used  for  smoking,  for 
chewing,  and  for  snuffing.  The  se- 
cond of  these  practices  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  most  disgusting,  and  is 
now  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept among  seafaring  men.  On  ship- 
board, smoking  is  always  dangerous, 
and  often  forbidden ;  while  snuffing  is 
expensive  and  inconvenient ;  so  that, 
if  the  weed  must  be  used,  the  prac- 
tice of  chewing  it  can  alone  be  re- 
sorted to. 

For  the  smoker  and  chewer  it  is 
prepared  in  various  forms,  and  sold 
under  different  names.  The  dried 
leaves,  coarsely  broken,  are  sold  as 
canaster  or  knaster.  When  moisten- 
ed, compressed,  and  cut  into  fine 
threads,  they  form  cut  or  shag  to- 
bacco. Moistened  with  molasses  or 
with  syrup,  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
they  are  called  cavendish  and  negro- 
head,  and  are  used  indifferently  either 
for  chewing  or  smoking.  Moistened 


*  M'CullocJis  Commercial  Dictionary,  edit.  1847,  p.  1314. 
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in  the  same  way,  and  beaten  until 
they  are  soft,  and  then  twisted  into  a 
thick  string,  they  form  the  pigtail  or 
twist  of  the  chewer.  Cigars  are 
formed  of  the  dried  leaves,  deprived 
of  their  midribs,  and  rolled  np  into  a 
short  spindle.  When  cut  straight,  or 
truncated  at  each  end,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom at  Manilla,  they  are  distinguished 
as  cheroots. 

For  the  snuff-taker,  the  dried  leaves 
are  sprinkled  with  water,  laid  in 
heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment.  They 
are  then  dried  again,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  baked  or  roasted.  The  dry 
snuffs,  like  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  are 
usually  prepared  from  the  midribs — 
the  rappees,  or  moist  snuffs,  from  the 
soft  part  of  the  leaves.  The  latter 
are  also  variously  scented,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  customer. 

Extensively  as  it  is  used,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  very  few  can  state  dis- 
tinctly the  effects  which  tobacco  pro- 
duces— can  explain  the  kind  of  plea- 
sure the  use  of  it  gives  them — why 
they  began,  and  for  what  reason  they 
continue  the  indulgence.  In  truth, 
few  have  thought  of  these  points — 
have  cared  to  analyse  their  sensations 
when  under  the  narcotic  influence  of 
tobacco — or,  if  they  have  analysed 
them,  would  care  to  tell  truly  what 
kind  of  relief  it  is  which  they  seek  in 
the  use  of  it.  u  In  habitual  smokers," 
says  Dr  Pereira,  u  the  practice,  when 
employed  moderately,  provokes  thirst, 
increases  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
produces  a  remarkably  soothing  and 
tranquillising  effect  on  the  mind, 
which  has  made  it  so  much  admired 
and  adopted  by  all  classes  of  society, 
and  by  all  nations,  civilised  and  bar- 
barous." Taken  in  excess  in  any 
form,  and  especially  by  persons  unac- 
customed to  it,  it  produces  nausea, 
vomiting,  in  some  cases  purging,  uni- 
versal trembling,  staggering,  convul- 
sive movements,  paralysis,  torpor, 
and  death.  Cases  are  on  record  of 
persons  killing  themselves  by  smok- 
ing seventeen  or  eighteen  pipes  at  a 
sitting.  With  some  constitutions  it 
never  agrees ;  but  both  our  author 
and  Dr  Christison  of  Edinburgh  agree 
that  "no  well- ascertained  ill  effects 
have  been  shown  to  result  from  the 
habitual  practice  of  smoking."  The 


effects  of  chewing  are  of  a  similar 
kind.  Those  of  snuffing  are  only  less 
in  degree  ;  and  the  influence  which  to- 
bacco exercises  in  the  mouth,  in  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  saliva,  &c.,  mani- 
fests itself  when  used  as  snuff  in 
producing  sneezing,  and  in  increasing 
the  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose. 
The  excessive  use  of  snuff,  however, 
blunts  the  sense  of  smell,  alters  the 
tone  of  voice,  and  occasionally  pro- 
duces dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite. 
In  rarer  cases  it  ultimately  induces 
apoplexy  and  delirium. 

But  it  is  the  soothing  and  tranquil- 
lising effect  it  has  on  the  mind  for 
which  tobacco  is  chiefly  indulged  in. 
And  amid  the  teasing  paltry  cares,  as 
well  as  the  more  poignant  griefs  of 
life,  what  a  blessing  that  a  mere  ma- 
terial soother  and  tranquilliser  can  be 
found,  accessible  alike  to  all — to  the 
desolate  and  the  outcast,  equally  with 
him  who  is  rich  in  a  happy  home  and 
the  felicity  of  sympathising  friends ! 
Is  there  any  one  so  sunk  in  happiness 
himself,  as  to  wonder  that  millions  of 
the  world- chafed  should  flee  to  it  for 
solace?  Yet  the  question  still  re- 
mains which  is  to  bring  out  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  tobacco.  We 
may  take  for  granted  that  it  acts  in 
some  way  upon  the  nervous  system  ; 
but  what  is  the  special  effect  of  to- 
bacco on  the  brain  and  nerves,  to 
which  the  pleasing  reverie  it  produces 
is  to  be  ascribed  ?  "  The  pleasure  of 
the  reverie  consequent  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  pipe  consists,"  according 
to  Dr  Madden,  "in  a  temporary  an- 
nihilation of  thought.  People  really 
cease  to  think  when  they  have  been 
long  smoking.  I  have  asked  Turks 
repeatedly  what  they  have  been  think- 
ing of  during  their  long  smoking  reve- 
ries, and  they  replied,  '  Of  nothing.' 
I  could  not  remind  them  of  a  single 
idea  having  occupied  their  minds ; 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  Turk- 
ish character  there  is  no  more  curious 
circumstance  connected  with  their 
moral  condition.  The  opinion  of 
Locke,  that  the  soul  of  a  waking  man 
is  never  without  thought,  because  it 
is  the  condition  of  being  awake,  is,  in 
my  mind,  contradicted  by  .the  waking 
somnambulism,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  of  a  Moslem."  * 


*  Madden,  Travels  in  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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We  concede  that  Dr  Madden  might 
find  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Holland,  many  good  smokers,  who 
would  make  excellent  Moslems  in  his 
sense,  and  who  at  the  close  of  long 
tobacco  reveries  are  utterly  uncon- 
scious and  innocentof  a  single  thought. 
Yet  we  restrict  our  faith  in  his  opin- 
ion to  the  simple  belief,  that  tobacco, 
with  a  haze  such  as  its  smoke  creates, 
tends  to  soften  down  and  assuage  the 
intensity  of  all  inner  thoughts  or  ex- 
ternal impressions  which  affect  the 
feelings,  and  thus  to  create  a  still  and 
peaceful  repose — such  a  quiet  rest  as 
one  fancies  might  be  found  in  the 
hazy  distance  of  Turner's  landscapes. 
We  deny  that,  in  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral, smoking  puts  an  end  to  intellec- 
tual exertion.  In  moderation,  our 
own  experience  is,  that  it  sharpens 
and  strengthens  it ;  and  we  doubt 
very  much  if  those  learned  Teutonic 
Professors,  who  smoke  all  day,  whose 
studies  are  perpetually  obscured  by 
the  fumes  of  the  weed,  and  who  are 
even  said  to  smoke  during  sleep, 
would  willingly,  or  with  good  temper, 
concede  that  the  heavy  tomes  which 
in  yearly  thousands  appear  at  the 
Leipsic  book  fair,  have  all  been  written 
after  their  authors  had  "  really  ceased 
to  think."  Still  it  is  probably  true, 
and  maybe  received  as  the  character- 
istic of  tobacco  among  narcotics,  that 
its  major  and  first  effect  is  to  assuage, 
and  allay,  and  soothe  the  system  in 
general ;  its  minor,  and  second,  or 
after  effect,  to  excite  and  invigorate, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  steadiness 
and  fixity  to  the  powers  of  thought. 

The  active  substances,  or  chemical 
ingredients  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
smoke,  by  which  these  effects  upon 
the  system  are  produced,  are  three  in 


number.  The  first  is  a  volatile  oil, 
of  which  about  two  grains  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  pound  of  leaves,  by  dis- 
tilling them  with  water.  This  oil  or 
fat "  is  solid,  has  the  odour  of  tobacco, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  It  excites  in  the 
tongue  and  throat  a  sensation  similar 
to  that  of  tobacco  smoke ;  and,  when 
swallowed,  gives  rise  to  giddiness, 
nausea,  and  an  inclination  to  vomit." 
Small  as  the  quantity  is,  therefore, 
which  is  present  in  the  leaf,  this  sub- 
stance must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ingredients  upon  which  the  effects  of 
tobacco  depend. 

The  second  is  a  volatile  alkali,  as  it 
is  called  by  chemists,  which  is  also 
obtained  by  a  form  of  distillation. 
The  substance  is  liquid,  has  the  odour 
of  tobacco,  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  is  possessed  of  narcotic  and  highly 
poisonous  qualities.  In  this  latter 
quality  it  is  scarcely  inferior  to  Prus- 
sic  acid.  The  proportion  of  this  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  leaf  varies 
from  3  to  8  per  cent,  so  that  he  who 
smokes  a  hundred  grains  of  tobacco 
may  draw  into  his  mouth  from  three 
to  eight  grains  of  one  of  the  most 
subtle  of  all  known  poisons.  It  will 
not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  some 
of  the  effects  of  tobacco  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  this  peculiar  substance. 

The  third  is  an  oil— an  empyreu- 
matic  oil,  it  is  called— which  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  the  natural  leaf, 
but  is  produced  along  with  other  sub- 
stances during  the  burning.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  "  the  juice  of  cursed 
hebenon,"  described  by  Shakspeare  as 
a  distilmenl*  It  is  acrid,  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  narcotic,  and  so  poison- 
ous that  a  single  drop  on  the  tongue 
of  a  cat  causes  immediate  convulsions, 
and  in  two  minutes  death. 


*  The  effects,  real  or  imaginary,  of  this  "juice"  are  thus  described  :— 

"  Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon, 
U  pon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment :  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body  ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine  ; 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body." — Hamlet,  Act  i.  scene  v. 
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Of  these  three  active  ingredients 
contained  in  tobacco  smoke,  the  Turk- 
ish and  Indian  pipes,  in  which  the 
smoke  is  made  to  pass  slowly  through 
water,  arrest  a  large  proportion,  and 
therefore  convey  the  air  to  the  mouth 
in  a  milder  form.  The  reservoir  of  the 
German  meerschaums  retains  the 
grosser  portions  of  the  oils,  &c.,  pro- 
duced by  burning ;  and  the  long  stem 
of  the  Russian  pipe  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect. The  Dutch  and  English  pipes 
retain  less ;  while  the  cigar,  especially 
when  smoked  to  the  end,  discharges 
everything  into  the  mouth  of  the 
smoker,  and,  when  he  retains  the  sa- 
liva, gives  him  the  benefit  of  the  united 
action  of  all  the  three  narcotic  sub- 
stances together.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  smoke  cigars,  especially 
such  as  are  made  of  strong  tobacco, 
should  find  any  other  pipe  both  tame 
and  tasteless,  except  the  short  black 
cutty,  which  has  lately  come  into  fa- 
vour again  among  inveterate  smokers. 

The  chewer  of  tobacco,  it  will  be 
understood  from  the  above  description 
of  its  active  ingredients,  is  not  exposed 
to  the  effects  of  the  oil  which  is  pro- 
duced during  the  burning.  The 
natural  oil  and  the  volatile  alkali  are 
the  substances  which  act  upon  him. 
The  taker  of  snuff  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition. But  his  drug  is  still  milder 
than  that  of  the  chewer,  inasmuch  as 
the  artificial  drying  or  roasting  to 
which  the  tobacco  is  subjected  in  the 
preparation  of  snuff,  drives  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  natural  volatile  oil,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  volatile  alkali,  and 
thus  renders  it  considerably  less  active 
than  the  natural  leaf. 

In  all  the  properties  by  which  to- 
bacco is  characterised,  the  produce  of 
different  countries  and  districts  is 
found  to  exhibit  very  sensible  differ- 
ences. At  least  eight  or  ten  species, 
and  numerous  varieties,  of  the  plant 
are  cultivated ;  and  the  leaf  of  each 
of  these,  even  where  they  are  all  grown 
in  the  same  locality,  is  found  to  ex- 
hibit sensible  peculiarities.  To  these 
climate  and  soil  add  each  its  special 
effects ;  while  the  period  of  growth  at 
which  the  leaves  are  gathered,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  dried  or  cured, 
exercise  a  well-known  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  crop.  To  these  causes 
of  diversity  is  owing,  for  the  most 


part,  the  unlike  estimation  in  which 
Virginian,  Cuban,  Brazilian,  Peruvian, 
East  Indian,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
tobaccos  are  held  in  the  market. 

The  chemist  explains  all  the  known 
and  well-marked  diversities  of  quality 
and  flavour  in  the  unadulterated  leaf, 
by  showing  that  each  recognised  va- 
riety of  tobacco  contains  the  active 
ingredients  of  the  leaf  in  a  peculiar 
form  or  proportion;  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  science  in  his  hands  first 
rendering  satisfactory  reasons  for  the 
decisions  of  taste.  Thus,  he  has  shown 
that  the  natural  volatile  oil  does  not 
exist  in  the  green  leaf,  but  is  formed 
during  the  drying,  and  hence  the  rea- 
son why  the  mode  of  curing  affects  the 
strength  and  quality  of  the  dried  leaf. 
He  has  also  shown  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poisonous  alkali  (nicotin) 
is  smallest  (2  per  cent)  in  the  best 
Havannah,  and  largest  (7  per  cent) 
in  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  hence  a 
natural  and  sound  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference given  to  the  former  by  the 
smokers  of  cigars. 

As  to  the  lesser  niceties  of  flavour, 
this  probably  depends  upon  other 
odoriferous  ingredients  not  so  active 
in  their  nature,  or  so  essential  to  the 
leaf  as  those  already  mentioned.  The 
leaves  of  plants,  in  this  respect,  are 
easily  affected  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, and  especially  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  they  grow  in,  and  of  the 
manure  applied  to  them.  Even  to  the 
grosser  senses  of  us  Europeans,  it  is 
known,  for  example,  that  pigs'  dung 
carries  its  gout  into  the  tobacco  raised 
by  its  means.  But  the  more  refined 
organs  of  the  Druses  and  Maronites 
of  Mount  Lebanon  readily  recognise, 
by  the  flavour  of  their  tobacco,  the 
kind  of  manure  employed  in  its  cul- 
tivation, and  esteem,  above  all  others, 
that  which  has  been  aided  in  its 
growth  by  the  droppings  of  the  goat. 

But  in  countries  where  high  duties 
upon  tobacco  hold  out  a  temptation 
to  fraud,  artificial  flavours  are  given 
by  various  forms  of  adulteration. 
"  Saccharine  matter  (molasses,  sugar, 
honey,  &c.),  which  is  the  principal 
adulterating  ingredient,  is  said  to  be 
used  both  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  the  weight  of  the  tobacco,  and  of 
rendering  it  more  agreeable.  Vege- 
table leaves  (as  those  of  rhubarb  and 
the  beech),  mosses,  bran,  the  sprout- 
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ings  of  malt,  beet-root  dregs,  liquorice, 
terra  japonica,  rosin,  yellow  ochre, 
fullers'  earth,  sand,  saltpetre,  com- 
mon salt,  sal-ammoniac"* — such  is  a 
list  of  the  substances  which  have  been 
detected  in  adulterated  tobacco.  How 
many  more  may  be  in  daily  use  for 
the  purpose,  who  can  tell  ?  Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  we  should 
meet  with  manufactured  tobacco  pos- 
sessing a  thousand  different  flavours 
for  which  the  chemistry  of  the  natural 
leaf  can  in  no  way  account  ? 

There  are  two  other  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  to- 
bacco, which,  because  of  their  econo- 
mical and  social  bearings,  are  pos- 
sessed of  much  interest. 

First,  Every  smoker  must  have  ob- 
served the  quantity  of  ash  he  has  oc- 
casion to  empty  out  of  his  pipe,  or  the 
large  nozzle  he  knocks  off  from  time 
to  time  from  the  burning  end  of  his 
cigar.  This  incombustible  part  is 
equal  to  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  dried  leaf,  and 
consists  of  earthy  or  mineral  matter 
which  the  tobacco  plant  has  drawn 
from  the  soil  on  which  it  has  grown. 
Every  ton,  when  dried,  of  the  tobacco 
leaf  which  is  gathered,  carries  off, 
therefore,  from  four  to  five  hundred- 
weight of  this  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil.  And  as  the  substances  of  which 
the  mineral  matter  consists  are  among 
those  which  are  at  once  most  necessary 
to  vegetation,  and  least  abundant  even 
in  fertile  soils,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  frequent  growth  and 
removal  of  tobacco  from  the  same  field 
must  gradually  affect  its  fertility,  and 
sooner  or  later  exhaust  it. 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  misfortune  of  many  to- 
bacco-growingregions,  that  this  simple 
deduction  was  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. The  culture  has  been  con- 
tinued year  after  year  upon  virgin 
soils,  till  the  best  and  richest  were 
at  last  wearied  and  worn  out,  and 
patches  of  deserted  wilderness  are  at 
length  seen  where  tobacco  planta- 
tions formerly  extended  and  flour- 
ished. Upon  the  Atlantic  borders 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
best  known  modern  instances  of  such 
exhausting  culture  are  to  be  found. 
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It  is  one  of  th,e  triumphs  of  the 
chemistry  of  this  century,  that  it  has 
ascertained  what  the  land  loses  by 
such  imprudent  treatment— what  is- 
the  cause,  therefore,  of  the  barrenness 
that  befalls  it,  and  by  what  new 
management  its  ancient  fertility  may 
be  again  restored. 

Second,  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
that  the  gratification  of  this  narcotic 
instinct  of  man  should  in  some  coun- 
tries— and  especially  in  North  Ame- 
rica, Cuba,  and  Brazil — have  become 
a  source  of  human  misery  in  its  most 
aggravated  forms.  It  was  long  ago 
remarked  of  the  tobacco  culture  by 
President  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  that  "  it  is  a  culture  produc- 
tive of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continued  state 
of  exertion  beyond  the  powers  of 
nature  to  support.  Little  food  of  any 
kind  is  raised  by  them,  so  that  the 
men  and  animals  on  these  farms  are 
badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly  im- 
poverished." f  But  these  words  do 
not  convey  to  the  English  reader  a 
complete  idea  of  the  misery  they  al- 
lude to.  The  men  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture, who  suffer  the  "  infinite  wretch- 
edness," are  the  slaves  on  the  planta- 
tions. And  it  is  melancholy,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passion  for  tobacco  should 
not  only  have  been  an  early  stimulus 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  but  should  continue 
still  to  be  one  of  the  props  by  which 
it  is  sustained.  The  exports  of  tobacco 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year 
ending  June  1850,  were  valued  at  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  sum  Euro- 
pean smokers  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  in  these  states,  besides  what 
they  contribute  for  the  same  purpose 
to  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  practice  of 
smoking  is  in  itself,  we  believe,  neither 
a  moral  nor  a  social  evil ;  it  is  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  natural  and  uni- 
versal, as  it  is  an  innocent  instinct. 
Pity  that  such  evils  should  be  per- 
mitted to  flow  from  what  is  in  itself 
so  harmless ! 

II.  The  HOP,  which  may  now 
be  called  the  English  narcotic,  was 
brought  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 


*  Pereira,  p.  1427. 

f  English  edition,  p.  278,  quoted  in  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  p.  1314. 
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is  not  known  to  have  been  used  in 
malt  liquor  in  this  country  till  after 
the  year  1524,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  In  1850  the  quantity  of  hops 
grown  in  England  was  21,668  tons, 
paying  a  duty  of  £270,000.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  larger  quantity  than 
is  grown  in  all  the  world  besides. 
Only  98  tons  were  exported  in  that 
year ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  320 
tons  were  imported,  so  that  the  home 
consumption  amounted  to  21,886 
tons,  or  49  millions  of  pounds ;  being 
two-thirds  more  than  the  weight  of 
the  tobacco  which  we  yearly  consume. 
It  is  the  narcotic  substance,  therefore, 
of  which  England  not  only  grows 
more  and  consumes  more  than  all  the 
world  besides,  but  of  which  English- 
men consume  more  than  they  do  of 
any  other  substance  of  the  same 
class. 

And  who  that  has  visited  the  hop 
grounds  of  Kent  and  Surrey  in  the 
flowering  season,  will  ever  forget  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  this  charming 
plant?  Climbing  the  tall  poles,  and 
circling  them  with  its  clasping  tendrils, 
it  hides  the  formality  and  stiffness  of 
the  tree  that  supports  it  among  the 
exuberant  profusion  of  its  clustering 
flowers.  Waving  and  drooping  in 
easy  motion  with  every  tiny  breath 
that  stirs  them,  and  hanging  in  curved 
wreaths  from  pole  to  pole,  the  hop- 
bines dance  and  glitter  beneath  the 
bright  English  sun — the  picture  of  a 
true  English  vineyard,  which  neither 
the  Rhine  nor  the  Rhone  can  equal, 
and  only  Italy,  where  her  vines  climb 
the  freest,  can  surpass. 

The  hop  "joyeth  in  a  fat  and  fruit- 
ful ground,"  as  old  Gerard  hath  it 
(1 596).  "  It  prospereth  the  better  by 
manuring."  And  few  spots  surpass, 
either  in  natural  fertility  or  in  artifi- 
cial richness,  the  hop  lauds  of  Surrey, 
which  lie  along  the  out-crop  of  the 
green  sand  measures  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Farnham.  Naturally  rich  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  mine- 
ral food  of  plants,  the  soils  in  this  lo- 
cality have  been  famed  for  centuries 
for  the  growth  of  hops;  and  with  a 
view  to  this  culture  alone,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  best  portions  sell  as  high 
as  £500  an  acre.  And  the  highest 
Scotch  farmer — the  most  liberal  of 
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manure — will  find  himself  outdone  by 
the  hop-growers  of  Kent  and  Surrey. 
An  average  of  ten  pounds  an  acre  for 
manure  over  a  hundred  acres  of  hops, 
makes  this  branch  of  farming  the  most 
liberal,  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  expensive  of  any  in  England. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  hop, 
and  the  peculiar  value  and  rarity  of 
hop  land,  were  known  very  early. 
They  form  parts  of  its  history  which 
were  probably  imported  with  the  plant 
itself.  Tusser,  who  lived  in  Henry 
VIII. 's  time,  and  in  the  reigns  of  his 
three  children,  in  his  Points  of  Hus- 
bandry thus  speaks  of  the  hop : — 

"  Choose  soil  for  the  hop  of  the  rottenest 
•  mould, 
Well-doonged  and  wrought  as  a  garden-plot 

should : 

Not  far  from  the  water  (but  not  overfloune), 
This  lesson  well  noted,  is  meet  to  be  knowne. 

The  sun  in  the  south,  or  else  southlie  and 

west, 

Is  joy  to  the  hop  as  welcommed  ghest  ; 
But  wind  in  the  north,  or  else  northerly  east, 
To  hop  is  as  ill  as  fray  in  a  feast. 

Meet  plot  for  a  hop-yard,  once  found  as  is  told, 
Make  thereof  account,  as  of  jewel  of  gold  ; 
Now  dig  it  and  leave  it,  the  sun  for  to  burne, 
And  afterwards  fense  it,  to  serve  for  that 

turne. 

The  hop  for  his  profit,  I  thus  do  exalt : 
It  strengthened  drink,  and  favoureth  malt ; 
And  being  well  brewed,  long  kep  it  will  last,. 
And  drawing  abide,  if  ye  draw  not  too  fast."* 

The  hops  of  commerce  consist  of  the 
female  flowers  and  seeds  of  the  humu- 
lus  lupulus,  or  common  hop  plant. 
Their  principal  consumption  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  to  which  they 
give  a  pleasant,  bitter,  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  tonic  properties.  Part  of  the 
soporific  quality  of  beer  also  is  ascribed 
to  the  hops,  and  they  are  supposed  by 
their  chemical  properties  to  check  the 
tendency  to  become  sour.  The  active 
principles  in  the  hop  consist  of  a  vola- 
tile oil,  and  a  peculiar  bitter  principle 
to  which  the  name  of  lupulin  is  given. 

When  the  hop  flowers  are  distilled 
with  water,  they  yield  as  much  as 
eight  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  a 
volatile  oil,  which  has  a  brownish 
yellow  colour,  a  strong  smell  of  hops, 
and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  In  this 
**  oil  of  hops"  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  a  portion  of  the  narcotic 
influence  of  the  flowers  resided,  but 


*  Fine  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry.     London  edition  of  1812,  p.  167. 
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recent  experiments  render  this  opinion 
doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  in  the 
case  both  of  tobacco  and  of  the  hop,  a 
volatile  substance  distils  over  in  small 
quantity  along  with  the  oil,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  examined  sepa- 
rately, and  in  which  the  narcotic  virtue 
resides.  This  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  fact  that  the  rectified  hop  oil  is 
not  possessed  of  narcotic  properties. 

The  hop  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  sleep- giving  qualities.  To  the 
weary  and  wakeful,  the  hop-pillow 
has  often  given  refreshing  rest,  when 
every  other  sleep-producer  had  failed. 
It  is  to  the  escape,  in  minute  quantity, 
of  the  volatile  narcotic  substance  we 
have  spoken  of,  that  this  soporific 
effect  of  the  flowers  is  most  probably 
to  be  ascribed. 

Besides  the  oil  and  other  volatile 
matter  which  distil  from  them,  the  hop 
flowers,  and  especially  the  fine  pow- 
dery grains  or  dust  which,  by  rubbing, 
can  be  separated  from  them,  yield  to 
alcohol  a  bitter  principle  (lupulin) 
and  a  resinous  substance,  both  in  con- 
siderable proportion.  In  a  common 
tincture  of  hops  these  substances  are 
contained.  They  are  aromatic  and 
tonic,  and  impart  their  own  qualities 
to  our  beer.  They  are  also  soothing, 
tranquillising,  and  in  a  slight  degree 
sedative  and  soporific,  in  which  pro- 
perties well-hopped  beer  also  resem- 
bles them.  It  is  certain  that  hops 
possess  a  narcotic  virtue  which  beer 
derives  from  them  ;*  but  in  what  part 
of  the  female  flower,  or  in  what  pecu- 
liar chemical  compound  this  narcotic 
property  chiefly  resides,  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt. 

To  the  general  reader  it  may  appear 
remarkable,  that  the  chemistry  of  a 
vegetable  production,  in  such  exten- 
sive use  as  the  hop,  should  still  be  so 
imperfect — our  knowledge  of  its  nature 
and  composition  so  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  well-read  chemist,  who  knows 
how  wide  the  field  of  chemical  re- 
search is,  and  how  rapidly  our  know- 
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ledge  of  it,  as  a  whole,  is  progressing, 
will  feel  no'  surprise.  He  may  wish 
to  see  all  such  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties cleared  away,  but  he  will  feel 
inclined  rather  to  thank  and  praise 
the  many  ardent  and  devoted  men, 
now  labouring  in  this  department,  for 
what  they  are  doing,  than  to  blame 
them  for  being  obliged  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  extensive  field  for  the  present 
uncultivated. 

Amonglargely  used  narcotics,  there- 
fore, especially  in  England,  the  hop  is 
to  be  placed.  It  differs,  however,  from 
all  the  others  we  have  mentioned,  in 
being  rarely  employed  alone  except 
medicinally.  It  is  added  to  infusions 
like  that  of  malt,  to  impart  flavour, 
taste,  and  narcotic  virtues.  Used  in 
thi&  way,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  sources  of  that  pleasing  excitement, 
gentle  intoxication,  and  healthy  tonic 
action,  which  well-hopped  beer  is 
known  to  produce  upon  those  who 
drink  it.  Other  common  vegetable 
productions  will  give  the  bitter  flavour 
to  malt  liquor.  Horehound  and  worm- 
wood, and  gentian  and  quassia  and 
strychnia,  and  the  grains  of  paradise, 
and  chicory,  and  various  other  plants, 
have  been  used  to  replace  or  supplant 
the  hop.  But  none  are  known  to  ap- 
proach it  in  imparting  those  peculiar 
qualities  which  have  given  the  bitter 
beer  of  the  present  day  so  well-merit- 
ed a  reputation. 

Among  our  working  classes,  it  is 
true,  in  the  porters  and  humbler  beers 
they  consume  and  prefer,  the  Cocculus 
indicus  finds  a  degree  of  favour  which 
has  caused  it,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  hop.  This 
singular  berry  possesses  an  intoxicat- 
ing property,  and  not  only  replaces 
the  hop  by  its  bitterness,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  also  supplies  the  defi- 
ciency of  malt.  To  weak  extracts  of 
malt  it  gives  a  richness  and/w/nm  in 
the  mouth,  which  usually  imply  the 
presence  of  much  malt,  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  enables  the  brewer  to 


*  Ale  was  the  name  given  to  unhopped  malt-liquor  before  the  use  of  hops  was  intro- 
duced. When  hops  were  added,  it  was  called  beer,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  suppose, 
because  we  imported  the  custom  from  the  Low  Countries,  where  the  word  beer  was, 
and  is  still,  in  common  use.  Ground  ivy  (Glechoma  hederacea),  called  also  alehoof 
and  tunhoof,  was  generally  employed  for  preserving  ale  before  the  use  of  hops  was 
known.  "  The  manifold  virtues  in  hops,"  says  Gerard  in  1596,  "  do  manifestly  argue 
the  holesomeuess  of  beere  above  ale,  for  the  hops  rather  make  it  physicall  drink  to 
keep  the  body  in  health,  than  an  ordinary  drink  for  the  quenching  of  our  thirst." 
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withhold  one- third  of  his  hops,  and  a 
colour  which  aids  him  in  the  darken- 
ing of  his  porter.  The  middle  classes 
in  England  prefer  the  thin  wine-like 
bitter  beer.  The  skilled  labourers  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  prefer 
what  is  rich,  full,  and  substantial  in 
the  mouth.  With  a  view  to  their 
taste,  it  is  too  often  drugged  with 
the  Cocculus  indicus  by  disreputable 
brewers ;  and  much  of  the  very 
beastly  intoxication  which  the  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquor  in  England 
produces,  is  probably  due  to  this  per- 
nicious admixture.  So  powerful  is 
the  effect  of  this  berry  on  the  apparent 
richness  of  beer,  that  a  single  pound 
produces  an  equal  effect  with  a  bag 
of  malt.  The  temptation  to  use  it, 
therefore,  is  very  strong.  The  quan- 
tity imported  in  1850  was  2359  cwt., 
equal  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  times 
as  many  bags  of  malt ;  and  although 
we  cannot  strictly  class  it  among  the 
narcotics  we  voluntarily  indulge  in,  it 
may  certainly  be  described  as  one 
in  which  thousands  of  the  humbler 
classes  are  compelled  to  indulge. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  men 
carry  with  them  their  early  tastes  to 
whatever  new  climate  or  region  they 
go.  The  love  of  beer  and  hops  has 
been  planted  by  Englishmen  in  Ame- 
rica. It  has  accompanied  them  to 
their  new  empires  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Cape.  In  the  hot 
East  their  home  taste  remains  un- 
quenched,  and  the  pale  ale  of  England 
follows  them  to  remotest  India.  Who 
can  tell  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the  hop 
may  become  naturalised,  through  their 
means,  in  these  far-off  regions?  Who 
can  predict  that,  inoculated  into  its 
milder  influence,  the  devotees  of  opium 
and  the  intoxicating  hemp  may  not 
hereafter  be  induced  to  abandon  their 
hereditary  drugs,  and  to  substitute  the 
foreign  hop  in  their  place  ?  From  such 
a  change  in  one  article  of  consump- 
tion, how  great  a  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  might  we  not  anti- 
cipate ? 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  we 
cannot  as  yet  very  well  explain  in 
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what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  use 
of  prevailing  narcotics  is  connected, 
as  cause  or  effect,  with  peculiarities  in 
national  character.      But  there  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  sooth- 
ers and  exciters  we   indulge  in,  in 
some  measure  as  the  luxuries  of  life, 
though  sought  for  at  first  merely  to 
gratify  a  natural  craving,  do  after- 
wards gradually  but  sensibly  modify 
the  individual  character.    And  where 
the  use  is  general  and  extended,  the 
influence  of  course  afreets  in  time  the 
whole  people.    It  is  a  problem  of  in- 
terest to  the  legislator,  not  less  than 
to  the  physiologist  and  psychblogist, 
to  ascertain  how  far  and  in  what  di- 
rection such  a  reaction  can  go — how 
much  of  the  actual  tastes,  habits,  and 
character  of  existing  nations  has  been 
created  by  the  prolonged  consumption 
of  the  fashionable  and  prevailing  forms 
of  narcotics  in  use  among  them  respec- 
tively, and  how  far  tastes  and  habits 
have  been  modified  by  the  changes  in 
these  forms  which  have  been  introduced 
and  adopted  within  historic  times.  The 
reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this 
inquiry  has  in  it  a  valid  importance 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the 
different  varieties  of  intoxicating  fer- 
mented drinks  in  use  in  different  coun- 
tries.   The  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
all  contain  the  same  intoxicating  prin- 
ciple, and  so  far,  therefore,  exercise  a 
common  influence  upon  all  who  con- 
sume them .    But  the  narcotics  now  in 
use  owe  their   effects  to  substances 
which  in  each,  so  far  as  is  known,  are 
chemically  different  from  those  which 
are  contained  in  every  one  of  the 
others.  They  must  exercise,  therefore, 
each  a  different  physiological   effect 
upon  the  system,  and,  if  their  influ- 
ence, as  we  suppose,  extend  so  far, 
must  each  in  a  special  way  modify  also 
the  constitution,  the  habits,  and  the 
character. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us,  in 
the  present  Number,  to  speak  of  the  use 
of  opium  and  hemp  ;  we  shall  returu 
to  these  extensively  consumed  drugs 
on  a  future  occasion. 
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SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 


WE  here  associate  two  books  which 
have  little  in  common  beyond  their 
relation  to  the  same  region  and  races 
of  men ;  the  one  is  chiefly  scientific 
and  statistical,  the  other  deals  largely 
in  the  characteristic  and  romantic. 
Dr  Weddell,  physician  and  naturalist, 
and  member  of  various  scientific  so- 
cieties and  commissions,  who  had 
previously  travelled  in  and  written 
of  certain  districts  in  South  America, 
was  induced,  two  years  ago,  once 
more  to  cross  the  Line,  bound  for 
Bolivia.  His  former  journey  had  had 
a  purely  botanical  object :  he  had 
gone  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
trees  which  produce  the  Peruvian 
bark.  His  researches  were  crowned 
with  success ;  but  he  was  attacked  with 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  quitted  the 
unwholesome  shores,  vowing  never 
to  revisit  them.  A  handful  of  sand 
which  he  carried  away  with  him 
caused  him  to  break  through  his  reso- 
lution. Deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  Paris,  it  attracted 
attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  golden 
spangles  it  contained.  Dr  Weddell 
again  sailed  for  America,  this  time 
with  a  double  mission.  The  admini- 
strators of  the  Garden  of  Plants  con- 
fided to  him  certain  scientific  re- 
searches ;  and  a  number  of  persons, 
whose  objects  were  more  material, 
commissioned  him  to  examine  and 
obtain  concessions  of  tracts  of  land 
upon  the  Tipuani — a  stream  which, 
rising  amongst  the  snows  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, flows  over  golden  sands  to 
its  junction  with  one  of  the  chief  tri- 
butaries of  the  mighty  Amazon. 

Mr  Theodore  Pavie  has  been  a 
great  traveller.  In  the  volume  before 
us  we  find  him  alternately  in  India, 
Africa,  America,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the 
forests  that  fringe  the  Sabine.  His 
book  includes  even  a  Chinese  legend; 
but  that  he  confesses  to  have  derived 
from  a  missionary,  the  companion  of 
one  of  his  voyages.  His  most  inter- 


esting chapters  are  a  series  of  South 
American  sketches — in  the  Pampas, 
Chili,  and  Peru.  He  makes  half  an 
apology  for  having  mingled  fiction 
with  facts  he  himself  witnessed.  The 
system  he  has  pursued  is  perfectly 
allowable,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
many  travellers  of  wider  fame.  We 
may  instance  Sealsfield,  Ruxton,  and 
a  host  of  other  precedents.  Like 
them,  he  has  brought  home  from  his 
distant  wanderings  a  portfolio  of 
rough  sketches,  which  he  has  filled 
up,  coloured,  and  completed  by  his 
own  fireside.  The  landscape,  the 
character,  the  figures,  even  some  of 
the  incidents,  are  true  to  nature  ;  bufe 
he  has  thrown  in  a  little  artificial 
action,  rendering  the  picture  more 
attractive. 

From  the  Peruvian  port  of  Arica, 
which  he  reached,  via  Southampton 
and  Panama,  in  the  spring  of  1851, 
Dr  Weddell  started  at  once  for  the 
Bolivian  town  of  La  Paz.  After 
passing  Tacna,  where  they  were  de- 
tained for  some  days  by  purchase  of 
mules  and  travelling  stores,  the  doctor 
and  his  two  companions,  Mr  Borniche 
and  Mr  Herrypon  (the  latter  a  civil 
engineer),  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  and  suffering  from  the 
painful  sensations  produced  by  the 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air.  This 
effect  of  the  sensible  diminution  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
circulation  and  respiration  is  there 
called  the  soroche,  and  is  ignorantly 
attributed  by  the  natives  to  metallic 
emanations  from  the  soil.  At  the 
height  of  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  travellers  came 
to  the  first  apacheta.  In  former  days 
the  Peruvian  Indians,  upon  attaining, 
with  a  burden,  the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain, were  accustomed  to  offer  to  their 
god  Pachacamac  the  first  object  that 
met  their  view.  The  custom  was  not 
costly,  for  the  object  was  usually  a 
stone.  They  accompanied  the  offer- 
ing by  several  repetitions  of  the  word 


Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  et  dans  les  parties  voisines  du  Perou.  Par  H. 
A.  WEDDELL,  M.D.,  &c.  &c.  Paris,  Bertrand  ;  London,  Bailliere.  1853. 

Scenes  et  Recits  des  Pays  d'Outre-Mer.  Par  THEODORE  PAVIE.  Paris,  L6vy- 
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apachecta,  which  was  a  sort  of  prayer. 
In  time,  this  word,  slightly  altered, 
was  applied  to  the  heaps  of  stones 
which  the  superstition  accumulated, 
and  then  to  the  mountain- peaks  which 
these  heaps  surmounted.    Apachetas 
are  found  upon  all  elevated  points  of 
Peruvian  roads.    Around  one  of  them, 
at  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  Gualillos 
— estimated  by  Dr  Weddell,  and  by 
the  English  traveller  Pentland,  to  be 
nearly  15,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
were  numerous  skeletons  of   asses, 
mules,  and  lamas,  which  had  perished 
of  fatigue  on  attaining  that  prodigi- 
ous elevation.    The  three  Frenchmen 
felt  almost  as  much  inclined  to  lay 
their  own  bones  beside  those  of  the  de- 
funct brutes  as  to  push  on  further ;  but 
they  managed  to  continue  their  route 
over  one  of  those  vast  mountain  plat- 
forms known  as  punas,  of  which  the 
German  doctor  Tschudi  has  given  so 
striking  an  account.    They  passed  the 
night  in  the  village  of  Tacora,  and  had 
regained  their  wonted  courage  and  ac- 
tivity when  aroused  next  morning  by 
their  muleteer  with  intelligence  that 
four  vicunas  were  grazing  close  at 
hand.     Stealing  up  to  them    under 
cover  of  a  wall,  Dr  Weddell  and  Mr 
Herrypon  got  within  fair  shot,  fired, 
and  missed.     Three  of  the  animals 
took  to  flight;  the  fourth  stood  its 
ground,  and  gazed  boldly  at  its  ene- 
mies.   The  doctor,  supposing  that  a 
wound  was  the  cause  of  its  immo- 
bility,  quitted    his    cover    and    ap- 
proached the  vicuna.    When  he  got 
within  a  certain  distance,  the  animal 
ran.    It  was  too  late.    The  doctor 
fired  his  second  barrel,  and  the  ball 
broke  its  spine.     It  was  not,  as  Dr 
Weddell  had  supposed,  a  wound  that 
had  delayed  its  flight.      "  When   a 
herd  of  vicunas  is  pursued,"  he  says, 
* '  the  most  vigorous  of  the  males, 
who  act  as  chiefs,  invariably  remain 
the  last  upon  the  place  of  danger,  as 
if  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  others. 
This  is  a  fact  of  which  we  were  more 
than  once  witnesses  during  our  jour- 
ney, and  hence  it  is  much  easier  to 
obtain  male  than  female  vicunas.    I 
have  been  twenty  times  within  shot 
of  males,   but  not  once  of  females. 
The  vicuna  (Camelus  vicogna  Gmel.) 
is  the  most  numerous  species  (it  and 
the  guanaco}  of  the  camel  tribe  in  the 
New  World.    It  is  met  with  in  all 


the  elevated  regions  of  the  Andes, 
from  the  equator  to  Magellan's  Straits. 
The  places  it  best  loves  to  haunt  are 
those  where  man  and  the  condor  alone 
can  follow    it.      The    condor,   that 
mighty  bird  of  prey,  which  is  to  the 
Andes  what  the  eagle  is  to  the  Alps, 
prefers  carrion  to  a  living  prey,  and 
seldom  makes  war  upon  it;  and  man, 
until  our  own  days,  has  rather  en- 
couraged its  multiplication  than  aided 
in  its  destruction.     This  explains  the 
abundance  of  the  vicuna  at  the  period 
of  the  conquest  of  Peru."    The  old 
Spanish   chroniclers  relate  that   the 
vicunas,  although  wild,  were  regard- 
ed as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Incas,  and  any  who  hunted  them  in- 
curred severe  penalties.      At  fixed 
seasons — about  once  a-year — a  gene- 
ral hunt  took  place,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Inca  and  his 
chief  officers  ;  but  only  once  in  every 
four  years  was  this  monster  battue 
allowed  in  the  same  district.     The 
chase  was  on  a  prodigious  scale.  Fifty 
or    sixty    thousand  hunters  —  even 
more,  if  some  writers  are  to  be  be- 
lieved— armed  themselves  with  poles 
and  lances,  traced  an  immense  circle, 
and  drove  to  a  common  centre  all  the 
animals  it  enclosed.     A  selection  then 
took  place.    Roebuck,  guanacos,  and 
other  inferior  animals,  were  killed, 
especially    the    males ;    their    skins 
were  used  for  various  purposes,  and 
their  flesh  was  divided  amongst  the 
hunters.      This    meat,    cut   in  thin 
slices  and  dried,  was  called  charqui, 
and  composed  the  sole  animal  food  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Peruvians.    The 
vicunas,  of  which  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand were  often  thus  collected,  were 
more  gently   treated.      They    were 
carefully  shorn,  and  then  set  at  liber- 
ty.   The  wool  was    stored    in   the 
royal  warehouses,  and  issued  as  re- 
quired— the  inferior  qualities  to  the 
people,  the  better  ones  to  the  nobles, 
who  alone  had  a  right  to  wear  fine 
cloth.      The  tissues  then  manufac- 
tured from  the  best  vicuiia  wool  are 
said  to  have  been  as  brilliant  as  the 
finest  silks,  and  to  have  excited,  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  tints,  the  envy  of 
"European    manufacturers.      At    the 
present  day,  no  salutary  law  protects 
the  graceful  and  useful  vicunas ;  they 
lose  their  life  with  their  fleece,  and 
have  greatly  diminished  in  numbers. 
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The  Indians  drive  them  into  enclo- 
sures, knock  them  on  the  head  with 
cudgels,  or  break  their  necks  across 
their  knees,  strip  off  the  skin,  and 
sell  it  for  half  a  dollar.  The  wool 
sells  as  high  as  a  dollar  a  pound  upon 
the  coast  of  Peru.  It  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  to  make  hats 
and  gloves.  Only  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  is  annually  ex- 
ported from  Peru. 

Dr  Weddell  makes  numerous  in- 
teresting zoological  observations  dur- 
ing his  journey  up  the  country.  Whilst 
traversing  the  frozen  puna,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  find  a  ruin  — 
in  which  his  party  slept,  with  snow 
for  a  counterpane  —  infested  with 
mice,  whose  sole  nourishment,  in 
that  barren  and  inhospitable  district, 
must  have  been  grass.  The  next 
halt  was  at  the  farm  of  Chulun- 
guiani,  the  highest  point  upon  the 
road  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz.  Here 
the  party  slept  under  a  roof,  and 
found  a  pulperia  or  little  shop,  where 
they  were  able  to  obtain  sardines  in 
oil,  sheep's-milk  cheese,  and  bad  Bor- 
deaux wine.  A  day  was  passed  here 
in  duck-shooting,  and  in  hunting  the 
viscacha,  a  small  animal  of  the  chin- 
chilla tribe,  having  a  dark  grey  fur, 
very  soft,,  but  less  esteemed  by  furriers 
than  that  of  the  chinchilla.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  burrows 
amongst  rocks,  and  is  found  only  at 
a  very  great  elevation,  equal  to  that 
habitually  preferred  by  the  vicuna. 
Dr  Weddell  and  his  host  shot  two 
specimens.  When  the  doctor  went 
indoors  to  skin  them,  he  found  that  the 
animals  had  lost  the  tips  of  their  tails. 
The  farm-steward,  who  had  carried 
them  in,  explained  that  he  had  thus 
docked  them  to  preserve  them  from 
decomposition,  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  having  the  singular  property  of 
producing  the  corruption  of  the  whole 
animal,  if  not  cut  off  almost  imme- 
diately after  death.  Dr  Weddell  was 
not  very  well  satisfied  with  this  ex- 
planation, but,  to  his  astonishment, 
he  afterwards  found  it  everywhere  the 
custom  to  sever  the  end  of  the  visca- 
cha's  tail. 

Whilst  at  the  farm  (it  was  a  sheep-* 
farm — oxen  live  but  do  not  thrive  at 
that   altitude)  Dr  Weddell   did  his 


utmost  to  get  an  alpaca,  knowing  that 
there  were  some  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  unsuccessful ;  and  as  to  buy- 
ing one,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
in  that  country,  where  the  Indians 
have  an  extraordinary  dislike  to  part- 
ing with  their  domesticated  animals, 
except  sheep.    During  his  stay  in 
Bolivia,  he  repeatedly  offered  five  or 
six  times  its  value  for  an  alpaca,  and 
was  refused.  The  alpaca  wool,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Peruvian  commerce,  and 
is  consumed  chiefly  in  England,  varies 
greatly  in  price,  the  pure  white  selling 
for  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  a  hun- 
dredweight ;  other  colours  at  an  ave- 
rage of   twenty-two   dollars.      The 
weight  of  the  fleeces  ranges  from  three 
to  seven  pounds.     "  I  have  seen  some 
of  these  animals,"  says  Dr  Weddell, 
"  whose  virgin  fleece  almost  swept 
the  earth  ;    when  they   attain  that 
state,  their  faces  are  hidden  in  the 
wool  that  surrounds  them."    From  a 
priest,  who  afforded  hospitality  to  the 
travellers  at  their  second  halt  after 
they  quitted  the  farm,  they  obtained 
some  instructive  details  concerning  the 
country,  and  a  most  marvellous  story 
of  a  natural  phenomenon  observed  by 
him  during  his  rambles  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yungas.     "  This  was  nothing 
less  than  a  bird-plant — that  is  to  say, 
a  bird  which,  having  alighted  upon 
the  ground,   had  there  taken  root. 
More  than  a  hundred  persons,  the 
euro,  said,  had  seen  this  wonder,  and 
verified  its  reality.    The  person  who 
had  discovered  the  bird,  unfortunately 
forgot  one  day  to  take  it  food,  and  it 
died.    We  were  not  informed  how  it 
had  lived  before  it  found  a  master." 
It  is  odd  to  be  able  to  trace  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  wild  tale  of  the 
Peruvian  puna   and   a  tradition    of 
Asiatic -Russian    steppes.      Edward 
Jerrmann,   in  his  Pictures  from  St 
Petersburg*    tells  of    the  baranken 
or  sheep-plant,  supposed  to  produce 
the  fine  silky  fleece  that  was  in  reality 
obtained  by  ripping  unborn    lambs 
from  the  mother's  belly. 

At  La  Paz,  which  the  little  cara- 
van reached  after  much  fatigue,  some 
severe  hardship,  and  a  few  misadven- 
tures, but  without  serious  disaster, 
one  of  the  first  things  the  travellers 
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did  was  to  avail  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion from  the  Bolivian  minister  at 
Paris,  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
president  of  the  republic,  General 
Belzu,  who  had  just  recovered  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  assassins.  One 
ball  had  struck  him  full  in  the  face, 
and  his  visitors  looked  curiously  for 
the  trace.  A  scarcely  perceptible 
scar,  at  the  angle  of  the  nose,  was  all 
they  could  discern.  The  bullet  re- 
mained in  the  head,  but  occasioned 
no  inconvenience;  and  the  general 
said  that  his  health  was  even  better 
than  before  the  occurrence.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  consulted  Dr 
Weddell  about  his  wounds,  and  the 
doctor  learned,  from  the  best  source, 
the  particulars  of  the  attempt  upon 
his  life,  which  he  briefly  recapitulates. 

"  Raised  to  the  presidency  after  the 
battle  of  Yamparaes,  in  which  he  dis- 
comfited the  adherents  of  Velasco, 
General  Belzu  had  not  only  to  struggle 
against  the  remains  of  that  party,  but 
to  defend  himself  against  the  secret 
and  much  more  formidable  attacks  of 
General  Ballivian,  Velasco's  prede- 
cessor. It  is  said  to  have  been  at 
the  instigation  of  Ballivian  that  the 
plot  I  have  spoken  of  was  formed ; 
and,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the 
remarkable  fact  is  adduced  that,  upon 
the  very  day  on  which  the  crime  was 
committed  at  Chuquisaca,  Ballivian 
and  one  of  his  intimates  quitted  Copi- 
apo  (in  Chili),  where  they  were  stay- 
ing, and  rode  in  great  haste  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Bolivia. 

"The  day  selected  for  the  crime 
was  the  6th  September  1850.  In 
the  afternoon  the  president  left  his 
palace,  accompanied  by  an  aide- de- 
camp, and  by  Colonel  Laguna,  one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  senate, 
and  betook  himself  to  the  public  walk. 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  four 
men  assailed  him.  He  stood  upon 
his  defence,  but  at  that  moment  a 
bullet  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  shot  had  been 
fired  so  near  that  his  beard  was 
burnt,  and  his  cheeks  were  speckled 
with  grains  of  powder.  A  second 
shot  was  fired,  but  without  effect. 
When  the  assassins  saw  him  stretched 
upon  the  earth,  they  fired  three  other 
shots  at  him,  but,  strange  to  relate, 
each  time  the  weapons  flashed  in  the 
pan.  The  chief  of  the  brigands— a 


mulatto  named  Morales,  who  was 
mounted — then  tried  to  trample  him 
under  his  horse's  feet,  but  without 
success.  After  several  efforts,  he  at 
last  urged  his  horse  close  up  to  his 
victim,  and,  leaning  over  him,  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  fired  a  last  shot. 
'  The  tyrant  is  dead  !'  he  cried,  and, 
spurring  his  horse,  he  galloped  through 
the  streets  to  the  barracks,  to  excite 
the  garrison  to  revolt.  Meanwhile 
Laguna,  the  senator,  stood  by  with 
folded  arms,  and  when  the  crime 
seemed  fully  consummated,  he  walked 
away  with  its  perpetrators,  thus  afford- 
ing good  grounds  for  suspicion  of  his 
complicity.  He  was  shot  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

"As  to  the  president,  whose  exis- 
tence, with  two  bullets  in  his  head, 
seemed  almost  impossible,  he  had  not 
even,  he  himself  assured  me,  lost  con- 
sciousness for  a  moment ;  and  when 
Morales  and  his  band  left  him,  he 
got  up  unaided,  and  reached,  bathed 
in  his  blood,  a  neighbouring  hut,  in- 
habited by  a  poor  Indian.  The  news 
quickly  spread  that  the  chief  of  the 
state  still  lived,  and  the  projected 
revolution  was  stifled  in  its  birth." 

The  preservation  of  the  president's 
life  was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  One 
of  the  bullets  had  glanced  off  the  skull 
without  doing  material  damage  be- 
yond occasioning  complete  loss  of 
hearing  with  the  left  ear ;  but  the 
other  had  gone  so  deep  into  the  head 
that  it  could  not  be  extracted.  Dr 
Weddell  probed  the  wound,  and  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  course  and  position 
of  the  ball.  A.  few  hairs'-breadths 
farther,  or  a  copper  bullet  instead  of 
a  leaden  one,  and  all  was  over  with 
General  Belzu. 

The  travellers  made  some  stay  at 
La  Paz,  where  they  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  people  in 
the  place.  They  passed  their  time  in 
paying  visits,  in  seeking  useful  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  objects  of  their 
expedition,  and  in  getting  dreadfully 
out  of  breath  by  the  ascent  of  steep 
streets  in  an  atmosphere  so  rarified 
that  a  newly- arrived  European  can 
hardly  take  ten  steps  without  a  pause. 
English  housewives  will  read  with  in- 
terest Dr  Weddell's  account  of  Boli- 
vian edibles,  with  disgust  his  sketch 
of  the  filthy  horrors  of  a  Bolivian 
kitchen,  with  wonderment  and  incre- 
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dulity  the  recipes  he  gives  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  Bolivian  dishes 
and  delicacies.  The  mode  of  using 
potatoes  is  very  original.  As  it  freezes 
nearly  every  night  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  the 
people  have  no  means  of  preserving 
potatoes  from  frost,  they  anticipate 
its  action,  in  order  to  regulate  it. 
"  They  spread  the  potatoes  on  a  thin 
layer  of  straw  in  the  open  air ;  they 
water  them  slightly,  and  expose  them 
to  the  frost  for  three  successive  nights. 
When  the  vegetables  subsequently 
thaw  in  the  sun,  they  acquire  a 
spongy  consistency ;  in  that  state  they 
are  trodden  under  naked  feet,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  skin  and  squeeze  out 
the  juice ;  then  they  are  left  in  the 
air  until  perfectly  dry."  This  delec- 
table preparation  is  known  as  the 
black  chuno ;  and  when  wanted  for 
food,  requires  soaking  in  water  for  six 
or  eight  days.  White  chuno  is  pre- 
pared in  another  way,  but  one  de- 
scription of  the  sort  will  probably 
satisfy  everybody  of  the  untempting 
nature  of  the  diet.  Besides  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
mineral  reign  contributes  to  the  grati- 
fication of  South-American  epicures. 
An  important  section  of  the  market 
at  La  Paz  is  occupied  by  sellers  of  a 
species  of  light-grey  clay,  very  greasy 
to  the  touch,  and  called  pahsa.  The 
Indians  alone  consume  it,  mixing  it 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
gruel,  and  eating  it  with  salt.  At 
Chuquisaca,  Dr  Weddell  was  in- 
formed, a  sort  of  earth  called  chaco, 
similar  to  the  pahsa  of  La  Paz,  was 
sold  and  eaten  in  little  cups,  like 
custard  or  chocolate  ;  and  he  heard  of 
a  senorita  who  thus  ate  dirt  till  she 
killed  herself.  The  moderate  use  of 
this  queer  article  of  food  is  not  inju- 
rious, but  neither  does  it  afford  the 
slightest  nourishment. 

The  beefsteak  was  long  in  making 
its  appearance  one  day  at  Don  Adolfo's 
gargotte,  where  Dr  Weddell  and  his 
companions  usually  took  their  meals 
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cooks — which  we  take  to  be  something 
indescribably  abominable,  since  he 
describes  them  merely  as  a  degree  or 
two  more  disgusting  than  the  scene  of 
their  operations — those  kitchens  con- 
tain three  things, — shapeless  earthen 
pots,  black  and  greasy;  heaps  of  dried 
lama-dung,  used  as  fuel  ;  guinea- 
pigs  ad  libitum.  Guinea-pigs  are  the 
rabbits  of  Bolivia,  where  European 
rabbits  are  curiosities,  called  Castilian 
conies,  and  kept  in  cages  like  some 
outlandish  monkey.  The  guinea-pig 
has  the  run  of  the  kitchen,  where  he 
thrives  and  fattens,  and  is  ultimately 
slaughtered  and  cooked. 

Dr  Weddell  went  to  a  ball,  given 
in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  a 
young  and  amiable  Peruvian  lady,  re- 
cently allied  with  one  of  the  best 
families  of  La  Paz.  His  account  of 
it  gives  a  curious  notion  of  the  degree 
of  civilisation  of  the  best  Bolivian  so- 
ciety. No  illuminated  portals,  liveried 
lackeys,  or  crowd  of  carriages  indi- 
cated to  the  doctor  (who  had  not  yet 
been  at  the  house)  the  scene  of  the 
festival,  when  he  issued  forth,  at  eight 
in  the  evening,  white- waistcoated,  and 
draped  in  his  cloak.  The  street  was 
dark  and  deserted.  By  inquiring  at 
shops,  he  at  last  found  the  door  he 
sought ;  it  stood  open.  A  little 
Indian  girl,  whom  he  encountered  in 
the  court,  pointed  to  the  staircase,  up 
which  he  groped  his  way.  At  the 
end  of  a  passage,  upon  the  first  floor, 
he  discovered  a  faint  light.  Follow- 
ing this  beacon,  and  passing  through 
two  doors  that  stood  ajar,  he  reached 
a  small  room,  where  several  of  the 
guests  were  smoking  cigars  round  a 
table,  on  which  stood  half-emptied 
cups  and  glasses.  In  a  corner  two 
senoras  were  squatted,  making  ice ; 
and  a  little  farther  off  an  old  negress 
was  putting  sugar  into  a  caldron  of 
punch.  The  ice -makers  were  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  heroine  of 
the  day  ;  the  master  of  the  house  was 
amongst  the  smokers.  Dr  Weddell 
paid  his  respects,  got  rid  of  his  cloak, 
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and  an  impatient  Frenchman  started     and  passed  on  into  antechamber  No. 


from  his  seat  to  visit  the  kitchen  and 
inquire  into  the  delay.  "Do  not  so  !" 
cried  a  more  experienced  customer  ; 
"  if  you  see  how  it  is  done,  you  will 
not  eat  for  a  week."  Dr  Weddell  had 
opportunity  of  inspecting  more  than 
one  Pazena  kitchen.  Besides  the 


2.  This  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the 
glimmering  rays  of  light  that  shot  in 
from  the  adjacent  rooms ;  and  the 
doctor,  seeing  nothing,  and  advancing 
quickly,  ran  up  against  a  soft  sub- 
stance, which  he  presently  made  out 
to  be  another  senora,  enveloped,  even 
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to  the  crown  of  her  head,  in  a  vast 
shawl.  The  room  was  half  full  of 
shawled  ladies,  seated  on  either  side 
of  the  passage  left  open  for  the  guests, 
some  on  chairs,  others  on  trunks,  and 
two  or  three  upon  a  bed.  These 
senoras,  the  doctor  learned,  were 
mothers,  friends,  or  relatives  of  the 
guests.  Not  being  sufficiently  smart 
to  show  themselves  in  the  foreground 
of  the  festival,  they  yet  would  have  a 
view  of  it.  They  came  as  mosqueteras. 
Antechamber  No.  2  contained  what  is 
called,  in  that  country,  the  mosque- 
teria.*  Another  step  took  the  doctor 
into  the  ball-room.  Thence  shawls 
and  cigars  were  banished,  and  replaced 
by  silks  and  lace,  white  gloves  and 
black  patent  leather.  Dr  Weddell 
looked  down  with  some  shame  at  his 
boots,  which  he  had  himself  blacked 
before  leaving  home.  Silence  reigned 
in  the  saloon.  The  ladies  were  on 
one  side,  the  men  upon  the  other, 
waiting  for  the  military  band,  which 
was  behind  time.  The  first  tap  of  the 
drum  electrified  the  mute  assemblage. 
Smiles  and  animation  beamed  upon 
every  face.  At  the  same  time  were 
distributed  the  fragrant  contents  of 
the  caldron  which  the  black  Hecate 
had  brewed  in  anteroom  No.  1.  Cups 
of  punch  circulated,  and  were  not  dis- 
dained by  the  ladies.  Dancing  began. 
The  doctor,  who,  whilst  climbing 
mountains,  three  days  previously,  in 
quest  of  flowers  and  simples,  had  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  soroche,  and 
had  counted  a  hundred  and  sixty 
throbs  of  his  pulse  in  a  minute,  was 
feverish  and  ill  at  ease,  and  did  not 
intend  to  dance.  But  he  was  borne 
away  by  the  torrent.  After  the 
quadrille  came  another  distribution  of 
punch,  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
ladies'  spirits  ;  then  came  the  ices 
which  mamma  and  sister  had  so  in- 
dustriously manufactured,  and  which 
were,  of  course,  pronounced  excellent; 
then  (Bolivia  seems  a  very  thirsty 
country)  bottles  of  champagne  and 
sherry  made  their  appearance,  every 
gentleman  seized  as  many  glasses  as 
he  could  carry,  and  challenged  the 
senoritas,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
refuse.  The  fun  now  grew  fast  and 
furious.  A  new  phase  of  the  ball 
commenced.  For  formal  quadrilles 


were '  substituted  national  dances. 
These,  Dr  Weddell  acutely  remarks, 
have  little  merit  unless  danced  as  soup 
is  eaten — hot.  The  military  orchestra 
played  the  airs  of  the  bailesitos  with 
infinite  spirit,  one  of  the  musicians 
accompanying  them  with  words,  in 
which  there  was  some  license  and 
much  wit.  The  zapateado  was  danced 
amidst  vehement  applause.  The  good- 
humour  of  the  evening  was  at  its 
height.  Farther  they  could  not  go, 
thought  Dr  Weddell.  He  was  mis- 
taken. In  an  interval  of  the  dancing, 
it  was  decided  that  a  colonel  there 
present,  who,  in  the  doctor's  opinion, 
was  abundantly  gay,  was  not  suffi- 
ciently so,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
be  shot.  The  sentence  was  forthwith 
carried  into  execution.  The  victim ^ 
was  placed  upon  a  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  band  played  a  funeral 
march,  and  the  unhappy  (or  happy)  - 
colonel  was  compelled  to  swallow,  one 
after  the  other,  as  many  glasses  of 
champagne  or  sherry  as  there  were 
young  ladies  present.  This  done,  the 
dead-march  ceased,  and  the  culprit 
was  released.  The  German  students 
have  a  custom  somewhat  similar  to 
this,  Der  Fiirst  der  Thoren,  when  one 
sits  astride  upon  a  barrel,  and  imbibes 
all  the  beer,  schnaps,  and  Rhenish 
presented  to  him  by  his  boon-com- 
panions. But  with  the  exception  of 
Lola  Montes,  who  smoked  her  cigar 
and  drank  her  chopine  in  a  Heidel- 
berg studenten-kneipe,  the  fair  sex  in 
Europe  do  not  generally  mingle  in 
orgies  of  this  kind.  After  a  substan- 
tial supper,  Dr  Weddell  was  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  and  shot  accord- 
ingly. Other  executions  followed, 
and  the  jollity  reached  its  climax  by 
the  men  voting  the  execution  en  masse 
of  the  whole  of  the  ladies — a  sentence- 
which  was  resisted,  but  at  last  carried' 
out.  The  Bolivian  senoritas  must 
have  strong  heads,  for  we  read  that 
dancing  recommenced  and  continued 
vigorously  until  five  in  the  morning, 
when  the  band  and  the  majority  of 
the  guests  beat  a  retreat.  A  guitar 
was  then  procured,  and  the  lady  of- 
the  house  and  two  or  three  of  her 
friends,  with  half-a-dozen  of  the  most 
active  of  the  caballeros^  danced  on,  and 
kept  up  the  ball  until  one  in  the  after- 


*  The  occupants  of  the  pit  at  a  theatre  are  called  in  Spain  the  mosqueteria. 
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noon !    After  which,  all  we  have  to 
say  is,  Brava,  Bolivia ! 

Dr  Weddell,  who  had  been  unwell 
before  the  ball,  was  very  ill  after  it, 
and  lay  in  bed  for  six  weeks.  When 
his  strength  returned,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  La  Lancha,  a  point  about 
four  leagues  from  La  Paz.  The  steps 
he  and  his  companions  had  taken  to 
obtain  concessions  of  land  on  the 
Tipuani  had  not  led  to  the  results 
they  anticipated ;  so  they  tempora- 
rily directed  their  attention  to  the 
river  Chuquiaguillo,  upon  which  La 
Lancha  is  situated.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  this  place  is  un  pozo  de 
oro — a  well  of  gold.  Early  one  morn- 
ing in  May  the  three  Frenchmen  set 
out  for  it,  upon  mule-back,  passing 
along  a  road  enlivened,  during  its 
early  portion,  with  various,  kinds  of 
shrubs,  bearing  flowers  of  brilliant 
colours.  At  this  part  of  the  doctor's 
book  we  come  to  a  good  deal  of  scien- 
tific detail,  accompanied  by  woodcuts, 
all  very  interesting  to  miners  and  in- 
tending gold-seekers,  but  on  which  we 
shall  not  dwell.  The  gold  of  the 
Chuquiaguillo  is  found  in  the  form  of 
pepites,  or  nuggets,  very  various  in 
shape  and  size.  One  of  them,  sent 
to  Spain  by  the  Conde  de  Moncloa, 
is  said  to  have  weighed  more  than 
twenty  kilogrammes — forty-four  Eng- 
lish pounds.  At  various  periods,  and 
much  more  recently,  nuggets  of  seve- 
ral pounds'  weight  have  been  found. 

"During  the  presidency  of  General 
Ballivian,  an  Indian  came  from  time 
to  time  to  La  Paz,  to  sell  pieces  of 
gold,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  with  a  chisel  from  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  the  metal,  and  many 
persons  judged,  from  the  colour,  that 
the  mass  in  question  must  proceed 
from  the  river  Chuquiaguillo.  No 
bribe  or  promise  could  induce  the  In- 
dian to  reveal  his  secret.  The  affair 
got  to  the  ears  of  the  president,  who 
expected  to  obtain  without  difficulty 
the  information  refused  to  others ;  but 
the  Indian  held  out,  and  would  say 
nothing.  Finding  gentle  means  in- 
effectual, the  general  tried  threats, 
imprisonment,  &c.,  but  all  in  vain. 
Finally,  the  poor  man  was  condemned 
to  life-long  service  in  the  army,  as 
guilty  of  disobedience  and  disrespect 
to  the  chief  of  the  state  !  From  that 
day  forward  nothing  more  was  heard 
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either  of  him  or  of  his  treasure.  Some 
persons  in  La  Paz  told  me  that  he 
perished  under  the  lash." 

La  Lancha  (the  word  signifies  a 
boat)  is  neither  town  nor  village,  but 
a  marsh.  On  approaching  it,  up  a 
ravine,  the  travellers  came  to  an  im- 
mense dike  or  barrier  of  rock,  through 
one  extremity  of  which  the  river  had 
wrought  itself  a  narrow  passage.  This 
dike  had  evidently  long  been  an  im- 
mense obstacle  to  the  waters  that 
flowed  down  the  ravine  of  Chuqui- 
aguillo, and  it  was  a  rational  enough 
conclusion  that,  since  those  waters 
washed  down  gold,  a  good  deal  of  the 
metal  must  still  remain  behind  that 
natural  barrier.  But  it  seemed  more 
probable  that  the  river  gathered  its 
gold  after  than  before  passing  the 
rocky  wall.  It  struck  Dr  Weddell  as 
pretty  certain  that  Count  Moncloa's 
nugget  would  have  remained  behind 
the  dike  instead  of  being  washed  over 
it.  The  conclusion  was  reasonable 
enough.  Behind  the  dike  La  Lancha 
begins,  terminating  a  quarter  of  a 
league  above  it,  at  the  foot  of  another 
rock,  which  rises  vertically  to  a  height 
of  thirty  feet.  Over  this  rock  the 
river  dashes,  covering  its  surface  with 
great  stalactites  of  ice,  and  then  winds 
along  the  right  side  of  the  marsh, 
where  it  has  made  itself  a  channel. 

"At  one  point  of  its  surface  the 
Lancha  contracts,  and  thus  presents 
the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Perhaps 
one  should  seek  the  figure  of  a  boat, 
to  which  the  site  has  been  compared, 
in  the  combination  of  the  marsh  and 
of  the  mountains  of  bluish  schist  that 
rise  abruptly  around  it.  According 
to  this  manner  of  viewing  it,  the  sur- 
face of  the  marsh  would  represent  the 
deck  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gold  would 
be  in  the  hold — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
rock  which  is  supposed  to  form  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence of  the  precious  metal,  and  we 
were  told  a  multitude  of  attractive 
tales — much  too  attractive  to  be  cre- 
dible. The  upshot,  however,  which 
could  not  be  concealed,  was,  that  all 
attempts  had  ultimately  failed,  owing 
to  the  infiltration  of  water  into  the 
wells  sunk  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the 
veneros  (strata  of  argillaceous  sand)  in 
which  the  gold  is  found." 

Nevertheless,   the  doctor  thought 
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the  place  worthy  deliberate  exami- 
nation, and  to  that  end  established 
himself,  with  Mr  Herrypon  the  engi- 
neer, and  with  Fran ck,  their  carpenter, 
under  a  tent,  within  which,  during  the 
night,  the  thermometer  rarely  stood 
at  less  than  three  degrees  below  zero. 
When  the  sun  shone,  the  climate  was 
genial  and  agreeable;  but  nt  three 
o'clock  it  dipped  behind  the  moun- 
tains, which  was  the  signal  for  the 
wanderers  to  creep  under  canvass, 
wrap  themselves  in  blankets,  and 
feast  upon  the  hot  stew  their  Indian 
cook  had  passed  the  morning  in  pre- 
paring. They  had  neighbours  :  seve- 
ral Indians  had  built  huts  on  the 
ledges  of  the  mountains,  and  daily 
drove  their  sheep  and  alpacas  to  graze 
upon  the  herbage  of  the  marsh.  From 
one  of  them  Dr  Weddell  subsequently 
obtained  an  alpaca  for  his  collection. 
Vicufias  occasionally  strayed  near  the 
camp,  and  Franck  managed  to  shoot 
one,  which,  with  viscachas  and  a  few 
wild  ducks,  improved  the  campaigning 
fare. 

"  Of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  the  most  curious,  unques- 
tionably, is  a  species  of  variegated 
woodpecker  (Picus  rupicola),  which, 
notwithstanding  its  name  of  carpin- 
tero  (carpenter),  has  all  the  habits  of 
a  mason.  Instead  of  working  at  trees, 
as  do  its  congeners,  it  finds  nothing 
in  that  graminaceous  region  but  rock 
and  earth  upon  which  to  exercise  its 
beak.  These  birds  are  invariably  met 
with  in  isolated  pairs ;  they  skim  the 
ground  in  flying,  and  settle,  after  a 
few  moments'  flight,  upon  a  sod  or 
rock,  uttering  a  long,  shrill,  cooing 
sound.  If  one  is  killed,  it  is  rare  that 
its  mate  does  not  come  and  place  itself 
beside  the  dead  body,  as  if  imploring 
a  similar  fate — a  request  which  the 
sportsman  is  not  slow  to  comply  with, 
for  the  carpintero  of  the  Cordilleras  is 
a  dainty  morsel." 

Whilst  Dr  Weddell  herborised, 
adding  nearly  a  hundred  species  of 
plants  to  his  collection,  the  engineer 
studied  the  Lancha  with  other  views, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  sound  it.  Mr 
Borniche,  who  had  remained  at  La 
Paz,  obtained  authorisation  from  the 
Government — el  derecho  de  cateo,  or 
right  of  search,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Lancha,  during  a  fixed  time,  at  the 
end  of  which,  he  might,  if  he  thought 
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proper,  purchase  the  ground  at  its 
rough  value,  fixed  without  reference 
to  any  mineral  wealth  it  might  con- 
tain. All  this  in  accordance  with  the 
Mining  Code.  But  poor  Herrypon 
knew  not  what  he  undertook.  He 
had  no  idea  of  mining  difficulties  in 
Bolivia.  In  this  single  operation  he 
took  the  measure  of  the  country's 
capabilities.1  A  month  and  a  half 
passed  in  hammering  out,  in  a  forge  at 
La  Paz,  a  common  and  very  clumsy 
Artesian  screw,  such  as  would  have 
been  got  ready  in  three  days  in  a 
European  city,  and  at  a  cost  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  Bolivian  smithy.  The 
mere  hire  of  the  forge  and  bellows - 
blower  was  four  dollars  (sixteen  shil- 
lings) a-day.  When  at  last  the  instru- 
ment was  ready  and  applied,  layers 
of  solid  rock  and  a  thick  bed  of  difflu- 
ent clay  long  frustrated  all  the  miners' 
attempts.  Finally,  a  deep  well  was 
sunk,  but  no  gold  was  found,  nor  signs 
of  any,  and  the  miners  quitted  the 
place,  where  nothing  less  than  the 
certainty  of  ultimately  reaching  a  rich 
vein  would  have  justified  them  in  con- 
tinuing their  costly  and  laborious  re- 
searches. 

A  second  illness,  by  which  he  was 
attacked  before  he  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  debilitating  effects  of  the 
first,  determined  Dr  Weddell  to  seek 
change  of  air.  Whilst  his  engineering 
ally  was  still  sinking  wells  and  unpro- 
fitably  probing  the  Lancha,  he  set  out 
with  Mr  Borniche  for  Tipuani.  Pass- 
ing the  magnificent  Mount  Illampii, 
which  is  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
English  yards  high,  and  the  great  lake 
of  Titicaca,  they  reached  the  town  of 
Sorata,  after  an  easy  journey  of  thirty 
leagues.  A  toilsome  one  of  forty  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished  before  they 
should  reach  Tipuani.  The  roads  were 
difficult,  their  muleteers  fell  ill,  their 
mules  were  stubborn  and  restive,  and 
mal-pasos  (dangerous  places  to  pass) 
were  numerous  ;  but  after  a  few  small 
accidents  and  much  fatigue  they 
reached  the  village,  which  derives  its 
name  from  tipa,  the  name  of  a  tree 
that  produces  a  gum  known  in  that 
country  as  sangre  de  drago — dragon's 
blood.  This  tree,  it  is  said,  was  for- 
merly very  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
Tipuani.  In  the  aymam,  or  Indian 
tongue,  the  particle  m,  added  to  a 
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word,  implies  possession.  The  village 
consists  of  fifty  or  sixty  houses,  built 
chiefly  of  palm  trunks,  placed  side  by 
side,  thatched  with  leaves  of  the  same 
tree,  and  partitioned,  when  partitions 
there  are,  with  bamboos.  "  I  found 
the  place  somewhat  increased  in  size 
since  my  visit  in  1847,  but  no  way 
improved  with  respect  to  healthiness 
and  cleanliness.  At  its  entrance, 
stagnant  water,  covered  with  a  green 
scum,  filled  old  excavations,  or  dig- 
gings, and  told  that  there,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, gold  and  fever  are  inseparable. 
It  sufficed,  moreover,  to  behold  the 
pallid  countenances  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, to  judge  of  the  atmosphere  we 
breathed."  This  was  hardly  the  place 
for  an  invalid  to  recruit  his  health 
and  strength  in,  and,  after  visiting  the 
mines,  Dr  Weddell  set  out  for  the 
Mission  of  Guanay,  boating  it  down 
the  rapid  and  rocky  Tipuani — a  ra- 
ther dangerous  mode  of  travelling. 
The  priest  of  the  Mission  was  an  ay- 
mara  Indian,  a  native  of  La  Paz ;  his 
parishioners  were  Lecos  Indians,  con- 
siderable savages — although  they  had 
allured  paint,  or  only  secretly  used  it 
— and  very  skilful  with  gun  and  bow, 
as  well  as  in  the  capture  of  several 
large  species  of  fish  found  in  the  river 
Mapiri,  hard  by  which  they  dwelt. 
Sonfe  of  these  fish  attain  the  weight 
of  .nearly  a  hundred  pounds.  They 
arevtaken  with  strong  hooks,  shot  with 
arrows,  or  hocussed  and  taken  by 
hand.  This  last  practice  prevails 
amongst  some  other  South  American 
tribes. 

"The  substance  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Guanay  Indians  is  the 
milky  juice  of  one  of  the  largest  trees 
of  their  forests,  known  by  them  under 
the  name  of  Soliman.  It  is  the  Hura 
crepitans  of  the  botanist.  To  obtain 
this  venomous  milk,  they  cut  numer- 
ous notches  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
and  the  sap  which  exudes  runs  down 
and  soaks  the  earth  at  its  foot.  This 
earth,  enclosed  in  a  large  sack,  is 
thrown  into  the  river,  and  as  soon  as 
the  water  becomes  impregnated  with 
it,  the  fish  within  the  circle  of  its  in- 
fluence float  inanimate  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  are  collected  without  trouble. 
A  creek  or  small  branch  of  the  river 
is  usually  selected  for  this  operation. 
In  other  parts  of  Bolivia,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  province  of  Yungas,  they 
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use,  to  poison  the  water,  the  green 
stalk  of  a  small  liana  called  Pepko  or 
Sacha,  of  which  they  crush,  upon  a 
stone,  a  fathom's  length  or  two,  in 
that  part  of  the  river  they  wish  to  in- 
fect. Its  effect  is  said  to  be  as  speedy 
as  that  of  the  Soliman  sap,  and  I  was 
assured  that  the  fish  thus  taken  could 
be  eaten  with  impunity.  It  is  not  to 
be  thence  inferred  that  the  sap,  like 
the  poison  used  for  their  arrows  by  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  and  on  the  Amazon, 
may  be  taken  by  man  without  in- 
jury ;  it  is  to  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  dose  swallowed  with  the  fish  that 
its  apparent  harmlessness  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  sap  of  the  Soliman  has, 
in  fact,  such  caustic  qualities,  that  its 
mere  emanations  cause  violent  irrita- 
tion of  the  organs  which  receive  them. 
We  saw  at  the  Mission  a  person  who 
had  lost  his  sight  in  consequence  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  juice  having  acciden- 
tally spirted  into  his  eyes ;  and  Messrs 
Boussingault  and  Rivero  related  that, 
having  subjected  the  sap  of  the  Soli- 
man to  evaporation,  with  a  view  to 
analyse  it,  the  person  who  superin- 
tended the  operation  had  his  face 
swollen  and  his  eyes  and  ears  ulcer- 
ated, and  was  cured  only  after  several 
days'  medical  treatment." 

Bolivia  is  evidently  a  fine  field  for 
the  botanist.  Dr  Weddell  mentions 
a  number  of  vegetables  unknown,  or 
little  known,  in  Europe,  but  interest- 
ing and  valuable  by  reason  of  their 
medical  properties  or  economical  uses. 
When  in  the  province  of  Yungas,  he 
briefly  refers  to  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  of  these:  "The  Matico,  a 
shrub  of  thepepper  tribe,  whose  leaves, 
which  resemble  those  of  sage,  have  re- 
markable vulnerary  properties  ;  the 
Vfjuco,  a  curious  species  of  Aristolo- 
chia,  whose  crushed  leaves  are  said  to 
be  an  infallible  cure  for  the  bites  of 
serpents ;  and  a  sort  of  Myrica,  or 
wax-tree,  whose  berries,  soaked  in 
boiling  water,  yield  in  abundance  a 
green  wax,  used  to  make  candles.'* 
Concerning  the  Quinquina,  or  Peru- 
vian-bark tree,  and  the  Coca  shrub, 
whose  leaves  the  Indians  chew,  the 
doctor  gives  many  interesting  parti- 
culars. When  descending  the  river 
Coroico  in  a  balsa  or  Indian  canoe,  he 
frequently  encountered  his  old  ac- 
quaintances the  cascarilleros,  or  bark- 
gatherers,  who  pursue  their  wild  and 
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solitary  calling  in  the  interior  of  the 
forests,  dwelling  under  sheds  of  palm- 
leaves,  and  exposed  to  many  dangers 
and  hardships.  Whilst  seeking,  one 
evening,  a  good  place  to  bivouac,  the 
doctor,  and  the  padre  from  the  Guanay 
Mission,  who  was  then  his  fellow- 
traveller,  came  upon  a  cascarillero's 
hut,  in  front  of  which  they  beheld  a 
horrible  spectacle.  A  man  lay  upon 
the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  was  almost  naked ;  and,  whilst  yet 
alive,  he  was  preyed  upon  by  thou- 
sands of  insects,  whose  stings  and  bites 
doubtless  accelerated  his  end.  "  His 
face,  especially,  was  so  much  swollen 
that  its  features  could  not  be  distin- 
vgTiished ;  and  his  limbs,  the  only  por- 
tion of  this  corpse  which  still  moved, 
were  in  an  equally  hideous  state. 
Under  the  roof  of  leaves  was  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poor  wretch's  clothes, 
consisting  of  a  straw  hat  and  a  ragged 
blanket ;  beside  them  lay  a  flint  and 
steel,  and  an  old  knife.  A  small 
earthen  pot  contained  the  remains  of 
his  last  meal — a  little  maize,  and  two 
or  three  frozen  potatoes.  For  a  few 
seconds  the  missionary  contemplated 
this  piteous  object,  then  made  a  step 
towards  the  unfortunate  man,  and  was 
about,  I  thought,  to  offer  him  some 
assistance,  at  least  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, but  his  courage  failed  him  ;  and, 
suddenly  turning  away,  he  walked 
hastily  to  his  balsa,  and  had  himself 
rowed  to  a  place  some  hundred  yards 
farther,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river."  In  fact,  the  tortured  bark- 
gatherer  was  beyond  human  aid,  and 
on  the  brink  of  death.  Dr  Weddell 
covered  him  with  his  blanket,  and  re- 
turned to  the  boats. 

We  have  dipped  but  into  a  few 
chapters  of  this  compendious  volume 
of  nearly  six  hundred  pages.  A  large 
portion  of  its  contents  are  more  inter- 
esting to  naturalists  and  miners  than 
to  the  general  reader.  Dr  Weddell's 
investigations  are  of  a  comprehensive 
nature,  including  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  extend- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  the  various  Indian 
languages  of  the  country,  and  even 
to  Bolivian  music,  of  which  he  fur- 
nishes specimens.  A  map,  some  use- 
ful illustrations,  an  excellent  table  of 
contents,  and  headings  to  the  chapters, 
give  the  work  a  completeness  not  so 
common  in  French  as  in  English  pub- 


lications of  this  nature.  Having 
adopted  it  for  examination  as  a  book 
of  travel,  and  not  of  scientific  and 
mining  research,  we  recommend  the  nu- 
merous chapters  we  have  not  touched 
upon  to  those  classes  of  readers  to 
which  they  especially  address  them- 
selves, and  turn  to  MrPavie's  sketches 
of  countries  adjacent  to  those  in  which 
Dr  Weddell  has  more  recently  wan- 
dered. It  does  not  appear,  from  the 
former  gentleman's  book,  that  his 
rambles  had  any  more  serious  motive 
than  love  of  locomotion,  and  a  curio- 
sity to  view  strange  lands.  The  form 
he  has  adopted,  and  the  modest  pre- 
tensions announced  in  his  preface,  re- 
lieving him  of  most  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  which  writers  of  travel  usually 
hold  themselves  subject,  he  gives 
no  account  of  himself,  is  very  desul- 
tory, and  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
supply  dates.  We  collect,  however, 
from  his  volume  and  preface,  that 
some  years  have  elapsed  since  his 
travels  were  performed,  and  that  he 
was  then  a  young  man,  eager  for  ad- 
venture, and  enthusiastic  for  local  pe- 
culiarities and  national  characteristics. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  variety,  he  tells 
us,  that  he  has  jumbled  the  sections 
of  his  book,  and  irregularly  distributed 
those  of  them  which  have  a  natural 
order  and  sequence  of  their  own.  It 
was  about  twenty  years  ago — as  we 
gather  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  chapters  —  that  Mr  Pavie  left 
Buenos  Ay  res  for  Valparaiso,  by  the 
route  across  the  Pampas.  The  mo- 
ment was  not  particularly  well  chosen 
for  such  a  journey.  Anarchy  was  at 
its  height  in  South  America,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  country  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic.  There  was  strife  be- 
tween federalists  and  Unitarians.  The 
Indians,  resuming  the  offensive,  had 
committed  many  depredations,  and 
defeated  the  volunteers  of  the  province 
of  Cordova.  The  roads  were  far  from 
safe;  impediments  and  stoppages  were 
numerous,  and  two  months  were  con- 
sumed by  the  journey  from  La  Plata 
to  the  Cordillera,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  leagues.  When  at  only  four 
days'  march  from  the  Andes,  snow 
fell,  and  a  halt  was  called  in  the  poor 
little  town  of  Mendoza.  The  moun- 
tains were  white  from  foot  to  summit ; 
there  was  no  possibility  of  crossing 
them ;  patience  must  be  cultivated, 
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waited    for.     In  these    ture  consisted  of  a  small  lamp  burn- 
ing before  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 


had 
the 


incidents  of  his  two  months'  jour- 
ney, to  gather  characteristic  traits  of 
the  people,  and  striking  anecdotes  of 
the  war.  We  shall  take  him  up,  how- 
ever, at  an  earlier  period  of  his  expe- 
dition, when  he  was  but  a  week  out 
from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  had  traversed 
the  province  of  the  same  name  and 
that  of  Santa  Fe,  and  hoped  to  reach 
the  town  of  Cordova  upon  the  follow- 
ing night.  A  forest  succeeded  to  bare 
and  monotonous  plains.  The  horses 
trotted  briskly  over  a  light  sandy  soil, 
refreshed  by  numerous  streams;  the 
country  was  smiling,  the  vegetation 
rich.  It  still  wanted  two  hours  of 
sunset,  and  another  league  would 
bring  the  travellers  to  the  post-house 
of  the  esquina — the  Corner— situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  high-roads 
which  connect  the  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic— one  leading  northwards,  to 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  the  other  south- 
west, to  Chili,  passing  through  St  Luis 
and  Mendoza.  Mr  Pavie  would  have 
availed  himself  of  the  remaining  day- 
light to  push  on  a  stage  farther,  but  a 
young  Cordovan,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  who  was  a  lively  and  plea- 
sant fellow,  urged  him  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  esquina.  It  was  kept  by 
a  widow,  he  said,  a  certain  Dofla  Ven- 
tura, whose  eggs  with  tomata  sauce 
were  quite  beyond  praise,  and  whose 
daughter  Pepa  sang  like  a  nightingale. 
It  was  a  long  road  from  that  to  San- 
tiago de  Chili— three  hundred  leagues, 
besides  the  Andes  to  cross,  and  the 
season  was  advanced,  but  Mr  Pavie 
was  unwilling  to  disoblige  his  friend. 
I'  An  old  gauclio,  the  widow's  man- 
aging man,  came  out  to  receive  us. 
Whilst  the  horses  were  unharnessed, 
a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  beautiful 
as  one  of  Murillo's  shepherds — who 
was  hurling  stones  at  the  wild  pigeons 
perched  upon  the  fig-trees  —  threw 
his  sling  across  his  shoulder,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  crying  out — *  Mother ! 
mother  I  here  is  Don  Mateo  with 
some  foreign  senores.'  Don  Mateo, 
our  Cordovan  friend,  went  to  see 
after  dinner,  and  to  inform  the  post- 
mistress that  we  should  not  need 
horses  before  the  next  morning. 
The  travellers'  room  was  tolerably 
clean,  and  very  large.  Its  sole  furni- 


and  of  a  guitar  suspended  from  a  nail. 
When  dinner  was  ready,  Doiia  Ven- 
tura brought  in  immense  arm-chairs, 
covered  with  leather  and  gilt  nails, 
and  evidently  made  at  Granada  in 
the  time  of  the  Catholic  kings.  Some 
very  brisk  peasant  girls  (cliolas),  who 
said  nothing,  but  looked  a  great  deal, 
laid  the  table,  and  placed  upon  it  the 
promised  eggs  and  tomatas,  and  large 
salad-bowls  containing  lumps  of  roast 
meat  swimming  in  gravy.  Pimento 
had  not  been  spared.  The  soup  was 
brought  to  us,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  at  the  end  of  the 
repast.  The  post-mistress,  seated 
upon  the  estrade  or  platform  that 
extended  completely  round  the  room, 
triumphed  in  our  famous  appetites, 
and  proudly  drew  herself  up  when- 
ever one  of  us  paid  her  a  more  or  less 
exaggerated  compliment  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dinner.  Pepa,  a  hand- 
some girl,  with  a  remarkably  white 
skin  and  fresh  complexion,  stood  near 
her,  smoking  a  cigarrito,  and  gazing 
about  with  her  great  blue  eyes,  which 
were  shaded  by  long  dark  lashes. 
Juancito,  the  boy  with  the  sling, 
rambled  round  the  table,  and  uncere- 
moniously tasted  the  Bordeaux  wine 
in  our  glasses.  Dinner  cleared  away, 
Mateo  took  down  the  guitar  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Pepa :  4  Senorita,'  he  said, 
4  these  gentlemen  would  be  enchanted 
to  hear  you  sing ;  favour  them  with 
a  ballad,  and  they  will  consider  you 
the  most  amiable  girl — la  mas  pre- 
ciosa  nina — in  the  entire  province.' 
We  were  about  to  add  our  entreaties 
to  those  of  Mateo,  but  the  young  girl 
had  already  tuned  the  instrument; 
and,  without  coughing,  complaining 
of  a  cold,  or  waiting  to  be  asked 
again,  she  sang  half-a-dozen  very- 
long  songs.  At  the  end  of  every 
verse  Mateo  applauded.  Pepa  cer- 
tainly had  a  charming  voice,  which 
she  did  not  badly  manage.  Gra- 
dually her  countenance  grew  animat- 
ed. From  time  to  time  she  stopped 
and  exclaimed — 'Ay,  Jesus!  I  am 
dead!'  and  then  went  on  again. 
Dona  Ventura  at  last  began  to  ac- 
company her  daughter's  song.  At 
every  chorus  we  slapped  the  table 
with  the  palms  of  our  hands ;  and 
Mateo,  imitating  castanets  with  his 
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fingers,  danced  like  a  madman  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall." 

This  thoroughly  Spanish-American 
scene  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  fifteen  waggons,  each  drawn  by  six 
oxen,  and  laden  with  dried  fruits, 
cotton,  and  bales  of  horse-hair.  They 
drew  up  in  line  upon  the  open  space 
in  whose  centre  stood  the  post-house. 
The  oxen,  unharnessed,  joined  the 
reserve  drove  which  followed  the  con- 
voy, in  charge  of  a  dozen  horsemen  ; 
and  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  vehicles  there  emerged  bullock- 
drivers,  women,  children,  passengers 
of  all  ages  and  of  motley  aspect,  who 
had  joined  the  caravan  in  order  to 
get  over  three  hundred  leagues  at 
small  expense.  Some  ran  to  cut 
wood,  others  to  fetch  water.  Fires 
were  lighted,  and  enormous  slices  of 
meat  set  to  roast  before  them  upon 
spits  stuck  in  the  ground.  Every 
convoy  of  this  kind  is  under  the  or- 
ders of  a  capataz  or  chief.  This  one 
was  commanded  by  a  certain  Gil 
Perez,  whose  arrival  seemed  of  strong 
interest  to  Dona  Ventura  and  her 
daughter.  Pepa  hastened  to  adorn 
herself  with  a  silk  shawl,  the  gaudy 
product  of  a  Lyons  loom,  and  with  a 
fashionable  Buenos  Ayres  comb,  a 
foot  high.  His  camp  established,  Gil 
Perez  entered  the  house  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance.  He  had  brought 
presents  for  everybody ; — a  scarf  and 
satin  shoes  for  Pepa,  a  Peruvian  gold 
chain  for  her  mother,  a  dirk  for  Juan- 
cito.  In  Spanish  countries  acquaint- 
ance is  soon  made.  His  gifts  distri- 
buted, Perez  sat  down  and  chatted 
with  Don  Mateo  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers ;  whilst  the.  bullock- drivers, 
the  cholas,  and  the  postilions  of  the 
esquina,  were  dancing  outside.  By 
and  by,  Perez,  who  had  been  out  to 
look  after  his  people,  announced  the 
approach  of  more  travellers,  indicated 
by  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  south-east. 
Juancito  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  and 
reported  that  the  muleteers  from  San 
Juan  were  close  at  hand.  Pepa  and 
her  mother  exchanged  a  rapid  glance. 
The  muleteers  halted  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  posting-house,  and 
unloaded  their  beasts,  each  of  which 
carried  two  barrels  of  brandy.  Their 
chief  dismounted  and  walked  towards 
the  house,  his  saddle-bags  over  his 
shoulder.  Walking  rapidly  and  on 


tiptoe,  on  account  of  the  long  steel 
spurs  which  he  dragged  at  his  heels, 
he  knocked  at  Dona  Ventura's  door. 
Juancito  answered. 

"  Gil  Perez  looked  at  the  muleteer 
pretty  much  as  an  admiral  might  look 
at  the  humble  master  of  a  merchant- 
man. The  muleteer,  disconcerted  at 
finding  the  room  full  of  strange  faces, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  capataz, 
which  seemed  greatly  to  incommode 
him,  paused  near  the  door  for  some 
seconds. 

"  '  Come  in,  Fernando,'  said  Dona 
Ventura;  'you  are  surprised  to  see 
my  Pepita  in  full  dress,  eh,  my  lad  ? 
We  have  had  an  arrival  of  gentlemen. 
Will  you  sup?  I  have  somepuchero 
at  hand.' 

"  '  Thanks,  seiiora,'  replied  Fer- 
nando ;  '  I  want  nothing.  You  know 
that  I  never  pass  this  way  without 
calling  to  see  Pepita.  I  have  brought 
you  a  little  barrel  of  the  best  brandy 
that  has  been  tasted  at  San  Juan  for 
many  a  year.' 

utls  the  brandy  for  Pepa?'  said 
Gil  Perez. 

"  '  Don  Gil,'  replied  the  muleteer, 
'  every  one  gives  what  he  has,  and 
according  to  his  means.'  Then,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  girl — *  Pepita,'  he 
said,  *  when  you  were  a  child  you 
liked  the  tarts  made  iu  our  moun- 
tains ;  I  have  brought  you  some,  and 
of  the  best  peaches.' 

"  Whilst  speaking,  he  drew  from 
his  saddle-bags  the  little  barrel  of 
brandy,  and  a  dozen  square  cakes 
filled  with  a  thick  marmalade,  which 
seemed  particularly  grateful  to  the 
gums  of  Juancito.  Then  he  sat  him- 
self down  near  Pepa,  and  looked 
proudly  at  the  captain  of  the  waggons. 

"  *  How  many  beasts  have  you?  ' 
said  the  latter. 

"  *  Fifteen,  besides  saddle-horses.' 

"  '  Just  as  many  as  I  have  carts. 
Not  so  bad,  really.  You  carry  thirty 
casks — half  a  load  for  one  of  my  wag- 
gons. Pshaw !  what  can  you  earn  ? 
A  poor  trade  is  yours,  my  lad,  and 
you  will  follow  it  long  before  you 
grow  rich.' 

"  '  When  I  am  tired  of  it,'  replied 
Fernando,  '  I  will  try  another.'  The 
muleteer  spoke  these  words  in  a  sin- 
gular tone. 

"  *  Fernando  is  stout-hearted,'  said 
Dona  Ventura,  '  and  he  will  do  well 
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yet ;  and  he  will  find,  somewhere 


in 


his  own  province,  a  pretty  girl  with 
a  good  dowry.    Eh,  Fernando  ? ' 

but 
hat 


"  Fernando   made    no   reply, 
pulled  down  his    little  pointed 


over  his  forehead  ;— his  eyes  glittered 
like  those  of  a  cat.  Seizing  the  guitar, 
which  lay  upon  the  bench  beside 
Pepa,  he  strummed  it  with  an  absent 
air,  like  one  absorbed  by  his  thoughts. 
Juancito,  who  stood  before  him,  wait- 
ing doubtless  for  the  end  of  the  pre- 
lude, and  for  the  commencement  of 
some  lively  mountain  ditty,  pushed 
his  arm,  and  said—'  Fernando,  have 
you  seen  the  fine  presents  Gil  Perez 
has  brought  us?'  Without  raising 
his  eyes,  the  muleteer  sang,  in  a  low 
voice,  this  verse  of  an  old  ballad  : — 

'  No  estes  tan  contenta,  Juana, 
En  ver  me  penar  por  ti  ; 
Que  lo  que  hoy  fuere  de  mi, 
Podra  ser  de  ti  maiiana.'* 

Then  suddenly  throwing  down  the 
guitar,  he  jumped  upon  the  estrade, 
extinguished  the  lamp  that  burned 
before  the  Madonna,  and  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  knife.  Pepa  took  refuge 
close  to  her  mother.  At  the  cry  she 
uttered,  Gil  Perez  stood  upon  his 
guard ;  but  Fernando  passed  close  by 
him  without  looking  at  him,  and 
reached  the  door.  '  Ah,  Pepita  ! ' 
muttered  he  as  he  went  out,  '  you 
will  drive  me  to  harm ! '  And  he  dis- 
appeared." 

This  stormy  episode  broke  up  the 
party.  Agitated  and  alarmed,  Dona 
Ventura  and  her  daughter  betook 
themselves  to  their  bedchambers. 
The  travellers  wrapped  themselves  in 
their  blankets — Mr  Pavie  establish- 
ing himself,  according  to  his  custom, 
in  their  coche-galera,  or  travelling- 
carriage,  where  he  slept  but  little, 
owing  to  the  songs  and  dancing  of 
the  waggon-drivers,  and  the  scream- 
ing of  innumerable  parrots.  The 
-night  passed  without  incident,  and 
-at  daybreak  he  was  roused  by  Mateo. 
The  horses  were  ready ;  the  San  Juan 
muleteers  were  already  on  their  road ; 
Gil  Perez,  foot  in  stirrup,  was  direct- 
ing the  departure  of  his  convoy. 
That  evening  the  travellers  reached 
•Cordova. 
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Several  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  scene  at  the  esquina,  and  Mr 
Pavie,  after  rambling  through  Chili 
and  Peru,  returned  to  Santiago,  the 
capital  of  the  former  country.  Look- 
ing on,  one  night,  at  a  dance  in  a 
public  garden,  he  fell  in  with  his  old 
acquaintance,  Don  Mateo,  somewhat 
threadbare,  but  still  a  passionate 
lover  of  song  and  dance.  One  of  the 
political  changes  so  common  in  South 
America  had  driven  him  across  the 
Andes.  He  was  an  exile,  proscribed 
in  his  own  country.  His  party  had 
fallen,  his  patrimony  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  fines,  and  he  deemed 
himself  fortunate  to  have  saved  his 
neck. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Mateo, 
as  he  leaned  beside  his  French  friend 
upon  the  parapet  bordering  the  Taja- 
mar,  and  gazed  at  the  summits  of  the 
Cordillera,  which  still  reflected  a  last 
gleam  of  sun — "  do  you  recollect  one 
evening  at  the  esquina?  Well,  of  all 
the  persons  then  assembled  under 
Dona  Ventura's  hospitable  roof,  and 
including  her  and  her  daughter,  how 
many,  do  you  suppose,  still  live  ? 
Two,  you  and  I !  The  first  scene  of 
the  drama  passed  before  your  eyes. 
I  will  narrate  those  that  ensued.  You 
have  not  forgotten  our  merry  supper 
at  the  posting-house,  Gil  Perez  and 
his  waggons,  and  Fernando,  the  little 
muleteer  with  the  long  spurs  ?  " 

Mr  Pavie  perfectly  remembered  all 
that  had  passed  at  the  esquina.  Mateo 
took  up  the  tale  from  the  moment  of 
their  departure.  Although  Fernando 
and  Gil  Perez  started  nearly  at  the 
same  moment,  they  met  no  more  un- 
til they  reached  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
aria  (string  of  mules)  trotted  briskly 
over  the  plain,  whilst  the  heavy  wag- 
gons lingered  in  the  ruts.  Four  days 
had  elapsed  since  Fernando's  arrival, 
when  Perez  reached  his  usual  halting- 
ground  near  the  hill  of  the  Retiro, 
and,  after  turning  out  his  cattle  to 
graze,  rode  into  the  city.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  the  bullock- drivers,  a  va- 
gabond and  insubordinate  race,  gath- 
ered round  the  camp-fires  to  discuss 
the  news  that  had  reached  them  of 
insurrections  in  the  inland  provinces. 


*  "  Be  not  so  well  pleased,  Juana,  to  see  how  I  suffer  for  thee;  that  which  is  my 
fate  to-day,  to-morrow  may  chance  to  be  thine." 
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Most  of  these  wild  gauchos  felt  sorely 
tempted  to  exchange  goad  for  lance, 
and  join  the  armed  bands  then  scour- 
ing the  country.  To  gallop  in  bound- 
less plains,  to  pillage  isolated  farms, 
and  attack  hamlets  —  such  was  the 
fascinating  perspective  that  offered 
itself  to  their  imagination.  Whilst 
they  were  debating  the  probable 
course  of  events  in  the  tierra  adentro, 
Fernando  came  by.  He  was  on  foot ; 
his  long  spurs  were  still  at  his  heels. 

"  *  Ha  1 '  cried  the  bullock- drivers, 
4  here  is  the  little  muleteer,  the 
brandy-merchant  from  San  Juan ! 
Give  us  a  barrel,  Fernando,  and  we 
will  drink  your  health.' 

" '  Give  me  something  to  eat,'  re- 
plied the  muleteer, '  I  am  fasting  since 
yesterday.' 

"And  cutting  a  slice  off  a  great 
piece  of  beef  that  roasted  at  the  fire, 
he  took  one  end  of  it  in  his  fingers, 
put  the  other  into  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  it  at  a  single  gulp,  as  a 
lazzarone  swallows  an  ell  of*  maca- 
roni. Then  he  wiped  his  knife  on  his 
cowskin  boot  and  lay  down  under  a 
cart  to  sleep.  When  Gil  Perez  re- 
turned and  walked  round  his  camp, 
he  saw  the  muleteer,  who  was  snor- 
ing on  the  grass. 

u  '  Hallo,  Fernando  !'  he  cried, 
*  what  do  you  there,  my  man  ? ' 

"  '  Resting  myself,'  replied  Fer- 
nando, rubbing  his  eyes,  '  I  have 
passed  four  days  and  nights  playing 
at  cards.' 

"'Have  you  won?' 

"  '  Lost  everything — my  load  of 
brandy,  my  mules,  all  I  had  in  the 
world.  Lend  me  twenty  dollars,  Gil 
Perez  ? ' 

"  '  To  gamble  them  ? ' 

41 '  Perhaps.  See,  I  was  a  steady 
man ;  I  never  played,  and  you  are  cause 
that  I  am  perhaps  about  to  become  a 
robber.  I  have  known  Pepa  from 
her  childhood ;  her  mother  received 
me  well,  saw  that  I  loved  her  daugh- 
ter, and  encouraged  me  to  work  and 
increase  my  little  trade.  Every  trip 
I  made  I  never  missed  calling  at  the 
esquina,  and  every  trip  I  found  Pepa 
prettier  than  before.  She  received 
me  joyfully,  and  I  was  happy.  But 
since  two  years  that  you  have  gone 
that  road,  all  is  changed.  With  your 
gold  chains  and  silk  shawls  you  have 
turned  their  heads.  Lend  me  twenty 
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dollars,  that  I  may  make  them  pre- 
sents and  regain  their  favour,  You 
are  rich,  Gil  Perez — you  will  find  a 
wife  in  the  towns,  at  Salta,  Cordova, 
where  you  please ;  I  am  poor,  but  I 
love  Pepita,  the  only  girl  who  would 
not  refuse  me,  ruined  though  I  be.' " 

Surprised  at  the  muleteer's  frank  ex- 
planation and  request,  Gil  Perez  offer- 
ed him  the  twenty  dollars,  but  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  abandoning  his  preten- 
sions to  Pepita.  Fernando  refused 
the  money,  and  departed  with  a  mut- 
tered threat.  That  night  he  took  to 
the  plain,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse  and 
bearing  gold  in  his  girdle — the  spoils 
of  a  traveller  he  had  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered. The  die  was  cast ;  the  honest 
muleteer  had  become  a  gaucho  malo. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Fernando 
rode  up  to  the  esquina.  Little  Juan- 
cito  ran  to  kiss  him.  Torribio,  the 
steward,  surprised  to  see  him  come 
alone,  riding  a  valuable  horse  and 
without  his  usual  retinue  of  mules  and 
muleteers,  hurried  out  to  meet  him. 
"Amigo!"  he  cried,  "whence  come 
you,  thus  finely  equipped?  It  seems 
the  San  Juan  brandy  fetches  a  good 
price  in  the  market !"  Without  re- 
plying, Fernando  abruptly  opened  the 
door  and  addressed  the  two  women, 
astonished  at  his  sudden  appearance. 

"  *  The  gaucliada  is  about  to  take 
the  field,"  he  said,  "  and  I  greatly  fear 
that  one  of  its  earliest  visits  will  be 
for  you.  I  have  friends  in  its  ranks  ; 
give  me  your  daughter,  Doiia  Ventura, 
and  I  answer  for  her  safety  and  yours.' 

"  '  Since  when  are  you  allied  with 
the  brigands,  Fernando  ?'  indignantly 
demanded  Dona  Ventura. 

"  '  Pepita,'  said  the  muleteer,  evad- 
ing reply,  *  will  you  have  me  ? — You 
tremble — you  turn  away  your  head ! — 
Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Pepita  ?  Do 
you  take  me  for  a  bandit  ?' 

"  There  was  something  terrible  in 
the  sound  of  Fernando's  voice,  which 
even  the  passionate  love  he  still  felt 
for  Pepa  was  insufficient  to  soften. 
The  young  girl  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  speak. 

"  '  Fernando,'  cried  Dona  Ventura, 
*  when  last  you  were  here,  you  left  my 
house  like  a  madman,  your  hand  on 
the  haft  of  your  knife ;  you  enter  it 
to-day  like  a  bandit,  with  threats  upon 
your  lips.  Begone,  and  return  no 
more  ;  I  need  not  your  protection.' 
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" '  Ha !  you  mean  to  say  that  Gil 
Perez  will  protect  you.  Reckon  upon 
that !  There  are  times  when  fine 
shawls  and  gold  chains  are  not  worth 
sabre  and  carbine.  After  all,  I  too 
have  gold !  See  here.  Once  more, 
Pepita,  will  yon  follow  me  ?  I  am  no 
longer  a  muleteer ;  it  was  too  base  a 
trade,  was  it  not  ?  Shall  I  carry  you 
off  on  my  horse's  crupper  into  the 
sierra  of  Cordova  and  to  Chili  ?' " 

Pepa,  frightened  at  the  gaucho's 
fierce  voice  and  vehement  manner, 
burst  into  tears  and  fainted  in  her 
mother's  arms.  Fernando  hastily  left 
the  house,  his  love — the  last  good  sen- 
timent his  heart  retained — exchanged 
for  bitter  hate. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  incident, 
early  upon  a  winter's  morning,  that 
Gil  Perez,  riding  ahead  of  his  wag- 
gons, which  had  camped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Salado,  discerned  at  the 
horizon  a  dozen  black  specks  that  ra- 
pidly approached  him.  Soon  he  made 
them  out  to  be  horsemen,  armed  some 
with  lances,  others  with  rifles.  Deem- 
ing them  suspicious,  he  rode  back  and 
formed  his  caravan  in  order  of  battle. 
The  waggons  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 
the  bullocks  inwards  ;  arms  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  men,  and  from  between 
the  waggons  the  muzzles  of  pistols 
and  blunderbusses  menaced  those  who 
should  assail  the  fortress.  These  ar- 
rangements were  scarcely  made  when 
the  party  of  horsemen  slackened  speed, 
and  one  of  them  rode  forward  alone. 
At  twenty  paces  from  the  waggons  he 
drew  rein  and  removed  the  handker- 
chief, which  partly  concealed  his  face. 

" '  Don  Gil,'  cried  the  horseman, 
*  confess  that  the  little  muleteer  Fer- 
nando has  given  you  a  famous  fright.' 

"  *  It  is  you,'  replied  Perez,  '  what 
do  you  here?  what  do  you  want  of 
us?' 

"  *  I  have  changed  my  trade,  amigo; 
did  I  not  once  tell  you  that  when  I 
ehould  be  tired  of  mule- driving,  I  had 
another  trade  in  view  ?  I  am  now  an 
ostrich  hunter.  A  fine  flock  escaped 
from  us  this  morning.  Have  you  not 
met  it?' 

*"  Another  poor  trade  that  you  have 
taken  to,'  replied  Perez.  *  If  that  be 
all  you  have  to  say  to  me,  there  was  no 

*  This  arm,  which  the  gauchos  throw  to  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  consists  of 
three  balls  fastened  to  the  same  number  of  cords.  The  one  held  in  the  hand  is 
longer  than  the  two  others. 
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need  to  charge  down  upon  us  with 
your  comrades  like  a  band  of  robbers. 
When  you  first  came  in  sight  there 
were  some  ostriches  about  a  mile  in 
front  of  me ;  if  those  are  what  you 
seek,  continue  your  hunt  and  leave 
us  to  continue  our  journey.' 

"  During  this  parley,  the  bullock- 
drivers,  believing  danger  past,  ceased 
to  stand  upon  the  defensive  ;  Fernan- 
do's  comrades  slowly  approached  and 
carelessly  mingled  with  them,  rolling 
their  cigarritos  and  entering  into  con- 
versation. Although  suspecting  no 
treachery,  Perez  hesitated  to  resume 
his  march  so  long  as  Fernando  and 
his  band  were  there.  Thus  the  halt 
was  prolonged,  and  the  ostriches,  no 
longer  frightened  by  the  creaking  of 
wheels,  reappeared  upon  a  rising 
ground  behind  which  they  had  taken 
refuge. 

"  *  Don  Gil,'  exclaimed  Fernando, 
*  I  will  wager  that  my  horse,  which 
has  already  done  ten  leagues  to-day, 
will  overtake  one  of  those  birds  sooner 
than  yours,  fresh  though  he  be.' 

**!  have  no  time  to  try,'  replied 
Perez,  annoyed  at  the  delay ;  *  the 
place  is  not  safe,  and  I  am  in  haste  to 
see  the  houses  of  Cordova.' 

"  '  Pshaw !  a  five  minutes'  ride,' 
said  the  muleteer;  'come,  one  gallop, 
and  I  will  rid  you  of  my  company, 
and  of  that  of  my  friends,  with  which 
you  do  not  seem  over  and  above 
pleased.' 

" '  So  be  it  then,'  answered  Perez, 
'and  then  I  must  be  off;'  and  he 
set  spurs  to  his  horse.  Fernando 
rode  so  close  to  him  that  their  knees 
touched.  The  gauchos  and  drivers 
shouted  to  excite  the  two  horses, 
which  seemed  to  fly  over  the  plain  ; 
and  the  ostriches,  finding  themselves 
pursued,  fled  their  fastest,  stretch- 
ing out  their  necks,  beating  the  air 
with  their  short  wings,  and  furrowing 
the  ocean  of  tall  herbage  by  rapid 
zigzags  right  and  left.  The  two 
horsemen  gained  upon  them.  The 
furious  race  had  lasted  at  least  ten 
minutes,  when  Fernando  fell  into  the 
rear.  Gil  Perez,  looting  back  to  cal- 
culate the  distance  that  separated 
them,  saw  him  brandishing  a  set  of 
balls  as  big  as  his  fist.*  *  Amigo] 
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cried  he,  without  stopping,  'those 
balls  are  big  enough  to  catch  a  wild 
horse.'  Whilst  he  sought,  in  his 
girdle,  the  small  leaden  balls  he  pro- 
posed throwing  round  the  ostrich's 
neck,  his  horse  fell,  his  fore-legs  en- 
tangled in  the  ropes  that  had  just 
quitted  the  muleteer's  hands.  The 
violence  of  the  fall  was  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  ride.  On  be- 
holding his  rival  roll  in  the  dust, 
Fernando  uttered  a  triumphant  shout. 
Perez,  who  had  fallen  upon  his  left 
side,  sought  to  extricate  his  sabre  in 
order  to  cut  the  terrible  cord  which 
shackled  his  horse's-  legs.  The  poor 
brute,  panting  and  covered  with  foam, 
struggled  violently  for  release.  Be- 
fore Gil  Perez  could  draw  his  weapon, 
the  muleteer  was  on  foot  and  held  him 
by  the  throat. 

"  *  You  are  a  traitor  and  a  coward  !' 
cried  the  unfortunate  Perez,  giddy 
from  his  fall,  and  trying  to  shake  his 
enemy  off.  '  You  have  led  me  into 
a  snare  to  murder  me  ! ' 

" '  That  is  not  all,'  coolly  replied  the 
muleteer.  '  Look  yonder  ;  you  see 
that  smoke,  it  proceeds  from  your 
waggons.  The  plain  is  on  fire.  'Tis 
you  whom  I  was  hunting,  carretcro 
(waggoner) ;  but  for  you  I  should 
still  be  a  muleteer.  I  have  become 
a  brigand.  I  have  seen  Pepa ;  she 
rejects  me.  The  traitor,  I  say,  is 
you,  who  have  ruined  all  my  hopes.' 

"Perez  was  active  and  vigorous  :  on 
equal  terms  his  enemy  would  not  have 
dared  contend  with  him  ;  but  surprise 
and  terror  paralysed  his  strength. 
After  deliberately  stabbing  him,  Fer- 
nando passed  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
and,  as  he  still  breathed,  dragged  him 
to  a  neighbouring  stream  and  threw 
him  into  the  water." 

Gil  Perez  dead,  most  of  his  men, 
who  had  arms  and  were  more  than  a 
match  for  the  banditti,  joined  the  lat- 
ter, plundered  the  waggons,  killed  the 
oxen,  and  departed  with  their  new 
comrades,  those  who  had  no  horses 
riding  double.  Fernando  promised 
to  take  them  to  a  place  where  they 
could  mount  themselves  well.  He 
kept  his  word.  One  night,  old  Tor- 
ribio,  who,  ever  since  Fernando's 
visit  and  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  had  kept  vigilant  watch, 
and  frequently  patrolled  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  esquina,  thought  he 


heard  voices  in  the  forest.  He  bridled 
up  the  horses,  which  he  always  had 
ready-saddled  in  the  stable,  and  en- 
treated his  mistress  and  her  daughter 
to  escape  by  the  Cordova  road.  The 
two  women  got  upon  the  same  horse ; 
Torribio,  armed  with  sabre  and  car- 
bine, mounted  another,  to  escort  them  \ 
Juancito,  not  understanding  the  dan- 
ger, leaped,  light  and  laughing,  into 
his  saddle,  whip  in  hand,  and  his  sling 
over  his  shoulder.  The  little  party 
set  out.  They  would  have  escaped 
an  enemy  to  whom  the  locality  was 
not  familiar.  But  Fernando  had 
placed  spies  round  the  posting-house, 
and  lay  in  ambush  upon  the  road  to 
Cordova.  A  bullet  from  Torribio's 
carbine  grazed  the  brigand's  cheek  \ 
the  next  moment  the  faithful  old  ser- 
vant lay  in  the  road,  his  skull  cleft 
by  a  sabre- cut.  Juancito  escaped 
into  the  forest.  His  mother  and 
sister  did  the  same,  but  were  captured 
and  taken  back  to  the  posting-house, 
which  was  pillaged  and  afterwards 
burnt.  The  outlaws  then  departed. 
Dofia  Ventura  had  supplied  them 
plentifully  with  brandy,  hoping  to 
escape  during  their  intoxication,  but 
Fernando  drank  nothing.  When  the 
moment  came  for  departure,  he  lifted 
Pepa  upon  his  horse,  repulsed  with 
his  foot  her  despairing  mother — who 
in  vain  struggled  and  clung  to  her 
child— and  rode  off.  Pepita,  more 
dead  than  alive,  uttered  lamentable 
cries.  The  muleteer  heeded  them 
not,  but  sang  the  lines  he  had  sung 
upon  the  memorable  night  when  he 
found  Gil  Perez  at  the  posting-house, 
and  left  it  with  a  sombre  prediction 
that  Pepa  would  drive  him  to  evil. 

"  No  estes  tan  contenta,  Juana,  • 
En  ver  me  penar  por  ti  ; 
Que  lo  que  hoy  fuere  de  mi, 
Podra  ser  de  ti  manana." 

Dona  Ventura's  fate  is  not  upon 
record ;  she  is  believed  to  have  per- 
ished of  hunger,  misery,  and  cold. 
Juancito  lost  his  way  in  the  pampas. 
Although  bred  in  the  desert,  the  poor 
boy  had  not  sufficient  experience  to 
guide  himself  by  sun  and  stars.  It 
was  never  known  how  long  he  held 
out.  Not  many  days  after  his  flight, 
there  was  found,  upon  the  frontier  of 
the  Indian  country,  a  child's  corpse, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  his.  ^  A 
whip  hung  from  the  wrist,  and  a  sling 
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was  over  the  shoulder.    The  birds  of 
prey  had  made  a  skeleton  of  the  body. 

The  fate  of  poor  Pepita  was  far 
worse  even  than  that  of  her  mother 
and  brother.  Forced  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  gaucho  malo  and  his 
band,  she  was  compelled  to  enliven 
their  bivouacs  by  song  and  dance. 
At  first,  even  the  rude  desperados 
amongst  whom  she  had  fallen,  were 
inclined  to  pity  her  sufferings,  but 
soon  they  imitated  the  contempt  with 
which  Fernando  treated  her.  Ele- 
gantly dressed,  she  accompanied  them 
everywhere  ;  she  was  their  ballet- 
dancer  and  opera-singer.  Her  duty 
was  to  amuse  those  who  rarely  ad- 
dressed but  to  insult  her.  She  was 
known  in  the  country  as  the  wife  of 
the  gaucho  malo.  Sometimes,  in  the 
night,  when  the  robbers,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  slept  to  the  last  man,  she 
might  have  escaped ;  but  whither 
could  she  fly  ?  Their  halts  were 
generally  in  places  remote  from  all 
habitations ;  and  even  had  she  reached 
a  farm  or  village,  what  sort  of  wel- 
come would  there  have  been  for  the 
supposed  wife  of  the  gaucho  malo  and 
accomplice  of  his  misdeeds  ? 

"After  several  months,"  Mateo  con- 
tinued, "  passed  in  rambling  about 
the  plains,  Fernando,  emboldened  by 
impunity  and  success,  approached  the 
villages.  Other  bands,  better  organ- 
ised and  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
spread  terror  through  the  province  of 
Cordova.  He  profited  by  the  general 
confusion  to  take  share  in  the  fight, 
like  a  privateer  who  spreads  his  sails 
in  the  wake  of  friendly  frigates.  The 
militia,  called  out  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents who  threatened  the  town  of 
Cordova,  were  beaten.  The  town 
remained  in  the  power  of  the  horse- 
men of  the  plain,  and  the  militia 
could  not  return  to  their  homes,  of 
which  the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
sion. They  were  forced  to  fly,  ex- 
changing a  few  parting  shots  with 
roving  corps  that  sought  to  impede 
their  escape.  I  was  of  the  number 
of  the  fugitives.  The  company  to 
which  I  belonged  daily  diminished. 
Every  man  secretly  betook  himself  to 
the  place  where  he  hoped  an  aslyum. 
Only  twenty  of  us  remained  together, 
resolved  to  make  for  the  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  cross  the  Andes  into 
Chili:  we  had  two  hundred  leagues 


to  get  over  before  putting  the  frontier 
between  us  and  the  enemy. 

u  One  evening,  as  we  were  riding 
through  the  sierra  of  Cordova,  we 
noticed  a  bivouac  amongst  the  rocks. 
'  Shall  we  reconnoitre  that  camp  ?'  I 
asked  of  the  officer  who  commanded 
us.  *  They  are  gauchos, "*  he  replied ; 
'  it  is  almost  dark,  we  can  pass  them 
unperceived :  the  robbers  are  not  fond 
of  fighting  when  there  is  no  chance 
of  booty;'  and  we  silently  continued 
our  march.  By  the  light  of  the  bi- 
vouac fires,  we  made  out  a  dozen 
horsemen  seated  on  the  ground  upon 
their  saddles.  Their  lances  were  piled 
in  a  sheaf  in  the  middle  of  the  camp ; 
before  them  a  woman  was  dancing, 
her  figure  and  movements  clearly  de- 
fined against  the  bright  fire-light. 
They  did  not  hear  us;  we  marched 
at  a  walk,  pistol  in  bridle,  hand  and 
carbine  on  thigh.  We  had  already 
passed  the  bivouac  unperceived,  and 
were  closing  up  our  files  preparatory  to 
starting  off  at  a  gallop — it  was  no  use 
fighting,  the  game  was  already  lost — 
when  a  young  man  in  the  rearguard 
imprudently  fired  at  the  group.  In 
an  instant,  the  gauchos  were  armed 
and  on  horseback.  Then  they  paused 
for  a  moment  to  see  whence  the  dan- 
ger came.  We  set  up  a  loud  shout, 
which  the  echoes  repeated.  The  gau- 
chos were  terrified.  Whilst  they  he- 
sitated to  assume  the  offensive,  we 
turned  their  camp.  They  fired  half-a- 
dozen  carbines  at  us,  but  hit  nobody. 
Those  who  had  no  firearms  went  about 
and  ran,  and  their  example  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  band. 
Their  flight  was  accelerated  by  the 
shots  we  sent  after  them.  A  few  fell, 
but  we  did  not  stop  to  count  the  dead. 
This  useless  victory  might  betray  our 
flight;  our  best  plan  was  now  to  hasten 
on  through  the  ravines,  and  avoid  for 
the  future  all  similar  encounters. 

"  During  the  skirmish,  the  woman 
who  had  been  dancing  before  the  fire 
had  disappeared.  We  thought  no 
more  of  her.  Suddenly,  as  we  formed 
up,  a  shadow  passed  before  the  head  of 
the  column.  *  Who  goes  there?'  cried 
the  officer,  and  we  quickly  reloaded. 
4  Who  goes  there?'  he  repeated,  prob- 
ing with  his  sabre  the  bushes  that  bor- 
dered the  path.  We  listened,  and  pre- 
sently we  heard  a  plaintive  moan,  fol- 
lowed by  sobs.  '  It  is  a  wounded  man,1 
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said  the  officer: '  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  the  devil  a  doctor  have  we  here!' 

14  '  Seuores  caballeros,'  cried  the 
mysterious  being  that  was  thus  hid 
in  the  darkness,  '  have  pity  upon  me 
~-save  me !  He  is  dead !  I  am  free ! 
Ah!  mother,  mother!'  .  .  . 

"  The  officer  had  dismounted ;  a 
young  girl  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  repeating  the  words :  '  Save  me 
—he  is  dead!'  We  had  all  halted. 
'  It  is  the  dancing-girl,'  said  the  men ; 
'  she  detains  us  here  to  give  time  to 
her  friends  to  return.  It  is  the  wife 
of  the  gaucho  malo."1 

"  '  I  am  Pepa  Flores,'  she  vehe- 
mently replied,  '  the  daughter  of  Dona 
Ventura  of  the  esguina!  Ah,  senores, 
you  are  honest  people,  you  are! 
Never,  never  have  I  been  Fernando's 
wife.  Is  there  none  here  who  knows 
Dona  Ventura?' 

"  I  at  once  recognised  Pepa's  voice. 
4  She  speaks  the  truth,'  I  cried ;  *  I  will 
answer  for  her.  Come,  Pepita,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear  with  us.' 

"  Fernando  had  perished  in  the 
skirmish.  It  was  perhaps  my  hand 
that  had  terminated  the  career  of  the 
formidable  bandit,  and  liberated  Pe- 
pita. When  she  learned  that  her  mo- 
ther was  dead — I  myself  was  obliged 
to  impart  to  her  the  mournful  fact, 
which  everybody  else  knew — she  shed 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  begged  me  to 
take  her  with  me.  A  proscribed  fu- 
gitive, I  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care 
of  myself;  but  how  could  I  resist 
the  entreaties  of  an  orphan,  who  had 
neither  friend  nor  relative  in  the 
world?" 

All  the  fugitives  pitied  the  poor  girl, 
and  were  kind  to  her.  Her  character 
had  been  changed,  as  well  it  might 
be,  by  her  abode  with  the  gaucho  malo 
and  his  band.  She  was  no  longer  the 
timid,  indolent  creature  whom  Mateo 
had  known  at  the  posting-house ;  she 
was  quick,  alert,  courageous,  and  gave 
little  trouble  to  anybody.  At  halts 
she  made  herself  useful,  and  was  par- 
ticularly grateful  and  attentive  to 
Mateo,  whom  she  called  her  saviour 
and  liberator.  At  the  town  of  San 
Luis,  he  would  have  left  her  in 
charge  of  a  respectable  family,  but 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  begged  to  fol- 
low his  fortunes,  disastrous  though 
they  were.  He  was  then  for  the  first 
time  convinced  that  she  had  never 


loved  either  Fernando  or  Gil  Perez. 
The  poor  girl  had  attached  herself  to 
the  man  who  had  delivered  her  from 
dreadful  captivity,  and  shown  her  dis- 
interested kindness.  At  Mendoza  he 
again  attempted  to  prevail  on  her  to 
accept  of  an  asylum  under  a  friendly 
roof,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
at  San  Luis.  The  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced, snow  rendered  the  passage  of 
the  Andes  dangerous  and  very  painful. 
Mateo's  companions  urged  her  to  wait 
till  spring,  when  she  might  rejoin  them 
at  Santiago.  She  would  not  hear  of 
delay.  Her  vision  was  fixed  upon 
Chili  and  its  Paradise  Valley,  Val- 
paraiso. Providing  themselves  with 
sheepskins  for  protection  against  the 
cold,  and  abandoning  thejr  arras,  now 
a  useless  encumbrance,  the  party  com- 
menced the  toilsome  ascent.  They  got 
on  pretty  well  until  they  reached  the 
region  of  snow.  There  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  horses,  and  to 
climb  on  foot  the  steep  and  frozen 
acclivities,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
heavy  loads  of  provisions  and  fuel, 
their  legs  wrapped  in  fur,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs tied  over  their  ears.  Pepita, 
her  head  and  neck  enveloped  in  a  large 
shawl,  marched  stoutly  along,  and  oft- 
en led  the  way,  bounding  like  a  moun- 
tain goat.  Three  days  passed  thus. 
There  were  frequent  falls  upon  the 
frozen  snow,  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  in  a  torrent,  or  over  a 
precipice.  The  enormous  condor  ho- 
vered over  the  heads  of  the  weary  pil- 
grims, as  if  hoping  a  repast  at  their 
expense.  At  last  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Cumbre,  the  last  steep 
they  had  to  climb  before  commencing 
their  descent  into  a  milder  climate, 
and  a  land  of  refuge.  An  icy  wind 
blew,  a  driving  snow  fell:  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  Cumbre  could 
be  ascended  upon  the  morrow.  The 
wanderers  halted  early,  in  a  hut 
known  by  the  ominous  name  ofCasucha 
de  Calavera  (the  Cabin  of  the  Skull). 
They  had  still  a  little  wine  in  their 
ox-horns,  which  they  heated  and 
drank,  and  then  wrapped  themselves 
in  their  blankets  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  At  midnight  the  wind  was 
still  high,  but  the  snow  had  ceased, 
and  they  determined  to  proceed.  The 
reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  snow 
had  so  fatigued  their  eyes,  that  they 
travelled  in  the  night  as  often  as  they 
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could  safely  do  so.  Their  next  stage 
was  almost  perpendicular,  but  it  was 
unbroken  by  precipices,  and  they 
thought  they  might  risk  progress. 
They  would  have  done  more  prudently 
to  await  daylight,  but  they  were  eager 
to  cross  the  frontier — to  reach  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Cumbre,  the  boundary-line 
between  Chili  and  the  Argentine  pro- 
vinces. They  began  to  ascend.  Poor 
Pepa's  feet  were  swollen,  and  she  suf- 
fered in  walking,  but  she  was  as  cou- 
rageous as  ever,  and  made  light  of 
hardship.  Soon  the  travellers  entered 
a  dense  fog :  they  no  longer  saw  the 
stars ;  all  around  them  was  white  as 
a  shroud.  The  fog  became  sleet ;  they 
plodded  wearily  on,  supporting  them- 
selves with  their  sticks,  sometimes  on 
hands  and  knees. 

"  I  was  so  weary,"  said  Mateo, 
"  that  I  thought  I  was  in  a  dream. 
I  had  no  sensation  in  my  body,  but 
my  head  was  very  painful.  A  few 
paces  off,  I  heard  the  frozen  snow 
crack  gently  under  Pepa's  feet,  and 
I  discerned  her  form  accompanying 
me  like  my  shadow.  Snow  succeed- 
ed the  sleet;  it  fell  in  heavy  flakes, 
and  accumulated  so  rapidly  as  to 
threaten  burial  to  laggards.  The 
path — or  rather  the  track — was  in- 
visible ;  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to 
follow  it,  I  felt  that  I  was  deviating. 
I  called  to  Pepa,  but  neither  her 
voice  nor  the  voices  of  my  comrades 
replied ;  we  were  scattered.  I  walked 
on  at  random,  I  know  not  for  how 
long.  When  daylight  came,  I  found 
myself  in  a  deep  ravine,  amidst  snow- 
drifts and  glaciers.  Bight  and  left, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  a  vista  of 
similar  valleys.  Not  a  vestige  of  Pepa 
or  of  my  comrades.  My  strength 
failed  me.  With  great  difficulty  I 
crept  into  a  sort  of  cave  amongst  the 
rocks.  There  I  fell  asleep." 

He  would  have  perished  but  for 
Pepa,  who,  on  discovering  his  ab- 
sence, spurred  his  comrades,  by  her 
reproaches,  to  a  search  for  the  friend 
whom  their  own  terrible  sufferings 
and  fatigues  would  have  induced 
them  to  abandon.  There  was,  in- 
deed, little  chance  of  finding  and 
saving  him,  and  the  men  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  consulting  their 
own  safety,  and  pushing  forwards. 
But  a  woman's  courage  shamed  them. 
Pepa,  esperaba  desecperada — despair- 
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ing,  she  still  hoped.  She  nobly  paid 
her  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  de- 
liverer. His  life  was  saved,  but  hers 
was  lost.  Her  hands  and  face  cut 
and  bleeding  from  the  cold,  her  legs 
scarcely  able  to  support  her,  she 
traced  him  out.  It  was  still  in  time  ; 
friction  restored  him  to  conscious- 
ness. But  the  sunlight  had  scarcely 
greeted  his  eyes,  when  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress reached  his  ears.  A  treacher- 
ous crust  of  snow,  covering  a  crevice 
of  incalculable  depth,  gave  way  be- 
neath Pepa's  feet,  and  she  disappear- 
ed for  ever. 

The  whole  of  this  sketch— of  which 
we  have  given  but  a  bare  outline, 
omitting  many  incidents — is  full  of 
life,  interest,  and  character,  although 
it  is  to  be  remarked  and  regretted 
that  Mr  Pavie's  style  is  deficient  in 
that  terseness  and  vigour  which  en- 
hance the  fascination  of  narratives  of 
adventure.  He  is  too  diffuse  and 
explicit,  dwells  too  lovingly  upon 
details,  distrusts  his  readers'  intelli- 
gence, and  is  rather  sentimental  than 
energetic.  "  Pepita  "  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  his  South  American  sketches. 
That  entitled  "  The  Pinchegras  "  has 
interest.  For  several  years  after  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho  had  finally  over- 
thrown Spanish  dominion  in  Chili, 
an  armed  band,  known  as  the  Pin- 
chegras, from  the  name  of  their  chief, 
still  upheld  the  banner  of  Castile. 
Pablo  Pinchegra  began  his  singular 
career  with  his  brothers  and  a  few 
vagabonds  for  sole  followers.  They 
formed  a  mere  gang  of  robbers.  Pre- 
sently he  was  joined  by  several 
Indian  caciques  and  their  warriors, 
and  then  by  a  Spaniard  named  Ziiio- 
zain  and  five-and-twenty  men,  who 
carried  arms  in  the  names  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Spain.  Thenceforward  Pin- 
chegra adopted  the  same  rallying 
cry;  at  the  end  of  1825  the  "  royalist 
army  "  numbered  eight  hundred  men, 
including  Indians,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  the  Chilian 
troops  at  Longabi,  where  a  squadron 
of  cavalry  was  annihilated  by  the 
long  lances  of  the  Indians.  The 
Spanish  faction  in  Chili,  encouraged 
by  this  unexpected  success,  recog- 
nised Pinchegra  as  their  champion, 
and  supplied  him  with  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  Deserters  from 
the  army  of  the  Republic,  adventurers 
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of  all  kinds,  flocked  to  his  standard, 
beneath  which  a  thousand  men  were 
soon  ranged.  With  these  and  his 
Indian  allies  to  support  him,  he  found 
himself  master  of  a  large  track  of 
country,  attacked  and  pillaged  towns, 
carried  off  cattle  and  women  to  his 
camp  in  the  Andes,  and  made  his 
name  everywhere  dreaded.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  send  large  bodies 
of  troops  against  him.  These  accom- 
plished little ;  and  it  was  not  until 
1832  that  his  band  was  completely 
defeated  and  broken  up — or  rather, 
cut  to  pieces — he  himself  having  pre- 
viously been  betrayed  to  his  enemies, 
and  shot.  No  quarter  was  given  to 
the  fugitives,  and  the  victor's  bulletin 
(but  Spanish  bulletins  are  prover- 
bially mendacious)  stated  that  only 
four  men  of  the  army— for  it  then 
really  was  a  small  army — escaped 
the  slaughter.  The  Indian  auxiliaries 
had  run  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  With  one  of  the  four  sur- 
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vivors,  a  caudillo,  or  chief  of  some 
mark,  named  Don  Vicente,  Mr  Pavie 
fell  in  at  Mendoza,  during  the  winter 
he  passed  there.  The  Pinchegra  was 
silent  and  mysterious  enough  ;  but  a 
young  French  physician,  settled  in 
the  place,  told  his  countryman  the 
history  of  the  last  body  of  men  that 
maintained  with  arms  the  right  of 
Spain  to  her  South  American  colonies. 
It  is  an  interesting  narrative,  com- 
prising much  personal  adventure,  and 
numerous  romantic  episodes.  The 
story  of  Balallion,  an  Indian  found- 
ling, adopted  by  a  cavalry  regiment, 
in  whose  ranks  he  serves  and  is 
slain,  and  that  of  Kosita,  a  lovely 
Limena  who  loved  and  was  abandon- 
ed by  an  English  naval  officer,  and 
whom  Mr  Pavie  saw  in  the  madhouse 
at  Lima,  where  she  inquired  of  every 
foreign  visitor  whether  the  frigate 
had  returned,  complete  the  South 
American  portion  of  a  very  interest- 
ing book. 
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ONE  of  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  public  life  in  England  is  the 
judgment  exercised  upon  the  character 
of  its  public  men.  In  other  countries 
the  public  man  is  generally  seen 
through  a  haze  of  opinion.  The  mi- 
nister of  a  foreign  monarchy  stands 
in  the  clouded  light  of  the  throne. 
If  eminent,  his  fame  is  the  result  of 
secret  councils,  unknown  circum- 
stances, and  personal  influences  al- 
most purposely  hidden  from  the  na- 
tional mind.  If  unsuccessful,  his 
failures  are  sheltered  under  his  part- 
nership with  the  higher  powers.  He 
is  hidden  in  the  curtains  of  the  Cabi- 
net. At  all  events,  he  divides  this 
responsibility  with  the  monarch  whose 
choice  has  placed  him  in  office,  and 
whose  influence  retains  him  in  power. 
There  are  no  publications  of  private 
correspondence,  no  despatches,  except 
garbled  ones  ;  no  secret  instructions, 
hereafter  to  be  developed.  All  the 
materials  for  forming  a  true  estimate 
of  the  minister  are  withheld,  by  sup- 


pressing all  the  materials  for  forming 
a  true  estimate  of  the  man.  Even  if 
a  biography  of  the  individual  is  writ- 
ten, either  by  a  friend  or  an  enemy, 
it  is  generally  greatly  destitute  of  that 
evidence  from  which  alone  posterity 
can  come  to  a  rational  conclusion. 
But  in  England — and  it  is  to  the  hon- 
our of  England— the  career  of  the 
public  man  is  almost  incapable  of  mis- 
conception. He  has  seldom  been  chosen 
by  the  caprice  of  power.  He  must  have 
given  pledges  as  to  character.  Par- 
liament has  been  the  point  from  which 
he  has  launched  into  the  navigation 
of  public  life;  his  principles  must  have 
undergone  a  probation  before  his  pos- 
session of  office,  and  the  whole  course 
of  his  after  life  is  registered  by  cor- 
respondences, despatches,  and  authen- 
tic memorials,  which  may  be  made 
public  at  the  requisition  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  The  twofold 
advantage  of  this  publicity  is,  that 
public  justice  is  sure  to  be  done  to 
character,  and  that  every  man  acts 
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tinder  a  sense  of  that  enlarged  respon- 
sibility which  is  the  safest  guardian 
of  public  honour.  If  even  to  this  feel- 
ing there  may  be  exceptions,  this  view 
is  the  true  theory  of  Ministerial  life  ; 
and,  among  the  imperfect  motives  of 
all  human  virtue,  it  is  not  the  least 
that  the  documents  are  in  existence, 
hourly  accumulating,  and  sure  to  be 
brought  forward,  which  shall  testify 
to  the  nation  and  the  world  against 
every  act  of  individual  shame. 

The  record  to  which  we  now  advert 
is  a  collection  of  letters,  despatches, 
and  orders,  on  a  subject  which  formed 
some  years  ago  the  chief  topic  of 
Europe— the  detention  of  Napoleon  at 
St  Helena.  The  treatment  by  the 
British  officer  to  whom  he  was  given 
in  charge,  the  commands  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  character  of  his  cap- 
tivity, are  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid 
before  the  world  on  the  testimony  of 
unanswerable  documents;  and  an  au- 
thentic form  is  now  given  to  the  nar- 
rative of  that  melancholy  period  which 
closed  on  the  most  eventful,  disturb- 
ing, changeful,  and  dazzling  era  of 
Europe  for  a  thousand  years ;  the  fifth 
act  of  the  most  magnificent  drama  of 
the  modern  world  ;  the  thunderstorm 
which,  combining  all  the  influences  of 
a  world  long  reeking  with  iniquity, 
the  feculence  of  earth  with  the  fires  of 
heaven,  at  last  burst  down,  perhaps 
to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere,  or 
perhaps  to  warn  nations  of  the  still 
deeper  vengeance  to  come,  and  startle 
them  into  regeneration. 

We  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
governor  of  St  Helena.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  Gal- 
way,  in  July  1769.  His  father  was 
an  Englishman,  who  had  served  as  a 
medical  officer  with  the  British  troops 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  whose 
last  service  was  as  head  of  the  medical 
department  in  the  garrison  of  Gibral- 
tar, where  he  died  in  1801. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  his  father's  regiment,  the 
50th,  being  ordered  to  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  taken  out  with  it,  and  thus 
underwent  the  first  hazard  of  a  life 
of  soldiership.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  was  made  an  ensign  in  the 
East  Devon  Militia — probably  the 
youngest  in  the  service,  for  he  was 
but  twelve  years  old.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 


50th  regiment,  then  at  Gibraltar — ar- 
riving while  the  place  was  still  in 
ruinous  confusion  from  the  memor- 
able siege.  "The  whole  rock  was- 
covered  with  fragments  of  broken 
shells  and  shot ;  and  there  was  not  a 
house  in  the  town,  nor  a  building 
within  the  batteries,  which  did  not 
bear  the  marks  of  its  devastation.'* 
O'Hara  succeeded  to  Elliot  as  the 
governor,  and  seemed  resolved  to  sig- 
nalise himself  by  his  discipline.  "  I 
was  once,"  says  Sir  Hudson,  "proceed- 
ing with  the  escort,  in  order  to  reach 
the  barrier-gate  by  daybreak,  with 
my  head  down,  to  stem,  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  the  tremendous  gusts  of  rain 
and  wind,  when  I  heard  myself  very 
sharply  spoken  to  by  a  mounted  officer, 
who  desired  me  to  '  hold  up  my  head 
and  look  what  I  was  about,  for  it  was 
not  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  I  was 
ordered  on  that  duty.'  "  This  officer 
was  General  O'Hara.  "  This,"  says 
the  narrator,  "  is  the  only  real  rebuke 
I  ever  experienced  from  a  superior 
officer  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
military  life."  He  approves  of  the 
rebuke.  On  another  occasion,  on 
parade,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Kent 
happened  to  have  done  something 
which  displeased  the  General — on  a 
rebuke,  in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cers, the  Prince  said,  "I  hope,  sir, 
I  shall  always  do  my  duty."  The 
General's  reply  was,  "  And  if  you 
don't,  I  shall  make  you  do  it."  It, 
however,  happened  that  this  man 
of  fierce  tongue  showed  himself  at 
least  unlucky  in  the  field ;  for,  having 
been  sent  to  take  the  command  of 
Toulon,  than  in  possession  of  the 
Allies,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  an 
unsuccessful  sortie,  and  carried  off  by 
the  besiegers. 

On  leave  of  absence,  after  four 
years'  duty  in  the  garrison,  Lowe, 
then  a  lieutenant,  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  languages  of  both  ;  an 
accomplishment  of  prime  value  to  a 
soldier,  and  which  was  the  pivot  of 
his  fortunes.  On  his  return  to  Gibral- 
tar, the  war  having  broken  out,  the 
50th  was  ordered  to  Corsica,  and 
garrisoned  Ajaccio— the  residence  of 
that  family  who  were  afterwards  to 
enjoy  such  splendid  fortune. 

In  a  memorandum  he  says,  "  We 
were  all  delighted  with  our  change  of 
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quarters  to  Ajaccio.  The  town  was 
well  laid  out,  spacious,  well  built, 
and  the  citadel  had  excellent  accom- 
modations, but  not  sufficient  for  all 
the  officers.  One  of  the  best  houses 
was  occupied  by  the  mother  and  sis- 
ters of  Bonaparte.  An  officer  of  the 
50th,  of  the  name  of  Ford,  was,  for  a 
short  time,  quartered  in  the  house, 
and  spoke  with  much  satisfaction  of 
the  kind  manner  in  which  the  family 
acted  towards  him.  The  young  girls — 
for  such  they  were  at  that  time — ran 
slipshod  about  the  house,  but  hardly 
any  notice  was  taken  of  them.  There 
were  several  balls  and  parties  given 
after  our  arrival  there,  but  Madame 
Bonaparte  was  not  invited  to  them, 
on  account  of  the  situation  of  her  two 
sons  (in  France).  She  shortly  after 
removed  to  Cargese,  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  to  a  house  which  had 
been  built  or  occupied  by  Count  Mar- 
boeuf  while  in  the  administration  of 
that  part  of  the  island.  It  is  not 
from  my  own  recollection  I  mention 
those  circumstances,  because,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  residence  of  any  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  at  Ajaccio  during  nearly 
two  years  when  we  were  in  garrison 
in  that  town.  I  used  frequently  to 
hear  Napoleon  spoken  of,  but  not  as 
connected  with  the  exploits  generally 
mentioned  as  giving  the  first  celebrity 
to  his  name — his  share  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  British  from  Toulon." 

The  50th  subsequently  served  in 
Elba,  Lisbon,  and  Minorca.  To  this 
last  place  flocked  a  large  body  of  Cor- 
sican  emigrants,  who  were  formed  into 
a  corps  called  the  Corsican  Rangers, 
the  charge  of  which  was  intrusted  to 
Lowe,  then  a  captain.  In  1800  they 
were  attached  to  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
tion under  Abercromby,  Lowe  having 
the  temporary  rank  of  major.  In  the 
famous  landing  at  Aboukir,  on  the 
8th  of  March  1801— one  of  the  most 
brilliant  exploits  ever  performed  by 
an  army—the  Corsican  Rangers  fought 
on  the  right  of  the  Guards,  and  were 
warmly  engaged ;  they  were  present 
also  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March 
21, 1801),  when  the  dashing  attack  of 
the  French  on  the  English  lines  was 
most  gallantly  defeated  ; — an  action 
which,  in  fact,  involved  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  for  the  French  fought  no  more, 
the  rest  of  the  campaign  being  a  suc- 
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cession  of  marches  and  capitulations. 
In  this  campaign  the  Major  had  the 
good  fortune  to  save  Sir  Sydney 
Smith's  life  ;  for  a  picket,  mistaking 
Sir  Sydney  for  a  French  officer,  from 
his  wearing  a  cocked  hat  (the  Eng- 
lish wearing  round  hats),  levelled 
their  muskets  at  him,  when  Lowe 
struck  up  their  pieces  and  saved  him. 
His  activity  in  command  of  the  out- 
posts received  the  flattering  expres- 
sion from  General  Moore — "  Lowe, 
when  you  are  at  the  outposts,  I  al- 
ways feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest.n 
Moore,  in  writing  to  Lowe's  father, 
said — "In  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  he 
lost,  in  common  with  many  others,  a 
good  friend ;  but  his  conduct  has 
been  so  conspicuously  good,  that  I 
hope  he  will  meet  with  the  reward 
he  merits."  In  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
history  of  the  campaign,  Lowe  is  men- 
tioned as  "  having  always  gained  the 
highest  approbation,"  and  his  Corsi- 
can Rangers  as  exciting,  from  their 
conduct  and  appearance,  "the  general 
admiration." 

On  the  Peace  of  Amiens  they  were 
disbanded,  but  Lowe  was  confirmed 
in  his  rank  of  Major- Commandant ; 
and  after  being  placed  on  half-pay, 
was  appointed  to  the  7th  or  Royal 
Fusileers,  on  Moore's  recommenda- 
tion ;  adding,  u  It  is  nothing  more 
than  you  deserve  ;  and  if  I  have  been 
at  all  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about, 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  for 
it."  This  generous  testimony  con- 
tinued to  influence  Lowe's  fortunes  ; 
for  on  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1802, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  perma- 
nent Assistants  Quartermaster- Ge- 
neral. "I  have  known  you,"  said 
Moore,  "  a  long  time ;  and  I  am 
confident  your  conduct,  in  whatever 
situation  you  may  be  placed,  will  be 
such  as  to  do  honour  to  those  who 
have  recommended  you."  He  soon 
obtained  a  mark  of  still  higher  confi- 
dence. Before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  England,  he  was  sent  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Portugal,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of 
Oporto  and  the  neighbouring  cities. 
On  this  occasion  he  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  practicability  of  de- 
fending the  country  by  united  British 
and  Portuguese.  Thus  he  gave  an 
opinion  contradictory  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope, but  subsequently  realised  with 
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the  most  admirable  success  by  Wel- 
lington. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  an  order  to  raise  another 
regiment  of  Corsican  Rangers.  In 
the  course  of  service  with  this  corps, 
he  commanded  at  Capri,  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples;  and  as  the  loss  of  this 
place  formed  one  of  the  chief  themes 
of  foreign  obloquy  on  this  officer,  we 
enter  into  a  slight  statement  of  the 
facts,  less  for  the  clearance  of  his  cha- 
racter, than  for  the  more  important 
purpose  of  showing  how  truth  may  be 
mutilated,  partly  by  negligence  in  the 
general  narrative,  and  partly  by  ex- 
aggeration in  the  personal  enemy. 

The  island  of  Capri,  in  May  1806, 
had  surrendered  to  a  British  squadron. 
Its  possession  was  of  value  as  block- 
ing up  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Colonel 
Lowe,  with  five  companies  of  his  re- 
giment, and  a  small  detachment  of 
artillery,  were  sent  in  May  to  garri- 
son the  island.  The  whole  regiment 
was  subsequently  sent.  In  August, 
Murat  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  his  first  expedition  was 
to  Capri,  whose  possession  by  a  British 
force,  seen  from  the  windows  of  his 
palace,  continually  molested  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the4th  of  October,  an  em- 
barkation under  General  Lamarque 
attempted  a  landing  near  the  town 
of  Capri.  Lowe  with  his  Rangers 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the 
enemy  back  to  their  ships.  The  island 
is  three  miles  long,  and  about  two 
miles  across,  and  had  4000  inhabi- 
tants. Lowe  had  demanded  a  force 
of  2190  men  for  its  defence.  The 
whole  number  under  his  command 
were  1400,  of  whom  800  were  a  regi- 
ment of  Maltese,  of  a  miscellaneous 
description,  and  but  imperfecty  disci- 
plined, though  commanded  by  a  gal- 
lant officer,  Major  Harnmill.  Lowe 
placed  this  regiment  in  Ana -Capri,  an 
elevated  district,  on  a  platform  of  rock, 
to  be  ascended  only  by  500  steps  of 
stone.  The  French  landed  2000  men 
there.  "The  Maltese  regiment  dis- 
persed themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  Major  Hammill, 
who,  disdaining  to  follow  their  flight, 
was  killed ;  finally,  the  whole  of  the 
Maltese  regiment  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Thus  the  1400  men  were 
reduced  to  600,  in  the  presence  of  a 
French  force  of  3000 !  Lowe's  object 


was  now  necessarily  confined  to  de- 
fending the  town  of  Capri,  which  he 
did  vigorously,  for  ten  days  of  fre- 
quent attacks,  in  the  hope  of  being 
succoured  by  the  English  squadron, 
which  would  have  turned  the  tables 
on  the  besiegers,  and  caught  the 
French  General  in  a  trap.  But,  from 
some  cause  not  easily  accountable, 
the  fleet  did  not  appear,  and  the  Cor- 
sican Rangers  were  left  to  the  rotten 
and  unprepared  ramparts  of  the  town. 
On  the  15th  the  French  cannon  had 
made  a  practicable  breach.  Lowe 
still  held  out,  and  attempted  to  erect 
new  defences  under  the  fire  of  the 
French  guns;  but  the  walls  were  crum- 
bling, and  the  cannon  of  the  town 
were  rendered  nearly  unserviceable  by 
the  enemy's  fire.  The  French  flotilla 
also  approached.  In  the  evening  La- 
marque  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  de- 
manding the  surrender  of  the  garrison 
as  prisoners  of  war,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lowe  and  five  or  six  of  his 
officers.  Lowe  would  permit  no  dis- 
tinction between  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, nor  suffer  the  words  "prisoner 
of  war,"  positively  refusing  to  accept 
of  any  other  terms  than  "  to  evacuate 
his  post  with  his  arms  and  baggage." 
On  these  terms  alone  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  on  the  20th  the  gar- 
rison embarked  at  the  Marina,  "  with 
all  the  honours  of  war."  In  addition, 
it  deserves  to  be  remembered  that,  on 
Lamarque's  demanding  that  several 
of  the  foreigners,  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  British  service  while  prisoners, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  Lowe's 
spirited  answer  was,  "  You  may  shoot 
me,  but  I  will  never  give  up  a  single 
man." 

On  this  occasion  he  received  many 
flattering  letters  on  his  defence  of  the 
island  under  such  difficulties ;  and 
among  the  rest,  one  from  Major- Gene- 
ral Lord  Forbes,  expressing  the  sense 
which  must  be  entertained  by  his  su- 
perior, Sir  John  Stuart,  "  of  the  unre- 
mitting zeal,  ability,  and  judgment 
which  his  conduct  had  displayed,  under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  Capri." 

After  various  services  on  the  Ita- 
lian coast,  Colonel  Lowe  with  his 
regiment  was  ordered  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ionian  Islands,  then 
garrisoned  by  the  French.  On  their 
conquest,  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  with  a  re- 
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commendatory  circular  from  General 
Oswald,  commanding  the  expedition, 
and  congratulating  the  people  on  the 
government  of  an  officer  "  who  had 
shown  himself  the  common  father  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  their  commu- 
nities." In  1812  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  full  Colonel,  and  returned  on 
leave  to  England.  "I  was  then," 
he  says,  "  in  my  twenty -fourth  year 
of  service,  and  had  never  been  absent 
a  single  day  from  my  public  duty 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1793.  I  had  been  in  England  only 
once  during  that  time."  His  services 
were  still  required  by  Government  in 
matters  of  importance  ;  in  inspecting 
foreign  regiments  to  be  taken  into 
English  pay  ;  in  attendance  on  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  accession  of  Sweden 
to  the  Grand  Alliance,  &c.  &c.  At 
the  Swedish  Court  he  met  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Blues,"  the  celebrated  Madame 
de  Stael,  talking  politics  as  usual.  She 
had  begun  her  performances  in  Sweden 
with  writing  a  letter  of  thirty  pages 
to  Bernadotte,  instructing  him  how  to 
govern  the  Swedes ;  but  she  was  not 
always  guilty  of  this  extravagance  of 
presumption.  Silly  in  her  political 
ambition,  she  was  hospitable  in  her 
home.  A  little  theatre  was  formed 
in  her  house — for  the  French,  even  in 
exile,  cannot  live  without  the  follies 
of  the  theatre — where  she  and  her 
daughter  exhibited  scenes  from  the 
Iphigenie  of  Racine.  How  her  physi- 
ognomy might  have  agreed  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  stage,  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  for  Nature  never  clothed 
a  female  with  a  more  startling  ex- 
terior. She  afterwards  performed  in  a 
farce  of  her  own,  in  which  her  daugh- 
ter exhibited  as  a  dancer !  And  those 
were  the  entertainments  for  ambas- 
sadors and  princes ! — for  Bernadotte, 
then  Prince- Royal,  came  in,  but  soon 
disappeared.  We  should  by  no  means 
wish  to  see  the  manners  of  foreign  life 
adopted  by  the  pliancy  of  English- 
women. 

The  prince  is  thus  described:  "I 
have  never  seen  so  remarkable  a 
countenance  as  that  of  Bernadotte  ; 
an  aquiline  nose  of  most  extraordi- 
nary dimensions — eyes  full  of  fire — a 
penetrating  look — with  a  countenance 
darker  than  that  of  any  Spaniard — and 
hair  so  black  that  the  portrait-paint- 
ers can  find  no  tint  dark  enough  to 


give  its  right  hue :  it  forms  a  vast 
bushy  protuberance  round  his  head, 
and  he  takes  great  pains,  I  under- 
stand, to  have  it  arranged  in  proper 
form."  When  we  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  the  prince,  which  we  did  in 
Pomerania,  when  he  was  about  to 
march  his  army  to  the  camp  of  the 
Allies,  every  lock  of  his  hair  was 
curled  like  a  Brutus  bust  displayed 
in  the  window  of  a  Parisian  perru- 
quier.  From  Sweden  Colonel  Lowe 
was  summoned  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
then  ambassador  to  Russia,  to  join 
him  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  in 
Poland.  After  an  interview  with  the 
Czar,  he  joined  the  Allied  troops,  and 
was  present  at  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Bautzen  on  the  20th  and  21st  of 
May.  Here  he  first  saw  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  whom  he  afterwards  was  to 
see  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  change.  In  his  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Bathurst,  the  Co- 
lonel says — "  Between  the  town  of 
Bautzen  and  the  position  of  the  Allies 

is  a  long  elevated  ridge 

In  the  morning  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  observed  to  be  formed  on 
its  crest.  In  their  front  a  small  group 
was  collected,  which  by  our  spy- 
glasses we  discovered  to  be  persons 
of  consequence  ift  their  army.  Among 
them  was  most  clearly  distinguishable 
Napoleon  himself.  He  advanced 
about  forty  or  fifty  paces,  accompa- 
nied only  by  one  of  his  marshals 
(conjectured  to  have  been  Beauhar- 
nais),  with  whom  he  remained  in  con- 
versation, walking  backwards  and 
forwards  (having  dismounted)  for 
nearly  an  hour. 

"  I  was  on  an  advanced  battery 
in  front  of  our  position,  and  had 
a  most  distinct  view  of  him.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  plain  uniform 
coat,  and  a  star,  with  a  plain  hat, 
different  from  that  of  his  mar- 
shals and  generals  (which  were  fea- 
thered) ;  his  air  and  manner  so  per- 
fectly resembling  the  portraits  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake. 
He  appeared  to  me  conversing  on 
some  indifferent  subject ;  very  rarely 
looking  towards  pur  position,  of  which, 
however,  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  commanded  a  most  comprehen- 
sive and  distinct  view," 

In  October,  through  Sir  C.  Stewart 
(now  Marquis  of  Londonderry),  he 
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was  attached  to  the  army  under  that 
great  and  bold  soldier,  Marshal 
Blucher,  and  was  with  him  in  every 
battle  from  Leipsic  to  Paris.  His 
description  of  the  horrors  of  the 
French  retreat,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  unfolds  a  dreadful  picture  of 
the  sufferings  of  war.  "  For  an  extent 
of  fifty  miles,  on  the  French  route, 
there  were  carcasses  of  dead  and 
dying  horses  without  number  ;  bodies 
of  men,  who  had  been  either  killed,  or 
died  of  hunger,  sickness,  and  fatigue, 
lying  in  the  roads  and  ditches ;  par- 
ties of  prisoners  and  stragglers  brought 
in  by  the  Cossacks ;  blown-up  ammu- 
nition waggons,  in  such  numbers  as 
absolutely  to  obstruct  the  road.  .  . 
Pillaged  and  burning  towns  and  vil- 
lages marked,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ferocity  with  which  the  enemy  had 
conducted  himself." 

In  the  close  of  this   memorable 

Sjar,  Colonel  Lowe  was  ordered  to 
olland  on  a  commission  for  organis- 
ing the  Dutch  troops  who  were  to 
join  Sir  Thomas  Graham's  army;  but 
(as  it  appears),  at  his  own  request, 
his  destination  was  changed  for  the 
Prussian  army,  under  Blucher,  then 
crossing  the  Rhine.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  battles  fought  by  that  army 
on  their  march  through  France,  form- 
ing, with  its  four  German  actions,  no 
less  than  thirteen— of  which  eleven 
were  fought  against  Napoleon  in 
person. 

In  all  those  campaigns  he  gallantly 
took  the  soldier's  share,  being  con- 
stantly at  the  Marshal's  side ;  being 
present,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  wounded ;  on  another,  when  the 
Cossack  orderly  was  shot  beside  him ; 
and  on  two  others,  when  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner,  being 
obliged  to  make  a  run  of  it,  with  the 
whole  of  his  retinue,  through  a  party 
of  the  enemy ;  Bonaparte  also  having 
been  nearly  taken  by  him  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  same  day.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  conferences  of  Chatillon, 
where  he  strongly  joined  those  opin- 
ions which  were  in  favour  of  the 
44 March  to  Paris;"  and  he  had  the 
honour  of  bearing  the  despatch  to 
England  announcing  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon;  which  was  instantly 
published  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
a  "  Gazette  Extraordinary."  Colonel 
Lowe  was  received  with  great  dis- 


tinction. The  Prince-Regent  immedi- 
ately knighted  him  ;  and  the  Prussian 
order  of  Military  Merit  was  conferred 
on  him,  with  the  order  of  St  George 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  1814  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, and  appointed  quartermaster- 
general  to  the  British  troops  in  the 
Netherlands,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  In  that  capacity 
he  visited  the  fortresses  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  drew  up  reports  on  their  resto- 
ration. It  is  remarkable  that  among 
his  plans  was  the  recommendation  of 
building  a  Work  at  Mont  St  Jean,  as 
the  commanding  point  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  principal  roads  from  the 
French  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Namur 
and  Charleroi,  to  Brussels,  and  the 
direction  in  which  an  army  must  move 
for  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  How 
much  earlier  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
would  have  terminated,  and  how 
many  gallant  lives  might  have  been 
saved  by  the  possession  of  a  fortress 
in  the  very  key  of  the  position,  we 
may  conjecture  from  the  defence  of 
Hougomont,  where  the  walls  of  a 
mere  farmyard,  defended  by  brave 
men,  were  sufficient  to  resist  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  enemy  during 
that  whole  hard -fought,  decisive,  and 
illustrious  day. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from 
Elba  roused  all  Europe.  It  was  at 
once  the  most  dexterous  performance, 
and  the  most  unwise  act,  of  the  great 
charlatan  of  empire.  He  ought  to 
have  delayed  it,  at  least  for  a  year. 
The  negotiators  at  Vienna  were  al- 
ready on  the  verge  of  discontents 
which  might  have  broken  up  the 
general  alliance ;  the  troops  were  on 
the  point  of  marching  to  their  homes : 
thus  Europe  was  about  to  be  left  with- 
out defence,  or  even  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities.  But  the  escape  of  Napo- 
leon sobered  all.  The  universal  peril 
produced  the  universal  reconciliation. 
And  the  Manifesto  was  issued  in  the 
shape  of  a  universal  declaration,  pro- 
claiming Napoleon  Bonaparte  the 
enemy  of  mankind. 

The  position  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
at  Brussels  made  his  advice  of  im- 
portance. The  question  was,  where 
the  Allied  armies  should  expect  the 
attack  ?  The  Prussian  generals  were 
of  opinion  that  they  should  be  pre- 
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pared  on  the  side  of  Switzerland  and 
Mayence.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  more 
sagaciously,  affirmed  that  Brussels 
would  be  the  object.  Count  Gneise- 
nau,  the  Prussian  quartermaster- 
general,  finally  decided  to  wait  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton on  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands. 
At  this  period,  while  matters  remained 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
movements  of  France,  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  offered  the  command  of  the 
British  troops  at  Genoa,  intended  to 
act  with  the  Austro-Sardinian  army, 
and  the  squadron  under  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  against  the  south  of  France. 
Unwilling  to  quit  the  great  Duke,  he 
waited  on  him  for  his  opinion.  As 
all  recollections  of  Wellington  are 
dear  to  his  country,  we  give  his  few 
words,  in  which,  after  saying  that  Sir 
W.  Delancy  (as  his  successor)  might 
not  at  once  be  au  fait  at  the  business 
of.  the  Office,  and  as  Sir  G.  Murray, 
*'  who  had  been  with  him  for  six 
years,  was  only  on  his  return  from 
Canada,  still  he  did  a  good  deal  of 
his  own  business,  and  could  do  business 
with  any  one."  In  short,  "  it  was  a 
case  that  must  be  left  to  himself." 

Accordingly,  he  remained  with  the 
Duke  until  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
then  went  to  take  his  command.  On 
his  way  through  Germany,  he  met  at 
the  Imperial  headquarters  Blucher, 
Schwartzenberg,  and  the  Czar.  With 
the  last  he  had  the  honour  of  a  con- 
versation. The  Czar  received  him  in 
his  cabinet,  quite  alone ;  took  him  by 
the  hand;  said  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  him,  but  that  it  was  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  which  compelled 
him  (the  Czar)  to  come  forward;  that 
oceans  of  blood  might  be  again  spilt ; 
but  that,  while  that  man  (Napoleon) 
lived,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  re- 
pose for  Europe ;  that  armies  must  be 
kept  up  by  every  nation  on  a  war 
footing;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
appeared  no  other  alternative  than 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour,  and 
thus  bringing  it  to  the  speedier  close. 
The  Czar  spoke  in  English.  He  asked 
many  other  questions ;  but  seemed 
most  gratified  by  knowing  that  the 
force  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
instead  of  being  60,000  men,  was, 
with  the  Allied  forces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, not  less  than  100,000. 

On  reaching  Genoa,  the  expedition 


sailed  to  the  south  of  France ;  but  all 
the  cities  having  suddenly  hoisted  the 
white  flag,  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Now  began  the  only  portion  of  his 
prosperous  and  active  career,  which 
could  be  called  trying  and  vexatious. 
On  the  1st  of  August  1815  he  re- 
ceived an  order  to  return  immediately 
to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  had 
communications  with  all  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  Castlereagh  asked  him  his  opin- 
ion of  the  possibility  of  Napoleon's 
escape.  He  answered  that  he  could 
see  none,  except  in  case  of  a  mutiny, 
of  which  there  had  been  two  instances 
at  St  Helena.  But  on  being  informed 
of  the  nature  of  the  intended  garrison, 
he  answered  that  its  chance  would  be 
proportionably  diminished.  This  was 
the  only  conversation  which  he  ever 
had  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  On  reach- 
ing London,  he  received  the  Ministe- 
rial orders  for  the  charge  of  his  me- 
morable prisoner.  By  Lord  Liver- 
pool's authority,  he  was  told  that  if 
he  remained  in  charge  for  three  years, 
the  royal  confidence,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, the  royal  reward,  "  should  not 
stop  there."  Lord  Ellenborongh, 
Chief-Justice,  assured  him,  "  that  in 
the  execution  of  the  duty  the  law 
would  give  him  every  support."  On 
the  23d  of  August,  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  appointed 
him  governor  of  St  Helena ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  with  the  local 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  was  given 
to  him ;  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at 
£12,000  a-year. 

The  regulations  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  Napoleon,  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Colonies,  Lord 
Bathurst,  and  delivered  to  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  were  (in  outline)  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  When  General  Bonaparte  shall 
be  removed  from  the  Bellerophon  to 
the  Northumberland,  there  shall  be 
an  examination  of  the  effects  which 
the  General  shall  have  brought  with 
him. 

2.  AU  articles  of  furniture,  books, 
and  wine,  which  the  General  shall 
have  brought,  shall  be  transhipped  to 
the  Northumberland. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  furniture  is 
the  plate,  provided  it  be  not  to  such 
an  amount  as  to  bespeak  it  rather  an 
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article  of  convertible  property  than 
for  domestic  use. 

4.  His  money,  diamonds,  and  ne- 
gotiable bills  of  exchange,  are  to  be 
given  up.  The  admiral  will  explain 
to  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  confiscate 
his  property,  but  simply  to  prevent  its 
being  converted  into  an  instrument 
of  escape. 

The  remainder  consists  of  details. 
In  the  event  of  his  death,  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  his  will,  which  would  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

Bonaparte  was  to  be  always  attend- 
ed by  a  military  officer;  and  if  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  the  boundaries 
allotted  to  him,  the  officer  was  to  be 
attended  by  an  Orderly.  No  indivi- 
dual of  his  suite  was  to  be  carried  to 
St  Helena  but  with  his  own  consent, 
it  being  explained  to  him  that  he  must 
be  subject  to  the  restraints  necessary 
for  the  security  of  Bonaparte's  per- 
son. All  letters  addressed  to  him 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  admiral, 
or  governor,  and  read  by  them.  Bo- 
naparte must  be  informed,  that  any 
representation  addressed  to  Govern- 
ment would  be  received  and  trans- 
mitted, but  must  be  transmitted  open 
to  the  governor  and  admiral's  inspec- 
tion, that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
transmit  answers  to  any  objections. 
If  Bonaparte  were  to  be  attacked 
with  serious  illness,  the  governor  and 
admiral  were  each  to  direct  a  medical 
person,  in  addition  to  his  own  physi- 
cian, to  attend  him,  and  desire  them  to 
report  daily  on  the  state  of  his  health. 
Finally,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  the 
admiral  was  to  give  orders  for  the 
conveyance  of  his  body  to  England. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
arrangements  less  severe,  consistently 
with  the  urgent  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing another  war. 

On  the  embarkation  on  board  the 
Northumberland,  the  arms  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  French  officers  on 
board;  but  to  be  packed  carefully, 
and  put  into  the  charge  of  the  cap- 
tain. Napoleon's  sword  was  not  taken 
from  him,  and  the  swords  of  the  offi- 
cers were  restored  on  their  arrival  at 
St  Helena.  Of  this  order,  Count 
Montholon  made  a  handsome  melo- 
dramatic story,  in  the  following 
style :  "  His  lordship  (Lord  Keith) 


said  to  him,  in  a  voice  suppressed 
(assourdie)  by  vivid  emotion,  *  Eng- 
land demands  your  sword.'  The  Em- 
peror, with  a  convulsive  movement, 
dropped  his  hand  on  that  sword, 
which  an  Englishman  dared  to  de- 
mand. The  expression  of  his  look 
was  his  sole  answer.  It  had  never 
been  more  powerful,  more  superhuman 
(sur-humaine).  The  old  admiral  felt 
thunderstruck  (foudroye).  His  tali 
figure  shrank ;  his  head,  whitened  by 
age,  fell  upon  his  bosom,  like  that  of 
a  criminal  humbled  before  his  condem- 
nation." This  theatric  affair  MrFor- 
syth  declares  to  be  pure  fiction.  The 
story  is  contradicted  even  by  Las 
Cases,  who  says,  in  his  journal—"  I 
asked,  whether  it  was  possible  that 
they  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  his  sword  ?  The  admiral 
replied  that  it  would  be  respected; 
but  that  Napoleon  was  the  only  per- 
son excepted,  as  all  the  rest  would  be 
disarmed."  The  perpetual  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatre  spoils  all  the 
taste  of  France.  The  simplest  action 
of  life  must  be  told  in  rhodoraontade, 
and  even  the  gravest  facts  must  be 
dressed  up  in  the  frippery  of  fiction. 

On  the  7th  of  August  1815,  Bona- 
parte was  removed  on  board  of  the 
Northumberland,  with  a  suite  of 
twenty-five  persons,  including  Count 
and  Countess  Bertrand,  with  their 
three  children ;  Count  and  Countess 
Montholon,  with  one  child ;  and  Count 
de  Las  Cases,  with  his  son,  a  boy  of 
fourteen.  As  Mengeaud,  the  surgeon 
who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Rochefort  was  unwilling  to  go  to  St 
Helena  ;  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bellerophon,  was  chosen  by  Bona- 
parte, and  allowed  by  Lord  Keith  to 
attend  him. 

They  hove  to  at  Madeira  for  re- 
freshments, and  landed  at  St  Helena 
on  the  15th  of  October* 

A  letter  of  O'Meara  to  a  Mr  Finlay- 
son  at  the  Admiralty,  gives  a  charac- 
teristic detail  of  the  voyage.  "  Dur- 
ing the  passage  the  ladies  were  either 
ill  the  whole  time,  or  fancied  them- 
selves to  be  so;  in  either  of  which 
cases,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them, 
medicine,  in  the  choice  of  which  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  meet  their 
tastes  or  humours,  or  their  ever- un- 
ceasing caprice.  What  was  most 
extraordinary,  they  never  complained 
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of  loss  of  appetite.     They  generally    times  as  dear  as  in  any  other  part  of 


ate  of  every  dish  at  a  profusely  sup- 
plied table,  of  different  meats,  twice 
every  day,  besides  occasional  tiffins, 
bowls  of  soup,  &c.  They  mostly 
hate  each  other,  and  I  am  the  deposi- 
tary of  their  complaints — especially 
Madame  Bertrand's,  who  is  like  a 
tigress  deprived  of  her  young,  when 
she  perceives  me  doing  any  service 
for  Madame  Montholon.  The  latter, 
to  tell  the  truth,  is  not  so  whimsical, 
nor  subject  to  so  many  fits  of  rage  as 
the  other. 

"  Bonaparte  was  nearly  the  entire  of 
the  time  in  perfect  health.  During 
the  passage,  Napoleon  almost  invari 


the  globe  ;  and  not  content  with  that, 
they  send  a  regiment  here,  to  a  place 
where  there  are  already  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  it  can  furnish 
subsistence  to,  and  where  there  are  a 
superabundance  of  troops.  This  is 
the  way,'  continued  he,  *  that  you 
have  contracted  your  national  debt — 
not  by  the  actual  necessary  expenses 
of  war,  but  by  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penses of  colonies.' " 

Napoleon  was  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
dicting the  ruin  of  England,  and 
pointing  out,  we  may  presume,  with 
no  intention  of  warning,  the  blunders 
of  that  policy  which,  however,  had 


ably  did  not  appear  out  in  the  after-  .  rescued  Europe  from  the  French  yoke, 


cabin,  before  twelve ;  breakfasted 
either  in  bed  or  in  his  own  cabin 
about  eleven  ;  dined  with  the  admi- 
ral about  five ;  stayed  about  half  an 
hour  at  dinner,  then  left  the  table 
and  proceeded  to  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  generally  spent  a  couple  of 
hours,  either  in  walking,  or  else  lean- 
ing against  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
guns,  talking  to  De  las  Cases.  He 
generally  spoke  a  few  words  to  every 
officer  who  could  understand  him  ; 
and,  according  to  his  custom,  was 
very  inquisitive  relative  to  various 
objects.  His  suite,  until  the  day  be- 
fore we  landed  (three  days  after  our 
arrival),  invariably  kept  their  hats  off 
while  speaking  to  him,  and  then,  by 
his  directions,  remained  covered.  He 
professes  his  intention,  I  am  informed, 
to  drop  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  and 
to  assume  that  of  a  colonel  he  was 
very  partial  to,  and  who  was  killed 
in  Italy. 

"  He  is  to  proceed  in  a  few  days  to 
Longwood,  the  present  seat  of  the 
Lieutenant-governor,  where  there  is 
a  plain  of  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  trees  (a  great  rarity 
here)  on  it.  He  is  to  have  a  captain 
constantly  in  the  house  with  him,  and 
he  is  also  to  be  accompanied  by  one 
whenever  he  goes  out.  None  of  his 
staif  are  to  go  out,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  English  officer  or  soldier. 

"  I  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him  the  day  before  yesterday.  Among 
other  remarks  he  observed,  4  Why, 
your  Government  have  not  taken  the 
most  economical  method  of  providing 
for  me.  They  send  me  to  a  place 
where  every  necessary  of  life  is  four 


and  sent  himself  to  moralise  in  a 
dungeon.  "  This  island,"  said  he, 
"costs,  or  will  cost,  two  millions 
a-year,  which  is  so  much  money 
thrown  in  the  sea.  Your  East  In- 
dia Company,  if  their  affairs  were 
narrowly  scrutinised,  would  be  found 
to  lose  instead  of  gaining,  and  in  a  few 
years  must  become  bankrupt.  Your 
manufactures,  in  consequence  of  the 
dearness  of  necessaries  in  England,  will 
be  undersold  by  those  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  your  manufacturers 
will  be  ruined.'1''  All  this  train  of 
ill  omen  is  profitable,  if  it  were  only 
to  show  how  little  we  are  to  depend 
upon  the  foresight  of  politicians. 
Here  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  human  beings  de- 
livering his  ideas  on  the  future,  and 
that  not  a  remote  future,  not  a  future 
of  centuries,  but  a  future  within  the 
life  of  a  generation ;  and  yet  what 
one  of  these  predictions  has  not  been 
completely  baffled  ?  The  East  Indian 
territories  of  England  have  been  con- 
stantly aggrandising  for  nearly  forty 
years  of  that  period  which  was  to  have 
seen  their  bankruptcy.  The  manufac- 
tures of  England,  instead  of  total  fail- 
ure, have  been  growing  to  a  magnitude 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  national 
industry,  and  are  rapidly  spreading 
over  the  globe.  England,  instead  of 
struggling  with  exclusion  from  foreign 
commerce,  and  domestic  disaffection, 
has  possessed  a  peace,  the  longest  in 
its  duration,  and  the  most  productive 
in  its  increase  of  opulence,  invention, 
and  power,  that  Europe  has  ever  seen. 
But  if  the  malignant  spirit  of  her  pri- 
soner may  be  presumed  to  have  per- 
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verted  his  sagacity,  his  opinions  were 
the  opinions  of  the  Continent ;  and 
every  statesman,  from  Calais  to  Con- 
stantinople, occupied  himself  by  count- 
ing on  his  fingers  the  number  of  years 
that  lay  bet  ween  England  and  destruc- 
tion. Yet  England  still,  stands,  the 
envy  of  all  nations ;  and  will  stand, 
while  she  retains  her  loyalty,  her  prin- 
ciple, and  her  honour;  or,  rather, 
while  she  retains  her  religion,  which 
includes  them  all. 

The  exterior  of  St  Helena  is  unpro- 
mising. "Masses  of  volcanic  rock, 
sharp  aad  jagged,  tower  up  round  the 
<joast,  and  form  an  iron  girdle.  The 
few  points  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected  are  bristling  with  cannon." 
The  whole  has  the  evidence  of  the 
agency  of  fire  ;  and  from  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  strata,  so  disproportioued 
to  its  circuit,  it  has  been  supposed  the 
wreck  of  a  vast  submerged  continent. 
But  the  narrow  valleys,  radiating  from 
the  basaltic  ridge  forming  the  back- 
bone of  the  island,  have  scenes  of 
beauty.  A  writer  on  the  "Geog- 
nosy" of  the  island,  even  describes 
those  valleys  as  exhibiting  an  alterna- 
tion of  hill  and  dale,  and  luxuriant 
and  constant  verdure.  Even  Napo- 
leon, in  all  his  discontent,  admitted 
that  it  had  "  good  air."  Or,  as  in  some 
more  detailed  remarks  transmitted  by 
Las  Cases— "After  all,  as  a  place  of 
exile,  perhaps  St  Helena  was  the  best. 
In  high  latitudes  we  should  have 
suffered  greatly  from  cold ;  and  in  any 
other  island  of  the  tropics  we  should 
have  expired  miserably,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rock 
is  wild  and  barren,  no  doubt;  the 
climate  is  monstrous  and  unwhole- 
some ;  but  the  temperature,  it  must 
£e  confessed,  is  mild  (douce)." 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  the 
national  character  to  touch  on  those 
matters,  as  they  show  that  Napoleon 
was  not  sent  for  any  other  purpose 
than  security  of  detention.  A  West 
Indian  island  might  have  unduly 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  letter 
from  Lieutenant- ColouelJackson  gives 
even  a  more  favourable  testimony 
than  has  been  generally  conceived. 
He  had  been  a  resident  for  several 
years. 

"  Lying  within  the  influence  of  the 
south-east  trade-wind,  which  is  usu- 
ally a  strong  breeze  between  the  Cape 


and  St  Helena,  the  tropical  heat  is 
moderated  thereby  to  a  delightful 
temperature,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
finer  climate  to  be  found  than  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  St  Helena.  In  the  town, 
I  rarely  saw  the  thermometer  above 
80°,  while  the  general  height  may 
have  been  about  75°.  But  I  write 
from  memory,  having  lost  my  register 
of  the  temperature.  Between  Long- 
wood  and  Jamestown  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  eight  or  ten  degrees.  A 
fire  is  rarely  necessary,  unless  per- 
haps as  a  corrective  of  the  dampness 
produced  by  fog,  to  which  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  island  are  occa- 
sionally liable.  I  believe  the  average 
duration  of  life  to  be  much  as  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mr  Henry,  who  was  stationed  in 
the  island  as  assistant -surgeon  during 
Napoleon's  residence,  gives  even  a 
more  decided  testimony.  "  For  a  tro- 
pical climate,  only  15°  from  the  line, 
St  Helena  is  certainly  a  healthy  island, 
if  not  the  most  healthy  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  world.  During  one  period 
of  twelve  months,  we  did  not  lose  one 
man  by  disease  out  of  five  hundred 
of  the  66th  quartered  at  Deadwood. 
In  1817, 1818,  and  1819,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  kept  at  the  hospital, 
ranged  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  de- 
grees ;  with  the  exception  of  calm  days, 
when  it  rose  to  eighty.  In  James- 
town, from  the  peculiar  radiation  of 
heat  to  which  it  was  exposed,  the 
temperature  was  sometimes  upwards 

of  ninety There  is  no 

endemic  in  the  island 

The  upper  parts  of  St  Helena,  includ- 
ing the  residence  of  Bonaparte,  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  healthy,  and  we  often 
moved  our  regimental  convalescents 
from  Jamestown  to  Dead \vood  for 
cooler  and  better  air.  The  clouds 
moved  so  steadily  and  regularly  with 
the  trade-wind  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  time  for  atmospherical  accu- 
mulations of  electricity,  and  we  never 
had  any  thunder  or  lightning.  No 
instance  of  hydrophobia,  in  man  or  any 
inferior  animal,  had  ever  been  known 
in  St  Helena." 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  out- 
line of  the  transactions  referring  to 
Napoleon.  He  landed  at  Jamestown 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  October, 
where  he  remained  for  the  night,  and  on 
the  next  day  removed  to  the  "Briars," 
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the  country  house  of  MrBalcombe,  who 
afterwards  became  purveyor  to  the  re- 
sidence at  Longwood.  Two  procla- 
mations were  immediately  issued  by 
the  governor,  Colonel  Wilkes,  one 
cautioning  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
against  any  attempt  to  aid  the  escape 
of  "  General  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;" 
and  the  other,  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  passing  through  any  part  of  the 
island  (except  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  town)  from  nine  at  night 
until  daylight,  without  having  the 
parole  of  the  night;  and  a  third, 
placing  all  the  coasts,  and  vessels  or 
boats,  under  the  control  of  the  Admi- 
ral. A  despatch  from  the  Admiral,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  ex- 
plained the  choice  of  Longwood  for 
the  residence  of  the  prisoner.  "  I 
have  not  hesitated  on  fixing  on  it. 
Longwood  is  detached  from  the  gene- 
ral inhabited  parts  of  the  island,  there- 
fore none  of  the  inhabitants  have  oc- 
casion, or  are  at  all  likely,  to  be  met 
with  in  its  neighbourhood;  it  is  the 
most  distant  from  the  parts  of  the  coast 
always  accessible  to  boats."  He  then 
mentions  it  as  having  an  extent  of 
level  ground,  perfectly  adapted  for 
horse-exercise,  carriage- driving,  and 
pleasant  walking.  The  house  was 
small,  but  it  was  better  than  any  other 
in  the  island  (out  of  the  town)  except 
the  governor's ;  and  by  the  help  of 
the  ships'  carpenters  and  others,  was 
capable  of  convenient  additions.  Re- 
pairs were  accordingly  made,  and 
everything  was  done  that  could  fit  it 
for  a  comfortable  residence. 

The  system  of  discontent,  remon- 
strance, and,  we  must  add,  misrepre- 
sentation, was  begun.  A  letter  from 
the  "Grand  Marshal,  Count  Ber- 
trand,"  led  the  way.  It  protested 
against  everything,  and  frequently 
applied  the  term  "Emperor"  to  Na- 
poleon. The  Admiral's  reply  was  fair 
and  manly.  It  expressed  regret  for 
the  necessary  inconveniences,  and  a 
desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte ;  but  said  that  he  was 
authorised  to  apply  no  title  which  had 
not  been  given  by  his  Government. 
This  refusal  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
though  it  made  one  of  the  clamours  of 
the  time.  The  custom  of  European 
diplomacy  is  never  to  acknowledge  a 
new  title  but  by  treaty,  and  in  return, 
if  possible,  for  some  concession  on  the 


part  of  the  claimant.  The  embar- 
rassments connected  with  the  opposite 
practice  are  obvious.  Where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn?  If  every  ruler, 
however  trifling  his  territory,  or  how- 
ever recent  his  usurpation,  were  to  fix 
his  own  title,  all  the  relations  of  pub- 
lic life  might  be  outraged.  The  crea- 
ture of  every  revolution  might  be  au- 
thenticated the  legitimate  possessor 
of  sovereignty — an  upstart  received 
into  the  family  of  kings,  become  a 
living  encouragement  to  political  con- 
vulsion. All  the  declamation  which 
was  lavished  on  the  denial  of  the  Im- 
perial title  to  Bonaparte,  amounted  to 
the  maxim,  that  success  justifies  usur- 
pation. If,  in  general  life,  no  man 
can  bear  a  title  without  the  sanction 
of  the  laws — to  avoid  the  disturbance 
of  the  Civil  order,  why  should  not  the 
same  sanction  be  demanded  where  the 
result  of  concession  without  cause 
might  influence  the  highest  interests  of 
public  life  ?  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Imperial  title,  continued  to 
Napoleon  by  the  credulity  of  Alex- 
ander, laid  the  foundation  of  the  re- 
newed disturbances  of  France  and 
Europe.  It  had  placed  him  within 
sight  of  power  again  ;  it  had  fixed  the 
eye  of  French  conspiracy  on  him  ;  it 
had  conveyed  to  all  his  partisanship 
the  idea  that  he  still  was  an  object  of 
fear  to  Europe,  and  it  thus  revived 
the  hope  of  his  restoration.  This  dan- 
gerous concession  made  him,  while  at 
Elba,  the  virtual  Emperor  of  France 
— prompted  him  to  contemplate  the  re- 
sumption of  the  sceptre — pointed  him 
out  as  a  rallying  point  for  disaffection 
— connected  his  mock  crown  with  his 
former  sovereignty — and  left  the  peace 
of  the  world  to  the  hazard  of  the  die 
which  was  thrown  at  Waterloo. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  concession 
which  was  dangerous  at  Elba  was 
trifling  at  St  Helena,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  accounting  for  the  sud- 
den forge tfulness  of  Napoleon  ex- 
hibited by  France  to  the  refusal  of 
the  title.  "  General"  Bonaparte  lived 
only  in  the  recollection  of  a  broken 
army;  the  "Emperor"  lived  in  the 
pride  and  passions  of  the  people.  It 
was  essential  to  dissolve  this  com- 
bination ;  to  show  that  the  prestige  of 
his  name  existed  no  longer ;  that  he 
was  an  object  of  fear  no  more ;  and 
especially,  that  his  connection  with. 
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title-loving  France  was  to  be  cut 
asunder  for  the  remainder  of  his  exis- 
tence. All  this  was  done,  a'nd  could 
alone  be  done,  by  refusing  to  continue 
that  title  to  the  prisoner,  which  Eng- 
land had  loftily  refused  to  him  in  the 
height  of  his  power. 

Even  Napoleon  himself  was  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  contradiction  between 
his  present  state  and  his  former,  that 
he  subsequently  wrote  a  Memorial 
addressed  to  the  Governor,  contain- 
ing this  declaration  :  "  Seven  or  eight 
months  ago  Count  Montholon  pro* 
posed,  as  a  means  of  removing  the 
little  inconveniences  which  were  ever 
recurring,  the  adoption  of  an  ordinary 
name.  .  .  .  I  am  quite  ready 
to  take  any  ordinary  name ;  and  I 
repeat  that,  when  it  may  be  deemed 
proper  to  remove  me  from  this  cruel 
abode,  I  am  resolved  to  remain  a 
stranger  to  politics,  whatever  may  be 
passing  in  the  world.  Such  is  my  re- 
solve ;  and  anything  which  may  have 
been  said  different  from  this  would  not 
be  the  fact." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  wholly  im- 
possible to  rely  on  any  declaration  of 
this  kind,  and  it  would  have  been  ab- 
solute folly  to  have  hazarded  the  peace 
of  Europe  on  the  contingency  of  Na- 
poleon's keeping  his  word.  He  had 
gone  to  Elba  with  the  same  protest 
against  politics,  he  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  his  political  life  was  ended ; 
and  the  weakness  of  giving  credit  to 
that  declaration  cost  the  lives  of  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  men,  and  might 
have  cost  a  universal  war. 

If  the  strictness  of  the  regulations 
at  St  Helena  have  been  matter  of 
charge  against  this  country,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  highest  interests 
might  have  been  endangered  by  his 
escape ;  that  no  royal  captive  was 
ever  so  indulged  before  ;  and  that 
England  was  but  a  trustee  for  the 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  The  in- 
structions were  the  most  lenient  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  his  safe  keep- 
ing. A  captain  was  to  ascertain 
his  presence  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Whenever  Napoleon  rode  or 
walked  beyond  the  boundaries  where 
the  sentinels  were  placed,  he  was  to 
be  attended  by  an  officer.  Napoleon 
and  his  attendants  were  to  be  within 
his  house  at  nine  o'clock  every  night. 

If  these  restrictions  might  be  con- 


sidered severe,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  only  severities  against 
the  necessity  of  a  second  Waterloo. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  these 
regulations  all  took  place  before  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  The 
English  mind  revolts  against  confine- 
ment of  any  kind  ;  but  the  limits  of 
Napoleon's  grounds,  within  which  he 
might  take  exercise  unattended  by 
any  officer,  embraced  a  circuit  of 
twelve  miles  !  The  ground  was  nearly 
flat,  and  well  covered  with  turf.  On 
the  plain  of  Dead  wood,  adjoining,  was 
an  excellent  race- course,  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  of  which  one  mile  was  in 
a  straight  line.  The  house  at  Long- 
wood  had  been  used  by  the  former 
governor  as  a  villa  ;  but  it  was  small, 
consisting  only  of  five  rooms.  To 
these,  however,  additions  were  made  ; 
the  whole  being  merely  a  temporary 
residence  until  the  completion  of  a 
house  on  a  larger  scale,  which  was 
preparing  in  England. 

It  became  the  peevish  custom  of 
the  French,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  to  contrast  his  conduct 
with  that  of  Sir  George  Cockburn,  and 
speak  of  their  satisfaction  with  the 
latter ;  but  they  quarrelled  equally 
with  both.  A  letter  from  O'Meara 
to  his  correspondent  Finlayson  (not 
printed  in  his  volumes),  says  :  "Na- 
poleon inveighs  most  bitterly  against 
the  English  Ministry  for  sending  him 
here.  He  has  been  for  sometime  back 
at  Longwood,  where  he  is  tolerably 
well  lodged,  considering  the  island." 

As  to  his  displeasure  at  being  sent 
to  the  island,  he  should  have  regarded 
himself  as  peculiarly  well  treated ;  for 
what  must  have  been  his  condition 
in  the  custody  of  any  other  govern- 
ment? He  must  have  been  sent  to 
a  fortress  with  no  other  liberty  of  ex- 
ercise than  within  the  space  of  the 
ramparts;  he  must  have  had  senti- 
nels everywhere  on  his  steps,  and 
have  been  subjected  to  all  the  rigid 
regulations  of  a  garrison,  and  per- 
haps altogether  separated  from  his 
attendants  and  general  society.  The 
greater  probability  of  escape  in  Europe 
would  have  required  the  greater  strict- 
ness ;  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
must  have  made  his  confinement  little 
better  than  that  of  the  dungeon.  What 
liberty  was  allotted  to  Louis  Napoleon 
in  Ham  for  six  years  ?  What  liberty 
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was  allotted  to  Toussaint  Louverture 
by  Napoleon  himself? — a  damp  dun- 
geon until  he  died.  What  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  State  prisoners 
under  the  Empire?— or  what  liberty 
was  allotted  to  the  English  officers 
confined  in  the  casemates  of  JBiche  ? 
Instead  of  such  restrictions,  he  had  a 
large  space  of  a  healthy  island  in 
which  he  might  move,  without  watch 
or  ward,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants 
of  his  own  choice  round  him,  with 
such  society  as  he  chose  to  receive, 
with  a  sumptuous  table  kept  for  him, 
and  every  deference  paid  to  his  fame 
and  rank,  compatible  with  that  es- 
sential point,  the  prevention  of  his 
escape,  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
constantly  meditating. 

An  order  prohibiting  the  general 
access  of  the  population  to  Longwood 
was  now  issued.  Napoleon  at  this 
was  in  great  indignation.  He  said  to 
O'Meara,  "  It  was  absurd  to  prohibit 
people  from  visiting  him,  while  he  was 
at  liberty  to  go  out  and  call  upon  them. 
...  I  will  never  receive  any  per- 
son coming  with  a  pass  from  the  Ad- 
miral, as  I  will  immediately  set  down 
the  person  receiving  it  as  being  like  the 
donor,  and  a  spy  upon  me."  .  .  . 
Then  becoming  more  warm,  he  said, 
"  Who  is  the  Admiral  ?  I  have  never 
heard  his  name  as  the  conqueror  in  a 
battle,  either  singly  or  in  general  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  It  is  true,  he  has  ren- 
dered his  name  infamous  in  America ; 
and  so  he  will  now  render  it  here,  on 
this  desolate  rock." 

Stopping  then  with  much  agitation, 
and  looking  at  me  earnestly — "Next 
to  your  Government  exiling  me  here, 
the  worst  thing  they  could  have  done, 
and  the  most  insufferable  to  my  feel- 
ings, is  sending  me  with  such  a  man  as 
HE.  I  shall  make  my  treatment  known 
to  all  Europe.  It  will  be  a  reflection 
and  a  stain  on  his  posterity  for  cen- 
turies. What !  does  he  want  to  intro- 
duce Turkish  laws  into  the  Rock? 
Other  prisoners  under  sentence  of 
death  are  allowed  to  communicate,  by 
the  laws  of  England  and  all  other  civi- 
lised nations." 

The  fact  was,  that  Napoleon  wished 
to  accomplish  an  object  incompatible 
with  the  purpose  of  his  being  sent  to 
the  island ;  he  demanded  all  the  conve- 
niences of  perfect  freedom — of  course 
for  the  purpose  of  escape.  However, 
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to  avoid  all  shadow  of  cruelty,  the 
passports  were  finally  left  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  Bertrand. 

O'Meara  further  says, "  He  has  since 
discovered  that  the  Admiral's  conduct 
has  been  most  grossly  and  shamefully 
misrepresented  and  blackened  to  him. 
The  people  he  is  surrounded  by  at 
present  give  me  some  faint  idea  of 
what  the  court  of  St  Cloud  must  have 
been  during  his  omnipotent  sway. 
Everything  here  is  disguised  and 
mutilated." 

Napoleon's  theatrical  rants  were 
sometimes  amusing.  Foreigners  can 
rail  fluently  enough  at  misfortune,  but 
they  always  forget  the  share  which 
they  had  in  bringing  it  on  themselves. 
"Behold  the  English  Government!" 
said  he  one  day,  gazing  round  on  the 
stupendous  rocks  which  encompassed 
him  ;  "  this  is  their  liberality  to  the 
unfortunate,  who,  confiding  in  what  is 
called  their  national  character,  in  an 
evil  hour  gave  himself  up  to  them  I 
But  your  Ministers  laugh  at  your  laws. 
I  thought  once  that  the  English  were 
'a  free  nation ;  but  I  now  see  that  you 
are  the  greatest  slaves  in  the  world.  You 
all  tremble  at  the  sight  of  that  man." 

"  Another  time,  talking  to  me 
(O'Meara)  about  the  island,  he  said, 
'In  fact,  I  expect  nothing  less  from  your 
Government  than  that  they  will  send 
out  an  executioner  to  despatch  me.  They 
send  me  here  to  a  horrible  rock,  where 
even  the  water  is  not  good.  They 
send  out  a  sailor  with  me,  who  does  not 
know  how  to  treat  a  man  like  me,  and 
who  puts  a  camp  under  my  nose,  so 
that  I  cannot  put  my  head  out  without 
seeing  my  jailors.  Here  we  are  treated 
like  felons :  a  proclamation  is  issued 
for  nobody  to  come  near  and  touch  us, 
as  if  we  were  lepers.' " 

O'Meara's  description  of  the  officers 
in  attendance  on  Napoleon  is  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous.  Of  Montholon 
he  speaks  most  offensively.  He  ad- 
mits Bertrand  to  be  a  "  good  man ;" 
but  he  thus  characterises  Gourgaud, 
whose  quarrel  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
once  made  some  noise :  "  Gourgaud  is 
now  recovering  from  dysentery.  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  I  never  saw  a  man  be- 
tray so  much  fear  of  dying  as  he  did 
on  various  occasions.  One  night  a 
large  black  beetle  got  into  the  bed, 
and  crawled  up  alongside  of  him.  His 
im  agin  a  t  ion  im  mediately  m  agnified  the 
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insect  into  a  devil,  or  some  other  for- 
midable apparition,  armed  with  talons, 
long  teeth,  and  ready  to  tear  away  his 
lingering  soulfrom  its  mortal  abode.  He 
shrieked,  became  terribly  agitated  and 
convulsed ;  a  cold  sweat  bedewed  his 
pallid  face;  and  when  I  entered  he 
presented  all  the  appearance  of  a  man 
about  to  expire,  with  the  most  terrific 
ideas  of  what  would  be  his  future  lot ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable 
time  that  he  could  be  restored  to  some 
degree  of  composure."  Gourgaud  had 
in  some  degree  provoked  this  descrip- 
tion by  his  previous  fanfaronades. 
When  he  arrived  in  the  island  he  had 
produced  a  sword  to  the  daughters  of 
Mr  Balcombe,  on  which  he  had  him- 
self represented  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
Cossack  who  was  about  to  take  Bona- 
parte prisoner,  with  a  pompous  in- 
scription narrating  the  feat.  At  the 
end  of  the  blade  he  made  them  observe 
a  spot,  as  if  stained  with  the  blood  of 
two  Englishmen,  slain  by  him  at  Wa- 
terloo. He  gave  the  last  finish  to  this 
"  passage  of  arms,"  by  saying,  that  in 
the  same  battle  he  might  have  made 
the  Duke  prisoner !  "but  that  he  saw 
the  business  was  decided,  and  he  was 
unwilling  to  produce  any  further  effu- 
sion of  human  blood !  "  ("  Credit — 
believe  it  who  will,"  says  O'Meara.) 
During  Gourgaud's  illness,  however, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his 
ohivalry—  as,  one  day,  "  whining  and 
lamenting  over  his  state,  he  said,  with 
many  tears,  'He  did  not  know  for 
what  he  was  exiled,  for  he  had  never 
done  harm  to  mortal  man.' " 

O'Meara's  own  history  was  a  varied 
one.  He  had  begun  his  course  as  an 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  18th,  in  1804 ; 
but  a  duel  happening  in  the  regiment, 
in  which  he  acted  as  second,  a  court- 
martial  was  the  consequence,  and  he 
retired  from  the  army.  He  then 
served  as  a  naval  surgeon,  for  many 
years,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
West  Indies,  with  Maitland  (captain 
of  the  Bellerophon),  who  gave  him 
an  advantageous  character.  He  was 
then  selected  as  the  surgeon  in  at- 
tendance on  Napoleon.  The  quick 
observation  of  that  sagacious  person- 
age saw  instantly  that  O'Meara  might 
be  useful  in  more  capacities  than  those 
of  his  profession ;  he  flattered  him  with 
his  confidence,  and  converted  him 
into  partisanship. 


Nothing  but  the  extraordinary  self- 
ishness of  Napoleon's  character  could 
have  stooped  to  those  perpetual  com- 
plaints. A  man  who  had  sat  upon 
the  first  throne  of  the  Continent  ought 
to  have  felt  that  nothing,  after  such  a 
catastrophe,  could  be  worth  a  care. 
A  man  of  true  grandeur  of  mind,  after 
having  seen  all  the  diadems  of  the 
Continent  under  his  feet,  ought  to 
have  scorned  any  inferior  degree  of 
power— been  utterly  indifferent  to 
title,  wealth,  or  the  homage  of  de- 

Sendents.  A  philosopher  would  have 
espised  the  mockery  of  ex- emperor- 
ship; rejected  the  affectation  of  a 
power  which  he  was  to  possess  no 
more;  and,  having  been  once  forced  to 
submit  to  a  change  of  fortune  which 
displaced  him  from  the  summit  of 
society  for  ever,  would  have  been  con- 
temptuous of  living  on  the  fragments 
of  his  feast  of  supremacy.  But  Napo- 
leon had  no  sense  of  this  generous  and 
lofty  disdain— he  clung  to  the  wrecks 
of  his  royalty.  He  was  as  anxious 
to  sustain  the  paltry  ceremonial  of 
kissing  a  hand,  as  when  he  saw  kings 
crowding  to  his  palace ;  and  showed 
as  much  fretfulness  at  the  loss  of  the 
most  pitiful  mark  of  respect,  as  he 
could  at  an  insult  to  a  throne  which 
threw  its  shadow  across  the  civilised 
world.  This  anomaly  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  spirit  of  selfishness  be- 
longs to  all  foreign  life.  Its  habits, 
its  amusements,  its  perpetual  passion, 
for  frivolous  excitement,  its  pursuit 
of  personal  indulgence  in  every  shape, 
high  or  low,  utterly  extinguish  all  the 
nobler  attributes  of  mind — substitute 
fierceness  for  fortitude,  rashness  for 
decision— and  feeble  repinings  against 
fate,  for  the  dignity  which  makes  de- 
feat but  another  occasion  of  showing 
the  superiority  of  man  to  fortune. 
Napoleon  was  selfishness  embodied, 
and  was  as  important  to  himself  at 
St  Helena  as  in  the  Tuileries. 

On  the  10th  of  January  1816,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  received  a  despatch 
from  Earl  Bathurst,  stating  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  St  Helena,  he  should 
notify  to  all  the  attendants  of  Na- 
poleon that  they  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  leave  the  island  for  Europe 
or  America ;  but  that  those  who  re- 
mained should  declare,  in  writing, 
that  they  were  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  necessary  restrictions.  To  Sir 
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Hudson  the  orders  were — "  You  are 
to  continue  to  treat  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte as  a  prisoner  of  war,  until  far- 
ther orders." 

The  governor  reached  St  Helena  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  on  the  16th  he 
visited  Bonaparte,  having  given  him 
previous  notice  of  his  intention.  The 
visit  was  unlucky,  for  even  the  hour 
was  constituted  into  an  offence.  Las 
Cases  thus  mentions  the  visit :  "  The 
new  governor  arrived  at  Longwood 
about  ten  o'clock,  notwithstanding 
the  rain,  which  still  continued.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  admiral,  who 
was  to  introduce  him,  and  who  had, 
no  doubt,  told  him  that  this  was  the 
most  suitable  hour  for  his  visit.  The 
emperor  did  not  receive  him — he  was 
indisposed;  and  even  had  he  been 
well,  he  would  not  have  seen  him. 
The  governor,  by  this  abrupt  visit, 
neglected  the  usual  forms  of  decorum. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  was 
a  trick  of  the  admiral.  The  governor, 
who  probably  had  no  intention  to 
render  himself  at  all  disagreeable,  ap- 
peared very  much  disconcerted.  We 
laughed  in  our  sleeves.  As  to  the  ad- 
miral, he  was  quite  triumphant.  The 
governor,  after  long  hesitation,  and 
very  evident  marks  of  ill-humour,  took 
his  leave  rather  abruptly.  We  doubted 
not  that  this  visit  had  been  planned 
by  the  admiral,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
possessing us  against  each  other  at 
the  very  outset." 

The  English  reader  of  this  incident 
will  find  in  it  the  key  to  the  whole 
conduct  of  Napoleon  and  his  atten- 
dants ;  he  was  determined  to  turn 
everything  into  an  offence,  and  they 
were  equally  determined  to  turn  every- 
thing into  an  intrigue.  The  narrative 
foolishly  and  malignantly  represents 
the  conduct  of  a  naval  officer  of  high 
character  in  the  light  of  a  paltry  ruse, 
and  for  no  imaginable  purpose  but  ill- 
will.  "  They  laughed  in  their  sleeves  " 
at  the  success  of  this  ruse.  The  ad- 
miral was  triumphant,  because  the 
governor  was  vexed ;  and  Napoleon 
was,  of  course,  conqueror  on  the  oc- 
casion. This  is  the  most  pitiful  of  all 
gossip,  and  is  unworthy  of  even  the 
nursery.  Let  this  be  contrasted  with 
the  manly  account  by  the  governor 
himself  of  the  first  interview  which 
took  place  next  day  at  four.  "I  was 
accompanied  by  Sir  G.  Cockburn. 


General  Bertrand  received  us  in  the 
dining-room  serving  as  an  antecham- 
ber, and  instantly  ushered  me  into  an 
inner  room,  where  I  found  him  (Napo- 
leon) standing,  having  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Not  addressing  me  when  I 
came  in,  but  apparently  waiting  for 
me  to  speak  to  him,  I  broke  silence 
by  saying,  'I  am  come,  sir,  to  present 
my  respects  to  you.'  *  You  speak 
French,  sir,  I  perceive  ;  but  you  also 
speak  Italian.  You  once  commanded 
a  regiment  of  Corsicans.'  I  replied, 
*  the  language  was  alike  to  me.'  '  We 
will  speak,  then,  in  Italian ;  and  imme- 
diately commenced  a  conversation 
which  lasted  about  half  an  hour — the 
purport  of  which  was  principally  as 
follows.  He  first  asked  me,  *  where 
I  had  served  ?— how  I  liked  the  Corsi- 
cans ?  They  carry  the  stiletto ;  are 
they  not  a  bad  people  ? '  (looking  at 
me  very  significantly  for  an  answer.) 
My  reply  was—'  They  do  not  carry 
the  stiletto,  having  abandoned  that 
custom  in  our  service.  They  have 
always  conducted  themselves  with 
propriety ;  I  was  very  well  satisfied 
with  them.' 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  had  not  been 
in  Egypt  with  them  ;  and  on  my  re- 
plying in  the  affirmative,  he  entered 
into  a  long  discussion  respecting  that 
country.  '  Menou  was  an  imbecile. 
If  Kleber  had  been  there,  you  would 
have  been  all  made  prisoner sS  "  To  this 
ungracious  remark  the  governor  seems 
to  have  abstained  from  any  reply. 
How  easily  might  he  have  reminded 
Napoleon  of  Acre  !  and  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  then  of  taking  pri- 
soners even  the  crews  of  two  English 
ships,  who  drove  him  from  the  walls 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  virtually, 
after  hunting  him  from  Syria,  drove 
him  into  the  desertion  of  Egypt.  In 
the  French  narratives  of  war,  the 
general  who  has  been  beaten  is  always 
an  imbecile.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
trait  of  character  in  Napoleon  to  have 
ventured  on  the  subject  at  all.  Yet 
he  expatiated  on  it,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  defeat  on  its  shores.  "  He 
blamed  Abercromby  for  not  having 
landed  sooner,  or  for  not  proceeding 
to  another  point.  Moore,  with  his  six 
thousand  men,  ought  to  have  been  all 
destroyed."  He  admitted,  however, 
the  bravery  of  the  generals.  "  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  Hutchinson,  and 
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whether  he  was  the  same  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Paris"  (for  the  escape 
of  Lavalette).  "His  question  on  this 
point  betrayed  great  interest."  The 
subject  of  Egypt  was  resumed.  "It 
was  the  most  important  geographical 
point  in  the  world,  and  had  always 
been  considered  so.  He  had  recon- 
noitered  the  line  of  the  Canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  he  had  calcu- 
lated the  expense  at  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  livres  (half  a  million  stei> 
ling,  he  said,  to  make  me  understand 
more  clearly  the  probable  cost  of  it)  ; 
that  a  powerful  colony  being  esta- 
blished there,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  us  to  have  preserved  our 
empire  in  India." 

This  remark  is  an  example  of  the 
dashing  way  in  which  foreigners  settle 
all  the  affairs  of  the  world.  If  Napo-- 
leon  had  been  asked  to  show  how  a 
French  colony  in  Egypt  could  have 
overthrown  an  Indian  empire,  he  must 
have  been  profoundly  puzzled.  A 
French  colony  would,  doubtless,  have 
prevented  the  overland  passage.  Yet, 
without  that  passage,  India  had  been 
ours,  or  in  the  direct  progress  to  be 
ours,  for  a  hundred  years  !  What 
could  a  colony  in  Egypt  have  done 
while  the  Red  Sea  was  blocked  up  by 
English  ships  ?  How  could  it  trans- 
port an  army  over  the  Desert — through 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Himalaya? — and  without  an  army, 
what  could  they  do  in  India  ?  The 
much  greater  chance  was,  that  a 
French  colony  would  have  been  starved 
or  slaughtered,  as  the  French  army  in 
Egypt  would  have  been,  but  for  its 
capitulation.  The  same  absurdity  is 
common  to  other  services.  The  Rus- 
sians, from  the  peasant  to  the  throne, 
think  that  India  is  at  their  mercy, 
from  the  instant  of  a  battalion's  ap- 
pearing on  the  verge  of  Tartary, 
while  they  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Desert  is  impassable  by  any 
army  in  summer ;  and  General  Pe- 
rowsky,  in  an  expedition  which  deci- 
mated his  army,  half  way  to  Thibet, 
has  proved  it  to  be  equally  impassable 
in  winter.  Or,  may  we  not  ask,  if 
this  mighty  conquest  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  calculation,  why  have  not 
the  poor  and  feeble  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus  been  conquered  in  a  war  of 
twenty  years,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Russian  frontier? — while  in 


India,  after  a  march  across  swamps, 
sands,  and  mountains,  they  would 
have  to  meet  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  (easily  increased  to 
half  a  million),  led  by  British  officers? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
equally  absurd  in  their  speculations 
on  the  conquest  of  Canada.  They 
pronounce  it  ready  to  drop  into  their 
hands,  like  fruit  from  the  tree.  Yet, 
every  attempt  at  the  invasion  of 
Canada  has  resulted  only  in  ridiculous 
defeat  1 

Napoleon  again  railed  at  Menou, 
and  concluded  with  the  remark,  which 
he  pronounced  in  a  very  serious  man- 
ner :  "  '  In  war,  the  gain  is  always 
with  him  who  commits  the  fewest 
faults.'  It  struck  me  as  if  he  was  re- 
proaching himself  with  some  great 
error." 

In  this  curious  interview,  Sir  G. 
Cockburn's  having  been  shut  out 
by  a  mere  accident  was  made  the 
most  of,  as  a  charge  of  incivility 
against  the  governor.  We  give  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe's  own  version.  He  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  admiral  to 
Longwood.  "In.  order  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  respecting  the 
appointment  being  for  Sir  George 
Cockburn  as  well  as  myself,  I  dis- 
tinctly specified  to  Bertrand  that  we 
should  go  together.  We  went,  and 
were  received  in  the  outer  room  by 
Bertrand,  who  almost  immediately 
ushered  me  into  Bonaparte's  presence. 
1  had  been  conversing  with  him  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  when,  on  his 
asking  me  if  I  had  brought  with  me 
the  Regent's  speech,  I  turned  round 
to  ask  Sir  George  Cockburn  if  I  had 
not  given  it  to  him  ?  and  observed,  to 
my  surprise,  that  he  had  not  followed 
me  into  the  room.  On  going  out,  I 
found  him  in  the  antechamber  much 
irritated.  He  told  me  that  Bertrand 
had  almost  shut  the  door  in  his  face 
as  he  was  following  me  into  the  room, 
and  that  a  servant  had  put  his  arm 
across  him.  He  said  he  would  have 
forced  his  way,  but  that  he  was  ex- 
pecting I  would  have  turned  round  to 
see  that  he  was  following  me,  when 
he  supposed  I  would  have  insisted  on 
our  entering  the  room  together.  I 
told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  his  not 
being  in  the  same  room  till  Bonaparte 
asked  me  for  the  Regent's  speech.  .  . 
Bonaparte  was  ready  to  receive  him 
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after  I  had  left  the  room ;  but  he  would 
not  go  in.  Bertrand  and  Montholon 
have  been  with  him  since,  making 
apologies.  But  the  admiral,  I  believe, 
is  still  not  quite  satisfied  about  it." 

Napoleon's  conversation  was  essen- 
tially rough,  a  circumstance  to  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  his  birth, 
and  partly  by  his  camp  education. 
O'Meara  mentions  that  Montholon, 
having  brought  a  translation  of  the 
paper  which  the  domestics  who  de- 
sired to  remain  with  him  were  to 
sign,  Napoleon,  looking  at  it,  said — 
"  This  is  not  French — it  is  not  sense." 
"  Sire,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  English."  "  How- 
ever," said  Napoleon,  "it  is  neither 
French  nor  German  (tearing  it  in 
two)— you  are  a  fool"  Then,  look- 
ing it  over,  he  said — "He  makes  a 
translation  into  stuff,  which  is  not 
French,  and  is  nonsense-to  any  French- 
man." 

As  we  are  not  the  defenders  of  the 
governor,  and  the  subject  of  mere  de- 
fence is  now  past  by,  we  shall  chiefly 
give  abstracts  of  the  conversation  of 
his  memorable  prisoner.  He  asked 
O'Meara  if  he  had  been  at  Alexan- 
dria. "  Yes,  in  a  line-of-battle  ship." 
"  But  I  suppose  you  could  not  enter 
the  harbour?"  O'Meara  told  him, 
"  that  we  soon  found  a  passage 
through  which  any  vessel  might  go. 
This  he  would  not  believe  for  some 
time,  until  I  told  him  that  I  saw  the 
Tigre  and  the  Canopus,  of  eighty 
guns  each,  enter  with  ease.'  'Why  !' 
said  he,  with  astonishment,  '  that 
Commodore  Barre",  whom  you  took 
in  the  Rivoli,  was  ordered  by  me  to 
sound  for  a  passage  when  I  was  there, 
and  he  reported  to  me  that  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship's  entering  the  harbour.'  He  ob- 
served, then,  'that  the  fleet  might 
have  been  saved  if  he  had  done  his 
duty.'  I  told  him,  then,  that  we  had 
blocked  up  the  passage  by  sinking 
two  vessels  laden  with  stone  in  it ; 
to  which  he  replied,  '  that  it  was 
easy  to  remove  such  obstacles.' " 

The  expenses  of  Napoleon's  house- 
hold were  heavy.  On  the  voyage 
out,  between  the  8th  of  August  and 
the  17th  of  November,  they  had  con- 
sumed a  hundred  dozens  of  wine,  be- 
sides some  casks  of  an  inferior  kind 
for  the  servants.  In  one  of  the  go- 


vernor's despatches  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
two  fortnights'  accounts  are  given 
from  Mr  Balcornbe,  purveyor  to  Long- 
wood.  The  amount  of  one  fortnight 
is  an  expenditure  of  £683,  5s.  4d. ; 
and  of  the  other,  £567,  10s.  4d. ;  the 
annual  expense,  at  the  former  rate, 
thus  amounting  to  above  £16,000,  and 
at  the  latter  to  £13,000— nine  per- 
sons, with  four  children,  being  the 
family ;  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  officers  in  attendance,  being 
servants — the  whole  number  amount- 
ing to  59. 

One  day,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  attendant 
officer,  the  governor  visited  Long- 
wood.  "  I  passed,"  said  he,  "  through 
his  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
another  room,  in  which  were  display- 
ed a  great  number  of  maps  and  plans 
laid  out  on  a  table,  and  several 
quires  of  writing,  and  was  then  intro- 
duced into  an  inner  room,  with  a 
small  bed  in  it,  and  a  couch,  on  which 
Bonaparte  was  reclining,  having  only 
his  dressing-gown  on,  and  with- 
out his  shoes."  On  the  governor's 
expressing  regret  for  his  indisposition, 
and  offering  him  medical  advice,  "  I 
want  no  doctor,"  said  he.  On  his 
asking  "  whether  Lady  Bingham  had 
arrived,  and  being  answered  that  her 
non-arrival  was  owing  to  the  delay 
of  the  Adamant  transport,  which  was 
also  bringing  wines,  furniture,  &c., 
for  Longwood,  he  said — '  It  was  all 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  chronometer ; 
that  it  was  a  miserable  saving  of  the 
Admiralty  not  to  give  every  vessel  of 
above  two  hundred  tons  one ;  and  that 
he  had  done  it  in  France.'  After  a  pause, 
he  asked — '  What  was  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  France  when  I  left  Eu- 
rope?' I  said,  'Everything,  I  be- 
lieve, was  settled  there.'  Beau- 
champ's  Campaign  of  1814  was  lying 
on  the  floor  near  him.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  written  the  letters  referred 
to  in  the  appendix  to  this  work.  I 
answered,  '  Yes.'  '  I  recollect  Mar- 
shal Blucher  at  Lubeck,'  said  he ;  'is 
he  not  very  old  ? '  '  Seventy  -  five 
years,'  I  replied,  '  but  still  vigorous 
—  supporting  himself  on  horseback 
for  sixteen  hours  a-day,  when  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary.'" 

Napoleon  then,,  after  a  pause,  re- 
turned to  the  usual  observations  on 
his  captivity.  "  I  should  have  sur- 
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rendered  myself,"  said  he,  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  who  was  my  friend, 
or  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
was  related  to  me.  There  is  courage 
in  putting  a  man  to  death,  but  it  is 
an  act  of  cowardice  to  let  him  lan- 
guish, and  to  poison  him  in  so  horrid 
an  island,  and  so  detestable  a  cli- 
mate." To  the  governor's  remark 
that  St  Helena  was  not  unhealthy, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  British 
Government  was,  to  make  his  resi- 
dence on  the  island  as  satisfactory  to 
himself  as  possible,  he  said — "  Let 
them  send  me  a  coffin — a  couple  of 
balls  in  the  head  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. What  does  it  signify  to  me 
whether  I  lie  on  a  velvet  couch  or  on 
fustian  ?  I  am  a  soldier,  and  accus- 
tomed to  everything." 

As  to  his  repeated  expression,  that 
he  might  have  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  others,  and  that  he  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  England, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  conscious 
falsehood  on  both  points.  The  French 
provisional  government  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier ;  nor  would  he  have  given  him- 
self up  to  Captain  Maitland  if  he 
could  have  escaped  to  America.  He 
also  dreaded  the  sentence  of  the 
Bourbons,  who  would  probably  have 
imprisoned,  or  even  put  him  to  death, 
as  they  did  Ney  and  Labedoyere,  and 
as  Murat  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
Neapolitan  government.  If  he  had 
fallen  into  Blucher's  hands,  that  officer 
proposed  to  have  him  shot  in  the  ditch 
of  Vincennes,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Due  d'  Enghien  was  murdered  ;  a 
proposal  which  was  ineffectual  only 
through  the  generous  objections  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Allied  sovereigns  h  ad  already 
put  him  in  a  state  of  outlawry  with 
Europe.  Napoleon  knew  all  this: 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Malmaison; 
and  though  spared  for  the  moment, 
he  might  be  convinced  that,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Allied  troops,  his 
life  would  have  been  demanded  by 
the  tribunals.  Thus  his  declarations 
of  confidence  in  England  amounted 
simply  to  the  belief  that  he  would  not 
be  put  to  death  in  its  hands.  He  was 
too  sagacious  to  supppse  that  he  could 
have  been  let  loose  again,  to  be  the  fire- 
brand of  the  Continent,  or  to  play  once 
more  the  farce  of  royalty  in  Elba. 
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The  inveteracy  of  Napoleon  in  his 
hatred  of  the  governor  almost  amount- 
ed to  frenzy.  After  one  of  these 
interviews,  he  said,  "  I  never  saw 
such  a  horrid  countenance.  He 
(Sir  H.  Lowe)  sat  in  a  chair  oppo- 
site to  my  sofa,  and  on  the  little 
table  between  us  was  a  cup  of  coffee. 
His  physiognomy  made  such  an  un- 
favourable impression  on  me  that 
I  thought  his  looks  had  poisoned  it. 
I  ordered  March  and  to  throw  it  out 
of  the  window.  I  could  not  have 
swallowed  it  for  the  world."  Part  of 
this  "horror"  was  probably  "acting;" 
but  as  everything  reached  Sir  Hudson, 
it  belonged  to  the  system  of  insult. 

Napoleon's  ideas  of  religion  were 
sometimes  regarded  as  decent,  com- 
pared with  the  general  tone  of  the 
Continent.  On  his  deathbed  he  said, 
u  Je  ne  suis  ni  physicien  ni  phi- 
losophe."  (I't  am  neither  a  mate- 
rialist nor  an  infidel.}  But  an  anec- 
dote given  in  Sir  Hudson's  corres- 
pondence shows  the  unfortunate  con- 
ception of  his  creed :  "  Dr  O'Meara 
related  to  me  yesterday  a  very 
characteristic  observation  of  this  re- 
markable personage.  He  asked  him, 
on  seeing  that  he  had  taken  his  oath 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  he  had 
brought  to  me,  in  what  manner  he  had 
sworn  to  it.  Dr  O'Meara  replied, '  On 
the  New  Testament.'  '  Then,  you  are 
such  a  fool!'  was  his  reply."  His 
attendants  were  obviously  much  of 
the  same  order  of  thinking :  "  Ci- 
priani came  out  one  day  from  Bona- 
parte's room,  to  Dr  O'Meara,  saying, 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  great  sur- 
prise, '  My  master  is  certainly  be- 
ginning to  lose  his  head.  He  believes 
in  God.  You  may  think  ;  he  said  to 
the  servant  who  was  shutting  the 
windows,  l  Why  do  you  take  from  us 
the  light  which  God  gives  us  ?'  Oh, 
certainly  he  loses  his  head.  He 
began  at  Waterloo,  but  now  it  is 
certain.'1'1  His  following  remark  was 
curious,  as  an  evidence  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  these  people  with  respect  to 
the  man  whom  they  professed  to 
adore.  Cipriani  added—"  I  do  not 
believe  in  God ;  because,  if  there  were 
one,  he  would  not  have  allowed  a  man, 
who  has  done  so  much  harm,  to  live 
so  long.  And  he  does  not  believe; 
because,  if  he  believed,  he  would  not 
have  caused  so  many  millions  of  men 
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to  be  killed  in  this  world,  for  fear  of 
meeting  them  in  the  other."  This  is 
absurd,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  average 
of  Italian  belief.  Cipriani  was  maitre 
cThotel,  and  a  man  of  intelligence. 
He  died  on  the  island  in  1818. 

One  of  the  conversations  trans- 
mitted by  O'Meara  related  to  Water- 
loo. "  The  worst  thing,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "  that  England  ever  did,  was 
that  of  endeavouring  to  make  herself 
a  great  military  nation.  In  doing 
that,  she  must  always  be  the  slave  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  at 
least  in  some  degree  subservient  to 
them,  because  she  has  not  enough  of 
men  to  combat  on  the  Continent  either 
France  or  any  of  the  others,  and  con- 
sequently must  hire  men  from  some 
of  them  ;  whereas,  at  sea,  you  are  so 
superior,  your  sailors  so  much  better, 
that  you  will  always  be  superior  to 
us.  Your  soldiers,  too,  have  not  the 
qualities  for  a  military  nation ;  they  are 
not  equal  in  agility,  address,  or  intel- 
ligence to  the  French  ;  and  when  they 
meet  with  a  reverse,  their  discipline  is 
very  bad.  .  .  .  I  saw  myself  the 
retreat  of  Moore,  and  I  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  anything  so  bad  as  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  ;  it  was  impos- 
sible to  collect  them  or  make  them  do 
anything  ;  nearly  all  were  drunk." 

This  is  a  calumny.  The  army  under 
General  Moore  offered  battle  to  the 
army  under  Napoleon,  who  declined  it; 
and  when  he  saw  the  steadiness  of 
the  British,  on  their  retreat  through 
an  exhausted  country,  and  especially 
saw  that  his  troops  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  fifteen  thousand 
men  commanded  by  Moore,  and  saw 
(as  we  understood)  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  cavalry  of  his  guard  by  the  Bri- 
tish hussars,  under  the  command  of 
the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
he  wisely  drew  rein,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  leaving  it  to  Soult  u  to  drive 
the  leopards  into  the  sea,"  who,  in- 
stead of  performing  this  exploit,  was 
himself  beaten  on  the  shore,  and 
forced  to  see  the  British  embark  at 
their  ease.  It  is  true  that  the  ra- 
pidity and  exhaustion  of  the  British 
march  left  many  stragglers  on  the 
road ;  but  the  rapidity  resulted  from 
the  error  of  having  supposed  that 
there  were  parallel  roads  to  the  high- 
road, by  which  a  French  force  might 
have  intercepted  their  march.  But, 
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in  every  attack  on  that  march,  the 
French  were  repulsed  ;  and  such  was 
the  nature  of  their  defeat  in  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  that  they  were  wholly 
driven  off  their  ground,  and  another 
hour  of  daylight  must  have  seen  their 
retreat  converted  into  a  rout. 

The  sneer  at  England,  as  not  being 
a  military  nation,  is  at  once  answered 
by  the  fact,  that  its  whole  regular 
force  is  an  army  of  volunteers,  while 
all  the  other  armies  of  Europe  are 
raised  by  a  conscription ;  that  in  the 
French  war  England  had  an  army  of 
200,000  men,  raised  by  the  military 
spirit  of  the  country,  besides  500,000 
militia  and  yeomanry!  The  answer 
to  the  u  want  of  soldierly  qualifica- 
tion "  in  the  British  troops,  is  given  in 
the  fact,  that  in  the  whole  war  the 
British  army  never  lost  a  pitched 
battle. 

Napoleon's  account  of  Waterloo,  as 
given  in  those  pages,  is,  simply,  that 
Wellington  did  everything  wrong,  but 
with  the  good  fortune  of  everything 
turning  out  right ;  that  he  ought,  in  all 
propriety,  to  have  been  beaten,  though 
he  beat ;  that  the  battle  was  a  series 
of  blunders,  which  by  the  power  of 
destiny,  or  something  else,  turned  into 
victory ;  and  that  he  himself  ought,  by 
all  the  rules  of  war,  to  have  been 
marching  in  triumph  into  Brussels, 
while  he  was  running  away  to  Paris, 
leaving  40,000  Frenchmen  slain,  pri- 
soners, or  fugitives,  instead  of  the 
40,000  Englishmen,  who  ought  to  have 
fallen.  In  the  same  spirit,  Napoleon 
ought  to  have  been  sitting  on  the 
throne  of  France,  while  he  was  talk- 
ing fustian  at  St  Helena.  u  What," 
said  Napoleon,  "  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  my  victory?"  The 
indignation  against  the  Ministry  for 
having  caused  the  loss  of  40,000  of 
the  flower  of  the  English  army,  of  the 
sons  of  the  first  families,  and  others, 
who  would  have  perished  there,  would 
have  excited  such  a  popular  commo- 
tion, that — "they  would  have  been 
turned  out"  (A  rather  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion.)  "  The  English  would 
then  have  made  peace,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Coalition." 

This  is  one  of  the  perpetual  absur- 
dities of  foreigners.  England  has 
never  been  compelled  to  an  ignomini- 
ous peace,  by  losses  in  war.  She  has 
never  seen  an  enemy  in  her  capital. 
M 
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Loving  peace,  she  willingly  makes 
peace ;  but  she  has  never  surrendered 
her  sword  to  make  it. 

He  persevered  in  this  verbiage. 
"  I  had  succeeded ;  before  twelve 
o'clock  everything  was  mine,  I  might 
almost  say.  But  destiny  and  accident 
decided  it  otherwise."  The  curious 
combination  of  the  most  fixed,  and 
the  most  casual,  of  all  things,  was 
alone  adequate  to  account  for  the  de- 
feat of  Napoleon !  and  with  this  folly 
the  prisoner  nursed  his  self-delusion  to 
the  end. 

One  of  the  chief  charges  against 
the  English  Government  was  its  stint- 
ing the  French  tables.  But  one  of 
O'Meara's  private  letters  gives  a  fair 
account  of  the  matter.  "With  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  within  which 
all  the  expenses  were  directed  to  be 
comprised — viz.,  £8000  sterling  a- 
year,  to  which  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  has, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  since  added 
£4000  yearly  (!)  in  my  opinion  a  due 
regard  has  not  been  paid  to  circum- 
stances, and  I  do  not  think  even  this 

latter  sum  will  be  sufficient 

You  perhaps  are  not  aware  of  the 
French  mode  of  living  and  their  cook- 
ery. They  have,  in  fact,  two  dinners 
every  day — one  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  to  which  joints,  roast  and 
boiled,  with  all  their  various  hashes, 
ragouts,  fricassees,  &c.}  &c.,  are  served 
up,  with  wine  and  liqueurs ;  and  an- 
other at  eight  o'clock,  which  differs 
from  the  former  only  in  being  supplied 
with  more  dishes.  Besides  these  two 
meals,  they  all  have  (except  Bona- 
parte himself,  who  eats  only  twice 
a-day,  certainly  very  heartily)  some- 
thing like  an  English  breakfast,  in 
bed,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the 
morning  ;  and  a  luncheon,  with  wine, 
at  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 

"  The  common  notion  of  the  English 
eating  more  animal  food  than  the 
French  is  most  incorrect.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  between  their  two  dinners 
and  luncheon  they  consume  three  or 
four  times  as  much  as  any  English 
family  of  a  similar  number.  Those 
two  dinners,  then,  the  first  of  which 
they  have  separately  in  their  respec- 
tive rooms,  cause  a  great  consumption 
of  meat  and  wine,  which,  together 
with  their  mode  of  cookery,  require  a 
great  quantity  of  either  oil  or  butter, 
both  of  which  are  excessively  dear  in 


this  place  (and  you  may  as  well  at- 
tempt to  deprive  an  Irishman  of  pota- 
toes as  a  Frenchman  of  his  oil,  or 
some  substitute  for  it).  Their  soupes 
consommes  (for  they  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  greatest  gluttons 
and  epicures  I  ever  saw),  producing 
great  waste  of  meat  in  a  place  where 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  dear,  alto- 
gether render  necessary  a  great  expen- 
diture of  money." 

Among  the  cunning  attempts  to 
throw  the  conduct  of  the  governor  into 
abhorrence,  was  the  charge  of  refusing 
Napoleon  the  bust  of  his  son,  and 
even  intending  to  destroy  it.  O'Meara 
says,  that  it  had  been  "  landed  four- 
teen days,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
governor's  hands."  This  is  another 
instance  of  the  language  perpetually 
used  ;  the  fact  being,  "  that  the  bust 
was  landed  on  the  10th  or  llth  of 
June,  and  sent  to  Longwood  the  next 
day." 

The  true  narrative  was  this :  In  the 
summer  of  1816,  the  ex- empress  Maria 
Louisa  having  visited  the  baths  of 
Leghorn,  two  marble  busts  of  her  son 
were  executed.  One  of  those  was 
purchased  by  Messrs  Beaggini  in  Lon- 
don, in  hopes  of  an  opportunity  of 
sending  it  to  St  Helena.  A  store-ship, 
the  Baringr  being  about  to  sail  there 
in  January  1817,  a  foreign  gunner  on 
board,  named  Radavich,  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  bust,  with  instructions  to 
give  it  to  Count  Bertrand,  for  Napo- 
leon, leaving  it  to  his  generosity  "to  re- 
fund their  expenses."  If,  however,  he 
wished  to  know  the  price,  it  was  to  be 
a  hundred  louis.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  (a  half-pay  lieutenant)  knew 
nothing  of  its  being  on  board  till 
shortly  before,  or  immediately  after, 
his  arrival  at  St  Helena ;  at  that  time 
Radavich  was  ill  of  apoplexy,  follow- 
ed by  delirium,  so  that  for  several 
days  it  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him 
on  the  subject.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Reade  was  informed  that  it  was  on 
board,  he  immediately  acquainted 
the  governor  with  the  circumstance. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  considering  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought,  was  at  first  inclined  to  re- 
tain it  until  he  had  communicated 
with  Lord  Bathurst.  But,  Sir  T. 
Reade  suggesting  that  as  the  bust 
was  not  plaster,  it  could  not  contain 
letters,  advised  its  being  forwarded  at 
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once,  and  the  governor  assented.  Be- 
fore, however,  ordering  it  on  shore,  he 
himself  went  to  Longwood,  to  ascer- 
tain Napoleon's  wish  through  Ber- 
trand.  Major  Gorrequer  accompanied 
him,  and  in  his  notes  gives  an  account 
of  the  interview.  The  governor  men- 
tioned the  arrival  of  the  bust  to  Ber- 
trand,  and  said  that  he  would  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
landing  it,  if  such  was  the  wish  of 
Napoleon.  Bertrand's  answer  was, 
"  No  doubt  it  will  give  him  pleasure." 
The  next  day  the  bust  was  landed, 
taken  to  Longwood,  and  received  by 
Napoleon  with  evident  delight.  By 
some  means  or  other  he  had  known 
of  its  arrival,  and  said  to  O'Meara 
on  the  10th,  "  I  have  known  it  several 
days."  He  then  rushed  into  one  of 
those  explosions  of  wrath  and  oratory 
which  were  familiar  to  him.  He  said, 
" 1  intended,  if  it  had  not  been  given, 
to  have  made  such  a  complaint  as 
would  have  caused  every  English- 
man's hair  to  stand  on  end  !  I  should 
have  told  a  tale  which  would  have 
made  the  mothers  of  England  execrate 
him  as  a  monster  in  human  shape." 

And  all  this  with  the  bust  before 
his  eyes.  To  heighten  the  effect,  he 
would  persist  in  pretending  to  believe 
that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  had  given 
orders  for  breaking  up  the  bust,  and 
on  ^this  fancy  he  declaimed  anew 
against  him,  calling  him  "  barbarous 
and  atrocious."  "That  countenance," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  bust,  "  would 
melt  the  heart  of  the  most  ferocious 
wild  beast!  The  man  who  gave 
orders  to  break  that  image  would 
plunge  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  the 
original,  if  it  were  in  his  power." 
And  all  this  fury  for  a  fiction !— the 
palpable  contradiction  to  the  charge 
of  cruelty  standing  on  his  table. 

It  is  not  even  clear,  after  all,  that 
there  was  not  an  intrigue  connected 
with  this  bust :  Napoleon  exhibited  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  see  Radavich.  This 
the  governor  permitted,  but  on  the 
condition  of  the  officer  in  attendance 
being  present,  and  it  was  declined. 
Lord  Bathurst,  in  his  despatch  to  St 
Helena,  said,  "The  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  bust 
arrived,  were  sufficient  to  make  you 
pause  before  you  determined  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  general.  Had  the  package 
contained  anything  less  interesting  to 
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him  in  his  character  as  a  father,  the 
clandestine  manner  in  which  it  was 
introduced  on  board  of  the  vessel 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  withholding  the  delivery  of  it,  at 
least  for  a  much  longer  period.  .  .  . 
I  am  not  disposed  to  participate  in  his 
(the  French  ambassador's)  apprehen- 
sions that  letters  were  conveyed  in  it. 
No  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained 
that  attempts  are  making  at  clandes- 
tine communications." 

To  this  we  may  add  that,  by  some 
secret  means,  the  French  were  ac- 
quainted with  every  transaction  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  before  the 
public  authorities. 

Napoleon  ordered  £300  to  be  given 
to  Radavich  (who  was  merely  the 
agent  for  the  London  house).  O'Meara 
says,  in  his  Voice  from  St  Helena, 
that,  "  by  some  unworthy  tricks,  this 
poor  man  did  not  recover  the  money 
for  nearly  two  years."  This  is  a  proof 
of  the  slipshod  statements  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  volume ;  the  fact 
being,  that,  in  March  1818,  the  former 
proprietors  of  the  bust  wrote  to  Ber- 
trand,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of 
Radavich,  as  having  come  to  no  set- 
tlement with  them  "  for  the  payment 
he  had  received  for  the  bust,  and  for 
the  other  articles  intrusted  to  him  ; 
and  that  he  had  gone  from  England 
without  rendering  any  account  to 
them.''1  They  solicited  Bertrand  to 
give  them  some  remuneration. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must 
conclude,  leaving  a  crowd  of  interest- 
ing incidents  behind.  The  work  seems 
perfectly  to  clear  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's 
character,  not  merely  from  the  charge 
of  severity,  but  even  from  the  impu- 
tation of  petulance.  No  man  could 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  greater 
difficulty.  He  had  to  deal  with  a 
coterie  of  the  most  unscrupulous  kind  ; 
he  had  also  especially  to  deal  with  a 
man  irritated  by  the  most  signal 
downfall  in  European  record,  subtle 
beyond  all  example,  unhesitating  in 
evasion,  formed  of  falsehood,  and  fu- 
rious at  necessary  coercion.  He  had 
to  meet  also  the  clamours  of  French 
partisanship  throughout  Europe,  and 
to  bear  the  calumnies  of  faction  even 
in  England.  He  had  to  endure  per- 
sonal insult,  and  to  counteract  reckless 
intrigue.  If  he  had  been  roused  into 
violence  of  temper,  no  man  could  be 
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more  easily  pardoned  for  its  excess  ; 
but  there  is  not  a  single  proof  of  this 
charge,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  seems  to  have  been  patient 
and  equable,  though  strict  and  firm. 
He  had  one  paramount  duty  to  per- 
form— the  prevention  of  Napoleon's 
escape,  and  he  did  that  duty.  All 
minor  deficiencies,  if  they  existed, 
might  be  merged  in  the  perfect  per- 
formance of  a  duty  which  involved  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  dismissal  of  O'Meara  from  his 
office  in  the  island,  followed  by  his 
dismissal  from  the  navy,  let  loose  a 
personal  enemy  of  some  ability,  much 
plausibility,  and  the  bitterest  anger. 
His  volume,  A  Voice  from  St  Helena, 
embodied  all  the  charges  against  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  and  was  prosecuted  as  a 
libel.  But  the  prosecution  having,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges,  been  delayed 
for  some  months  beyond  the  legal 
time,  it  failed,  on  that  ground  only. 
The  governor  of  St  Helena  drew  up 
a  refutation  of  the  volume,  which  still 
remains  in  the  archives  of  Govern- 


ment. Why  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country — a  duty  which 
no  public  man  can  decline  without  loss 
to  his  own  character — cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  He  was  probably  weary 
of  a  life  of  contradiction,  and  had  no 
desire  to  continue  it  in  controversy. 

But  the  task,  though  long  delayed, 
has  finally  been  performed,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  with  perfect  manliness, 
clearness,  and  conviction,  by  its  pre- 
sent author.  Mr  Forsyth's  style  is 
admirably  fitted  for  his  subject — fair, 
forcible,  and  argumentative.  By  his 
work  he  has  done  credit  to  himself, 
and  cleared  the  character  of  a  brave, 
an  honest,  and  a  high-minded  English 
soldier  and  gentleman.  We  know  no 
ampler  panegyric  on  the  uses  or  the 
successes  of  authorship. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  appointed  to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  first  vacant  regi- 
ment (the  93d)  on  his  return — was 
subsequently  in  command  of  the  troops 
in  Ceylon— and  at  length,  yielding  to 
the  effects  of  toil  and  time,  died  in 
1844,  in  his  75th  year. 
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NEW   READINGS   IN   SHAKESPEARE. 


A  COPY  of  almost  any  ancient 
author,  with  its  margins  studded 
with  antique  manuscript  jottings,  is 
a  treasure  to  the  scholar  who  pos- 
sesses it,  and  a  sore  temptation  to  all 
his  antiquarian  friends.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  pricelessness  of  an  early 
folio,  thus  annotated,  of  Shakespeare, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Literatures  ? 
Would  not  a  lover  of  the  poet  be 
almost  inclined  to  sell  his  whole  li- 
brary hi  order  to  purchase  that  single 
book  ?  And  when  secured,  with  what 
zest  would  he  not  set  himself  to 
decipher  the  crabbed  hieroglyphics 
on  the  margins  of  the  intoxicating 
windfall !  The  various  readings,  re- 
commended by  the  charm  of  novelty, 
and  yet  apparently  as  old,  and  per- 
haps as  genuine  as  the  printed  text, 
would  gradually  become  its  rivals. 
Alterations,  occasionally  felicitous, 
would  throw  an  air  of  respectability 
over  their  less  insinuating  associates. 
Sole  possession  would  enhance  the 
importance  of  the  discovery.  Soli- 
tary enjoyment  would  deepen  the  rel- 
ish of  the  entertainment.  The  situa- 
tion is  one  not  at  all  favourable  to  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  critical  judgment. 
Imagination  goes  to  work,  and  colours 
the  facts  according  to  its  own  wishes ; 
and  faith  and  hope,  "  hovering  o'er," 
at  length  drive  away  all  misgivings  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  emendations. 
That  fine  old  handwriting,  which 
is  as  conscientious  as  it  is  curious, 
is  itself  a  guarantee  that  the  correc- 
tions are  not  spurious — are  not  merely 


conjectural.  The  manuscript-correc- 
tor must  have  had  good  grounds  for 
what  he  did.  He  may  have  been 
Shakespeare's  bosom  friend,  his  boon 
companion,  his  chosen  confidant,  and 
perhaps  the  assistant  in  his  labours ; 
or,  if  not  that,  at  any  rate  the  friend 
of  some  one  who  had  known  the  great 
dramatist  well — was  acquainted  with 
his  innermost  thoughts — and  as  inti- 
mate with  his  works,  and  with  all 
that  he  intended  to  express,  as  if  he 
himself  had  written  them.  At  all 
events,  the  corrector  must  have  had 
access  to  sources  of  information  re- 
specting the  text  of  the  plays,  the 
results  of  which  have  perished  to 
all  the  world— except  me,  the  happy 
holder  of  this  unique  and  inestimable 
volume. 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the 
state  of  mind  and  the  train  of  rea- 
soning into  which  a  man  would  natu- 
rally be  thrown  by  the  acquisition  of 
such  an  agitating  prize  as  we  have 
supposed.  Under  the  excitement  of 
his  feelings,  the  authority  of  the  cor- 
rector of  the  work  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, supersede  the  authority  of  its 
composer;  the  penman  would  carry 
the  day  against  the  printer ;  and  the 
possessor  of  the  book  would  do  his 
best  to  press  the  "  new  readings  " 
into  the  ears  and  down  the  throats  of 
a  somewhat  uncritical  but  not  alto- 
gether passive  or  unsuspicious  public. 

The  case  which  we  have  described 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  general  and 
ideal  one ;  but  something  of  this  kind 
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seems  to  have  befallen  Mr  Collier, 
whom  accident  lately  placed  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  plentifully  garnished 
with  manuscript  notes  and  emenda- 
tions. In  these  trying  circumstances 
he  has  acted  very  much  in  the  way 
which  might  have  been  anticipated. 
It  is  true  that  he  announces  his  good 
fortune  in  a  strain  of  moderated  enthu- 
siasm. "In  the  spring  of  1849," 
says  he,  "  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
shop  of  the  late  Mr  Rodd,  of  Great 
Newport  Street,  at  a  time  when  a 
package  of  books  arrived  from  the 
country."  Among  them  was  a  very 
indifferent  copy  of  the  folio  of  Shake- 
speare, 1632,  which  Mr  Collier,  con- 
cluding hastily  that  it  would  complete 
an  imperfec.t  copy  of  the  same  edition 
which  he  had  purchased  from  the 
same  bookseller  some  time  before, 
bought  for  thirty  shillings.  The  pur- 
chase did  not  answer  its  purpose. 
The  two  leaves  that  were  wanted  to 
complete  the  other  folio  "  were  unfit 
for  my  purpose,  not  merely  by  being 
too  short "  (how  very  particular  these 
book- fanciers  are),  u  but  otherwise 
damaged  and  defaced.  Thus  disap- 
pointed, I  threw  it  by,  and  did  not  see 
it  again  until  I  made  a  selection  of 
books  I  would  take  with  me  on  quit- 
ting London.  On  consulting  it  after- 
wards," continues  Mr  Collier,  "it 
struck  me  that  Thomas  Perkins, 
whose  name,  with  the  addition  of 
4  his  Booke,'  was  upon  the  cover, 
might  be  the  old  actor  who  had  per- 
formed in  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta 
on  its  revival  shortly  before  1633." 
That  would  have  been  an  important 
fact,  as  helping  to  connect  the  MS. 
corrections  closely  with  the  Shake- 
sperian  era.  But  here  Mr  Collier  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  On  further 
inquiry  he  found  that  the  actor's  name 
was  Richard  Perkins:  "still,"  says 
he,  with  a  faith  too  buoyant  to  be 
submerged  by  such  a  trifle,  "  Thomas 
Perkins  might  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Richard,"  from  whom,  of  course, 
he  probably  inherited  a  large  portion 
of  the  emendations.  "  This  circum- 
stance," says  Mr  Collier,  "and  others, 
induced  me  to  examine  the  volume 
more  particularly :  1  then  discovered, 
to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  hardly 
a  page  which  did  not  present,  in  a 
handwriting  of  the  time,  some  emen- 
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dations  in  the  pointing  or  in  the  text, 
while  on  most  of  them  they  were 
frequent,  and  on  many  numerous. 
Of  course  I  now  submitted  the  folio 
to  a  most  careful  scrutiny ;  and  as  it 
occupied  a  considerable  time  to  com- 
plete the  inspection,  how  much  more 
must  it  have  consumed  to  make  the 
alterations  ?  The  ink  was  of  various 
shades,  differing  sometimes  on  the 
same  page,  and  I  was  once  disposed 
to  think  that  two  distinct  hands  had 
been  employed  upon  them.  This  no- 
tion I  have  since  abandoned,  and  I 
am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
same  writing  prevails  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  that  the  amendments 
must  have  been  introduced  from  time 
to  time  during  perhaps  the  course  of 
several  years." 

But  although  Mr  Collier  speaks 
thus  calmly  of  his  prize,  we  are 
nevertheless  convinced,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  conversion  from  the  old 
readings  to  the  new,  that  he,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  is  liable  to  be  carried  a 
little  off  his  feet  by  any  sudden  stroke 
of  prosperity,  and  is  keenly  alive  (as 
most  people  are)  to  the  superior 
merits  of  anything  that  happens  to 
be  his  own.  It  is  our  nature  to  ad- 
mire what  we  alone  have  been  privi- 
leged to  possess  or  to  discover.  Hence 
Mr  Collier  has  stepped  at  one  plunge 
from  possession  into  cordial  appro- 
bation and  unhesitating  adoption  of 
most  of  the  corrections  set  forth  on 
the  margins  of  his  folio.  Formerly  the 
stanchest  defender  of  the  old  Shake- 
sperian  text,  he  is  now  the  advo- 
cate of  changes  in  it,  to  an  extent 
which  calls  for  very  grave  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  regard 
the  language  of  the  poet  as  a  sacred 
inheritance,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
innovations,  without  the  strongest 
evidence,  the  most  conclusive  reasons, 
and  the  most  clamant  necessity  being 
adduced  in  their  support. 

We  are  far  from  blaming  Mr  Collier 
for  having  published  his  volume  of 
"Notes  and  Emendations."  Although 
it  might  be  advantageously  reduced  in 
bulk  by  the  omission  of  many  details 
occupied  with  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  have  been  long  ago  settled,  still 
it  is  in  some  respects  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  Shake- 
speare. We  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
the  authenticity  of  the  new  readings;  a 
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few  of  them,  however— a  very  few- 
seem  to  us  to  be  irresistibly  esta- 
blished by  their  own  self-evidence  ; 
while  the  whole  of  them  are  invested 
with  a  certain  degree  of  interest  as 
the  interpretations  of  an  indefatigable, 
though  thick-headed — ofablundering, 
yet  early  and  perhaps  almost  contem- 
porary, scholiast.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
state  of  English  criticism  in  the  17th 
century,  the  new  readings  are  accept- 
able ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  literary 
portion  of  the  community  are  due  to 
Mr  Collier  for  having  favoured  them 
with  this  publication.  But  here  the 
obligation  stops.  To  insert  the  new 
readings  into  the  text,  and  to  publish 
them  as  the  genuine  words  of  Shake- 
speare (which  we  understand  Mr 
Collier  has  either  done  or  threatens 
to  do),  is  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
be  too  solemnly  denounced.  This  is 
to  poison  our  language  in  its  very 
"  wells  of  English  undefined."  It  is 
to  obliterate  the  distinctions  which 
characterise  the  various  eras  of  our 
vernacular  tongue  ;  for  however  near 
to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  our  newly 
discovered  scholiast  may  have  lived, 
there  was  doubtless  some  interval 
between  them — an  interval  during 
which  our  language  was  undergoing 
considerable  changes.  It  is  to  lose 
hold  of  old  modes  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  old  forms  of  expression  ; — it  is 
to  confound  the  different  styles  of 
our  literature ; — it  is  to  vitiate  with 
anachronisms  the  chronology  of  our 
speech  ; — it  is  to  profane  the  memory 
of  Shakespeare. 

When  we  look  for  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  these  (so-called) 
"  Emendations,"  we  look  for  it  in  vain. 
The  state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be 
understood,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.  Of  Shakespeare's 
handwriting,  so  far  as  is  known,  there 
is  not  now  extant  so  much  as  "  the 
scrape  of  a  pen,"  with  the  exception 
of  the  autograph  of  his  name.  Of  his 
plays,  thirteen  were  published  in  an 
authentic  form  during  his  life,  and 
four  in  spurious  or  "  pirated"  editions. 
These  are  called  the  quartos.  After 
his  death,  one  of  his  plays  was  pub- 
lished, by  itself,  for  the  first  time — 
"  Othello."  In  1623,  seven  years  after 
his  death,  the  first  folio  appeared.  It 
contains  the  eighteen  plays  just  re- 


ferred to,  with  the  addition  of  eigh- 
teen, now  published  for  the  first  time. 
This  folio  1623  was  printed  (if  we 
are  to  believe  its  editors,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  word)/rom 
Shakespeare's  own  manuscripts,  and 
from  the  quarto  editions,  revised  and 
corrected  to  some  extent,  either  by 
his  own  hand  or  under  his  authority. 
So  that  the  folio  1623  is  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  appealed  to  in 
the  settlement  of  his  text.  It  ranks 
even  before  the  quartos,  except  in 
cases  of  obvious  misprint,  or  other 
self-evident  oversights.  To  it,  in  so 
far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned, 
all  other  proofs  must  yield.  Internal 
evidence  may  occasionally  solicit  the 
alteration  of  its  text ;  but  such  emen- 
dations must,  in  every  case,  be  merely 
conjectural.  It  is  the  basis  of  every 
genuine  edition,  and  must  continue 
so,  until  Shakespeare's  own  manu- 
scripts be  brought  to  light. 

Out  of  these  circumstances  an  im- 
portant consideration  arises.  It  is 
this,  that  we  are  not  entitled,  on  any 
account,  to  alter  the  text  of  the  folio 
1623,  even  in  cases  where  manifest 
improvements  might  be  made,  so  long 
as  the  old  reading  makes  sense.  If 
any  reasonable  meaning  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  received  lection,  we 
are  bound  to  retain  it,  because  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  what  Shakespeare  wrote ;  and  it  is 
our  object  to  possess  his  words  and 
his  meaning,  not  as  we  may  suppose 
they  ought  to  have  been,  but  as  they 
actually  were.  Where  no  sense  at  all 
can  be  obtained  from  a  passage,  a 
slight,  perhaps  a  considerable,  altera- 
tion is  allowable ;  because  any  man's 
intelligibility  is  to  be  preferred  to 
even  Shakespeare's  unintelligibility. 
But  we  are  never  to  flatter  ourselves, 
with  any  strong  degree  of  assurance, 
that  the  correction  has  restored  to  us 
the  exact  language  of  the  poet. 

This  consideration  had,  in  former 
years,  its  due  weight  with  Mr  Collier. 
No  one  was  a  keener  advocate  than 
he  for  preserving  the  original  text  in- 
violate. He  now  views  the  matter  in 
a  different  light.  He  is  tolerant  of 
new  readings,  even  in  cases  where 
sense  can  be  elicited  from  the  received 
text.  Further,  he  frequently  gives 
the  preference  to  new  readings,  as  we 
hope  to  show,  even  in  cases  where  the 
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old  reading  is  far  the  more  forcible 
and  intelligible  of  the  two.  And  on 
what  ground  does  he  countenance 
them  ?  Setting  aside  at  present  the 
question  of  their  internal  evidence, 
we  reply,  that  he  countenances  them 
on  the  ground  that  the  folio  1623  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.  He  denies  that 
it  was  prepared  from  Shakespeare's 
own  papers.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  his  case.  He  maintains  that  the 
copy  which  the  printer  used  had  been 
(probably)  dictated  by  some  under- 
ling of  the  theatre,  to  some  scribe 
whose  ear  (probably)  often  deceived 
him  in  taking  up  the  right  word,  and 
who  consequently  put  down  a  wrong 
one,  which  was  subsequently  set  up 
in  type  by  the  printer.  He  is  further 
of  opinion  that  a  text  of  Shakespeare, 
purer  than  any  that  ever  got  into 
print,  was  preserved  orally  in  the 
theatre,  and  that  the  corrector  of  his 
folio,  who  was  decidedly  of  a  theatrical 
turn,  and  perhaps  himself  a  manager, 
picked  up  his  new  readings  from  the 
mouths  of  the  players  themselves. 
But  he  has  entirely  failed  to  prove 
these  improbable  assertions.  His 
theory  in  regard  to  the  printing  of 
the  folio  1623  is  contradicted  by  the 
distinct  announcement  of  its  editors, 
who  say  of  their  great  master  that 
"  his  mind  and  hand  went  together, 
and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with 
that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce  re- 
ceived from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers" 
This  declaration,  that  the  materials 
from  which  they  worked  were  derived 
directly  from  Shakespeare  himself, 
seems  to  establish  conclusively  the 
authenticity  of  the  folio  1623;  and 
that  point  being  made  good,  all  exter- 
nal evidence  in  favour  of  the  new 
readings  must  of  necessity  fail. 

But  perhaps  these  new  readings  are 
supported  by  their  internal  evidence 
— perhaps  they  bring  along  with  them 
such  an  amount  of  force  and  pro- 
priety as  carries  conviction  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  and  entitles  them  to 
a  decided  preference  in  comparison 
with  the  old  ?  Mr  Collier  would  fain 
think  so.  On  their  evident  supe- 
riority, both  in  sense  and  in  style, 
he  rests  the  main  strength  of  his 
case.  Speaking  of  his  volume,  he 
says,  "I  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
avowing  my  conviction,  that  we  are 
bound  to  admit  by  far  the  greater  body 
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of  the  substitutions  it  contains,  as  the 
restored  language  of  Shakespeare.  As- 
he  was  especially  the  poet  of  common- 
life,  so  he  was  emphatically  the  poet 
of  common  sense  ;  and  to  the  verdict 
of  common  sense  I  am  willing  to  sub- 
mit all  the  more  material  alterations 
recommended  on  the  authority  before 
me.  If  they  will  not  bear  that  test,  I 
for  one  am  willing  to  relinquish  them." 
Our  principal  object  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  is  to  show  that  "  by  far  the 
greater  body  of  the  substitutions" 
will  not  stand  this  test;  and  that 
many  of  them  present  such  a  perverse 
depravation  of  the  true  text,  that  if 
the  design  of  the  corrector  had  been 
to  damage  the  literary  character  of 
Shakespeare,  he  could  not  have  accom- 
plished his  purpose  more  effectually 
than  by  representing  these  new  read- 
ings as  his.  At  the  same  time,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  bring  forward 
everything  in  Mr  Collier's  volume 
which  tells  in  the  manuscript-correc- 
tor's favour.  This  will  probably 
cause  the  corrector's  notes  and  emen- 
dations to  be  more  highly  thought  of 
than  they  deserve ;  because,  while  ifc 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  lay  before 
the  reader  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  judi- 
cious amendments,  our  space  will  nofe 
permit  us  to  present  to  him  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  his  astounding  aberra- 
tions. Selecting,  then,  as  many  of 
the  more  important  alterations  as  our 
limits  will  allow,  and  weighing  what 
their  internal  evidence  is  worth,  we 
shall  go  over  the  plays  seriatim,  com- 
mencing with  "  The  Tempest." 

THE  TEMPEST.— The  new  readings 
in  this  play  are  generally  unimport- 
ant, and,  in  our  judgment,  not  one  of 
them  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
text.  In  no  case  would  anything  be 
gained,  and  in  some  cases  a  good  deal 
would  be  lost,  by  adopting  the  pro- 
posed changes.  In  the  following  pas- 
sage the  original  text  is  certainly  un- 
satisfactory, but  the  new  reading  is  at 
least  equally  so.  Antonio,  the  usurp- 
ing Duke  of  Milan,  has  become  so 
habituated  to  the  possession  of  his 
unlawful  power,  and  has  been  so  little 
checked  in  the  exercise  of  it,  that  he 
at  length  believes  himself  to  be  the 
real  duke.  This  idea  is  thus  express- 
ed. Prospero,  the  rightful  duke,  says. 
of  him — 
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"  He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like 

one 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke." 

For  "  lorded,"  Mr  Collier's  emendator 
would  read  "loaded" — a  correction 
which  Mr  Collier  himself  admits  to  be 
"  questionable,"  and  which  we  throw 
overboard  at  once.  For  "  unto  truth" 
he  proposes  "  to  untruth" — 

"  like  one 
Who  having,  to  untruth,  by  telling  of  it,"  &c. 

But  here,  if  one  flaw  is  mended,  an- 
other and  a  worse  one  is  made.  By 
reading  "  to  untruth"  we  obtain,  in- 
deed, a  proper  antecedent  to  u  it," 
which  otherwise  must  be  looked  for, 
awkwardly  enough,  in  the  subsequent 
word  "  lie."  But  as  a  set-off  against 
this  improvement,  we  would  ask,  how 
can  a  man  be  said  to  make  his  memory 
a  sinner  to  untruth  ?  This  would 
mean,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  the 
man's  memory  was  true  ;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  Prospero  says  Anto- 
nio's memory  was  not.  We  must 
leave,  therefore,  the  text  as  it  stands, 
regarding  it  as  one  of  those  passages 
in  which  Shakespeare  has  expressed 
himself  with  less  than  his  usual  care 
and  felicity. 

The  substitution  of  "  all "  for  "  are  " 
in  the  lines, 

"  They  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  float" — 

Or,  as  the  MS.  corrector  reads  it, 

"  They  all  upon  the  Mediterranean  float" — 

strikes  us  as  peculiarly  un-Shakespe- 
rian.  But  this  instance  of  the  correc- 
tor's injudicious  meddling  is  a  small 
matter.  The  folio  wing  passage  deserves 
more  careful  consideration,  for  we  are 
convinced  that  the  text  of  the  first  and 
second  folios,  which  has  been  univer- 
sally rejected  since  the  days  of  Theo- 
bald, is,  after  all,  the  right  reading. 
Act  III.  Scene  1  opens  with  the  soli- 
loquy of  Ferdinand,  who  declares  that 
the  irksome  tasks  to  which  he  has 
been  set  by  Prospero  are  sweetly  alle- 
viated by  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  secured  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  Miranda.  He  says— 

'  There  be  some  sports  are  painful  ;  but  their 
labour 


Delight  in  them  sets  off :  some  kinds  of  base- 
ness 

Are  nobly  undergone :  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's 

dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures.    Oh,  she  is- 
Ten   times  more   gentle   than  her    father's 

crabbed, 
And  he's  composed   of  harshness.     I  must 

remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them 

up 

Upon  a  sore  injunction.     My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work,  and  says  such 


Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my 

labours, 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it." 

The  last  line,  as  it  here  stands,  is 
Theobald's  reading ;  and  it  has  been 
adopted  almost  unanimously  by  sub- 
sequent editors — by  the  compilers  of 
the  variorum  Shakespeare — by  Mr 
Knight— and  most  recently  by  Mr 
Halliwell,  in  his  magnificent  folio. 
Mr  Singer,  in  his  edition  of  1826,  and 
Mr  Collier's  emendator,  are,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  the  only  dissentients. 
The  former  proposes,  "  most  busiest 
when  I  do  it ;"  and  the  latter,  "  most 
busy, — blest  when  I  do  it ;"  which 
reading  we  agree  with  Mr  Singer  in 
thinking  u  the  very  worst  and  most 
improbable  of  all  that  have  been  sug- 
gested ;"— will  he  excuse  us  for  add- 
ing— except  perhaps,  his  own?  Theo- 
bald's text  is  certainly  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  either  of  these  alterations. 
Had  the  MS.  corrector's  emendation 
been  a  compound  epithet,  u  busy- 
blest  "  (that  is,  blest  with  my  busi- 
ness, because  it  is  associated  with 
thoughts  of  Miranda),  something, 
though  perhaps  not  much,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  said  in  its  behalf. 
But  Mr  Collier  regards  the  correction 
as  consisting  of  two  distinct  words ; 
and,  therefore,  he  must  excuse  us  for 
saying  that  it  is  one  in  which  sense 
and  grammar  are  equally  set  at  de- 
fiance. We  now  take  up  the  original 
reading,  which  has  been  universally 
discarded,  but  which,  as  we  hope 
clearly  to  show,  calls  for  no  altera- 
tion; and  an  attention  to  which,  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  the  revision  of  Shake- 
speare's text,  might  have  prevented  a 
large  expenditure  of  very  unnecessary 
criticism.  The  original  text  of  the 
line  under  consideration  is  this — 
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"  Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it." 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio. 
The  first  folio  has  "  lest ;"  but,  of 
course,  least  and  lest  are  the  same 
word  in  the  arbitrary  spelling  of  that 
early  period.  We  maintain  that  this 
lection  makes  as  excellent  and  unde- 
niable sense  as  could  be  desired. 

"  Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it  ; " 

— that  is, "  when  I  do  it  (or  work)  least, 
then  am  I  most  busy,  most  oppressed 
by  toil."  More  fully  stated,  the  ob- 
vious meaning  is  "this  labour  of  mine 
is  so  preciously  sweetened,  so  agree- 
ably refreshed  by  thoughts  of  Miran- 
da's kindness,  that  I  really  feel  most 
busy,  most  burthened,  most  fatigued, 
when  I  am  least  occupied  with  my 
task ;  because,  then  I  am  not  so  sen- 
sible of  being  the  object  of  her  sym- 
pathy and  approval."  -  Shakespeare 
intends  that  Ferdinand  should  express 
the  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  Mi- 
randa in  a  strong  hyperbole ;  accord- 
ingly, he  makes  him  say,  UI  am  most 
busy,  when  I  am  least  busy ; "  because 
the  spirit  of  Miranda  does  not  cheer 
and  inspire  my  idleness,  in  the  way 
in  which  it  cheers  and  inspires  my 
labour.  Theobald's  line  expresses, 
although  in  an  imperfect  manner,  this 
same  hyperbole  conversely.  "  I  am 
least  busy,  when  I  am  most  busy ; 
because,  when  I  am  working  hardest, 
the  spirit  of  Miranda  is  present  to 
refresh  and  alleviate  my  toils."  But 
Shakespeare's  mode  of  expressing  the 
exaggeration  is  both  stronger  and 
finer  than  Theobald's,  which  in  point 
of  language  is  exceedingly  lame  and 
defective.  Our  only  doubt,  in  re- 
storing the  old  reading,  is  in  regard  to 
the  word  u  it."  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  away,  and  we  might  read  more 
perspicuously 

"  Most  busy, — least  when  I  do." 

The  measure  being  already  redundant, 
the  word  could  be  spared.  But  its 
absence  or  presence  makes  little  or  no 
difference,  and,  with  it,  or  without  it, 
we  hope  to  see  this  restoration  of  the 
original  text,  which,  of  course,  re- 
quires no  authority  except  its  own  to 
establish  it,  embodied  in  all  future  edi- 
tions of  our  great  national  dramatist. 
The  only  new  reading  in  this  play 
which  we  have  some  hesitation  in 
condemning,  is  the  following.  The 
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witch  Sycorax  is  spoken  of  (Act  V. 
Scene  1.)  as' one 

"  That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows 

and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command  withouther  power." 


This  is  the  ordinary  text.  The  MS. 
corrector  proposes  "  with  all  power;" 
and,  at  first  sight,  this  correction  looks 
like  an  improvement ;  for  how  could 
the  witch  deal  in  the  moon's  command, 
if  she  had  not  got  the  moon's  power  ? 
On  second  thoughts,  however,  we 
believe  that  Mr  Knight,  who  defends 
the  common  reading,  is  right.  By 
"  power,"  we  are  here  to  understand 
legitimate  authority;  and  of  this  Syco- 
rax has  none.  By  means  of  her  spells 
and  counternatural  incantations  she 
could  make  ebbs  and  flows,  and  thus 
wielded  to  some  extent  the  lunar 
influences  ;  but  she  had  none  of  that 
rightful  and  natural  dominion  over 
the  tides  of  the  ocean  which  belongs 
only  to  the  moon.  Our  verdict,  there- 
fore, is  in  favour  of  the  old  reading. 
We  pass  from  "  The  Tempest "  with  the 
remark  that  the  other  new  readings  pro- 
posed by  Mr  Collier's  emendator  have 
here  and  elsewhere  been  conclusively 
set  aside,  in  our  estimation,  by  the 
observations  of  Mr  Knight  and  Mr 
Singer  ;  and  we  again  protest  against 
any  adulteration  of  the  text  of  this 
play  by  the  introduction  even  of  a 
single  word  which  the  MS.  corrector 
has  suggested. 

THE  Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 
— Nothing  connected  with  Shakespeare 
is  small,  and  therefore  we  make  no 
apology  for  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  what  some  people  might  con- 
sider a  very  small  matter — the  differ- 
ence between  for  and  but  in  the 
following  lines.  Act  I.  Scene  1. — 
Valentine  and  Proteus,  "  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  are  saying 
good-bye  to  each  other,  the  former 
being  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  on 
his  travels.  Valentine,  the  traveller, 
says  to  his  friend — 

— "  on  some  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
Proteus.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray 

for  thee. 
Valentine.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of 

deep  love, 

How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont. 
Proteus.    That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper 

love, 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 
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Valentine.  'Tis  true  ;  for  you  are  over  boots 

in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont." 
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which    are    quoted    from    Act   III. 

Scene  2— 


In  place  of  "  for"  in  the  last  line  but 
one,  the  corrector  proposes  "  but," 
and  Mr  Collier  approves,  remarking 
that  but  "  seems  more  consistent  with 
the  course  of  the  dialogue."  If,  how- 
ever, we  attend  to  the  sequence  of 
thought  in  this  passage,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  change  not  only  fails 
to  render  the  dialogue  more  consistent, 
but  that  it  altogether  destroys  its  con- 
sistency, converting  very  good  sense 
into  downright  nonsense;  smartness 
into  drivel.  When  Proteus  says  that 
Leander  who  crossed  the  Hellespont 
was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love,  Va- 
lentine catches  him  up,  "  'tis  true :  no 
doubt  of  it :  he  must  have  been  more 
than  over  shoes  in  love ;  for  you,  who 
never  swam  the  Hellespont  at  all,  are 
actually  over  boots  in  love."  The  rea- 
soning here  seems  very  plain.  If  Pro- 
teus, without  swimmingthe  Hellespont, 
was  over  boots  in  love,  surely  the  very 
least  that  could  be  said  of  Leander, 
who  did  swim  it,  must  be  that  he  was 
more  than  over  shoes  in  love.  "  Your 
remark,  friend  Proteus,  though  very- 
true,  is  not  very  recondite.  It  is 
decidedly  common-place,  and  such  as  I 
should  scarcely  have  expected  to  hear 
from  a  person  of  your  wit  and  pene- 
tration. Pray  favour  us  with  some- 
thing a  little  more  original  and  pro- 
found." All  this  banter,  and  we 
venture  to  think  it  rather  happy,  is 
implied  in  Valentine's  words — 

"  'Tis  true  ;  For  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont." 

But  change  this  "for"  into  "  but,"  and 
the  whole  point  of  the  dialogue  is 
gone.  Let  this  new  reading  be  adopt- 
ed, and  future  commentators  will  be 
justified  in  declaring  that  Shakespeare's 
words  were  sometimes  without  mean- 
ing. This  single  and  apparently  in- 
significant instance  in  which  the  cor- 
rector has  palpably  misconceived  his 
author,  compels  us  to  distrust  his 
capacity,  and  ought  to  go  far  to  shake 
the  general  credit  of  his  emendations. 
To  alter  "  blasting  in  the  bud,"  into 
"blasted  in  the  bud,"  is  merely  an 
instance  of  excessive  bad  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  MS.  corrector.  We  see 
nothing  worthy  of  approval  or  ani- 
madversion until  we  come  to  two  lines 


"  But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valen- 
tine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio"— 

where  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
"  wean"  (the  corrector's  suggestion), 
might  not  be  judiciously  substituted 
for  "  weed."  If  rapid  extirpation  was 
intended  to  be  expressed,  "weed"  is 
the  word;  otherwise  we  are  disposed 
to  prefer  "wean,"  as  better  fitted 
to  denote  the  contemplated  alienation 
of  Julia's  affections  from  Proteus. 

In  Act  JV.  Scene  2,  a  whole  new 
line  is  introduced  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  corrector 
did  not  write  this  line  himself,  we 
must  protest  against  its  insertion  in 
the  genuine  writings  of  Shakespeare. 
The  interpolation  is  in  italics.  Egla- 
mour  says  to  the  distressed  Silvia,  who 
is  requesting  him  to  be  her  escort — 

"  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances, 
And  the  most  true  affections  tfiat  you  bear, 
Which   since   I   know  they  virtuously   are 

_  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you." 

Johnson  explains  grievances  as  sor- 
roAvs,  sorrowful  affections — an  expla- 
nation which  renders  the  interpolated 
line  quite  unnecessary.  Shakespeare 
understood  the  art  of  ne  quid  nimis, 
and  frequently  leaves  something  to  be 
supplied  by  the  imagination  of  his 
reader  or  hearer.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  indelicate  in  Eglamour  to 
have  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
"  loves  "  of  Silvia  and  Valentine. 

If  the  MS.  corrector  had  ever  seen 
Scene  IV.  effectively  acted,  he  must 
have  perceived  how  completely  one 
good  point  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  his  unwise  insertion  of  the  word 
"  cur."  Launce,  servant  to  Proteus, 
has  been  sent  by  his  master  with  a 
little  dog  as  a  present  to  Silvia. 
Launce  has  lost  the  lap-dog,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  make  compensation 
by  offering  to  Silvia  his  own  hulking 
mongrel  in  its  place.  These  parti- 
culars are  thus  recounted : — 

"  Launce.  —Marry,  sir,  I  carried  Mistress 
Silvia  the  dog  you  bade  me. 

Proteus.- — And  what  says  she  to  my  little 
jewel  ? 

Launce. — Marry,  she  says  your  dog  was 
a  cur  ;  and  tells  you  currish  thanks  is  good 
enough  for  such  a  present. 

Proteus. — But  she  received  my  present? 
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Launcc. — No,  indeed,  she  did  not.  Here  I 
have  brought  him  back  again. 

Proteus. — What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this 
from  me  ? 

Launce. — Ay,  sir,  the  other  squirrel  was 
stolen  from  me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the 
market-place ;  and  then  I  offered  her  mine 
own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten  of  yours, 
and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater." 

The  question  is,  whether  the  word 
"  this  "  is  better  by  itself,  or  whether 
it  should  be  coupled  with  the  word 
"  cur,"  as  the  MS.  emendator  pro- 
poses. Our  notion  is,  that  the  single 
pronoun  is  greatly  the  more  expres- 
sive. "Did  you  offer  her  this"  (of 
course  pointing  to  the  brute  with  an 
expression  of  indignation  and  abhor- 
rence, which  disdained  to  call  him 
anything  but  this)  "  THIS  !  !  !  from 
me?  The  lady  must  think  me  mad." 
In  regard  to  the  other  corrections,  we 
perceive  no  such  force  or  propriety  in 
any  of  them  as  might  incline  us  to 
disturb,  for  their  sake,  the  received 
text  of  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona." 

THE  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 
— In  Act  II.  Scene  1,  the  commenta- 
tors have  all  been  gravelled  by  the 
word  "  an-heires,"  as  it  stands  in  all 
the  early  editions  in  the  following 
passage — 

"  Host.— My  hand,  bully,  thou  shalt  have 
egress  and  regress  ;  said  I  well,  and  thy  name 
shall  be  Brook.  It  is  a  merry  knight — will 
you  go,  anheires  ?  " 

In  place  of  this  unintelligible  word, 
various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  MS.  corrector  would  read 
—"Will  you  go  on  here?"  This  is  very 
poor,  and  sounds  to  our  ears  very  unlike 
the  host's  ordinary  slang;  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  Mr 
Dyce,*  who  gives  the  preference  over 
all  the  other  readings  to  that  of  Sir 
John  Hanmer,  the  editor  of  the  Ox- 
ford edition  :  "  Will  you  go  on,  myn- 
heers ?  " — will  you  go  on,  my  masters  ? 
The  word  is  proved  to  have  been  used 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
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In  Act  II.  Scene  3,  this  same  host, 
who  deals  somewhat  largely  in  the 
unknown  tongue,  again  says — 


"  I  will  bring  thee  where  Mistress  Page  is, 
at  a  farm-house  feasting,  and  thou  shalt  woo 
her.  Cried  game,  said  I  well  ?  " 

This  obsolete  slang  has  puzzled  the 
commentators  sorely.  Mr  Dyce  sug- 
gests "  cried  I  aim,"  which  means,  it 
appears,  "  Did  I  give  you  encourage- 
ment ?  " — (vide  Singer,  p.  7.)  We  con- 
fess ourselves  incompetent  to  form 
an  opinion,  except  to  this  extent,  that 
Mr  Collier's  corrector,  who  proposes 
"  curds  and  cream,"  seems  to  us  to 
have  made  the  worst  shot  of  any  that 
have  been  fired. f 

In  Act  IV.  Scene  1,  we  rather  think 
that  the  MS.  corrector  is  right  in 
changing  "let"  into  "get,"  in  the 
following  passage :  "  How  now,"  says 
Mrs  Page  to  Sir  Hugh  Evans  the 
schoolmaster ;  "How  now,  Sir  Hugh  ? 
— no  school  to-day?"  "No,"  an- 
swers Sir  Hugh ;  "  Master  Slender  is 
let  (read  get}  the  boys  leave  to  play." 
In  Sir  Hugh's  somewhat  Celtic  dia- 
lect, he  is  get  the  boys  a  holiday. 

In  the  following  passage,  Act  IV. 
Scene  5,  the  received  text  is  this — 

"  Simple. — I  would  I  could  have  spoken 
with  the  woman  herself.  I  had  other  things 
to  have  spoke  with  her,  too,  from  him." 

Falstaff. — What  are  they  ? — let  us  know. 

Host. — Ay,  come  ;  quick. 

Simple. — I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Falstaff. — Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest." 

Good  Dr  Farmer  thought  that,  in 
both  instances,  we  should  read  "  re- 
veal " — not  perceiving  that  the  humour 
of  the  dialogue  (such  as  it  is)  consists 
in  reading  "  conceal,"  and  in  under- 
standing "reveal."  But  the  MS. 
emendator,  with  an  innocence  beyond 
even  Dr  Farmer's,  would  alter  the 
passage  thus — 

"  Falstaff.  —  What  are  they?  — let  us 
know. 

Host. — Ay,  come  quick. 

Falstaff. —  You  may  not  conceal  them,  sir.. 

Host. — Conceal  them,  and  thou  diest." 


*  A  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  &c.,  p.  22. 

f  This  expression,  "  to  cry  aim,"  occurs,  in  a  serious  application,  in  the  following: 
lines  from  "  King  John,"  Act  II.  Scene  1  :— 

"  K.  Philip. — Peace,  lady;  pause  or  be  more  temperate  : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions" — 

that  is,  to  give  encouragement  to  these  ill-tuned  wranglings. 
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And  Mr  Collier  approves  of  this  vari- 
ation, as  "  making  the  dialogue  run 
quite  consistently." 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. — In  the 
Duke's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
play,  a  formidable  difficulty  presents 
itself.  Addressing  Escalus,  of  whose 
statesmanlike  qualities  he  has  the 
highest  opinion,  the  Duke  says,  as  all 
the  editions  give  it — 

"  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  dis- 
course, 

Since  I  am  put  to  know  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds  in  that  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you.     Then  no  more 

remains 
But  that,  to  your  sufficiency,  as  your  worth 

is  able, 
And  let  them  work." 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  passage 
have  been  a  grievous  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators.  The  variorum 
men,  with  Johnson  at  their  head, 
have  made  nothing  of  it.  Mr  Singer 
reads — 

"  Then  no  more  remains 
But  there  to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth  is 

able, 
And  let  them  work  ; " 

which  seems  quite  as  dark  and  per- 
plexing as  the  original  text.  Mr 
Collier's  man,  cutting  the  knot  with 
desperate  hook,  which  slashes  away  a 
good  many  words,  gives  us — 

"  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  add  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth, 
And  let  them  work." 

These  words  are  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible ;  but  this  is  not  to  rectify 
Shakespeare's  text — it  is  to  re-write 
it ;  and  this  no  man  can  be  permitted 
to  do.  As  a  private  speculation  of 
our  own,  we  venture  to  propose  the 
following,  altering  merely  one  word 
of  the  authentic  version — 

"  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  (to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth 

is  able) 
You  let  them  work." 

The  Duke  has  remarked  that  he  is 
not  competent  to  give  Escalus  any 
advice  on  matters  of  public  policy,  as 
he  is  much  better  versed  in  such 
affairs  than  himself.  He  then  goes 
on  to  say,  "No  more  remains,  but 
that  (seeing  your  worth  is  able — that 
is,  is  equal — to  your  sufficiency  or 
acquired  knowledge)  you  should  let 
tlie  two,  your  worth  and  your  suffi- 


ciency, work  together  for  the  good  of 
your  country."  Or  it  might  be  allow- 
able to  introduce  "  equal "  into  the 
text,  thereby  making  the  sense  still 
plainer — 

"  Then  no  more  remains 
But  that  (to  your  sufficiency  as  your  worth 

is  equal) 
You  let  them  work." 

But  if  any  auxiiiar  authority  could 
be  found  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"  able  "  as  here  employed  (a  point 
about  which  we  are  doubtful,  though 
not  desperate),  we  should  prefer  to 
retain  it  in  the  text.  By  making  the 
words  to  and  as  change  places,  we  ob- 
tain a  still  more  perspicuous  reading — 

"  Then  no  more  remains, 
But  that  (as  your  sufficiency  to  your  worth 

is  equal) 
You  let  them  work." 

Mr  Collier  remarks  (p.  42),  "  Near 
the  end  of  Mrs  Overdone's  speech, 
*  is  '  is  required  before  the  words  '  to 
be  chopped  off.'  It  is  deficient  in  all 
printed  copies,  and  is  inserted  in 
manuscript  in  the  corrected  folio 
1632."  We  can  inform  Mr  Collier 
that  the  word  "is"  stands,  in  this 
place,  in  the  variorum  edition  of  1785. 

Act  1.  Scene  4.— The  Duke,  who 
has  abdicated  for  a  time  in  favour  of 
Angelo,  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
abuses  which  Angelo  is  expected  to 
correct — 

"  I  have  on  Angelo  imposed  my  office, 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike 

home, 

And  yet,  my  nature  never  in  the  sight, 
To  do  it  slander." 

The  corrector  of  Mr  Collier's  folio 
suggests  to  draw  on  slander ;  and  as  a 
gloss  or  explanation  of  an  antiquated 
or  awkward  expression,  this  varia- 
tion may  be  accepted  ;  but  it  certainly 
has  no  title  to  be  admitted  into  the 
text  as  the  authentic  language  of 
Shakespeare.  The  change  of  "  story" 
into  "scorn"  {Scene  5),  is  perhaps 
admissible.  Alluding  to  a  false  species 
of  repentance,  the  friar,  in  Act  II. 
Scene  3,  says  that  such  insufficient 

"  Sorrow  is  always  towards   ourselves,  not 

heaven, 
Showing  we  would  not  spare  heaven,  as  we 

love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear." 

On  the  margin  of  Mr  Collier's  folio, 
"  serve  "  is  written,  and  "  spare  "  is 
scored  out.  We  greatly  prefer  the 
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old  reading,  in  spite  of  Mr  Collier's 
assertion  that  it  is  corrupt,  and 
"  seems  little  better  than  nonsense." 
To  spare  heaven  is  not  nonsense ;  it 
means  to  refrain  from  sin.  To  serve 
heaven  means  something  more;  it 
means  to  practise  holiness.  The 
difference  is  but  slight,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  as  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  his  anonymous  corrector,  be- 
cause the  point  here  in  question  is 
much  rather  abstinence  from  vice 
than  the  positive  practice  of  virtue. 

In  Act  II.  Scene  4,  the  following 
somewhat  obscure  expression  occurs  : 
"  in  the  loss  of  question  " — what  does 
it  mean?  "It  means,"  says  Mr 
Singer  (p.  11),  "  in  the  looseness  of 
conversation."  That  is  a  most  satis- 
factory explanation.  Yet  if  Mr  Col- 
lier and  his  emendator  had  their  own 
way,  we  should  be  deprived  of  this 
genuine  Shakesperian  phrase,  and  be 
put  off  with  the  unmeaning  words 
"  in  the  force  of  question." 

In  Act  III.  Scene  1,  the  alteration 
of  "  blessed  "  into  "  boasted,"  in  the 
speech  in  which  the  Duke  so  finely 
moralises  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life,  cannot  be  too  decidedly  con- 
demned — 

"  Thou  "  (oh  Life)  "  hast  nor  youth  nor  age, 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both,  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld." 

Some  people  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  how  the  period  of  youth 
can,  in  one  and  the  same  breath,  be 
called  blessed,  and  yet  miserable  as 
old  age.  They  look  on  that  as  a  con- 
tradiction. Such  people  ought  never 
to  read  poetry.  At  any  rate,  they 
ought  first  to  learn  that  the  poet  is 
privileged,  nay,  is  often  bound  to  de- 
clare as  actual  that  which  is  only 
potential  or  ideal.  Thus,  he  may 
say  that  blessed  youth  is  a  miserable 
season  of  existence,  meaning  thereby 
that  misery  overspreads  even  that 
time  of  life  which  ought  to  be,  and 
which  ideally  is,  the  happiest  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  man.  The  manuscript 
corrector  has  but  an  obtuse  percep- 
tion of  these  niceties,  and  hence  he 
substitutes  boasted  for  blessed — con- 
verting Shakespeare's  language  into 
mere  verbiage. 


in  Shakespeare.  [Aug. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS— Act  I.  Scene 
1. — The  alteration  of  the  word  "  na- 
ture "  into  "fortune  "  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  undoubted  departure  from 
the  genuine  language  of  Shakespeare, 
and  a  perversion  of  his  sense.  ^Egeon, 
whose  life  has  been  forfeited  by  his 
accidental  arrival  at  Ephesus,  says — 

"  Yet  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave." 

Mr  Collier,  slightly  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  the  newreading(/orftme), 
says,  "  Possibly  by  'nature'  we  might 
understand  the  natural  course  of 
events."  We  say,  certainly  this  is 
what  we  must  understand  by  the  word. 
I  die  by  nature,  says  -ZEgeon,  not  by 
vile  offence ;  or,  as  Warburton  inter- 
prets it,  "  My  death  is  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  Providence, 
and  not  the  effects  of  Divine  ven- 
geance overtaking  my  crimes."  But 
the  word  "  fortune,"  had  JEgeon 
used  it,  would  rather  have  implied 
that  he  regarded  himself  as  an  ob- 
ject of  Divine  displeasure ;  and  there- 
fore this  word  must  not  only  not  be 
adopted,  but  it  must  be  specially 
avoided,  if  we  would  preserve  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare.  In  this  case, 
the  internal  evidence  is  certainly  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  reading. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same 
scene,  the  Duke,  who  is  mercifully  in- 
clined towards  ^Egeon,  advises  him 

"  To  seek  thy  Jtelp  by  beneficial  help." 

That    is,    he    recommends    him    to 
borrow  such  a  sum  of  money  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  ransom  his  life.    The 
MS.  corrector  reads  not  very  intel 
ligibly— 

"  To  seek  thy  hope  by  beneficial  help." 

And  Mr  Collier,  explaining  the  ob- 
scurum  per  obscurius,  remarks  that 
"  JEgeon  was  to  seek  what  he  hoped 
to  obtain  (viz.  money  to  purchase  hi& 
life)  by  the  '  beneficial  help'  of  some 
persons  in  Ephesus."  The  "  beneficial 
help"  was  itself  the  money  by  which 
he  was  to  "  seek  his  help, "  or  save 
his  life.  "  Beneficial  help"  means 
"  pecuniary  assistance,"  and  therefore 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  Mr 
Collier  when  he  says  that  .ZEgeon  was 
to  seek  money  by  the  "  beneficial 
help  "  or  pecuniary  assistance  of  cer- 
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tain  persons  in  Ephesus.  All  that  he 
required  to  do  was  to  obtain  this  pe- 
cuniary assistance;  obtaining  that,  he 
of  course  would  obtain  the  money  by 
which  his  life  was  to  be  redeemed. 
The  received  text  of  the  line  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  disturbed.  The  re- 
petition of  the  word  *'  help"  is  pecu- 
liarly Shakesperian. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — A  very  little  con- 
sideration may  convince  any  one  that 
the  following  correction  is  untenable. 
The  ordinary  text  is  this :  Dromio 
the  slave  having  been  well  drubbed 
by  his  master,  says — 

"  He  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear  ;  Be- 
shrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

"  Luciana. — Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou 
couldst  not  feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dromio. — Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I 
could  too  well  feel  his  blows  ;  and  withal  so 
doubtfully  that  I  could  scarce  understand 
them." 

The  manuscript  corrector  proposes 
"  doubly"  for  "  doubtfully,"  in  both 
instances  ;  losing  sight,  as  we  think, 
of  the  plain  meaning  of  words.  To 
speak  doubly  is  to  speak  deceitfully  ; 
to  speak  doubtfully  is  to  speak  ob- 
scurely or  unintelligibly.  But  cer- 
tainly Luciana  had  no  intention  of 
asking  Dromio  if  his  master  had 
spoken  to  him  deceitfully.  Such  a 
question  would  have  been  irrelevant 
and  senseless.  She  asks,  spake  he  so 
obscurely  that  you  could  not  under- 
stand his  words  ? — and  the  slave  an- 
swers, "  By  my  troth,  so  obscurely  that 
I  could  scarce  understand  (that  is, 
stand  under)  them."  This  is  the  only 
quibble. 

In  Act  II.  Scene  2,  the  expression 
"  she  moves  me  for  her  theme,"  that 
is,  "  she  makes  me  the  subject  of  her 
discourse,"  occurs.  This  is  changed  by 
the  MS.  corrector  into  "  she  means 
me  for  her  theme;"  that  is,  "  she 
means  to  make  me  the  subject  of  her 
discourse. "  But  the  "  she  "  who  is 
here  referred  to  is  actually,  at  that 
very  moment,  talking  most  vehement- 
ly about  the  person  who  utters  these 
words ;  and  therefore  this  emendation 
is  certainly  no  restoration,  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  genuine  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— The  bum-bailiff 
is  thus  maltreated.  The  words  in 
italics  are  the  MS.  corrector's  wanton 
and  damaging  interpolations. 
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"  Adriana. — Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio, 

is  he  well  ? 
Dromio. — No  :  he's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse 

than  hell  ; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  himr 

fell ; 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  buttoned  up  with 

steel, 

Who  has  no  touch  of  mercy,  cannot  feel ; 
A  fiend,  a,  fury,  pitiless,  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff." 

Here  the  only  doubt  is,  whether 
the  word  "  fury  "  (the  MS.,  and  also 
Theobald's  reading)  is  a  judicious  sub- 
stitute for  the  word  u  fairy,"  which 
the  old  copies  present.  We  think 
that  it  is  not,  being  satisfied  with 
Johnson's  note,  who  observes  — 
"  There  were  fairies  like  hobgoblins, 
pitiless  and  rough,  and  described  as 
malevolent  and  mischievous." — Now- 
adays a  fairy  is  an  elegant  creature 
dressed  in  green.  So  she  was  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  But  in  Shake- 
speare's time  there  was  also  another 
kind  of  fairy — a  fellow  clothed  in  a 
buff  jerkin,  made  of  such  durable 
materials  as  to  be  well-nigh  "  ever- 
lasting ; "  and  whose  vocation  it  was, 
as  it  still  is,  to  pay  his  addresses  to 
those  who  may  have  imprudently  al- 
lowed their  debts  to  get  into  confu- 
sion. Let  us  not  allow  the  old  usages 
of  language  to  drop  into  oblivion. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— "  The  vigor  of 
his  rage,"  is  obviously  a  much  more 
vigorous  expression  than  "  the  rigor 
of  his  rage,"  which  the  MS.  corrector 
proposes  in  its  place. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.—"  The  following 
lines,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "  as  they  are 
printed  in  the  folio  1623,  have  been  the 
source  of  considerable  cavil, "  mean- 
ing, we  presume,  dispute.  The  words 
are  uttered  by  the  Abbess,  who  has 
been  parted  from  her  sons  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  has  but  recently  dis- 
covered them. 

"  Thirty- three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 

Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burden  are  delivered.  " 

"  That  the  above  is  corrupt,"  con- 
tinues Mr  Collier,  "  there  can  be  no 
question ;  and  in  the  folio  1632,  the 
printer  attempted  thus  to  amend  the 
passage : — 

*  Thirty- three  years  have  I  been  gone  in  travail 
Of  you  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthens  are  delivered. ' 
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"  Malone  gives  it  thus : — 

*  Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 

vail 

Of  you  my  sons  ;  until  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  not  delivered. ' 

"  The  MS.  corrector,"  continues  Mr 
Collier,  "  of  the  folio  1632  makes  the 
slightest  possible  change  in  the  se- 
cond line,  and  at  once  removes  the 
difficulty :  he  puts  it — 

*  Thirty-three  years  have  I  been  gone  in  tra- 

vail 

Of  you  my  sons,  and  at  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthens  are  delivered.'  " 

In  his  edition  1826,  Mr  Singer 
reads— 

*'  Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 

Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  ne'er  delivered.  " 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a  better 
reading  than  any  here  given,  and  than 
any  ever  given,  might  be  proposed. 
Thus— 

"  Thirty- three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  tra- 
vail 

Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  has  delivered.  " 

That  is,  I  have  done  nothing  but 
go  in  travail  of  you,  my  children,  for 
thirty-three  years ;  and,  moreover  (I 
have  gone  in  travail  of  you),  till  this 
present  hour  has  delivered  me  of  my 
heavy  burden.  This  reading  brings 
her  pains  up  to  the  present  moment, 
when  she  declares  herself  joyfully  re- 
lieved from  them  by  the  unexpected 
restoration  of  her  children.  This 
amendment  seems  to  yield  a  mole 
emphatic  meaning  than  any  of  the 
others ;  and  it  departs  as  little  as  any 
of  them  from  the  original  text  of 
1623. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING — Act 
I.  Scene  3.— The  brothers  Don  Pedro 
and  Don  John  have  quarrelled,  and 
have  been  reconciled.  Conrade  re- 
marks to  the  latter,  "You  have  of 
late  stood  out  against  your  brother, 
and  he  hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his 
grace."  The  MS.  correction  is,  "  till 
of  late,"  which,  as  any  one  looking 
at  the  context  even  with  half  an  eye, 
may  perceive  both  spoils  the  idiom 
and  impairs  the  meaning  of  the  pas- 


Act  II.  Scene  1.— We  admit  that 
Shakespeare  might— nay,  ought — to 
have  written  as  follows,  but  we  doubt 
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whether  he  did.  "  Wooing,  wedding, 
and  repenting,"  says  Beatrice,  "  is  as 
a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque- 
pace  ;  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty, 
like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantasti- 
cal ;  the  wedding,  mannerly  modest, 
as  a  measure  full  of  state  and  an- 
cienty ;  and  then  comes  repentance, 
and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into 
cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he 
sink  apace  into  his  grave."  "  Apace" 
is  MS.  corrector's  contribution. 

In  the  following  much-disputed 
passage,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Shake- 
speare uses  somewhat  licentiously  the 
word  "  impossible"  in  the  sense  of 
inconceivable,  and  that  Johnson's  and 
the  MS.  corrector's  substitution  of 
"  importable"  (i.  e.  insupportable)  is 
unnecessary.  "She  told  me,"  says 
Benedick,  speaking  of  Beatrice,  "  that 
I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  that  I 
was  duller  than  a  great  thaw,  hud- 
dling jest  upon  jest,  with  such  im- 
possible conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I 
stood  like  a  man  at  mark  with  a 
whole  army  shooting  at  me."  "  Im- 
possible conveyance"  means  incon- 
ceivable rapidity. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — There  surely 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  received  reading  in 
the  following  lines.  The  repentant 
Beatrice,  who  has  overheard  her  cha- 
racter severely  censured,  says — 

"  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?   Can  this  be 

true  ? 
Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn  so 

much  ? 

Contempt  farewell,  and  maiden  pride  adieu  ! 
No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such." 

Beatrice  means  to  say  that  contempt 
and  maiden  pride  are  never  the  screen 
to  any  true  nobleness  of  character. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  the  line, 

"  No  glory  lives  behind  the  back  of  such." 

A  vigorous  expression,  which  the 
MS.  corrector  recommends  us  to  ex- 
change for  the  frivolous  feebleness  of 

"  No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack  of  such." 

This  substitution,  we  ought  to  say,  is 
worse  than  feeble  and  frivolous.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  Beatrice's  sentiments. 
She  never  meant  to  say  that  a  maiden 
should  lack  maiden  pride,  but  only 
that  it  should  not  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  the  front  of  her  character. 
Let  her  have  as  much  of  it  as  she 
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pleases,  and  the  more  the  better,  only 
let  it  be  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the 
background,  and  kept  for  defensive 
rather  than  for  offensive  operations. 
This  is  all  that  Beatrice  can  seriously 
mean  when  she  says,  "  maiden  pride 
adieu." 

Act  IV.  Scene  \  .—In  the  follow- 
ing passage  we  back  Shakespeare's 
word  against  the  MS.  corrector's,  not 
only  in  point  of  authenticity,  but  in 
point  of  taste.  Leonato,  greatly  ex- 
asperated with  his  daughter,  says  to 
her— 

4<  For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly 

die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy 

shames, 

Myself  would,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
Strike  at  thy  life." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  1632. 
The  folio  1623  reads  "  reward,"  but 
that  is  obviously  a  misprint  for  "  rear- 
ward." The  MS.  corrector  proposes 
hazard.  As  if  the  infuriated  father 
would  have  cared  one  straw  what  the 
world  might  think  or  say  of  him  for 
slaying  his  daughter.  In  his  passion 
he  was  far  beyond  minding  such  a 
trifle  as  public  opinion,  and  would 
never  have  paused  to  give  utterance 
to  the  sentiment  which  the  corrector 
puts  into  his  mouth.  What  he  says 
is  this — that  after  heaping  reproaches 
on  his  daughter  to  the  uttermost,  he 
would  follow  them  up  by  slaying  her 
with  his  own  hand.  This  is  admirably 
expressed  by  the  words,  "  rearward  of 
reproaches."  In  this  same  scene  the 
fine  old  word  "  frame,"  in  the  sense 
of  fabrication,  is  twice  most  wantonly 
displaced,  to  make  way,  in  the  one 
instance,  for  "frown,"  and  in  the 
other  for  "  fraud." 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — Let  any  reader 
who  has  an  ear  read  the  opening 
speech  of  Leonato,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive at  once  how  grievously  its  effect 
is  damaged  by  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "  to  me"  in  this  line. 

"  And  Lid  him  speak  (to  me)  of  patience." 

In  the  same  speech  the  following  lines 
are  a  problem.  Leonato,  .rebuffing 
his  comforters,  says,  "  Bring  to  me  a 
person  as  miserable  as  myself,  and 

t(  If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his 
beard, 
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Hem,   when   he 


And,   sorrow   wag  !    cry, 
should  groan, 

Patch    grief   with   proverhs,   make   misfor- 
tune drunk 

With  candlewasters,  bring  him  yet  to  me, 

And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience." 

"  And  sorrow  wag !  cry,"  is  the  main 
difficulty.  Johnson  explains  it  thus  : 
"If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke 
his  beard,  and  cry,  Sorrow,  begone ! " 
This,  in  our  opinion,  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  what  is  the  philology  of  the 
word  "wag?"  We  believe  it  to  be 
the  German  word  "  weg" — away — off 
with  you.  The  MS.  corrector  cuts 
the  knot  which  he  cannot  untie,  by 
reading  "call  sorrow  joy."  This  is  a 
gloss,  not  a  reparation  of  the  text. 

Act  V.  Scene  4. — We  may  be  as- 
sured that  a  far  finer  sense  is  con- 
tained under  Hero's  expression,  when 
she  says,  according  to  the  common 
reading, 

"  One  Hero  died  defiled,  but  I  do  live," 
than  under  the  pseudo-emendation, 

"  One  Hero  died  belied,  but  I  do  live." 

LOVE'S  LABOUR  LOST  —  Act  I. 
Scene  1.— We  agree  with  Mr  Dyce  * 
in  thinking  that  a  quibble  is  in- 
tended in  Biron's  speech,  when  he 
says  that  he  and  his  friends  will 
"  climb  in  the  merriness,"  according 
as  the  absurd  style  of  Arm  ado's  letter 
shall  give  them  cause.  At  any  rate, 
nothing  can  be  poorer  than  the  MS. 
correction  of  this  place,  "  chime  in 
the  men-mess."  We  think,  however, 
that  the  corrector  is  right  in  giving  the 
words,  '*  Sirrah,  come  on,"  to  Dull 
the  constable,  and  not  to  Biron,  to 
whom  they  are  usually  assigned.  We 
also  consider  the  change  of  manager 
into  armiger  rather  a  happy  altera- 
tion ;  at  any  rate,  we  can  say  this  of 
it,  that  had  armiger  been  the  received 
reading,  we  should  not  have  been  dis- 
posed to  accept  manager  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  compliment  which  we  can 
pay  to  very  few  of  the  MS.  correc- 
tions. Had  they  formed  the  original 
text,  and  had  the  original  text  formed 
the  marginalia,  we  should  have  had 
little  hesitation  as  to  which  we  would, 
in  most  cases,  adopt.  On  the  ground 
of  their  internal  evidence— that  is,  of 
their  superior  excellence — the  margi- 
nalia would  certainly  have  obtained 
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the  preference.  The  passage  to  which 
we  refer  is  this — "Adieu,  valour ! " 
says  the  fantastical  Armado,  "rust 
rapier !  be  still  drum,  for  your  armiger 
is  in  love."  This  reading,  we  think,  is 
worthy  of  being  perpetuated  in  a  note, 
though  scarcely  entitled  to  be  elevated 
into  the  text. 

Act  III.  Scene  1.— The  corrector 
very  soon  relapses  into  his  blunders. 
Passing  over  several,  here  is  one,  not 
so  conspicuous  perhaps,  but  as  de- 
cided as  any  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
Arm  ado,  speaking  to  Moth  his  page, 
says,  "  Fetch  hither  the  swain  (*,  e., 
Costard  the  clown),  he  must  carry  me 
a  letter."  Moth  replies,  "  A  message 
well-sympathed — a  horse  to  be  am- 
bassador for  an  ass."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector reads,  "  A  messenger  well-sym- 
pathised," not  perceiving  that  this  de- 
stroys the  point,  and  meaning,  and 
pertinency  of  Moth's  remark.  "A  mes- 
sage well-sympathised"  means  a  mis- 
sion well  concocted,  an  embassy  con- 
sistent with  itself,  which,  says  Moth, 
this  one  is,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  case  of 
horse  (Costard)  representing  an  ass 
— (to-wit,  yourself,  master  mine.)  Yet 
Mr  Collier  says  that  "  we  ought  un- 
questionably to  substitute  messenger 
for  message." 

Moth,  the  page,  having  gone  to  fetch 
Costard,  Armado  says — 

"  A  most  acute  juvenal,  voluble,  and  free  of 

grace. 
By  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in 

thy  face, 
Most  rude  Melancholy,  valour  gives  thee 

place." 

The  MS.  corrector  alters  the  last  line 
into  "  moist-eyed  melancholy  ;"  and 
Mr  Collier  remarks,  "'Most  rude  mel- 
ancholy '  has  no  particular  appropri- 
ateness, whereas  *  moist-eyed  melan- 
choly '  is  peculiarly  accordant  with  the 
sighs  Armado  breathes,  in  due  apology, 
to  the  face  of  the  welkin."  No  par- 
ticular appropriateness !  when  the 
euphuist  is  in  the  very  act  of  apolo- 
gising to  the  welkin  for  the  breach  of 
good  manners  of  which  his  "  most 
rude  melancholy  "  has  compelled  him 
to  be  guilty.  What  else  could  he,  in 
the  circumstances,  have  called  his 
melancholy  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
priety? Oh,  silly  margins  !  you  have 
much  to  answer  for.  You  are  not 
only  stupid  yourselves,  but  you  are 
the  cause  of  stupidity  in  other  people. 
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Act  IV.  Scene  1. — Having  con- 
sidered the.  following  passage  very 
carefully,  we  are  compelled  to  side 
with  Mr  Singer  and  Mr  Dyce  in  fa- 
vour of  the  old  reading  "  fair  "  against 
"  faith,"  which  is  advocated  by  the 
MS.  corrector,  Mr  Collier,  and  Mr 
Hunter.  The  princess,  giving  money 
to  the  forester,  whom  she  playfully 
charges  with  having  called  her  any- 
thing but  good-looking,  says — 

"  Fair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than 

due. 
Forester.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you 

inherit. 
Princess.  See,  see,  my  beauty  will  be  saved 

by  merit. 

Oh,  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair 

praise." 

The  new  reading  proposed  is,  "  Oh, 
heresy  in  faith"  But  this  change  is 
not  necessary ;  indeed  it  spoils  the 
passage.  The  princess,  when  the 
forester  compliments  her,  says — "See, 
see,  my  beauty  will  be  saved  "  (not 
on  its  own  account,  for,  in  this  man's 
opinion,  I  have  little  or  none)  but  "by 
merit,"  that  is,  because  I  have  given 
him  money.  He  calls  me  an  angel  of 
light  because  I  have  given  him  half- 
a-crown.  Oh,  heresy  in  regard  to 
beauty  !  None  but  the  really  beauti- 
ful ought  to  be  so  complimented. 
Those  who  like  me  are  plain  (as  this 
man  thinks  me  in  his  heart),  and  have 
"foul  hands,"  ought  not  to  obtain  fair 
praise  —  ought  not  to  be  praised  as 
fair,  however  "  giving "  or  liberal 
these  hands  may  be.  The  heresy  here 
playfully  alluded  to  is  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  people  can  be  beautified  by 
their  gifts  as  well  as  by  their  appear- 
ance ;  just  as  a  religious  heresy  con- 
sists in  the  idea  that  a  person  can  be 
justified  by  his  works  as  well  as  by  his 
faith. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3. —The  following 
passage  has  given  some  trouble  to  the 
commentators — 

"Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  school  of  night." 

Various  substitutes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  word  "school."  The 
variorum  reads  "scowl,"  which  was 
introduced  by  Warburton.  Theobald 
conjectured  "  stole."  The  marginalia 
present  "  shade,"  which  is  as  poor  as 
poor  can  be.  We  believe  the  original 
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word  "  school  "  to  be  right,  and  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  different  badges 
and  colours  by  which  different  schools 
or  sects  or  fraternities  were  formerly 
distinguished.  "Black,"  says  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  "is  the  hue  worn  by  all 
who  belong  to  the  school  or  brother- 
hood of  night." 

The  context  of  the  following  pas- 
sage seems  fairly  to  justify  the  MS. 
correction,  by  which  "  beauty "  is 
changed  into  "  learning."  Beauty  may 
have  been  a  misprint.  Loquitur 
Biron— 

"  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  learning  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself, 
And  where  we  are  our  learning  likewise  is, 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there?  " 

This,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
emendations  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  text. 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  what  we 
learn  incidentally  from  this  play,  that, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  the  words 
"  doubt  "  and  "  debt  "  were  pro- 
nounce.d  as  they  are  spelt,  the  "  b  " 
being  sounded  no  less  than  the  "  t," 
and  that  it  was  the  height  of  affec- 
tation to  say  u  dout  "  and  "  det,"  as 
we  do  nowadays.  So  changes  the 
norma  loquendi. 

Act  V.  Scene  2.— The  following,  in 
the  old  copies,  is  obviously  a  mis- 
print— 

"So pertaunt-likQ  would  I  o'erswayhis  state, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate." 

The  variorum  edition  reads  "  portent- 
like."  In  1826,  Mr  Singer  published 
"  potent-like."  The  MS.  corrector 
suggests  "  potently ;"  and  this  we 
rather  prefer. 

When  the  princess  is  informed  of 
the  intended  wit-assault  on  her  and 
her  ladies  by  the  king  and  his  lords, 
she  exclaims — 

"  What  are  they 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  ?  " 

"To  ' charge  their  breath,'  "  says  Mr 
Collier,  "  is  nonsense,  and  the  correc- 
tor alters  it  most  naturally  to 

«  What  are  they 
That  charge  the  breach  against  us  ? '  " 

"  Should  any  one,"  says  Mr  Singer,* 
"wish  to  be  convinced  of  the  utter  im- 
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possibility  of  the  corrector  Having  had 
access  to  better  authority  than  we 
possess — nay,  of  his  utter  incapacity 
to  comprehend  the  poet,  I  would  re- 
commend this  example  of  his  skill  to 
their  consideration.  The  encounters 
with  which  the  ladies  are  threatened, 
are  encounters  of  words,  wit  combats;1'' 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that 
they  should  talk  of  their  opponents  as 
"  charging  their  breath  against  them." 
We  agree  with  Mr  Singer;  but  we 
willingly  change  "love-feat,"  in  this 
same  scene,  into  "love-suit,"  at  the 
bidding  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

*'  Oh,  poverty  in  wit ! "  exclaims  the 
princess,  when  she  and  her  ladies  have 
demolished  the  king  and  his  compan- 
ions in  the  wit-encounter.  "  Kingly- 
poor  flout !"  The  MS.  corrector  reads, 
"killed  by  pure  flout;"  and  Mr  Singer 
"  has  no  doubt "  that  "  stung  by  poor 
flout"  is  the  true  reading.  We  see 
no  reason  for  disturbing  the  original 
text.  A  double  meaning  is  no  doubt 
intended  in  the  expression  "kingly- 
poor  flout."  It  means  "  mighty  poor 
badinage;"  and  then,  a  king  being  one 
of  the  performers,  it  also  means  "re- 
partee as  poor  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  royal  lips  ;"  these  being 
usually  understood  to  be  better  fitted 
for  taking  in  than  for  giving  out  "good 
things." 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  — 
Act  I.  Scene  1.  — "Near  the  end  of 
Helena's  speech,"  says  Mr  Collier, 
"  occurs  this  couplet  where  she  is 
stating  her  determination  to  inform 
Demetrius  of  the  intended  flight  of 
Lysander  and  Hermia — 

'  And  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  ' — 

which,"  continues  Mr  Collier,  u  is 
only  just  intelligible  ;  but  the  old  cor- 
rector singularly  improves  the  passage 
by  the  word  he  substitutes — 

*  And  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  dear  recompense."1  " 

The  old  corrector  is  an  old  woman 
who,  in  this  case,  has  not  merely  mis- 
taken, but  has  directly  reversed  Shake- 
speare's meaning.  So  far  from  saying 
that  Demetrius's  thanks  will  be  any 
"  recompense  "  for  what  she  proposes 
doing,  Helena  says  the  very  reverse, 
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that  they  will  be  a  severe  aggravation 
of  her  pain.  "  A  dear  expense  "  here 
means  a  painful  purchase,  a  bitter 
bargain.  "  If  I  have  thanks,  the  sacri- 
fice which  I  make  in  giving  Demetrius 
this  information  will  be  doubly  dis- 
tressing to  me."  Of  course  she  would 
much  rather  that  Demetrius,  her  old 
lover,  did  not  thank  her  for  setting 
him  on  the  traces  of  his  new  mistress. 
Thanks  would  be  a  mockery  in  the 
circumstances,  and  this  is  what  Helena 
means  to  say.  Such  is  manifestly  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  may  be 
gathered  both  from  the  words  them- 
selves, and  from  their  connection  with 
the  context,  which  is  this — 

"  I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight : 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 
Pursue  her  ;  and  for  this  intelligence, 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense  ; 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 
To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  hack  again." 

The  sight  of  Demetrius,  and  not  his 
thanks,  was  to  be  Helena's  recompense. 
Act  II.  Scene  1. — The  corrector  is 
unquestionably  wrong  in  his  version 
of  these  lines.  Of  Titania  it  is  said 
by  one  of  the  fairies,  that 

"  The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be, 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see, 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours,"  &c. 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "all"  for 
"tall,"  and  "cups"  for  "coats,"  to 
the  manifest  deterioration  of  the  text. 
Mr  Singer  thus  explains  the  matter,  to 
the  satisfaction,  we  should  think,  of 
all  readers.  "  This  passage  has  re- 
ference to  the  band  of  gentlemen- 
pensioners  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
took  so  much  pride.  They  were  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  tallest  young 
men  of  the  best  families  and  fortune, 
and  their  dress  was  of  remarkable 
splendour — their  coats  might  well  be 
said  to  be  of  gold.  Mr  Collier's  ob- 
jection that  'cowslips  are  never  tall,' 
is  a  strange  one.  Drayton  in  his 
Nymphidia  thought  otherwise,  and 
surely  a  long-stalked  cowslip  would 
be  well  designated  by  a  fairy  as  tall." 
Act  II.  Scene  3. — The  alteration  of 
"conference"  into  "confidence"  in 
the  following  lines  is  an  improvement, 
most  decidedly,  for  the  worse.  Ly- 
sander  and  Hermia  are  going  to  sleep 
in  the  wood.  She  says  to  him — 

•"  Nay,  good  Lysander,  for  my  sake,  my  dear, 
Lye  further  off  yet,  do  not  lye  so  near. 
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Lysander.  —  Oh,  take   the   sense,  sweet,  of 

my  innocence  ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference.'1'1 

That  is,  love  puts  a  good  construction 
on  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  the  "con- 
ference," or  intercourse  of  love.  "Con- 
fidence," the  MS.  correction,  makes 
nonsense. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. —  The  margins 
seem  to  be  right  in  changing  "  What 
news,  my  love?  "  into  "  What  means 
my  love?"  in  the  speech  in  which 
Hermia  is  appealing  passionately  to 
her  old  lover  Lysander. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — But  we  cannot 
accept  the  substitution  of  "hot  ice 
and  wondrous  seething  snow  "  for  the 
much  more  Shakespearian  "hot  ice 
and  wonderous  strange  snow."  The 
late  Mr  Barren  Field's  excellent  emen- 
dation of  the  following  lines  is  borne 
out  by  the  MS.  correction — 

"  Then  know  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion's  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam." 

"Fell"  means  skin.  The  old  read- 
ing was — 

"  Then  know  that  I,  as  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion  fell.,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam." 

This  ought  to  go  into  the  text,  if  it 
has  not  done  so  already. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE — Act 
I.  Scene  1. — In  the  following  passage 
the  margins  make  rather  a  good  hit 
in  restoring  "  when"  of  the  old  edi- 
tions, which  had  been  converted  into 
"who,"  and  in  changing  "would" 
into  "  'twould." 

"  Oh,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing,  when,  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  "'twould  almost  damn 

those  ears, 
Which    hearing    them    would    call    their 

brothers  fools." 

Act  II.  Scene  1.— The  Prince  of 
Morocco  says — 

"  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun." 

Altered  by  the  MS.  corrector  into 
"burning  sun,"  which,  says  Mr  Collier, 
"seems  much  more  proper  when  the 
African  prince  is  speaking  of  his  black 
complexion  as  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
rays."  Mr  Collier  will  excuse  us  : 
the  African  Prince  is  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  is  merely  throwing 
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brightness  and  darkness  into  pic- 
turesque contrast — as  the  sun  is  bright, 
or  "  burnished,"  so  am  I  his  retainer 
dark,  or  "  shadowed."  "  To  speak  of 
the  sun,"  continues  Mr  Collier,  "  as 
artificially  '  burnished,'  is  very  un- 
worthy." True  :  but  Shakespeare 
speaks  of  it  as  naturally  burnished  ; 
and  so  far  is  this  from  being  unworthy, 
it  is,  in  the  circumstances,  highly 
poetical. 

Act  II.  Scene  9.— To  change  the 
words  "  pries  not  to  the  interior,"  into 
"  prize  not  the  interior,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  is  wantonly  to  deface  the 
undoubted  language  of  Shakespeare. 

"  What  many  men  desire  ! — that  many  may 

be  meant 

Of  the  fool  multitude,  that  chuse  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth 

teach, 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior  ;  but,  like 

the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall." 

Act  III.  Scene  2.— The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  a  very  plausible  read- 
ing in  the  lines  where  Bassanio  is 
moralising  on  the  deceitfulness  of  ex- 
ternal appearance. 

"  Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  surf 
To   a  most  dangerous  sea,  the   beauteous 

scarf 

Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 
The   seeming  truth  which   cunning  times 

put  on, 
To  entrap  the  wisest." 

The  corrector  proposes  to  put  a  full 
stop  after  Indian,  and  to  read  on — 
"beauty,  in  a  word,"  (is)  "the seem- 
ing truth,"  &c.  Mr  Singer  says, 
44  this  variation  in  the  pointing  is  no 
novelty ;  it  occurs  in  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  published  by  Scott  and 
Webster  in  1833,  and  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown  to  be  erroneous  and 
untenable  by  a  correspondent  in  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  v.  p.  483."  We  regret 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power,  at  this 
time,  to  consult  the  volume  of  Notes 
and  Queries  referred  to ;  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  see  no  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  new  reading,  except 
the  awkwardness  and  peculiarly  un- 
Shakespearian  character  of  the  con- 
struction which  it  presents.  That 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  passage  is 
evident  from  the  changes  that  have 
been  proposed.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
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gave  "  Indian  dowdy" — Mr  Singer, 
"  Indian  gipsy,"  which,  however,  he 
now  abandons.  We  still  confess 
a  partiality  for  the  old  text,  both  in 
the  words  and  in  the  pointing.  "  An 
Indian  beauty"  may  mean  the  worst 
species  of  ugliness,  just  as  a  Dutch 
nightingale  means  a  toad.  Still  we 
believe  that  a  good  deal  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  MS.  corrector's  punc- 
tuation. 

Bassanio,  descanting  on  the  por- 
trait of  Portia,  and  on  the  difficulties 
the  painter  must  have  had  to  contend 
with,  thus  expresses  his  admiration 
of  the  eyes — 

"  How  could  he   see   to  do  them  ?   having 

made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal 

both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished.'1'' 

The  corrector  reads  "  unfinished," 
which  Johnson  long  ago  condemned. 
"  Unfurnished  "  means,  as  Mr  Collier 
formerly  admitted,  unprovided  with  a 
counterpart — a  fellow-eye. 

We  willingly  concede  to  Mr  Collier 
the  "bollen"  instead  of  the  "woolen" 
bagpipe.  And  when  he  next  "  blaws 
up  his  chanter,"  may  the  devil  dance 
away  with  his  anonymous  corrector, 
and  the  bulk  of  his  emendations,  as 
effectually  as  he  ever  did  with  the 
exciseman. 

As  You  LIKE  IT— Act  I.  Scene  2. 
— In  opposition  to  Mr  Collier,  we 
take  leave  to  say  that  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  was  not  right  in  altering 
"  there  is  such  odds  in  the  man"  to 
"  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men." 
What  is  meant  to  be  said  is,  "  there 
is  such  superiority  (of  strength)  in  the 
man ;"  and  "  odds  "  formerly  signified 
superiority,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  sentence  of  Hobbes — "  The 
passion  of  laughter,"  says  Hobbes, 
"  proceedeth  from  the  sudden  ima- 
gination of  our  own  odds  and  enri- 
nency."*  Mr  Collier's  man,  who 
concurs  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  is, 
of  course,  equally  at  fault. 

Act  I.  Scene  3.—"  Safest  haste"— 
that  is,  most  convenient  despatch — 
is  much  more  probable  than  "fastest 
haste,"  inasmuch  as  the  lady  to  whom 
the  words  "  despatch  you  with  your 
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safest  haste"  are  addressed,  is  al- 
lowed ten  days  to  take  herself  off  in. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — When  Orlando, 
speaking  of  his  unnatural  brother,  in 
whose  hands  he  expresses  his  deter- 
mination to  place  himself,  rather  than 
take  to  robbing  on  the  highway,  says, 

"  I  will  rather  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,  and  bloody  brother,'1'' 

the  language  is  so  strikingly  Shake- 
sperian,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
extreme  obtuseness  can  excuse  the 
MS.  corrector's  perverse  reading — 

*'  Of  a  diverted,  proud,  and  bloody  brother." 

"  Diverted  blood,"  says  Dr  John- 
son, means  "  blood  turned  out  of  the 
course  of  nature ;  "  and  there  cannot 
be  a  finer  phrase  for  an  unnatural 
kinsman. 

Act  II.  Scene  7.— The  following 
passage  is  obviously  corrupt.  Jacques, 
inveighing  against  the  pride  of  going 
finely  dressed,  says — 

"  Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb  ?  " 

The  MS.  correction  is — 

"Till  that  the  very  means  of  wear  do  ebb." 

Mr  Singer  suggests,  "Till  that  the 
wearer's  very  means  do  ebb."  The 
two  meanings  are  the  same :  people, 
carried  away  by  pride,  dress  finely, 
until  their  means  are  exhausted. 
Bat  Mr  Singer  keeps  nearest  to  the 
old  text. 

Act  III.  Scene  4.—"  Capable  im- 
pressure  "  must  be  vindicated  as  the 
undoubted  language  of  Shakespeare, 
against  the  MS.  corrector,  Mr  Col- 
lier, and  Mr  Singer,  all  of  whom  would 
advocate  "  palpable  impressure." 

"  Lean  but  on  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  capable  impressure, 
Thy  palm  a  moment  keeps." 

"  Capable  impressure  "  means  an  in- 
dentation in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
sufficiently  deep  to  contain  something 
within  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Both  the  MS. 
corrector  and  Mr  Collier  have  totally 
misunderstood  Rosalind,  when  she 
says,  "  Marry,  that  should  you,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wit."  The  meaning,  one  would 
think,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

Act  V.  Scene  4. — And  equally  ob- 
vious is  the  meaning  of  the  following 
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line,  which  requires  no  emendation. 
Orlando  says  that  he  is 

"  As  those  who  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they 
fear." 

That  is,  he  is  as  those  who  fear  that 
they  are  feeding  on  mere  hope — hope 
which  is  not  to  end  in  fruition — and 
who  are  certain  that  they  fear  or  ap- 
prehend the  worst : — a  painful  state 
to  be  in.  The  marginal  correction, 
"As  those  who  fear  to  hope,  and 
know  they  fear,"  is  nonsense. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. — 
Induction.  Scene  I.— -We  agree  with 
the  margins  in  thinking  that  the  fol- 
lowing line  requires  to  be  amended, 
by  the  insertion  of  "what"  or  "who." 
In  the  directions  given  about  the 
tricks  to  be  played  off  on  Sly,  it  is 
said— 

"  And  when  he   says   he   is — say  that  he 
dreams." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads,  properly 
as  we  think — 

"  And  when  he  says  what  he  is,  say  that  he 
dreams." 

Scene  2. — There  is  something  very 
feasible  in  the  corrector's  gloss  on 
the  word  " sheer-ale."  For  "sheer" 
he  writes  "Warwickshire,"  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  "shire  (pro- 
nounced sheer)  ale  "  is  the  true  read- 
ing. 

Act  I.  /Scene  1. — One  of  the  hap- 
piest and  most  undoubted  emendations 
in  Mr  Collier's  folio,  and  one  which, 
in  his  preface,  he  wisely  places  in  the 
front  of  his  case,  now  comes  before 
us — "ethics"  for  "cheeks,"  in  these 
lines  in  which  Tranio  gives  advice  to 
his  master  Lucentio — 

"  Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  checks, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjured;" 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning 
"  checks  "  as  a  misprint  for  "  ethics," 
which  from  this  time  henceforward 
we  hope  to  see  the  universal  reading. 
It  is  surprising  that  it  should  not 
have  become  so  long  ago,  having  been 
proposed  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  nearly 
a  hundred  years  since,  and  star- 
ing every  recent  editor  in  the  face 
from  among  the  notes  of  the  variorum. 
Mr  Singer  alone  had  the  good  taste 
to  print  it  in  his  text  of  1826. 
Let  us  here  bestow  a  passing  com- 
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mendation  on  Mr  Hunter  for  a  very 
ingenious  reading,  or  rather  for  what 
is  better,  a  very  acceptable  restora- 
tion of  the  old  text,  which  had  been 
corrupted  by  Kowe  and  all  subsequent 
editors.  In  the  same  speech,  Tranio, 
who  is  advising  Lucentio  not  to  study 
too  hard,  says,  according  to  all  the 
common  copies — 

"  Talk  logic  wi'  th'  acquaintance  that  you 
have." 

The  elder  copies  read — 

"Balk  logic,  wi'  th'  acquaintance  that  you 
have.'* 

This  means,  cut  logic,  with  such  a 
smattering  of  it  as  you  already  pos- 
sess ;  or,  as  Mr  Hunter  explains  it, 
**  give  the  go-by  to  logic,  as  satis- 
fied with  the  acquaintance  you  have 
already  gained  with  it."  "Balk" 
ought  certainly  to  replace  "talk "in 
all  future  editions,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  Mr  Hunter  for  the  emen- 
dation.* 

How  scandalous  it  is  to  change 
"mould"  into  "mood"  in  the  follow- 
ing lines,  addressed  by  Hortensio  to 
the  termagant  Kate : — 

"  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  ?     No 

mates  for  you : 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould." 

Kate  was  not,  at  least  so  thought 
Hortensio,  one  of  those, 

'Quas  meliore  lutofinxit  praecordia  Titan." 

Act  II.  Scene  1.— We  greatly  pre- 
fer Mr  Singer's  amendment  of  what 
follows  to  the  MS.  corrector's.  The 
common  text  is  this : — 

"  PetrucUo  (to  Kate).— Women  were  made 

to  bear,  and  so  were  you. 
Katherine.  —  No   such  jade,  sir,  as  you,  if 

me  you  mean." 

This  being  scarcely  sense,  the  cor- 
rector says — 

"  No  such  jade  to  bear  you,  if  me  you  mean." 

Mr  Singer  says, 

"  No  such  load  as  you,  sir,  if  me  you  mean." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. — "An  ancient 
angel  coming  down  the  hill "  has 
puzzled  the  commentators.  The  mar- 
gins read  "  ambler."  We  prefer  the 
received  text  —  the  word  "angel" 
being  probably  used  in  its  old  sense 
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of  messenger,  with  a  spice  of  the 
ludicrous  in  its  employment. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — Vincentio,  who 
is  on  the  point  of  being  carried  to 
jail,  exclaims — 

"  Thus  strangers  may  he  haled  and  abused." 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  "  han- 
dled ; "  and  Mr  Collier  says  that 
"  haled "  is  a  misprint,  and  the  line 
"  hardly  a  verse."  It  is  a  very  good 
verse ;  and  "  haled  "  is  the  very,  in- 
deed the  only,  word  proper  to  the 
place.  On  turning,  however,  to  Mr 
Collier's  appendix,  we  find  that  he 
says,  "It  may  be  doubted  whether 
4  haled  '  is  not  to  be  taken  as  hauled; 
but  still  the  true  word  may  have  been 
handled."  This  is  not  to  be  doubted ; 
"  haled  "  is  certainly  to  be  taken  for 
hauled,  and  "  handled  "  cannot  have 
been  the  right  word. 

ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL — 
Act  I.  Scenel. — In  Helena's  soliloquy, 
near  the  end  of  the  scene,  the  cor- 
rector, by  the  perverse  transposition 
of  two  words,  changes  sense  into 
nonsense.  She  says — 

"  The  mightiest    space    in    fortune   nature 

brings 
To  join  like  likes    and    kiss    like    native 

things." 

The  lady  is  in  love  with  Bertram, 
who  is  greatly  above  her  in  rank  and 
in  fortune ;  and  the  meaning  is,  that 
all-powerful  nature  brings  things"(her- 
self,  for  example,  and  Bertram)  which 
are  separated  by  the  widest  interval 
of  fortune,  to  join  as  if  they  were 
"  likes "  or  pairs,  and  to  kiss  as  if 
they  were  kindred  things.  The  MS. 
corrector  reverses  this  meaning,  and 
reads — 
"  The  mightiest  space  in  nature  fortune 

brings 
To  join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things." 

But  there  was  no  "  space "  at  all 
between  Helena  and  Bertram  in 
point  of  "  nature."  They  were  both 
unexceptionable  human  beings.  They 
were  separated  only  by  a  disparity  of 
"  fortune."  Why  does  the  MS.  cor- 
rector go  so  assiduously  out  of  his 
way  for  the  mere  purpose  of  blun- 
dering, and  why  does  Mr  Collier  so 
patiently  endorse  his  eccentricities? 
That  is  indeed  marvellous. 


*  See  New  Illustrations,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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Act  1.  Scene  3. — Helena  says — 

"  You  know  my  father  left  me  some  pre- 
scriptions 

Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  was  his 
reading 

And  manifest  experience." 

Read  "  manifold,"  says  the  corrector; 
and  Mr  Collier  adds,  "  we  may  safely 
admit  the  emendation."  Retain  the 
old  reading,  say  we;  "manifest" 
means  sure,  well-grounded,  indisput- 
able, and  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  word  than  "  ma- 
nifold." 

Act  III.  Scene  2.— The  countess, 
comforting  Helena,  who  has  been  de- 
serted by  Bertram,  says — 

"  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer, 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety." 

"  The  old  corrector,"  says  Mr  Col- 
lier, "  tells  us,  and  we  may  readily 
believe  him,  that  there  is  a  small  but 
important  error  in  the  second  line. 
He  reads—- 

'  If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as  thine 
Thou  robbest  me  of  a  moiety.'  " 

The  small  but  important  error  here 
referred  to  is  committed  by  the  old 
corrector  himself.  The  countess,  to 
give  her  words  in  plain  prose,  says — 
if  you  keep  to  yourself  all  the  griefs 
which  are  thine,  you  rob  me  of  my 
share  of  them.  The  context  where 
the  countess  adds — 

"  He  was  my  son, 

But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child," 

seems  to  have  misled  the  old  cor- 
rector. He  appears  to  have  supposed 
that  the  countess  had  griefs  of  her 
own,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of 
her  son  Bertram,  and  that  she  pro- 
tests against  Helena's  monopolising 
these  together  with  her  own.  This  is 
the  only  ground  on  which  "as"  can 
be  defended.  But  the  answer  is,  that 
although  the  countess  may  have  had 
such  griefs,  she  was  too  proud  to  ex- 
press them.  She  merely  expresses 
her  desire  to  participate  in  the  afflic- 
tions which  are  Helena's.  This  is 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  in 
which  Shakespeare  shows  his  fine 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  What- 
ever grief  a  proud  mother  may  feel  on 
account  of  a  disobedient  son,  anger  is 
the  only  sentiment  which  she  will 
express  towards  him.  The  word  "  as," 


however,  had  the  countess  used  if, 
would  have  -been  equivalent  to  an 
expression  of  grief,  and  not  merely 
of  indignation;  and  therefore  we 
strongly  advocate  its  rejection,  and 
the  retention  in  the  text  of  the  word 
"  are." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. — The  following  is 
a  troublesome  passage.  Diana  says- 
to  Bertram,  who  is  pressing  his  suit 
upon  her — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  ropes,  in  such  a  scarre, 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves." 

This  is  the  old  reading,  and  it  is 
manifestly  corrupt.  Rowe,  the  ear- 
liest of  the  variorum  editors,  reads — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  affairs* 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves." 

Malone  gives  "  in  such  a  scene  "  for 
"in  such  a  scarre."  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  "  in  such  a  suit"  Mr 
Singer  says  "that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  the  word  scarre  at  all :  it 
here  signifies  any  surprise  or  alarm, 
and  what  we  should  now  write  a 
scare."  We  agree  with  Mr  Singer ; 
and,  following  his  suggestion,  we  give 
our  vote  for  the  following  correction — 

"  I  see  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  scare 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves." 

That  is,  I  see  that  men  expect  that 
we  (poor  women)  will  lose  our  self- 
possession  in  the  flurry  or  agitation, 
into  which  we  are  thrown  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  their  addresses. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.— We  willingly 
change  the  received  stage  direction, 
"  enter  a  gentle  astringer" — a  most 
perplexing  character  certainly — into 
"  enter  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,"  as 
proposed  by  the  old  corrector,  who, 
in  this  case,  corrects  like  a  human: 
being. 

Act  V.  Scene  3. — To  change  the  fine 
expression 

"  Natural  rebellion  done  in  the  Hade  of 
youth." 

into  "  Natural  rebellion  done  in  the 
blaze  of  youth,"  is  to  convert  a  poeticism 
into  a  barbarism.  "The  blade  of  youth" 
is  the  springtime  of  life.  Besides, 
there  is  an  affinity  between  the  word 
"  natural"  and  the  word  "  blade,'* 
which  proves  the  latter  to  have  been- 
Shakespeare's  expression. 

If  "  all  was  well  that  ended  well,"' 
as  the  title  of  this  play  declares  to  be 
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the  case,  the  MS.  corrections  through- 
out it  would  be  impregnable  ;  for 
these  end  with  one  of  the  very  happiest 
conjectural  emendations  that  ever  was 
proposed.  Bertram,  explaining  how 
Diana  obtained  from  him  the  ring, 
says,  according  to  the  received  text, 

"  Her  insult  coming,  and  her  modern  grace 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate." 

"  Insuit  coming"  has  baffled  the 
world.  The  marginalia  give  us,  u  Her 
infinite  cunning  and  her  modern  grace 
subdued  me  to  her  rate."  It  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  this  excellent  emen- 
dation, which  ought  unquestionably 
to  be  admitted  into  the  text,  was  also 
started  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr  Walker,  author  of  the  "  original." 

TWELFTH  NIGHT,  on  WHAT  YOU 
WILL — Act II.  Scene  1. — The  following 
words  in  italics  are  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  MS.  correction  of  the  place  is 
certainly  a  very  bad  piece  of  tinkering. 
Sebastian  is  speaking  of  his  reputed 
likeness  to  his  sister  Viola — "  A  lady, 
sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much  re- 
sembled me,  was  of  many  accounted 
beautiful ;  but  though  I  could  not, 
with  such  estimable  wonder,  overfar 
believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly 
publish  her,"  &c.  The  margins  give 
us — u  But  though  I  could  not  with  self- 
estimation  wander  so  far  to  believe 
that."  But  who  can  believe  that, 
Shakespeare  would  wander  so  far  in 
his  speech  as  to  write  in  such  a  round- 
about feckless  fashion  as  this  ?  What 
he  really  wrote  it  may  now  be  hope- 
less to  inquire. 

Act  II.  Scene  V. — Malvolio  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  ideal  eleva- 
tion says,  "And  then  to  have  the 
humour  of  state,"  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector changes  into  the  poverty  of 
"  the  honour  of  state,"  overlooking 
the  consideration  that  u  the  humour 
of  state"  means  the  high  airs,  the  ca- 
pricious insolence,  of  authority,  which 
is  precisely  what  Malvolio  is  glorying 
that  he  shall  by  and  by  have  it  in 
his  power  to  exhibit. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — We  never  can 
consent  to  change  "  venerable"  into 
"  veritable,"  at  the  bidding  of  the  ve- 
nerable corrector,  in  these  lines — 

"And  to  his  image  which  methought  did 

promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion." 


"  The  word  *  devotion,' "  says  Mr 
Singer,  "  at  once  determines  that  ve- 
nerable was  the  poet's  word." 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — How  much  more 
Shakesperian  is  the  line — u  A  contract 
of  eternal  bond  of  love,"  than  the 
corrector's 

"A  contract  and  eternal  bond  of  love." 

The  word  "  bond"  is  here  used  not  as- 
a  legal  term,  but  in  the  more  poetical 
sense  of  union. 

WINTER'S  TALE— Act  I.  Scene  2. — 
We  agree  with  Mr  Collier  in  his  re- 
mark, that  "  there  is  no  doubt  we 
ought  to  amend  the  words  of  the  old 
copies,  '  What  lady  she  her  lord'  by 
reading, '  What  lady  should  her  lord,"* 
as  given  by  the  MS.  corrector. 

In  the  same  scene,  Leontes,  expati- 
ating on  the  falsehood  of  women,  says — 

"  But  were  they  false 
As  o'erdy^d  blacks,  as  winds,  as  waters." 

That  is,  as  false  as  "  blacks"  that  have 
been  dyed  again  and  again  until  they 
have  become  quite  rotten.  This  seems 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  it  does 
not  satisfy  our  anonymous  friend,  who 
proposes  u  as  our  dead  blacks  ;"  that 
is,  as  our  mourning  clothes,  which, 
says  Mr  Collier,  being  "  worn  at  the 
death  of  persons  whose  loss  was  not 
at  all  lamented,"  may  therefore  be 
termed  false  or  hypocritical.  But 
surely  all  persons  who  wear  mourning 
are  not  hypocrites ;  and  therefore  this 
new  reading  falls  ineffectual  to  the 
ground. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3. — We  perceive  no- 
thing worthy  of  adoption  or  animad- 
version till  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing. Florizel  is  making  himself  very 
agreeable  to  Perdita,  whereupon  Ca- 
millo,  noticing  their  intimacy,  re- 
marks, as  the  old  copies  give  it — 

"  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  on't." 

There  is  something  obviously  wrong 
here.  Theobald  proposed — 

"  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out." 

Something  that  calls  up  her  blushes. 
This  is  the  received  reading,  and  an 
excellent  emendation  it  is.  But  on 
the  whole  we  prefer  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's, which,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
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so  poetical  as  Theobald's,  strikes  us  as 
more  natural  and  simple  when  taken 
with  the  context. 

"  He  tells  her  something 
Which  wakes  her  blood.     Look  on't !     Good 

sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream." 

On  second  thoughts,  we  are  not  sure 
that  this  is  not  more  poetical  and  dra- 
matic than  the  other.  At  any  rate, 
we  give  it  our  suffrage. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word 
"jape,"  signifying  a  jest,  which  we 
willingly  accept  on  the  authority  of 
the  MS.  corrector,  in  place  of  the  un- 
intelligible word  "  gap,"  in  the  speech 
where  "  some  stretch- mouthed  rascal" 
is  said  "  to  break  a  foul  jape  into  the 
matter."  The  reading  hitherto  has 
been  "  gap."  This,  however,  is  a 
hiatus  only  mediocriter  deflendus.  The 
next  is  a  very  lamentable  case. 

Act  V.  Scene  3. — Here  the  corrector 
interpolates  a  whole  line  of  his  own, 
which  we  can  by  no  means  accept. 
The  miserable  Leontes,  gazing  on  the 
supposed  statue  of  his  wife,  Hermione, 
which  is  in  reality  her  living  self, 
says,  according  to  the  received  text — 

"  Let  be,  let  be, 

Would  I  were  dead  ;  but  that  methinks  al- 
ready— 

What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  see,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed,  and  that 

those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ?" 

Here  the  train  of  emotion  is  evidently 
this  :  —  Would  I  were  dead,  but 
that  methinks  already  (he  is  about  to 
add)  I  am,  when  the  life-like  appear- 
ance of  the  statue  forcibly  impresses 


his  senses,  whereupon  he  checks  him- 
self and  exclaims,  "  What  was  he  that 
did  make  it" — a  god  or  a  mere  man, 
&c.  The  MS.  corrector  favours  ua 
with  the  following  version — 

«  Let  be,  let  be, 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that  methinks  al- 
ready 

/  am  but  dead,  stone  looking  upon  stone  : 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?  see,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breathed  ?"  &c. 

The  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
making  Shakespeare  write  poorly,  he 
frequently  insists  on  making  him  write 
contradictorily,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance. I  am  stone,  says  Leontes, 
according  to  this  version,  looking  upon 
stone,  for  see,  my  lord,  the  statue 
breathes,  these  veins  do  verily  bear 
blood.  Is  not  that  a  proof,  my  lord, 
that  this  statue  is  mere  stone  ?  Most 
people  would  have  considered  this  a 
proof  of  the  very  contrary.  Not  so  the 
MS.  corrector,  who  is  the  father  of 
the  emendation ;  not  so  Mr  Collier, 
who  says  that  "  we  may  be  thankful 
that  this  line  has  been  furnished,  since 
it  adds  so  much  to  the  force  and  clear- 
ness of  the  speech  of  Leontes."  Truly, 
we  must  be  thankful  for  very  small 
literary  mercies  !  Mr  Collier  may  be 
assured  that  the  very  thing  which 
Leontes  says  most  strongly,  by  impli- 
cation, in  this  speech  is,  that  he  is  not 
stone  looking  upon  stone. 

Our  space  being  exhausted,  we  must 
reserve  for  our  next  Number  the  con- 
tinuation of  our  survey  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  as  amended  by  Mr  Col- 
lier's anonymous  corrector. 
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Two  Frenchman  have  just  publish- 
ed, at  an  opportune  moment,  a  curious 
book.  One  of  them  needs  no  intro- 
duction here.  The  readers  who  have 
twice  encountered,  in  BlackwoocCs 
pages,  the  vivacious  and  intelligent  Dr 
Yvan,  first  under  canvass  for  Bour- 
bon, and  then  roaming  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  will  gladly,  we  are  per- 
suaded, meet  him  again  amongst  the 
mandarins.  This  time  he  is  not  alone, 
but  has  taken  to  himself  a  coadjutor, 
in  the  person  of  M.  Gallery,  once  a 
missionary,  and,  since  then,  inter- 
preter to  the  French  embassy  in  China 
— to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr 
Yvan  was  attached  as  physician.  M. 
Gallery  is  author  of  a  Chinese  dictionr 
ary,  of  a  system  of  Chinese  writing, 
and  of  translations  from  the  same 
language.  When  we  add  that  both 
gentlemen,  although  at  present  in 
France,  were  long  and  lately  resident 
in  China,  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  acquisition  of 
sound  information  respecting  its  state 
and  politics,  and  that  they  have  had 
free  access  to  the  archives  of  their 
embassy,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  have  efficiently  carried  out 
their  intention  of  giving  a  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  civil  war  now  waging  in  that 
country,  bringing  it  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  co -operation  of 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
tongue  must  have  been  invaluable, 
and  perhaps  indispensable  to  Dr 
Yvan,  who,  for  his  part,  has  evi- 
dently contributed  to  the  common 
stock  his  shrewd  and  observant  spirit 
and  pleasant  unaffected  style.  The 
book,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  the  second  week  of  July,  has 
reached  us  rather  late  for  deliberate 
review  in  the  August  number  of  the 
Magazine,  but  there  is  still  time  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents. 

"  The  Chinese  insurrection,"  Dr 
Yvan  commences,  "is  one  of  the 
most  considerable  events  of  the  pre- 
sent time :  politicians  of  all  countries 


watch  with  curiosity  the  march  of  that 
insurgent  army  which,  for  three  years 
past,  has  moved  steadily  onwards  with, 
the  avowed  object  of  upsetting  the 
Tartar  dynasty."  The  Doctor  then 
sketches,  in  a  few  very  interesting 
pages,  the  chief  events  of  Chinese 
history  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  the  biography  of  the  last 
emperor,  deceased  in  1850,  and  to  the 
situation  of  the  Chinese  empire  at  the 
close  of  his  reign. 

The  late  emperor,  who  assumed, 
upon  ascending  the  throne,  the  name 
of  Tao-Kouang,  Brilliant  Reason,  was 
the  second  son  of  Emperor  Kia-King, 
a  feeble  and  incapable  monarch,  whose 
power  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  favourite,  a  certain  Lin- 
King,  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  In 
Chinese  annals,  incidents  of  this  kind 
are,  we  are  told,  by  no  means  rare. 
The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  has  always 
great  influence  in  palace  intrigues, 
and  his  degraded  condition  by  no 
means  constitutes,  in  that  singular 
country,  a  bar  to  his  ambition.  That 
of  Lin-King  was  boundless.  He 
aspired  to  the  throne.  Having  gained 
over  most  of  the  military  mandarins, 
he  marched  into  Pekiu — one  day  that 
the  emperor  was  out  hunting  with  his 
sons — a  body  of  troops  whose  chiefs 
were  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and  dis- 
tributed them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace.  His  plan  was  to  kill  the 
emperor  and  princes,  and  have  him- 
self proclaimed  by  the  army.  To- 
wards evening  Kia-King  and  his 
eldest  son  returned  to  the  palace, 
whose  gates  had  scarcely  closed  be- 
hind them  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
troops.  In  his  haste  and  agitation 
the  chief  eunuch  had  not  noticed  that 
the  emperor's  second  son  had  not  re- 
turned with  his  father.  The  conspi- 
racy had  just  broken  out,  when  that 
prince  entered  Pekin.  He  was  alone, 
in  a  hunting  dress,  with  none  of  the 
insignia  of  his  rank,  and  he  rode 
through  the  streets  unrecognised, 
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noting  the  general  tumult  and  con- 
fusion, whose  cause  he  soon  under- 
stood. Outside  the  palace  he  found 
the  ambitious  eunuch  haranguing  his 
partisans,  and  at  once  perceived  that 
his  father's  favourite,  at  whose  inso- 
lence he  had  often  felt  indignant,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  revolt.  Mingling 
with  the  throng  of  horsemen,  he  drew 
near  to  the  traitor ;  amidst  a  host  of 
enemies,  neither  his  coolness  nor  his 
courage  failed  him.  Neither  did  his 
skill :  he  tore  from  his  coat  its  round 
metal  buttons,  slipped  them  into  his 
fowling-piece,  took  a  short  aim  at 
Lin-King,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot!  Upon  their  leader's  fall, 
the  rebels  fled,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  and  the  prince  triumphantly 
entered  the  palace,  whose  threshold 
they  had  not  yet  sullied.  Old  Kia- 
King  learned,  at  one  time,  his  past 
danger  and  present  safety. 

The  prince  who  had  displayed  such 
happy  promptitude  and  presence  of 
mind,  ascended  the  throne  of  China 
in  1820.  He  was  then  forty  years  of 
age.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
princes  of  his  dynasty,  he  had  married 
a  Tartar — a  big-footed  woman.  By 
her  he  had  no  children  ;  but  his  con- 
cubines had  borne  him  a  numerous 
family.  In  China,  law  and  usage  re- 
cognise no  difference  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  children.  All 
have  the  same  rights  of  succession. 

"  During  the  first  period  of  his 
reign,  Tao-Kouang  selected  his  minis- 
ters from  amongst  those  statesmen 
who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  were 
the  faithful  guardians  of  Chinese  tra- 
ditions. Every  nation  that  traces  its 
history  to  a  very  remote  period  has 
its  conservative  party.  In  quiet  times 
the  government  lies  naturally  in  the 
hands  of  these  representatives  of  old 
national  guarantees.  But  when  it 
becomes  indispensable  to  modify  an- 
cient institutions,  their  exclusive  at- 
tachment to  things  of  the  past  becomes 
a  real  danger.  This  political  truth  is 
as  perceptible  in  the  history  of  the 
revolution  of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
as  in  our  own.  Tao-Kouaug's  agents, 
Chinese  to  the  backbone,  and  full  of 
superb  disdain  for  the  barbarians,  led 
their  country  into  a  disastrous  war, 
because  they  did  not  understand  that 
the  moment  was  come  for  them  to 
descend  from  the  diplomatic  eleva- 


tion upon  which  their  presumption 
and  European  forbearance  had  so 
long  maintained  them.  At  a  later 
period,  the  same  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times  brought 
on  the  insurrection  whose  history  we 
are  about  to  trace,  so  that  the  two 
most  important  events  that  Chinese 
annals  have  recorded  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  war  with  Eng- 
land and  the  revolt  of  Kouang-Si, 
have  been  determined  by  the  same 
cause." 

Dr  Yvan  then  gives  an  outline  of 
the  dispute  with  England,  the  conse- 
quent war  and  ultimate  treaty,  upon 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
since  the  circumstances  are  familiar 
to  most  English  readers,  although  in 
France  they  have  been  often  distort- 
ed, and  to  many  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  He  blames  Lin,  whom  he 
describes  as  being  then  "  a  man  of 
about  fifty,  wearing  the  plain  red 
button  and  the  peacock's  feather  with 
two  eyes,"  for  his  seizure  of  the 
opium,  especially  because,  by  his  zeal, 
activity,  and  by  the  terror  he  inspired, 
he  had  given  life  and  vigour  to  the 
Chinese  custom-house,  and  had  made 
a  great  advance  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  opium  smuggling.  "  In 
France, "  says  MM.  Callery  and 
Yvan,  "where  ideas  are  not  always 
just,  it  is  taken  as  an  established  fact 
that,  in  the  opium  war,  all  the  oppres- 
sion was  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and 
that  right  succumbed  when  the  treaty 
of  Nankin  was  signed.  Nothing  can 
be  falser  than  this.  The  English 
smuggled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  exactly  as  smuggling  is- 
to  this  day  carried  on  by  foreigners 
on  our  coasts  and  frontiers ;  but  it 
has  not  yet,  that  we  are  aware,  been 
established  as  a  principle  that  govern- 
ment may  seize  foreign  merchants 
and  threaten  them  with  death,  upon 
the  pretext  that  vessels  with  prohibit- 
ed merchandise  are  riding  at  anchor 
off  Havre  or  Marseilles."  It  is  very 
courageous  of  these  gentlemen  thus- 
to  tell  their  countrymen  the  truth. 
We  hope  it  will  not  injure  the  sale  of 
their  book;  we  have  small  expecta- 
tion of  its  making  many  converts 
from  the  received  opinion  in  France, 
that  the  part  played  by  the  English 
in  the  whole  of  the  Chinese  affair  was- 
that  of  wholesale  poisoners,  cramming 
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their  drug  down  their  victim's  throat 
at  bayonet's  point. 

When  Commissioner  Lin  had  done 
all  the  mischief  he  could,  burying  the 
opium  with  quicklime,  and  bringing 
a  British  squadron  up  Canton  river, 
blazing  at  the  forts,  he  was  recalled, 
and  Ki-chan  replaced  him.  Ki-chan 
was  a  capable  man,  resolute  but  pru- 
dent; he  saw  that  China  had  found 
more  than  her  match,  and  at  once 
accepted  the  barbarian  ultimatum. 
The  emperor  refused  his  sanction, 
and  inflicted  upon  the  unlucky  nego- 
tiator the  most  signal  disgrace  any 
high  functionary  had  endured  during 
his  reign.  Poor  Ki-chan  was  publicly 
degraded,  his  property  confiscated, 
his  house  razed,  his  concubines  were 
sold,  and  he  himself  was  sent,  an 
exile,  into  the  depths  of  Tartary. 
Those  who  would  know  more  of  him 
need  but  refer  to  MM.  Hue  and 
Gabet's  curious  journey  to  Thibet. 
At  Lass  a,  those  intrepid  travellers 
knew  him  well.  Dr  Yvan  and  Mr 
Gallery  were  intimate  with  another 
Chinese  diplomatist,  Ki-in,  a  relation 
of  the  emperor,  who  signed  the  treaty 
of  Nankin,  and  whom  they  consider 
one  of  the  two  greatest  statesmen 
that  Tao-Kouang  had.  The  other  was 
Mou-tchang-ha,  the  Chinese  prime 
minister  or  president  of  the  council. 
u  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Sublime 
Emperor,  the  son  of  Heaven,  never 
exactly  knew  what  passed  between 
the  English  and  the  Chinese.  He 
died,  doubtless,  in  the  consolatory 
belief  that  his  troops  were  invincible, 
and  that,  if  Hong-Kong  had  been 
given,  as  an  alms,  to  a  few  miserable 
foreigners,  it  was  because  they  had 
implored  the  happiness  of  becoming 
his  subjects."  The  treaty  of  Nan- 
kin signed,  Ki-in,  named  governor 
of  the  two  provinces  of  Kouang-Tong 
and  Kouang-Si,  took  up  his  abode 
at  Canton.  By  the  disposition  he 
showed  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
foreigners,  and  by  his  enlightened 
and  progressive  policy,  he  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  bigoted 
populace,  who  accused  him  of  leaning 
to  the  barbarians  and  betraying  his 
sovereign.  In  innumerable  placards 
he  was  held  up  to  popular  odium  and 
vengeance.  "  Our  carnivorous  man- 
darins," began  one  of  these  violent 
and  incendiary  hand-bills,  given  by 
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Dr  Yvan,  "have  hitherto  connived 
at  all  that  those  English  bandits  have 
done  against  order  and  justice,  and 
five  hundred  years  hence  our  nation 
will  still  deplore  its  humiliation.  In 
the  5th  moon  of  this  year,  mone  than 
twenty  Chinese  were  killed  by  the 
strangers :  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  buried  in  the  belly 
of  the  fishes ;  but  our  high  authorities 
have  treated  these  affairs  as  if  they 
had  not  heard  speak  of  them ;  they 
have  considered  the  foreign  devils  as 
if  they  were  gods,  have  taken  no 
more  account  of  Chinese  than  if  they 
were  dog's  meat,  and  have  despised 
men's  lives  like  the  hairs  that  are 
shaved  off  the  head.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  lamented  and  been  in- 
dignant ;  grief  has  penetrated  the  mar- 
row of  their  bones,"  &c.  &c.  These 
absurd  accusations  and  calumnies  had 
not,  at  the  time,  any  influence  on  Ki- 
in's  political  destiny.  The  emperor 
recalled  him  to  Pekin,  graced  him 
with  new  dignities,  and  made  him 
Mou-tchang-ha's  colleague.  These 
two  statesmen  then  tried  to  introduce 
certain  reforms,  beginning  with  the 
army,  whose  bows  and  arrows  and 
old  matchlocks  they  exchanged  for 
percussion  guns — thus  jumping  clean 
over  the  intermediate  stage  of  flint 
and  steel.  A  curious  illustration  of 
Chinese  immobility  for  centuries. 
After  a  years'  trial,  Ki-in  reported 
the  great  perfection  attained  by  arti- 
ficers, officers,  and  soldiers,  in  manu- 
facturing and  making  use  of  the  new 
implements  of  war.  This  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  Tao-Kouang's 
reign.  The  conciliatory  spirit  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  two  mini- 
sters gave  promise  of  that  practical 
progress  which  even  the  most  con- 
servative Europeans  must  admit  to 
be  needed  in  China.  Suddenly  an 
unexpected  and  important  event 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

"  Upon  the  26th  February,  1850"— 
thus  does  Dr  Yvan,  after  his  brief 
preliminary  retrospect,  commence  his 
second  chapter — "  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  approaches  to  the 
imperial  palace  at  Pekin  were  ob- 
structed by  a  compact  crowd  of  man- 
darins of  the  inferior  classes,  and  of 
servants  in  white  garments  with  yel- 
low girdles,  conversing  in  a  low  voice, 
whilst  their  features  wore  an  expres- 
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sion  of  official  grief.    In  the  midst  of    civilisation.    The  tale  he  tells  abounds 


this  throng  of  subordinate  function- 
aries, stood  sixteen  individuals,  each 
attended  by  aserv ant  holding  a  saddle- 
horse.  These  sixteen  persons  wore 
the  satin  cap  fastened  under  the  chin 
and  surmounted  by  the  white  button ; 
they  had  a  girdle  of  bells ;  a  tube  of 
a  yellow  colour  was  slung  over  their 
shoulders,  and  they  all  carried  whips. 
A  great  dignitary  issued  from  the 
palace,  and  delivered,  with  his  own 
hand,  to  each  one  of  these  men,  a 
despatch  closed  with  the  imperial  red 
seal ;  they  received  it  with  a  bow, 
brought  each  the  yellow  tube  round 
upon  his  breast,  and  respectfully  placed 
within  it  the  official  despatch.  Then 
they  mounted  their  horses,  and  the 
grooms  fastened  them  to  the  saddle 
with  straps  that  passed  over  the 
thighs.  When  they  were  thus  well 
secured,  the  crowd  opened  a  passage, 
and  the  horses  set  off  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.  These  sixteen  messen- 
gers, known  as  Feima,  flying  horses, 
were  bound  to  get  over  six  hundred 
li — sixty  leagues — in  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  bore  the  following 
despatch  to  the  governors-general  of 
the  sixteen  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire : — 

U4In  great  haste,  the  minister  of 
rites  informs  the  Governor-general 
that,  upon  the  14th  of  the  first  moon, 
the  Supreme  Emperor,  mounted  upon 
the  dragon,  departed  for  the  ethereal 
regions.  In  the  morning,  at  the  hour 
of  mao,  his  Celestial  Majesty  trans- 
mitted the  imperial  dignity  to  his 
fourth  son,  Se-go-Ko,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, at  the  hour  of  Aai',  departed  for 
the  abode  of  the  gods.' " 

Directions  for  mourning  completed 
the  despatch.  Agreeably  with  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  the  defunct 
sovereign  had  named  his  successor. 
It  was  his  fourth  son.  But  he  had 
deviated  from  ancient  custom  by  a 
verbal  nomination.  The  legacy  of 
supreme  power  was  usually  trans- 
mitted, long  beforehand,  by  a  solemn 
act,  deposited  in  a  golden  coffer, 
opened  with  great  ceremony  upon  the 
emperor's  death.  Even  in  China, 
however,  this  last  will  and  testament 
has  not  always  been  respected,  and  of 
this  Dr  Yvan  digresses  to  give  an 
example,  which  he  considers  as  fully 
illustrative  of  Chinese  manners  and 


in  what  Europeans  would  laugh  at  as 
burlesque  inventions,  but  which  are 
doubtless  very  possible  occurrences 
amongst  the  Celestials.  We  shall  give 
its  pith  in  a  few  lines.  Tsin-che- 
houang,  the  second  emperor  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty,  was  already  old  and 
infirm  when  he  sent  his  son  and  heir, 
Fou.-sou,  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  great  wall,  at  which  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  working. 
They  did  less  to  lengthen  it,  Dr  Yvan 
insinuates,  than  modern  travellers 
have  done.  Whilst  Fou-sou  went 
north,  accompanied  by  the  renowned 
Mong-tien,  the  greatest  general  of  his 
time,  the  emperor  made  a  pilgrimage 
southwards  to  the  tombs  of  his  ances- 
tors. When  far  upon  his  road,  he 
felt  death  approaching,  and  wrote  to 
his  eldest  son  to  hasten  back  to  the 
capital.  Tcha-Kao,  the  chief  of  the 
eunuchs,  having  to  seal  and  forward 
the  missive,  audaciously  substituted 
for  it  a  forged  command  from  Tsin- 
che-houang  to  the  prince  and  general 
to  put  themselves  to  death,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  offences.  Next  day 
the  emperor  died,  and  the  infamous 
Tcha-Kao  prevailed  upon  his  second 
son,  Hou-hai,  to  seize  the  crown.  To 
carry  out  this  usurpation,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  for  a  while  the  em- 
peror's death,  lest  the  authorities  and 
young  princes  at  the  capital  should 
proclaim  the  successor  he  had  ap- 
pointed. So  the  body,  sumptuously 
attired,  and  in  the  same  attitude  as 
when  alive,  was  placed  in  a  litter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lattice,  and  by  thick  silk 
curtains,  and  which  none  approached 
but  those  who  were  in  the  plot. 
The  eunuch  had  proclamation  made 
that  the  emperor,  in  haste  to  return, 
would  travel  day  and  night  without 
quitting  his  litter.  At  meal-times  a 
short  halt  was  made,  and  food  was 
handed  into  the  litter  and  eaten  by  a 
man  concealed  in  it.  Unluckily,  the 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  smell 
of  the  dead  body  soon  became  intoler- 
able. This  would  have  revealed  the 
terrible  truth,  had  not  the  ingenious 
eunuch  hit  upon  a  device.  He  sent 
forward  an  ante-dated  decree  by  which 
the  emperor  permitted  oyster-carts  to 
follow  the  same  road  as  himself.  This 
had  previously  been  severely  prohi- 
bited, on  account  of  the  intolerable 
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stencli  emitted  by  the  oysters — an 
enormous  species  known  to  naturalists 
as  spondyls,  of  which,  then  as  now, 
the  Chinese  made  enormous  consump- 
tion. The  fishmongers  profited  by 
the  boon ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  full-flavoured  testaceans  soon  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  imperial  con- 
voy ;  the  decomposing  corpse  reached 
the  capital  under  cover  of  their  alka- 
line emanations,  and  was  received 
with  gongs  and  acclamations.  Mean- 
while, the  forged  mandate  of  self- 
destruction  was  received  by  Fou-sou 
and  Mong-tien.  The  old  officer  thought 
it  bad  policy  to  order  a  general  in 
command  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  commit  suicide,  and  treated 
the  mission  as  apocryphal.  But  Fou- 
sou,  considering  only  his  duty  as  a  son 
and  subject,  stabbed  himself  forthwith. 
The  accession  of  the  present  em- 
peror was  unattended  by  any  such  un- 
toward circumstances,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  his  nomination, 
to  which  the  formal  Chinese  attach 
much  importance.  He  ascended  the 
throne  without  opposition,  quitted, 
according  to  custom,  the  name  he  had 
till  then  borne,  and  assumed  that  of 
Hien-foung,  which  signifies  Complete 
Abundance.  His  accession  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  both  the  political  parties 
into  which  China  is  divided,  and  which 
the  authors  of  this  volume  designate 
as  exclusionists  and  progressive  con- 
servatives. The  former  expected  to 
find  in  him  a  stanch  supporter  of  their 
principles.  If  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  crumbling  wall 
of  China,  they  doubtless  hoped  that 
he  would  so  fortify  Canton  river  as  to 
prevent  the  fire-boats  of  the  barbarians 
from  ascending  it  to  the  capital  of  the 
two  Kouangs.  The  progressive  party, 
upon  the  other  hand,  thought  that 
the  son  of  Tao-Kouang,  and  the  pupil 
of  Ki-in,  would  maintain  peace  with 
the  foreigner,  regulate  the  opium 
trade — as  the  English  have  done  in 
India,  and  the  Dutch  in  Malaya— and 
would  introduce  into  theChinesefleets, 
armies,  and  administrations,  those  re- 
forms which  lapse  of  time  had  rendered 
necessary.  MM.  Yvan  and  Gallery 
declare,  that  when  they  learned  the 
emperor's  death  they  at  once  antici- 
pated important  events.  It  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  new  sovereign,  a  youth 
of  nineteen,  would  sympathise  with  the 


sentiments  and  wishes  of  those  of  his 
own  age.  And  in  China,  where  every- 
thing seems  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  we  observe  in  other  countries, 
the  young  men  of  education  and  the 
ignorant  populace  compose  the  high 
conservative  party.  These  two  classes 
profess  the  same  hatred  of  foreigners, 
the  same  instinctive  repugnance  for 
foreign  institutions.  "  They  are  re- 
actionary by  nature,  and  by  their  at- 
tachment to  national  customs.  It  is 
the  men  of  maturer  age  who,  formed 
at  the  school  of  experience,  appreciate 
the  arts  and  institutions  of  Christian 
nations.  When  we  were  in  China, 
Ki-in,  before  he  had  undergone  any 
disgrace,  frequently  praised  the  gov- 
ernments of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  France ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  Ki-ch  an,  unjustly  precipitated 
from  the  summit  of  greatness,  ex- 
pressed the  same  thoughts  to  MM.  Hue 
and  Gabet,  in  the  holy  city  of  Thibet." 
For  some  time  the  new  emperor 
disappointed  all  parties.  Surrounded 
by  flatterers,  eunuchs,  and  concubines, 
he  remained  inactive  in  his  immense 
palace,  which  equals  in  size  one  of  the 
large  European  fortified  towns.  He 
went  not  beyond  the  limits  of  those 
gardens  whose  walks  are  strewn  with 
sparkling  quartz,  and  seemed  absorbed 
by  voluptuous  enjoyments.  Politicians 
were  wondering  at  this  long  inaction, 
when  one  day  the  thunder- cloud  burst. 
The  absolute  monarch  displayed  his 
power;  the  reactionary  party  triumph- 
ed. The  Pekin  Moniteur  published 
the  dismissal  of  Mou-tchang-ha  and 
Ki-in,  overwhelming  them  with  abuse, 
and  declaring  them  degraded  to  in- 
ferior ranks.  The  document  was  dated 
in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tao- 
Kouang — the  year  of  an  emperor's 
death  being  always  reckoned  by 
Chinese  chronologists  as  belonging 
entire  to  his  reign.  The  successors  of 
the  disgraced  ministers  were  selected 
from  amongst  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Europeans,  and  their  chief  efforts  were 
directed  to  neutralise  the  effect  which 
the  contact  of  the  barbarians  might 
have  produced  upon  certain  of  their 
countrymen.  This  departure  from  the 
policy  of  Tao-Kouang,  who  had  placed 
entire  confidence  in  Ki-in,  and  had 
loaded  him  with  marks  of  esteem, 
brought  ill-luck  to  the  new  emperor. 
Very  soon  after  the  victory  of  the 
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reactionary  party,  the  first  news  came 
of  the  revolt  of  Kouang-Si. 

There  had  been  precursory  symp- 
toms of  this  insurrection.  It  had  been 
currently  reported  amongst  the  people 
that  prophecies  had  fixed  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Ming  dynasty  to  take 
place  in  the  forty -eighth  year  of  that 
cycle,  which  year  corresponded  with 
A.D.  1851.  It  was  further  said  that 
a  sage,  who  lived  under  the  last  em- 
peror of  that  race,  had  saved  his 
.standard,  and  had  foretold  that  he 
who  displayed  it  in  the  midst  of  his 
army  should  mount  the  throne.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  it 
was  affirmed  that  the  rebels  marched 
beneath  this  miraculous  banner,  and 
this  was  implicitly  believed  by  the 
people.  "  The  vulgar  are  incredulous 
of  the  extinction  of  old  royal  races ; 
it  is  never  certain  that  their  last  re- 
presentative is  in  his  tomb :  there  are 
people  in  Portugal  who  still  look  for 
the  return  of  Don  Sebastian,  killed, 
three  centuries  ago,  at  the  battle  of 
Alcazar- Quivir."  An  uneasy  feeling 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  with  ru- 
mours of  the  defection  of  mandarins. 
The  legitimacy  of  the  Tartar  dynasty, 
and  the  necessity  of  substituting  for 
it  a  national  one,  were  publicly  dis- 
cussed. Here  Dr  Yvan  translates  an 
extract  from  an  English  paper,  in 
which  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  insurrection,  and  to  the  cry  for 
reform  which  on  all  sides  was  heard. 
This  was  in  August  1850.  He  then 
paints  the  portraits  of  the  emperor 
Hien-foung,  and  of  the  pretender 
Tien-te.  The  former  is  twenty-two, 
the  latter  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Without  entering  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  physical  and  mental 
qualities  of  the  two  personages,  some 
of  which  will  incidentally  manifest 
themselves  as  we  proceed,  we  extract 
a  few  leading  traits  of  Tien-te,  whose 
portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the 
volume  we  are  examining.  "  Study 
and  vigils  have  prematurely  aged  him. 
He  is  grave  and  melancholy,  and  very 
reserved,  communicating  with  those 
around  him  only  to  give  them  orders. 
His  complexion  is  that  of  the  southern 
Chinese — a  saffron  tint.  His  impas- 
sible gaze  seems  to  probe  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul.  He  commands 
rather  by  suggestion  than  by  direct 
dictation.  In  a  word"  (and  this  re- 
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minds  us  of  Dr  Yvan's  own  sovereign), 
"  he  has  th'e  silent  reserve  of  a  man 
who  has  reflected  a  great  deal  before 
communicating  his  projects  to  any 
one." 

The  Doctor  then  gives  a  China- 
man's description  of  the  pretender's 
entrance  into  one  of  the  numerous 
towns  taken  by  his  troops.  "  The 
new  emperor  and  his  retinue  reminded 
me  of  the  scenes  represented  at  our 
theatres,  in  which  we  are  shown  the 
heroes  of  ancient  days,  those  who 
lived  before  we  came  under  the  Tartar 
yoke.  The  persons  who  surrounded 
Tien-te  had  cut  off  their  tails,  let  the 
whole  of  their  hair  grow,  and,  instead 
of  the  chang  buttoned  at  the  side,  they 
wore  tunics  open  in  front.  None  of 
the  officers  wore  upon  their  right 
thumb  the  pan-tche,  that  archer's  ring 
which  our  mandarin's  so  ostenta- 
tiously display.  The  emperor  was  in 
a  magnificent  palanquin,  with  yellow 
satin  curtains,  carried  by  sixteen  offi- 
cers. After  Tien-te's  palanquin  came 
that  of  his  preceptor,  borne  upon  the 
shoulders  of  eight  coolies ;  then  came 
his  thirty  wives,  in  gilt  and  painted 
chairs.  A  multitude  of  servants  and 
soldiers  followed  in  fine  order." 
There  is  a  most  important  point  to 
be  noted  in  this  description — the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  tail.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the 
strange  style  of  head- dress  with  which 
porcelain  and  rice-paper  pictures  have 
familiarised  Europeans,  is  of  Tartar 
origin,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese, 
a  mark  of  subjugation.  It  was  thus 
that  the  victors  marked  the  van- 
quished— compelling  them  to  shave 
their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a 
spot  upon  the  sinciput,  the  hair  upon 
which  was  suffered  to  grow  into  a 
long  tail.  As  a  sign  that  they  had 
thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  Tien-te's 
followers  cut  off  their  tails.  This  bold 
act—a  treasonable  offence  in  China — 
was  equivalent  to  throwing  away  the 
scabbard,  and  caused  a  great  and 
painful  sensation  at  the  court  of  Pe- 
kin.  As  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  it, 
the  celestial  Moniteur,  the  Imperial 
Gazette,  was  made  to  publish  a  sup- 
posititious act  of  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  rebels,  in  which  they  were 
made  to  prostrate  themselves,  declare 
their  fidelity,  and  submit  to  stripes 
and  bondage. 
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The  person  designated  by  the  Chi- 
naman, in  the  account  of  the  proces- 
sion, as  Tien-te's  preceptor,  is  his  in- 
timate friend  and  privy- councillor — 
his  only  one — a  very  mysterious  indi- 
vidual— whether  his  father,  his  tutor, 
or  merely  a  friend,  none  know — who 
accompanies  him  everywhere.  But 
we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  subject, 
and  must  glance  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  insurrection,  previously 
to  the  appearance  of  Tien-te  upon 
the  stage. 

The  province  of  Kouang-Si,  where 
the  rebellion  began,  and  which  is 
larger  than  the  entire  dominions  of 
many  European  sovereigns,  is  situated 
in  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
empire,  is  administered  by  a  governor- 
general,  and  forms  part  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  two  Kouangs.  Its 
mountains  are  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Celestial  Empire;  but,  since 
the  Jesuits  of  Pekin,  no  foreigner  has 
been  suffered  freely  to  explore  them. 
"  According  to  native  travellers,  these 
masses  have  the  form  of  various  ani- 
mals, unmistakably  representing  a 
cock,  an  elephant,  &c. ;  and  there  are 
rocks  in  which  are  found  encrusted 
fantastical  animals,  petrified  in  the 
most  singular  attitudes.  We  have 
carefully  examined  drawings  of  these 
figures,  which  reminded  us  of  the  spe- 
cies resuscitated  by  Cuvier,  and  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
petrified  animals  are  merely  red  stains, 
produced  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  acutely 
defined  upon  the  black  surface  of  the 
rock.  The  general  aspect  of  Kouang- 
Si  is  singularly  picturesque.  That 
vast  district  offers  points  of  view 
which  Chinese  artists  have  frequently 
painted.  To  European  eyes  their  col- 
lections of  landscapes  have  a  strange 
character.  Those  inaccessible  moun- 
tains that  seem  shaped  by  the  caprice 
of  human  imagination,  those  rocks 
representing  gigantic  animals,  those 
rivers  precipitating  themselves  into 
gulfs,  over  which  are  thrown  impass- 
able bridges,  suggest  an  idea  of  fairy- 
land." A  glance  at  the  map  of 
Kouang-Si  suffices  to  prove  the  intel- 
ligence and  judgment  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  who  chose  that  province  for  the 
commencement  of  their  operations. 
Unproductive,  by  reason  of  its  moun- 
tainous character,  the  misery  of  the 
inhabitants  was  a  powerful  auxiliary 
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to  the  rebels.  They  found  at  once 
recruits  for  their  army,  and  natural 
fortresses  for  their  defence.  The  em- 
peror needed  a  far  larger  army,  and 
much  more  efficient  means  of  attack 
than  he  possessed,  to  drive  the  insur- 
gents from  their  fastnesses.  If  de- 
feated in  the  plain,  they  had  always 
the  resource  of  mountain  warfare. 
Dr  Yvan  compares  the  people  of 
Kouang-Si  to  the  guerillas  who  in 
Spain  so  severely  harassed  the  French 
armies.  Like  them,  he  says,  they  are 
sober,  intrepid,  little  sensible  of  fa- 
tigue, and  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
independence.  After  centuries  of  oc- 
cupation, the  Tartars  had  not  yet 
subdued  the  remotest  districts  of  those 
mountains. 

The  chief  vegetable  products  of 
Kouang-Si  are  cinnamon  and  ani- 
seed. Its  mountainous  conformation, 
and  the  drawings  of  the  Chinese  art- 
ists, leave  little  doubt  that  it  abounds 
in  metallic  deposits.  Hence  a  seem- 
ing miracle,  which  took  powerful  hold 
on  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar.  Dr 
Yvan  tells  the  tale  thus  :— 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, the  chiefs  determined  to  mark 
the  date  of  their  enterprise  by  the 
erection  of  a  religious  monument.  For 
its  foundation,  labourers  dug  in  de- 
composed rocks,  which  yielded  readily 
to  the  pickaxe.  They  had  attained 
the  depth  of  but  a  few  feet,  when  they 
came  upon  lumps  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  stones  in  the  bed 
of  a  river.  These  lumps  were  observed 
to  be  very  heavy,  and  were  carefully 
examined.  They  proved  to  be  silver- 
lead  of  great  richness.  It  was  from 
this  providential  bank,  it  is  said,  that 
the  pretender  paid  his  first  soldiers. 
Whatever  the  authenticity  of  the  tale, 
it  is  worth  noting  by  the  collectors  of 
legends,  whose  writings  will  one  day 
divert  the  leisure  of  the  mandarins. 
.  .  .  As  if  to  confirm  this  metal- 
lurgic  miracle,  there  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  Norway  silver  de- 
posits precisely  similar  to  those  of 
Kouang-Si." 

It  was  in  August  1850  that  the 
Pekin  papers  for  the  first  time  spake 
of  the  insurgents,  whom  they  desig- 
nated as  robbers ;  but  robbers  would 
hardly  have  established  themselves 
in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the 
empire,  remote  from  large  towns  and 
o 
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high-roads.     The  rebels  showed  no  toms.    Their  independence  is  now  a 

haste  to  contradict    these  rumours,  recognised  fact;   and  upon  Chinese 

but  rather  allowed  them  to  gain  ere-  maps  a  blank  is  left  for  the  country 

dit,  and  waited  patiently  in  the  south-  they  occupy,   to  signify  that  it  does 

west  part  of  the  province,  until  the  not  obey  the  emperor.    For  a  great 

Celestial  tigers*  should  be  sent  against  many  years  no  attempt  had  been  made 

them.    They  were  on  terms  of  amity  to  subdue  them,  when  suddenly,  in 

with  the  Miao-tze,  a  race  of  men  in-  1832,  they  made  an  incursion,  pillag- 

habiting  the  wildest  parts  of  Kouang-  ing  wherever  they  went.    They  beat 

Si.     Dining  one  day  with  a  Chinese  the  Chinese  troops  sent  against  them, 

functionary  of  high  rank,  in  a  pagoda  and  were  got  rid  of  only  by  diplomacy 

at  Canton,  the  author  of  this  book  and    concession.      They   hold    little 

received  from  him  a  curious  account  intercourse    with    their    neighbours, 

of  those  people,  which  they  noted  and  are  greatly  dreaded  by  the  Chi- 

upon  their  return  home,   and    now  nese  of  the  towns,  who  call  them 

publish.    The  Miao-tze,  the  minister  man- dogs,  man- wolves.     "  They  be  - 

told  them,  are  aborigines  of  the  chain  lieve  them  to  have  tails,  and  relate 

of  mountains  that  extends  from  the  that,  when  a  child  is  born,  the  soles 

north  of  Kouang-Toung  (the  south-  of  his  feet  are  cauterised,  to  harden 

ernmost  province)   into  the   central  them,  and  render  him  indefatigable, 

provinces  of  the  empire.     They  dwell  These  are  mere  tales,"  continued  the 

in  small  communities,  never  exceed-  Chinese    minister,   whom  Dr  Yvan 

ing  two  thousand    persons.      Their  describes  as  a  young    and    elegant 

houses  are  built  on  posts,  like  those  man,  and  who  is  apparently  of  the 

of  the  Malays.    They  are  warlike  in  more  enlightened  party  in  his  coun- 

disposition,  and  agriculture  is  their  try.      "  In    reality,    the    Miao-tze 

pursuit.      The  Tartars    have   never  are  a  very  fine  and  intelligent  race, 

succeeded  in  subduing  them.    They  and  their  manners  have  a  tendency, 

have  retained  the  old  national  cos-  I  think,  to  become  gentle."    Such  a 

tume — have  never  shaved  their  heads  race  as  this  was  evidently  a  most 

— have  always  rejected  the  authority  of  valuable  ally  for  the  insurgents,  whose 

the  mandarins  and  the  Chinese  cus-  first  military  movements  put  them  in 


*  Painted  upon  the  bucklers  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  are  all  manner  [of  ferocious 
animals  ; — the  tiger  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen,  hence  the  surname.  On  behalf 
of  his  Celestial  friend,  and  in  extenuation  of  this  ridiculous  custom,  Dr  Yvan  main- 
tains that,  in  many  of  our  European  military  equipments,  the  same  intention  of  ter- 
rifying by  a  fierce  aspect  is  manifest — as,  for  instance,  in  the  bear-skin  caps  of  grena- 
diers, hussars,  &c.  The  Spaniards,  who  bear  little  love  to  any  foreigners,  and  who 
are  particularly  given  to  laughing  at  their  Portuguese  neighbours,  assert  that  th'ere 
was  formerly  in  use,  in  the  Portuguese  army,  the  word  of  command,  "  JRostoferoz  a  o 
enimigo  !  " — Ferocious  face  to  the  enemy  ! — upon  receiving" which,  the  soldiers  looked 
excessively  savage,  showed  their  teeth,  and  made  a  threatening  gesture.  This  must 
have  been  a  base  imitation  of  the  Chinese.  To  this  day  the  tigers,  who  are  often 
faint-hearted  enough,  go  into  action  making  horrible  grimaces.  Dr  Yvan  gives  a 
very  curious  account  of  the  Chinese  army,  in  which  sound  of  gong  is  used  instead  of 
word  of  command,  and  the  officers  are  stationed  behind  their  men  to  prevent  their 
riinning  away — an  exercise  to  which  they  are  extremely  addicted.  Silence  in  the 
ranks  is  far  from  being  enjoined ;  on  the  contrary,  when  approaching  an  enemy,  the 
tigers  and  other  wila  beasts  roar  in  character — their  sweet  voices,  with  a  gong  accom- 
paniment, combining  in  a  discord  that  is  truly  infernal.  There  exists  a  Chinese 
treatise  on  the  art  of  war,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  entitled  Ou-Pi-Tche.  Its  perusal 
is  not  allowed  to  civil  mandarins  below  the  third  rank,  or  to  military  mandarins 
below  the  fourth,  nor,  of  course,  to  persons  of  inferior  degree.  It  is  not  admitted  in 
China  that  a  private  person,  a  literary  man,  a  merchant,  an  agriculturist,  can  have 
any  good  motive  in  studying  such  a  work.  Booksellers  are  permitted  to  keep  but 
one  copy  at  a  time,  and  are  compelled  to  register  the  names  of  purchasers.  "  Before 
beginning  the  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire,"  Dr  Yvan  says,  **  the  English  procured 
several  copies  of  this  treatise.  One  day,  at  Canton,  an  American  merchant  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  mandarin  of  very  high  rank.  The  mandarin  struck  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand  with  his  fan  :  '  I  no  longer  wonder,'  he  cried,  '  that  the  red-haired  bar- 
barians vanquished  us  !'" — L' Insurrection  en  Chine,  chap.  ix.  pp.  119-124. 
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possession  of  two  large  towns,  in  one 
of  which  three  mandarins  of  high 
rank  were  killed  fighting  against 
them.  Siu,  governor-general  of  the 
two  Kouangs,  took  alarm  ;  and  upon 
learning  that  the  rebels  were  coming 
his  way,  solicited  the  honour  of  mak- 
ing a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the 
defunct  emperor.  This  request  was 
refused ;  and  the  troops  he  sent  against 
the  enemy  were  beaten  and  extermi- 
nated. The  antiquated  tactics  of  the 
insurgents — which  would  hardly  have 
much  success  against  any  but  a  Chi- 
nese army — consisted  in  feigning  a 
flight,  and  drawing  their  opponents 
into  an  ambuscade.  This  succeeded 
several  times  running — not  being,  we 
must  suppose,  guarded  against  in  the 
Chinese  twenty-four-volume  treatise 
on  the  art  of  war.  Emboldened  by 
their  repeated  victories,  the  rebels 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Kouang-Si,  and 
entered  Kouang-Toung,  where  they 
soon  met  with  and  massacred,  to  the 
very  last  man,  a  detachment  of  im- 
perial troops. 

Two  political  acts  of  great  impor- 
tance were  now  simultaneously  ac- 
complished at  Pekin  and  in  the  insur- 
gent camp.  In  the  former  place,  the 
emperor  sent  for  Lin,  the  opium- 
burner,  and  bade  him  go  and  put 
down  the  rebellion.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  great  age,  the  austere  man- 
darin promptly  obeyed.  As  if  by 
way  of  retort,  the  insurgents  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
Mantchous,  who  for  two  centuries 
had  hereditarily  occupied  the  throne 
of  China,  had  no  right  to  it  beyond 
that  of  the  strongest ;  that  that  right 
was  common  to  all — and  that  they 
had  an  equally  good  one  to  levy  con- 
tributions on  the  towns  they  con- 
quered. The  Mantchous,  they  said, 
were  foreigners,  who  had  conquered 
the  country  by  aid  of  a  veteran  army; 
their  right  of  government  consisted  in 
possessing.  This  proclamation  con- 
veyed the  leading  idea  of  the  rebels, 
which  had  previously  been  merely 
rumoured.  They  declared  legitimacy 
to  mean  possession  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  intimated  their  intention  of  ex- 
pelling the  Mantchous,  and  transfer- 
ring to  Chinese  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenues.  This 
publication  was  the  last  act  of  the 
rebels  in  1850.  It  coincided  with 
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the  death  of  Lin,  which  occurred  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  old 
commissioner  was  in  his  seventieth 
year,  and  sank  under  the  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  his  new  command. 

The  Chinese  year  begins  in  Febru- 
ary. Its  commencement  is  a  sort  of 
commercial  and  financial  crisis,  when 
everybody  pays  and  calls  in  his  debts. 
In  January  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved, in  Canton,  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Kouang-Si  was  entirely  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  celestial  tigers 
had  gained  imperishable  laurels.  In 
consequence  of  this  good  news,  busi- 
ness resumed  its  usual  course,  confi- 
dence returned,  and  the  Chinese 
"  settling  day  "  passed  without  disas- 
ter. It  was  a  mere  trick  of  the  cun- 
ning mandarins  of  Kouang-Toung, 
who,  in  the  interest  of  the  commercial 
community,  had  fabricated  the  bulle- 
tins. The  public  satisfaction  and 
tranquillity  were  soon  dispelled  by 
intelligence  of  the  cutting  off  of  tails 
already  mentioned,  and  which  admit- 
ted of  no  other  interpretation  than 
"  War  to  the  Knife ! " 

Li  succeeded  Lin  as  imperial  com- 
missioner in  Kouang-Si.  The  pusil- 
lanimous Siu  was  reduced  four  de- 
grees of  rank,  which  is  something  like 
reducing  a  field-officer  to  an  ensigncy, 
but  was  still  left  governor  of  the  two 
Kouangs.  A  very  bad  system  was 
pursued  by  the  agents  of  the  Chinese 
government — exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing incidents.  In  March  1851, 
the  little  town  of  Lo-Ngan  was  taken 
by  the  insurgents,  who  levied  a  con- 
tribution, seized  the  contractor  of  the 
Mont  de  Piete,  or  pawning  establish- 
ment, and  fixed  his  ransom  at  1000 
taels  (about  £320).  He  paid,  and 
was  released.  Next  day  the  imperial 
troops  drove  out  the  rebels,  levied  an- 
other contribution,  and  squeezed  3000 
taels  from  the  contractor !  This  man, 
who  was  influential  in  the  place,  and 
indignant  at  suffering  spoliation  from 
those  who  should  have  protected  him, 
harangued  the  people  in  the  public 
square.  Others  spoke  after  him,  and 
at  last  the  excited  mob  cut  off  their 
tails,  swore  that  the  reign  of  the  Tar- 
tars was  at  an  end,  and  sent  for  the 
insurgents,  who  came  in  the  night  and 
massacred  the  garrison.  Other  things 
concurred  to  induce  disaffection  among 
the  population  to  the  reigning  dynasty. 
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Li  took  for  his  second  in  command  a 
ferocious  mandarin,  who,  when  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Hou-Nan,  where 
the  use  of  opium  was  very  prevalent, 
had  adopted  the  barbarous  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  under  lip  of  the  smokers. 
Dr  Yvan  was  in  China  at  the  time, 
and  saw  several  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  thus  mutilated,  and  whose 
aspect  was  horrible,  the  operation, 
performed  by  clumsy  executioners, 
leaving  hideous  jagged  wounds,  "  very 
different,"  the  doctor  feelingly  and 
professionally  remarks,  "  from  the  ele- 
gant scars  so  artfully  and  happily  pro- 
duced by  Parisian  bistourys."  The 
nomination  of  the  cruel  Tchang  (in  his 
case,  as  in  some  others,  we  spare  the 
reader  the  labour  of  reading  his  second 
and  third  names,  which,  although  con- 
nected by  hyphens,  are  not,  as  we 
perceive  from  Dr  Yvan's  practice, 
inseparable  from  the  first)  was  signi- 
ficant. At  the  same  period,  and  in 
one  day,  thirty-six  persons,  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  safety  of  the 
state,  were  put  to  death  at  Canton. 
Dr  Yvan  doubts  whether  their  crimes 
were  really  political.  In  China  they 
deal  in  what  he  calls  prophylactic  jus- 
tice. The  thirty-six  executions  were 
perhaps  a  preventive  measure,  and  the 
victims  common  malefactors,  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  rebels  and  traitors. 
"They  may,  however,  have  been 
members  of  secret  societies,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  China,  and  in  those 
countries  whither  Chinese  immigrate. 
At  Singapore,  Penang,  Batavia,  Ma- 
nilla, we  have  known  numerous  adepts 
of  the  secret  societies  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Centre — a  species  of  free-masonry, 
whose  ascertained  object  is  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Mantchous. 

"  In  1845,  we  lived  for  several  days 
with  a  merchant  of  Chan-Toung,  who 
clandestinely  introduces  arms  into 
China.  He  took  us  to  a  house  in  one 
of  the  dirtiest  and  least  reputable 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  we  ascended 
into  a  sort  of  garret.  In  that  country 
garrets  are  on  the  first  floor.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  obtain  our  estimate  of 
arms  which  some  Americans  had  sold 
him.  They  were  enormous  swords  in 
steel  scabbards.  The  heavy  blades 
were  clumsily  forged ;  but  cheap  they 
certainly  were,  having  been  delivered 
in  China  at  the  price  of  ten  francs 
a-piece.  On  our  entrance  the  Chinese 
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unsheathed  one  of  these  large  blades,, 
and  uttered 'loud  exclamations,  gesti- 
culating the  while  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Chinese  heroes  one  sees  painted- 
upon  fans.  We  asked  him  if  it  was 
for  the  equipment  of  the  invincible 
tigers  he  purchased  these  arms.  At 
the  question  he  smiled  significantly, 
and  showed  us,  by  an  expressive  ges- 
ture, the  use  intended  to  be  made  of 
them  against  the  imperial  troops. 
Perhaps  at  this  moment  the  gigantic- 
weapons  are  in  the  rebels'  hands." 

Neither  the  appointment  of  the  ter- 
rible Tchang,  the  executions  at  Can- 
ton, nor  the  mendacious  reports, 
perseveringly  circulated,  of  imperial 
triumphs,  checked  the  rebels.  On 
the  contrary,  they  replied  to  all  this 
violence  and  boasting  by  the  procla- 
mation of  an  emperor  of  their  own, 
whom  they  called  Tien-te,  which 
means  Celestial  Virtue !  He  was  in- 
vested with  the  imperial  yellow  robe, 
and,  contrary  to  Tartar  usage,  which 
forbids  the  reproduction  of  the  sove- 
reign's features  by  his  subjects,  his 
portrait  was  circulated  by  thousands 
of  copies.  From  one  of  those  prints 
MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  have  taken 
the  frontispiece  of  their  volume.  The 
head-dress  and  costume  are  those  of 
the  days  of  the  Mings,  from  whom 
the  pretender's  partisans  declare  him 
descended. 

The  proclamation  of  Tien-te  may 
be  said  to  close  the  first  period  of  the 
insurrection.  Dr  Yvan  points  admir- 
ingly to  the  patient  policy  of  its  chiefs. 
For  a  whole  year  Tien-te  was  kept  in 
the  background,  his  partisans  con- 
tenting themselves  with  spreading  a 
report  that  there  existed  a  descendant 
of  the  Mings.  Then  they  proclaimed, 
but  did  not  show  him  to  the  people. 
He  returned  to  a  sort  of  mysterious 
obscurity,  and  showed  himself  but  at 
long  intervals,  to  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents. The  rebellion  now  took  the 
character  of  a  civil  war.  The  Emperor 
Hien-foung,  although  deficient  in  po- 
litical judgment,  and  in  that  tact  and 
penetration  which  enable  a  sovereign 
to  make  the  best  choice  of  agents,  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  energy  ;  but  this 
was  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  vio- 
lence. He  was  certainly  not  well 
served.  Siu,  still  governor  of  the 
Kouangs,  was  unequal  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  every  day  augmented.  The 
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inhabitants  of  two  districts  refused  to 
pay  taxes ;  the  emperor  ordered  their 
punishment ;  Siu  sent  a  mandarin  to 
bring  the  ringleaders  before  him  ;  the 
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could.  The  women  and  the  treasure 
were  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in 
palanquins  and  chests.  Dr  Yvan  re- 
lates the  following  curious  incident  as 
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whole  population  rose,  and  pulled  the    having  occurred  upon  this  march  : — 
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officer  out  of  his  palanquin,  which 
they  broke  to  pieces,  its  occupant 
barely  escaping  with  life.  About  the 
same  time  Tien-te  set  a  price  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  Siu's  head.  The 
placard  containing  the  announcement 
was  affixed  to  the  north  gate  of  Can- 
ton, just  as  Siu  was  about  to  quit  that 
<jity  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men, 
to  join  other  forces  directed  against 
Kouang-Si.  The  viceroy  was  furious ; 
and  as  his  palanquin  passed  through 
Canton's  street,  preceded  by  two 
gongs,  and  by  a  banner  on  which  was 
inscribed,  "  Get  out  of  the  way  and 
be  silent;  here  is  the  imperial  com- 
missioner," he  glanced  savagely  right 
and  left,  as  if  seeking  some  one  on 
whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  "  Pre- 
sently he  slapped  his  hand  down  upon 
the  edge  of  his  chair,  and  bade  the 
bearers  stop.  It  was  just  opposite  the 
house  of  one  of  those  poor  artists  who 
paint  familiar  genii  and  large  family- 
pictures.  The  painter  had  hung  up 
some  of  his  most  remarkable  works 
outside  his  house  ;  but  strange  to  re- 
late !  in  the  midst  of  smiling  deities, 
irritated  genii,  feetless  women  flying 
•along  like  birds  in  silken  vestments, 
there  was  displayed  a  decapitated 
mandarin.  The  rank  of  the  personage 
was  unmistakably  indicated  by  the 
insignia  painted  on  his  breast.  The 
corpse  was  in  a  kneeling  position,  and 
the  head,  separated  from  the  trunk, 
was  placed  beside  a  beaver-hat  bear- 
ing the  plain  button."  The  unfortu- 
nate artist  was  called  out  of  his  shop, 
and  kneeled  trembling  in  the  dust  be- 
fore Siu's  palanquin.  In  vain  he  pro- 
tested that  the  picture  was  painted  to 
order,  and  hung  out  to  dry :  he  was 
sent  to  the  town-prison  to  receive 
twenty  blows  of  a  bamboo  for  placing 
such  ill -omened  horrors  upon  the  vice- 
roy's passage,  and  Siu  went  upon  his 
way,  gloomily  impressed  by  the  double 
presage  of  the  placard  and  the  picture. 
Besides  his  three  thousand  men,  he 
had  with  him  a  host  of  mandarins, 
attendants,  executioners,  musicians, 
standard-bearers,  and  women,  and  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  he  added 
to,  upon  the  march,  as  often  as  he 


u  They  one  evening  reached  a  deep 
and  rapid  water- course,  which  had  to 
be  crossed  over  a  bamboo  bridge. 
When  a  part  of  the  escort  had  reached 
the  farther  bank,  Siu  stopped  his  pa- 
lanquin, and  ordered  the  coolies  who 
carried  the  treasure-chest  to  cross 
slowly  and  cautiously.  They  obeyed ; 
but  just  as  they  reached  the  centre  of 
the  elastic  bridge,  a  sudden  shock 
threw  them  and  their  load  into  the 
water.  There  was  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme confusion.  The  chest  had  sunk, 
the  unfortunate  coolies  were  struggling 
against  the  stream,  and  uttering  la- 
mentable cries,  whilst  Siu,  furious, 
was  breaking  his  fan  for  rage.  Luckily 
the  coolies  swam  like  fish,  and  easily 
reached  the  shore.  The  viceroy  was 
sorely  tempted  to  bastinado  them  upon, 
the  spot ;  but  he  reserved  that  plea- 
sure for  another  day,  and  ordered  the 
poor  wretches,  who  stood  panting  and 
terrified  before  him,  instantly  to  fish 
up  the  precious  chest,  threatening 
them  with  a  terrible  chastisement  if 
they  did  not  find  it.  They  stript  off 
their  clothes  and  courageously  entered 
the  water ;  skilful  divers,  they  ex- 
plored the  river's  bed,  and,  after  many 
efforts,  succeeded  in  getting  the  heavy 
chest  ashore.  It  was  wet  and  muddy, 
but  otherwise  uninjured.  Siu  had  it 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  fresh 
coolies,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 
A  few  days  later,  on  reaching  Chao- 
King,  his  first  care  was  to  have  the 
chest  opened  in  his  presence ;  but 
instead  of  his  golden  ingots,  he  found 
only  pebbles  and  pieces  of  lead  care- 
fully wrapped  in  silk  paper.  The 
coolies  were  audacious  robbers,  who 
had  skilfully  planned  the  exchange. 
The  viceroy  set  all  his  police  on  foot, 
but  in  vain ;  the  thieves  had_doubt- 
less  taken  refuge  in  the  insurgent 
country,  where  they  and  their  booty 
were  safe." 

A  Chinese  gentleman,  well-dressed, 
comely,  and  of  intelligent  aspect,  has 
lately  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  Paris,  in  whose  streets  and  public 
places  he  has  been  frequently  seen. 
He  is  a  friend  and  companion  of  M. 
Gallery,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  fac- 
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simile  of  a  Chinese  map  included  in 
the  volume  under  notice.  It  repre- 
sents those  provinces  which  the  insur- 
gents have  already  traversed,  from 
the  mountains  of  Kouang-Si  to  the 
city  of  Nankin,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Mings.  A  stream  of  red  spots, 
running  across  its  centre,  and  in  some 
places  spreading  out  wide,  indicates 
the  towns  occupied  by  the  rebels.  The 
map  is  copied  from  one  of  the  nume- 
rous charts  published  in  China  in 
1851,  towards  the  end  of  which  year 
the  victories  of  Tien-te's  troops  were 
so  numerous,  and  their  progress  so 
prodigious,  that  even  the  lying  Pekin 
Gazette  ceased  to  record  imaginary 
imperial  triumphs.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  captured  towns,  occupation  in- 
variably implied  retention.  The  chiefs 
of  the  insurgents  heeded  not  the  stra- 
tegical importance  of  particular  places. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses, 
into  which  the  pretender  occasionally 
retired,  they  abandoned  successively 
all  the  towns  they  took,  after  raising 
contributions  to  pay  their  troops. 
"Their  tactics,"  says  Dr  Yvan,  "  are 
those  of  the  barbarian  chiefs  who  led 
the  great  invasions  of  which  history 
has  transmitted  us  the  account.  The 
insurgents  go  straight  before  them, 
seizing,  each  day,  some  new  point, 
which  they  next  day  abandon.  Their 
intention  is  evidently  to  cut  their  way 
to  the  capital.  In  a  country  where 
the  centralising  system  prevails  so 
completely  as  in  China,  the  Mantchous 
reign  as  long  as  Pekin  is  in  their 
power ;  but  upon  the  day  on  which 
the  descendant  of  the  Mings  enters 
the  imperial  city,  the  provinces  he  has 
marched  through  and  left  unconquered 
will  acknowledge  his  right,  and  sub- 
mit themselves  to  his  authority."  In 
several  chapters  of  Dr  Yvan's  book 
we  find  amusing  examples  of  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  these  strange  barbar- 
ians who  deem  all  others  such.  Thir- 
teen thousand  imperialists  advanced 
against  the  rebels  near  the  town  of 
Ping-Nan-Hien.  The  rebels  defended 
themselves  feebly,  and  retreated  from 
one  position  to  another.  When  this 
had  lasted  several  hours,  and  the 
weary  pursuers  were  about  to  desist, 
they  suddenly  found  themselves  in  an 
ambuscade,  entangled  in  a  bamboo 
jungle,  and  attacked  in  front  and  flank 
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by  a  strong  body  of  rebels,  with  more 
than  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  When 
General  Ou-lan-ta'i  got  back  to  his 
camp,  it  was  with  half  his  army  ;  the 
remainder  had  either  been  killed,  or 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Siu,  the 
valiant  viceroy,  safe  behind  the  thick 
walls  of  a  fortress,  swore  by  his  meagre 
mustaches  that  he  would  revenge  this 
rout.  "To  that  end,  he  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tsi  a  stratagem  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  Trojan  horse,  and 
of  Samson's  foxes.  He  got  together 
four  thousand  buffalos,  to  whose  long 
horns  he  had  torches  fastened;  the 
drove  was  then  given  in  charge  to 
four  thousand  soldiers ;  and  the  ex- 
pedition, prepared  in  the  most  pro- 
found secresy,  set  out- one  night  for 
the  rebel  camp.  It  was  anticipated 
that  each  buffalo,  thus  transformed 
into  a  fiery  chariot,  would  commit 
terrible  ravages,  kill  all  the  men  it 
could  get  at,  and  set  fire  to  the  camp. 
At  first  the  horned  battalions  met  with 
no  obstacles  ;  the  insurgents,  duly  ad- 
vertised of  this  splendid  stratagem, 
suffered  them  quietly  to  advance^ 
But  before  the  imperialists  reached 
the  camp,  the  enemy,  who  observed 
all  their  movements  by  favour  of  the 
splendid  illumination,  fell  upon  them 
unexpectedly,  as  they  had  so  often 
done  before,  and  the  same  scenes  of 
carnage  were  renewed.  This  man- 
osuvre  of  Siu's  cost  the  lives  of  more 
than  two  thousand  men,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  Chinese  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  war.  Had  our  sole  knowledge  of 
the  affair  been  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  press,  we  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  reproduce  it  here  ;  but  we 
have  had  opportunity  of  collating  the 
account  given  by  The  Friend  of  China, 
with  authentic  Chinese  documents, 
and  they  entirely  agree  in  their  nar- 
rative of  this  incredible  occurrence. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  Tartar  warriors, 
and  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  this 
comical  invention  of  Siu's  passes  for 
a  highly  ingenious  strategical  combi- 
nation." 

Whilst  such  were  the  disasters  of 
his  armies,  and  the  progress  of  his 
foes,  what  was  the  occupation  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Son  of  Heaven, 
Hien-foung  ?  Surrounded  by  favour- 
ites and  courtiers,  he  composed  a 
poem,  whose  subject  was  the  heroic 
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exploits  of  his  Tartar  general,  Ou- 
lan-tai — the  said  exploits  existing  but 
in  the  general's  own  bulletins  !  Ac- 
cording to  MM.  Yvan  and  Gallery, 
who  have  read  a  portion  of  the  em- 
peror's epic,  it  is  an  inflated  per- 
formance, indebted  in  every  line  to 
reminiscences  of  the  classic  authors  of 
the  Celestial  Empire  —  the  Chinese 
Homers,  the  Ariostos  of  Pekin  ;  so 
that  the  braggart  general  appropri- 
ately found  a  plagiarist  bard.  Mean- 
while Siu,  who  had  more  confidence 
in  golden  than  in  leaden  ammunition 
as  a  means  of  victory,  offered  ninety 
thousand  taels  (nearly  £30,000)  for 
the  heads  of  Tien-te,  his  father,  and 
his  mysterious  privy-councillor — that 
being,  for  each  head,  just  thrice  the 
sum  at  which  the  insurgents  had  esti- 
mated his.  But  no  heads  were  brought 
in,  and  the  viceroy,  weary  and  de- 
spairing, implored  permission  to  return 
to  Canton.  To  obtain  such  permis- 
sion, he  invented  an  ingenious  story, 
which  the  official  Pekin  paper  was  so 
unkind  as  to  publish.  He  represented 
to  his  master  that  the  subjects  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  queen  of 
Portugal,  were  preparing  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Celestial  Empire. 
He  converted  the  peaceable  Macaists 
into  a  band  of  pirates  ready  to  aid 
the  insurgents,  and  to  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  provinces  of  Kouang- 
Toung  and  Fo-Kien  !  With  an  em- 
peror, a  general,  and  a  viceroy,  such 
as  these  characteristic  traits  exhibit, 
Dr  Yvan  is  surely  justified  in  antici- 
pating the  early  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  Under  such  chiefs, 
it  is  not  surprising  when  armies  ex- 
hibit neither  discipline  nor  courage. 
In  the  autumn  of  1851,  the  insurgents, 
having  taken  three  towns,  respected 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. By  a  proclamation,  Tien-te 
exhorted  the  latter  to  remain  quietly 
where  they  were,  but  permitted  those 
who  would  not  recognise  his  autho- 
rity to  quit  the  place,  taking  with 
them  all  they  could  of  their  goods  and 
chattels.  A  considerable  number  pro- 
fited by  this  permission,  and  departed, 
laden  with  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  their  property.  They  fell  in  with 
a  body  of  imperialist  troops,  who 
stripped  them  of  everything,  and  killed 
those  who  resisted.  The  unfortunate 
•victims  of  civil  war  reproached  their 
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spoilers  with  their  cowardice.     "  Be- 


fore the  rebels,"  they  said,  "  you  are 
mice ;  it  is  only  with  us  that  you  are 
tigers ! " 

From  an  early  period  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  mandarins  endeavoured  to 
discredit  its  banner  and  partisans  by 
the  propagation  of  lying  inventions, 
some  of  which  had  the  double  aim  of  ex- 
citing the  Buddhist  population  against 
the  insurgents,  and  of  rendering  the 
Christians  more  and  more  odious  to 
the  young  emperor.  Thus  they  as- 
serted that  the  pretender  really  was  a 
descendant  of 'the  Mings,  but  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  that,  wherever  he 
went,  he  upset  pagodas  and  destroyed 
idols.  Others  affirmed  that  he  was  of 
the  sect  of  Chang-ti— that  is  to  say,  a 
Protestant.  Whilst  noticing  these 
statements,  Dr  Yvan  contents  himself 
with  remarking  that  the  name  of  Tien- 
te,  chosen  by  the  pretender,  is  purely 
pagan.  Another  manoeuvre  of  the 
mandarins  was  to  announce  that  the 
insurgents  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion, as  soon  as  they  should  have  at- 
tained to  supreme  authority,  of  driving 
the  Europeans  from  the  five  ports. 
Thus  they  thought  to  set  the  Euro- 
peans against  the  insurrection.  But 
this  flimsy  fabrication  was  easily  seen 
through.  Attempts  were  also  made 
to  cast  ridicule  on  the  insurgents,  by 
the  circulation  of  pamphlets  filled  with 
incredible  anecdotes. 

"  One  of  these  satirical  productions 
relates  that  Tien-te,  having  perished 
in  an  accidental  conflagration  of  his 
camp,  his  wife  had  had  his  brother  as- 
sassinated, and  had  seized  the  reins 
of  government.  But,  in  China,  petti- 
coat government  is  inadmissible,  and 
people  never  speak  but  with  horror  of 
the  Empress  Ou-heou,  that  Elizabeth 
of  the  East,  who  possessed  herself  of 
the  imperial  power,  and  exercised  it 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  this 
respect,  Chinese  prejudices  are  so  in- 
vincible that  the  name  of  Ou-heou  has 
been  effaced  from  the  list  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Celestial  Empire.  For 
the  Chinese,  that  shameful  reign  never 
took  place.  The  idea  of  sovereign 
power  in  a  woman's  hands  fills  them 
with  indignation  ;  yet  they  know  that 
a  woman  reigns  over  that  western 
people  which  conquered  them,  and 
that  the  English  nation  was  never 
greater  or  more  glorious  than  under 
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the  rule  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria," 

The  existence  of  a  Christian  ele- 
ment or  influence  in  the  ranks  and 
councils  of  the  insurgents,  which  the 
mandarins  put  forward,  probably  with- 
out any  better  grounds  than  their  own 
malicious  intent,  is  traced,  at  a  later 
period,  by  MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan,  in 
a  proclamation  issued  after  several 
triumphs  won,  at  short  intervals,  by 
the  armies  of  Tien-te.  In  a  previous 
proclamation,  the  pretender  had  re- 
ferred, somewhat  obscurely,  to  the 
idea  of  a  federal  empire,  to  be  com- 
posed of  several  kingdoms  dependent 
on  one  chief.  This  idea  was  more 
clearly  developed-  in  the  manifesto 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  captured 
town  of  Young- Gan-Tcheou,  and 
signed,  not  by  Tien-te,  although  he 
was  then  present,  but  by  Tien-kio, 
one  of  the  future  feudatory  kings,  who 
dated  it  from  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  It  announced,  in  plain  terms, 
the  plans  of  the  insurgents.  They 
would  combine  their  forces,  march  on 
Pekin,  and  then  divide  the  empire. 
The  whole  plan,  Dr  Yvan,  who  highly 
lauds  it,  believes  to  have  been  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  by  the  secret 
societies.  "  Since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mings,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Mantchous,"  he  says, "  those  clan- 
destine associations,  the  intellectual 
laboratory  of  declining  countries,  have 
been  constantly  active.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them,  the  Society  of  the 
Three  Principles,  or  of  the  Triad,  is 
powerfully  organised.  In  every  part 
of  China,  and  in  all  the  countries 
where  Chinese  reside,  are  found  mem- 
bers of  this  association ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Empire  of  the  Centre 
might  say,  almost  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  when  three  of  them  are  as- 
sembled together,  the  Triad  is  amongst 
them." 

But  if  the  substance  of  Tien-kio's 
proclamation  is  politically  important, 
to  its  form  Dr  Yvan  assigns  immense 
significance.  He  recognises  in  it  a 
new  and  regenerative  element — that 
of  Christianity.  "  Its  authors  speak  of 
decrees  of  Heaven.  They  have  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  Supreme 
Being,  after  having  learned  to  adore 
God.  They  have  striven  to  save  the 
people  from  calamities.  This  is  a  style 
unknown  to  the  idolatrous  Chinese, 
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and  foreign  to  Catholic  language  :  to 
Protestantism  is  due  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  China  ;  and 
it  appears  that  there  really  is,  amongst 
the  insurgents,  an  indigenous  Protest- 
ant, holding  a  very  high  rank,  and 
exercising  very  great  authority.  This 
Protestant  is,  it  is  stated,  a  disciple 
of  Gutzlaff,  the  last  secretary  inter- 
preter of  the  government  of  Hong- 
Kong."  Having  mentioned  GutzlaflPs 
name,  MM.  Callery  and  Yvan— one, 
if  not  both,  of  whom  appears  to  have 
known  him — give  some  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  him.  They  speak 
of  him  as  an  intelligent  man,  having 
extraordinary  facility  in  learning  lan- 
guages, and  of  his  books  as  narratives 
in  which  a  little  truth  is  mingled  with 
very  agreeable  falsehoods.  Born  in 
Pomerania,  there  was  nothing  Ger- 
man in  his  aspect ;  his  features  were 
Mongul,  and  in  his  Chinese  costume 
he  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a 
Chinese. 

"  One  night,  during  our  residence 
in  China,  we  were  conversing  about 
him  with  the  mandarin  Pan-se-tchen, 
who  was  a  great  friend  of  his,  and  one 
of  us  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding, 
in  a  European,  the  characteristic  signs 
of  the  Chinese  race. 

"  *  Nothing  is  more  natural,'  the 
mandarin,  quietly  replied  ; '  Gutzlaff  s 
father  was  a  Fokienese  settled  in  Ger- 
many.' 

u  This  fact  appeared  to  us  so  extra- 
ordinary that  we  should  hesitate  to 
mention  it  here,  if  Pan  had  not  affirmed 
that  he  had  it  from  M.  Gutzlaff  him- 
self." 

We  do  not  here  trace  the  progress 
of  the  Insurrection  in  China,  the  lead- 
ing events  of  whose  earlier  stages 
have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  made 
known  to  Europeans  by  the  public 
press ;  whilst  the  details  of  its  later 
period,  and  especially  those  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Nankin,  had  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  MM.  Cal- 
lery and  Yvan  up  to  the  very  recent 
date  at  which  their  volume  went  to 
press.  We  have  preferred  to  cull 
from  this  curious  and  uncommon 
book,  traits  and  incidents  which,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  of  paramount 
importance  in  a  political  or  military 
sense,  exhibit,  as  clearly  as  could  do 
the  most  circumstantial  narrative  of 
the  war,  the  character  of  people  and 
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parties,  and  the  probable  eventualities 
of  the  struggle.  There  exists,  it  ap- 
pears, amongst  the  Chinese — at  least 
in  certain  provinces — so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  assist  the  insurrection,  that 
the  viceroy  of  the  two  Kouangs  pub- 
lished a  decree  forbidding  the  young 
men  of  the  towns  to  form  themselves 
into  volunteer  corps.  In  this  cunning- 
ly-drawn-up  document  he  thanked 
them  for  their  zeal,  and  assured  them 
that  the  imperial  troops  amply  sufficed 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  fact 
was,  experience  had  taught  him,  that, 
as  soon  as  the  volunteers  were  put 
under  the  command  of  a  military  man- 
darin, and  taken  into  the  field,  they 
deserted  to  the  enemy.  Their  aid 
would  have  been  welcome,  could  it 
have  been  relied  upon ;  for,  at  the 
very  time  the  decree  was  issued,  the 
imperialists  were  enduring  daily  de- 
feats, whilst  the  insurgents,  who  every- 
where appropriated  public  money,  but 
respected  private  property,  daily  ac- 
quired fresh  partisans. 

In  the  month  of  September  1852, 
Tien-te,  with  all  his  court,  and  with 
his  body-guard,  which  never  quits 
him,  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  town 
within  a  few  leagues  of  the  wily  and 
prudent  Viceroy  Siu.  This  person- 
age is  the  most  amusing  of  all  the 
strange  characters  we  meet  with  in 
Dr  Yvan's  pages.  Crafty,  cowardly, 
and  particularly  careful  of  his  person, 
he  is  a  type  of  the  Chinese,  as  Euro- 
peans understand  that  nation,  of  which, 
however,  Dr  Yvan  leads  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  but  an  imperfect  notion. 
A  short  time  before  he  found  himself 
in  the  perilous  proximity  of  the  insur- 
gent leader,  Siu  had  been  at  his  old 
tricks,  trying  to  impose  upon  his 
countrymen.  Having  caught  a  petty 
chief  of  the  rebels,  he  ticketed  him 
Tien-te,  and  sent  him  to  Pekin  in  an 
iron  cage.  The  official  gazette  pub- 
lished the  capital  sentence  pronounced 
upon  him,  which,  according  to  Chinese 
custom,  was  preceded  by  the  crimi- 
nal's confession.  This  was  a  long 
document,  drawn  up,  doubtless,  by 
some  Pekin  man  of  letters,  in  which 
the  spurious  Tien-te  acknowledged 
his  delinquencies,  and  attributed  the 
insurrection  especially  to  a  secret  so- 
ciety founded  by  Gutzlaff,  the  Chang- 
Ti,  or  Protestant.  Here  was  evident 
the  perfidious  intention  of  the  exclu- 
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sionist  party  to  bring  the  Christians 
into  discredit.  The  execution  of  the 
sham  Tien-te  was  still  the  leading 
topic  of  discussion  at  Pekin,  when 
news  came  that  the  real  pretender 
was  still  alive  and  active  in  the 
mountains  of  Kouang-Si,  whence  he 
exercised  his  occult  influence,  and  ob- 
served the  progress  of  the  revolt. 
When  his  pretended  captor,  Siu,  found 
himself  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  capture  him  in 
reality ;  and  soon  afterwards  (in 
January  of  the  present  year)  that 
officer  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  so- 
vereign, owing  to  the  disasters  that 
occurred  under  his  government.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  vice- royalty,  and 
of  his  peacock's  feather  with  two  eyes. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this 
decree  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  a  mel- 
ancholy report  was  circulated  at  Can- 
ton ;  Siu,  it  was  affirmed,  driven  to 
despair  by  his  disgrace,  had  poisoned 
himself.  When  the  circumstances  of 
the  act  came  to  be  known,  the  minds 
of  his  anxious  friends  were  consider- 
ably relieved.  He  had  poisoned  him- 
self with  gold-leaf. 

"  The  science  of  toxicology  is  about 
on  a  par,  in  China,  with  the  military 
knowledge  of  the  generals  of  the  im- 
perial army.  When  a  great  personage 
wishes  to  put  himself  to  death,  he 
takes  an  ounce  of  gold  leaf,  rolls  it 
into  a  ball,  and  swallows  the  valuable 
pill.  According  to  the  physiologists 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  these  balls, 
once  in  the  stomach,  unroll  themselves, 
and  adhere  to  the  whole  interior  of 
the  organ,  like  paper  on  a  wall.  The 
stomach,  thus  gilt,  ceases  to  act,  and 
the  unhappy  mandarin  dies  suffocated, 
after  a  few  hours'  somnolency  —  a 
mode  of  suicide  which  we  recommend 
to  despairing  sybarites." 

The  year  1852  closed  as  disastrously 
as  it  had  begun.  Throughout  its 
whole  course,  the  imperialists — or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  troops  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty,  since  there  are 
now  two  emperors  in  the  field — had 
been  invariably  worsted,  and  the  in- 
surrection had  spread  far  and  wide. 
Stringent  measures  were  adopted  by 
Hien-foung ;  his  generals  were  warned 
that  defeat  would  be  promptly  followed 
by  their  degradation,  and  even  by  the 
loss  of  their  heads :  Victory  or  Death 
was  the  motto  they  literally  and  com- 
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pulsorily  assumed.  Another  evil  was 
soon  added  to  the  many  that  assailed 
the  young  emperor.  The  imperial 
finances  were  exhausted;  the  Celestial 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
his  penury,  and  denounced  the  man- 
darins who  nominally  commanded  in 
the  insurgent  provinces.  They  would 
render  no  account  of  their  steward- 
ship ;  not  a  copper  was  to  be  got  from 
them — that  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
— but  they  sent  in  fabulous  "states" 
of  the  troops  under  their  command, 
and  demanded  enormous  sums  where- 
with to  carry  on  the  war.  In  this 
emergency,  the  means  proposed,  and 
those  resorted  to,  to  raise  the  wind, 
transcend  belief.  No  desperate  pro- 
digal, reckless  of  reputation,  ever 
adopted  more  shameless  expedients 
to  replenish  his  purse.  A  mandarin 
proposed  an  opium  monopoly.  A 
similar  proposal,  under  the  reign  of 
Tao-Kouang,  cost  a  minister  his 
place,  and  was  near  costing  him  his 
life.  Times  are  changed  ;  Hien- 
foung,  less  scrupulous,  and  notwith- 
standing his  aversion  to  opium- 
smokers,  was  giving  to  the  project,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  advices,  his  serious 
consideration.  Meanwhile,  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  published  (12th  No- 
vember 1852)  a  document,  comprising 
twenty-three  articles,  in  which  every- 
thing was  put  up  for  sale — titles, 
judgeships,  peacocks'  feathers,  man- 
darins' buttons,  exemptions  from  ser- 
vice, promotions  in  the  army.  In 
this  publication,  a  casual  reference 
being  made  to  the  English,  they  were 
still  treated  as  barbarians;  but,  five 
months  later  (on  the  16th  March 
last),  when  the  insurgents  were  before 
Nankin,  and  likely  soon  to  be  within 
it,  Celestial  pride  was  so  far  humbled 
that  we  find  the  authorities  earnestly 
and  respectfully  supplicating  Chris- 
tian succour,  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  all  the  representatives  of  civilised 
nations,  resident  in  those  Chinese 
ports  open  to  European  commerce, 
and  especially  to  the  consuls  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  For 
"barbarians"  was  now  substituted 
"  your  great  and  honourable  nation." 
To  such  an  extent  are  carried  Chinese 
vanity  and  conceit,  that,  Dr  Yvan 
assures  us,  if  the  demand  for  aid  were 
complied  with  by  the  English  and 
American  plenipotentiaries,  the  Son 
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of  Heaven  would  instantly  persuade 
himself  that  those  Western  people 
rank  amongst  his  tributaries,  and 
would  very  probably  issue  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  that  his  troops  had 
subdued  the  rebels,  aided  by  nations 
who  had  lately  made  their  submission, 
and  who  had  conducted  themselves 
faithfully  in  those  circumstances. 

Mean  while,  the  insurgents  employed 
much  more  straightforward  and  satis- 
factory means  of  filling  their  treasury 
than  those  resorted  to  in  extremity  of 
distress  by  the  Mantchou  emperor.  In 
the  month  of  February  last  they  cap- 
tured Ou-Tchang-Fou,  a  rich  city  of 
four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hou-Pe". 
A  friend  of  MM.  Yvan  and  Gallery,  an 
intrepid  traveller,  gave  them  a  glow- 
ing description  of  this  city,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Yang-Tze- 
Kiang,  or  Son  of  the  Ocean — an  enor- 
mous river,  in  whose  waters  porpoises 
disport  themselves  as  in  the  open  sea, 
and  which  allows  the  ascent  of  ships 
of  the  largest  burthen.  Five  or  six 
thousand  (and  Dr  Yvan's  friend  ex- 
pressly disclaims  exaggeration)  are  the 
number  of  the  junks  usually  at  anchor 
before  Ou-Tchang.  The  person  re- 
ferred to  saw  upwards  of  a  thousand 
laden  with  salt  alone,  and  the  town  is 
an  immense  depot  of  China  produce 
and  of  European  and  American  ma- 
nufactures. Chinese  junks  are  the 
noisiest  vessels  that  float ;  their  crews 
are  continually  beating  gongs  and 
letting  off  fireworks.  The  quiet  of 
Ou-Tchang  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of 
this  wealthy  and  important  city  that 
poor  Siu  was  deprived  of  his  peacock's 
feather  and  driven  to  internal  gild- 
ing. uThe  troubles  of  the  south," 
said  the  emperor  in  his  proclamation, 
"  leave  us  no  rest  by  night,  and  take 
away  our  appetite." 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ulnsur- 
rection  en  Chine  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  description  of  the  five  feudatory 
kings  appointed  by  Tien-te  (one  of 
whom  takes  the  title  of  the  Great  Pa- 
cificator, whilst  the  four  others  are 
known  as  Kings  of  the  North,  South, 
East,  and  West),  of  the  Pretender's 
ministers,  of  the  dress  and  official  in- 
signia of  the  various  dignitaries,  and 
of  the  organisation  of  the  insurgent 
army,  which  is  regular  and  perfect. 
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It  also  comprises  a  proclamation,  ex- 
horting the  people  to  rise  in  arms 
against  their  tyrannical  government, 
and  whose  exalted  and  metaphorical 
style  may  be  judged  of  by  a  single 
short  extract.  "  How  is  it  that  you, 
Tartars,  do  not  yet  understand  that  it 
is  time  to  gather  up  your  scattered 
bones,  and  to  light  slices  of  bacon  to 
serve  as  signals  to  your  terror  ?"  Not- 
withstanding such  eccentricities  of 
expression,  which  may  possibly  be 
heightened  by  extreme  literalness  of 
translation,  the  document  has  its  im- 
portance, especially  by  reason  of  a 
tendency  to  Christianity  traced  by 
MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  in  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  its  paragraphs. 
u  We  adore  respectfully  the  Supreme 
Lord,"  says  Tien-te,  "  in  order  to  ob- 
tain His  protection  for  the  people." 
The  descendant  of  the  Mings  was  now 
in  full  march  for  the  city  which,  under 
the  ancient,  dynasty  he  assumes  to 
represent,  and  proposes  to  restore,  was 
the  capital  of  all  China.  "With  a  for- 
midable fleet  and  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  the  five  kings  appeared 
before  Nankin. 

"This  city,  which  contains  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  has 
thrice  the  circumference  of  Paris  ;  but 
amidst  its  deserted  streets  are  found 
large  spaces  turned  up  by  the  plough, 
and  the  grass  grows  upon  the  quays, 
to  which  a  triple  line  of  shipping  was 
formerly  moored.  It  is  situated  in 
an  immense  plain,  furrowed  by  canals 
as  numerous  as  those  which  traverse 
the  human  body.  Its  fertile  district 
is  a  net-work  of  rivulets  and  of  navi- 
gable water- courses,  fringed  with  wil- 
lows and  bamboos.  In  the  province 
of  Nankin  grows  the  yellowish  cotton 
from  which  is  made  the  cloth  exported 
thence  in  enormous  quantities  ;  there 
also  is  reaped  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  rice  consumed  in  the  empire.  The 
Kiang-Nan,  or  province  of  Nankin,  is 
the  richest  gem  in  the  diadem  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Nothing  in  old  Europe 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  fruitfulness — 
neither  the  plains  of  Beauce,  nor  those 
of  Lombardy,  nor  even  opulent  Flan- 
ders. Twice  a-year  its  fields  are 
covered  with  crops,  and  they  yield 
fruit  and  vegetables  uninterruptedly. 
.  .  .  We  have  had  the  happiness 
to  sit  in  the  shadow  of  the  orchards 
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which  fringe  the  Ou-Soung,  one  of 
the  numerous  veins  that  fertilise  the 
province  of  Kiang-Nan.  There  we 
have  gathered  with  our  own  hands  the 
fleshy  jujube,  which  travellers  have 
often  mistaken  for  the  date ;  the  pome- 
granate, with  its  transparent  grains  ; 
monstrous  peaches,  beside  which  the 
finest  produced  at  Montreuil  seem  but 
wild  fruit,  and  the  diospyros  as  large 
as  a  tomata.  We  have  seen  the 
scarlet  pheasant  and  his  brother  of 
the  pearl- tinted  plumage  running  in 
the  fields.  This  province  contains 
thirty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants. 

"  To  a  Chinese  nothing  is  beautiful, 
good,  graceful,  elegant,  or  tasteful,  but 
what  comes  from  Nankin  or  from 
Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  W^edded  to  rou- 
tine, we  have  but  one  city  which  sets 
the  fashions  ;  the  Chinese  have  two. 
The  fashionables  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire are  divided  into  two  schools,  one 
of  which  holds  by  Nankin,  the  other 
by  Sou-Tcheou-Fou.  It  is  still  doubt- 
ful which  of  the  two  will  carry  the 
day.  As  to  Pekin,  the  centre  of  gov- 
ernment, it  has  no  weight  in  matters 
of  pleasure  and  taste  ;  it  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  ennui.  In  Nankin  reside  the 
men  of  letters  and  learning,  the  dancers, 
painters,  archaeologists,  jugglers,  phy- 
sicians, poets,  and  celebrated  courte- 
sans. In  that  charming  city  are  held 
schools  of  science,  art,  and  pleasure ; 
for  pleasure  is,  in  that  country,  both 
an  art  and  a  science." 

With  this  interesting  extract  we 
shall  conclude  our  article,  after  quot- 
ing a  significant  passage  from  a  short 
proclamation  which  Tien-te's  agents 
have  lately  circulated  : 

"  As  to  those  stupid  priests  of 
Bouddha,  and  those  jugglers  of  Tao- 


se,"  it  says,  "  they  shall  all  be  re- 
pressed, and  their  temples  and  their 
monasteries  shall  be  demolished,  as  well 
as  those  of  all  the  other  corrupt  sects." 

MM.  Gallery  and  Yvan  anxiously 
speculate  as  to  who  are  designated  by 
the  words  other  corrupt  sects.  Was 
the  proclamation  drawn  up  by  a  dis- 
ciple of  Confucius,  or  by  a  member  of 
Gutzlaif' s  Chinese  Union  ?  They  ad- 
mit that  for  the  present  it  is  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  question. 

But  Tien-te's  banner  waves  over 
Nankin,  and  the  riddle  may  soon  be 
solved. 
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PART    VIII.  —  CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


BETWEEN  the  village  of  Lanscote 
and  the  Heronry  a  side-road  branched 
off,  leading  also  to  Doddington.  At 
their  junction  the  two  roads  bounded 
an  abrupt  rocky  chasm,  containing  a 
black  gloomy  pool  of  unknown  depth ; 
known  to  the  neighbourhood  as  the 
Mine  Pool.  A  speculator  had  dug  it 
many  years  before,  in  expectation  of 
being  richly  rewarded  by  the  mineral 
treasures  supposed  to  exist  there,  and 
had  continued  the  enterprise  till  the 
miners  reached  a  great  depth,  when 
the  water  rose  too  rapidly  to  be  kept 
under,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 
A  few  low  bushes  fringed  the  edge  of 
it,  besides  which  a  dilapidated  railing 
fenced  it  from  the  road.  It  formed  a 
grim  feature  as  it  appeared  unexpect- 
edly yawning  beside  the  green  and 
flowery  lane,  and  suggested  ideas 
altogether  incongruous  with  the  smil- 
ing, peaceful  character  of  the  surround- 
ing landscape. 

On  the  morning  after  Bagot's  inter- 
view with  Mr  Holmes,  as  related  in 
the  last  chapter,  Fillett  and  Julius 
were  coming  down  the  lane  towards 
Lanscote.  They  were  often  sent  out 
for  a  morning  walk,  and  had  been 
easily  induced  to  choose  this  road  by 
the  Colonel,  who  had  promised  Julius 
a  ride  on  the  front  of  his  saddle  if  he 
would  come  towards  the  village. 

In  these  walks  Julius  was  accus- 
tomed to  impart,  for  the  benefit  of 
Kitty,  most  of  the  information  collect- 
ed from  his  various  instructors.  He 
would  tell  her  of  distant  countries 
which  his  mamma  had  described  to 
him — of  pictures  of  foreign  people  and 
animals  drawn  for  him  by  Orelia — of 
fairy  tales  told  him  by  Rosa — of  scraps 
of  botanical  rudiments  communicated 
to  him  by  the  Curate.  And  being  a 
sharp-witted  little  fellow,  with  a  won- 
derful memory,  he  seldom  failed  to 
command  Kitty's  admiration  and  ap- 
plause. There  were  few  branches  of 
natural  or  metaphysical  science  which 
he  had  not  treated  of  in  this  way.  He 
had  explained  to  her  all  about  thun- 
derbolts —  he  had  destroyed  for  ever 
her  faith  in  will-o'-the-wisps,  leaving 


instead  a  mere  matter-of-fact,  unin- 
teresting ignis  f alum — he  had  sound- 
ed her  belief  in  witchcraft — he  had 
put  questions  respecting  the  nature 
and  habits  of  ghosts  which  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  solve  :  "  Bless  the 
child,"  Kitty  would  say,  "it's  as  good 
as  a  play  to  hear  him." 

Julius,  hovering  round  Kitty,  and 
chatting  with  her,  frequently  looked 
anxiously  about  to  see  if  his  Uncle 
Bag  were  coming,  that  he  might  claim 
the  promised  ride.  When  they  ar- 
rived near  the  Mine  Pool,  down  into 
the  depths  of  which  he  was  fond  of 
gazing  with  a  child's  awe,  the  Colonel 
suddenly  met  them  coming  on  horse- 
back up  the  road.  Julius,  clamorous 
to  be  lifted  up,  ran  towards  him  ;  but 
Bagot  called  out  that  he  was  riding 
home  for  something  he  had  forgotten, 
and  would  speedily  overtake  him.  He 
passed  them,  and  trotted  on  to  where 
the  road  made  a  bend.  There  he 
suddenly  pulled  up,  and  called  to 
Kitty  to  leave  the  boy  for  a  minute 
and  come  up — that  he  wanted  to  speak 
to  her. 

Fillett  obeyed,  tripped  up  to  the 
horse's  side,  and  walked  beside  the 
Colonel,  who  proceeded  onward  at  a 
slow  pace,  talking  of  the  old  affair  of 
Dubbley  and  her  ladyship,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  some  fresh  matter  of 
the  kind  in  his  head.  Kitty  noticed 
that  his  manner  was  odd  and  nervous, 
and  his  language  incoherent,  and 
before  she  could  at  all  clearly  perceive 
what  it  was  he  wanted  to  tell  her,  he 
released  her  and  trotted  onward  to  the 
Heronry,  while  she  hastened  to  rejoin 
her  young  charge. 

Julius  was  not  in  the  spot  where 
she  had  left  him,  and  Fillett  ran 
breathlessly  down  the  road,  calling 
him  by  name.  Reaching  a  point  where 
she  could  see  a  long  way  down  the 
path,  and  finding  he  was  not  in  sight, 
she  retraced  her  steps,  alternately 
calling  him  aloud  and  muttering  to 
herself  what  a  plaguey  child  he  was. 
She  looked  behind  every  bush  as  she 
came  along,  and  on  again  reaching 
the  Mine  Pool  looked  anxiously  over 
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the  fence.  Some  object  hung  in  the 
bushes  a  few  yards  from  where  she 
stood,  just  below  a  broken  part  of  the 
fence ;  she  hastened  to  the  spot  and 
looked  down — it  was  Juley's  hat. 

Clasping  her  hands  together  with  a 
loud  shriek,  poor  Kitty's  eyes  wan- 
dered round  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  some  gleam  of  comfort ; — in 
search  of  some  one  to  help  her,  under 
the  burden  of  this  terrible  discovery. 
No  one  was  in  sight ;  only  she  saw  a 
yellow  caravan  going  up  the  other 
road  to  Doddington,  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off.  She  would  have  run  after 
it  shrieking  to  the  driver  to  stop ;  but 
her  limbs  and  voice  alike  failed  her, 
and  poor  Kitty  sunk  down  moaning 
on  the  ground.  "  What  shall  I  say  to 
my  lady  ?  "  gasped  Fillett. 

Lady  Lee  was  sitting  in  the  library 
dressed  for  a  walk,  and  waiting  for 
her  two  friends  who  were  getting 
ready  to  accompany  her,  when  she 
heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall  and  rung  the  bell  to  ask 
the  reason.  It  was  slowly  answered 
by  a  footman,  who  entered  with  a 
perturbed  aspect,  and  said  the  noise 
was  caused  by  Fillett,  who  was  in 
hysterics.  Lady  Lee  asked  what  had 
caused  her  disorder,  but  the  man 
looked  confused,  and  stammered  in 
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his  reply.  Before  she  could  make 
any  further  inquiries,  Fillett  herself 
rushed  frantically  into  the  room,  and 
threw  herself  down  before  Lady  Lee. 
"  O,  my  lady,  my  lady ! "  sobbed 
Fillett. 

"  What  ails  the  girl?  "  asked  Lady 
Lee,  looking  down  at  her  with  an 
astonished  air. 

Fillett  tried  to  answer,  but  nothing 
was  distinguishable  except  that  "  in- 
deed it  wasn't  her  fault."  At  this 
moment  a  whispering  at  the  door 
caused  Lady  Lee  to  look  up,  and  she 
saw  that  the  servants  were  gathered 
there,  peering  fearfully  in.  Rising  up 
she  grasped  Kitty's  shoulder,  and 
shook  her,  faltering  out,  "  Speak, 
girl!" 

Fillett  seized  her  mistress's  dress, 
and  again  tried  to  tell  her  tale.  In 
the  midst  of  her  sobs  and  exclama- 
tions, the  words  "  Master  Juley,"  and 
"  the  Mine  Pool,"  alone  were  heard  ; 
but  thus  coupled  they  were  enough. 

Kitty,  not  daring  to  look  up, 
fancied  she  felt  her  ladyship  pulling 
away  her  dress  from  her  grasp,  and 
clutched  it  more  firmly.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  a  rush  of  servants 
from  the  door — the  dress  that  Fillett 
held  gave  way  with  a  loud  rending — 
and  Lady  Lee  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


Until  they  lost  him,  they  did  not 
fully  know  the  importance  of  Julius 
in  the  household.  He  was  a  very 
limb  lopt  off.  To  miss  his  tiny  step 
at  the  door,  his  chubby  face  at  their 
knees,  his  ringing  voice  about  the 
rooms  and  corridors,  made  all  appear 
very  desolate  at  the  Heronry.  Though 
there  had  been  no  funeral,  no  room 
made  dismal  for  ever  by  the  presence 
of  his  coffin,  and  though  there  was  no 
little  green  grave  in  the  churchyard, 
yet  the  house  seemed  a  tomb  haunted 
by  the  dim  shadow  of  his  form,  and 
saddened  by  the  echoes  of  his  voice. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  poor  child's  body.  The 
Mine  Pool  was  searched  and  dragged 
— it  was  even  proposed  to  pump  it 
dry ;  but  the  numerous  crannies  and 
recesses  that  lurked  in  its  gloomy 
depths  precluded  much  prospect  of 


success,  though  the  attempts  were 
still  persisted  in  after  all  hope  was 
relinquished. 

Lady  Lee's  grief  was  of  that  silent 
sort  which  does  not  encourage  at- 
tempts to  console  the  mourner.  She 
did  not  talk  about  her  boy ;  she  was 
not  often  observed  to  weep  —  but, 
whenever  any  stray  relic  brought  the 
poor  child  strongly  before  her  mind's 
eye,  she  might  be  seen  gazing  at  it 
with  woeful  earnestness,  while  her 
imagination  "  stuffed  out  his  vacant 
garments  with  his  form."  Rosa,  ob- 
serving this,  stealthily  removed,  one 
by  one,  all  the  objects  most  likely  to 
recall  his  image,  and  conveyed  them 
to  her  own  chamber ;  and  she  and 
Orelia  avoided,  so  far  as  might  be, 
while  in  Lady  Lee's  presence,  all  allu- 
sions to  their  little  lost  friend.  But 
in  their  own  room  at  night  they  would 
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talk  about  him  for  hours,  cry  them- 
selves to  sleep,  and  recover  him  in 
their  dreams.  A  large  closet  in  their 
apartment  was  sacred  to  his  memory; 
his  clothes,  his  rocking-horse,  his 
trumpet,  his  musket,  his  box  of  domi- 
noes, and  a  variety  of  other  peaceful 
and  warlike  implements  were  stored 
there,  and  served  vividly  to  recall  the 
image  of  their  late  owner. 

Rosa,  waking  in  the  morning  with 
her  face  all  swoln  with  crying,  would 
indulge  her  grief  with  occasional 
peeps  into  the  cupboard  at  these  me- 
lancholy relics ;  while  Orelia,  a  more 
austere  mourner,  sat  silent  under  the 
hands  of  Fillett,  whose  sadness  was 
of  an  infectious  and  obtrusive  nature. 
Kitty  would  sniff,  sigh,  compress  her 
under-lip  with  her  teeth,  and  glance 
sideways  through  her  red,  watery 
eyes  at  the  sympathetic  Rosa. 

"  I  dreamt  of  dear  Juley  again  last 
night,  Orelia,"  Rosa  would  say. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Rosa,  so  did  I,"  Fillett 
would  break  in,  eager  to  give  audible 
vent  to  her  sorrow,  "  and  so  did 
Martha.  Martha  says  she  saw  him 
like  an  angel ;  but  I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  him  galloping  away  upon  Colonel 
Lee's  horse,  and  that  I  called  and 
called,  *  Master  Juley ! '  says  I,  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  real,  *  come  to 
Kitty ! '  but  he  never  looked  back. 
And  the  butler  dreamed  the  night 
before  last  he  was  drawing  a  bottle  of 
port,  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  stick 
in  the  corkscrew,  he  saw  the  cork  was 
in  the  likeness  of  Master  Juley,  and 
he  woke  up  all  of  a  cold  shiver." 

Conversations  on  this  subject  did 
not  tend  to  cheer  the  young  ladies' 
countenances  before  they  met  Lady 
Lee  at  the  breakfast- table.  On  their 
way  down  stairs  they  would  form  the 
sternest  resolutions  (generally  origi- 
nating with  Orelia,  and  assented  to 
by  Rosa),  as  to  their  self-command, 
and  exertions  to  be  cheerful  in  the 
presence  of  their  still  more  afflicted 
friend.  They  would  walk  up  and  kiss 
her  pale,  mournful  face,  feeling  their 
stoicism  sorely  tried  the  while,  and 
sitting  down  to  table  would  try  to  get 
up  a  little  conversation;  till  Rosa 
would  suddenly  sob  and  choke  in  her 
breakfast  cup,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  attempt. 

This  melancholy  state  of  things  was 
not  confined  to  the  drawing-room.  A 


dismal  hush  pervaded  the  household, 
and  the  servants  went  about  their 
avocations  with  slow  steps  and  whis- 
pered voices.  They  took  a  strange 
pleasure,  too,  in  assembling  together 
at  night,  and  remembering  warnings 
and  omens  which  were  supposed  to 
have  foreshadowed  the  mournful  fate 
of  the  poor  little  baronet.  Exactly 
a  week  before  the  event,  the  cook  had 
been  woke  while  dozing  before'  the 
kitchen-fire  after  supper,  by  a  voice 
calling  her  name  three  times,  and 
when  she  looked  round  there  was  no- 
body there.  The  very  day  month 
before  his  loss,  the  housekeeper  dis- 
tinctly remembered  to  have  dreamt  of 
her  grandmother,  then  deceased  about 
half  a  century,  who  had  appeared  to 
her  in  a  lavender  gown  trimmed  with 
crape,  and  black  mittens,  and  she  had 
said  the  next  morning  that  she  was 
sure  something  would  happen ;  in  sup- 
port of  which  prophecy  she  appealed 
to  Mr  Short  the  butler,  who  confirmed 
the  same,  and  added,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, that  an  evening  or  two  after- 
wards he  had  heard  'a  strange  noise 
in  the  cellar,  which  might  have  been 
rats,  but  he  didn't  think  it  was. 

The  sight  of  Fillett,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  memory  and  the 
fate  of  her  lost  child,  was  naturally 
painful  to  Lady  Lee,  and  Kitty,  per- 
ceiving this  to  be  the  case,  wisely  kept 
out  of  her  way,  devoting  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  young  ladies.  Self- 
reproach  greatly  increased  the  sharp- 
ness of  Kitty's  sorrow  for  poor  Julius ; 
she  accused  herself  of  having,  by  her 
negligence,  contributed  to  the  un- 
happy catastrophe.  She  fancied,  too, 
that  she  could  read  similar  reproach 
in  the  behaviour  of  her  fellow-servants 
towards  her ;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  Noble,  who,  melted  at 
the  sight  of  her  melancholy,  and  for- 
getting all  his  previous  causes  of 
jealous  resentment,  was  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  console  her. 

"  Come,"  said  Harry,  meeting  her 
near  the  stables  one  evening — "  come, 
cheer  up.  Why,  you  ain't  like  the 
same  girl.  Anybody  would  think  you 
had  killed  the  poor  boy." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had,  Noble,"  said 
Kitty,  with  pious  austerity. 

"But  you  shouldn't  think  so  much 
about  it,  you  know,"  replied  her  com- 
forter. "  It  can't  be  helped  now. 
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You're  crying  of  your  eyes  out,  and 
they  ain't  a  quarter  so  bright  as  what 
they  was." 

"  Ho,  don't  talk  to  me  of  heyes," 
said  Kitty,  at  the  same  time  flashing 
at  him  a  glance  from  the  corners  of 
the  organs  in  question.  "  This  is  no 
time  for  such  vanities.  We  ought  to 
think  of  our  souls,  Noble." 

Noble  appeared  to  be  thinking  just 
then'less  of  souls  than  of  bodies,  for 
in  his  anxiety  to  comfort  her  he  had 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Noble,  I  wonder  at  you ! "  ex- 
claimed Kitty,  drawing  away  from 
him  with  a  reproving  glance.  "  After 
the  warning  we've  all  had,  such  con- 
duct is  enough  to  call  down  a  judg- 
ment upon  us.  I'm  all  of  a  trimble 
at  the  thoughts  of  what  will  become 
of  you,  if  you  don't  repent." 

Perhaps  Harry  may  be  excused  for 
not  seeing  any  immediate  connection 
between  the  decease  of  his  young 
master  and  the  necessity  of  himself 
becoming  an  ascetic.  But  Kitty,  in 
the  excess  of  her  penitence,  from 
being  as  lively  and  coquettish  a  wait- 
ing-maid as  could  be  found  anywhere 
off  the  stage,  suddenly  became  a  kind 
of  Puritan.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  members  of  a  religious  sect, 
very  numerous  in  Doddington,  having 
been  suddenly  seized  with  an  access 
of  religious  zeal,  held  almost  nightly 
what  they  termed  "  revivals  " — meet- 
ings where  inspired  brethren  poured 
forth  their  souls  in  extempore  prayer ; 
and  those  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
platform  indemnified  themselves  by 
torrents  of  pious  ejaculations,  which 
well-nigh  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
principal  orator.  There  is  something 
attractive  to  the  plebeian  imagination 
in  the  idea  of  taking  heaven  by  storm : 
the  clamour,  excitement,  and  eclat 
attending  a  public  conversion  had 
caused  the  ranks  of  these  uproarious 
devotees  to  be  recruited  by  many  of 
their  hearers,  for  the  most  part  sus- 
ceptible females ;  and  Kitty,  going  to 
attend  these  meetings  under  the  escort 
of  Mr  Noble  (who,  with  profound 
hypocrisy,  affected  a  leaning  towards 
Methodism  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
Miss  Fillett's  bias  in  that  direction), 
was  converted  the  very  first  night. 
The  grocer  whose  lodgings  Gates  and 
Bruce  occupied  was  the  preacher  on 


this  occasion,  and  his  eloquence  was 
so  fervid  and  effective  that,  coupled 
with  the  heat  of  the  place,  it  threw 
Kitty  into  hysterics.  At  the  sight  of 
so  fair  a  penitent  in  this  condition, 
many  brethren  of  great  sanctity  has- 
tened to  her  assistance,  and  questioned 
her  so  earnestly  and  affectionately  as 
to  her  spiritual  feelings,  some  of  them 
even  embracing  her  in  the  excess  of 
their  joy  at  seeing  this  good-looking 
brand  snatched  from  the  burning, 
that  Mr  Noble,  conceiving  (errone- 
ously no  doubt)  that  they  were  some- 
what trenching  on  his  prerogative, 
interfered,  and  conveyed  her  from  the 
scene.  After  this,  Kitty  became  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  revivals,  and 
her  demeanour  grew  more  serious  than 
ever,  insomuch  that  Mr  Dubbley, 
ignorant  of  this  change  in  her  senti- 
ments, and  petitioning  for  a  meeting 
at  the  white  gate,  received  an  unex- 
pected and  dispiriting  repulse. 

The  personage  who  seemed  the  least 
affected  by  grief  of  the  household  was 
the  cat  Pick.  Perhaps  he  missed  the 
teazings  and  tuggings,  and  frequent 
invasions  of  his  majestic  ease,  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  sustain ;  if  so, 
this  was  probably  to  him  a  source  of 
private  self-congratulation  and  rejoic- 
ing. Never  was  a  cat  so  petted  as 
he  now  was,  for  the  sake  of  his  de- 
parted master,  with  whom  he  had 
been  such  a  favourite.  But  Pick,  far 
from  testifying  any  regret,  eat,  lapped, 
purred,  basked,  and  washed  his  face 
with  his  paw,  as  philosophically  as 
ever. 

The  Curate's  sorrow  at  the  event 
did  him  good — it  distracted  his  mind 
from  his  own  sorrows,  and  gave  a  new 
direction  to  his  feelings  for  Hester. 
The  unselfishness  of  his  nature  had  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  itself  on  the 
occasion.  The  thought  of  Lady  Lee's 
grief  had  roused  his  warmest  sympa- 
thies, and  he  longed  to^omfort  her — 
he  longed  to  sit  by  her  side,  to  hold 
her  hand,  to  pour  forth  words  of  con- 
solation and  hope.  He  had  done  this, 
but  not  to  the  extent  he  could  have 
wished ;  he  could  not  trust  himself 
for  that.  The  Curate  felt  the  most 
deep  and  tender  pity  for  her — and  we 
all  know  what  pity  is  akin  to  :  those 
very  near  relations,  the  Siamese  twins, 
were  not  more  closely  allied  than  the 
Curate's  compassion  and  love  for 
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Lady  Lee.  Therefore  Josiah,  in  his 
moments  of  extreraest  sympathy,  kept 
watch  and  ward  upon  his  heart,  and 
said  not  all  he  felt. 

But  he  bethought  himself  of  preach- 
ing a  sermon  on  the  subject.  He  was 
conscious  that  his  sermons  had  of  late 
lacked  earnestness  and  spirit ;  and  he 
would  now  pour  his  feelings  into  a 
discourse  at  once  touching  and  con- 
solatory. He  chose  for  his  text, 
"  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
and  she  was  a  widow."  He  had  in- 
tended to  extract  from  this  text  a 
hopeful  moral,  and  to  set  forth  power- 
fully the  reasons  for  being  resigned 
and  trustful  under  such  trials.  But 
the  poor  Curate  felt  too  deeply  him- 
self on  the  occasion  to  be  the  minister 
of  comfort  to  others,  and,  breaking 
down  half-a-dozen  times  from  emo- 
tion, set  all  Lanscote  weeping. 

"  How  could  you  make  us  all  cry 
so,  Josiah  ?  "  asked  Rosa,  reproach- 
fully. "  Weren't  we  sad  enough  be- 
fore?" 

In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  poor  Julius 
might  have  lived  long,  and  died  at  a 
green  old  age,  without  being  either 
more  faithfully  remembered  or  more 
sincerely  lamented. 

Finding  themselves  disappointed  in 
all  their  efforts  to  comfort  Lady  Lee, 
Orelia  and  Rosa  came  to  fhe  conclu- 
sion that,  so  long  as  she  remained  at 
the  Heronry,  she  would  never  cease 
to  be  saddened  by  the  image  of  the 
lost  Juley.  So  they  agreed  it  would 
be  well  to  persuade  her  to  leave  the 
now  sorrowful  scene ;  and  no  place 
seemed  so  likely  to  divert  her  sorrow, 
by  making  a  powerful  appeal  to  her 
feelings,  as  Orelia's  cottage.  Here 
she  might  recall  her  maiden  fancies, 


and  renew  her  youth,  while  her  mar- 
ried life  might  slip  aside  like  a  sad 
episode  in  her  existence. 

"  We'll  all  start  together  next 
week,"  said  Orelia,  when  she  had 
obtained  Lady  Lee's  sanction  to  this 
arrangement. 

"  No,"  said  Rosa,  "  not  all,  Reley. 
You  and  Hester  shall  go." 

"  What  does  the  monkey  mean  ?  " 
cried  Orelia.  "You  don't  suppose 
we're  going  without  you,  do  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  should  like  to  accom- 
pany you,  Reley,"  said  Rosa,  "  and 
you  know  I  shall  be  dreadfully  dis- 
consolate without  you ;  but  I  must  go 
and  live  with  Josiah." 

"  Live  with  Josiah,  indeed!"  quoth 
Orelia,  with  high  scorn.  "  What  does 
Josiah  want  of  you,  d'ye  think,  to 
plague  his  life  out?  Hasn't  he  got 
that  Mrs  what's-her-name,  his  house- 
keeper, to  take  care  of  him  and  his 
property  ?  I'm  sure  I  never  see  the 
woman  without  thinking  of  candle- 
ends." 

"  'Tisn't  to  take  care  of  him  that  I 
stay,  but  to  comfort  him,"  said  Rosa, 
"  You've  no  idea  how  low-spirited 
Josiah  has  been  this  some  time  past, 
ever  since  his  friend  Captain  Fane 
went  away.  He  has  lost  his  interest 
in  his  books  and  flowers,  and  sits  for 
hours  in  thought  looking  so  melan- 
choly. Oh !  I  couldn't  think  of  leaving 
him." 

Rosa  persisted  in  this  determina- 
tion, and  all  the  concession  they 
could  obtain  was,  that  as  soon  as 
Josiah  recovered  his  spirits  she  would 
rejoin  her  friends  at  Orelia's  cottage. 
Meantime,  the  latter  and  Lady  Lee 
made  preparations  for  a  speedy  de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


The  Squire^  preceptor,  Mr  Randy, 
saw  with  concern  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  undivided  empire  over 
his  pupil.  He  had,  it  is  true,  con- 
siderable influence  with  him — knew 
and  humoured  his  foibles  —  assisted 
him  with  advice  on  difficult  points, 
and  had,  in  fact,  become  in  various 
ways  almost  necessary  to  him.  Never- 
theless, he  felt  that  Mr  Dubbley's 
susceptibility  to  female  fascinations 
perpetually  endangered  his  position. 


He  had,  indeed,  attained  the  post  of 
grand  vizier,  but  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  stripped  of  his  dignities  at 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  hostile  sul- 
tana. 

After  long  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, Mr  Randy  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to  esta- 
blish himself  firmly  at  Monkstone 
would  be,  to  take  care  that  ttils  other 
great  power,  whose  possible  advent  be 
constantly  dreaded,  instead  of  being 
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a  rival,  should  be  entirely  in  his  in- 
terests. This  seemed  to  him,  theoret- 
ically, a  master-stroke  of  policy ;  to 
carry  it  into  practice  might  not  be 
eas}r.  As  he  was  revolving  the  mat- 
ter in  his  mind  one  evening,  after  pass- 
ing through  Lanscote  on  his  way  home 
from  Monkstone  to  Doddington,  he 
perceived  the  Curate's  housekeeper 
taking  a  little  fresh  air  at  the  garden 
gate.  She  had  heated  herself  with 
the  operation  of  making  her  own  tea, 
and  leaving  the  tea-pot  on  the  hob, 
to  "  draw "  as  she  termed  it,  had 
come  out  to  cool  herself  before  drink- 
ing it. 

At  the  sight  of  her,  Mr  Randy's 
air  became  brisker.  He  walked  more 
jauntily — he  swung  and  twirled  his 
stick,  instead  of  leaning  on  it — he 
placed  his  hat  a  little  on  one  side  of  his 
head — and  he  re-buttoned  his  coat, 
which  he  had  loosened  in  order  to 
walk  with  more  ease  and  convenience. 

He  was  acquainted  with  Mrs  Greene, 
and  frequently  stopped  to  talk  with 
her  as  he  passed ;  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached now,  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  what  would  have  been  a  very 
imposing  bow  had  he  not  unluckily 
slipt  at  a  critical  moment  on  a  pebble, 
and  thus  impaired  the  dignity  of  the 
obeisance. 

"  A  lovely  evening,  Mrs  Greene," 
said  Mr  Randy,  whose  courtesy  was 
somewhat  ponderous  and  antique,  and 
whose  conversation,  when  he  was  on 
his  stilts,  rather  resembled  scraps  from 
a  paper  of  the  Rambler  than  the  dis- 
course of  ordinary  men.  u  Happy 
are  you,  my  good  Mrs  Greene,  who, 
'far  from  the  busy  hum  of  men,'" 
(whenever  Mr  Randy  indulged  in  a 
quotation  he  made  a  pause  before  and 
after  it)  "  can  dwell  placidly  in  such 
a  scene  as  this.  A  scene,"  added  Mr 
Randy,  looking  round  at  the  house 
and  garden  with  a  gratified  air — "  a 
scene  that  Horrus  would  have  revelled 
in.  A  pleasant  life,  is  it  not,  my  good 
madam  ?  " 

"  It's  lonesome,"  said  Mrs  Greene. 

"The  better  for  meditation,"  return- 
ed Mr  Randy  didactically.  "What 
says  the  poet  ?— '  My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,' — and  who  could  desire  a 
fairer  dominion  ?  Ay,"  (shaking  his 
head  and  smiling  seriously)  "  with  a 
few  favourite  authors,  and  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  one  might  be  con- 
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tent  to  let  the  hours  slip  by  here 
without  envying  the  proud  possessors 
of  palluses." 

Though  Jennifer  admired  this  style 
of  conversation  exceedingly,  she  was 
hardly  equal  to  sustaining  it.  "  You 
seem  to  be  a  good  deal  with  Squire 
Dubbley,  Mr  Randy,"  she  said. 

Mr  Randy  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, taking,  at  the  same  time,  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

"  He's  a  queer  one,  they  say,"  said 
Jennifer.  "  I  should  think  'twas  tire- 
some for  a  book-learned  gentleman 
like  you,  Mr  Randy,  to  be  so  much  in 
his  company." 

"Not  at  all,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  Mr 
Randy.  "  What  says  the  Latin, 
writer? — 'Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum 
a  me  alienum  puto,'  which  means,  my 
good  madam,  that,  being  myself  a 
human  being,  I  am  interested  in  all 
that  appertains  to  humanity.  I  study 
the  squire  with  much  satisfaction." 

"  He's  a  gay  man  the  Squire,"  said 
Jennifer  sententiously.  "  Why  don't 
he  marry  and  live  respectable,  I  won- 
der ?  Hasn't  he  got  a  lady  in  his  eye 
yet,  Mr  Randy?" 

"  Marriage  is  a  serious  thing,  my 
'good  Mrs  Greene — a  very  serious  thing 
indeed.  No,"  said  Mr  Randy,  confi- 
dentially :  "what  he  wants  is  a  house- 
keeper, Mrs  Greene,  such  a  one  as 
some  gentlemen  I  could  name  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess — a  respectable, 
careful  person,  who  could  take  care 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  prevent 
him  from  being  fooled  by  any  idle 
hussy  of  a  servant-maid  who  may 
happen  to  have  an  impudent,  pretty 
face  of  her  own." 

"I  should  like,"  said  Jennifer, 
with  compressed  lips  and  threatening 
eyes — "  I  should  like  to  see  any  such 
show  their  impudent  faces  in  a  house 
where  I  was.  They  wouldn't  come 
again  in  a  hurry,  I  can  tell  'em."  And, 
indeed,  it  was  very  likely  they  would 
not. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr  Randy,  in  deep  ad- 
miration, "  Mr  Young  is  a  fortunate 
man.  He  has  secured  a  housekeeper 
whom  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  be 
one  in  a  thousand." 

Jennifer,  though  austere,  was  not 
quite  steeled  against  flattery.  She 
looked  on  the  learned  man  with  prim 
complacency — she  remembered  that 
her  tea  had  now  stood  long  enough — 
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and  she  suggested  that  perhaps  Mr 
Randy's  walk  had  disposed  him  for 
some  refreshment,  and  she  should 
take  his  company  during  the  meal  as 
a  favour. 

Mr  Randy  was  not  particularly 
addicted  to  tea:  on  all  those  points 
for  which  it  has  been  extolled — as  a 
stimulant,  as  a  refresher,  as  an  agree- 
able beverage — he  considered  it  to 
be  greatly  excelled  by  brandy- and- 
water.  But  the  subject  just  touched 
upon  was  one  in  which  he  was  greatly 
interested,  and  he  resolved  to  follow 
up  an  idea  that  had  occurred  to  him  ; 
so  he  courteously  accepted  Jennifer's 
invitation,  and  followed  her  into  the 
parsonage. 

Mrs  Greene's  room  was  a  model  of 
order,  rather  too  much  so  perhaps  for 
comfort — and  showed  other  traces 
of  her  presiding  spirit  in  a  certain 
air  of  thriftiness  which  pervaded  it. 
Reigning  supreme,  as  Jennifer  did  in 
the  Curate's  household,  she  mighthave 
indulged  in  small  luxuries  at  her 
pleasure  had  she  possessed  any  taste 
for  them,  but  the  practice  of  saving, 
for  its  own  sake,  afforded  her  positive 
delight.  The  shelves  were  rather 
sparingly  furnished  with  jam-pots  of 
very  small  dimensions,  carefully  tied 
down  and  corded,  and  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  confection,  and  the 
year  of  its  manufacture ;  various  boxes 
and  canisters,  labelled  as  containing 
different  groceries,  were  securely. pad- 
locked, as  if  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  opened  on  light  or  insufficient 
grounds ;  the  curtains  rather  scantily 
covered  the  window,  and  the  carpet 
was  too  small  for  the  floor. 

Jennifer,  unlocking  the  tea-caddy, 
put  in  two  additional  spoonfuls  of  tea 
in  consideration  of  her  guest.  Then 
she  invited  Mr  Randy  to  sit  down, 
which  he  did  with  great  ceremony ; 
while  she  placed  on  the  table  two 
saucers  of  jam,  helped  Mr  Randy  to 
toast  and  butter,  and  some  of  the 
sweetmeat,  and  poured  out  the  tea. 
And  Mr  Randy  observing  that  Jenni- 
fer transferred  hers  to  her  saucer,  for 
the  Better  convenience  of  drinking,  not 
only  did  the  like,  but  also  blew  on  the 
surface  to  reduce  the  temperature  be- 
fore the  successive  gulps,  which  were 
then  both  copious  and  sonorous. 

"  So  the  Squire's  not  a  good  mana- 
ger, eh,  Mr  Randy  ? "  said  Jennifer, 


after  some  little  conversation  on  in- 
different matters. 

"No  comfort,  no  elegance,"  said 
Mr  Randy.  "The  superintending 
hand  of  a  female  is  greatly  wanted." 

"  And  does  the  Squire  think  of 
getting  a  housekeeper?"  asked  Jen- 
nifer. 

"I've  not  suggested  it  to  him  as 
yet,"  returned  her  guest,  "  but  I'm 
thinking  of  doing  so,  if  I  could  fix  my 
eye  on  a  proper  person." 

"  Bless  me,  you've  got  no  preserve," 
said  Jennifer,  emptying,  in  a  sudden 
access  of  liberality,  the  saucer  of  dam- 
sons on  Mr  Randy's  plate.  '•*  And 
there's  nothing  but  grounds  in  your 
cup — perhaps  you'd  like  it  a  little 
stronger,  sir." 

"  No  more,  my  good  madam,  I'm 
obliged  to  you,"  said  that  gentleman, 
drawing  away  his  cup,  and  covering 
it  with  his  hand  to  show  he  was 
in  earnest,  so  that  Jennifer,  pressing 
ardently  upon  him  with  the  tea-pot, 
very  nearly  poured  the  hot  tea  upon 
his  knuckles.  "  I've  had  quite  an 
abundance  —  quite  a  sufficiency,  I 
assure  you.  No,  ma'am,  things  do 
not  go  on  at  Monkstone  precisely  as  I 
could  wish  in  all  respects.  For  in- 
stance, it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
sometimes  to  find  an  attentive  female 
to  receive  me  —  to  say  to  me,  Mr 
Randy  yon  are  wet,  won't  you  have 
a  basin  of  soup  to  warm  you  ? — or,  Mr 
Randy,  it  rains,  you'll  be  the  better  of 
a  glass  of  spirits  and  water  to  fortify 
you  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
elements.  Mr  Dubbley  is  very  kind, 
but  these  little  things  don't  occur  to 
him." 

"  Indeed,  then,  I  think  they  might," 
said  Mrs  Greene  with  warmth.  "  The 
least  he  could  do  is  to  be  civil.  Take 
some  toast,  sir." 

"'Tis  forgetfulness,  Mrs  Greene, 
not  incivility — a  sin  of  omission,  not 
of  commission.  I  flatter  myself  few 
men  would  venture  to  be  uncivil  to 
me,"  and  Mr  Randy  drew  himself  up 
and  looked  majestic.  "  Then  the  want 
of  a  proper  person  in  the  house  ob- 
liges him  to  look  more  closely  after 
some  small  matters  than  is  quite  be- 
coming in  a  man  of  property." 

"  Closeness,"  said  Jennifer,  with 
great  disdain,  "  is  what  I  never  could 
abide.  I  could  forgive  anything  better 
than  that." 
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"  Well,  well,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  her 
visitor,  waving  his  hand,  "  we  won't 
be  hard  upon  him — he  means  well. 
Yes,  I've  been  looking  out  for  some 
time  for  a  lady  that  would  answer  the 
Squire's  purpose." 

44  And  what  kind  of  person  would 
be  likely  to  suit  you  ?"  inquired  Jen- 
nifer with  interest. 

uWe  should  require,"  said  Mr 
Randy,  brushing  some  crumbs  from 
his  lap  with  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
as  he  concluded  his  meal — "  weshould 
require  a  character  not  easy  to  be 
met  with ; — a  sensible — respectable — 
experienced — discreet — per-r-son  — 
and  one,  too,  who  would  not  give 
herself  presumptuous  airs,  but  would 
conduct  herself  towards  me — me,  Mrs 
Greene,  as  I  could  wish." 

"Of  course,"  said  Jennifer,  "if 
she  was  beholden  to  you  for  her  place, 
'twould  be  her  duty  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  you,  sir." 

u  Ah,"  said  Mr  Randy,  "you  are 
both  a  discreet  and  a  sensible  person, 
Mrs  Green,  I  perceive." 

"And  as  to  terms,  Mr  Randy," 
suggested  Jennifer. 

44  As  to  terms,  they  would  be  hardly 
worth  higgling  about,  Mrs  Greene — 
for,  if  the  lady  possessed  the  manifold 
merits  I  have  enumerated,  and  allow- 
ed herself  to  be  guided  in  all  things 
by  me,  why,  she  would  be  de  facto— 
that  is  to  say,  in  reality — mistress  of 
Monkstone,  and  might  feather  her 
nest  to  her  own  liking." 

This  was  a  dazzling  prospect  indeed, 
and  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
heart  of  Jennifer.  There  was  a  grand 
indefiniteness  as  to  the  extent  of  power 
and  profit  which  might  be  acquired, 
which  she  found  inexpressibly  allur- 
ing ;  for  Jennifer  was,  after  herfashion, 
ambitious,  though  her  ambition  was 
of  too  practical  a  nature  to  set  itself 
on  objects  hopelessly  remote. 

Mr  Randy  perceiving  the  effect  of 
what  he  had  said,  and  considering  it 
would  be  well  to  give  her  time  to  di- 
gest it  before  entering  into  details, 
now  rose  to  take  leave. 

44  Good  evening,  sir,  and  thank 
you,"  said  Jennifer.  "  When  you're 
passing  another  day,  I  hope  you'll 
look  in ; "  and  Mr  Randy,  having 
promised  to  do  so,  walked  with  his 
customary  dignity  up  the  road. 

Mr  Randy  had  not  directly  said 


that  he  thought  Jennifer,  if  she  would 
agree  to  share  interests  with  him, 
would  be  exactly  the  person  he  want- 
ed ;  nor  had  Jennifer  directly  stated 
that,  if  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
post  of  housekeeper  to  the  Squire,  she 
would  show  her  gratitude  by  being 
all  Mr  Randy  could  wish.  But  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
by  the  Randies  and  Jennifers  is  in- 
tuitive and  unerring,  so  long  as  it  is 
employed  upon  natures  on  a  level 
with  their  own;  and  Jennifer  knew 
perfectly  well  that  Mr  Randy  wanted 
her  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  de- 
signs at  Monkstone ;  while  Mr  Randy 
never  doubted  that  the  lure  he  had 
held  out  would  secure  her. 

Jennifer,  however,  had  by  no  means 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  offer 
at  once.  It  was  dazzling,  certainly ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  giving  up  her  long  and 
persevering  designs  upon  the  Curate's 
heart,  which,  as  the  reader  knows, 
she  had  from  the  first  been  determined 
to  attack.  That  was  too  grievous  a 
waste  of  time  and  subtlety  to  be  con- 
templated. But  Mr  Randy's  implied 
offer  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying into  execution  a  scheme  she 
had  long  meditated.  She  considered 
(her  cogitations  being  assisted  by  a 
third  cup  of  tea,  obtained  by  putting 
fresh  water  in  the  teapot  after  Mr 
Randy's  departure)  that  she  had  now 
lived  so  long  with  the  Curate  that  she 
could  not  possibly  become  more  ne- 
cessary to  him  than  she  already  was 
— that  the  sooner  he  was  brought  to 
the  point  the  better — that  being  such 
an  absent  person,  far  from  making 
any  proposals  of  the  kind  she  desired 
of  his  own  accord,  a  very  strong  hint 
from  herself  would  be  required  in 
order  to  extract  them.  Now  if  she 
resolved  upon  giving  this  hint,  she 
must  also  be  prepared  to  quit  the  par- 
sonage in  case  of  failure ;  and  Monk- 
stone  would  form  exactly  the  point 
she  wanted  to  retreat  upon. 

This  secured,  she  would  commence 
operations  at  once  with  the  Curate. 
He  was,  in  Jennifer's  estimation,  a 
man  who  did  not  know  his  own  mind 
or  his  own  interests.  But  though  he 
might  never  discover  what  was  for 
his  own  good  unassisted,  yet  a  man 
must  be  foolish  indeed  who  can't  per- 
ceive it  when  'tis  shown  him.  From 
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frequent  victories  obtained  over  the 
Curate,  and  long  managing  and  ruling 
him,  she  flattered  herself  she  might 
now  make  her  own  terms,  for  that  he 
could  never  bear  to  part  with  her; 
but  if  she  deceived  herself  in  this, 
why,  then  Monkstone  would  be  a 
more  lucrative  place.  So  in  any  case 


she  should  gain  some  end,  and  she  de- 
termined to  put  her  powers  of  cajolery 
to  proof  without  delay.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  for  that  very 
morning  Miss  Rosa  had  signified  her 
intention  of  coming  to  live  with  her 
brother  when  the  ladies  left  the 
Heronry. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


For  many  weeks  the  poor  Curate 
had  been  indeed  alone ;  for  so  long 
had  his  old  companions,  hope  and 
cheerfulness,  deserted  him ;  for  so 
long  had  he  gone  mechanically  about 
his  old  pursuits,  feeling  that  the  glory 
had  departed  from  them,  and  sat  in 
the  stormy  autumn  evenings  by  a 
hearth  where  only  the  vacant  pedes- 
tals reminded  him  of  the  wonted  pre- 
sence of  household  gods. 

Time,  of  whose  lapse  heretofore  he 
had  taken  little  note,  became  now  a 
dull,  remorseless  enemy.  The  Curate, 
when  he  woke,  would  sometimes 
shudder  at  the  prospect  of  the  many- 
houred  day  between  him  and  the 
grateful  oblivion  of  sleep;  for  the 
day,  formerly  so  busy,  was  now  to 
him  but  a  long  tract  of  weary,  re- 
iterated sorrows. 

Though  he  still  spent  many  hours 
in  his  garden,  it  was  lamentable  to 
see  the  change  there.  Weeds  sprung 
unregarded  side  by  side  with  his 
choicest  flowers — worms  revelled  in 
his  tenderest  buds — and  the  cater- 
pillars were  so  numerous  as  to  form 
quite  an  army  of  occupation.  His 
books,  too,  were  blank  to  him — the 
pages  he  used  to  love  seemed  mean- 
ingless. His  only  remaining  consola- 
tion was  his  pipe. 

See,  then,  the  Curate  sitting  in  the 
twilight  in  his  elbow-chair,  in  an  at- 
titude at  once  listless  and  uncomfort- 
able, his  waist  bent  sharply  in,  his 
head  drooping,  one  leg  gathered  un- 
der the  seat,  the  other  straddling 
toward  the  fire,  his  right  hand  shad- 
ing his  eyes,  while  the  elbow  rests  on 
the  table— the  left  holding  the  bowl  of 
his  pipe,  while  the  elbow  rests  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  Frequently  he  takes 
the  mouthpiece  from  his  lips,  sighs 
heavily,  and  forgets  to  smoke — then, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head,  he  again 
sucks  comfort  from  his  meerschaum. 


There  is  a  tap  at  the  door,  which  opens 
slowly — Jennifer  looks  in  at  him,  and 
then  draws  near. 

Jennifer  stopt — looked  at  him — 
sighed — then  drew  a  little  closer — 
sighed  again.  The  Curate,  fancying 
she  had  come  on  some  of  her  accus- 
tomed visits  of  inspection  (for  of  late 
she  had  found  frequent  excuses  for 
entering,  such  as  to  dust  his  books,  to 
stir  his  fire,  to  draw  his  curtains), 
took  no  notice  of  her,  but  continued 
to  pursue  his  train  of  thought.  Pre- 
sently he,  too,  sighed  ;  it  was  echoed 
so  sympathetically  by  Mrs  Greener 
that  her  suspiration  sounded  like  a 
gust  coming  down  the  chimney.  Find- 
ing that  the  Curate,  as  usual,  pursued 
the  plan  which  is  popularly  attributed 
to  apparitions  in  their  intercourse 
with  human  beings,  and  was  not  likely 
to  speak  till  spoken  to,  Jennifer,  with 
a  little  cough,  came  round  between  the 
table  and  the  fire,  and  stirred  the 
latter.  Being  thus  quite  close  to  the 
Curate,  with  the  table  in  her  rear,  and 
her  master's  chair  close  to  her  left 
hand,  she  commenced. 

"  I'm  vexed  to  see  you  so  down,  Mr 
Young.  I'm  afraid  you're  not  satis- 
fied in  your  mind.  You  used  to  be  a 
far  cheerfuller  gentleman  than  what 
you  are  now." 

Mr  Young,  rousing  himself,  looked 
up  with  an  assumed  briskness. 

"It's  my  way,  Mrs  Greene— only 
my  way." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Jennifer,  perempto- 
rily, "  'tis  not  your  way,  asking  your 
pardon.  There's  something  on  your 
mind.  Perhaps  it's  me  —  perhaps 
things  have  not  gone  according  to 
your  wishes  in  the  house.  If  it's  me, 
sir,  say  so,  I  beg." 

"You,  Mrs  Greene  —  impossible. 
I'm  quite  sensible  of  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  my  comforts,  I  assure  you," 
protested  the  Curate. 
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"Because,"  said  Jennifer,  heedless 
of  his  disclaimer,  and  going  on  as  if 
he  had  not  uttered  it — u  because,  if  so, 
I  wish  to  say  one  word.  I  only  wish 
to  remark,  sir,  that  whatever  fault 
there  is  of  that  kind,  'tis  not  a  fault 
according  to  my  will.  My  wish  is, 
and  always  has  been,  to  serve  you  to 
the  utmost  of  my" — 

"  Mrs  Greene !"  began  the  Curate, 
touching  her  on  the  arm  with  the  ex- 
tended stem  of  his  meerschaum,  to 
check  her  volubility  for  a  moment, 
"my  good  soul" — 

"  To  the  utmost  of  my  ability," 

went  on  Jennifer,  with  a  slight  falter- 
ing in  her  voice.  "If  laying  down 
my  life  could  have  served  you,  Mr 
Young,  I'm  sure" —  Here  Jennifer 
whimpered. 

"Faithful  creature!"  thought  the 
Curate,  "  what  an  interest  she  takes 
in  me !  My  dear  Mrs  Greene,"  said 
he,  "your  doubts  wrong  me  very 
much  ;  but  this  proof  of  your  care  for 
me  is  exceedingly  gratifying" — which 
was  perhaps  an  unconscious  fib,  for 
the  Curate  felt  more  embarrassment 
than  gratification. 

"  And  after  all  my  trials  and  efforts, 
thinking  only  how  I  could  please  you, 
to  see  you — oh — oh — "  and  Jennifer 
broke  down  again,  and  in  the  excess 
of  her  agitation  sat  down  on  a  chair 
near  her.  And  though  to  sit  down  in 
his  presence  was  a  quite  unusual  pro- 
ceeding on  her  part,  yet  the  Curate 
was  so  heedless  of  forms,  that  if  she 
had  seated  herself  on  the  mantelpiece, 
he  would  possibly  have  thought  it 
merely  a  harmless  eccentricity. 

"  Calm  yourself,  Mrs  Greene,"  en- 
treated the  Curate.  "These  doubts 
of  my  regard  are  quite  unfounded ; 
be  assured  I  fully  appreciate  your 
value." 

"  But  in  that  case,"  said  Jennifer, 
pursuing  her  own  hypothesis  with 
great  perseverance,  "in  that  case  I 
must  quit  you  whatever  it  costs  me. 
And  I  hope  you  could  find  them,  Mr 
Young,  as  would  serve  you  better." 

"Don't  talk  of  quitting  me,  Mrs 
Greene,"  said  the  Curate  soothingly. 
"This  is  all  mere  creation  of  your 
fancy.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied— more 
than  satisfied  with  you." 

"  No,  sir — I've  seen  it — I've  seen  it 
this  some  time.  You  don't  look  upon 
me  like  what  you  used.  'Tisn't  any 


longer,  'Mrs  Greene,  do  this,'  and 
4  Mrs  Greene,  do  that,'  and  the  other. 
You  can  do  without  Mrs  Greene  now. 
And  perhaps,"  said  Jennifer,  "'tis 
better  I  was — gone"  (the  last  word 
almost  inaudible). 

"Really,  Mrs  Greene,  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  You  are  paining  your- 
self and  me  to  no  purpose.  Be  per- 
suaded"— (and  the  Curate  took  Jen- 
nifer's hand) — "  be  persuaded  of  my 
sense  of  your  merits." 

Jennifer  wiped  her  eyes  ;  then  start- 
ing and  looking  round  over  her  shoul- 
der, "  O  sir,"  said  she,  "  if  anybody 
should  catch  us! — what  would  they 
say?" 

"  Catch  us,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  the 
Curate,  hastening  to  withdraw  his 
hand;  but  Jennifer  clutched  it  ner- 
vously. 

"  Stop !"  said  Jennifer,  "  there's  a 
step — and  that  maid's  got  such  a 
tongue  !  No,  'twas  my  fancy — the 
maid's  asleep  in  the  kitchen.  O,  sir — 
yes,  what  would  they  say? — people  is 
so  scandalous.  They've  been  talking 
already." 

"  Talking !"  exclaimed  Mr  Young, 
withdrawing  his  hand  with  a  jerk. 
"What  can  you  mean,  Mrs  Greene? 
Talking  of  what?" 

"  O  yes ! "  said  Jennifer.  "  They've 
been  remarking,  the  busy  ones  has, 
how  it  comes  that  a  lone  woman  ^like 
me  could  live  so  long  with  a  single 
gentleman.  Many's  the  bitter  thought 
it  gave  me." 

"  Good  heavens,  Mrs  Greene ! "  cried 
the  Curate,  pushing  his  chair,  which 
ran  on  castors,  away  with  a  loud  creak, 
"really  this  is  all  very  strange  and 
unexpected." 

"  And  more  than  that,"  pursued 
Jennifer,  "they've  said  concerning 

my  looks but  I  couldn't  repeat 

what  they  said,  further  than  to  men- 
tion that  they  meant  I  wasn't  old  nor 
ugly — which  perhaps  I'm  not.  And 
they  know  what  a  good  wife  I  made 
to  Samuel"  (this  was  the  deceased 
shipmaster's  Christian  appellation) — 
"never,  as  Mrs  Britton  that  keeps 
the  grocery  said  to  me  last  Wednes- 
day, never  was  a  better.  And  when 
'twas  named  to  me  what  they'd  been 
saying,  I  thought — O  good  gracious  ! 
— I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  into 
the  hearth." 

"  Gracious  goodness!"  exclaimed 
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Mr  Young,  starting  from  his  chair, 
and  pacing  the  room  in  great  pertur- 
bation. "  How  extremely  infamous ! 
Why,  'tis  like  a  terrible  nightmare. 
To  spread  false  reports — to  drive  me 
to  part  with  a  valuable  servant — 'tis 
atrocious!  I'm  afraid,  Mrs  Greene, 
you  really  had  better  go  to-morrow. 
I  need  not  say  how  I  regret  it,  but 
what  you  have  told  me  renders  it  im- 
perative." 

"  I  wish  it  mayn't  be  too  late,  sir," 
said  Jennifer,  putting  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes. 

"  Too  late !— too  late  for  what  ?  " 
inquired  the  Curate. 

"  And  where  do  you  think  I'm  to 
get  another  place  ?  Who'll  take  in  a 
lone  woman,  whose  character  have 
been  breathed  upon  ?  Oh,  that  ever 
I  should  have  seen  Lanscote  parson- 
age ! "  cried  Jennifer,  choking. 

u  But,  Mrs  Greene,"  said  the  agi- 
tated Curate,  stopping  in  his  walk  to 
lean  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  look- 
ing earnestly  at  her,  "  it  shall  be  my 
care,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  these  reports.  You  shall 
not  suffer  on  my  account,  believe  me. 
If  necessary,  I'll  expose  the  wicked 
slander  from  the  pulpit." 

This  wouldn't  have  suited  Jennifer 
at  all.  The  Curate  was  going  oif  quite 
on  the  wrong  track,  and  she  made  a 
last  effort  to  bring  him  into  the  right 
direction. 

"  And  my — my — my  feelings,"  sob- 
bed she,  "  ain't  they  to  be  considered  ? 
Oh,  that  ever  I  should  be  a  weak 
foolish  woman!  Oh,  that  ever  I 
should  have  been  born  with  a  weak 
trustful  heart ! " 

"  I  daresay  'twill  be  painful  to  leave 
a  place  where  you  have  lived  long, 
and  a  master  who  I  hope  has  been 
kind  to  you,"  said  the  Curate.  (Jen- 
nifer lifted  up  her  voice  here,  and 
writhed  in  her  chair.)  "  No  doubt 
it  will,  for  you  have  an  excellent 
heart,  Mrs  Greene.  But  what  you 
have  said  convinces  me  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  it.  And  you  shall  be  no 
loser ;  until  you  can  suit  yourself  with 
a  place,  I'll  continue  your  salary  as 
usual." 

"  Salary !  "  cried  Jennifer,  starting 
from  her  chair.  u  Oh,  that  I  should  be 
talked  to  like  a  hireling !  God  forgive 
you,  Mr  Young.  Well,  it's  over  now. 
I'll  consider  what  you've  said,  Mr 


Young,  and  I'll  try— try  to  bring  my 
mind  to  "it." 

Jennifer  rose  —  sobbed  a  little  — 
looked  at  her  chair  as  if  she  had  a 
mind  to  sit  down  again,  and  then 
prepared  to  depart.  In  her  way  out 
of  the  room,  she  passed  close  to  the 
Curate,  and  paused,  almost  touching 
him,  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  "  If  ever  he'd  say  the  word, 
he'd  say  it  now,"  thought  Jennifer, 
weeping  copiously.  But  Mr  Young, 
far  from  availing  himself  of  the  proxi- 
mity to  take  her  hand,  or  say  anything 
even  of  comfort,  far  less  of  a  tenderer 
nature,  retreated  with  great  alacrity 
to  his  original  post  near  the  fire,  and 
Jennifer  had  no  alternative  but  to 
walk  onward  out  of  the  room. 

She  left  him,  roused,  certainly,  most 
effectually  from  his  melancholy  ;  but 
the  change  was  not  for  the  better. 
The  poor  shy  Curate  was  exactly  the 
man  to  feel  the  full  annoyance  of  such 
reports  as,  according  to  Jennifer,  were 
in  circulation.  He  fancied  himself  an 
object  of  derision  to  all  Lanscote — 
how  could  he  hope  to  do  any  good 
among  parishioners  who  said  scanda- 
lous things  of  him  and  his  house- 
keeper ?  How  could  he  hope  to  con- 
vince them  of  his  innocence  ?  How 
preserve  his  dignity  in  the  pulpit,  with 
the  consciousness  that  a  whole  con- 
gregation were  looking  at  him  in  a 
false  light  ? 

Jennifer's  demeanour  next  day  was 
sad  and  subdued.  After  breakfast  she 
came  into  the  room,  and,  without  lift- 
ing her  eyes,  said  that  she  thought 
she  had  better  go  next  Wednesday. 
"  On  Wednesday,"  said  Jennifer, 
"  Miss  Rosa's  coming,  and  then,  with 
your  leave,  I'll  quit,  Mr  Young." 

The  Curate  highly  approved  of  this ; 
he  knew  he  could  not  feel  easy  till  she 
was  out  of  the  house,  and  meanwhile 
he  absented  himself  from  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Curate  that 
the  period  of  her  stay  was  so  short, 
for  she  took  care  it  should  be  far  from 
pleasant.  She  personally  superintend- 
ed the  making  of  his  bed,  which  she 
caused  to  slope  downwards  towards 
the  feet,  and  at  one  side,  so  that  the 
hapless  occupant  was  perpetually  wak- 
ing from  a  dream  in  which  he  had 
been  sliding  over  precipices;  and,  re- 
ascending  to  his  pillow  for  another 
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precarious  slumber,  would  be  again 
woke  by  finding  his  feet  sticking  out 
from  beneath  the  clothes,  and  his  body 
gradually  following  them.  ,He  got 
hairs  in  his  butter,  and  plenty  of  salt 
in  his  soup  ;  his  tea,  the  only  luxury 
of  the  palate  that  he  really  cared 
about,  and  that  rather  on  intellectual 
than  sensual  grounds,  grew  weaker 
and  weaker;  his  toast  simultaneously 
got  tougher;  and  he  was  kept  the 
whole  time  on  mutton-chops,  which, 
from  their  identity  of  flavour,  appeared 
to  have  been  all  cut  from  the  same 
patriarchal  ram. 

Wednesday  arrived.  The  Curate, 
leaning  over  his  garden  gate,  saw  the 
carriage  from  the  Heronry  coming 
down  the  lane.  It  drew  up  at  the 
parsonage ;  in  it  were  Lady  Lee, 
Orelia,  and  Rosa,  all  in  black,  and  all 
looking  very  sad.  Rosa,  rising  to  take 
leave  of  her  friends,  underwent  innu- 
merable embraces. 

Orelia  was  the  calmest  of  the  three, 
but  even  her  grandeur  and  stateliness 
quite  gave  way  in  parting.  "  Good- 
bye, Rosalinda,"  was  all  she  could 
trust  herself  to  say,  as  Rosa  alighted. 

The  Curate  had  intended  to  say  a 
great  deal  to  Hester,  but  it  had  all 
vanished  from  his  mind,  and  remained 
unexpressed,  unless  a  long  pressure 
of  the  hand  could  convey  it.  Lady 
Lee  gave  several  things  in  charge  to 
the  Curate  to  execute,  and  delivered  a 
purse  to  him,  the  contents  of  which 
were  to  be  distributed  among  various 
pensioners  in  the  village ;  then  she 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  on. 

"  Write  at  least  three  times  a- week, 
Rosalinda,"  cried  Orelia,  putting  a 
tearful  face  over  the  hood  of  the  car- 
riage, "  orneverhope  for  forgiveness." 

They  were  gone.  A  white  hand- 
kerchief waved  from  the  side,  and 
another  from  the  top  of  the  carriage, 
till  it  disappeared,  and  the  Curate  and 
his  sister  slowly  turned  into  the  house 
— the  last  remnant  of  the  once  joyous 
party  assembled  at  the  Heronry. 

What  a  hard  thing  was  life!  What 
a  cruel  thing  was  fate,  that  they  could 
not  all  be  left  as  they  were !  Their 
happiness  did  no  harm  to  any  one — 
nay,  good  to  many — yet  it  was  inex- 
orably scattered  to  the  winds  for  ever. 
So  thought  the  Curate;  and  so  felt 
Rosa,  though  perhaps  her  feelings  did 
not  shape  themselves  into  thoughts. 
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But  there  was  no  time  just  then  to 
indulge  their  grief.  Scarcely  had  the 
carriage  departed,  when  its  place  was 
taken  by  a  vehicle  of  altogether  diffe- 
rent description.  A  donkey- cart,  des- 
tined to  convey  away  Jennifer's  chat- 
tels, and  driven  by  a  small  boy,  drew 
up  at  the  gate,  producing  a  kind  of 
practical  anti-climax.  Then  Jennifer, 
attired  in  bonnet  and  shawl,  entered, 
and  announced,  in  an  austere  and 
steady  voice,  that  she  was  ready  to 
hand  over  her  keys  of  office  to  the  still 
weeping  Rosa. 

u  Now,  Miss,"  said  Jennifer  sharp- 
ly, "  if  you  could  make  it  convenient 
to  come  at  once,  I  should  be  obliged." 

"  Go  with  Mrs  Greene,  my  child," 
said  the  Curate.  When  Jennifer  found 
she  had  failed  in  her  grand  design  on 
the  Curate,  and  must  quit  the  parson- 
age, she  did  not  continue  to  affect 
regret  at  her  departure ;  and  having 
easily  and  at  once  secured  the  coveted 
post  at  Monkstone,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr  Randy,  she  felt  the 
change  was  likely  to  be  for  the  better. 
She  might,  therefore,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  quit  her  present  abode,  if 
with  some  natural  regret,  yet  at  per- 
fect peace  and  charity  with  all  the 
household.  Jennifer's  disposition  did 
not,  however,  admit  of  this.  She  felt 
enraged  at  the  Curate  because  of  the 
failure  of  her  design  upon  him,  and 
resolved  to  be  of  as  little  use  as  possi- 
ble in  the  last  moments  of  her  expiring 
authority.  "  He'll  be  wishing  me  back 
again  before  a  week's  over  his  head," 
said  Jennifer  to  herself,  with  infinite 
satisfaction. 

In  vain  Rosa  protested  against  be- 
ing dragged  into  every  corner  of  the 
house,  and  having  every  bit  of  house- 
hold property  set  before  her  eyes.  In 
vain  she  assured  Mrs  Greene  that  both 
her  brother  and  herself  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  every- 
thing. "  Twas  a  satisfaction  to  her- 
self," Jennifer  said,  "  to  show  every- 
thing ; "  and  it  really  was,  for  the 
extreme  bewilderment  and  ignorance 
of  Rosa  on  all  points  of  housekeeping 
afforded  Jennifer  the  keenest  gratifi- 
cation. The  Heronry,  where  Rosa's 
chief  business  had  been  to  amuse  her- 
self, was  a  very  bad  school  to  learn 
anything  of  the  sort. 

Accordingly,  Jennifer  did  not  spare 
her  the  enumeration  of  a  single  kitchen 
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implement,  pot  of  jam,  nor  article  of 
linen. 

"  The  bed  and  table  linen's  all  in 
this  press,"  said  Jennifer,  opening  a 
large  one  of  walnut  wood  in  the  spare 
bedroom. 

"  These  are  the  sheets,  I  suppose, 
Mrs  Greene,"  Rosa  remarked,  wishing 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

"  Bless  you,  they're  the  table- 
cloths!" returned  Jennifer,  with  a 
glance  of  disdain. 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!  And  these  are 
towels  ?  "  resumed  Rosa. 

"Napkins,"  said  Jennifer,  with 
calm  superiority.  u  Mr  Young's 
shirts,  and  collars,  and  bands,  and 
neckcloths,  is  all  in  these  two  drawers. 
Do  you  understand  much  about  clear- 
starching, Miss? 

"N — n — no;  I  am  afraid  not 
much,"  said  Rosa. 

"Ah,  'twould  be  just  as  well  you 
should,  perhaps,  because  the  washer- 
woman requires  a  deal  of  looking 
after.  She  can  be  careless  and  impu- 
dent, too,  when  she  dares,  especially 
when  she's  in  drink.  She  never 
ventured  upon  any  tricks  with  wze, 
though." 

The  thought  of  this  terrible  washer- 
woman made  Rosa  tremble,  while  Jen- 
nifer secretly  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  seeing  the  Curate  in  limp  collars 
and  a  crumpled  shirt. 

"  There,"  said  the  ex-housekeeper, 
locking  up  the  press,  and  handing  the 
key  to  Rosa ;  "  I  advise  you,  Miss, 
to  take  out  everything  that's  wanted 
yourself.  The  girl's  hands  is  gene- 
rally dirty,  and,  besides,  in  taking 
out  one  thing  she  drags  all  the  rest 
out  upon  the  floor.  Oh,  she's  a  nice 
one,  that  girl! — the  work  I've  had  to 
manage  her!  Well,  Miss,  I  hope 
you'll  keep  an  eye  upon  her,  that's 
all." 

Having  thus  rendered  Rosa  as  un- 


comfortable as  possible  at  the  prospect 
before  her,  Jennifer  at  length  pre- 
pared to  depart.  Openiug  the  door 
of  the  sitting-room,  she  said  to  the 
Curate,  "The  young  lady's  seen 
everything,  and  is  quite  satisfied. 
Well,  good-bye,  and  wishing  you 
well,  sir."  But  the  benediction  was 
quite  contradicted  by  the  ferocity  of 
her  look  and  tone. 

"  Good-bye,  good-bye,  my  good 
Mrs  Greene,"  said  the  Curate,  who 
could  not  help  regarding  Jennifer  as 
a  martyr.  "I  wish  you  all  success 
and  happiness ;  I  hope  you  won't 
fret  too  much  after  the  parsonage, 
Mrs  Greene." 

"  Ho,  no,"  said  Jennifer,  with  an 
ironical  little  laugh;  "it's  not  likely." 

"  I'm  heartily  glad  of  that,"  said 
the  Curate,  who  would  not  have  de- 
tected irony  even  in  Dean  Swift; 
"  and  I  hope  you'll  soon  get  another 
and  as  good  a  place." 

"  I've  got  one,"  said  Jennifer,  "  as 
good  a  one  as  ever  I  could  wish." 

"Indeed!  that  is  fortunate,"  said 
the  Curate;  "and  when  do  you  go 
to  it  then?" 

"I'm  going  now,"  said  Jennifer. 
"Ho,  bless  you!  as  soon  as  'twas 
known  I  was  going  to  leave  this,  I 
had  more  offers  than  enough.  I  took 
Monkstone,"  said  Jennifer,  "being 
'twas  near  my  friends  in  the  village. 
Wishing  you  good-bye,  sir," — here 
she  dropt  a  curtsey,  and  closed  the 
door.  The  boy  had  already  conveyed 
her  trunks  and  bandboxes  to  the 
donkey-cart.  Jennifer  marched  past 
the  window  (from  whence  the  Curate 
was  watching  this  exodus)  in  austere 
majesty,  and  never  deigned  to  turn 
her  head.  Then  she,  the  boy,  the 
donkey-cart,  and  the  bandboxes,  all 
went  in  procession  down  the  road, 
leaving  Rosa  sole  superintendant  of 
the  Curate's  household. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  friendship  which  Bruce  at  this 
time  conceived  for  Josiah  was  uncom- 
monly warm  and  sudden.  Though 
always  well  disposed  towards  the 
worthy  Curate,  he  had  not,  while 
Rosa  was  living  at  the  Heronry, 
taken  much  pains  to  seek  his  society, 
but  he  now  became  of  a  sudden  a  fre- 


quent visitor  to  the  Parsonage.  He 
showed  great  interest  in  flowers, 
though  he  hardly  knew  a  dahlia  from 
a  polyanthus;  he  listened  to  details 
of  parish  matters  with  an  attention 
quite  wonderful,  considering  how 
little  taste  he  had  that  way;  and 
he  became  enamoured  of  those  old 
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English  authors  who  were  Josiah's 
especial  favourites.  Finding  these 
manifold  pretences  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  frequency  of  his  visits, 
he  hit  upon  a  project  for  rendering 
them  quite  plausible.  He  insisted 
on  subscribing  fifty  pounds  towards  a 
school-house  that  was  to  be  built  in 
the  village  under  the  Curate's  aus- 
pices ;  and  when  Josiah  protested 
against  this  liberality  as  indiscreet 
and  uncalled  for,  he  hinted  that  it 
was  not  altogether  disinterested — 
that  his  classical  knowledge  was 
getting  rusty  —  that  he  perceived 
Josiah  to  be  often  unoccupied  for  an 
hour  or  two  of  a  morning — and  pro- 
posed they  should  read  some  Latin 
together. 

The  Curate  liked  the  project  much ; 
it  would  divert  his  thoughts  from 
painful  subjects — his  own  classics 
wanted  rubbing  up — he  had  a  great 
regard  for  Bruce,  whose  openness, 
vivacity,  and  good-nature  had  quite 
won  his  heart,  and  the  readings  com- 
menced forthwith. 

They  were  carried  on  upon  a  plan 
which,  however  agreeable  to  the 
master  and  his  disciple,  was  scarcely 
calculated  to  answer  the  proposed 
end.  Bruce  and  Josiah  would  sit 
down  together  with  their  Horace,  or 
their  Virgil,  or  their  Terence  before 
them,  and  for  a  time  would  read 
away  with  tolerable  diligence.  Pre- 
sently Rosa,  coming  into  the  room 
from  some  household  avocation,  would 
trip  across  it  softly,  not  to  disturb 
them — get  what  she  was  in  quest  of, 
perhaps  a  cookery-book,  and  go  off 
in  the  same  silent  fashion,  with  a  nod 
and  a  smile  at  Bruce.  At  this  stage 
of  the  lesson  the  student's  attention 
would  begin  to  waver ;  he  would  look 
a  good  deal  oftener  at  the  door  than 
upon  his  page.  Perhaps  shortly  after 
Rosa  would  re-enter,  to  request 
Josiah  to  get  from  the  garden  some 
celery,  parsnip,  or  other  winter  vege- 
table, of  which  she  stood  in  need  for 
culinary  purposes.  "  Why  didn't 
you  ask  me  before,  when  I  was  in  the 
garden,  my  child  ?  "  the  Curate  would 
say,  which,  indeed,  she  might  very 
well  have  done;  and  Josiah,  rising 
with  a  sigh  to  comply  with  her  re- 
quest, would  be  forcibly  reseated  by 
Bruce,  who  would  desire  him  to  try 
again  at  that  crabbed  bit  of  Latinity, 


while  he  went  to  get  what  Miss  Rosa 
wanted.  Whereupon  he  and  Rosa 
would  repair  to  the  garden  together, 
she  pointing  out  what  she  wanted, 
while  Bruce  supplied  her  with  it ;  and 
the  Curate,  after  looking  dreamily 
about  for  their  re-entrance,  would 
forget  them  altogether,  plunging 
either  into  a  reverie  or  into  a  book. 

Sometimes  Bruce  found  the  Curate 
absent  on  some  clerical  or  parochial 
errand,  and  on  these  occasions  he 
thought  no  apology  necessary  for  his 
stay,  nor  did  Rosa  expect  one.  If 
she  was  too  busy  to  talk  to  him  in 
the  study,  he  would  repair  to  the 
kitchen,  and  even  take  a  share  in  the 
culinary  mysteries  to  which  that  re- 
gion is  sacred,  though  his  presence 
did  not  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tribute to  the  excellence  of  the  cook- 
ery. I  have  always  suspected  that 
King  Alfred,  when  he  let  the  cakes 
burn,  was  making  love  to  the  herds- 
man's wife,  and  that  the  idea  of  her 
scolding  him  for  negligence  was  de- 
vised to  conceal  her  share  in  the  de- 
linquency. 

Mr  Gates,  seeing  the  state  of  affairs 
between  them,  grew  quite  morose, 
and  would  hardly  speak  to  Bruce  at 
breakfast -time.  He  addicted  himself 
to  the  society  of  Suckling,  and  at- 
tempted to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
getting  up  a  scratch  pack  of  harriers, 
and  hunting  them  himself;  and  might 
be  heard  two  or  three  times  a-week 
in  the  woods  about  Doddington,  at- 
tended by  the  fast  spirits  of  the  place, 
hallooing,  and  pouring  through  the 
mellow  horn  his  pensive  soul. 

Rosa  had  none  of  the  dignity  which 
in  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia  could  always 
have  kept  the  most  impassioned  lovers 
under  a  certain  restraint.  It  is  well 
known  to  be  the  duty  of  young  ladies 
to  affect  total  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  objects  of  adoration, 
and  to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  their 
admirers  with  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence, at  any  rate  until  coming  to  the 
point  of  proposal.  Rosa,  however, 
showed  undisguised  pleasure  at  Bruce's 
visits,  and  one  day,  when  he  came  in 
with  a  melancholy  face,  and  told  her 
the  detachment  was  to  leave  Dod- 
dington immediately,  she  began  to 
cry. 

The  Curate  was  from  home  that 
morning,  and  Bruce  had  found  Rosa 
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in  the  kitchen,  rolling  paste  for  mince- 
pies,  while  the  cat  Pick,  whom  she 
had,  when  leaving  the  Heronry, 
brought  with  her  to  the  Parsonage, 
sat  on  the  table,  watching  the  process, 
and  occasionally  putting  out  his  paw 
to  arrest  the  motion  of  the  rolling- 
pin.  The  smile  with  which  she 
looked  up  at  Bruce's  entrance  turned 
to  a  look  of  sympathetic  sadness,  as 
she  perceived  his  sorrowful  aspect. 
He  stood  by  her  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  told  her  the  news  which 
had  come  that  morning. 

"  You  see  what  a  life  ours  is,"  said 
Bruce,  trying  to  smile ;  "  here  to-day, 
gone  to-morrow.  And  when  we  were 
going  to  spend  such  a  pleasant  winter 
too ! " 

"  And  won't  you  be  here  at  Christ- 
mas?" said  Rosa;  "  and  won't  you 
have  any  of  the  mince-pies  after  all  ? 
And  is  there  to  be  an  end  of  our  rides, 
and  walks,  and  evening  readings  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Bruce,  shak- 
ing his  head.  "  The  troop  that  re- 
lieves us  will  be  here  to-morrow 
week — though,  in  my  opinion,"  he 
added,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  plea- 
santry, "  the  best  way  to  relieve  us 
would  be  to  let  us  alone." 

"  And  won't  you  be  coming  back  ?  " 
asked  Rosa,  with  sorrow  shining 
moistly  in  her  blue  eyes. 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Bruce,  "  though, 
to  be  sure,  it  might  be  managed.  But 
you  won't  wish  that  when  you've 
made  acquaintance  with  our  succes- 
sors. The  new-comers  will  take  the 
place  of  your  old  friends,  and  you'll 
forget  us — won't  you,  Miss  Rosa  ?  " 

This  highly  sincere  speech  was  too 
much  for  Rosa.  "  No— oh,  no — ne — 
never!"  sobbed  she,  sinking  on  a 
chair,  and  burying  her  face  on  her 
plump  arms  as  they  lay  folded  on  the 
table. 

Bruce  had  certainly  supposed  she 
would  be  sorry  to  hear  he  was  going, 
but  this  display  of  sympathy  sur- 
passed his  expectations.  He  stooped 
down  over  her — he  whispered  that 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  com- 
ing back — he  also  mentioned  that  she 
was  "  a  dear  little  thing,"  and  spy- 
ing a  little  white  space  amid  her  hair, 
between  her  ear  and  her  cheek,  and 
the  whispering  having  brought  his 
lips  into  that  neighbourhood,  he 
thought  he  would  kiss  it,  and  did  so. 


Rosa  wept  on,  which  distressed  the 
humane  young  man  so  much,  that, 
after  begging  her,  in  vain,  to  look  up 
and  be  comforted,  he  managed  to  in- 
sinuate his  hand  between  her  cheek 
and  her  arms,  and  to  turn  her  face, 
using  the  chin  as  a  handle,  gently 
towards  him.  A  flushed,  tearful, 
glistening  face  it  was  ;  and  really,  con- 
sidering the  temptation  and  proxi- 
mity, one  can't  altogether  blame  him 
for  kissing  it,  which  he  did  both  on 
the  eyes  and  lips;  and  then,  turn- 
ing it  so  that  his  left  cheek  rested 
against  hers,  with  only  the  tresses 
between,  as  he  whispered  in  her  left 
ear,  while  her  glistening  eyes  ap- 
peared over  his  shoulder,  he  did  his 
best  to  pacify  her.  And  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  whispering,  and  she  in 
listening,  that  the  cat  Pick,  advanc- 
ing along  the  flat  paste  (from  which 
he  had  only  been  kept  before  by  the 
terror  of  the  rolling-pin),  and  leaving 
his  foot-marks  on  the  soft  substance, 
proceeded,  with  the  utmost  effrontery, 
to  lick  up,  under  their  very  noses,  the 
little  dabs  of  butter  dotted  thereon. 
He  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  doing 
so  ;  but  as  Bruce,  between  the  whis- 
pers, made  a  noise  not  altogether  dis- 
similar (for  there  were  constantly 
fresh  tears  requiring  to  be  attended 
to),  Pick  finished  the  butter  with  per- 
fect impunity,  and  sat  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  paste,  much  about  the  same 
time  that  Rosa  pushed  Bruce  gently 
away,  and  removed  the  last  moisture 
from  her  eyes  with  her  apron. 

The  two  having,  by  this  time,  come 
to  an  understanding,  Bruce  suggested 
that  he  would  write  to  his  father, 
who,  he  assured  her,  was  a  splendid 
old  fellow,  and  who  would,  no  doubt, 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  im- 
mediately, and  give  his  consent  like  a 
trump. 

Accordingly,  he  fetched  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  from  the  study,  and  sitting 
at  one  end  of  the  kitchen-table,  while 
Rosa  rolled  fresh  paste  at  the  otherr 
he  indited  a  very  eloquent  and  enthu- 
siastic epistle  to  his  parent,  and  hav- 
ing folded  and  directed  it  to  "The 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Trumpington," 
put  it  with  great  confidence  in  his 
pocket. 

After  this  their  conversation  took 
a  more  cheerful  turn,  and  Rosa  worked 
so  diligently  at  her  task  that  the 
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mince-pies  were  made,  after  a  receipt 
which  Bruce  read  out  to  her  from  a 
cookery-book,  and  were  ready  for 
dinner  that  very  day,  and  Bruce  stayed 
to  eat  them. 

That  splendid  old  fellow  the  Dean 
of  Trumpington  got  the  letter  in  due 
time.  It  was  brought  in  after  dinner 
by  his  butler  when  he  was  chatting, 
in  a  pleasant  digestive  sort  of  way, 
with  a  couple  of  old  Canons  over 
a  bottle  of  port.  He  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles to  peruse  it,  and  as  his  wife 
was  in  the  room,  and  the  Canons  old 
friends  and  admirers  of  Harry,  he 
proceeded  to  read  it  aloud,  and  had 
got  pretty  well  into  the  matter  before 
he  discovered  its  interesting  nature. 
**  Why,  bless  my  soul ! "  interpolated 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Bruce,  in  the 
middle  of  a  warm  passage,  "  the  boy's 
fallen  in  love!" 

"My  dearest  Harry!"  exclaimed 
Mrs  Bruce ;  and  then  eagerly  added, 
"  go  on,  love !  " 

While  the  reading  proceeded,  one 
old  Canon,  who  was  married  and  had 
a  large  family,  looked  fiercely  at  his 
glass  of  port,  as  he  held  it  between 
him  and  the  light,  and  cried  "  hum  ! " 
or  "  ha !  "  at  the  most  touching  pas- 
sages ;  while  the  other,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  rubbed  his  hands  as  he 
listened,  and  chuckled  aloud. 

"  Her  brother,  Mr  Young,  is  a 
member  of  your  own  profession,"  read 
the  Dean  over  again  slowly.  "Sil- 
lery"  (to  the  bachelor  Canon),  "  oblige 
me  by  touching  the  bell.  Bring  the 
Clergy  List,"  said  the  Dean  to  the 
butler,  when  the  latter  entered. 

"  Y,"  read  the  Dean,  running  his 
finger  down  the  list,  when  he  got  it — 
*'  Yorke — Youatt — Young — here  you 
are :  Young,  George,  Vicar  of  Fea- 
thernest  (is  that  him,  I  wonder?  good 
living  Feathernest)— Young,  Henry, 
Prebendary  of  Durham — Young,  Jo- 
siah,  Curate  of  Lanscote — that  must 
be  the  man,"  said  the  Dean,  referring 
to  the  letter;  "he  dates  from  Lans- 
cote, near  Doddington." 

B"  There  was  a  Young  at  Oxford 
with  me,"  said  Dr  Macvino,  the  mar- 
ried Canon,  in  a  deep,  oily,  senten- 
tious voice.  "  He  left  college  on  com- 
ing into  six  thousand  a- year.  He 
might  have  a  daughter,"  said  the 
Canon,  looking  round  as  he  pro- 
pounded the  theory.  "  And,"  added 


the  Canon,  "  he  might  also  have  a 
son  in  the  Church.  He  was  a  tall 
fellow,  who  once  pulled  the  stroke  oar 
in  a  match,  as  I  remember — he  gave 
remarkably  good  breakfasts." 

"  Dear  boy ! "  said  Mrs  Bruce, 
apostrophising  Harry,  "I'm  certain  he 
wouldn't  make  other  than  a  charming 
choice.  I'm  certain  she's  a  sweet  girl." 

"  Harry  knows  what's  what,"  said 
the  Dean ;  "  I've  confidence  in  that 
boy." 

"  Plenty  of  good  sense,"  said  the 
bachelor  Canon. 

"  Good  stuff,"  said  Dr  Macvino, 
who,  sipping  his  wine  before  he  gave 
the  opinion,  left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  was  praising  Bruce  junior  or 
the  port. 

"  Harry's  got  something  here,"  said 
the  Dean,  pointing  to  his  forehead. 
"  He's  almost  thrown  away  in  his 
present  profession.  He  ought  to  have 
come  into  the  Church." 

"  Decidedly  he  ought,"  said  Dr 
Macvino,  who  thought  himself  an  ex- 
ample to  teach  other  clever  fellows 
how  to  choose  a  profession. 

"  He's  the  most  sensible  darling!  " 
said  Mrs  Bruce ;  "  and  I,  too,  was 
sorry  that  he  hadn't  chosen  a  learned 
profession,  till  I  saw  him  in  his  uni- 
form. His  mustache  promised  to  be 
beautiful"  (there  had  been  perhaps 
four  hairs  in  it  when  she  last  saw 
him,)  "  and  'tis  very  becoming." 

"Suits  him  to  a  hair,"  said  the 
bachelor  Canon,  who  was  a  wag  in  a 
mild  way. 

"  The  boy's  letter  is  a  little  high- 
flown,"  said  the  Dean,  "  but  that  was 
to  be  expected,  perhaps.  I  remember 
describing  Mrs  Bruce  there  to  my 
family  in  such  terms,  that,  when  I 
brought  her  home,  they  were  rather 
disappointed  at  finding  her  without 
wings.  But  I've  no  doubt  the  young 
lady  is  a  most  proper  person." 

"A  young  man  like  my  Harry 
ought  to  get  a  wife  with  twenty 
thousand  pounds  any  day,"  said  his 
mother. 

"  There  were  two  things,  I  remem- 
ber," said  Dr  Bruce,  "that  Harry 
was  very  fastidious  about  in  women 
—  dress  and  manner :  I  venture  to 
prophecy  that  our  future  daughter-in- 
law  is  irreproachable  in  both." 

"  A  tall  girl,  I  suspect,"  said  Mrs 
Bruce. 
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"Tall,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
air -noble— perhaps  a  little  proud," 
the  Doctor  went  on. 

"But  not  disagreeably  so,"  said 
Mrs  Bruce. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Doctor. 
"  A  hauteur  of  manner  merely.  I  like 
to  see  a  woman  keep  up  her  dignity." 

"  I  wish  he  had  said  something 
about  her  fortune,"  said  Mrs  Bruce. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  I 
think  I'll  go  down  to  Doddington  to- 
morrow, and  see  what  he's  about.  I'm 
rather  in  want  of  change  of  air."  And 
the  two  canons  drank  success  to  his 
journey  in  another  bottle  of  port." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  Doc- 
tor went  down  to  Doddington,  three 
counties  off,  and  not  finding  Harry  at 
his  lodgings,  got  a  conveyance  and 
a  man  to  take  him  over  to  Lanscote. 
Bruce  was  there  of  course — he  had 
rushed  away  from  the  parade  that 
morning,  and,  without  changing  his 
dress,  galloped  to  Lanscote  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  He  was  not  sorry  to 
find  the  Curate  absent,  and,  going 
clanking  into  the  kitchen  in  his  spurs, 
found  Rosa  there  with  a  great  pina- 
fore on,  making  a  tart. 

For  about  ten  minutes  after  his  ar- 
rival the  manufacture  of  the  tart  pro- 
ceeded but  slowly;  and  Rosa,  to  keep 
him  out  of  her  way,  begged  him  to 
superintend  the  re-boiling  of  some 
preserves,  which  Jennifer's  economy 
had  left  to  spoil  in  their  jars.  "You've 
nothing  to  do,"  said  she,  "but  to  sit 
still  before  the  fire,  and  skim  the  pan 
from  time  to  time  with  this  spoon ; 
and  I'll  get  you  something  to  keep 
your  uniform  clean,  while  you're  doing 
it."  So  Rosa  went  and  got  a  small 
table-cloth,  and  causing  him  to  seat 
himself  in  the  desired  position  in  front 
of  the  fire,  she  pinned  it  round  his 
neck  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  shaved 
— his  brass  shoulder-scales  sticking 
out  rather  incongruously  from  under 
the  vestment. 

"I  ought  to  hear  from  my  father, 
to-day,"  said  Harry,  skimming  away 
at  the  pan  with  his  spoon. 

"  He  won't  be  angry,  I  hope,"  said 
Rosa,  putting  a  strip  of  paste  round 
the  edge  of  her  tart-dish. 

"  Angry,"  said  Bruce,  "  not  he.  If 
he  was,  I  should  just  show  you  to  him, 
and  if  he  were  the  most  peppery  old 
man  in  existence,  he'd  come  to  the 


down  charge  directly,  like  a  well-bred 
pointer— just  as  the  lion  did  before 
Una.  He'd  love  you  directly — I'm 
certain  he  would— he  must,  you  know 
—he  couldn't  help  himself." 

"  I'm  sure  I  shall  love  him,"  said 
Rosa,  smiling  at  Bruce  as  she  took 
the  spoon  from  him  in  order  to  taste 
the  jam,  and  see  how  it  was  get- 
ting on. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Harry. 
."As  I  said  before,  he's  a  splendid  old 
fellow." 

At  this  moment  a  step  was  heard 
on  the  gravel  in  front  of  the  house, 
followed  by  a  tapping  at  the  door  of 
the  porch,  which  was  open. 

"  Come  in ! "  cried  Bruce.  "  Come 
in,  can't  you!"  he  repeated,  as  the 
tapping  was  renewed.  "  I  can't  go  to 
the  door  in  this  way,"  he  said  to  Rosa, 
looking  down  at  his  table-cloth. 

"  It's  only  the  butcher,  or  Josiah's 
clerk,  or  some  of  those  people,"  said 
Rosa ;  "  come  in,  if  you  please." 

At  this  the  step  advanced  along  the 
passage,  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door. 
Bruce,  skimming  away  at  his  pan, 
didn't  turn  round  till  he  heard  a  voice 
he  knew  exclaim  behind  him,  "  God 
bless  my  soul !  "  The  spoon  fell  into 
the  brass  pan,  and  disappeared  in  the 
seething  fruit. 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  what  is  the  boy  about?  " 

The  boy  in  question,  standing  up  in 
great  confusion  to  the  height  of  six 
feet,  with  the  table-cloth  descending 
like  a  large  cloud  about  his  person, 
hiding  all  of  it  except  his  military- 
looking  arms  and  legs,  did  not  make 
any  reply.  Rosa,  when  she  tasted  the 
jam,  had  left  some  on  her  lips,  and 
somehow  a  splash  of  it  had  got  trans- 
ferred to  Bruce's  face. 

"  What  prank  is  this,  sir?  "  asked 
the  Dean  sternly.  "  Who  is  this  per- 
son? "  pointing  his  thick  yellow  cane 
at  Rosa.  "Is  it  the  cook  or  the 
dairymaid?" 

"  That,  sir,"  said  Bruce,  coming  to 
Rosa's  rescue,  "  is  Miss  Young — the 
lady  I  wrote  to  you  about." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  the  Doctor, 
who  had  not  found  the  answers  to  the 
inquiries  he  made  in  Doddington  as 
to  the  worldly  condition  of  the  house 
of  Young  at  all  to  his  mind,  and  who, 
at  the  sight  of  the  Parsonage,  had 
been  more  struck  with  its  diminutive- 
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ness  than  its  picturesqueness.  "  You're 
a  pretty  fellow !  Don't  you  think 
you're  a  pretty  fellow  ?  Answer  me, 
puppy ! " 

u  I'm  not  doing  any  harm,  sir," 
said  Bruce,  his  handsome  face  look- 
ing very  red  over  the  table-cloth, 
which  he  struggled  to  unpin. 

"  Not  doing  any  harm,  sir!  "  sung 
the  Dean  after  him,  through  his 
nose.  u  Are  you  making  an  ass  of 
yourself,  sir,  do  you  think?  Come, 
sir,  I'm  waiting  for  ye.  Come  along 
with  me,  sir." 

Bruce  having  got  rid  of  the  table- 
cloth, went  up  to  console  Rosa,  who 
was  now  sobbing  in  a  chair. 

"  Are  ye  coming,  sir?"  shouted  the 
Dean  from  the  door;  and  Bruce, 
with  a  last  whisper  of  comfort,  went 
to  join  his  parent,  who,  lifting  his 
shovel -hat,  said,  "Ma'am,  I  wish 
you  a  very  good  morning ! "  As  they 
went  through  the  passage,  Rosa  heard 
the  Doctor  say  something  about 
"  What  a  shock  to  your  poor  mo- 
ther!" 

When  Josiah  returned,  he  found 
Rosa  weeping  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
now  sunk  to  embers,  the  jam  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  dark  concrete,  and  the 
tart  still  in  an  elemental  state. 

"  Harry's  papa  has  been  here," 
sobbed  Rosa ;  "  and  he's  been  so 
angry ;  and  he's  carried  Harry  away, 
and  I  shall  ne — never — see  him — any 
mo — re." 

The  Dean  kept  such  strict  watch 
over  his  son  while  the  troop  remained 
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at  Doddington,  lecturing  him  all  the 
time,  that  he  never  got  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  Rosa  before  quitting  the 
place,  though  he  managed  to  write 
her  some  tender  and  consoling  letters. 
His  only  other  consolation  was  in 
confiding  his  grief  to  Mr  Titcherly, 
the  old  antiquary.  They  had  become 
intimate  and  fond  of  one  another — 
u  a  pair  of  friends,  though  he  was 
young,  and  Titcherly  seventy-two." 
Bruce  had  sympathised  with  the  old 
gentleman's  pursuits,  and  aided  them 
—he  had,  moreover,  made  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  great  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Doddington,  which  were 
now  being  engraved  for  a  second 
edition ;  and  when  the  troop  left  the 
town,  nobody  missed  him  more,  nor 
thought  more  kindly  of  him,  next  to 
Rosa,  than  Mr  Titcherly. 

Bruce  had  nourished  in  his  secret 
heart  an  intention  of  getting  leave 
when  they  got  to  headquarters,  and 
coming  back  to  see  Rosa,  This  was 
defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  his  parent, 
who,  suspecting  the  design,  made  it 
a  particular  request  to  the  Colonel 
that  he  would  allow  his  son  no  leave 
of  absence,  hinting  at  an  indiscreet 
attachment ;  and  the  Colonel,  in  the 
most  friendly  way,  promised  to  com- 
ply with  the  Dean's  wishes.  After- 
wards the  Dean  went  home,  and  told 
his  wife  (he  being  a  pious  man,  and 
familiar  Avith  the  ways  of  Providence) 
that  he  considered  the  moving  of  the 
detachment  from  Doddington  in  the 
light  of  a  special  interference. 


CHAPTER   XLH. 


For  my  own  private  choice,  I  don't 
know  whether  1  should  have  preferred 
to  live  at  Larches  or  the  Heronry. 
People  who  like  aristocratic-looking 
houses  of  imposing  size  and  respect- 
able age  would  have  preferred  the 
latter.  But  there  are  others  whose 
ambition  does  not  soar  so  high — who 
would  feel  encumbered  by  space 
which  they  could  not  occupy,  and  by 
galleries  and  apartments  to  them 
superfluous;  yet  who  have  some- 
times, when  dreaming  in  a  verandah 
in  the  tropics,  a  snow-hut  of  some 
northern  region,  or  a  narrow  cabin 
at  sea,  figured  to  themselves  a  snug 


English  home,  not  too  remote  for  the 
world's  affairs,  nor  too  public  for 
seclusion — not  so  large  as  to  be  dull 
without  visitors,  nor  so  small  as 
to  be  unfit  to  accommodate  them — 
not  so  grand  as  to  invite  inspection, 
nor  so  unadorned  as  to  disappoint 
it — standing,  in  fact,  on  the  boun- 
dary which  divides  comfort  from 
ostentation ;  and  such  would  have 
preferred  Larches. 

Yet,  ah !  that  air  from  Queen  Anne's 
time  that  breathed  about  the  Heronry 
— that  library,  where  Samuel  John- 
son might  have  devoured  books  in 
his  boyhood — the  trim  gardens,  where 
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Pope  might  have  sat  in  fine  weather, 
polishing  his  mellifluous  lines — the 
gateway  and  porticoes  that  Vanbrugh 
might  have  regarded  with  paternal 
complacency,  as  hooped  dames  and 
bewigged  cavaliers  passed  underneath 
— all  these  were  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  mind  that  love  the  picturesque 
and  antique. 

Yet  even  these  advantages  would 
not  weigh  in  the  scale  for  a  minute, 
when  Larches  was  inhabited  as  now. 
Place  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia  in  the 
balance,  and  the  Heronry  kicks  the 
beam.  They  would  have  made  a  hut 
in  Tipperary,  or  South  Africa,  or  any 
other  pagan  and  barbarous  region, 
more  alluring  than  the  palace  of 
Aladdin. 

However  (to  describe  its  intrinsic 
advantages),  Larches  was  a  one- 
storied  house,  too  spacious  to  be 
called  a  cottage,  which,  however,  it 
resembled  in  shape,  and  surrounded 
by  a  deep  verandah  open  from  the 
eaves  to  the  ground.  To  please  a 
caprice  of  Orelia's,  the  slated  roof  had 
been  covered  with  thatch — indeed, 
she  exercised  her  fancy  in  so  many 
alterations,  both  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  that  the  place  was  like  a 
dissolving  view,  and  never  presented 
the  same  appearance  for  two  con- 
secutive seasons.  The  house  stood 
on  a  knoll  which  raised  it  above  the 
surrounding  garden,  except  at  the 
back,  where  the  north  winds  were  re- 
pelled by  a  small  grove  rising  from  a 
high  bank.  In  the  front  rank  of  this 
grove  rose  three  tall  larches  that 
gave  the  place  its  name.  The  veran- 
dah kept  the  sun  from  the  apart- 
ments, but  the  windows,  opening  to 
the  ground,  admitted  plenty  of  sober 
light.  Looked  at  from  without,  the 
open  verandah  and  the  large  space 
occupied  by  windows  and  doors  gave 
an  idea  of  extreme  airiness ;  while 
the  rich  heavy  curtains  that  lined  the 
windows,  and  the  glimpses  of  luxuri- 
ous furniture  behind,  conveyed  ample 
assurance  of  comfort. 

Hither  Orelia  had  brought  her 
friend,  and  here  she  applied  herself  to 
soothe  her  sorrow.  Many  offices 
would,  perhaps,  have  suited  Orelia 
better  than  that  of  comforter — but 
her  affection  and  warm  sympathy  for 
Lady  Lee  made  her  discharge  it  with 
right  good- will. 


When  Hester  had  entered  the  hall, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  journey, 
Orelia  came  up  and  kissed  her. 

"  We  will  forget  now,"  she  said, 
"  that  you  have  ever  been  Lady  Lee. 
We  will  revive  in  substance,-'  as  well- 
as  in  idea,  the  old  times  when  you 
were  Hester  Broome  at  the  parsonage ; 
and  we  will  see  if  there  is  not  yet  in" 
store  for  you  as  bright  a  future  aS 
ever  you  dreamt  of  in  your  imagina- 
tive days." 

A  thin  elderly  "person,  holding  a 
handkerchief  to  her  face  to  keep  off  the 
draught,  was  hovering  about  an  inner 
door  of  the  lobby  as  they  entered. 
This  was  Miss  Priscilla  Winter,  the 
lady  who  did  propriety  in  Orelia's 
establishment,  and  managed  the 
minor  details  thereof.  She  had  lived 
with  Orelia's  mother  as  a  companion, 
when  the  young  lady  herself  was 
a  child,  and  had  subsequently  ac- 
companied the  latter  to  Larches.  She 
was  a  good  kind  of  ancient  nonen- 
tity, without  any  very  decided  opi- 
nions on  any  subject,  resembling,  in- 
deed, rather  a  vague  idea  than  an 
absolute  person.  As  she  always  had 
a  smile  ready,  and  agreed  with  every- 
body, Priscilla  was  sufficiently  popular 
and  endurable.  At  present  she  smiled 
a  welcome  on  one  side  of  her  face 
only,  because  the  other  was  swelled — 
a  frequent  symptom  of  the  perpetual 
tooth ach  which  afflicted  her. 

"  Here's  Frisky,"  said  Orelia,  on 
seeing  her  ;  "  dear  old  Frisky!— good 
old  Frisk!"  and  she  went  up  and 
greeted  the  old  lady  very  cordially,  as 
did  Lady  Lee. 

Orelia  called  her  Frisky,  not  be- 
cause of  any  particular  fitness  in  the 
appellation,  but,  having  a  way  of  her 
own  of  altering  people's  names,  she 
used  to  call  her  first  Priskilla,  then, 
when  she  wanted  to  coax  her,  Prisky, 
which  suggested  Frisky,  and  the  total 
and  glaring  inappropriateness  of  the 
epithet  tickled  the  inventor  so  much 
that  it  was  permanently  adopted  by 
her.  The  old  virgin  preceded  them 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  a  com- 
fortable fire  was  blazing,  and  told 
them  dinner  would  be  ready  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  And  how  are  the  live  stock, 
Frisk?" 

"  All  well  except  Dick,  who  had  a 
fit  yesterday,"  said  Miss  Winter,  "but 
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he  seems  quite  cheerful  again  to-day." 
Dick  was  a  bullfinch. 

"  I'll  see  him  presently,"  said  Ore- 
lia,  "  but  first  I  must  visit  Moloch." 

"  Take  care,  my  dear-Orelia,"  said 
Priscilla:;  "Francis  has  got  him 
chained  up — the  cook  says  she  thinks 
he's  going  mad,  for  he  hasn't  drank 
his  water  to-day." 

**'  Stuff  r"  said  Orelia,  marching  out 
of  the  room. 

Moloch,  a  great  yellow  bloodhound, 
flecked  with  white,  chained  in  the 
yard,  thundered  a  deep  welcome  as 
his  mistress  went  towards  him,  and 
upset  his  kennel  in  his  eagerness  to 
jump  upon  her.  She  unstrapped  his 
collar,  and  he  preceded  her  backwards 
in  a  series  of  curvets  to  the  drawing- 
room,  yelping  joyfully,  and  nearly 
upsetting  Priscilla,  whom  Orelia  found 
occupied  in  settling  Lady  Lee  near 
the  fire,  that  she  might  be  warm  be- 
fore taking  off  her  things ;  for  the  old 
lady  was  a  great  hand  at  coddling 
people,  if  permitted. 

"  Hester  looks  pale,  poor  dear," 
said  Priscilla,  with  a  heart-rending 
sadness  of  tone  and  aspect — "  ah,  well, 
she's  had  her  trials  and" — 

"Now;,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Frisk,"  interrupted  Orelia,  looking 
sternly  at  the  old  lady,  "  I  didn't 
bring  her  here  to  be  made  dismal,  and 
if  ever  I  hear  you  saying  anything  of 
a  doleful  character,  I'll  leave  a  chink 
of  your  bedroom  window  open  at  night, 
and  give  you  a  stiff  neck. — I  will,  as 
sure  as  your  name's  Frisky."  And 
this  speech  at  once  produced  the  de- 
sired effect;  the  venerable  spinster 
caught  her  cue  with  alacrity,  and  the 
unswelled  side  of  her  face  at  once  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  great  cheer- 
fulness. 

Dinner  was  presently  announced. 
u  I'm  afraid  the  dining-room  will  be 
chilly,"  mumbled  Priscilla,  "  and  this 
terrible  face  of  mine — would  you  mind 
it,  my  dear,  if  I  sat  at  dinner  in  my 
bonnet?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  tender 
Frisk,"  quoth  Orelia ;  "  and  pray 
bring  your  umbrella  and  pattens 
also." 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
went  down  to  the  parsonage  where 
Hester  had  formerly  lived  with  her 
father.  Orelia  was  curious  to  see 


what  effect  the  memories  attached  to 
the  place  would  have  upon  her  lady- 
ship. She  saw  her  grow  flashed  and 
excited  as  they  passed  the  familiar 
cottages,  and  trees,  and  fields  along 
the  road.  She  saw  her  excitement 
increase  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
parsonage.  A  glimpse  of  it  was  af- 
forded from  the  road,  as  it  stood  at 
the  end  of  a  lane,  and  looked  down 
upon  a  lawn  dotted  with  dwarf  firs. 
That  glimpse  showed  it  little  changed ; 
but  as  they  entered  the  swinging  gate, 
opening  on  the  gravel  path  that  curved 
round  to  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
place  seemed  to  Hester  to  have 
dwindled.  Perhaps  the  spacious  pro- 
portions of  the  Heronry  dwarfed  the 
parsonage  by  contrast — perhaps  her 
remembrance  had  flattered  the  scene 
— perhaps  it  had  lost  its  interest  toge- 
ther with  its  former  inhabitants — for, 
her  father  having  died  soon  after  her 
marriage,  a  new  clergyman  now  lived 
there,  and  neither  he  nor  his  wife 
were  likely  to  renew  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  the  spot — at  any 
rate,  Hester's  associations  vanished 
rapidly.  The  furniture  was  all  so 
different:  there  was  a  new  door 
opened  in  the  sitting-room,  which 
might  be  a  convenience,  but  was  to 
her  an  impertinence — her  bedroom, 
the  chamber  of  her  maiden  dreams 
(ah,  sacrilege !)  was  now  a  nursery. 
The  walls  where  the  echoes  of  Hester's 
voice,  as  she  read  aloud,  or  sung,  or 
said  her  prayers,  ought  yet  to  have 
lingered,  resounded  to  the  squalls  of 
the  latest  baby  published  by  the  pro- 
lific clergyman's  wife,  and  the  clamour 
of  its  small  seniors.  A  .cradle  had 
taken  the  place  of  her  bookcase; 
and  her  bed,  whose  white  curtains 
had  once  enclosed  the  poetic  dreams 
and  bright  fancies  of  the  virgin  Hes- 
ter— the  very  altar-piece,  as  it  were — 
was  occupied  by  a  rocking-horse  with 
its  head  knocked  off.  Scarcely  worse 
the  desecration,  when  the  French 
stabled  their  chargers  in  the  ca- 
thedrals of  Spain. 

She  descended  to  the  porch,  and 
paused  there,  trying  to  recall  her  for- 
mer self  as  she  had  sat  in  its  shadow, 
reading,  working,  dreaming,  fancying 
that  the  world  was  paradise.  She 
wondered  what  could  have  made  her 
fancy  so ;  it  had,  indeed,  been  blissful 
ignorance,  but  very  silly,  neverthe- 
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less :  her  eyes  were  open  now,  and 
she  was  quite  sure — yes,  quite — she 
should  never  see  things  again  sur- 
rounded by  such  delusive  splendour. 
The  Hester  of  eighteen  had  been  quite 
a  different  person  from  the  Hester  of 
twenty- five.  And  so  sad  seemed  to 
be  the  train  of  thoughts  thus  aroused, 
and  bringing  with  it  so  many  silent 
tears,  that  Orelia  was  sorry  she  had 
carried  her  well-intended  visit  to  the 
parsonage  into  execution.  She  men- 
tioned it  in  a  letter  to  Rosa  ;  and  here, 
in  common  type,  wherein  it  loses  all 
the  character  it  gained  in  the  original, 
from  that  bold  yet  feminine  hand, 
with  its  long  upstrokes  and  down- 
strokes,  and  its  audacious  dashes,  we 
will  insert  Orelia's  letter. 

"  Dearest  Rosalinda,"  (it  said,) 
"  what  is  there  about  you,  do  you 
suppose,  that  you  should  be  so  con- 
stantly in  my  thoughts  as  you  are,  to 
the  utter  exclusion,  of  course,  of  all 
kinds  of  rational  contemplation  ?  For 
how  can  any  serious  or  important  idea 
be  expected  to  remain  in  company 
with  that  of  a  little  laughing,  red- 
faced  thing  ?  In  vain  I  banish  the  pert 
image ;  it  comes  back  with  all  the  an- 
noying and  saucy  pertinacity  of  the 
original,  till  I  actually  catch  myself 
addressing  it ;  and  my  first  impulse, 
on  waking  of  a  morning,  always  is  to 
pull  you  out  of  bed. 

"  People  sometimes  say  of  their  de- 
ceased relations  (especially  if  they 
have  left  them  any  money),  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  wish  them  back  to 
this  scene  of  trial.  And  I  grow  some- 
what resigned  to  your  absence,  when 
I  think  that  you  are  probably  much 
happier  where  you  are.  For  Hester 
and  I  are  very  dismal,  Rosey — not  a 
bit  better  than  we  were  during  the 
last  sad  weeks  at  the  Heronry.  She 
grows  paler,  Rosetta — paler  and  thin- 
ner every  day.  And  I  don't  think  'tis 
owing  to  any  failure  of  mine  in  carry- 
ing out  our  plan  for  her  benefit.  I 
have,  in  every  possible  way,  closed 
up  the  avenues  to  sad  recollections. 
I  have  avoided  all  allusions  to  her 
married  life,  as  if  it  had  been  wiped 
out  of  my  memory  with  a  great  wet 
sponge.  I  have  nearly  choked  myself 
by  arresting,  on  the  brink  of  utter- 
ance, observations  that  might  have 
awakened  in  her  mind  some  train  of 
thought  ending  in  a  sigh.  I  have  en- 


deavoured to  interest  her  in  her  old 
occupations  here,  and  to  get  her  to 
resume  the  subjects  of  conversation 
and  of  fancy  that  used  to  delight  her 
in  the  old  times,  when  she  was  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  bright  and 
hopeful  of  friends ;  and  I  have  had 
my  labour  for  my  pains.  She  wan- 
dered through  my  hothouses  with 
most  annoying  apathy — stood  on  the 
very  spot  where  she  and  I  first  saw 
one  another,  and  which  I  expected 
would  have  had  an  electrical  effect  on 
her,  with  an  absence  of  recognition 
that  quite  exasperated  me  ;  and  when 
I  wished  her  good  night,  in  the  very 
bedroom  that  was  always  allotted  to 
her  when  weather-bound  at  my  cot- 
tage, she  returned  the  benediction 
without  one  allusion  to  the  old  days 
that  have  departed  apparently  for 
ever. 

"  Well,  Rosetta,  I  persevered,  ne- 
vertheless— yes,  I  did — I  struck  my 
great  coup— I  took  her  down  to  the 
parsonage,  where  she  was  born  and 
bred.  Long  after  her  father's  death 
it  stood  untenanted  ;  but  a  new  family 
now  live  there.  I  watched  the  effect 
of  each  familiar  object  that  we  passed 
on  the  road ;  her  breath  now  and  then 
came  a  little  quicker,  and,  at  the  first 
distant  glimpse  of  the  house,  her  colour 
rose,  and  she  smiled  more  naturally 
than  she  has  done  any  time  these  three 
months.  *  Now,'  said  I  to  myself, 
4  the  old  Hester  is  going  to  peep  out 
of  this  melancholy  mask ;'  so  I  said, 
by  way  of  assisting  the  metamor- 
phosis, '  Do  you  remember  anything 
about  that  stone,  Hester?'  pointing 
to  a  great  white  one  by  the  side  of  the 
road.  Now,  by  this  stone  hangs  a 
tale,  Rosamunda.  You  must  know 
(if  I  never  told  you)  that  Hester  and 
I  had  once  a  little  quarrel ;  and  as  it's 
so  long  ago,  I  don't  mind  saying  'twas 
all  my  fault.  Well,  we  did  not  meet 
for  two  or  three  days,  for  Hester  was 
hurt,  and  I  was  sullen  ;  but  then,  by 
a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  started  to 
meet  and  be  reconciled.  Hester  was 
near  this  stone  when  she  caught  sight 
of  me,  and,  forgetting  all  cause  of 
offence,  ran  towards  me.  In  her  haste 
('twould  take  a  deal  to  make  her  run 
now,  Rosey)  she  tript  on  the  grass  at 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  fell  with  her 
head  against  the  corner  of  the  stone. 
There  she  lay  for  a  moment,  stunned, 
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and  I,  who  had  just  reached  the  spot, 
sat  down  on  the  stone,  and,  taking 
her  head  on  my  lap,  vowed,  after  she 
had  opened  her  eyes,  and  assured  me 
she  was  but  little  hurt,  that  I  would 
never  again  offend  her. 

"  She  remembered  it  well,  she  said, 
as  I  stopt  and  pointed  to  the  spot ; 
then,  pressing  my  hand,  '  Though  I 
am  not  so  demonstrative  now  as  then, 
you  must  not  think  my  friendship 
colder,  dear  Orelia,'  she  said.  This 
looked  all  very  promising,  and  I  walk- 
ed on  in  great  spirits,  awaiting  the 
further  effect  of  the  coming  scenes. 

"  The  clergyman's  wife  had  called 
on  us,  so  our  visit  had  an  excuse. 
The  porch  looked  just  as  it  used — we 
entered;  but  there,  in  the  identical 
spot  where  Mr  Broome  used  to  sit  and 
talk  to  us,  when  a  pause  in  his  disor- 
der let  him  brighten  up  for  an  hour  or 
two,  with  the  benignity  of  a  Socrates 
— his  pale  face  glowing,  his  dim  eye 
kindling,  and  his  failing  voice  hardly 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  eloquent 
flow  of  thought — there  sat  his  succes- 
sor—fat, contented,  vulgar.  The  first 
words  he  spoke,  in  tones  that  seemed 
to  struggle  through  layers  of  beef  and 
cabbage  and  Yorkshire  pudding,  dis- 
sipated the  romance  that  lingered  for 
me  and  Hester  about  the  scene.  And 
his  wife !  I  don't  deny  that  the  woman 
may  have  good  qualities,  Rosa ;  but  I 
never  can  forgive  her  that  cap  of  hers 
— nor  her  furniture — nor  her  younger 
sister,  with  her  vulgar  affectation  of 
well-bred  ease— nor  her  mode  of  ad- 
dressing her  husband — she  called  him 
by  the  initial  letter  of  his  horrible 
surname. 

"  In  vain  I  struggled  with  these 
prosaic  influences — in  vain  I  tried  to 
recall  the  old  memories  of  the  place 
—they  had  absolutely  deserted  me. 
I  did  not  look  at  Hester,  for  I  should 
only  have  looked  disappointment.  I 
did  not  speak  to  her,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  say.  But  I  looked  at  the  clergy- 
man and  his  wife  and  sister-in-law — 
daggers,  Rosetta— and  I  was  glad, 
when  we  departed,  to  see  them  reduced 
to  a  state  of  terrified  and  silent  civility. 

"  So  this  part  of  the  project  signally 
failed.  Hitherto  we  had  lived  alto- 
gether by  ourselves,  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  annoy  her  with  the  task  of  making 
a  parcel  of  new  acquaintances,  not 
likely  to  be  particularly  interesting 
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either  to  her  or  to  me.  But  now  I 
thought  visitors  might  rouse  her  from 
her  melancholy,  and  I  let  them  come." 

The  time  when  Lady  Lee  and  Orelia 
were  most  disposed  to  be  communica-" 
tive  to  each  other  was  the  last  hour 
before  they  went  to  bed.  Both,  after 
flickering  fitfully  between  dinner  and 
tea,  musing,  looking  into  the  fire, 
sighing,  &c.,  would  brighten  up  into 
temporary  effulgence,  before  under- 
going the  extinction  of  sleep. 

",You  are  cheerful  to-night,  Orelia," 
said  Lady  Lee,  one  night  after  some 
guests  had  departed.  "  I  am  happy 
to  see  it,  my  dear.  Come  closer,n 
said  her  ladyship,  passing  her  arm 
round  her  friend's  waist,  and  drawing 
her  on  to  the  sofa  beside  her.  "I 
want  to  whisper  to  you.  May  I  ven- 
ture to  hope "  (this  in  Orelia's  ear, 
from  which  she  had  brushed  back  the 
volume  of  black  hair  that  hid  it) 
"  that  you  have  forgotten  that  little 
romance  of  yours  ?  " 

Orelia  silently  turned,  and  sat  facing 
her  with  her  black  eyes,  without  an- 
swering. 

"  You  never  confided  in  me  in  that 
matter,"  said  her  ladyship,  still  whis- 
pering, though  there  was  nobody  but 
those  two  in  the  room,  and  the  ser- 
vants had  gone  to  bed.  "  I  shouldn't 
speak  of  it  now,  only  that  I  observe 
some  symptoms  occasionally  which 
make  me  still  doubt  the  direction  of 
your  thoughts.  Can  I  help  to  guide 
them  back  to  tranquillity  ?  " 

"  No,  Hester,"  said  Orelia ;  "  I 
don't  want  any  aid.  I've  come  to  a 
resolution  of  my  own  accord." 

"  Tell  it  me,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  all  ?  "  said 
Orelia.  "  You  didn't  know  him.  To 
you  he  was  merely  what  he  appeared 
to  the  world — to  me  he  was  himself 
— the  manliest,  the  cleverest,  the  most 
independent,  the— ah,  you  smile ;  butr 
had  you  met  him  in  his  true  position, 
you  would  have  thought  of  him  as  I 
do." 

Lady  Lee  squeezed  the  hand  of 
the  somewhat  indignant  enthusiast. 
"  Who  so  apt  as  I  to  believe,"  she 
said,  "  that  when  Orelia  Payne  ad- 
mires, the  object  is  an  elevated  one  ? 
Well,  dearest?" 

"  Well,"  said  Orelia,  "  I  dreamt  at 
the  Heronry  a  sort  of  dream— that  he 
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would  regain  his  position  in  the  world, 
and  be  all  you  or  any  of  my  friends 
could  wish.  He  left  me  apparently 
with  some  such  expectation ;  but  now 
I  see  it  was  fallacious." 

"  But  a  man  could  scarcely  make  a 
very  great  stride  in  the  world  in  a 
couple  of  months,"  observed  Lady  Lee. 

"  'Twill  take  years,  perhaps,"  said 
Orelia,  "  even  if  he  ever  succeeds  ; 
and  consider  the  chances  against  him. 
And,  except  as  successful,  I  shall 
never  see  him — he  is  prouder  than  a 
fallen  angel."  Here  she  paused,  and 
pondered  a  little.  "  But,"  she  re- 
sumed, "  I  have  resolved  to  think  no 
more  on  that  subject.  Yes,  resolved ! " 
(stamping  with  her  foot,  while  her 
colour  heightened,  and  a  tear  came 
into  her  eye).  "  It  can  do  no  good 
— it  will  be  vain,  weak,  idle — it  will 
be  wasting  life  in  unreality ;  therefore 
it  shall  end  "—(another  little  stamp). 

Lady  Lee  looked  at  her  with  a  kind 
of  serious  half  smile.  "  So  earnest, 
Orelia! — then  the  cause  cannot  be 
slight." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Orelia  petulantly. 
"  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  much 
it  has  engrossed  my  thoughts.  And 
yet— everything  considered— so  much 
merit  in  so  unfitting  a  position !  Had 
he  been  placed  where  he  deserves,  I 
should  perhaps  have  withheld  my  ad- 
miration ;  but  indignation  at  the  way 
in  which  fortune  and  the  world  have 
treated  him  lent  it  double  force.  Now, 
Hester,  I  have  been  franker  than  you 
— for  we  both  had  our  secrets;  had 
we  not  ?  " 

It  was  Lady  Lee's  turn  to  redden 
and  be  silent. 

"  Hester,"  went  on  Orelia,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  men  who  some- 
times come  here?  Is  there  one  of 
them  fit  to  be  named  with  either  of 
those  to  whom  we  gave — I  mean  to 
whom  we  would  have  given  —  our 
hearts  ?  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
best  of  them — and  then  place  their 
images,  side  by  side,  with  those  I 
speak  of.  Don't  they  dwindle? — 
don't  they  show  like  wax-work  beside 
sculpture,  with  their  fleeting  hues  of 
character,  their  feeble  melting  out- 
lines, their  stupid  conventionalities  ?" 

"You  are  severe,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  without,  however,  heeding 
much  her  own  reply — for  Orelia  had 
confused  her. 
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"  O,  it  scatters  my  patience ! "  said 
her  impetuous  friend.  "  I  think  less 
of  myself  when  one  of  them  has  hinted 
admiration.  Yesterday,  that  worthy 
noodle,  Mr  Straitlace — he  who  thinks 
it  good  to  be  wise,  but  not  to  be 
merry,  and  whose  expressive  eye- 
brows proclaim  all  pursuits  to  be 
vanity  except  his  own — had  the  asto- 
nishing effrontery  to  give  my  hand  a 
kind  of  meaning  squeeze,  at  taking 
leave,  muttering  something  about  'his 
pleasure  at  recognising  a  congenial 
spirit.'  What  have  I  done,  Hester, 
to  deserve  that?— the  owl !" 

"  I  don't  see  the  congeniality,  cer- 
tainly," said  Lady  Lee,  smiling, 
"  more  than  between  an  owl  and  a — 
peacock,  or  any  other  majestic  bird." 

"Then  there's  that  baronet  Sir 
Dudley  (you  seem  to  have  an  attrac- 
tion for  baronets,  Hester) — that  well- 
dressed  Mephistopheles,  with  crow's 
feet  about  his  eyes  and  his  heart  at 
five  and  twenty,  who  has  just  clever- 
ness enough  to  find  out  the  faulty  side 
of  everything — he  had  the  impudence, 
after  looking  at  you  aS*if  he  were 
judging  a  horse,  to  pronounce  that 
4  you  had  some  good  points,'  which 
from  him  is  equivalent,  I  suppose,  to 
high  praise." 

"  I  hope  he  specified  the  points  that 
struck  him,"  said  Lady  Lee,  smiling. 

"  He  hadn't  time,"  returned  Orelia. 
"  I  felt  downright  savage  at  the  idea 
of  such  a  snail  as  that  crawling  on 
your  petals.  I  asked  him  who  had 
told  him  of  your  merits  ?  for  that  we 
all  knew  him  to  be  slow  at  finding 
them  in  anything." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  turned  to  his  next  neighbour 
and  merely  said,  '  Shut  up,  by  Jove !' 
Why,  compared  with  these  people, 
Major  Tindal  grows  respectable ;  for 
though  he  has  but  one  side  to  his  cha- 
racter, 'tis  a  manly  and  decided  one." 

"  Poor,  misguided  Major  Tindal," 
said  Lady  Lee ;  "  to  think  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come 
all  the  way  here"  (the  Major  hadn't 
been  able  to  forbear  singeing  hia 
wings  again),  "just  to  do  hopeless 
homage  to  a  girl  who  talks  of  him  in 
that  way." 

"  Certainly  he  had  better  have  stayed 
at  Doddington,"  said  Orelia.  "  But, 
DOW,  Hester,  tell  me — could  you  ad- 
mire, or  ever  be  induced  to  love,  any 
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of  our  present  acquaintances,  after 
having  seen  others  so  much  wor- 
thier?" 

"  I  will  go  farther  than  that,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  resuming  her  habitual  tone 
of  melancholy,  which  she  had  relin- 
quished for  one  of  assumed  gaiety, 
merely  to  cover  the  confusion  that 
Orelia's  home-thrust  had  caused  her ; 
"  I  will  say  that  we  never  could  have 
admired  or  loved  them  in  any  case." 

"  And  yet  they  are  not  below  the 
average  of  those  we  shall  meet  in  our 
pilgrimage,"  said  this  severe  censor ; 
"  and  that  brings  me  to  a  subject  I 
have  for  some  time  thought  of.  You 
and  lean  never  link  our  lives  to  people 
of  that  sort." 

"Never,"  said  Lady  Lee,  fervently. 

"Neither  will  we  spend  them  in 
vain  regrets,"  said  Orelia.  "  In  men 
that  would  be  unmanly,  and  in  us 
'twould  equally  be  unwomanly.  We 
will  drive  out  thought — we  will  leave 
it  no  avenue  to  enter — we  will  place 
a  quickset  round  our  hearts.  Some 
do  this  by  openly  relinquishing  the 
world,  and  taking  vows ;  our  resolu- 
tions shall  be  none  the  weaker  because 
we  only  take  our  vows  privately,  and 
to  one  another." 

Lady  Lee  looked  at  her  friend  in- 
quiringly. 

"  Why  should  we  have  done  with 
life  because  we  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  one  of  its  objects?"  said 
Orelia.  "  Why  should  we  languish 
or  let  ourselves  rust  because  those 
we  prefer  are  withheld  from  us  ?  We 
could  not  be  content  to  go  lingering 
and  dreaming  all  our  lives." 

"Not  content,  certainly,  "said  Lady 
Lee.  "  But  what  are  we  to  do?" 

"  Make  business  for  ourselves  in 
the  world,"  said  Orelia.  "  Be  of  use 
— turn  our  energies  to  account.  How 
many  women  younger  than  we  quit  a 
life  of  ease  without  our  provocation, 
and  devote  themselves  to  one  of  active 
•usefulness !  We  might  be  the  founders 
of  an  unprofessed  sisterhood.  What 
do  you  say,  Hester?  When  shall  we 
begin?" 

"  When?"  said  Lady  Lee.  "  My 
dear,  such  a  thing  requires  thought." 

"  Say  a  week,"  said  Orelia. 

"A  week!"  cried  Lady  Lee — "a 
year  you  mean.  Nuns  have  a  novi- 
ciate." 

"  And  a  contemptible  thing  it  is," 


said  Orelia,  "  that  hovering  between 
two  worlds,  as  it  were — that  linger- 
ing on  the  bridge,  shilly  shally.  No, 
Hester;  we  won't  show  any  such 
want  of  confidence  in  ourselves — we 
will  begin  after  a  week's  trial.  We 
must  commence  by  closing  up  all 
paths  to  thoughts  that  might  un- 
steady us — lay  aside  at  once  poetry, 
romance,  music,  except  anthems  and 
oratorios.  We  will  prescribe  for  our- 
selves a  simple  dress  and  a  uniform 
and  disciplined  life.  Come,  are  you 
not  anxious  to  begin  ?  " 

"  I  do  almost  catch  a  gleam  of  your 
enthusiasm,"  said  Hester.  "  To  re- 
linquish my  present  life  will  be  no 
privation  "  (with  a  sigh).  "  But  we 
must  mature  the  idea  before  acting 
on  it.  We  must  not  begin  lightly." 

"Lightly!"  said  Orelia.  "I've 
been  thinking  of  it  these  four  days. 
And,  for  our  plan — feeding  the  poor- 
educating  the  ignorant — comforting 
the  sick — there  is  a  field !  So  much 
for  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour — 
for  ourselves,  we  will  improve  and 
occupy  our  minds  with  study,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  meditation ;  but  I'm 
not  so  sure  whether  our  meditations 
would  be  always  on  profitable  sub- 
jects, at  least  not  just  yet.  When 
nuns  turn  out  not  so  good  as  they 
might  be,  who  knows  what  share 
meditation  may  have  had  in  it? 
We'll  act  now,  Hester,  and  put  off 
meditation  till  we  grow  older." 

Now,  there  was  something  in 
Orelia's  proposal  that  was  not  un- 
pleasing  to  Lady  Lee.  To  banish 
thought  which  she  found  so  weari- 
some— to  occupy  time  that  hung  so 
heavy — to  labour  with  an  object  and 
obtain  a  result — these  were  what  she 
had  long  desired  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  and,  now  that  the  more  ener- 
getic Orelia  had  struck  out  the  path, 
she  was  ardent  to  follow  it.  Thus 
the  mind  would  be  provided  for;  and, 
for  the  heart,  why  shouldn't  she  and 
Orelia,  her  chosen  friend,  be  all  in  all 
to  each  other  ?  which  last  idea  was, 
perhaps,  even  more  brilliant  than  the 
other. 

Accordingly  the  noviciate  com- 
menced forthwith.  They  had,  in 
Hester's  maiden  days,  studied  to- 
gether French  and  Italian  ;  they  now 
began  a  spirited  attack  upon  the 
German  language.  Mathematics  was 
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desirable,  as  it  required  attention, 
exercised  the  mind,  and  did  not  ex- 
cite the  imagination,  and  they  plodded 
away  at  Euclid  and  algebra  with  a 
perseverance  praiseworthy  in  an  am- 
bitious freshman,  but,  in  them,  la- 
mentable to  behold.  The  piano  re- 
mained unopened,  the  harp  untouched, 
except  on  Sunday,  when  they  per- 
formed a  piece  out  of  Handel.  Lady 
Lee's  copy  of  Corinne  was  put  in  the 
fire  by  Orelia,  who  had  never  parti- 
cularly admired  the  work;  and,  in- 
deed, a  great  part  of  their  library 
underwent  such  a  weeding  as  Don 
Quixote's  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
barber  and  curate.  Both  were  dressed 
in  mourning  before  for  Julius,  so  no 
great  change  was  needed  in  their 
attire.  To  crown  all,  they  discovered, 
in  a  couple  of  days,  some  babies  in  the 
smallpox  and  croup,  three  distressed 
families  with  the  fathers  out  of  work, 
and  a  pair  of  rheumatic  old  women,  so 
that  their  charitable  resolutions  were 
not  likely  to  fail  for  want  of  objects. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  heroines 
of  respectability  ought  to  be  natu- 
rally benevolent.  They  ought,  more- 
over, to  have  a  happy  knack  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  all  who  experience 
their  bounty.  I  would  with  pleasure 
bestow  on  my  heroines  all  the  good 
attributes  that  belong  to  them,  but  I 
have  already  said  they  were  far  from 
faultless,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
line  they  had  chosen  was  not  their 
forte.  Lady  Lee's  fastidious  taste 
was  speedily  revolted  by  misery, 
whose  pathos  was  impaired  by  selfish- 
ness or  coarseness ;  and  Orelia,  after 
a  visit  to  one  of  the  rheumatic  pa- 
tients, left  a  sovereign  for  the  sufferer, 
and  vowed  she  would  never  go  near 
that  horrid  old  grumbler  again.  In 
fact,  this  was  one  of  the  points  in 
which  they  were  both  of  them  inferior 
to  Rosa.  Their  benevolence  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  was  artifi- 
cial in  expression,  like  the  conversa- 
tion of  one  who  has  learnt  a  foreign 
tongue  grammatically;  while  Rosa's 
was  natural,  and  fluent  in  the  happi- 
est idioms  of  goodness. 

However,  they  persevered,  and, 
though  they  were  striving  against 
nature,  their  conduct  was  quite  natu- 
ral. Women  are  never  so  enthusias- 
tic about  their  duties  as  when  they 


have  just  been  disappointed  in  love. 
Your  pretty  Puritans  are  sure  to  have 
had  an  attachment  blighted,  and  De- 
votion is  called  in,  like  a  Beguine,  to 
dress  the  wounds  made  by  that  rascal 
Cupid. 

But  yet,  reader,  if  Hester  and 
Orelia  should  really  persist  in  their 
project,  what  a  glimpse  of  the  possible 
is  here  opened  !  Let  imagination 
hold  up  the  curtain  for  a  moment. 

Methinks  I  see  Orelia,  aged  say 
about  thirty-five;  severe  of  aspect, 
and  with  what  novelists  call  "the 
traces  of  former  beauty,"  though  the 
arch  of  the  nose  has  strengthened  to 
Roman  firmness,  the  mouth  is  quite 
stern  in  its  decision,  and  the  fire  of 
the  eyes  has  some  fierceness  in  its 
sparkle.  Irreproachable,  but  not  ami- 
cable— unsparing  to  the  indiscretion 
of  others,  and  having  none  of  her 
own  —  rigid  in  the  performance  of 
duties,  as  well  as  in  exacting  them — 
I  see  her,  in  fact,  become  that  formid- 
able being,  an  exemplary  woman,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  anybody  make 
love  to  her  now. 

Lady  Lee,  too,  now  getting  on  for 
forty,  has  changed  from  what  we 
knew  her.  She  is  not  called,  like 
Orelia,  an  exemplary  woman,  but  is 
stigmatised  by  the  equally  opprobri- 
ous epithet,  a  superior  person.  Her 
eyes,  dimmed  with  long  perusing  of 
good  wearisome  books  through  a  veil 
of  tears,  are  still  beautiful  in  their 
melancholy,  but  the  rest  of  her  charms 
have  withered.  She  does  not  dis- 
charge her  duties  with  the  unfailing 
spirit  of  the  more  energetic  Orelia, 
but  requires  a  new  weary  effort  for 
the  performance  of  each;  and  when 
the  old  obstinate  question  recurs  of 
what  her  business  in  the  world  may 
be,  she  silences  it  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  indurated  virtues  of  her  friend, 
which  she  nerves  herself  to  imitate. 
There  are  no  more  confidences  or 
confessions  of  weakness  between  her- 
self and  Orelia,  but  a  friendship  such 
as  might  have  subsisted  between  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi  and  Mrs  Fry. 

They  are  punctual  in  ,  but,  as 

Sterne  says,  when  the  idea  of  his 
captive  becomes  too  painful,  "  I  can- 
not sustain  the  picture  that  my  fancy 
has  drawn."  Fane— Onslow— to  the 
rescue ! 
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THE   MARQUIS   DE   LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 

FRANCE  IN   1853. 


THE  name  of  Larochejaquelein  is 
not  an  obscure  one.  It  was  once 
familiar  to  the  world.  It  was  known 
and  venerated  wherever  stainless 
honour,  fidelity  proof  against  all 
temptations  and  suffering,  chivalrous 
valour,  and  patient  courage  amid  dan- 
gers that  do  not  try  the  nerves  less 
that  they  want  the  excitement  which 
sustains  the  soldier  on  the  battle-field, 
were  held  in  reverence.  The  two 
brothers  who  covered  that  name  with 
glory  of  the  purest  kind  were  noble 
specimens  of  the  old  chivalry  of 
France,  when  chivalry  had  well-nigh 
passed  away;  and  the  chronicler  of 
their  romantic  gallantry  and  their 
heroic  death  was  the  gentle  female 
who  bore  their  name,  and  who  bore  it 
high,  and  who  shared  in  their  suffer- 
ings, their  triumphs,  and  their  defeats. 
We  know  of  few  compositions  more 
interesting  than  the  narrative  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Larochejaquelein, 
who,  we  are  happy  to  find,  still  sur- 
vives, her  form  bowed  by  age,  but 
her  heart  as  true  as  when,  in  early 
youth  and  beauty,  she  traversed  on 
foot  the  ravines  of  the  Bocage,  or 
forded  the  canals  of  the  Marais,  and 
witnessed  the  sanguinary  wars  waged 
by  the  insurgents  of  La  Vendee  dur- 
ing the  wildest  period  of  the  French 
Republic.  It  is  curious  that  the  most 
attractive  records  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions which  convulsed  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  France,  at 
periods  so  distant  from  each  other, 
should  respectively  be  the  production 
of  a  female  pen.  The  memoirs  of  Mrs 
Hutchinson  and  the  narrative  of  Ma- 
dame de  Larochejaquelein  are  com- 
panions fit  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  each  other;  and  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  works  is  different,  the 
interest  they  excite  is  identical.  They 
both  possess  all  the  fascination  of  ro- 
mance, but  they  are  valuable  in  a  de- 
gree which  few  romances  can  pretend 
to.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  until 
their  publication  the  world  was 
strangely  in  error  on  many  of  the  im- 


portant events  to  which  they  relate, 
and  that  they  have  been  singularly 
useful  in  diminishing  a  great  deal  of 
the  prejudice,  and  in  dissipating  the 
ignorance  which  had  existed,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  some  of  the 
principal  actors  in  these  terrible  scenes. 
The  character  of  the  English  heroine  is 
shadowed  forth  in  her  history ;  it  is 
more  unbending,  more  masculine, 
more  stern,  perhaps,  and  commands 
admiration  which  the  mind  cannot 
refuse.  But  the  heart  is  led  away 
by  the  tenderness  of  the  French- 
woman; and  her  pathetic  touches, 
while  they  add  to  the  interest  of  her 
story,  impart  to  it  the  impress  of 
truth. 

The  nobleman  who  has  just  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  own  political 
career  during  the  eventful  changes 
which  France  has  again  witnessed,  is 
the  son  of  that  lady  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. His  lineage  is  an  ancient  and 
honourable  one.  Sprung  from  the  old 
house  of  Vergier  de  Larochejaquelein, 
he  counts  among  his  ancestors  a  Cru- 
sader whose  arms  form  one  of  the 
many  ornaments  of  the  rich  gallery  of 
Versailles  ;  two  warriors  who  fell  on 
the  hard-fought  field  of  Pavia,  when 
"  all  was  lost  except  honour ;"  a  bro- 
ther in  arms  and  tent-companion  of 
Henry  IV.,  who  was  left  "  with  his 
back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the 
foe "  on  the  plains  of  Arques ;  a 
mestre-de-camp,  who  met  his  death 
while  in  the  act  of  boarding  a  pirate 
off  St  Domingo.  His  uncle  was  the 
general- in-chief  in  the  Vendean  army, 
and  it  was  this  gallant  gentleman,  on 
whose  history  Froissart  would  have 
loved  to  linger,  who  spoke  this  last 
address  to  his  army,  which  is  still 
remembered  by  the  peasants  of  the 
Morbihan— "  If  I  advance,  follow 
me ;  if  I  retreat,  slay  me ;  if  I  fall, 
avenge  me ! "  Another  of  this  heroic 
family  was  a  dashing  officer  of  cara- 
bineers under  the  Empire ;  and  on  the 
battle-field  of  the  Moskowa  he  main- 
tained the  old  valour  of  the  house  of 
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Larochejaquelein.  Count  Louis,  the 
father  of  the  present  Marquis,  refused 
to  serve  under  Napoleon.  When  the 
flight  from  Elba  roused  Europe  again 
from  its  brief  tranquillity,  the  peasant 
soldiers  of  La  Vendee  gathered  once 
more  round  the  white  banner  of 
their  chief.  The  insurrection  was, 
however,  soon  put  down,  and  Laroche- 
jaquelein, while  in  the  act  of  leading 
on  his  men  against  the  Imperial 
troops,  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart. 
This  is  an  ancestry  of  which  any  man 
may  be  proud. 

The  present  Marquis  is  the  son  of 
the  Royalist  chief  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  his  old 
companion  in  arms,  the  Marquis  de 
Lescure.  He  was  born  in  1804,  and 
at  the  early  age  of  eleven  was  created 
a  peer  of  France,  under  what  is  called 
the  Second  Restoration.  He  entered 
the  military  service  in  1821,  joined 
the  army  under  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
leme  in  1823,  and  made  the  campaign 
of  Spain,  He  was  captain  in  the 
horse  grenadiers  of  the  Royal  Guard 
in  1828,  and,  inheriting  the  military 
ardour  which  characterised  his  family, 
petitioned  the  king  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Greek  war  of  independ-. 
ence,  but  was  refused.  He  was  per- 
mitted, however,  to  join  the  Russian 
army  as  a  simple  volunteer  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Balkan  against  the 
Turks,  "having  nothing  better  to 
do,"  as  he  himself  said  on  one  occa- 
sion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Though  a  peer  of  France,  he  had  not 
taken  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke 
out ;  and  refusing  to  accept  place,  fa- 
vour, or  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  government  of  July,  he 
resigned  his  functions  as  peer  of 
France.  Endowed  with  remarkable 
activity  of  mind,  he  devoted  himself 
for  some  time,  and  with  much  energy, 
to  industrial  pursuits,  and  gave  up 
politics  till  1842,  when  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
by  the  electoral  college  of  Ploermel, 
in  the  Morbihan.  During  his  parlia- 
mentary career  he  did  not  remain 
idle.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
most  of  the  stormy  discussions  of  the 
time :  the  various  projects  of  replies 
to  the  addresses  from  the  throne,  the 
conscription  reform  law,  prison  re- 
form, railroad  bills,  electoral  reform, 
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liberty  of  instruction,  all  found  in 
him  a  ready,  fluent,  and  vigorous,  if 
not  an  eloquent  debater.  On  all  oc- 
casions he  spoke  out  his  mind  frankly 
and  boldly ;  and  though  on  many 
occasions  in  opposition  to  his  own 
party,  as  well  as  to  the  government, 
it  is  said  that  he  never  had  a  personal 
enemy  in  the  Chamber.  His  conduct, 
when  the  paltry  attempt  was  made 
by  the  servile  adherents  of  the  new 
regime  to  affix  infamy  on  the  Royalists 
who  paid  their  homage  to  the  de- 
scendant of  their  former  master,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord's  visit  to  London  in  1842,  is 
beyond  all  praise.  He  rejected,  with 
scornful  indignation,  the  stigma  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  on  him  by  the 
Orleanists,  who  did  not  feel  the  sen- 
timent of  honour,  and  were  incapable 
of  appreciating  it  in  others.  He  at 
once  resigned  his  seat  as  deputy,  and 
appealed  from  the  outrage  offered 
him  by  the  Philippists  to  the  judgment 
of  the  electors.  The  electors  an- 
swered the  appeal,  and  Ploermel  sent 
him  back  to  the  Chamber,  where  he 
persevered  in  the  same  independent 
course.  When  the  base  arts  of  cor- 
ruption employed  by  the  government 
of  July  were  to  be  dragged  to  the 
light  of  day,  Larochejaquelein  was 
never  silent.  UA  corrupting  and 
degrading  selfishness  pervades  all 
parts  of  society,"  he  said,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget  in  1845.  u  I 
have,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  given  up  all  illusions  about 
the  constitutional  forms  of  the  state, 
and  I  have  no  longer  any  faith  in 
their  independence.  On  all  sides,  in 
all  places,  I  behold  the  triumph  of 
the  base  over  the  generous,  of  evil 
over  good ;  and  each  day  that  passes 
by  brings  us  nearer  to  a  tremendous 
crisis — the  future  is  indeed  dark  and 
threatening !  "  These  prophetic  words 
were  destined  to  be  soon  realised — 
sooner,  perhaps,  than  the  speaker 
himself  imagined. 

We  have  said  that  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein was  a  frequent  and  a  forcible 
speaker  on  important  occasions.  With- 
out much  claim  to  what  is  termed 
oratory,  his  language  is  fluent  and  full 
of  energy;  and  he  has  scarcely  uttered 
a  few  sentences,  when  you  feel  that 
he  is  a  man  of  profound  convictions — 
and  this  we  hold  to  be  a  great,  as  it 
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is  a  rare,  merit  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent. His  portly  presence,  open  brow, 
and  flowing  hair — his  quick,  earnest, 
and  impassioned  gesticulation,  remind 
you  of  the  tribune  of  revolutionary 
days.  The  haughty  movement  of  his 
head,  and  the  scornful  expression  of 
his  eye,  when  repelling  some  unjust 
accusation,  give  him  an  appearance 
of  pride,  which  certainly  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  him,  for  in  private  life  no 
one  can  be  gentler  or  more  unaffected. 
You  see  before  you  the  gentleman  of 
the  old  souche,  not  the  marquis  of 
the  salon,  or  that  trifling  race  which 
the  wit  of  Moliere  has  perpetuated. 
Had  the  Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein 
not  been  born  an  aristocrat,  he  would 
have  been  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Whatever  be  his  merits  or  demerits 
as  a  speaker  or  a  politician,  he  pos- 
sesses, at  all  events,  the  courage,  the 
audacity  of  his  opinions.  He  was 
devoted  to  the  Bourbons  of  the  elder 
branch  (and  they  have  not  always 
paid  his  devotedness  with  gratitude), 
not  for  interest,  but  for  honour,  from 
family  traditions;  and  were  not  the 
days  of  chivalry  all  but  extinct  in 
what  was  once  a  nation  of  cavaliers, 
and  were  men  again  to  combat  for 
dynasties  in  France,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  would  be  among  the 
first  to  place  his  lance  in  rest,  as  his 
ancestors  did  before  him ;  and  yet,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  recent  events, 
neither  the  hereditary  devotedness  of 
his  family  to  the  cause  which  was  so 
often  sealed  with  their  blood,  nor  the 
sacrifices  (and  we  are  informed  they 
are  not  few)  which  he  himself  has 
made  to  it,  have  won  him  the  fa- 
vour of  the  court  of  Frohsdorf.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  that  he  has 
been  exposed  to  all  the  persecution 
that  petty  malignity  can  set  at  work ; 
and  we  know  that  attempts  have,  on 
many  occasions,  been  made  to  ruin 
him  among  the  primitive  peasantry  of 
La  Vendee  and  the  Morbihan.  His 
position. with  reference  to  his  own  party 
became  so  intolerable,  that  he  has 
considered  it  necessary  to  publish,  in 
a  small  volume,  a  review  of  the  state 
of  parties  in  France  in  1853,  and 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  own  conduct. 

The  work  is  curious  and  instructive. 
It  notices  the  events  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  France  5  and  though 
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the  causes  which  led  to  that  very  de- 
cided act  of  vigour  known  as  the  coup- 
d'etat  of  December  1851,  have  been 
long  since  known  to  the  public,  and 
appreciated  by  impartial  men,  a  nar- 
rative bearing  the  impress  of  truth, 
and  penned  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
We  do  not  concur  in  all  the  views  of  M. 
de  Larochejaquelein,  nor  do  we  agree 
in  all  his  deductions  ;  but  we  readily 
admit  the  truth  of  his  sketch  of  poli- 
tical parties  in  France  previous  to  the 
month  of  December,  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Orleanist  faction,  their  hypo- 
crisy and  selfishness,  their  utter  reck- 
lessness of  consequences,  provided  but 
a  chance  was  afforded  them,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  to  the  country,  of  recover- 
ing the  power  for  which  they  had  shown 
themselves  unfit,  and  of  which  they 
were  deprived  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort. In  all  this  we  agree ;  and  we 
confess  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  at 
finding  the  opinions  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  express  on  these  points 
fully  borne  out  by  one  who  has  so  in- 
timate a  knowledge  of  affairs.  We 
believe  that  the  French  press  has,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  passed  over  in 
silence  the  work  of  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein ;  and  we  are  not  much  sur- 
prised at  that  silence.  It  is  some  time 
since  all  political  intercourse  has  ended 
between  him  and  the  persons  who 
compose  the  court  of  Frohsdorf. 
These  persons,  we  fear,  too  truly  re- 
present the  extravagant  opinions  and 
the  intolerant  conduct  of  the  men  who 
contributed  by  their  evil  counsels  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy. They  are  the  same  of  whom 
it  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
they  returned  from  their  long  exile, 
having  learned  nothing  and  forgot- 
ten nothing  ;  and  were  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  be  restored  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  their  policy  would 
again  lead  to  its  overthrow.  We  de- 
sire to  speak  with  respect  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
We  admire  the  dignity  of  his  bearing ; 
the  position  he  has  assumed  with  re- 
spect to  the  Orleans  family ;  the  proud 
refusal  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  principle,  even 
though  that  sacrifice  increased  the 
number  of  his  partisans  ;  the  firmness 
with  which  he  maintains  his  superi- 
ority over  those  who  despoiled  him — 
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the  innocent  victim  of  base  intriguers, 
and  a  successful  insurrection — of  his 
rights.  But  we  fear  that  he  allows 
himself  to  be  too  much  influenced  in 
certain  matters  by  a  coterie  com- 
posed of  persons  of  antiquated  no- 
tions, and  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  conception  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  social  and  political  world  dur- 
ing the  last  half- century.  The  errors 
of  that  coterie  are  exposed  by  M.  de 
Larochejaquelein  ;  and  that  exposure 
will  not  narrow  the  distance  which 
separates  him  from  his  party,  or  rather 
from  the  court  of  Frohsdorf.  The 
unpalatable  truth  he  tells  will  not 
easily  be  forgiven ;  and  the  Legitimist 
organs  of  the  press  have  considered  it 
more  prudent  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out notice  or  contradiction.  The 
organs  of  what  is  called  the  Fusion 
have  been  equally  discreet,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  the  other  jour- 
nals have  imitated  their  discretion, 
either  because  they  considered  his 
sketch  not  sufficiently  Buonapartist  to 
merit  unqualified  praise,  or  too  much 
so  for  censure.  The  object  of  the 
Marquis  de  Larochejaquelein,  who  still 
professes  to  be  a  Legitimist  in  princi- 
ple, is  to  show  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  no  inconsistency  in  giving  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  imperial  government, 
and  that  he  has  not  discarded  the 
opinions  he  always  professed  ;  that  he 
has  not  denied  the  name  he  bears,  nor 
renounced  the  political  faith  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  by  accepting  that 
regime,  and  taking,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  constitution. 
It  is  principally  in  this  respect  that 
the  interest  of  the  book  consists,  and 
we  have  noticed  briefly  and  impar- 
tially the  conduct  of  the  writer,  and 
that  of  a  certain  number  of  his  fellow- 
Legitimists  who  have,  equally  with 
himself,  comprehended  the  imminent 
danger  their  common  country  was  ex- 
posed to,  and  availed  themselves  of 
the  only  means  of  safety  left  at  their 
disposal. 

The  offence  committed  byM.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein, and  which  the  more  in- 
tolerant of  the  Royalist  party  do  not 
pardon,  is  not  of  recent  date.  He  was  a 
Legitimist,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  also 
attached  to  constitutional  government. 
He  preferred  a  sovereign  who  inhe- 
rited a  crown  from  his  ancestors,  but 
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he  was  likewise  the  supporter  of  re- 
presentative institutions.  But  so 
many  catastrophes — so  many  revolu- 
tions had  passed  over  France— so 
many  governments  had  been  over- 
thrown and  institutions  subverted, 
that  all  notions  of  right  and  justice, 
as  of  government,  were  completely 
lost.  The  actors  in  the  first  Republic 
denounced  all  monarchical  forms,  as 
not  only  incompatible  with  human 
rights,  but  actually  opposed  to  com- 
mon sense  itself— in  fact,  something 
monstrous  and  unnatural.  After  con- 
vulsing all  Europe,  and  utterly  chang- 
ing the  country  where  it  first  broke 
into  mad  violence,  that  Revolution 
became  exhausted  from  its  very  ex- 
cesses; the  Republicfell  into  contempt ; 
but  the  terror  inspired  by  it  was  such, 
that  then,  as  in  more  recent  days, 
people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  in 
any  government  that  promised  se- 
curity to  life  and  property.  The  great 
object  of  the  Consulate,  as  of  the  Em- 
pire, was  to  obliterate  the  last  traces 
of  a  system  which  had  cost  France  so 
dear.  That  regime  was  so  great  and 
so  dazzling  that  the  loss  of  liberty  was 
soon  forgotten ;  and  the  yoke  that 
pressed  on  the  nation  was  the  less  gall- 
ing because  it  was  concealed  in  glory  ; 
and  Frenchmen  consoled  themselves 
for  not  being  free,  because  their  mas- 
ter was  a  hero. 

That  brilliant  meteor,  after  blind- 
ing the  world  with  its  splendour,  and 
awing  it  by  its  power,  fell  into  dark- 
ness. The  ancient  line  was  restored ; 
and  the  Restoration  in  turn  began  by 
proclaiming  the  imperial  rule  as  a 
usurpation  ;  and  Louis  XVIII. ,  in  the 
charter  of  1814,  dated  his  reign,  not 
from  his  return  to  France  and  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  but  from  the  death  of 
his  nephew,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. ; — 
as  if  the  imperial  epoch,  with  all  its 
marvellous  events,  had  never  existed, 
and  as  if  the  account  popularly,  but 
erroneously,  attributed  to  the  famous 
Father  Loriquet,  was  exact,  that 
there  had  been  no  such  government 
as  the  Republic,  and  that  the  man 
who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
ruled  the  French  nation  despotically, 
but  not  ingloriously,  for  fourteen 
years,  was  in  reality  only  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Buonaparte,  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  service  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty. 
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Next  came  the  Revolution  of  July, 
which  proclaimed  that  Charles  X. 
had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs — who,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  have  done  no- 
thing to  merit  that  forfeiture— by  the 
manner  in  which  he  interpreted  the 
14th  article  of  the  charter,  which, 
nevertheless,  authorised  him  "  to 
make  regulations  and  ordinances  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  safety  of  the  state."— (Charte 
Constitutionnelle  de  1814.)  Repub- 
lican writers  (Dictionnaire  Politique, 
p.  216)  admit  that  the  aforesaid  article 
left  to  the  king  "  the  dangerous  pri- 
vilege of  being  the  sole  judge  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ; "  though  they 
refused  to  recognise  that  or  any  other 
article  of  a  charter  which  had  been 
octroyee,  or  issued  by  royal  authority 
alone.  The  responsible  advisers  whom 
Charles  X.  consulted,  were  of  opinion 
that  his  conduct  in  issuing  the  famous 
ordinances  was  legal.  The  Orleanist 
revolution  denounced  that  act  as  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  and  declared 
that  Charles  X.  had  broken  some 
imaginary  compact  between  him  and 
his  people,  and  had  forfeited  the 
crown.  This  was  admitting,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  right  of 
armed  insurrection.  The  principle 
thus  admitted  by  the  new  regime  was 
often  turned  against  itself;  and  the 
right  of  overthrowing  the  government 
was  many  times  tried  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  Various  in- 
surrections broke  forth,  which  were 
successively  put  down ;  but  had  any 
of  them  succeeded,  Louis  Philippe 
would  long  before  1848  have  been 
accused,  on  equally  just  grounds,  of  a 
violation  of  the  new  charter,  and  con- 
sequent forfeiture  of  the  crown,  as 
his  predecessor.  At  length  his  turn 
came ;  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
most  people  believed  the  throne  of 
July  to  be  fixed  on  the  surest  basis, 
the  insurrection  of  February  in  a  few 
hours  overthrew  that  which  had  al- 
ready triumphed  over  so  many  pre- 
vious dangers.  Louis  Philippe  rose 
to  power  on  the  barricades  of  July ; — 
that  power  was  laid  prostrate  by  the 
same  means.  He,  in  turn,  was  pro- 
claimed a  usurper  of  the  people's 
rights,  a  violater  of  public  liberty, 
and  condemned  to  execration.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  if  the  minds 
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of  men  became  bewildered  amid  so 
many  conflicting  doctrines.  There  no 
longer  appeared  any  fixed  standard 
by  which  to  judge  of  authority.  Mon- 
archy in  its  absolute  form  was  decried 
by  some ;  constitutional  monarchy  by 
others.  Monarchy  under  any  deno- 
mination, or  under  any  form  what- 
ever, was  denounced  by  many  as  an 
outrage  on  human  reason.  Some 
maintained  that  a  republican  rule  was 
hateful  to  the  immense  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  that  France  only  de- 
sired a  fair  opportunity  to  declare  its 
will.  Under  such  circumstances  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  Royalists  did 
not  conceal  that  they  only  endured 
the  Republic  until  an  occasion  offered 
for  re-establishing  their  own  form  of 
government.  Each  party  maintained 
that  it,  and  it  alone,  represented  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
while  the  unhappy  people,  in  whose 
name,  and  on  whose  behalf,  all  this 
had  been  done,  stood  by  in  silent  dis- 
may, and  bent  to  the  yoke  which 
each  faction  that  got  uppermost  im- 
posed upon  it.  All  was  confusion, 
anarchy,  chaos;— and  the  country, 
whose  wellbeing  was  the  pretext, 
rapidly  approached  the  brink  of  ruin. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  again 
ask,  what  was  to  be  done?  The  Mar- 
quis de  Larochejaquelein  thought  that 
the  only  way  of  solving  the  problem 
was  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  people 
in  whose  name  every  outrage  was 
successively  perpetrated ;  and  calling 
upon  it  to  declare,  once  for  all,  frankly 
and  freely,  what  form  of  government 
it  preferred — whether  monarchy  legi- 
timate or  constitutional,  or  a  republic. 
From  the  day  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  until  the  2d 
December,  when  the  National  Assem- 
bly was  dissolved  by  the  coup-d'etat^ 
such  was  his  constant  theme.  He 
denied  the  legitimacy  of  the  Orleans 
monarchy  of  July,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognise the  .right  of  two  hundred  de- 
puties, a  portion  of  only  one  branch 
of  the  legislature,  to  exceed  the  terms 
of  their  mission,  and  to  bestow  sove- 
reign power  on  any  one.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  France  would,  if  an 
occasion  offered,  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  her  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
he  did  not  conceal  that  such  was  the 
motive  for  his  appeal;  but  at  all 
events  he  demanded  that  France 
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should  be  consulted,  and  he  pledged 
himself  to  abide  by  the  issue.  By 
such  conduct  he  incurred  the  hatred 
of  Legitimists  and  Orleanists ; — of  the 
former,  because  his  doctrine  was  in- 
consistent with  the  principle  of  divine 
right ;  and  of  the  latter,  because  the 
admission  of  such  an  appeal  vitiated, 
ab  initio,  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
whom  the  two  hundred  deputies 
had,  of  their  own  sole  act,  given  to 
the  nation.  We  offer  no  opinion  as 
to  whether  M.  de  Larochejaquelein 
would  have  attained  his  object  had  his 
plan  been  carried  into  effect,  nor  on  the 
abstract  fitness  of  such  an  appeal; 
but  in  so  complete  a  dissolution  of 
authority  of  every  kind,  and  amid 
such  a  confusion  of  all  ideas  of  govern- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest 
any  other  experiment  whereby  the 
right  of  those  who  founded  their  claim 
on  the  will  of  the  nation  could  be 
tested. 

The  first  great  offence  committed 
by  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  consisted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  in  his  having  so 
far  deviated  from  the  principle  of 
divine  right,  as  to  recommend  an 
"appeal  to  the  nation;" — but  the 
crime  for  which  he  can  hope  for  no 
forgiveness  from  the  court  of  Frohs- 
dorf,  is  his  having  recognised  the  im- 
perial government,  and  accepted  the 
office  of  senator  under  it.  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein is  of  opinion,  that  after 
so  many  revolutions  there  was  no 
chance  for  monarchy  in  France  other- 
wise than  by  means  of  universal  suf- 
frage, by  which  the  present  govern- 
ment has  been  elected.  He  thought 
that  the  Legitimists,  who  had  always 
maintained  that  they,  and  they  alone, 
were  acceptable  to  the  nation,  would 
run  no  risk  in  abating  something  of 
their  amour  propre,  and  in  meeting 
the  reaction  half-way.  If  they  were 
right,  there  was  no  fear  of  the  result 
of  such  an  appeal.  The  Orleanists, 
who  were  few  in  number  and  factious 
in  conduct,  would  indeed  be  justified 
in  shrinking  from  such  an  ordeal  as 
the  ratification  of  the  act  of  two  hun- 
dred deputies  of  the  opposition  ;  but 
in  any  case  he  despaired  of  a  monar- 
chical government  in  any  form  that 
attempted  to  establish  itself  on  a  nar- 
rower basis.  "  Let  us  now  suppose," 
he  says  (p.  190),  "that  monarchy 
were  proclaimed  in  France  otherwise 


than  by  universal  suffrage,  which  no 
accredited  leader  of  the  old  Royalist 
parties  admitted.  Of  the  three  mon- 
archical parties,  two  would  have  been 
in  open  hostility  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  would,  as  now,  rely  for  aid 
on  the  Republicans — this  time  in  open 
hostility,  and  with  much  more  reason. 
It  is,  perhaps,  from  a  feeling  akin  to 
paternal  weakness  that  I  invariably 
recur  to  this  article  of  my  political 
faith — If  the  question  of  Monarchy 
or  Republic  had  been  frankly  put  to 
the  country  under  the  Republican 
government,  under  the  Republican 
constitution,  all  dynastic  pretensions 
would  vanish  before  traditional  right, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Republicans 
themselves  would  have  submitted  to 
the  declared  will  of  the  nation.  But 
no  !— it  was  thought  better  to  carry 
on  intrigues  up  to  the  very  day  when 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  2d  December 
became  a  social  and  political  neces- 
sity; instead  of  cherishing  carefully 
that  liberty  which  we  claimed  for  the 
national  will,  the  parties  I  refer  to 
preferred  reserving  themselves  for 
chances  which  had  only  the  effect  of 
prolonging  our  intestine  divisions." 

M.  de  Larochejaquelein  explains 
why  he  has  given  his  adhesion  to  the 
present  government,  elected,  as  it  has 
been,  by  means  of  that  very  appeal 
to  the  nation  which  he  had,  with  cer- 
tainly the  hope  of  a  different  result, 
always  advocated.  "  If  I  am  asked," 
he  says  (p.  214),  "  the  reason  of  the 
humble  support  I  give  to  the  present 
government,  my  answer  is  very  sim- 
ple :  I  see  before  me  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, which  has  rendered  real 
service  to  my  country,  and  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  see  any  other  that 
can  possibly  succeed  to  it.  The  faults 
that  have  been  committed  are  so 
numerous— revolutions  have  so  ex- 
hausted our  strength — events  have 
such  complete  power  over  us — that,  I 
confess,  my  reason  forces  me  to  ac- 
cept the  vote  of  eight  millions  of  my 
fellow-citizens.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
never  been  more  convinced  than  I 
now  am,  of  the  excellence  of  the  he- 
reditary principle.  Let  us  suppose 
the  Emperor  to  have  issue — he  has 
also  relations.  Let  us  suppose  the 
Count  de  Chambord  to  have  issue— 
but  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans are  numerous.  Under  such 
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circumstances,  France  would  be  ex- 
posed for  centuries  to  the  danger 
resulting  from  the  dissensions  of  the 
monarchical  parties  disputing  among 
each  other  the  possession  of  the 
crown.  Hereditary  right,  respected 
by  France  for  her  own  sake,  saved 
her  from  the  evils  which  perhaps 
were  the  fate  of  future  generations, 
and  spared  us  the  repetition  of  those 
trials  which  we  have  already  so  se- 
verely felt.  I  will  be  frank.  The 
reason  that  many  Legitimists  support 
the  government  is,  that  they  do  not 
wish  on  any  account,  or  any  terms, 
either  Orleanism  or  anarchy — the  one 
being,  in  their  opinion,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other.  Were  there  no 
other  motive  than  to  destroy  the 
chance  of  either,  the  persons  I  speak 
of  are  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not 
to  refuse  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country.  Europe  is  equally  in- 
terested with  us  that  the  principle  of 
the  Revolution  should  not  be  repre- 
sented on  the  throne  of  France  by  a 
new  family  usurpation,  for  there  is 
no  sovereign  that  such  usurpation 
should  not  alarm." 

The  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie— of  the 
revolutionary  shopkeepers  of  Paris. 
The  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  extended  to  morals — the 
mockery  that  assailed  religion  gra- 
dually undermined  society — and  all 
notions  about  virtue,  honour,  inde- 
pendence, were  destroyed  by  a  blight- 
ing incredulity.  We  are  no  believers 
in  what  is  termed  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature,  but  we  do  not  think 
that,  even  with  the  most  mercantile 
people  of  the  world,  a  love  of  gain 
is  incompatible  with  ideas  of  personal 
and  national  honour.  The  all-power- 
ful bourgeoisie  of  the  Oiieanist  regime 
was  not  a  good  specimen  of  that  class ; 
it  carried  into  political  life  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  social  life.  Insolent 
and  overbearing  in  prosperity,  it  was 
fawning  and  mean  in  adversity.  A 
difference,  is  always  observable  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  a  gentleman — 
and  by  the  term  we  refer  as  much  to 
moral  as  to  social  superiority,  as  the 
gentleman  of  nature  may  be  found  in 
all  classes — and  the  mere  upstart,  and 
in  France  it  was  perhaps  more  strik- 
ing than  elsewhere.  Dignified  humi- 
lity, lofty  submission,  obedience  that 


implies  no  forgetfulness,  no  sacrifice 
of  self-respect,  loyalty  which  cannot 
be  degraded  even  in  political  servi- 
tude, a  sense  of  personal  honour  which 
despotism  cannot  wound,  are  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  pertness  of  the  par- 
venu,  the  nervous  pedantry  of  the 
doctrinaire,  or  the  fawning  of  the  syco- 
phant. The  one  inclines  low,  with  a 
consciousness  of  just  subordination  to 
high  station  ;  but  after  so  inclining  he 
stands  up  with  erect  face  :  the  other 
falls  to  the  dust  prostrate.  The  aris- 
tocratic courtier  will  offer  the  incense 
of  his  adulation,  but  his  censer  is  not 
rudely  flung  in  the  eyes  of  his  royal 
master,  and  his  homage  is  not  with- 
out grace  and  dignity.  His  words  may 
be  soft  and  insinuating,  but  he  will 
not  change  his  nature.  To  use  the 
language  of  one  who  knew  both  classes 
well,  he  may  stoop  to  pick  up  his 
master's  hat  or  handkerchief,  but  it 
is  the  act  of  polite  attention  to  supe- 
rior rank,  and  not  the  mercenary  sub- 
serviency of  a  valet ;  and  there  is  an 
air  of  equality  about  it  which  shocks 
no  one,  and  does  not  offend  the  per- 
sonage to  whom  it  is  paid.  We  rather 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  a 
prince  prefers  selecting  his  ministers 
from  the  class  of  plebeians,  because  he 
believes  he  shall  be  served  by  them 
as  mere  mercenaries  ;  while  the  others 
he  must  treat  as  servants  of  his 
crown,  and  no  otherwise.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  anecdotes  of  the 
Court  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  fault 
was  want  of  dignity,  that,  one  day, 
wishing  to  gain  over  to  some  project 
of  family  interest,  on  which  he  had  set 
his  heart,  one  of  his  ministers,  he 
offered  him, in  a  familiar,  off-hand,  and 
half-contemptuous  manner,  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  he  was~  at  the  moment  eat- 
ing. The  minister  appeared  much 
flattered,  bowed  low,  and  accepted 
the  royal  gift.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  the  bribe  produced  the  effect 
intended,  but  we  much  doubt  if  the 
citizen-king  would  have  treated  with 
such  disdainful  familiarity  a  Mont- 
morency,  a  Noailles,  or  a  Mole'. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  July  regime  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was 
inculcated  that  the  primary  object  of 
man's  existence  was  the  gratification 
of  his  meaner  passion ; — success  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  without  any 
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close  examination  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  acquired,  was  regarded 
as  the  summumbonum;  the  enrichissez- 
vous  so  often  repeated  in  the  banquet 
and  electioneering  speeches  of  even 
the  most  eminent  of  Louis  Philippe's 
ministers  (though  we  readily  admit 
that  no  such  incentive  influenced  the 
person  who  so  spoke)  were  the  lead- 
ing maxims  of  that  system.  Fidelity 
to  principles,  faith  in  high  and  noble 
aspirations,  were  rather  sneered  at  as 
the  ravings  of  the  imagination,  suited 
perhaps  to  the  age  of  romance ;  and 
strong  attachment  to  traditions  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  folly  unworthy  of  men  of 
sense.  The  bourgeois  were  often  as- 
sured that  they  alone  were  the  sove- 
reign ;  that  they  alone  were  eminent  in 
eloquence  and  in  thought ;  that  to  them 
alone  belonged  the  gifts  of  the  earth ; 
that  they  alone,  provided  they  were 
men  of  substance,  were  superior  in  the 
social  as  in  the  moral  scale ;  that  to 
them  belonged  all  distinctions  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  that  they  only  were 
fit  to  occupy  eminent  posts  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  in 
fact  that  in  their  hands  were  exclu- 
sively placed  the  destinies  of  the  state. 
They  who  thus  extravagantly  exalted 
the  pursuit  of  mere  material  interests, 
were  destined  to  pay  dearly  for  the 
lessons  they  had  taught.  Faith  and 
reverence  for  the  past  had  been  held 
up  to  contempt  by  the  new  school  of 
statesmen;  but  the  doctrines  that  had 
been  inculcated  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  former  dynasty,  were  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  modern  one,  and  the 
Revolution  of  February  was  the  con- 
sequence. Empty  and  dogmatic,  the 
real  bourgeois  —  the  bourgeois  whose 
stupidity  or  conceit  makes  him  sure 
good  material  in  the  hands  of  the  re- 
volutionists— has  nevertheless  preten- 
sions to  nothing  less  than  universal 
knowledge.  Jealous  of  all  superior  to 
him  in  social  position,  and  insolent  to 
those  below  him,  he  would  drag  down 
the  former  to  his  own  level,  but  would 
not  permit  the  latter  to  rise  to  it. 
With  the  examples  yet  before  him, 
and  the  preceptors  he  had  to  guide 
him,  he  could  not  be  a  bourgeois  such 
as  July  encouraged,  without  being 
somewhat  of  an  infidel.  The  rever- 
ence for  religious  forms  that  charac- 
terised his  fathers,  was  in  his  opinion 
fit  for  times  of  ignorance,  but  not 


for  the  enlightened  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  had  dipped  here  and  there 
into  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  of 
Voltaire;  he  could  sneer  at  the  Mosaic 
chronology ;  be  witty  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  Noah's  Ark  ;  was  incredulous 
about  the  Deluge  ;  and  laughed  out- 
right at  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 
He  had  read  the  Origine  de  tons  les 
Cultes  of  Dupuis,  and  could  quote 
whole  pages  from  Volney.  He  was 
therefore  a  philosopher.  With  those 
severer  studies  he  mingled  the  lighter 
graces  of  wit  and  poetry,  and  for 
these  accomplishments  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  doggrel  of  the  "  philoso- 
pher of  Ferney  "  in  Joan  of  Arc;  the 
Guerre  des  Dieux  of  Parny,  and  the 
looser  songs  of  Beranger.  To  show 
that  he  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
great  masters,  and  that  he  was  su- 
perior to  popular  prejudice,  he  would 
not  enter  the  doors  of  a  church,  as 
the  observances  of  religion  were  only 
fit  for  women  and  children.  To  prove 
his  independence,  and  to  give  "  a  les- 
son to  the  government,"  he  would  not 
pay  the  just  respect,  which  degrades  no 
man,  to  the  accredited  representative 
of  authority  ;  but  he  would  fall  on  his 
knees  to  worship  the  merest  political 
mountebank.  He  incessantly  clam- 
oured about  equality,  and  decried  the 
aristocracy  if  he  happened  to  see  a 
carriage,  with  a  coronet  or  armorial 
bearings,  roll  by  him ;  but  his  pride 
was  up  if  a  struggling  artist  or  poor 
man  of  letters  addressed  him  other- 
wise than  with  cap  in  hand.  The 
noisy  advocate  of  social  and  political 
liberty,  there  was  no  greater  despot 
in  his  domestic  circle.  His  house- 
porter  crouched  before  him,  and  his 
servants  grew  dumb  when  they  heard 
the  creak  of  his  shoe.  Railing  against 
the  "  upper  classes,"  his  ambition 
was  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  some 
decayed  viscount,  some  equivocal 
marquis ;  and  if  he  had  a  visit  from 
some  one  who  bore  a  title,  the  coro- 
neted  card  lay  for  whole  months  in 
full  view  on  the  central  table  ^  of  his 
drawing-room,  or  was  stuck  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  looking- 
glass  frame.  His  personal  pomposity 
was  increased  the  more  he  was  dis- 
posed to  corpulence,  and  his  boldness 
was  decisive  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  his  intellect.  Our  worthy  bourgeois 
was  rather  hard  to  be  pleased.  When 
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the  political  world  was  tranquil,  he 
passed  his  leisure  hours  in  running 
down  the  government ;  and  though  no 
one  had  more  experienced  the  mis- 
chief of  agitation,  he  generally  voted 
for  its  most  dangerous  adversaries : 
not  because  he  approved  of  their  prin- 
ciples, or  that  the  ministerial  candi- 
dates were  not  honourable  men,  but 
because  he  was  determined  to  let  no 
opportunity  pass  of  making  the  king 
and  his  government  feel  that  he,  M. 
St  Godibert,  was  not  pleased  with 
them,  and  would  "  give,  them  a  les- 
son." These  lessons  occasionally  cost 
the  teacher  very  dear  ;  and  when  agi- 
tation, warmed  by  himself  into  inci- 
pient insurrection,  grew  dangerous, 
lie  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  accuse 
the  government  of  having  excited  it 
for  its  own  special  purposes.  When 
insurrection  was  defeated,  he  again 
blamed  the  government  for  excessive 
lenity  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace ;  and  when 
all  peril  was  over,  and  a  complete  lull 
ensued,  then  he  accused  the  same  go- 
vernment of  excessive  cruelty  to 
those  who  a  day  or  two  before  were 
the  infame  canaille,  but  who  now  were 
bisfreres  egares — his  deluded  brethren 
and  fellow- citizens. 

These  were  the  men  who  served  as 
the  instruments  to  bring  about  the 
Revolution  of  July,  and  these  were 
they  who  were  feasted  and  flattered 
until  they  were  led  to  believe  them- 
selves the  only  beings  on  earth  worthy 
of  consideration.  Such  specimens 
were  of  course  to  be  met  with  as  em- 
ployes  in  the  various  ministerial  de- 

Sartments.  Nothing  could  be  more 
asolent,  or  more  griping,  than  the 
general  run  of  those  underlings.  The 
recommendation  "  enrichissez-vous," 
coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  was  not  forgotten ; — he 
was  one  of  the  few  who  did  not  carry 
out  for  himself  his  own  theory ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  love  of  power,  which 
was  in  him  a  passion,  induced  him  to 
tolerate,  or  at  least  not  to  prevent, 
the  scandalous  jobbing  which  it  was 
known  was  going  on— for  it  is  not 
credible  that  such  things  could  be  done 
in  secret.  A  government  where  such 
men  enjoy,  in  consequence  of  their 
position,  a  great  though  underhand 
influence,  is  humiliating  for  an  honour- 
able man  to  live  under.  There  is 
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something  more  respectable  in  the 
audacity  with  which  the  insurgent 
flings  out  his  crimson  flag,  and  eyes, 
as  he  passes  through  the  richest  quar- 
ters of  Paris,  the  trembling  bourgeois, 
whose  fine  mansion  he  has  already 
marked  out,  than  in  the  system  which 
admits  as  its  principal  instruments 
the  rapacious  and  insolent  under- 
lings, who  too  often  had  the  minis- 
terial ear  under  the  Orleans  regime. 

As  for  the  representative  system  in 
France  during  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  it  was  a  farce.  Two  hundred 
thousand  electors,  for  a  population  of 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  millions, 
was  not  much  better  than  an  oligarchy, 
and  the  worst  of  all  oligarchies,  for  its 
corruption  was  its  bond  of  union,  as  was 
proved  by  the  disclosures  made  to  the 
world  towards  the  conclusion  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign,  when  some  of  the 
highest  functionaries  were  dragged 
before  the  tribunals  for  mal- practices ; 
and  we  believe  that  there  were  other 
persons  who  did  not  regret  that  the 
Revolution  of  February  came  to  save 
them  from  public  disgrace.  A  minis- 
ter who  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  statesman,  should 
try  to  purify  his  age  rather  than  cor- 
rupt it ;  and  it  is  as  immoral  as  im- 
politic to  encourage  the  baser  pas- 
sions of  men  in  order  to  keep  yourself 
in  power,  however  clean  your  own 
conscience,  and  virtuous  your  pur- 
poses. Such  things  might  be  pal- 
liated in  so  loose  a  politician  as  Wai- 
pole  ;  but  they  would  shock  and 
disgust  were  they,  by  the  remotest 
chance,  to  be  found  in  so  austere  a 
moralist  as  Guizot. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  coup- 
d'etat  of  1851,  a  new  scheme  was 
formed  by  the  Orleanists,  who  were 
tired  of  the  forced  leisure  to  which 
the  successful  imitation,  in  February 
1848,  of  the  example  set  by  them- 
selves in  1830,  condemned  them.  The 
object  of  this  new  project  was  the 
complete  reconciliation  of  the  elder 
and  younger  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  of  the  two  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Royalist  party,  with  a 
view  to  a  restoration,  on  the  expiry 
of  the  presidential  power  in  May 
1852,  by  a  coup- d'etat  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  National 
Assembly,  a  successful  rising  of  the 
people  or  the  army,  or,  in  fact,  any 
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other  means  that  offered.  None  of 
those  eventualities  were,  it  is  true, 
expressed  in  the  journals  that  acted 
as  organs  of  the  party,  but  they  were 
so  understood  by  all  the  initiated. 
Each  party  looked  forward  to  the 
term  fixed  by  the  constitution  for 
Louis  Napoleon  to  lay  down  his 
power,  for  the  triumph  of  its  cause. 
The  Mountain  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal its  designs ;  and  not  unfrequently, 
amid  the  stormy  debates  which  raged 
in  the  Assembly,  the  "  second  Sunday 
in  May"  1852  was  declared  to  be  the 
date  when  full  vengeance  was  to  be 
exacted  from  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
Buonapartists,  and  "  reactionists  "  of 
every  kind  and  colour.  As  that  fatal 
term  approached,  the  Orleanists,  who 
surpass  all  others  in  intrigue,  and 
such  of  the  Legitimists  as  were 
credulous  enough  to  trust  them,  and 
simple  enough  to  be  led  by  them,  did 
their  utmost  to  rouse  the  revolutionary 
demon  in  the  Chamber,  and  on  seve- 
ral occasions  openly  coalesced  with 
the  Terrorists.  The  Republicans  sus- 
pected, as  every  one  who  knew  him 
must  have  suspected,  the  sincerity  of 
M.  Thiers;  and  though  they  were 
fully  aware  of  his  real  motive  for 
seeking  admittance  into  their  ranks, 
their  passions  would  not  allow  them 
to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  any  ally, 
and  they  relied,  besides,  on  their  own 
courage  and  energy  against  treachery 
when  the  important  moment  arrived. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Royalists  were 
full  of  confidence  in  their  success,  if 
the  preliminary  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  reconciliation  were  adopted, 
and  they  agreed  that  France  would 
not  again  submit  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
of  some  three  hundred  Socialists. 
Their  ordinary  language  was,  that, 
even  at  the  worst,  the  "promised 
land"  would  at  length  be  reached 
through  the  Red  Sea — the  "  promised 
land"  being,  of  course,  the  Royalist 
restoration ;  and  the  "  Red  Sea  "  the 
massacre  and  pillage  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  France  to  traverse  before 
it  was  attained.  The  leaders  of  the 
Royalists,  superior  in  all  the  arts  of 
intrigue  to  their  more  brutal  rivals, 
were  vastly  inferior  to  them  in  energy 
of  action.  During  a  brief  regime  of 
terror  they  would  disappear,  if  neces- 
sary, and  remain  in  some  place  of 
safety  until  France,  exhausted  and 
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panic-stricken,  threw  herself  into  their 
arms,  when  they  would  at  once  esta- 
blish a  dictatorship.  Louis  Napo- 
leon was,  in  their  opinion,  the  obstacle 
easiest  to  be  got  rid  of ;  they  would 
leave  his  account  to  be  settled  by  the 
Republicans,  in  case  they  themselves 
had  not  previously  got  him  out  of  the 
way.  As  for  any  difficulties  on  this 
latter  point,  they  considered  that  it 
was  absurd  to  think  of  them.  Louis 
Napoleon  had,  according  to  them, 
fallen  into  such  contempt  with  the 
army  and  the  nation,  that  not  a  finger 
would  be  raised  to  save  him.  M. 
Thiers,  and  other  great  statesmen  like 
him,  had,  not  merely  in  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  and  in  his  own  particular 
circle,  but  openly  in  the  Salle  des  pas 
Perdus,  and  the  corridors  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  sneered  at  him  as 
"  a  poor  creature ; "  and  the  redoubted 
General  Changarnier  himself — on 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  were  fixed — had  more 
than  once  insulted  him  in  the  Cham- 
ber, and  in  his  official  quarters  in  the 
Tuileries.  Louis  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, was  so  utterly  scorned  as  to  be 
made  the  butt  for  continual  sarcasm 
in  the  saloons  of  an  old  foreign  in- 
triguante, long  resident  in  Paris ;  and 
this  was  his  last  degradation.  The 
only  doubt  was,  whether  imprison- 
ment at  Vincennes  would  not  be  in- 
vesting such  a  miserable  being  with 
too  much  importance.  The  ditch  of 
Vincennes  would  be  much  better,  and 
if  a  few  ignorant  persons  thought  him 
of  consequence,  why,  an  ounce  of  lead 
would  quiet  their  fears.  Some  of  the 
more  judicious  and  far-seeing  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  day,  very  pro- 
perly considered  that  the  main  object 
they  had  in  view  would  be  materially 
advanced,  if,  as  we  have  said,  a  recon- 
ciliation could  be  effected  between  the 
partisans  of  the  Count  de  Chambord 
and  the  Orleanists.  The  idea  origi- 
nated with  the  latter.  A  meeting  was 
held  of  about  a  dozen  persons  at  first, 
in  order  to  explain  the  plan  which 
had  been  formed,  and  to  organise 
what  was  termed  a  "  fusionist  agita- 
tion." Other  meetings,  more  numer- 
ously attended,  were  held  at  brief  in- 
tervals ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  send 
out  agents  to  influential  persons  in 
the  departments  to  win  them  over  to 
the  cause  of  the  fusion—  the  fusion 
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having  for  object  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons ;  and  the  parties  who  were 
engaged  in  it  were  precisely  the  same 
men  who,  in  the  press  and  in  the  As- 
sembly, expressed  their  preference  for 
the  government  as  established  in  Fe- 
bruary, and  who  denounced  the  man 
who  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to 
attack  the  immaculate  purity  of  the 
young  and  as  yet  innocent  Republic. 
The  first  step  of  the  fusionists  was 
directed  to  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  and  the  princes  of  Orleans. 
But  the  Count  de  Chambord  refused 
to  sacrifice  a  particle  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  just  rights.  He  was 
King  of  France,  and  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  legitimate  royalty  of  his 
family,  and  he  would  consent  to  no 
divided  allegiance.  The  princes  of 
Orleans  had  been  princes  of  the  blood 
before  their  father  had  usurped  the 
crown,  and  they  must  remain  so.  Past 
wrongs  and  injuries  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  forgive;  he  would  not  be 
very  exacting  in  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  but  on  the  great  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  resided  in  him 
since  the  abdication  of  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me,  which  followed  that  of 
Charles  X.,  he  would  hear  of  no  com- 
promise. On  the  other  hand,  the 
princes  of  Orleans  would  not  admit  of 
any  act  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
their  father  a  usurper;  they  were 
the  more  induced  to  do  so  that  they 
were  receiving  from  their  agents  in 
France,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  as- 
surances that  great  popular  sympathy 
existed  for  them ;  and  in  fact,  that  to 
the  house  of  Orleans  alone  the  nation 
•was  looking  for  salvation!  At  the 
same  time  it  was  known  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  was  doing  something  on 
his  own  account  with  reference  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Republic.  Relying 
on  the  popularity  he  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  his  family, 
he  seems  to  have  entertained  some 
hopes  of  success.  With  the  prudence 
which  characterised  his  father,  he 
would  not,  however,  commit  himself 
to  any  declaration ;  would  neither  deny 
nor  admit  that  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency;  would  neither  avow 
aor  disavow  the  acts  of  his  friends ; 
he  might  profit  by  their  exertions,  but 
if  they  failed,  he  would  leave  them  to 
all  the  consequences  of  their  defeat, 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  would  very 
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probably  disavow  them.  This,  it  will 
be  admitted,  was  not  very  frank,  or 
straightforward,  or  princely.  It  can 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  had  all  at  once  become  a 
Republican;  and  it  is  not  unfair  to 
conclude,  that,  if  successful,  he  would 
have  employed  his  position  as  Presi- 
dent to  the  restoration  of  his  family. 
The  mistrust  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
that  had  characterised  the  elder  Bour- 
bons— and  its  history  proves  how  their 
mistrust  was  justified — was  increased 
by  that  conduct ;  and  the  Count  de 
Chambord  was  disgusted  with  the  po- 
licy which  permitted,  without  dis- 
avowal, the  name  of  his  cousin  to  be 
spoken  of  by  his  partisans  in  Paris  as 
the  candidate  for  the  future  presidency 
of  the  Republic.  M.  Thiers  did  not, 
after  all,  approve  of  the  fusion.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  suggestion  of  a  re- 
conciliation had  proceeded  from  a  rival 
of  whom  he  had  been  always  jealous, 
for  that  clever  and  restless  intriguer 
to  set  his  face  against  it.  His  utmost 
energies  were  devoted  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  regency  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  mother 
of  the  Count  de  Paris,  whose  confi- 
dential adviser  he  was,  and  whose 
minister  he  hoped  to  be.  A  restora- 
tion by  means  of  the  fusion  would 
seriously  interfere  with  his  private 
plans,  and  he  gave  it  therefore  his 
most  decided  opposition.  To  secure 
at  any  cost  the  services  of  the  man 
who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
army  of  Paris,  and  whose  influence 
over  the  vast  military  force  of  the  Re- 
public was  long  believed  to  be  un- 
bounded, was  a  great  object.  That 
man  had  unquestionably  rendered  ser- 
vices to  order.  But  his  head  had  been 
turned  by  adulation  arising  from  gra- 
titude for  past  and  hopes  of  future 
services;  and  he  at  length  came  to 
believe  that  on  him  alone  depended 
the  fate  of  France.  He  was  flattered 
with  the  idea  that  the  part  of  Monk 
was  reserved  for  him ;  and  to  enhance 
the  value  of  his  co-operation,  he  co- 
quetted with  both  parties,  and  affected 
an  air  of  mysterious  reserve,  which  ren- 
dered him  equally  impenetrable  to  all. 
That  reserve  was  carried  on  so  long 
that  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
General  Changarnier  would,  when 
matters  came  to  the  point,  declare 
neither  for  the  one  party  nor  the  other, 
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but  would  offer  himself  as  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  This  rumour  was 
absurd ;  and  the  silence  of  the  gene- 
ral, who  was  Legitimist  by  tradition 
rather  than  from  principle,  and  an 
Orleanist  from  interest  and  habit,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  usual  coquetry 
in  which  he  apparently  took  much 
delight.  In  fact,  he  remained  dream- 
ing away  till  the  coup- d'etat  rudely 
woke  him  and  others  from  their  slum- 
ber. Of  the  possibility  of  a  fusion  of 
interests  between  these  parties,  or  of 
a  sincere  reconciliation  between  the 
elder  and  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  we  entertain  very  serious 
doubts. 

The  house  of  Orleans  had  been,  from 
the  time  of  the  Regent,  of  infamous 
memory,  fatal  to  the  elder  Bourbons. 
It  was  the  evil  genius  that  haunted 
them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  government  of  Louis  Philippe  re- 
paid the  benefits  conferred  on  the 
house  of  Orleans  with  ingratitude. 
One  of  its  earliest  acts  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  for  the  perpetual 
banishment  of  the  elder  Bourbons, 
and  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  the 
property  they  held  in  France.  They 
who  have  been  shocked,  and,  we 
readily  admit,  justly  shocked,  at  the 
decree  of  the  22d  January  1852,  con- 
fiscating to  the  state  the  appanages 
which,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
French  monarchy,  should  have  re- 
verted to  the  state  at  the  accession  of 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  and  at 
the  compulsory  sale  of  the  Orleans 
property,  may  have  forgotten  that 
that  decree  was  but  an  imitation  of 
the  legislative  enactment  of  the  10th 
April  1832.  We  condemn,  on  principle, 
such  acts  of  confiscation ;  they  are  re- 
plete with  injustice ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  decree  of  the22d  Janu- 
ary 1852,  all  bad  as  it  was,  was  an  act 
of  retribution.  Signal  ingratitude  is 
seldom  left  unpunished ;  and  while 
we  reprobate  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
house  of  Orleans  was  wholly  unde- 
serving of  the  treatment  it  met  with. 
The  sentence  of  perpetual  exile, 
and  confiscation  of  property,  was 
passed  by  the  Restoration  on  the 
Buonaparte  family.  That  family 
owed  no  gratitude  to  the  Bourbons ; 
but  the  princes  of  Orleans  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 


tude to  them.  On  the  10th  April 
1832,  the  law  was  promulgated  rela- 
tive to  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  the  family  of  Napoleon. 
The  law  bore,  of  course,  the  signature 
Louis  Philippe,  and  the  counter- signa- 
ture of  M.  Barthe,  Louis  Philippe's 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  1st,  2d, 
3d,  and  6th  articles  were  as  fol- 
lows :  "  1st,  The  territory  of  France 
and  of  its  colonies  is  interdicted  for 
ever  to  Charles  X.,  deposed  as  he  is 
from  the  royal  dignity  in  virtue  of 
the  declaration  of  the  7th  August 
1830;  it  is  also  interdicted  to  his 
descendants,  and  to  the  husbands 
arid  wives  of  his  descendants.  2d, 
The  persons  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  shall  not  enjoy  in 
France  any  civil  rights ;  they  shall 
not  possess  any  property  real  or  per- 
sonal ;  they  shall  not  acquire  any, 
gratuitous  or  otherwise.  3d,  The 
aforesaid  persons  are  bound  to  sell, 
in  a  definitive  manner,  the  whole 
of  the  property,  without  exception, 
which  they  possess  in  France.  That 
sale  shall  be  effected,  for  the  unencum- 
bered property,  within  the  year  dating 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
law;  and  for  the  property  susceptible 
of  liquidation,  within  the  year  dating 
from  the  period  at  which  the  right  of 
possession  shall  have  been  irrevoc- 
ably fixed.  6th,  The  provisions  of 
the  first  and  second  articles  of  the 
present  law  are  applicable  to  the 
ascendants  and  descendants  of  Napo- 
leon, to  his  uncles  and  aunts,  his 
nephews  and  nieces  ;  to  his  brothers, 
their  wives  and  their  descendants; 
to  his  sisters  and  their  husbands." - 
This  law  against  the  benefactors 
and  the  kinsmen  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  not  enacted  in  the  first  heat  of 
animosity,  and  the  first  impulse  of 
revenge  for  real  or  fancied  wrongs, 
which,  immediately  following  a  great 
revolution,  might  have  been  alleged  as 
a  palliation.  It  was  enacted  one  year 
and  nine  months  after  the  Revolution 
of  July,  when  the  passions  of  politi- 
cal parties,  so  far  as  they  affected  the 
unfortunate  Charles  X.  and  his  family, 
had  time  to  cool  down.  A  high- 
minded  man  would  have  preferred 
forfeiting  even  the  crown  of  France, 
glorious  though  it  be,  to  putting  his 
signature  to  such  a  document.  The 
public  and  private  virtues  of  the 
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Orleans  family  have 
upon  even  to  satiety.    State  reasons 
may  be  alleged  as    an   excuse   for 
things  which  morality  condemns ;  but 
the  vaunted  qualities  of  that  family 
should  have  placed  them  above  any 
such  justification.    State  reasons  may 
be  alleged  for  the  perpetration  of  any 
enormity.    We  have  no  doubt  that 
Catherine  II.  could  allege  them  for 
the  partition  of  Poland ;    and    the 
Emperor  Nicholas  justifies  his  present 
conduct  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
quite  as  satisfactorily.     Pretensions 
to  virtues  far  superior  to  those  of 
ordinary  men  should,  however,  place 
those  who  are  so  gifted  out  of  ordi- 
nary rules.    We 'have  said  that  we 
reprobate    the    decree    of    the    22d 
January  1852,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Louis  Napoleon  justified   that 
arbitrary  act  by  the  law  of  1832. 
The  house  of  Orleans  renewed  the 
sentence    of    perpetual   banishment 
against  the  family  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  incapability  to    possess  property 
in    the    French     territory.      Louis 
Philippe  owed  a  heavy  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Charles  X.  and  his  family; 
we  have  seen  how  that  debt  was  paid 
off;'  no  such  obligation  bound  the 
Buonapartes  to  the  house  of  Orleans. 
But  there  existed  another  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reconciliation  between 
the  elder  and  younger  branches  of 
the  Bourbons — another  outrage  which 
it  is  scarcely  in  human    nature   to 
forget.    The  Orleanist  party  had  pro- 
tested in  1820  against  the  legitimacy 
of  the  present  Count  de  Chambord. 
In  that  year  a  document  appeared  in 
London,   entitled    "Protest    of   the 
Duke  of  Orleans."    It  was  headed 
as  follows :    "His  Royal  Highness 
declares    that  he  protests    formally 
against  the  minutes  of  the  29th  Sep- 
tember last,  which  pretend  to  estab- 
lish that  the  child   named  Charles 
Ferdinand  Dieu-Donne'  is  the  legiti- 
mate son  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  will  produce, 
in  fitting  time  and  place,  witnesses 
who  can  prove  the    origin  of  that 
child  and  its  mother.    He  will  pro- 
duce all  the  papers  necessary  to  show 
that  the  Duchess  of  Berri  has  never 
been  enceinte  since   the  unfortunate 
death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will 
point  out  the  authors  of  the  machina- 
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been  enlarged     tion  of  which  that  very  weak-minded 


princess  has  been  the  instrument. 
Until  such  time  as  the  favourable 
moment  arrives  for  disclosing  the 
whole  of  that  intrigue,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
call  attention  to  the  fantastical  scene 
which,  according  to  the  above-men- 
tioned minutes,  has  been  played  at 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  (the  apartment 
of  the  Duchess  of  Berri  at  the 
Tuileries.")  The  paper  then  repeats 
the  whole  of  the  account  of  the 
accouchement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Journal  de  Paris,  the  confidential 
journal  of  the  government,  and  shows 
the  alleged  contradictions  in  it,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that  the  whole 
was  an  imposture.  The  Protest  and 
the  accompanying  details  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  were  republished  in  the 
Courrier  Frangais  of  the  2d  August 
1830 ;  and  the  Courrier  Franqais  was 
devoted  to  the  Orleanist  dynasty. 

But  those  are  not  the  only  humilia- 
tions which  the  elder  Bourbons  have 
suffered  from  the  family  of  Orleans ; 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  son  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  is  about  to  take 
to  his  bosom  the  sons  of  the  man  who 
laid  bare  to  the  world's  mockery  the 
weakness  of  his  mother,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe  that  that  son  has 
become  lost  to  every  manly  senti- 
ment. We  doubt  much  if  this  be  the 
case.  There  can  be  no  sincerity  on 
the  part  of  the  Orleanists  who  first 
suggested  the  fusion.  They  well 
know  that,  in  the  event  of  a  Legi- 
timist restoration,  the  men  who  over- 
threw the  throne  of  his  grandfather 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  who  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  restore  them 
to  their  country,  can  never  be  his  ad- 
visers— if  he  be  what  we  hope  he  is. 
Could  the  Duchess  of  Berri  receive 
at  her  levee  the  purchasers  of  the  Jew 
Deutz,  or  those  who  signed  and  gave 
to  publication  the  medical  report  of 
Blaye  ?  It  is  a  vile  intrigue,  got  up 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  Orleanists. 
It  was  not  out  of  love  for  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  but  from  hatred  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  fusion  originated ; 
and  we  agree  withM.de  Larochejaque- 
lein  when  he  says  that  "  the  Orlean- 
ists and  Legitimists,  not  being  able 
to  effect  a  fusion  of  love,  try  to  effect 
one  of  hatred,  with  the  predetermined 
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resolution  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces 
hereafter,  and  with  a  violence  all  the 
greater  from  the  consciousness  that 
one  party  was  tricked  by  the  other, 
if  indeed  both  were  not  tricked." 
The  Legitimists  are  no  match  for  their 
rivals  in  cunning — in  the  lower  arts  of 
Machiavellism — in  what  is  vulgarly 
but  expressively  termed  la  politique  de 
cuisine.  In  1848  the  former  occupied 
a  much  better  position  than  the  latter. 
The  regime  they  had  combated  for 
eighteen  long  years  was  at  length 
overthrown,  and  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  fall  of  their  sovereign  and 
that  of  the  "  citizen  "  king  was  infi- 
nitely in  favour  of  the  former. 

Charles  X.  retired  slowly  before 
his  enemies,  and  with  all  the  dignity 
of  a  defeat  which  is  not  dishonourable, 
nor  dishonouring.    In  the  most  criti- 
cal moments,  and  when  menaced  with 
great  danger,  he  never  forgot  who 
and  what  he  was.    He  assumed  no 
disguise ;  he  put  on  no  menial  livery ; 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  his  em- 
barkation for  the  land  of  his  exile,  his 
friends  had  no  cause  to  blush  for  him. 
He  was  throughout  a  king  —  "Ay, 
every  inch  a  king ! "    Whatever  the 
faults  he  may  have  committed  when 
on  the  throne — and  we  are  free  to 
admit  that  his    rule  was  far  from 
faultless — there  was  no  loss  of  personal 
dignity  in  his  descent  from  it.    If  the 
revolution  of  February  succeeded  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  Legiti- 
mists, it  was  not  against  them  that  it 
was  directed,  nor  was  it  the  Legiti- 
mists who  were  to  be  conquered.  And 
yet,  in  the  course  of  a   very   few 
months,  the  party  became  completely 
subordinate  to  their  more  clever  and 
more  unscrupulous  rivals.    It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  movement,    when 
anarchy  was  wildest,  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  from  the  evils  which 
menaced  society  itself,  bound  all  men 
of  order,  without  reference  to  party, 
against  the  common  enemy,  Socialism. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  when 
the  impossibility  of  a  Eepublican  sys- 
tem was  recognised,  when  the  neces- 
sity of  substituting  another  form  of 
government  was  evident  to  all,  how 
the   Legitimists  allowed  themselves 
.to  be  seduced  by  their  enemies.    A 
snare  in  the  form  of  the  "  fusion  "  was 
laid  for  them,  and  they  easily  fell 


into  it.    It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  detail  all  the  manoeuvres,  the  ne- 
gotiations,    the     conferences,     the 
schemes  for  the  realisation  of  that 
idea.      There  was  nothing  positive 
or  real  at  bottom.    Everything  was 
left  to  chance.    It  was  soon  evident 
that  neither  of  the  parties  was  sin- 
cere ;  each  tried  to  deceive  the  other. 
Some  of  the  more  confident,or  the  more 
audacious,  suggested  that  propositions 
should  be  made  to  Louis  Napoleon 
himself;  and  among  the  Legitimists 
there  were  found  persons  silly  enough 
to  believe  that  he  would,  notwith- 
standing all  the  chances  in  his  favour, 
derived  from  the  spontaneous  election 
of  the  10th  December  1848,  gladly 
co-operate  in  the   restoration  of  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The 
name  of  General  Changarnier  was 
proposed  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
dictatorship  was  to  be  intrusted  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Royalist  restora- 
tion was  accomplished.    A  dictator- 
ship was  the  great  object  with  all 
parties :  the  Socialists,  in  order  that 
France  should  be  regenerated  accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  ideas  ;  the  "  mo- 
derate   Republicans "     would    have 
selected  General  Cavaignac,  as  they 
did  after  the  insurrection  of  June, 
and  would  have  tried  once  more  to 
force  their  system  on  a  terrified  popu- 
lation ;  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists 
looked  to  a  dictatorship  as  the  surest 
means  toward  a  Royalist  restoration, 
though    it   was  not  decided  among 
them  who  was  to  be  the  future  sove- 
reign.   The  Orleanists  counted  much 
on  their  cleverness  to  beat  their  allies 
out  of  the  field — allies  in  the  moment 
of  uncertainty  and  danger,  but  foes  to 
be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost  when  the  booty 
came  to  be  divided.    "  In  1849,"  says 
M.  de  Larochejaquelein,  "I was  one 
of  those  who  wished  at  least  to  main- 
tain the  Republic,  in  order  to  insure 
the  union  of  all  that  was  reasonable 
and  patriotic  in  the  country ;  to  call 
on  France  to  put  an  end,  once  for  all, 
to  revolutions ;  and  our  object  was  to 
form  the  electoral  committee,  known 
afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers.    I  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Legitimists ;  but 
when  we  met,  I  requested  to  have  it 
explained  to  me  for  what  reason  the 
committee  was  only  composed  of  Or- 
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leanists  and  Legitimists.  It  appeared 
to  me  fitting  and  proper  that  the  more 
judicious  and  moderate  Republicans 
should  form  at  least  a  third  part  of 
our  committee,  as  we  had  at  heart 
hopes  of  a  different  kind.  I  was  told 
that  the  committee  did  not  wish  for 
Republicans,  simply  because  it  did  not 
wish  for  the  Republic.  I  demanded 
why,  out  of  sixty  members  of  the 
committee,  forty-five  belonged  to  the 
Orleanists,  and  only  fifteen  to  the  Le- 
gitimist party.  An  ex-minister  re- 
plied that,  though  the  party  of  legiti- 
macy was,  no  doubt,  honourable,  yet 
that  it  formed  a  very  small  minority, 
while  the  other  was  in  fact  the  nation. 
Not  being  of  that  opinion,  I  withdrew, 
and  I  declined  being  made  use  of  as 
an  instrument  for  the  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  France  of  the  revolu- 
tionary monarchy  of  1830."  The 
division  and  weakness  of  those  parties 
is  further  illustrated  in  this  passage  : 
"  There  remained  another  means  of 
which  the  intimate  confidants  of  the 
Count  de  Chambord  were  dupes — a 
plan  which  was  never  admitted  except 
by  them,  and  the  impossibility  of 
which  was  evident — namely,  to  bring 
about  a  restoration  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly itself.  Without  understand- 
ing what  they  were  doing,  the  parlia- 
mentary Legitimists  of  1850  directed 
all  their  efforts  to  renew  the  act  of 
1830,  when  219  deputies,  without 
right  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  most 
flagrant  disregard  of  their  duty, 
presumed  to  change  the  form  of 
Government.  The  Assembly  was 
divided  into  so  many  parties  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  majority 
for  that  object.  It  is  true  that  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Assembly  all 
parties  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
combat  Buonapartism ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  a  serious  proposition  was 
made  to  substitute  a  government  for 
that  of  the  President,  it  was  found 
that  concord  did  not  and  could  not 
exist  between  two  of  the  great  parties 
who  composed  that  Assembly." 

M.  de  Larochejaquelein  gives  some 
interesting  details  of  the  secret  in- 
trigues of  the  Orleanists  to  win  over 
the  Legitimists  to  the  u  fusion ;"  and 
it  is  amusing  to  find  how  both  parties 
were  deeply  engaged  in  the  duty  of 
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allotting  crowns  and  imposing  condi- 
tions on  pretenders,  up  to  the  very 
eve  of  the  coup-tfetat.  We  had 
already  become  acquainted,  through 
the  channel  of  the  public  press,  with 
the  intrigues  which  made  the  presi- 
dency of  Louis  Napoleon  one  con- 
tinued agitation,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
to  have  the  testimony  of  one  who  was 
an  eye  and  an  ear  witness  of  the 
whole.  "  I  appeal,"  says  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein, "  to  the  good  faith  of 
all  political  men — Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
true,  that  the  idea  of  the  most  confi- 
dential advisers  of  the  house  of  Or- 
leans was  to  induce  the  Count  de 
Chambord  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
Count  de  Paris?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not 
true,  that  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
the  Count  de  Paris  by  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  issue  of  fhe  latter,  supposing  that 
he  had  any  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true, 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  2d  December, 
certain  persons  who  were  the  most 
influential,  who  stood  highest  in  favour 
at  Claremout,  made  that  monstrous 
proposition  in  the  Satte  des  Conferences 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  that  it 
produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Legiti- 
mist members  of  the  Assembly?  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  Sceptics  of  the 
party  replied,  with  surprising  imper- 
tinence, u  Yes,  no  doubt  we  earnestly 
desire  the  fusion !  What  then  ?  But 
it  is  not  our  interest  to  oppose  it. 
You  (the  Legitimists)  have  for  a  long 
time  kept  yourselves  apart  from  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  country  belongs  to  us. 
Your  principle  is  the  best ;  we  do  not 
dispute  the  fact ;  but,  above  all,  it  is 
certain  that  yourprinciple  (legitimacy) 
is  necessary  for  us  to  adopt.  Your 
prince  (the  Count  de  Chambord)  may 
return  with  our  royal  family.  He  is 
its  chief ;  agreed.  But  at  the  end 
of  six  months  he  will  see  what  his 
position  really  is.  He  will  see  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  with 
you,  and  without  MS.  He  has  no  chil- 
dren ;  he  has  too  deep  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion to  be  ambitious ;  he  loves  France 
too  much  to  wish  her  to  be  given  up 
to  commotions  which  would  expose 
her  to  new  revolutions.  He  will  pre- 
fer the  castle  of  Chambord  as  a  resi- 
dence to  the  Tuileries.  You  may  be 
certain  that  we  shall  treat  him  well,, 
and  we  shall  all  be  contented.  The 
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principle  itself  will  be  respected,  and 
we  shall  govern  France."  Such  were 
the  propositions,  and  such  the  lan- 
guage of  the  partisans  of  the  Orleans 
family  to  the  Legitimists.  Not  a  word, 
of  course,  was  said  of  Louis  Napoleon; 
and  these  profound  statesmen  were 
thus  disposing  in  sure  confidence  of 
the  fruit  of  their  schemes  only  a  few 
hours  before  they  were  scattered  like 
chaff  before  the  wind  by  the  man  on 
whom  they  disdained  even  to  pass  a 
thought!  The  Orleanists  were  still 
tormented  by  one  fear ;  they  trembled 
lest  the  proposition  so  often  presented 
to  the  Assembly  by  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein  should  again  be  renewed  at 
that  critical  moment  which  preceded 
the  expiration  of  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  President  of 
the  Assembly,  M.  Dupin,  the  prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  Orleans  family, 
urged,  and  with  more  than  usual  en- 
ergy, that  body  to  refuse  its  authori- 
sation for  the  printing  of  M.  Leo  de 
Laborde's  proposition,  namely,  that 
France  should,  at  the  important  mo- 
ment when  every  faction  was  strug- 
gling for  supremacy,  be  consulted  as 
to  whether  she  desired,  or  not,  the 
re- establishment  of  her  traditional 
monarchy.  M.  Dupin  treated  the 
question  as  if  it  were  one  of  life  or 
death  to  himself.  He  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  resisted  with  his  utmost 
efforts  any  measure  resembling  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nation,  or  embodying  the 
principle  of  legitimacy.  "  And  even 
at  the  present  moment,"  says  M.  de 
Larochejaquelein,uthe  language  of  the 
Orleanists  is  this :  '  We  find  that  the 
fusion  is  the  best  instrument  of  hosti- 
lity against  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  for  that  object  we  must 
effect  it.  But  if  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  should  ever  become  a  widower, 
he  must  not  think  of  forming  a  new 
matrimonial  engagement.  Should  he 
happen  to  have  children,  he  must  no 
longer  count  on  our  support.' " 

One  of  the  hallucinations  under 
which  the  Orleanists  laboured  was, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  in  his  heart 
devoted  to  them  exclusively ;  and  that 
when  the  fusion  was  consummated, 
he  would  transfer  his  power  to  them. 
That  delusion  survived  even  the  coup- 
d'etat.  M.  de  Larochejaquelein  admits, 
in  common  with  all  rational  men,  that 


the  coup-tfetat  was  the  salvation  of 
society  itself,  and  they  who  were 
loudest  in  their  applause  of  it  were 
the  Orleanists.  "  The  most  ardent  in 
their  approbation,"  the  noble  writer  re- 
marks, "  were  the  Orleanists,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent was,  perhaps  without  meaning  it, 
working  for  them.  The  decrees  of  the 
22d  January  undeceived  them.  From 
that  moment  they  became  divided  into 
two  camps,  that  of  the  extreme  op- 
ponents, and  that  of  the  men  who 
accept  the  government,  but  who  yet 
cherish  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  it,  more 
or  less  openly  declared." 

We  have  often  thought  it  extraor- 
dinary why  those  Legitimists  who 
had  freely  taken  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  Louis  Philippe  refused  them 
to  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  on  what 
grounds  those  who  yielded  prompt 
obedience  to  a  revolutionary  system, 
established  by  some  two  hundred  de- 
puties, should,  while  demanding  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  decline  to  re- 
cognise a  power  which  is  the  issue  of 
the  national  will.  M.  de  Laroche- 
jaquelein professes  to  be  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact.  "It  would  be 
curious,"  he  says,  "  to  find  out  the 
reasons  on  which  they  found  that  re- 
fusal. I  confess  that  I  cannot  explain 
a  proceeding  of  the  kind,  and  which 
is  so  advantageous  to  the  revolution 
of  July.  It  is  true  that  the  Legiti- 
mists must  be  pained  at  seeing  their 
hopes  baffled  once  more  ;  but  were  it 
only  in  a  social  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  give  their  co-operation  to 
the  government.  By  keeping  apart, 
they  leave  the  place  open  to  the  men 
whom  they  had  for  so  many  years 
combated,  and  they  commit  the  in- 
justice of  placing  on  an  equality  the 
usurpation  of  1830  with  the  election 
of  the  Emperor  successively  by  sixr 
by  seven,  and  by  eight  millions  of 
suffrages.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  had 
overthrown  nothing  which  was  en- 
deared to  us ;  it  was  not  he  who  had 
persecuted  the  princes  who  were  the 
object  of  our  reverence  and  of  our  de- 
votedness ;  it  was  not  he  who  placed 
the  revolution  on  a  throne ;  but  it  was 
he  who  combated  the  revolution.  He 
had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  people,  rendered  a 
signal  service  to  France  by  effacing 
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beforehand  the  fatal  term  of  May  1 852. 
He  made  an  appeal  to  all  honest  men, 
without  distinction  of  party,  to  aid  him 
in  saving  the  country.  The  majority 
of  Legitimists  could  not  well  disre- 
gard the  will  of  the  nation ;  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  verdict  without  sacri- 
ficing their  principles."  We  need  not 
say  that  we  approve  of  the  policy 
which  has  preferred  the  good  of  their 
country  to  the  mere  gratification  of 
party  feeling  or  personal  ambition; 
and  we  see  no  inconsistency  in  the 
accepting  a  government  that  has 
fulfilled  the  conditions  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  these  persons,  alone  justified 
their  adhesion. 

As  for  the  Orleanists,  they  began 
in  intrigue,  have  continued  in  it,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  will  ever  change.  Place  and 
power  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, their  object.  The  Palais  Royal 
was,  during  the  Restoration,  the  fa- 
vourite resort,  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  malcontents  of  the  day :  all 
who  stirred  up  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, all  who  intrigued  against 
Louis  XVIII.  or  Charles  X.,  were 
welcome  to  the  palace  of  "  our  cousin 
of  Orleans."  They  were  not  true  even 
to  the  government  of  their  own  choice ; 
they  had  overthrown  one  dynasty,  and 
because  M.  Thiers  or  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  wanted  the  place,  which  M.  Guizot 
preferred  exposing  the  country  to  con- 
vulsion rather  than  be  torn  from,  an- 
other dynasty  was  flung  down  after  it. 
The  tactics  of  the  party  have  been  al- 
ways pretty  much  the  same;  revolution 
was  evoked  by  them  to  the  hypocritical 
cry  of  Vive  la  Charte^  or  Vive  la  Consti- 
tution. They  were  the  men  who  organ- 
ised, in  1829,  the  formidable  associa- 
tions against  the  payment  of  the  taxes. 
At  that  time,  also,  as  twenty  years 
later,  banquets  were  got  up ;  and  at 
one  of  those  scenes  of  feasting,  221 
crowns,  in  honour  of  the  221  deputies 
of  the  opposition,  adorned  the  hall ; 
and  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  resemblance,  it  was 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  who  made  the 
speech  on  the  4th  July  1830,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Charles 
X. — the  same  great  citizen  whose 
banquettings  and  whose  orations 
helped  to  destroy  the  throne  of  Or- 
leans in  1848 — the  same  demagogue 


whose  conceit  led  him  to  suppose  that 
he  alone  conld  lay  the  fiend  he  had 
evoked.  There  was  nothing  too  low 
for  them  to  stoop  to,  no  instrument 
too  mean  for  them  to  reject.  It  was 
that  faction  that  brought  about  the 
revolution  of  July,  it  was  the  same 
that  helped  on  that  of  February,  and 
it  was  the  coalition  of  the  fusionists 
with  the  Mountain  that  provoked  the 
coup-detat  of  December  1851.  Where 
were  all  those  eminent  statesmen, 
those  solemn  orators,  those  sour  pe- 
dants, those  profound  thinkers,  those 
philosophers,  those  great  citizens,  when 
the  widowed  Duchess  of  Orleans  faced 
the  mob,  who  had  been  rendered  infu- 
riate by  the  men  who  were  afterwards 
unable  or  afraid  to  control  them  ? 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  Louis  Napoleon,  that  the 
persons  who  enjoy  his  confidence,  or 
preside  at  his  councils,  are  obscure 
adventurers,  of  no  moral  or  social  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  no  man  of  eminence, 
worth,  or  standing,  will  accept  either 
power  or  place  in  a  government  so 
degraded.  This,  we  rather  think,  is 
too  sweeping  an  assertion.  We  should 
like  to  know  what  was  the  social, 
moral,  or  political  eminence  of  M. 
Thiers,  when  the  Revolution  of  July 
brought  him  first  into  notice.  If  we 
cast  our  eye  over  the  list  of  senators 
under  the  imperial  regime,  we  find 
names  there  that  may  stand  a  com- 
parison with  many  in  the  late  Cham- 
ber of  Peers ;  and  as  for  corruption, 
we  may  point  to  the  events  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  Revolution  of 
February,  when  some  of  the  highest 
had  to  answer  for  acts  which  were 
anything  but  moral.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  leading  men  who  directed 
the  policy  of  the  country  under  Louis 
Philippe  have  taken  no  active  part  in 
public  affairs  under  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. But  when  we  hear  all  this 
talk  about  "  eminent  men"  refusing 
office,  and  declining  all  participation 
in  the  government  of  the  day,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  how  had  those  "  emi- 
nent men"managed,the  business  of  the 
country  when  they  had  its  sole  direc- 
tion and  control?  Their  government, 
with  immense  resources  at  its  com- 
mand, and  after  eighteen  years  of  pro- 
found peace,  was  upset  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  contemptible  street  row. 
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We  are  not  aware  that  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelein has  been  answered  by 
any  of  the  parties'  whose  intrigues  he 
has  exposed.  We  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer  him;  his  sketch 
carries  with  it  internal  evidence  of  its 
correctness.  It  is  no  answer,  so  far 
as  the  truth  of  his  allegations  is  con- 
cerned, that  he  has  abandoned  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  con- 
nected. We  believe  that  he  has  had 
to  undergo  the  petty  persecutions  of 
the  coterie  of  Frohsdorf,  who  have  re- 


sorted to  every  stratagem  to  destroy 
whatever  influence  his  name  may  still 
carry  with  it  in  La  Vendee;  and, 
judging  from  his  present  production, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  that  coterie  is  not 
worth  any  man's  making  any  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices  for  them.  But 
whatever  be  the  motives  that  have 
influenced  his  conduct,  or  whatever 
the  value  of  his  "  appeal  to  the 
people,"  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that 
so  far  he  has  acted  consistently  with 
his  theory. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING  all  that  has 
been  said  regarding  the  strict  impar- 
tiality required  from  an  historian, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  theory, 
however  proper  and  plausible,  can 
hardly  be  reduced  to  practice  by  any 
writer  whilst  treating  of  affairs  in 
which  he  must  feel  a  national  or  po- 
litical interest.  If  facts  alone  were 
to  be  dealt  with,  it  might,  at  first 
sight,  appear  no  very  difficult  task 
to  present  an  accurate  and  orderly 
array  of  these.  But  no  one  who  has 
had  occasion  to  investigate  minutely 
contemporary  records,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  a  clear  and 
distinct  understanding  of  the  details 
of  any  one  particular  transaction,  can 
have  failed  to  remark  the  startling 
discrepancies  and  gross  contradictions 
which  meet  him  at  every  turn.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  common  skeleton  or 
framework,  but  the  clay  which  is  cast 
around  it,  and  moulded  into  form, 
differs  in  shape  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar instincts  of  the  artist.  Even 
diarists,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
impartial,  as  labouring  solely  for  their 
own  gratification,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  implicitly  received  in  regard  to 
what  they  set  down.  The  many 
tongues  of  rumour  begin  to  babble 
contrariety  almost  as  soon  as  a  deed 
is  acted.  You  cannot  be  certain  that 
the  event  of  yesterday  is  narrated  to 


you  one  whit  more  faithfully  than  that 
which  occurred  a  hundred  years  ago. 
All  men  have  their  prepossessions  and 
tendencies  towards  belief — what  they 
wish  they  accept  without  investiga- 
tion ;  and  discard  with  as  little  cere- 
mony all  that  is  obnoxious  to  their 
views.  Men  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
at  all  times,  who  cannot  be  termed 
partisans,  seeing  that  they  have  no 
leaning  to  one  side  or  other  of  a  dis- 
pute ;  but  theirs  is  the  impartiality 
of  indifference,  not  of  conscientious- 
ness. And  as  it  rarely  happens  that 
a  man  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
preserve  a  record  of  events  in  which 
he  does  not  feel  a  vivid  interest,  his- 
tory receives  very  little  assistance 
from  the  contributions  of  cold-blooded 
spectators.  Take  any  event  of  mode- 
rate remoteness  ;  and,  if  it  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  excite  party  antagon- 
ism, you  will  find,  almost  invariably, 
that  the  real  evidence  is  resoluble  into 
two  parts — one  of  assertion  and  one  of 
contradiction.  For  example,  even  acir- 
cumstance  so  publicly  notorious  as  a 
political  execution,  shall  be  related  by 
two  eyewitnesses  in  a  totally  differ- 
ent manner.  One  of  them,  whose 
opinions  are  precisely  identical  with 
those  of  the  victim,  describes  his  bear- 
ing and  demeanour  at  the  scaffold  as 
heroic,  and  claims  for  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  populace — the  other,  who 
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regards  him  as  a  criminal  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  charges  him  with  cowardly 
pusillanimity,  and  declares  that  he  de- 
parted from  this  life  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  the  mob.  As  to  what  took 
place  before  the  execution,  when  the 
prisoner  was  necessarily  secluded  from 
the  eyes  of  both  witnesses,  that  must 
ever  remain  a  mystery.  The  friend 
portrays  him  as  a  Christian  martyr, 
surrounded  by  fiends  in  human  shape, 
whose  delight  was  to  insult  his  mis- 
fortunes— the  enemy  would  have  you 
look  upon  him  as  a  poltroon,  whose 
fear  of  death  was  so  abject  as  to  over- 
come all  his  other  faculties.  So  diffi- 
cult is  it,  even  at  the  source,  to  acquire 
accurate  information  as  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  facts  upon  which  sub- 
sequent historians  must  found. 

Passing  from  facts  to  motives,  there 
is  of  course  much  greater  discrepancy. 
The  grand  outlines  of  history  cannot 
be  violently  distorted,  though  the 
accessories  constantly  are.  Certain 
landmarks  remain,  like  mountains, 
unchangeable  in  their  form,  though 
the  portraying  artist  may  invest  them 
either  with  sunshine  or  with  storm. 
But  in  dealing  with  the  characters  of 
public  men,  historians  are  rarely  libe- 
ral, almost  never  impartial.  They 
judge  the  man,  not  only  by  his  cause, 
but  by  their  estimate  of  his  cause.  If 
the' tendencies  of  the  writer  are  puri- 
tanical, he  will  see  no  merit  in  the 
devotion,  loyalty,  and  courted  suffer- 
ings of  the  cavalier  ;  nay,  he  will 
often  insinuate  that  he  was  actuated 
by  baser  motives.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  writer  who  detests  the  violence 
and  condemns  the  principles  of  the 
Parliamentarian  faction,  is  too  apt  to 
include,  in  his  general  censure,  men 
of  unblemished  life  and  irreproachable 
private  character.  And  the  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  becomes  all -the 
greater,  because  exaggeration  has  al- 
ready been  practised  on  the  other  side. 

Mr  Burton,  in  his  praiseworthy 
endeavours  to  elucidate  the  history 
of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  down  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  cause  in  1746,  has  exhibited, 
throughout  his  work,  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  partisan.  In  this  respect 
he  is  entitled  to  much  credit  —  the 
more  so  perhaps,  as,  had  he  chosen  to 
adopt  the  other  course,  he  might  have 
pleaded  the  example  of  a  brilliant 


living  authority,  who  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fashioner  than  as  a 
truthful  exponent  of  history.  His 
subject,  too,  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
such  as  few  men  living  could  approach 
without  exhibiting  a  decided  bias  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other.  In  Scotland, 
religious  and  political  zeal  run  con- 
stantly into  extremes,  so  that  zealotry 
perhaps  is  the  more  appropriate  term. 
There  was  no  considerable  neutral 
party  in  the  country,  constituted  as  it 
then  was,  to  recall  the  others  to  rea- 
son, or  to  temper  their  stern  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  hence  arose  that  series  of 
conflicts  and  commotions  which,  for 
more  than  a  century,  convulsed  the 
kingdom.  Even  now,  men  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  points  on  which  their 
ancestors  disputed.  They  have  inher- 
ited, concerning  the  events  of  the  past, 
a  political  faith  which  they  will  not 
surrender  ;  and  the  old  leaven  is  seen 
to  affect  the  consistency  of  modern 
character.  From  this  sort  of  party 
spirit  Mr  Burton  is  remarkably  free. 
He  has  diligently  collected  facts  from 
every  available  source,  but  he  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by  the 
deductions  of  previous  writers.  In 
forming  his  estimate  of  public  charac- 
ters, he  has  dismissed  from  his  mind, 
as  much  perhaps  as  it  was  possible 
for  man  to  do,  the  extravagant  eulogy 
of  the  friend,  and  the  indiscriminate 
abuse  of  the  opponent ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  many  of  his 
individual  portraits  impress  us  with 
the  idea  of  reality,  though  they  differ 
widely  in  resemblance  from  the  handi- 
work of  other  artists.  A  book  of  his- 
tory, constructed  on  such  principles, 
though  it  may  not  excite  enthusiasm, 
is  undeniably  entitled  to  respect ;  and 
as  Mr  Burton  was  eminently  qualified, 
by  his  previous  studies  and  pursuits, 
to  undertake  this  difficult  task,  we  are 
glad  at  length  to  receive  from  his 
hands  so  valuable  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Scottish  affairs  during 
a  period  of  peculiar  importance. 

If  it  were  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  minute  consideration  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  take  exception  to  some 
portions  of  the  narrative,  as  calculated 
to  convey  erroneous  impressions  as  to 
the  social  state  of  the  country.  We 
have  already  said  that,  as  a  political 
chronicler,  Mr  Burton  may  be  consi- 
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dered  as  remarkably  free  from  preju- 
dice. We  ought  to  add  that  he  is 
equally  fair  in  his  estimate  and  ana- 
lysis of  the  religious  differences  which 
were,  in  Scotland,  for  a  long  period, 
the  fruitful  sources  of  discord;  and 
that  he  has  succeeded,  better  than 
any  former  historian,  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties 
which — arising  out  of  the  intricate 
question  of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  latter  to  restrain  the  former  from 
arrogating,  as  had  been  done  before, 
an  entire  and  dogmatic  independence 
of  action — have  resulted  in  repeated 
secessions  from  the  main  Presbyterian 
body.  But  we  cannot  accord  him  the 
same  meed  of  praise  for  his  sketches 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  his  attempted 
delineation  of  their  character.  The 
martial  events  of  last  century,  in 
which  the  Highlanders  were  princi- 
pally engaged,  have  given  them,  in 
the  eyes  of  strangers,  a  prominence 
greater  than  is  their  due ;  so  that, 
even  at  the  present  day,  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  are  apt,  when  reference 
is  made  to  Scotland,  to  form  an  en- 
tirely mistaken  view  as  to  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  Many  of  the  present 
generation  must  remember  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  which  Edinburgh  dis- 
played during  the  visit  of  George  IY., 
when  the  tartan  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  boundary  of  the  clans 
seemed  to  have  been  extended  from 
the  Highland  line  to  the  Tweed. 
There  was  no  harm  in  such  a  de- 
monstration, but  it  tended  to  gene- 
rate and  diffuse  false  ideas ;  which, 
however,  may  be  corrected  without 
unduly  lowering  the  position  of  the 
Highlanders,  or  denying  them  that 
consideration  which  their  valour  un- 
doubtedly deserves.  When  we  re- 
member the  materials  of  which  the 
armies  of  Montrose,  Dundee,  Mar,  and 
Charles  Edward  were  composed,  we 
should  be  slow  to  credit  the  assertion 
that  the  Highlanders  have  played  an 
unimportant  part  in  Scottish  history; 
nor  can  we  assent  to  the  sweeping 
propositions  advanced  by  writers  who, 
for  years  past,  have  been  ringing  the 
changes  upon  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  over  every  other  sept 
which  has  a  distinct  name,  and  espe- 
cially over  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  British  Isles  as  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  different  descent.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  intermixture  of  blood 
which  has  taken  place,  there  are  un- 
doubtedly visible,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  so  small  a  country  as  Scotland, 
very  marked  peculiarities  of  race;  but, 
without  descending  to  the  minute  dis- 
tinctions of  the  antiquarian,  the  Scot- 
tish nation  has,  by  popular  consent, 
been  long  divided  into  two  sections, 
territorially  separated — the  Lowland- 
ers  and  the  Highlanders.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Low- 
landers,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that 
up  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III.  there 
were  few  or  no  Saxons  in  the  land. 
"  Malcolm,"  says  Hailes,  "  had  passed 
his  youth  at  the  English  court ;  he 
married  an  Anglo-Saxon  princess ;  he 
afforded  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to 
many  English  and  Norman  malcon- 
tents. The  king  appeared  in  public  with 
a  state  and  retinue  unknown  in  more 
rude  and  simple  times,  and  affected  to 
give  frequent  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments to  his  nobles.  The  natives 
of  Scotland,  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  viewed  with  disgust  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  manners,  and 
secretly  censured  the  favour  shown  to 
the  English  and  Norman  adventurers, 
as  proceeding  from  injurious  partial- 
ity." Of  many  important  districts  on 
the  coasts,  the  Scandinavians  acquired 
and  retained  possession,  and  some  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Norman  descent.  But  the  old 
names,  such  as  those  of  Douglas, 
Graham,  Ogilvie,  and  Keith,  are  in- 
digenous to  the  country,  and  have  no 
more  affinity  with  the  Saxon  than 
they  have  with  the  Hungarian  race. 
Alexander  III.  —  whose  accidental 
death  at  Kinghorn  led  to  the  nefari- 
ous attempts  of  the  English  Edward 
upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  nation — 
was  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Celtic 
monarchs,  in  whom,  however,  it  is 
not  now  the  fashion  for  our  petty  vir- 
tuosos to  believe.  That  descent,  which 
tradition  had  preserved  from  times  of 
the  remotest  antiquity — which  was 
referred  to  as  acknowledged  fact  in 
the  public  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
official  documents  of  the  kingdom — 
which  was  not  refuted  nor  denied  when 
advanced  as  a  plea  against  the  pre- 
tended right  of  suzerainty  asserted  for 
the  English  crown — which  such  men 
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as  Fletcher  and  Belhaven  cited  in  the 
course  of  their  arguments  against  an 
entire  incorporating  union — is  sneered 
at  by  modern  antiquaries  who  have 
nothing  to  substitute  for  the  faith 
which  they  seek  to  overthrow.  In- 
deed, to  call  such  gentlemen  anti- 
quaries, is  a  direct  abuse  of  language. 
Scriblerus,  we  are  told,  flew  into  a 
violent  passion  when,  by  dint  of  un- 
necessary scouring,  his  handmaid  de- 
monstrated that  the  ancient  buckler 
in  which  he  prided  himself,  was  no  • 
thing  more  than  a  rusty  pot  lid.  His 
successors  take  the  scouring  into  their 
own  hands,  and  deny  the  possibility 
of  a  buckler.  Our  present  business, 
however,  is  not  with  the  pseudo-anti- 
quaries— for  whom  we  entertain  a  sen- 
timent bordering  very  closely  upon 
contempt — we  simply  wish  to  show 
that  the  term  Saxon,  as  applied  to  the 
Scottish  Lowlanders,  is  altogether  in- 
appropriate ;  and  that,  if  there  is  any 
remarkable  degree  of  energy  in  their 
character  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Highlanders,  it  does  not,  at 
all  events,  arise  from  a  superabundant 
infusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
Energy,  indeed,  is  about  the  last  qua- 
lity that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Saxons. 
They  were  brave,  no  doubt,  but  also 
intensely  phlegmatic  ;  and,  in  point  of 
intellect,  were  not  to  be;  Compared 
either  to  the  Normans  or  the  Danes. 
They  were  smally  endowed  with  that 
imaginative  faculty  which  is  so  re- 
markable a  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
race — displayed  but  little  aptitude  for 
proficiency  in  the  arts — and  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  and  cultivation  were  ex- 
ceedingly slow  and  unimpressible. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  located, 
and  to  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  patriarchal,  as  opposed  to  the 
feudal  system,  the  Highlanders  re- 
tained not  only  their  speech  but  their 
original  manners  and  customs,  while 
the  Lowlanders  were  gradually  alter- 
ing theirs.  Thus  there  came  to  be, 
within  the  same  country,  and  nomi- 
nally owing  allegiance  to  the  same 
sovereign,  two  great  sections  which 
held  but  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Still  they  were  both  Scots,  and 
gathered  round  the  same  standard. 
At  Bannockburn  and  at  Flodden,  the 
Highland  chief  and  clansman  fought 
alongside  of  the  Lowland  knight  and 
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man-at-arms  ;  and  some  of  the  most 
powerful  heads  of  tribes  stood  high  in 
the  roll  of  the  nobility.  In  this  way 
the  Highland  influence,  important  on 
account  of  the  warlike  material  which 
it  commanded,  was  always  more  or  less 
powerfully  represented  at  the  court  of 
Scotland ;  and  although  the  southern 
population  generally  saw  little,  and 
knew  less,  of  their  northern  neigh- 
bours, it  is  not  true  that  there  existed 
between  them  a  feeling  of  strong  ani- 
mosity. Raids  and  reprisals  there 
were  undoubtedly ;  but  these  were 
common  from  Caithness  to  the  border. 
The  strife  was  not  always  between  the 
tartan  and  the  broadcloth.  Scotts 
and  Kerrs,  Johnstones  and  Maxwells, 
fought  and  harried  one  another  with 
as  much  ferocity  as  did  the  Campbells, 
Macdonalds,  and  M'Leans  in  their 
mountain  country  ;  nor,  if  we  are  to 
trust  contemporary  accounts,  is  it  very 
clear  that  the  former  were  decidedly 
superior  in  civilisation  to  the  latter. 

Mr  Burton,  we  think,  has  not  done 
full  justice  to  the  Highland  character. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  the  cause  which  they 
espoused,  the  resolute  adherence  of 
the  Highland  clans  to  the  exiled 
family,  the  surprising  efforts  which 
they  made,  and  sufferings  which  they 
endured  in  the  last  memorable  out- 
break, must  ever  command  our  sym- 
pathy, and  excite  our  warm  admira- 
tion. Surely  Mr  Burton  might  have 
been  contented  with  narrating  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reward  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward, none  of  the  poor  Highlanders 
or  outlaws  whom  he  encountered  in 
his  wanderings  would  stoop  to  the 
treachery  of  betraying  him,  without 
suggesting  that  the  amount  "  was  too 
large  for  their  imagination  practically 
to  grasp  as  an  available  fund  "  !  The 
same  under- current  of  depreciation 
towards  the  Highlanders  is  visible  in 
his  account  of  the  atrocious  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  and  even  in  the  half-apo- 
logetic manner  in  which  he  palliates, 
though  not  excuses,  the  butcheries  of 
Cumberland  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  It  is  necessary  to  note  these 
blemishes,  the  rather  because  they 
occur  in  a  work  distinguished,  in  other 
respects,  for  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

We  have  the  less  inclination  to 
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enter  upon  disputed  grounds,  because 
the  points  on  which  we  differ  from 
Mr  Burton  are  not  of  practical  mo- 
ment. The  political  intrigues  and 
risings  of  the  last  century  have  not 
left  any  permanent  effect  upon  the 
social  condition  of  the  country;  but 
the  subsequent  blending  together  of 
the  Lowland  and  Highland  popula- 
tion, and  the  establishment  through- 
out the  country  of  a  uniform  admi- 
nistration of  the  laws,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results.  So 
far  the  changes  have  wrought  well 
within  Scotland.  But  the  great  event 
of  last  century  undoubtedly  is  the 
union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
which,  often  proposed,  and  long  de- 
layed by  mutual  jealousy  and  clashing 
interests,  has  elevated  Great  Britain 
to  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Euro- 
pean states. 

That  union  was  carried  into  effect, 
not  as  the  result  of  any  sympathy  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish  na- 
tions— for  antipathy  rather  than  sym- 
pathy was  felt  on  both  sides — but  as 
an  absolute  political  necessity.  In 
truth,  such  an  event  was  an  almost 
inevitable  sequel  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns  in  the  person  of  one  monarch, 
at  least  if  that  arrangement  was  to  be 
maintained  ;  and  it  could  not  be  long 
delayed.  There  is,  in  Lockhart's 
Papers,  an  anecdote  which  shows  how 
early  this  was  foreseen.  "We  are 
told,"  says  he,  "  that  when  King 
James  was  preparing  to  go  and  take 
possession  of  his  crown  of  England, 
his  subjects  of  Scotland  came  to  take 
their  leave  of  him,  and  attend  him 
part  of  his  way  thither  with  all  the 
state  and  magnificence  imaginable ; 
but  amongst  these  numerous  attend- 
ants, decked  up  in  their  finest  apparel, 
and  mounted  on  their  best  horses, 
there  appeared  an  old  reverend  gen- 
tleman of  Fife,  clothed  all  over  in  the 
deepest  mourning ;  and  being  asked 
why,  whilst  all  were  contending  to 
appear  most  gay  on  such  an  occasion, 
he  should  be  so  singular  ?  '  Why, 
truly,'  replied  he,  ;  there  is  none  of  you 
congratulate  His  Majesty's  good  for- 
tune more  than  I  do,  and  here  I  am 
to  perform  my  duty  to  him.  I  have 
often  marched  this  road,  and  entered 
England  in  an. hostile  manner,  and 
then  I  was  as  well  accoutered  in 
clothes,  horses,  and  arms,  as  my 


neighbours,  and  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  since  I  look  upon  this  pro- 
cession as  Scotland's  funeral  solem- 
nity, I'm  come  to  perform  my  last 
duty  to  my  deceased  and  beloved 
country,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief, 
and  in  a  dress  correspondent  thereto.7 
This  gentleman,  it  seems,  foresaw 
that,  by  the  removal  of  the  king's 
residence  from  Scotland,  the  subject 
wanted  an  occasion  of  making  so  im- 
mediate an  application  to  the  fountain 
of  justice,  and  the  state  of  the  nation 
could  not  be  so  well  understood  by 
the  king ;  so  that  the  interest  and 
concerns  of  every  particular  person, 
and  likewise  of  the  nation  in  general, 
would  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
ministers  of  state,  who,  acting  with 
a  view  to  themselves,  could  not  fail  to 
oppress  the  people.  He  foresaw  that 
England,  being  a  greater  kingdom, 
made  (as  said  Henry  VII.  when  he 
gave  his  daughter  to  the  King  of 
Scotland  rather  than  the  King  of 
France)  an  acquisition  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  king  would  be  under  a 
necessity  of  siding  with,  and  pleasing 
the  most  powerful  of  his  two  king- 
doms, which  were  jealous  of,  and 
rivals  to,  one  another ;  and  that, 
therefore,  ever  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  the  king  would  not  mind, 
at  least  dare  encourage,  the  trades  of 
Scotland ;  and  that  all  state  affairs 
would  be  managed,  laws  made  and 
observed,  ministers  of  state  put  in  and 
turned  out,  as  suited  best  with  the 
interest  and  designs  of  England ;  by 
which  means  trade  would  decay,  the 
people  be  oppressed,  and  the  nobility 
and  great  men  become  altogether  cor- 
rupted." These  anticipations — though 
probably  confined  to  a  few  who  were 
not  dazzled  at  the  prospect  of  the 
enormous  succession  which  had  opened 
to  their  prince,  nor  rendered  blind  to 
the  future  by  the  splendour  of  the 
present  triumph  —  were  afterwards 
thoroughly  realised.  From  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  Scotland  derived  no 
permanent  benefit,  but  the  reverse. 
She  retained,  indeed,  her  parliament ; 
but  she  had  parted  with  the  presence 
of  her  sovereign,  who  was  entirely 
surrounded  and  swayed  by  English 
influence.  Whenever  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  clashed— and  that 
was  not  seldom— the  weaker  was  sure 
to  suffer;  and  thus,  instead  of  increas- 
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ing  amity,  a  feeling  even  bitterer  than 
that  which  had  existed  while  the 
kingdoms  were  entirely  independent, 
was  engendered.  No  wonder  that 
tKere  were  rebellions  and  outbreaks  ; 
for,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  Scotland 
to  have  had  no  king  at  all,  than  to 
owe  allegiance  to  one  who  was  neces- 
sarily under  English  dictation.  Hence, 
instead  of  advancing  like  England, 
steadily  in  the  path  of  prosperity, 
Scotland  rapidly  decayed — until,  to 
use  the  words  of  an  historian  of  the 
union — "in  process  of  time,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  turned,  generally 
speaking,  so  corrupted  by  the  con- 
stant and  long  tract  of  discourage- 
ment to  all  that  endeavoured  to  rectify 
the  abuses  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country,  that  the  same  was  en- 
tirely neglected,  and  religion,  justice, 
and  trade  made  tools  of  to  advance 
the  private  and  sinister  designs  of 
selfish  men ;  and  thus  the  nation, 
being  for  a  hundred  years  in  a  man- 
ner without  a  head,  and  ravaged  and 
gutted  by  a  parcel  of  renegadoes,  be- 
came, from  a  flourishing,  happy  people, 
extremely  miserable." 

Passages  like  the  foregoing  are  apt 
to  be  regarded  as  general  complaints, 
which  hardly  could  be  substantiated 
by  reference  to  special  instances. 
There  is,  however,  abundance  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Scotland,  during 
the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  union  of  the  crowns  and  that  of 
the  kingdoms,  was  greatly  depressed 
by  the  influence  and  policy  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbour.  Under 
Cromwell,  an  entire  freedom  of  trade 
had  been  established  between  the 
two  countries.  His  ordinance  was 
as  follows :  "  That  all  customs,  ex- 
cise, and  other  imposts  for  goods 
transported  from  England  to  Scotland, 
and  from  Scotland  to  England,  by 
sea  or  land,  are,  and  shall  be,  so  far 
taken  off  and  discharged,  as  that  all 
goods  for  the  future  shall  pass  as  free, 
and  with  like  privileges,  and  with  the 
like  charges  and  burdens,  from  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland 
to  England,  as  goods  passing  from 
port  to  port,  or  place  to  place  in 
England;  and  that  all  goods  shall 
and  may  pass  between  Scotland  and 
any  other  part  of  this  commonwealth 
or  dominions  thereof,  with  the  like 
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privileges,  freedom,  and  charges,  as 
such  goods  do  or  shall  pass  between 
England  and  the  said  parts  or  domi- 
nions." 

"  Thus,"  remarks  Mr  Burton,  who  has 
entered  very  fully  and  distinctly  into  the 
trading  and  commercial  history  of  the 
times,  "  there  was  no  privilege  enjoyed 
by  traders  in  England  which  was  not 
communicated  to  Scotland;  and  what  was 
not  even  attempted  in  France  till  the 
days  of  Turgot,  and  only  arose  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Prussian  league — an  in- 
ternal free  trade — was  accomplished  for 
Britain  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  during  the  few  years  of 
prosperity  following  this  event  that  many 
of  our  commercial  cities  arose.  Scotland 
enjoyed  peace  and  abundance,  and  was 
making  rapid  progress  in  wealth." 

After  the  Restoration,  however,  the 
Parliament  of  England  repealed  this 
wise  arrangement,  and  by  enacting 
that  the  Scottish  people  should  be 
commercially  considered  as  aliens,  in- 
troduced a  fresh  element  of  discord 
between  the  nations. 

"  In  1667,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  two  kingdoms  to  treat 
of  union,  when  this  object  of  a  free  trade 
was  at  once  brought  prominently  forward 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  at  once  re- 
pelled on  that  of  England.  It  was  stated 
that  the  colonies  had  been  created  at  the 
expense  of  Englishmen,  and  should  exist 
for  their  advantage  only;  that  the  East 
India  and  some  other  trades  were  mono- 
polies in  the  hands  of  companies,  not  even 
open  to  the  English  at  large,  which  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  communicate 
to  any  strangers  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
privileges  of  English  shipping  were  far 
too  precious  to  the  merchants  of  England 
to  be  extended  to  Scotsmen." 

This  churlishness  on  the  part  of 
England  was  the  more  inexcusable, 
because  the  Scots  nation  was  not  left, 
as  of  old,  free  to  form  an  unfettered 
and  reciprocal  alliance  with  any  of  the 
Continental  states.  From  very  early 
times,  the  relations  between  Scotland 
and  France  had  been  of  the  most  in- 
timate description — it  being  the  policy 
of  the  latter  country  to  support  the 
former,  and  to  retain  its  friendship, 
as  the  most  effective  check  upon  Eng- 
lish aggression.  The  military  service 
of  France  had  long  been  open  to  the 
enterprising  Scottish  youth,  and  at 
the  French  universities  the  northern 
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men  of  letters  were  received  with 
open  arms.  But  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  if  it  did  not  entirely  close,  at 
least  greatly  limited  the  extent  of  this 
intercourse.  If  England  went  to  war 
with  France,  all  communication  with 
Scotland  was  necessarily  closed.  It 
might  not  be  Scotland's  quarrel,  but 
the  enemies  of  the  King  of  England 
were  also  to  be  considered  as  her 
foes.  Hence  she  found  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  her  old  relations  were  ruth- 
lessly broken  off,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
she  was  denied  all  participation  in 
the  commercial  privileges  which  were 
rapidly  augmenting  the  wealth  of  her 
southern  neighbour.  Hume  tells  us 
that  "the  commerce  and  riches  of 
England  did  never,  during  any  period, 
increase  so  fast  as  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  Revolution."  At  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Stuarts  to  the  English 
throne,  the  revenue  of  that  country 
amounted  to  about  £500,000 :  in 
1688,  when  James  II.  left  the  throne, 
it  had  risen  to  £2,000,000.  Within 
twenty-eight  years  the  shipping  of 
England  had  more  than  doubled. 
And,  while  this  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity  prevailed  in  the  south, 
Scotland  was  daily  becoming  poorer, 
not  through  the  fault  or  indolence  of 
her  people,  but  in  consequence  of  that 
anomalous  connection,  which,  while 
it  withheld  any  new  advantages,  de- 
prived her  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
old. 

One  effort,  which  well  deserves  to 
be  remembered  in  history,  was  made 
by  the  Scottish  nation  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  this  degrading  position. 
We  allude  to  the  Darien  scheme, 
which,  though  unfortunate  in  its  issue, 
was  yet  as  bold  and  comprehensive  a 
commercial  enterprise  as  ever  was 
undertaken.  That  it  failed,  was  un- 
doubtedly not  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
jectors. The  most  disgraceful  means 
were  used  on  the  part  of  the  English 
government,  at  the  instigation  of 
English  merchants  alarmed  for  the 
continuance  of  their  monopoly,  to 
render  it  abortive  ;  and  even  were 
the  character  of  William  of  Orange 
otherwise  without  reproach,  his  du- 
plicity and  treacherous  dealing  in  this 
transaction  would  remain  as  a  dark 
blot  upon  his  memory.  But  in  thus 
attempting,  disreputably  and  unfairly, 
to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  Scottish 


enterprise  in  a  field  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied, the  English  advisers  of  the  crown 
had  gone  too  far.  True,  they  had 
succeeded  in  annihilating  nearly  all 
the  available  capital  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  which  had  been  embarked 
in  this  gigantic  scheme  ;  but  they  had 
also  roused  to  a  point  almost  of  un- 
governable fury  the  passion  of  an  in- 
sulted people.  There  is  this  peculi- 
arity about  the  Scots,  that  they  are 
slow  to  proclaim  a  grievance,  but  re- 
solute to  redress  it  when  proclaimed. 
The  extreme  quietude  of  demeanour 
and  retinence  of  speech  have  some- 
times been  falsely  interpreted  as  indi- 
cative of  a  want  of  spirit ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  no  people  can  be 
more  keenly  alive  than  they  are  to  a 
sense  of  injury.  And  such  was  the 
attitude  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
at  the  time,  and  such  the  defiant  tone 
of  the  nation,  that  William,  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  throne, 
"  took  up  the  neglected  question  of 
the  union,  and  earnestly  recommended 
such  a  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  history 
of  Darien,  and  to  the  adjustment  of 
trading  privileges,  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  two  nations  from  endless 
and  irreconcilable  discord." 

It  was  not,  however,  destined  that 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms  should 
be  effected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  whose  name  in  Scotland 
is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
tragedies  of  Glencoe  and  Darien. 
The  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
inspired  the  Scottish  people  with  the 
hope  that  their  grievances  might 
be  at  last  redressed,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  considered  with  more  fairness  than 
they  could  expect  from  her  prede- 
cessor, who  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
their  habits  and  their  laws,  and  whose 
title  to  rule,  being  questionable  in 
itself,  might  naturally  lead  him  to 
show  undue  favour  to  the  stronger 
nation  which  had  accepted  him,  at 
the  expense  of  the  weaker  and  more 
remote.  It  was  now  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  all  who  were  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter, 
that,  unless  some  decided  step  were 
taken  for  admitting  the  Scots  to  a 
commercial  reciprocity  with  the 
English,  an  entire  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  must  inevitably  take 
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place.  With  a  large  portion  of  the 
northern  population,  the  latter  alter- 
native would  have  been  cheerfully 
accepted.  What  they  complained  of 
was,  that  they  were  uselessly  fettered 
by  England — could  not  take  a  single 
step  in  any  direction  without  inter- 
fering or  being  interfered  with  by 
her — were  denied  the  privilege,  which 
every  free  nation  should  possess,  of 
making  their  own  alliances ;  and  had 
not  even  the  right  of  sending  an 
accredited  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
court.  They  had  no  objection,  but 
the  reverse,  to  be  associated  with 
England  on  fair  terms ;  but  hitherto 
there  appeared  no  reason  to  hope 
that  such  terms  would  ever  be  grant- 
ed ;  and  they  would  not  consent  to 
be  degraded  from  their  rank  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  English 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  exceedingly 
adverse  to  any  measure  of  concilia- 
tion. As  in  individuals,  so  in  nations, 
there  are  always  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  one  from  another;  and 
an  overweening  idea  of  their  own 
superiority  is  essentially  the  English 
characteristic.  A  great  deal  has  been 
and  is  written  in  the  South  about 
Scottish  nationality— it  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  compared  to  the  feelings 
which  are  entertained  by  the  English- 
man. But  of  this  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  presently;  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
no  measure  could  have  been  more 
unpopular  in  the  trading  towns  and 
shipping  ports  of  England,  than  one 
which  proposed  to  admit  the  subjects 
of  the  same  crown  to  an  equal  parti- 
cipation of  privileges.  Accordingly, 
the  first  attempt  of  Queen  Anne, 
made  only  three  days  after  her  acces- 
sion, in  her  opening  speech  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  towards  a 
union  between  the  two  countries, 
proved  entirely  abortive.  It  is  worth 
while  quoting  from  Mr  Burton  the 
note — for  it  is  little  more — of  this 
negotiation,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  determined  the  English 
people  were  to  maintain  their  old 
monopoly.  Commissioners  on  either 
side  were  appointed. 

"  It  became  at  once  apparent  that  the 
admission  of  Scotland  to  equal  trading 
privileges  was  still  the  great  difficulty 
on  the  side  of  England.  The  first  funda- 
mental proposition — the  succession  to 


the  throne,  according  to  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement— was  readily  acceded  to,  as  well 
as  the  second  for  giving  the  United 
Kingdom  one  legislature.  As  an  equiva- 
lent fundamental  article,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  demanded  (  the  mutual 
communication  of  trade,  and  other  privi- 
leges and  advantages.'  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  such  a  communication 
was  indeed  a  necessary  result  of  a  com- 
plete union;  but  a  specific  answer  was 
deferred,  until  the  Board  should  discuss 
'  the  terms  and  conditions '  of  this  com- 
munication. There  was  a  deficiency  of 
attendance  of  English  members  to  form 
a  quorum,  which  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted the  treaty.  Whether  this  was 
from  their  being  otherwise  occupied,  or 
from  distaste  of  the  business  before  them, 
it  chafed  the  spirits  of  the  Scots.  When 
the  two  bodies  were  brought  together 
again,  'the  trade  demands  of  the  Scots 
were  articulately  set  forth.  They  de- 
manded free  trade  between  the  two 
nations;  the  same  regulations  and  duties 
in  both  countries  for  importation  and 
exportation;  equal  privileges  to  the  ship- 
ping and  seamen  of  the  two  nations;  the 
two  nations  not  to  be  burdened  with 
each  other's  debts,  or,  if  they  were  to 
be  so,  an  equivalent  to  be  paid  to  Scot- 
land, as  the  nation  more  unequally  so 
burdened;  and,  lastly,  it  was  proposed 
that  these  demands  should  be  considered 
without  reference  to  existing  companies 
in  either  kingdom.  This  was  well  un- 
derstood by  both  parties  to  have  refe- 
rence to  the  Darien  affair. 

"  On  the  part  of  England  it  was  con- 
ceded that  '  there  be  a  free  trade  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  for  the  native 
commodities  of  the  growth,  product,  and 
manufactures  of  the  respective  countries.* 
But  even  this  concession,  defined  so  as  to 
exclude  external  trade,  was  not  to  ex- 
tend to  wool — an  article  on  which  Eng- 
lish restrictions  on  exportation,  for  the 
support  of  home  manufacture,  had  risen 
to  a  fanatical  excess.  A  reference  was 
made  to  the  colonial  trade — the  main 
object  of  the  Scottish  demand  of  an  ex- 
change of  commercial  privileges.  It  was 
postponed,  and  in  a  tone  indicating  that 
it  was  too  precious,  as  a  privilege  of 
Englishmen  and  a  disqualification  of 
Scotsmen,  to  be  conceded." 

After  further  communing,  without 
any  satisfactory  result,  the  meetings 
of  the  commissioners  were  adjourned ; 
and  there  stands  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  the  following 
brief  but  exceedingly  emphatic  reso- 
lution, that  the  Scottish  commission 
for  the  treaty  is  terminate  and  extinct, 
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and  not  to  be  revived  without  the 
consent  of  the  Estates. 

These  details  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  great 
Act  of  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
finally  carried.  Former  historians  have 
given  too  much  prominence  to  mere 
"party  intrigues  and  ecclesiastical  con- 
tests, which,  though  they  undoubtedly 
lend  a  colour  to  the  transactions  of 
the  times,  are  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  motives  of  action. 
The  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  go- 
vernment was  by  this  time  finally 
settled ;  and  there  was  no  wish,  on 
the  part  of  any  large  section  in  the 
country,  to  have  that  settlement  dis- 
turbed. The  Jacobite  or  Cavalier 
party  regarded  the  proposals  for  a 
union  with  suspicion,  as  necessarily 
involving  a  surrender  of  their  cher- 
ished principle  of  legitimacy ;  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
many  of  them  were  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  perceive  that  the  failure 
of  the  negotiation  was  entirely  attri- 
butable to  the  tenacity  and  super- 
ciliousness of  the  English.  Some  of 
the  nobility  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  an  entire  incorporating  union 
as  degrading  to  the  country,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  dignity  of  their  own 
order;  and  they  were  supported  in 
that  view  by  a  large  number  of  the 
gentry,  who  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
versant with  commercial  affairs  to 
understand  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  development  of  the  national 
trade.  But  in  the  midst  of  parties 
actuated  by  traditionary  feeling  and 
sectarian  motives,  there  had  arisen 
one,  the  members  of  which  were  fully 
alive  to  the  critical  state  of  the  coun- 
try, earnestly  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  elevating  its  position,  and, 
withal,  determined  that  its  honour 
should  not  suffer  in  their  hands. 

At  the  head  of  this  independent 
body  of  politicians  was  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun,  a  man  of  high  and  vigorous 
intellect,  but  of  a  hasty  and  impetuous 
nature.  Fletcher  was  heart  and  soul 
a  Scotsman,  and  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try. Loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  was 
with  him  a  secondary  consideration— 
indeed  he  seems  always  to  have  en- 
tertained the  theory  that  the  kingly 
office  was  simply  the  result  of  the 
election  of  the  people.  He  had  taken 


an  active  part  in  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion, and  fought  against  King  James 
— William  he  looked  upon  as  no  bet- 
ter than  a  usurping  tyrant — and  he 
was  now  ready  to  transfer  the  crown, 
if  transferred  it  must  be,  to  the  head 
of  any  claimant,  if  by  so  doing  he 
could  rescue  his  country  from  what 
he  deemed  to  be  intolerable  degrada- 
tion. Those  who  followed  Fletcher, 
and  acted  along  with  him  in  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  subscribe  to  all  these 
peculiar  opinions ;  but,  like  him,  they 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  country 
as  their  primary  object,  and  were 
determined,  since  England  would  not 
come  to  terms,  to  achieve  once  more 
an  entire  and  thorough  independence. 
They  looked  for  support,  as  brave 
men  will  ever  do  in  such  emergencies, 
not  to  party  politicians  who  might 
use  and  betray  them,  but  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people ;  and  they  did  not 
appeal  in  vain. 

The  last  Parliament  ever  held  in 
Scotland,  assembled  on  the  6th  of 
May  1703.  Nothing  was  said  about 
further  negotiation  for  a  union,  but 
something  was  done  significant  of  the 
determination  of  the  country  to  vin- 
dicate its  rights.  An  act  was  passed 
restraining  the  right  of  the  monarch 
to  make  war,  on  the  part  of  Scotland, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament.  Another,  by  removing 
the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
French  wines,  was  intended  to  show 
that  the  Scottish  legislature  did  not 
consider  themselves  involved  in  the 
English  continental  policy.  But  the 
most  important  measure  by  far  was 
that  termed  the  "  Act  for  the  Security 
of  the  Kingdom."  The  crown  of  Eng- 
land had  been  formally  settled  upon 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  her  heirs, 
failing  direct  descendants  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
confidently  expected  that  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  would  adopt  the  same 
order  of  succession.  So  little  doubt 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  on 
this  point,  that  no  conference  on  the 
subject  had  been  held  or  even  pro- 
posed,— a  neglect  which  the  Scots 
were  entitled  to  consider  either  as  an 
insult,  or  as  an  indirect  intimation 
that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
make  their  own  arrangements.  The 
latter  view  was  that  which  they  chose 
to  adopt.  In  their  then  temper,  in- 
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deed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  would  let  slip  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  to  England  that,  except  on 
equal  terms,  they  would  enter  into  no 
permanent  alliance,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  these  not  being  granted,  they 
were  desirous  to  dissolve  the  connec- 
tion by  effecting  a  separation  of  the 
crowns.  The  main  provisions  of  the 
Act,  as  it  was  passed,  were  these : — • 

"  That  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  with- 
out issue,  the  Estates  were  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor from  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland,  but  the  ad- 
mitted successor  to  the  crown  of  England 
was  excluded  from  their  choice,  unless 
'  there  be  such  conditions  of  government 
settled  and  enacted  as  may  secure  the 
honour  and  sovereignty  of  this  crown  and 
kingdom, — the  freedom,  frequency,  and 
power  of  Parliaments, — the  religion,  free- 
dom, and  trade  of  the  nation,  from  Eng- 
lish or  any  foreign  influence.'  It  was 
made  high  treason  to  administer  the  coro- 
nation oath  without  instructions  from  the 
Estates.  By  a  further  clause,  to  come  in 
force  immediately,  the  nation  was  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  able-bodied 
population  were  ordained  to  muster  under 
their  respective  heritors  or  burgh  magis- 
trates." 

This  act,  though  not  formally  ratified 
until  another  session,  affords  the  true 
key  to  the  history  of  the  great  Union 
effected  in  1707,  whereby  the  people  of 
two  kingdoms,  long  rivals  and  often  at 
hostility,  were  happily  blended  into 
one.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  any  minute  details  regarding  the 
progress  of  that  measure,  or  to  depict 
the  popular  feeling  with  which  it  was 
received.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
an  event  of  this  magnitude  could  take 
place,  without  exciting  in  some  quar- 
ters a  feeling  of  regret  for  altered  na- 
tionality, and  creating  in  others  a 
strong  misgiving  for  the  future.  But, 
in  reality,  there  was  no  national  sur- 
render. The  treaty  was  conducted 
and  carried  through  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality.  England  and  Scotland 
were  united  into  one  kingdom  by  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  se- 
parate ensigns  were  appointed  to  be 
conjoined.  Each  division  was  to  re- 
tain its  own  laws,  institutions,  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  one  Parlia- 
ment was  to  legislate  for  the  whole. 
It  was  upon  the  latter  point  that  the 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed. 
Some  advocated — and  the  reasons 
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they  adduced  were  not  without  their 
weight — a  federal  union,  which  would 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  preserving  to 
Scotland  the  administration  of  its  own 
affairs.  They  maintained  that,  under 
an  incorporating  union,  the  interests 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  their  own  do- 
mestic and  peculiar  institutions  were 
concerned,  must  necessarily,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  neglected,  in  as 
much  as  the  Scottish  representatives 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  con- 
stitute but  a  small  minority — that  by 
entire  centralisation  of  government, 
the  wealth  of  the  lesser  country  would 
be  gradually  attracted  to  the  greater 
— and  that  no  guarantees  could  justify 
the  imprudence  of  parting  with  an 
administrative  and  controlling  power 
over  such  matters  as  were  intended 
to  remain  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
the  nation.  The  experience  of  well- 
nigh  a  century  and  a  half  has  proved 
that  such  apprehensions  were  not 
altogether  without  a  foundation,  and 
that  the  predicted  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb and  centralise  was  not  the  mere 
phantom  of  an  inflamed  patriotic 
imagination ;  nevertheless,  we  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  objec- 
tions which  were  raised  to  a  federal 
were  of  far  greater  weight  than  those 
which  could  be  urged  against  an  in- 
corporating union.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  read  the  history  of  last 
century  without  perceiving  that  a  fede- 
ral union,  however  skilfully  framed, 
could  hardly  have  been  maintained 
unbroken — it  would  at  any  rate  have 
engendered  jealousies  and  perpetuated 
prejudices  which  are  now  happily  set 
at  rest — and  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  material  bar  to  that  unre- 
stricted intercourse  which  has  been 
productive  of  so  much  advantage  to 
both  divisions  of  the  island.  But, 
while  granting  this,  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  deny  that  centralisation, 
when  pushed  beyond  a  certain  neces- 
sary point,  may  not  become  a  griev- 
ance which  loudly  calls  for  a  remedy. 
To  judge  from  their  language,  and 
the  general  tone  of  their  opinions, 
many  of  our  brethren  in  the  south 
seem  to  regard  the  Union  simply  as 
an  act  by  means  of  which  Scotland 
was  annexed  to  England.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  presumptuous  scribbler 
in  a  London  weekly  journal,  while 
reviewing  Mr  Burton's  work, 
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nated  Scotland  as  the  incorporated,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  incorporating 
body ;  and  although  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  such  exceeding  ignorance  of 
historical  fact  is  common,  we  are 
nevertheless  constrained  to  believe 
that  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
prevails  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
treaty.  Even  the  language  of  states- 
men in  Parliament  is  often  inaccurate, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  promote  false 
views  upon  the  subject.  To  talk  of 
the  laws  of  England  or  of  her  Church, 
is  strictly  correct,  for  these  are  pecu- 
liar to,  and  distinctive  of  herself;  but 
such  expressions  as  the  English  flag, 
English  army,  English  parliament, 
&c.,  are  altogether  inappropriate,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  Treaty  of  Union  is 
to  be  considered  as  an  absolute  dead 
letter.  These  things  may  be  deemed 
trifles ;  but  still  there  is  a  significance 
in  words,  which  becomes  the  greater 
the  oftener  they  are  employed.  We, 
have,  however,  no  desire  to  cavil  about 
terms ;  nor  would  we  have  noticed 
such  a  matter,  if  it  were  not  also  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been,  for  some 
time  past,  and  still  is,  a  tendency  to 
regard  Scotland  in  the  light  of  a  sub- 
sidiary province,  and  to  deal  with  her 
accordingly.  Such,  we  say,  is  the 
case  at  present ;  but  we  do  not  there- 
fore by  any  means  conclude  that  there 
is  a  desire  to  defraud  us  of  our  privi- 
leges, or  to  degrade  us  from  our  proper 
position.  We  believe  that  we  have 
grievances  for  which  we  require  re- 
dress ;  but  we  are  induced  to  attri- 
bute the  existence  of  these  grievances, 
most  of  which  have  been  generated 
by  neglect,  rather  to  the  limited  num- 
ber of  our  national  representatives, 
and  the  inadequate  provision  which 
has  been  made  for  the  administration 
of  Scottish  affairs,  than  to  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  British  statesmen 
to  withhold  from  us  what  we  consider 
to  be  our  due.  Still,  as  claimants, 
and  especially  as  claimants  under  so 
solemn  a  treaty,  we  are  not  only  en- 
titled, but  bound  to  state  our  case, 
which  we  shall  do,  we  hope,  with 
proper  temperance  and  discretion. 

We  have  often  been  told,  especially 
of  late  years,  that  any  expression  of 
what  is  called  Scottish  nationality  is 
absurd,  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  those  journals  who  have  taken 


upon  themselves  the  task  of  ridiculing 
any  movement  on  the  part  of  Scots- 
men to  obtain  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  just  privileges  under  a  solemn 
international  treaty,  beseech  us  not 
"  to  engage  in  a  disgraceful  imitation 
of  the  worst  features  of  Irish  charac- 
ter." We  certainly  have  no  intention 
of  imitating  the  Irish ;  but  we  have 
as  little  idea  of  relinquishing  that 
which  is  our  own,  or  of  submitting 
to  domineering  pretensions  which 
have  not  a  shadow  of  a  foundation  to 
rest  on.  In  all  matters  common  to 
the  British  empire,  we  acknowledge 
but  one  interest — in  all  matters  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland,  we  claim  a  right  to 
be  heard. 

To  say  that  Scottish  nationality  is 
a  dream  without  an  object,  is  to  deny 
history,  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  fact. 
The  Union  neither  did  nor  could  de- 
nationalise us.  It  left  us  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  our  national  laws 
and  our  national  religion ;  and  it 
further  provided,  as  well  as  could  be 
done  at  the  period,  and  most  anxiously, 
for  the  future  maintenance  of  those 
institutions  which  the  state  is  bound 
to  foster  and  preserve.  If  it  had  been 
intended  that  in  all  time  coming  the 
Imperial  Parliament  of  Britain  was 
to  have  full  liberty  to  deal  as  it  pleased 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Scotland, 
certainly  there  would  not  have  been 
inserted  in  the  treaty  those  stringent 
clauses,  which,  while  they  maintain 
the  institutions  of  the  past,  lay  down 
rules  for  their  regulation  in  the  future. 
These  were,  to  all  intents  an(J  pur- 
poses, fundamental  conditions  of  the 
treaty;  and  to  that  treaty,  both  in 
word  and  spirit,  we  look  and  appeal. 
We  can  assure  our  friends  in  the  south 
that  they  will  hear  nothing  of  what  a 
polished  and  judicious  journalist  has 
had  the  exquisite  taste  to  term  "a 
parcel  of  trash  about  Bannockburn, 
and  sticks  of  sulphur  of  which  a  school- 
boy, in  his  calmer  moments,  might 
feel  ashamed."  We  have  no  intention 
whatever,  as  the  same  ornament  of 
letters  has  averred,  of  demanding  a 
repeal  of  the  Union — on  the  contrary, 
our  demand  resolves  itself  into  this, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  should  be 
observed,  and  the  same  consideration 
be  shown  by  Parliament  to  matters 
which  are  purely  Scottish,  as  to  those 
which  relate  exclusively  to  England. 
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And  until  it  shall  be  received  as  right- 
eous doctrine,  that  men  are  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  culpable,  in  demanding 
what  has  been  guaranteed  to  them, 
we  shall  give  such  assistance  as  lies 
in  our  power,  to  any  movement  in 
Scotland  for  the  vindication  of  the 
national  rights. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  were  just  and  equitable,  will 
not  be  disputed.  They  were  adjusted 
with  much  care,  with  much  difficulty, 
and  were,  in  many  points  of  view, 
exceedingly  favourable  to  Scotland. 
But,  unfortunately,  almost  from  the 
very  outset,  a  series  of  infringements 
began.  Mr  Burton,  who  certainly 
does  not  exaggerate  Scottish  griev- 
ances, remarks,  "  that  many  of  the 
calamities  following  on  the  Union, 
had  much  encouragement,  if  they  did 
not  spring  from  that  haughty  English 
nature  which  would  not  condescend 
to  sympathise  in,  or  even  know,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  new  fellow-coun- 
trymen." We  go  even  further  than 
this ;  for  we  are  convinced  that,  had 
the  provisions  of  the  Union  been 
scrupulously  observed,  and  a  judici- 
ous delicacy  used  in  the  framing  of 
the  new  regulations  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  fiscal 
system— had  the  pride  of  the  Scots  not 
been  wantonly  wounded,  and  a  strong 
colour  given  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
vulgar  that  the  national  cause  had 
been  betrayed — it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  no  serious  rising  would 
have  been  attempted  on  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts.  Obviously  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  English  to  have  conciliated  the 
Scots,  and  by  cautious  and  kindly 
treatment  to  have  reconciled  them  to 
their  new  position.  But  conciliation , 
is  not  one  of  the  arts  for  which  Eng- 
lishmen are  famed  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  nation  was  possess- 
ed with  the  idea  that  the  Scots  had, 
somehow  or  other,  obtained  a  better 
bargain  than  they  were  altogether 
entitled  to.  Moreover,  the  English 
were  then,  as  some  of  them  are  even 
now,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history, 
temper,  and  feelings  of  the  northern 
population.  Mr  Burton  very  justly 
remarks : — 

"  The  people  of  Scotland,  indeed,  knew 
England  much  better  than  the  people  of 
England  knew  Scotland — perhaps  as  any 
Tillage  knows  a  metropolis  better  than 


the  people  of  the  metropolis  know  the 
village.  -Those  who  pursued  historical 
literature,  it  is  true,  were  acquainted 
with  the  emphatic  history  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  were  taught  by  it  to  respect  and  fear 
them ;  but  the  ordinary  Englishman  knew 
no  more  about  them  than  he  did  about 
the  natives  of  the  Faroe  or  Scilly  isles. 
The  efforts  of  the  pamphleteers  to  make 
Scotland  known  to  the  English  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  are  like  the  mis- 
sionary efforts  at  the  present  day  to  in- 
struct people  about  the  policy  of  the 
Caffres  or  the  Japanese." 

No  sooner  was  the  Union  effected, 
than  disputes  began  about  duties. 
Illegal  seizures  of  Scottish  vessels 
were  made  by  the  authorities.  Eng- 
lishmen, wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
and  habits  of  those  among  whom  they 
were  to  reside,  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  revenue  •  and,  as 
sometimes  occurs  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  dogmatic  adherence  of  such 
men  to  the  technicalities  of  the  "  sys- 
tem" under  which  they  were  bred, 
and  their  intolerance  of  any  other 
method,  made  them  peculiarly  odious, 
and  cast  additional  unpopularity  upon 
the  English  name.  If  we  again  quote 
Mr  Burton  on  this  subject,  it  is  less 
with  the  view  of  exposing  what  for- 
merly took  place,  than  in  the  hope 
that  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  not 
altogether  inapplicable  even  now, 
may  penetrate  the  obtuse  mist  which 
shrouds  our  public  departments  ;  and 
lead  to  some  relaxation  of  that  bigot- 
ed bureaucracy  which  prevails  in 
the  Government  offices.  It  has  been, 
we  are  aware,  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  the  local  business  of  any  district 
is  best  conducted  by  a  stranger.  Our 
view  is  directly  the  reverse.  We 
maintain  that  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  is  to 
transact,  is  a  high  qualification  for  an 
official ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  opposite  system  has  been 
pursued  in  London,  under  the  baneful 
influence  of  centralisation. 

"Cause  of  enmity  still  more  formidable 
passed  across  to  Scotland  itself,  where 
the  Englishman  showed  his  least  amiable 
characteristics.  To  manage  the  revenue, 
new  commissioners  of  excise  and  customs 
were  appointed,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  Englishmen.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  subordinate  officers  trained  in 
the  English  method  of  realising  the 
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duties,  whose  distribution  throughout 
the  country  afforded  opportunities  for 
saying  that  a  swarm  of  harpies  had  been 
let  loose  on  the  devoted  land,  to  suck  its 
blood  and  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the 
oppressed  people.  The  Englishman's 
national  character  is  not  the  best  adapt- 
ed for  such  delicate  operations.  He  lays 
his  hand  to  his  functions  with  a  steady 
sternness,  and  resolute  unconsciousness 
of  the  external  conditions  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  subordinate  officer 
generally  feels  bound,  with  unhesitating 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  peculiar 
methods  followed  at  home  in  his  own  ' de- 
partment,' as  being  the  only  true  and  sound 
methods.  He  has  no  toleration  for  any 
other,  and  goes  to  his  duty  among 
strangers  as  one  surrounded  by  knaves 
and  fools,  whose  habits  and  ideas  must 
be  treated  with  disdain.  Thus  has  it 
often  happened,  that  the  collective 
honesty  arid  national  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments of  the  English  people,  have  been 
neutralised  by  the  tyrannical  pride  and 
surly  unadaptability  of  the  individual 
men  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
other  nations." 

These  arrangements  were  evidently 
unwise,  as  being  calculated  to  produce 
throughout  the  country  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  whom  the  Government  ought 
to  have  conciliated  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  There  is  much  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  as  well  as  shrewd- 
ness, among  the  Scottish  peasantry 
and  burghers ;  and  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  good-will  would  have 
been  an  effectual  barrier  against  any 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  To  that,  indeed,  as  a 
security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, they  were  well  inclined ;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  of  the  more  moment 
that  they  should  be  reconciled  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  Union. 
But  instead  of  the  fair  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  dark  one  was  imprudently 
presented  to  them.  The  taxation  was 
greatly  increased,  the  measures  alter- 
ed according  to  a  foreign  standard, 
and  a  degree  of  rigour  exercised  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  to  which  they 
had  been  previously  unaccustomed. 
Against  these  immediate  burdens  and 
innovations,  it  was  of  no  use  to  expa- 
tiate upon  future  prospects  of  national 
prosperity  as  an  off- set.  The  Com- 
mons, never  keenly  in  favour  of  the 
Union,  began  presently  to  detest  it ; 
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and,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  wish 
success  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  it  was 
pretty  generally  understood  that  they 
would  take  no  active  measures  to  op- 
pose a  rising  which  at  least  might 
have  the  effect  of  freeing  them  from  a 
burdensome  connection. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  in- 
judicious than  the  early  legislation  of 
the  United  Parliament  in  regard  to 
Scottish  affairs.  In  order  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  the  English  officers 
of  customs  and  excise  located  in  the 
north,  who  could  not  understand  the 
technicalities,  and  would  not  observe 
the  forms  of  a  law  to  which  they  were 
habitually  strangers,  it  was  determin- 
ed that  the  Scottish  Justices  of  the 
Peace  should  be  made  fac-similes  of 
the  English.  We  may  conceive  the 
horror  of  a  grim  Presbyterian  west- 
country  laird  at  finding  himself  asso- 
ciated in  the  commission  with  "  the 
most  reverent  father  in  Christ,  and 
our  faithful  counsellor,  Thomas  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  primate  of  all 
England,  and  metropolitan  thereof!  " 
Then  came  the  abolition  of  the  Scot- 
tish Privy  Council,  and  a  new  act  for 
thetrial  of  treason,  superseding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  and 
introducing  the  commission,  unintelli- 
gible to  Scottish  ears,  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  This  was  passed  in  the  face 
of  the  united  opposition  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  Scottish  members.  Then 
came  the  Patronage  Act,  which  effect- 
ed a  schism  in  the  church,  and  others 
more  or  less  injurious  or  injudicious ; 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  of  Mr  Burton,  "  that  Eng- 
lish statesmen,  had  they  desired  to 
alienate  Scotland,  and  create  a  pre- 
mature revulsion  against  the  Union, 
could  not  have  pursued  a  course  bet- 
ter directed  to  such  an  end."  In  fact, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  was  at  one 
time  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  Scot- 
tish members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  almost  to  a  man  return- 
ed on  the  Revolution  interest,  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering* 
the  propriety  of  taking  steps  to  have 


the  Union  dissolved  ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  was  a  single  dissen- 
tient voice.  Lockhart,  the  member 
for  Mid-Lothian,  who  summoned  the 
meeting,  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
statement,  the  most  important  points 
of  which  were  as  follows :  "  That  the 
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Scots  trade  was  sunk  and  destroyed 
by  the  many  prohibitions,  regulations, 
and  impositions  on  it,  and  the  heavy 
taxes  imposed  on  the  native  produce 
and  manufacture  (all  which  were  cal- 
culated and  adapted  to  the  conveni- 
ency  and  circumstances  of  England, 
with  which  those  of  Scotland  did  no- 
ways correspond) ;  and  that  the  coun- 
try was  exhausted  of  money,  by  the 
remittance  of  so  great  a  part  of  the 
public  taxes,  and  the  great  recourse 
of  so  many  Scotsmen  to  London :  if 
matters  stood  long  on  such  a  footing, 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  Scotland  was 
unavoidable;  that  from  the  haughty 
and  insolent  treatment  we  had  lately 
received,  it  was  sufficiently  evident 
we  could  expect  no  just  redress  from 
the  English."  The  result  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  communication  with  the 
Scottish  Representative  Peers,  who 
were  also  by  this  time  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  Union  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Findlater,  selected  as  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  party,  moved  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
equal  division  of  the  members  present. 
The  motion  was  lost  by  the  small 
majority  of  three  upon  the  proxies. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  debate 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his  brother, 
Lord  Hay,  both  warm  friends  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  motion  ;  thus  show- 
ing how  keenly  and  universally  the 
attempt  to  provincialise  Scotland  was 
felt  by  all  classes.  It  became  evident 
that,  under  such  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration, Scotland  could  not  long  re- 
main tranquil ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne  was  followed 
by  the  raising  of  the  insurrectionary 
standard. 

Mar's  rebellion  was  at  length  quell- 
ed, mainly  through  the  efforts  and 
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Secretary,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
people  or  their  laws,  was  perfectly 
competent  to  superintend  their  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  that  of  the  other 
country.  Such  an  arrangement  as 
this,  however,  was  too  preposterous 
to  remain  unaltered.  The  English 
Secretary  might  just  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Muscovy  as  those  of  Scotland  ;  and, 
in  process  of  time,  the  functions  of 
Secretary  were  quietly  handed  over 
to  the  Lord  Advocate — a  combination 
of  which  the  country  has  had  much 
reason  to  complain,  and  which  it  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  tolerate  longer. 
The  history  of  the  country  between 
1715  and  1745,  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  during  which  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  exercised  a  sort  of 
provisional  vice-royalty,  little  else 
than  a  catalogue  of  repeated  innova- 
tions and  dissensions.  At  that  time 
Scotland  was  regarded  by  English 
statesmen  as  a  dangerous  and  smoul- 
dering volcano  ;  and  fully  half  a  cen- 
tury, dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Union,  went  by,  before  anything  like 
a  feeling  of  cordiality  was  established 
between  the  two  nations. 

When  we  regard  Scotland  as  it  is 
now — tranquil,  prosperous,  and  enter- 
prising— we  are  naturally  led  to  wonder 
at  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
change.  The  change,  however,  is  not 
in  the  character  of  the  people :  they 
are  still  as  jealous  of  what  they  esteem 
to  be  their  just  rights  and  guaranteed 
privileges  as  ever  ;  but  they  have  felt, 
and  fully  appreciate,  the  advantages 
which  they  have  derived  from  the 
union  ;  a  closer  intercourse  has  taught 
them  to  respect  and  admire  the  many 
estimable  qualities  of  the  English  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  perceive  that  a  very 
great  deal  of  the  aggression  of  which 
their  fathers  complained,  and  which 


personal  popularity  of  the  Duke  of    led  not  only  to  heartburnings  but  to 


Argyle.  In  all  human  probability  it 
never  would  have  taken  place,  but  for 
the  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
tTacobites  by  the  universal  discontent 
of  Scotland.  But  in  spite  of  every 
warning,  the  ministers  of  the  day  per- 
severed in  a  line  of  conduct  most  of- 
fensive to  the  northern  population. 
They  suppressed  the  important  office 
of  the  Scottish  Secretary  of  State,  as 
if  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  were  of 
so  little  importance,  that  an  English 


civil  strife,  arose  rather  from  ignorance 
than  from  deliberate  intention  of  of- 
fence. And  if,  even  now,  there  are 
some  matters  with  regard  to  which 
they  consider  that  they  have  not  re- 
ceived justice,  these  have  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  made  the  subjects  of  a 
reckless  agitation.  No  one  believes 
that  there  is  any  design  on  the  part  of 
England  to  deal  unkindly  or  unfairly 
with  her  sister.  We  may,  indeed, 
complain  that  purely  Scottish  matters 
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are  treated  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  then,  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  know  very  little  indeed  of 
the  Scottish  laws  and  institutions. 
There  is  some  truth  in  one  observa- 
tion of  the  Times— though  the  writer 
intended  it  for  a  sneer — "  that  the 
Scottish  representatives  in  London  are 
not  only  regarded  with  the  deepest 
respect,  but  to  them  the  highest  of  all 
compliments  is  paid  —  namely,  that 
when  a  Scotch  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  almost  invariably  the 
matter  is  left  to  their  own  decision, 
without  interference  of  any  kind." 
If  the  Times  could  have  added  that 
Scottish  business  obtained  that  promi- 
nence to  which  it  is  entitled — that  our 
bills  were  not  invariably  shuffled  off 
and  postponed,  as  if  they  related  to 
matters  of  no  moment  whatever — the 
statement  might  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory. Even  as  it  is,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  stand  greatly  upon  our 
dignity.  Neglect  is,  upon  the  whole, 
preferable  to  over-legislation  ;  and  we 
are  not  covetous  of  the  repetition  of 
such  experiments  as  were  made  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  our  banking 
system.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  be- 
yond an  occasional  grumble  at  slight 
and  delay,  there  has  been  no  serious 
remonstrance  on  this  head.  What  we 
do  remonstrate  against  is,  that  while 
exposed  to  an  equal  taxation  with 
England,  Scotland  does  not  receive 
the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same, 
encouragement  for  her  national  insti- 
tutions, and  that  her  local  interests 
are  not  properly  cared  for  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government. 

We  are  very  anxious  that  this  mat- 
ter should  be  stated  fairly  and  calmly, 
so  that  our  brethren  in  the  south  may 
judge  for  themselves  whether  or  not 
there  is  substantive  reason  in  the  ap- 
peal for  u  Justice  to  Scotland"  which, 
having  been  faintly  audible  for  many 
years,  is  now  sounded  throughout  the 
land.  We  have  anything  but  a  wish 
to  make  mountains  out  of  molehills, 
or  to  magnify  and  parade  trifles  as 
positive  grievances.  Therefore  we 
shall  not  allude  to  such  matters  as 
heraldic  arrangements,  though  why 
the  stipulations  made  by  treaty  with 
regard  to  these  should  be  violated  or 
overlooked,  we  cannot  comprehend. 


If  emblems  are  to  be  retained  at  all, 
they  ought  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  position  of  the  things  which 
they  represent.  Our  real  complaints, 
however,  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
will  admit  of  so  easy  a  remedy  as  the 
application  of  a  painter's  brush,  or  a 
readjustment  of  quarterings ;  nor  can 
they  be  laughed  down  by  silly  sneers 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Scottish  Lion. 
They  are  substantial  and  specific ; 
and  both  the  honour  and  the  interest 
of  Scotland  are  concerned  in  obtain- 
ing their  redress. 

And  first  we  maintain,  and  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  our  present 
arrangements  as  proof,  that  the  equal- 
ity established  between  England  and 
Scotland  has  been  observed  only  as 
regards  equality  of  taxation,  but  has 
been  disregarded  in  the  matter  of 
allowances.  We  ask  Englishmen, 
against  whom  the  charge  of  pecuniary 
injustice  has  almost  never  been  made, 
and  who  frequently  have  erred,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  connection  and  subsidy, 
on  the  other  side,  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  facts  which  we  are 
about  to  adduce. 

The  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Union 
was  to  establish  uniformity  of  trade 
and  privilege,  internal  and  external, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  to 
equalise  taxation  and  burdens;  and 
to  extinguish  all  trace  of  separate 
interest  in  matters  purely  imperial. 
But  it  was  not  intended  by  the  Union 
to  alter  or  innovate  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  either  country — on  the 
contrary,  these  were  strictly  excepted 
and  provided  for.  The  previous  acts, 
both  of  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
Parliaments,  remained  in  force,  appli- 
cable to  the  two  countries:  but,  for 
the  future,  all  legislation  was  to  be 
intrusted  to  one  body,  "  to  be  styled 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain." 
Referring  again  to  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  we  find  anxious  and  careful 
provision  made  for  the  maintenance 
in  Scotland  of  three  national  institu- 
tions, the  Church,  the  Courts,  and 
the  Universities ;  all  of  which  the 
united  legislature  was  bound  to  re- 
cognise and  protect.  In  short,  the 
whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Treaty 
is,  that,  without  altering  national  in- 
stitutions, equality  should  be  observ- 
ed 'as  much  as  possible  in  the  future 
administration  of  the  countries. 
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It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
Union  implied  no  real  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  people.  Lon- 
don, to  the  exclusion  of  Edinburgh, 
became  the  seat  of  government. 
Thither  the  nobility  and  wealthier 
gentry  were  drawn,  and  there  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  was  expended.  That 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  which  was  made, 
and  the  Scots  were  too  shrewd  not  to 
perceive  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  advantages  which  the  union  of- 
fered, seemed,  in  prospect  at  least,  to 
counterbalance  the  sacrifice ;  and  it 
was  understood  that,  though  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  was  abolished,  and 
the  great  offices  of  state  suppressed, 
the  remanent  local  institutions  were 
to  receive  from  the  British  govern- 
ment that  consideration  and  support 
which  was  necessary  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  state  of  existence. 

It  is  almost  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Treaty  of  Union  was  not  more  distinct 
and  specific  on  those  points ;  and  that 
no  stipulation  was  made  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
revenue  raised  from  Scotland  within 
her  bounds.  That  such  a  guarantee 
would  have  been  advantageous  is  now 
evident ;  for,  instead  of  diminishing, 
the  tendency  towards  centralisation 
has  become  greater  than  ever.  No 
government  has  tried  to  check  it — in- 
deed, we  question  whether  public  men 
are  fully  aware  of  its  evil. 

As  a  country  advances  in  wealth, 
the  seat  of  government  will  always 
prove  the  centre  point  of  attraction. 
The  fascinations  of  the  court,  the  con- 
course of  the  nobility,  the  necessary 
throng  of  the  leading  commoners  of 
Britain  during  the  parliamentary  sea- 
sou,  are  all  in  favour  of  the  metropolis. 
To  this,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  must 
submit,  and  do  so  cheerfully  ;  but  not 
by  any  means  because  we  are  in  the 
situation  of  an  English  province.  It 
never  was  intended  to  make  us  such, 
nor  could  the  whole  power  of  England, 
however  exerted,  have  degraded  us  to 
that  position.  London  is  not  our 
capital  city,  nor  have  we  any  interest 
in  its  aggrandisement.  We  do  not 
acknowledge  the  authority,  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  of  the  Chief- Justice  of 
England — we  are  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  southern  Ecclesiasti- 


cal Courts.  These  are  not  accidental 
exceptions ;  they  are  necessary  parts 
of  the  system  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  all  things  concerning 
our  local  administration,  we  were  to 
have  local  courts,  local  powers,  and  a 
local  executive.  We  complain  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
has  not  been  observed.  Our  Boards 
of  Custom  and  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise have  been  abolished ;  the  revenues 
of  the  Scottish  Woods  and  Forests  are 
administered  in  London,  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  English  purposes  ; 
and  a  like  centralisation  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  departments  of  the 
Stamps  and  Post-office. 

But  lest  it  should  be  said  that  these 
are  grievances  more  shadowy  than 
real,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests  mentioned  above»  The 
hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown 
in  Scotland  amount  to  a  very  large 
sum,  all  of  which  is  sent  to  Lon- 
don, but  hardly  a  penny  of  it  ever 
returns.  Holyrood,  Dunfer  inline, 
Linlithgow  —  all  our  old  historical 
buildings  and  objects  of  interest,  are 
allowed  to  crumble  into  decay ;  be- 
cause the  administration  of  a  fund 
which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  such 
purposes  is  confided  to  Englishmen, 
who  care  nothing  whatever  about  the 
matter.  By  one  vote  in  the  present 
year,  £181,960  were  devoted  to  the 
repair  and  embellishment  of  royal 
palaces,  parks,  and  pleasure-grounds 
in  England ;  but  it  seems  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  there  are  no  funds  avail- 
able for  the  repair  of  Holyrood.  Of 
course  there  can  be  no  funds,  if  all  our 
money  is  to  be  squandered  in  the 
south,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  £10,000  lavished  upon  Hamp- 
den  Court,  where  royalty  never  re- 
sides. Of  course  there  can  be  no 
funds,  if  £40,000  is  given  for  a 
palm- house  at  Kew,  and  upwards  of 
£62,000  for  royal  parks  in  England. 
But  there  are  funds,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  public  accounts,  arising 
from  the  revenue  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland,  though  most  unjustly  di- 
verted to  other  than  Scottish  pur- 
poses. It  may  be,  however,  that, 
very  soon,  no  such  funds  will  re- 
main. A  large  portion  of  the  Crown 
property  situated  in  Scotland  has 
been  advertised  for  public  sale;  and 
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we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  not 
even  a  fractional  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds will  be  applied  to  the  North  of 
the  Tweed.  Now,  if  the  management 
of  this  branch  of  the  Re  venue  had  been 
intrusted  to  a  board  in  Edinburgh  (as 
it  formerly  was,  before  the  Barons  of 
Exchequer  were  abolished),  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  without  asking  or 
receiving  one  shilling  of  English 
money,  we  could  have  effectually  res- 
cued ourselves  from  the  reproach  to 
which  we  are  daily  subjected  by 
strangers,  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  centralisation  has 
been  carried.  They  look  with  won- 
der and  sorrow  at  Holyrood,  with  her 
ruined  chapel,  and  the  bones  of  our 
Scottish  kings  and  queens  exposed  to 
the  common  gaze,  and  ask  whether 
they  really  are  among  a  people  famous 
for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
cleave  to  the  memories  of  the  past, 
and  to  the  recollections  of  their  for- 
mer glories.  Peering  through  the 
bars  of  that  charnel  vault  where  the 
giant  skeleton  of  Darnley  is  thrown 
beside  the  mouldering  remains  of 
those  who  once  wore  the  crown  and 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Scotland,  they 
can  recall  no  parallel  instance  of  de- 
secration save  the  abominable  viola- 
tion of  the  sepulchres  of  St  Denis  by 
the  base  republican  rabble.  And  who 
are  to  blame  for  this  ?  Not  certainly 
the  Scottish  people,  but  those  who 
have  diverted  the  revenues  applicable 
to  purely  national  objects,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  English  palaces  and  the 
purchase  of  London  parks. 

Centralisation  has  deprived  us  of 
several  important  offices  which  could 
have  been  filled  quite  as  economically 
and  efficiently  for  the  public  service 
in  Scotland  as  in  the  south.  We  are 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  useless  offices,  but  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  such  and 
places  of  responsibility,  where  local 
knowledge  becomes  a  very  high  qua- 
lification. It  is  impossible  that  a 
board,  sitting  in  London,  can  give  the 
same  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  or  conduct  business  so  effec- 
tually, as  if  it  was  located  among 
them.  But,  besides  this,  it  seems  to 
be  a  settled  matter  that  Scottish  offi- 
cial appointments  are  to  be  remune- 
rated on  a  different  scale  from  that 
which  is  applied  in  England  and  in 
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Ireland.  Why  is  it  that  our  offi- 
cials— in  the  Edinburgh  Post-office, 
for  example — are  paid  at  a  far  lower 
rate  than  those  who  perform  the 
same  duties  in  London  and  in  Dub- 
lin? Is  it  because  Ireland  contri- 
butes more  than  we  do  to  the  reve- 
nue? Let  us  see.  The  revenue  of 
Scotland  for  the  year  ending  1852 
was  £6,164,804,  of  which  there  was 
expended  in  the  country  £400,000, 
leaving  £5,764,804,  which  was  remit- 
ted to  London.  The  revenue  of 
Ireland  for  the  same  period  was 
£4,000,681,  of  which  there  was  ex- 
pended in  Ireland  £3,847,134  ;  leav- 
ing a  balance  merely  of  £153,547. 
Have  the  people  of  Scotland  no 
reason  to  complain  whilst  this  mon- 
strous inequality  is  tolerated  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Universities, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  a  Government  so 
zealous  as  the  present  affects  to  be  in 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  Lord 
John  Russell  in  particular,  ought  to 
be  objects  of  considerable  interest. 
Let  us  see  how  they  have  been  treat- 
ed. In  the  year  1826  a  Commissioner 
was  appointed  by  George  IV.  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and  to  report  thereon. 
The  Commissioners,  of  whom  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  one,  made  a 
report  in  1831,  to  the  effect  that,  in 
general,  the  chairs  were  scandalously 
ill- endowed,  and  that  adequate  and 
complete  provision  should  be  made  in 
all  the  Universities,  so  that  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Chairs  "should  at  all 
times  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  men 
of  literature  and  science."  Four  or  five 
bulky  blue-books  of  evidence,  &c.,  were 
issued  ;  but  the  only  party  connected 
with  literature  who  derived  any  bene- 
fit from  the  commission,  was  the  Eng- 
lish printer.  Not  a  step  has  been 
taken  in  consequence  by  any  adminis- 
tration, although  two -and- twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  report  was  given 
in !  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  no  objection 
to  found  and  endow  Popish  colleges  in 
Ireland,  but  he  would  not  listen  to 
the  representations  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Protestant  colleges  of  Scotland. 
In  consequence,  the  emolument  drawn 
from  many  Chairs  in  Scotland  is 
under  £250  per  annum,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Crown  is  patron  !  Such  is 
the  liberality  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  Scottish  education 
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in  its  highest  branches,  even  with  the 
most  positive  reports  recorded  in  its 
favour  !  As  for  museums,  antiquarian 
and  scientific  societies  and  the  like, 
they  are  left  entirely  dependent  upon 
private  support.  We  do  not  say  that 
a  Government  is  bound  to  expend  the 

Eublic  money  upon  such  objects  as  the 
itter ;  but  it  is  at  all  events  bound 
to  be  impartial ;  and  really,  when  we 
look  at  the  large  sums  devoted  every 
year  as  a  matter  of  course  to  London 
andDublin,  while  Edinburgh  is  passed 
over  without  notice,  we  have  a  right 
to  know  for  what  offence  on  our  part 
we  experience  such  insulting  neglect. 
This  is,  moreover,  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  in- 
asmuch as,  if  Edinburgh  is  still  to  be 
regarded  as  a  capital  city,  she  is  en- 
titled to  fair  consideration  and  sup- 
port in  all  things  relating  to  the 
diffusion  of  arts  and  science.  We  do 
not  desire  to  see  the  multiplication  of 
British  museums ;  but  we  wish  to 
participate  directly  in  that  very  lavish 
expenditure  presently  confined  to 
London,  for  what  are  called  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  If  we  are  made  to  pay 
for  pictures,  let  us  at  least  have  some 
among  us,  so  that  our  artists  may  de- 
rive the  benefit.  We  have  all  the 
materials  and  collections  for  a  geolo- 
gical museum  in  Edinburgh,  but  the 
funds  for  the  building  are  denied. 
Nevertheless,  a  grant  of  £18,000  per 
annum  is  made  from  the  public  money 
to  the  geological  museums  of  London 
and  Dublin. 

Passing  from  these  things,  and  re- 
ferring to  public  institutions  of  a 
strictly  charitable  nature,  we  find  no 
trace  whatever  of  state  almonry  in 
Scotland.  Dublin  last  year  received 
for  its  different  hospitals  £23,654  of 
state  money.  Edinburgh  has  never 
received  the  smallest  contribution. 
Can  any  one  explain  to  us  why  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  called  upon  to 
maintain  their  own  police,  while  that 
of  London  receives  annually  £13 1,000, 
that  of  Dublin  £36,000,  and  that  of 
the  Irish  counties  £487,000— or  why 
one  half  of  the  constabulary  expense 
in  the  counties  of  England  is  de- 
frayed from  the  consolidated  fund, 
while  no  such  allowance  is  made  to 
Scotland?  We  should  like  very 
much  to  hear  Mr  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Palmerston  upon  that  subject. 


It  is  anything  but  an  agreeable  task 
for  us  to  repeat  the  items  of  grievance, 
of  which  these  are  only  a  part.  There 
are  others  highly  discreditable  to  the 
Government,  such  as  the  continued 
delay,  in  spite  of  constant  application, 
to  devote  any  portion  of  the  public 
money  to  the  formation  of  harbours 
of  refuge  on  the  east  and  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland,  where  shipwrecks 
frequently  occur.     But  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  has  been  said  to 
prove  that,  while  subjected  to  the 
same  taxation,  Scotland  does  not  re- 
ceive the  same  measure  of  allowances 
and  encouragements  as  England,  and 
that  the  system  of  centralisation  has 
been  carried  to  a  pernicious  and  un- 
justifiable length.     If  these  are  not 
grievances,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  may  be  the  true  meaning 
of  that  term.  To  many  of  the  English 
public  they  must  be  new,  as  we  have 
no  doubt  they  are  startling ;  for  the 
general  impression  is,  that  Scotsmen, 
on  the  whole,  know  pretty  well  how 
to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  are 
tolerably  alive  to  their  own  interest. 
That  is  undeniable ;  but  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  manage  our  own  affairs.     England 
has  relieved  us  of  the  trouble ;  which 
latter,  however,  we  would  not  grudge 
to  bestow,  if  allowed  to  do  so.    But 
our  grounds  of  complaint  are  not  new 
to  statesmen  and  officials  of  every 
party.      Representation  after  repre- 
sentation has  been  made,  but  made 
in  vain.     The  press  of  Scotland  has, 
year  after  year,  charged  the  Govern- 
ment with  neglect  of  Scottish  interests, 
and  warned  it  against  persevering  in 
such  a  course  ;  but  without  effect. 
The  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
agitate  has  been  construed  into  indif- 
ference ;  and  now,  when  the  national 
voice  is  raised  in  its  own  defence,  we 
are  taunted  with  previous  silence  I 

Now,  we  beg  to  repeat  again,  what 
we  have  already  expressed,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  is  the  wish  of 
Englishmen,  or  of  English  statesmen, 
that  we  should  be  so  unfairly  treated. 
Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
some  of  the  latter  have  expressed 
their  conviction  that  Scottish  affairs 
are  not  well  administered,  and  that 
great  reason  of  complaint  exists.  That 
is  consoling,  perhaps,  but  not  satis- 
factory. We  are  told  that  we  ought 
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to  be  very  proud,  because,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  Scotsman  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  As  yet  we 
have  seen  no  reason  to  plume  our- 
selves upon  that  accident,  which  in 
no  way  adds  materially  to  the  na- 
tional glory.  We  shall  reserve  our 
jubilation  thereon,  until  we  have  a 
distinct  assurance  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
is  prepared  to  grant  us  substantial 
justice.  Of  that,  as  yet,  no  indica- 
tion has  been  afforded  ;  and,  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  were  it  only  for  the 
grace  of  the  movement,  we  would  far 
rather  see  the  reforms  and  readjust- 
ments we  require  conceded  to  us,  as 
matter  of  right,  by  an  English  than 
by  a  Scottish  Premier.  What  we 
seek  is  neither  favour  nor  jobbing,  but 
that  attention  to  our  interests  which 
is  our  due.  If  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
fit  to  render  it  now,  we  shall,  of 
course,  be  very  glad  to  receive  it; 
but  we  do  not  entertain  extravagant 
expectations  from  that  quarter.  If 
his  heart  had  really  been  warmly  with 
the  country  of  his  birth,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  suppose  that,  having 
set  his  name,  as  he  did,  to  a  strong 
report  in  favour  of  assistance  to  the 
Scottish  universities,  he  would  have 
allowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  elapse  without  mooting  the  subject, 
either  as  a  peer  of  Parliament,  or  as 
an  influential  member  of  more  than  one 
Cabinet ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that,  with  the  most  deplorable  schism 
in  the  history  of  the  national  Church 
of  Scotland — the  more  deplorable,  be- 
cause it  might  have  been  prevented  by 
wise  and  timely  legislation — his  name 
is  inseparably  connected.  Therefore, 
in  so  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned, 
we  see  no  especial  reason  for  glorifica- 
tion in  the  fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
a  peer  of  Scotland.  That  Lord  Camp- 
bell, who,  as  the  Times  avers,  "  holds 
the  highest  common  law  appointment 
in  the  three  kingdoms,"  was  born  in 
Cupar,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Fife, 
by  no  means  reconciles  us  to  the  fact 
of  an  unfair  application  of  the  revenue. 
Lord  Brougham,  we  believe,  first  saw 
the  light  in  Edinburgh — is  his  subse- 
quent occupation  of  the  woolsack  to  be 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
citizens  of  the  Scottish  metropolis 
should  be  compelled  to  maintain  their 
own  police,  when  those  of  London 
and  Dublin  are  paid  out  of  the  impe- 
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rial  revenue?  Really  it  would  ap- 
pear that  notorieties  are  sometimes 
expensive  productions.  With  pro- 
found respect  for  the  eminent  indivi- 
duals referred  to,  we  would  rather, 
on  the  whole,  surrender  the  credit  of 
their  birth,  than  accept  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  vested  rights  of  the 
nation. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  reality  of 
the  grievance  is  made  out — as  to 
which  we  presume  there  can  be  no 
question,  for  the  matters  we  have 
referred  to  are  of  public  notoriety- 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  re- 
medy ought  to  be  applied.  Undoubt- 
edly much  is  in  the  power  of  Minis- 
ters. They  may  select  more  than 
one  point  of  grievance  for  curative 
treatment;  and  Mr  Gladstone  may 
possibly  endeavour,  in  his  next  finan- 
cial arrangements,  to  atone  for  past 
neglect ;  but  it  is  not  by  such  means 
as  these  that  the  evil  can  be  wholly 
eradicated.  We  must  look  to  the 
system  in  order  to  ascertain  why 
Scotland  should  have  been  exposed 
so  long  to  so  much  injustice ;  and, 
believing  as  we  do,  that  there  was  no 
deliberate  intention  to  slight  her  in- 
terests, we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fault  has  arisen  from 
the  utterly  inadequate  provision  made 
by  the  State  for  the  administration  of 
her  internal  affairs. 

The  absurd  idea  that  the  true  posi- 
tion of  Scotland  is  merely  that  of  a 
province,  has  received  countenance 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Mini- 
ster in  the  British  Cabinet  directly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
Scottish  affairs.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
Home  Secretary  for  the  United  King- 
dom ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
the  holder  of  that  office  to  have 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  internal  rela- 
tions of  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
general,  knows  nothing  about  us,  and 
is  compelled  to  rely,  in  almost  every 
case,  upon  the  information  which  he 
receives  from  the  Lord  Advocate. 
Now,  the  position  of  a  Lord  Advocate 
is  this  :  He  must  be  a  Scottish  bar- 
rister, and  he  usually  is  one  who  has 
risen  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
But  he  has  had  no  experience  of  public 
affairs,  and  usually  little  intercourse 
with  public  men,  before  he  receives 
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her  Majesty's  commission  as  first  law 
officer  of  the  Crown.  He  has  not  been 
trained  to  Parliament,  for  a  Scottish 
barrister  is  necessarily  tied  to  his  own 
courts,  and  cannot,  as  his  English 
brethren  may,  prosecute  his  profession 
while  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
Thus,  even  supposing  him  to  be  a  man 
of  real  eminence  and  ability — and  we 
are  glad  to  express  our  opinion  that, 
of  late  years,  the  office  has  been 
worthily  filled — he  enters  the  House 
of  Commons  without  parliamentary 
experience,  and  has  very  little  leisure 
allowed  him  to  acquire  it.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  is,  as  public  prosecutor, 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  criminal  business  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  is  the  Crown  adviser  in  civil 
cases.  Then  he  has  his  own  practice 
to  attend  to,  which  generally  increases 
rather  than  diminishes  after  his  offi- 
cial elevation ;  and  in  attending  to 
that  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  absent  from 
London  during  half  the  parliamentary 
session — in  fact,  is  seldom  there,  ex- 
cept when  some  important  bill  under 
his  especial  charge  is  in  progress. 
Besides  this,  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate is  understood  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  bench.  One  gentleman, 
now  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
did  not  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  three  months,  and  never-  had 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  the  course 
of  last  year  (1852),  no  less  than  three 
individuals  were  appointed  Lords  Ad- 
vocate in  succession,  and  two  of  them 
did  not  sit  in  the  House.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  it  rarely  happens 
that  a  Lord  Advocate  can  acquire  a 
reputation  for  statesmanship — he  has 
neither  the  time,  the  training,  the 
facilities,  nor  the  ordinary  motives  of 
doing  so.  At  any  moment,  even  on 
the  eve  of  completing  some  important 
national  measure,  he  may  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bench,  and,  in  such  an 
event,  the  interests  of  the  country 
are  tied  up  until  his  successor  in 
office  has  been  able  to  procure  a 
seat,  and  has  become,  in  some  mea- 
sure, reconciled  to  the  novel  atmos- 
phere of  St  Stephen's. 

This  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  bad 
system.  The  peculiar  legal  functions 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  are,  in  addition 
to  his  private  practice,  a  burden  quite 
heavy  enough  for  any  single  pair  of 
shoulders  to  sustain ;  nor  is  it  con- 


sonant either  with  the  dignity  or  the 
convenience  of  the  country,  that  he 
should  be  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  as- 
sessor or  adviser  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  ought  certainly  to  be  ill- 
Parliament,  as  the  Attorney- General 
of  England  is,  to  give  advice  in  legal 
matters,  but  no  further.  The  training 
of  the  bar  is  not  by  any  means  that 
which  tends  to  the  development  of 
administrative  qualities  ;  and,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  we  have  shown  that 
the  precarious  nature  of  the  office  must 
preclude  the  holder  of  it  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  official  experience.  BntT 
in  fact,  as  those  who  have  had  public 
business  to  transact  in  London  know 
full  well,  there  is  no  order  or  ar- 
rangement whatever  provided  for  the 
administration  of  Scottish  affairs. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  deputation 
sent  to  London  about  some  local 
matter.  They  naturally,  in  the  first 
instance,  direct  their  steps  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  who,  if  in  town — 
by  no  means  a  certain  occurrence — 
receives  them  with  great  courtesy, 
listens  to  their  story,  and  then,  re- 
gretting that  the  subject  in  question 
does  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  his 
department,  refers  them  to  the  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  They  recount 
their  tale  to  that  official,  who  really 
seems  to  exhibit  some  interest,  but 
discovers,  after  a  time,  that  they 
should  have  made  application  to  the 
Board  of  Woods  and  Forests.  Thither 
they  go,  and  are  probably  referred  to 
some  clerk  or  under-secretary,  brim- 
ful of  conceit,  and  exclusively  English 
in  his  notions.  He  refers  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  but  that 
man  of  figures  is  too  busy  to  listen  to 
them,  and  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter.  He  suggests  an  application 
to  the  Home  Secretary.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  the  pink  of  politeness,  smiles, 
bows,  and  remits  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  Advocate.  By  this 
time  half  the  deputation  have  left, 
and  the  others  are  savage  and  ex- 
cited. They  are  advised  to  memo- 
rialise the  Treasury,  which  they  do, 
and  receive  an  immediate  reply  that 
"  my  Lords "  will  take  the  matter 
into  their  consideration.  And  so  in 
all  probability  they  do  ;  but  it  turns 
out  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  a 
ruling  voice  in  the  matter  ;  and, 
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as  his  financial  arrangements  for  the 
year  are  already  made,  the  application 
must  stand  over  to  be  considered  at  a 
future  period. 

It  is  now  full  time  that  a  new 
order  of  things  should  be  introduced, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  Scotland  should 
be  administered  by  a  responsible  Se- 
cretary of  State  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  We  have,  on  every  ground, 
full  right  to  demand  this.  The  pub- 
lic revenue  levied  from  Scotland  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  Holland, 
Belgium,  Naples,  Sardinia,  or  Sweden 
and  Norway.  It  is  larger  than  the 
combined  revenues  of  Bavaria,  Den- 
mark, Greece,  and  Switzerland.  The 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  one-third  less 
than  ours,  and  yet  Ireland  has  not 
only  a  Secretary  of  State,  but  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant.  Noone  surely  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  interests  here  involved 
are  too  trifling  to  require  superintend- 
ence, or  that  any  organisation  would 
be  superfluous.  For  our  own  part, 
having  watched  narrowly  for  years  the 
working  of  the  present  absurd  and  un- 
regulated system,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  our  conviction  that  justice 
never  can,  and  never  will,  be  done  to 
Scotland  until  its  affairs  are  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  separate 
Secretary  of  State.  This  point  can- 
not be  pressed  too  strongly.  The 
wealth,  importance,  and  position  of 
the  country  justify  the  demand  ;  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
one  sound  or  substantial  reason  for 
denying  it. 

Another  point,  and  it  is  one  of  vast 
importance,  is  to  insist  that,  at  the 
next  adjustment  of  the  representation, 
Scotland  shall  send  its  just  proportion 
of  members  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. At  present,  whether  the  test 
of  revenue  or  of  population  be  ap- 
plied, we  are  inadequately  represented 
as  contrasted  with  England.  We  pay 
more  than  a  ninth  of  the  whole  re- 
venue of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  we 
have  only  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  re- 
presentation. It  is  quite  necessary 
that  this  should  be  remedied,  so  that 
our  interests  may  be  properly  and 
efficiently  attended  to  in  the  legisla- 
ture. We  care  not  what  criterion  is 
taken— whether  that  of  revenue  or 


that  of  population— but  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  and  expect,  that  in 
this  matter  also  we  shall  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  same  measure 
which  is  applied  to  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  each  of  our 
Scottish  members  represents  an  ave- 
rage population  of  54,166  ;  whilst  one 
member  is  returned  for  every  35,845 
of  the  population  of  England.  The 
apportionment  ought  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  some  clear,  intelligible  prin- 
ciple— not  by  a  mere  flourish  of  the 
pen,  or  an  arbitrarily  assumed  figure. 
With  a  responsible  Minister,  and  an 
adequate  representation,  attention  to 
the  interests  of  Scotland  would  be 
secured ;  and  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country  to  bestir  himself  for  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objects. 

We  have  not  approached  this  sub- 
ject with  any  feeling  of  exacerbation. 
In  demonstrating  wherein  Scotland 
has  not  received  its  proper  meed  of 
justice  and  consideration,  we  have 
been  careful  to  avoid  rash  strictures 
or  unworthy  reflections  upon  our 
neighbours.  If  in  some  things  we 
have  suffered  from  neglect,  and  in 
others  from  innovation,  we  must  not 
hastily  conclude  that  there  is  a  de- 
liberate intention  anywhere  to  deprive 
us  of  our  due.  The  form  in  which 
our  affairs  have  been  administered  for 
well-nigh  a  hundred  years,  is,  as  we 
believe  we  have  shown,  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended  ;  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
lation  of  the  country  ought,  long  ago, 
to  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  a 
more  rational  arrangement.  There  is 
no  occasion,  in  a  matter  of  this  sort, 
for  any  appeal  to  national  feelings, 
which  indeed  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  rouse.  The  case  is  a  very  clear 
one,  founded  upon  justice  and  public 
policy ;  and,  if  properly  urged,  no 
government  can  venture  to  treat  it 
indifferently.  But  in  whatever  way 
this  movement  may  be  met — whether 
it  is  regarded  with  sympathy,  or  re- 
plied to  by  derision — it  is  our  duty  to 
aid  in  the  assertion  of  our  country's 
rights ;  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from 
its  performance. 
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FOREIGN   ESTIMATES   OF   ENGLAND. 


WITH  what  heart  or  conscience 
can  an  English  critic  expose  the 
deficiencies  of  a  foreign  book,  "  dedi- 
cated to  the  great,  the  noble,  the  hos- 
pitable English  people"?  Upon  its 
first  page  he  finds  a  compliment  that 
cripples  his  quill.  Though  he  had 
gall  in  his  ink,  it  must  turn  to  honey 
on  his  paper.  Mr  Schlesinger  takes 
his  English  readers  and  reviewers  at 
an  unfair  advantage.  Perhaps  he 
thinks  to  treat  them  like  children, 
thrusting  a  comfit  into  their  mouths 
to  bribe  them  to  swallow  drugs.  The 
flattering  flourish  of  his  commence- 
ment may  be  intended  to  mask  the 
batteries  about  to  open.  He  gags  us 
with  a  rose,  that  we  may  silently  bear 
the  pricking  of  the  thorns. 

Inexhaustible  interest  attaches  to 
the  printed  observations  of  intelligent 
foreigners  upon  England  and  its 
capital.  The  field  is  vast,  and  has 
been  little  worked.  There  are  few 
books  upon  the  subject  either  in 
French  or  in  German,  and,  of  such  as 
there  are,  very  few  possess  merit  or 
have  met  with  success.  Defaced,  in 
a  majority  of  instances,  by  prejudice, 
triviality,  or  misappreciation,  they 
attracted  slight  notice  in  the  countries 
of  their  publication,  and  were  utterly 
unheeded  in  that  they  professed  to 
describe.  Increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication, and  more  extensive  study 
of  the  English  language  in  France 
and  Germany,  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  this  respect.  We  antici- 
pate the  appearance,  within  the  next 
twenty  years,  of  many  foreign  books 
upon  England,  and  especially  upon 
London — a  city  first  known  to  Conti- 
nentals, according  to  the  author  now 
present,  in  the  year  of  grace  1851. 
"  Stray  travellers,  bankers,  wander- 
ing artisans,  and  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, had  occasionally  let  fall  a  few 
words,  which  sounded  like  fairy  tales, 
concerning  the  greatness,  the  wealth, 
the  industry,  and  the  politics  of  the 
monster  city  of  the  West ;  but  that 
city  lay,  geographically,  too  far  out 


of  the  way,  and  the  phases  of  its  his- 
torical development  had  not  been 
sufficiently  connected  with  the  history 
of  Continental  nations,  for  it  to  be, like 
Paris,  a  favourite  object  of  travel  and 
study."  The  cosmopolitan  glass- 
house was  the  glittering  bait  which 
drew  to  our  shores  a  larger  concourse 
of  foreigners  than  England  ever  be- 
fore at  one  time  beheld,  or  than  she 
is  likely  ever  again  to  behold,  at  least 
in  our  day,  unless  in  the  rather  im- 
probable contingency  of  the  French 
Emperor's  successfully  realising  thos.e 
projects  of  invasion  some  are  disposed 
to  impute  to  him.  A  summer  of  un- 
usual beauty,  a  general  disposition  to 
show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  the  manifold  attractions  of 
that  really  wonderful  building,  unsur- 
passed save  by  the  edifice  now  rising 
from  its  remains  on  the  slope  of  a  Kent- 
ish hill,  combined  to  invest  London 
with  a  charm  to  which  foreigners  who 
had  already  visited  it  were  wholly  un- 
accustomed, and  for  which  those  who 
for  the  first  time  beheld  it  were  quite 
unprepared. 

Max  Schlesinger,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  popular  of  the  books  that  were 
written  on  the  late  Hungarian  war,  was 
amongst  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  but  must  have  resided  in  Eng- 
land for  a  longer  period  than  the  dura- 
tion of  that  exhibition.  The  first 
volume  of  his  "  Wanderings,"  which 
appeared  last  year,  was  written  in  Eng- 
land, for  he  dates  his  preface  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  does  not  profess  to 
give  an  account  of  London.  He  felt 
that  two  volumes,  compendious  though 
they  be,  would  be  insufficient  for  more 
than  a  glance  at  such  a  multitude  of 
objects  for  description,  and  of  subjects 
for  reflection  and  analysis,  as  are 
presented  by  the  overgrown  British 
metropolis,  and  he  preferred  dwelling 
upon  a  few  points  to  glancing  at  a 
great  many.  He  has  hit  upon  an 
ingenious  and  amusing  plan  for  the 
exposition  of  his  views  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  his  impartiality.  He  esta- 
blishes himself  in  an  English  family, 
in  the  terra  incognita  of  Guildford 
Street.  The  master  of  the  house,  Sir 
John,  who  is  intended  as  a  prototype 
of  his  countrymen,  is  a  thorough  John 
Bull — shrewd,  sensible,  intelligent, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  English 
prejudices,  a  warm  attachment  to  his 
country,  a  well-founded  conviction  of 
its  pre-eminence  amongst  the,  nations, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  its  institutions. 
DrKeif  (the  word  signifies  agrumbler), 
another  inmate  of  the  house,  and  an 
old  friend  of  Sir  John's,  is  an  Austrian 
journalist,  whose  pen  has  taken  liber- 
ties that  have  endangered  his  own, 
and  who  has  sought  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  begins  good-humour- 
edly  to  abuse  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  landed  in  it.  He  is  kind-hearted, 
impetuous,  excitable,  given  to  fault- 
finding and  polemics,  and  nearly  as 
much  convinced  of  German  superiority 
as  Sir  John  is  of  that  of  England. 
Then  there  is  a  Frenchman,  Tremplin, 
introduced  in  the  second  volume,  and 
who  can  see  nothing  good  out  of 
Paris.  An  Englishman  named  Frolick 
— who  conducts  the  foreigners  upon 
nocturnal  excursions  to  theatres,  gin- 
palaces,  "  penny  gaffs,"  the  purlieus 
of  Drury  Lane  and  St  Giles's,  and  to 
any  other  place  they  are  curious  to 
study — and  the  ladies  of  Sir  John's 
family,  make  up  the  list  of  characters, 
amongst  whom  there  are  occasionally 
very  amusing  dialogues,  when  the 
master  of  the  house,  Keif,  and  Tremp- 
lin, hold  stiff  disputations  as  to  the 
merits  of  their  respective  countries. 
Mr  Schlesinger's  style  is  pointed,  and 
often  humorous ;  and  the  plan*  he  has 
adopted  imparts  to  his  book  a  light- 
ness and  entertaining  quality  by  no 
means  invariably  found  in  works  of 
the  kind  ;  whilst  it  at  the  same  time 
enables  him  to  avoid  that  appearance 
of  invidious  dogmatism  which  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  pitfalls  literary  tra- 
vellers are  exposed  to  stray  into. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  the  terms 
of  his  dedication,  Mr  Schlesinger  has 
found  much  to  like  and  admire  in 
England,  and  especially  in  the  English 
nation.  His  book  is,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  favourable  to  us,  although  sar- 
castic Dr  Keif  and  that  puppy  Tremp- 
lin now  and  then  point  to  a  raw  spot. 
Evidently  well  acquainted  with  our 


language,  gifted  with  an  active  mind 
and  an  observant  eye,  he  has  no 
need  to  resort  to  the  flimsy  devices  of 
some  recent  writers  on  the  same  topic. 
There  is  solid  pabulum  in  his  pages, 
something  superior  to  the  flimsy  lucu- 
brations of  one  or  two  French  writers 
we  have  lately  fallen  in  with,  and  of 
one  of  whom  (M.  MeYy)  we  took 
notice  a  few  months  ago.  Most 
Frenchmen  who  write  about  London 
do  s'o  with  an  extremely  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Want  of 
self-confidence  is  not  a  failing  of 
theirs  ;  they  come  to  England  with  a 
mere  smattering  of  the  language,  and 
with  a  predisposition  to  dislike  the 
place  and  its  customs,  to  laugh  at  the 
people,  to  be  tortured  by  the  climate 
and  poisoned  by  the  cooks.  They  re- 
main a  short  time,  examine  nothing 
thoroughly,  nor  appreciate  anything 
impartially,  quit  the  country  with 
joy,  remember  it  with  a  shudder,  and 
write  books  in  which  burlesque  sto- 
ries and  ridiculous  exaggerations  are 
eked  out  by  denunciations  of  perpe- 
tual fogs,  and  by  hackneyed  jokes  con- 
cerning the  sun's  invisibility.  Such 
writers  may  be  sometimes  witty,  oc- 
casionally amusing,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther fair  critics  nor  reliable  authori- 
ties. 

There  is  no  plan  or  order  in  Mr 
Schlesinger's  book.  Guildford  Street 
is  his  headquarters ;  thence  he  rambles, 
usually  with  Dr  Keif,  sometimes  with 
Sir  John  and  other  companions, 
whithersoever  the  fancy  of  the  mo- 
ment leads  him.  On  their  return 
home,  from  Greenwich  or  Yauxhall, 
from  the  House  of  Commons  or  a 
minor  theatre,  or  from  a  stroll  in  the 
streets,  they  invariably  find,  no 
matter  how  late  the  hour,  the  cheer- 
"ful  tea-urn  and  smiling  female  faces 
to  welcome  them  ;  and  it  is  usually 
during  these  sober  sederunts,  whilst 
imbibing  innumerable  cups  of  bohea, 
that  Sir  John  and  Dr  Keif  hold  those 
lively  arguments  which  Mr  Schlesinger 
has  transcribed  with  stenographic 
fidelity.  We  turn  to  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  second  volume,  headed  "  West- 
minster —  The  Parliament."  Pro- 
bably no  foreigner  ever  gave  a  more 
vivid  and  correct  description  than 
this  chapter  contains  of  things  with 
which  it  takes  both  time  and  pains 
for  a  foreigner  to  become  thoroughly 
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acquainted.  Doubtless  Mr  Schlesinger 
has  been  indebted  to  reading  and  con- 
versation as  well  as  to  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  some  statistical  and  de- 
scriptive parts  of  his  work  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  English  books. 
One  entire  chapter,  that  on  Spital- 
fields,  he  acknowledges  to  have  taken 
from  such  a  source.  But  there  are 
numerous  remarkable  passages  for 
which  he  can  hardly  be  indebted  to 
anything  but  to  his  own  quick  ear  and 
sharp  eye.  In  company  with  Sir  John 
and  Dr  Keif,  he  goes  to  the  Speaker's 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  five  o'clock — bills  are  being  read — 
presently  the  debate  begins — Dr  Keif, 
who  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, is  indignant  that  the  chat  amongst 
the  members  prevents  his  hearing  the 
orators.  These,  he  is  assured  by  Sir 
John,  who  is  an  old  frequenter  of  the 
House,  are  mere  skirmishers,  of  little 
importance;  the  gossips  will  be  still 
enough  when  any  one  worth  listening 
to  rises  to  speak.  A  message  from  the 
Upper  House  fixes  the  attention  of  the 
Germans,  who  are  immensely  diverted 
by  the  formalities  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, by  the  forward  and  backward 
bowing  of  the  messengers  and  of  the 
sergeant- at- arms,  whose  official  cos- 
tume, knee-breeches  and  sword,  has 
already  excited  their  curiosity.  Mr 
Schlesinger,  a  decided  liberal  in  Ger- 
man politics,  not  unfrequently  becomes 
as  decidedly  conservative  in  treating 
of  English  customs  and  institutions. 
"  All  these  ceremonies,"  he  says, 
"are  extraordinarily  comical  to  the 
foreign  guest,  and  even  the  English- 
man, who  enters  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  the  workshop  of  his  law- 
makers, may  probably  be  rather 
startled  by  such  pigtailed  formalities, 
although  his  courts  of  justice  have 
already  accustomed  him  to  periwigs. 
In  most  Continental  states,  cere- 
monies handed  down  from  previous 
generations,  and  unsuited  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  done  away 
with  as  opportunity  offered.  People 
got  ashamed  of  perukes  and  silk 
cloaks,  and  dismissed  them  to  the 
lumber  room,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Whether  they  might  not, 
in  their  war  against  those  intrinsically 
unimportant  and  harmless  externals, 
make  a  commencement  of  more  seri- 
ous conflicts,  was  probably  overlooked. 


In  France  and  Germany  we  have 
lived  to  witness  such  conflicts.  In 
the  revolutions  of  both  those  countries 
the  war  was  in  great  measure  against 
externals,  against  abuses  of  minor 
importance,  against  titles  of  nobility, 
orders  of  knighthood,  upper  chambers, 
clerical  and  royal  prerogatives ;  but 
in  neither  did  a  compact  majority  ever 
contrive  to  seize  the  right  moment,  to 
harmonise  contradictions,  and  to  se- 
cure the  two  results  which  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  revolution — improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and 
unlimited  individual  liberty.  Where 
these  two  things  are  secured,  all  other 
difficulties  peaceably  solve  themselves. 
.  .  .  A  pacific  progress  ensues ;  a 
gradual,  but  so-much-the-safer  acti- 
vity of  reform  becomes  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  English,  even  those  belonging  to 
the  Radical  party,  have  an  instinctive 
sense  of  this  truth.  The  Lower  House 
has  never  taken  the  field  against  the 
Peers,  because  their  wives  wear  coro- 
nets in  their  hair,  or  because  the 
Queen  opens  and  closes  Parliament  in 
the  Upper  House,  upon  which  occa- 
sions the  Commons  stand  thronged 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  before  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,"  &c.  &c.  We 
pass  over  some  pages  of  interesting 
remarks  to  get  to  Mr  Schlesinger's 
sketches  of  certain  prominent  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  merely  re- 
cording, by  the  way,  this  German 
reformer's  opinion,  that  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  is  firmer  in  England  at 
the  present  day  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  before  the  clamour  of  innovation 
and  revolution  had  swept  across  the 
Channel.  We  trust  and  believe  that 
he  is  right  in  this  opinion.  We  well 
know  that  there  are,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  a  few  men,  more  noted 
for  a  certain  class  of  talent  than  re- 
spected for  consistency  and  high  prin- 
ciple, who  look  upon  the  crown  as  a 
costly  bauble,  and  would  gladly  see  it 
replaced  by  a  republican  government. 
If  they  do  not  say  as  much,  it  is  be- 
cause they  dare  not,  because  they  know 
that  the  press  and  the  public  would 
combine  to  hoot  them  down.  But  it 
is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  levelling 
principle  that  is  paramount  in  their 
hearts.  The  enunciation  of  that  prin- 
ciple, did  they  ever  contemplate  it  in 
any  form,  has  not  been  favoured  by 
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the  events  of  the  last  five  years.  Com- 
mon sense  and  shrewd  perception  are 
qualities  claimed  by  Englishmen,  and 
usually  conceded  to  them  even  by 
those  foreigners  who  like  them  least. 
We  must,  indeed,  be  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  both,  not  to  have  taken  a 
warning  from  what  we  have  beheld, 
since  18-17,  in  the  two  most  civilised 
countries  of  the  European  continent. 
There  is  little  contagion  in  such  ex- 
amples as  have  been  set  to  us.  Li- 
cense, with  despotism  as  a  sequel, 
constitutes  no  very  alluring  prospect 
to  a  nation  accustomed  to  seek  its 
prosperity  in  industry  and  order.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  the  results  of 
sudden  changes  abroad  to  desire  that 
any  we  adopt  at  home  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly gradual  and  well-considered. 
Foreign  revolutionists  have  done  us 
the  service  which  drunken  helots  were 
made  to  render  to  the  children  of 
Sparta.  We  have  learned  temperance 
from  the  spectacle  of  their  degradation. 

In  his  preface,  Mr  Schlesinger  pro- 
tests his  impartiality,  and  on  this 
score  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
him.  Some  of  his  parliamentary  por- 
traits, however,  are  perhaps  a  little 
tinged  by  his  political  predilections. 
In  the  main  they  are  extremely  cor- 
rect, and  the  likenesses  undeniable. 
Mr  Disraeli,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Palmerston,  Colonel  Sibthorp,  are  his 
four  most  prominent  pictures.  Lord 
John  himself  would  hardly  claim  the 
designation  of  "  a  great  orator "  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  German  ad- 
mirer, who,  in  other  respects,  gives  a 
truthful  and  happy  delineation  of  the 
Whig  statesman.  But  the  following 
sketch  is  the  gem  of  the  parliamentary 
chapter. 

"  '  So  that  is  my  Lord  Palmerston,' 
whispered  Dr  Keif,  parodying  his 
friend  Kappelbaumer — *  that  is  the 
"God -preserve -us"  of  all  rational 
Continental  cabinets?  He  yonder 
with  the  white  whiskers,  the  finely-cut 
features,  the  striped  neckcloth,  and  the 
brown  trousers,  which  he  probably  got 
as  a  present  from  Mazzini  ?  Yonder 
elderly  gentleman,  lying  rather  than 
sitting  upon  his  bench,  and  chatting 
with  his  neighbour  as  he  might  do  in 
a  tavern  ?  Now,  by  Metternich !  this 
Lord  Palmerston  looks  so  cordial, 
that,  if  I  had  not  read  the  German 
newspapers  for  many  years  past,  I 


never  would  have  believed  all  the 
wickedness  there  is  in  him.  To  think 
that  yonder  people  do  not  scruple  to 
converse  with  him  !  with  a  convicted 
partisan  of  rebels,  in  whose  company 
no  respectable  citizen  of  Vienna  or 
Berlin  would  be  seen  to  cross  a  street ! 
But,  as  we  say,  there  is  nothing  in  a 
man's  looks.  He  does  not  look  in  the 
least  like  a  rebel  or  a  conspirator. 
And  yet  to  think  of  all  the  rude  notes 
he  has  written !  * 

"  '  That  is  just  because  he  is  a  great 
diplomatist,'  remarked  Sir  John,  with 
much  unction.  *  We  like  him  so  much 
the  more  because  you,  across  the 
water,  hate,  and  fear,  and  throw 
stones  at  him.  He  has  the  luck  to  be 
as  popular  at  home  as  he  is  abused 
abroad.  When  that  is  not  the  case 
with  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
better  pension  him  off  at  once.  He 
is  appointed  for  the  very  purpose  of 
barking  and  snapping  all  round  the 
house,  to  keep  off  intruders  and  thieves. 
And  can  you  deny  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston perfectly  performed  his  bull- dog 
mission  ?  Was  he  not  always  on  his 
legs?  Did  he  not  lustily  bark  like  a 
chained  watch- dog,  so  that  all  the 
neighbours  round  respected  him  ?  And 
did  he  ever  bite  anybody  ?  No,  you 
cannot  say  that  he  ever  bit  anybody. 
Only  showed  his  teeth.  Nothing 
more.  That  was  enough.  And  that, 
merely  by  so  doing,  he  frightened  you 
all,  that,  we  well  know,  is  what  you 
will  never  forgive.' 

"  '  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world,'  cried  Dr  Keif,  '  to  hear  him 
make  a  little  speech.  How  does  he 
speak?' 

u*In  a  way  I  well  like  to  hear,' 
answered  Sir  John ;  '  out  and  openly ; 
no  pathos,  no  emotion — sensibly,  intel- 
ligibly— and  above  all,  courteously  and 
politely,  as  befits  an  English  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
rude  ;  he  cannot  be  so,  except  when 
he  takes  pen  in  hand  to  write  abroad. 
In  the  House  he  is  never  personal ; 
and  yet  nobody  better  knows  how  to 
turn  a  troublesome  questioner  into 
ridicule,  often  in  the  most  innocent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  him. 

"  '  I  was  in  the  House  last  sum- 
mer,' continued  Sir  John,  '  when  Mr 
So-and-so  questioned  him  about  the 
foreign  refugees.  In  such  cases  mem- 
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bers  do  not  put  to  a  minister  the 
straightforward  question,  Have  you 
answered  this  or  that  note  ?  but  they 
make  an  introduction  a  yard  long, 
ramble  round  and  round  the  subject 
like  cats  round  a  plate  of  porridge, 
make  a  long  rhetorical  display  before 
coming  to  the  point.  Mr  So-and-so 
made  a  lengthy  discourse — spoke  un- 
til the  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  brow 
from  sheer  liberalism  and  sympathy 
with  the  refugees ;  at  last  he  got  to 
his  question,  Whether  it  was  true 
that  several  Continental'governments 
had  demanded  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  keep  watch  over  the 
proceedings  of  the  refugees  in  Lon- 
don ?  what  governments  those  were  ? 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs  had  replied  to  the  de- 
mand? and  whether  he  had  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  before  the  House  the 
correspondence  concerning  it?  The 
question  was  not  a  very  agreeable  one 
to  a  minister  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
position.  During  the  speech  by  which 
it  was  prefaced,  he  sat  with  his  head 
bent  forward  and  his  legs  crossed, 
pulling  his  hat  down  lower  and  lower 
upon  his  forehead,  and  frequently 
passing  his  handkerchief  across  his 
face.  It  seemed  as  if  he  perspired 
even  more  than  his  interrogator ;  he 
was  evidently  in  the  most  painful  em- 
barrassment what  to  reply.  Mr  So- 
and-so  made  an  end  and  sat  down. 
The  House  was  so  silent  that  one 
could  plainly  distinguish  the  snoring 
of  some  drowsy  members  on  the  back 
benches ;  Palmerston  slowly  rose,  and 
requested  the  speaker  to  repeat  his 
question  in  plainer  terms,  it  not  hav- 
ing been  put  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  first  time.  The  fact  was,  it  had 
been  put  so  clearly  and  plainly  that 
in  the  gallery  we  lost  not  a  syllable. 
Oho !  thought  I,  and  many  with  me 
— something  wrong  here ;  the  noble 
Lord  wants  to  gain  a  few  minutes  to 
prepare  his  reply.  Mr  So-and-so  pro- 
bably thought  the  same  thing.  He 
got  up  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels 
confident  that  he  has  found  a  sore 
place,  and  repeated  his  question  in  the 
following  simplified  form  :  "  I  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs,"  he  said,  "  which  are  the  fo- 
reign governments  that  have  demand- 
ed of  the  British  Cabinet  that  it  should 
exercise  surveillance  over  the  political 


refugees  in  London?"  He  paused. 
There  was- dead  silence.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston rose  with  solemn  slowness,  took 
off  his  hat,  cleared  his  throat,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  make  a  long  speech, 
said  very  quickly,  "  Not  one"— threw 
his  hat  upon  his  head  and  himself  back 
upon  his  seat.  You  may  imagine  the 
stupefied  countenance  of  the  ques- 
tioner, and  the  roar  of  laughter  in  the 
House.  Do  you  suppose  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  not  at  once  understood  the 
question?  He  understood  it  perfectly ; 
but  his  meditative  attitude,  his  request 
for  its  repetition,  his  solemn  uprising, 
his  clearing  of  his  throat,  his  very  per- 
spiration— all,  everything  was  diplo- 
matic roguery,  intended  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  two  carelessly-spoken 
monosyllables,  "  Not  one."  His  in- 
terrogator looked  ridiculous  enough, 
but  Lord  Palmerston  had  said  nothing 
that  could  offend  him.  The  minister 
had  so  far  attained  his  object  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  he  was  not 
plagued  with  questions  about  refugees. 
Such  scenes  do  not  bear  telling  ;  they 
must  be  witnessed.  When  Lord  Pal- 
merston pleases,  the  House  laughs, 
and  all  laugh,  and  no  man  is  hit  so 
hard  that  he  cannot  laugh  with  the 
rest.' " 

Proceeding  from  a  foreign  pen,  this 
lively  parliamentary  sketch  must  be 
admitted  to  be  wonderfully  truth- 
ful. Mr  Schlesinger  was  particularly 
struck,  upon  his  visits  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  two  things,  and  these 
were,  the  longwindedness  of  the  ora- 
tors, and  their  ungraceful  gesticula- 
tion. An  English  orator,  he  says, 
seems  to  make  up  his  mind  before- 
hand to  abstain  from  gestures,  and 
does  his  best  to  put  his  hands  in  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  of  the  attitudes, , 
which  are  the  consequence  of  this  de- 
sire, he  justly  describes  as  neither 
tasteful  nor  elegant.  "One  man 
thrusts  his  hands  into  his  breeches' 
pockets,  another  sticks  them  into  his 
waistcoat  armholes,  some  hide  them 
inside  their  waistcoats,  or  under  their 
coat  tails,  others  take  a  Napoleonic 
attitude.  Thus  do  they  begin  their 
speeches.  But,  as  the  Englishman  is 
wont  to  linger  no  short  time  over  the 
mere  exordium  of  his  harangue;  as 
he  is  capable  of  talking  much  longer 
about  nothing  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed upon  the  Continent ;  as  he  has 
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very  good  lungs  ;  and  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  British  public  is  apt  to 
estimate  a  speech's  value  by  its 
length,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he 
cannot  maintain,  during  the  whole 
duration  of  his  discourse,  the  posture 
he  adopts  at  its  commencement.  Be- 
sides this,  he  may  warm  as  he  goes 
on,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  he  dis- 
plays the  strangest  action  of  his  arms 
and  of  his  whole  body."  In  this 
paragraph,  Mr  Schlesinger  makes  one 
grave  mistake.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  limited  number  of  methodi- 
cal old  fogies — slaves  to  habit,  and  the 
curse  of  their  clubs — who,  having 
nothing  else  in  the  world  to  do,  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  read 
the  debates  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  we  know  of  no  class  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  would  not 
heartily  rejoice  if  members  of  Par- 
liament would  cultivate  brevity  of 
speech  and  early  hours,  as  advanta- 
geous alike  to  their  own  health  and 
to  the  business  of  the  country.  "  What 
a  capital  speech  ;  it  took  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  delivery  !"  Such,  according 
to  Mr  Schlesinger,  is  the  form  of 
praise  often  heard  in  England.  He 
blunders  here.  People  will  certainly 
listen  with  pleasure  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  for  thrice  as  long,  if  they 
have  the  chance,  to  the  earnest  and 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  Derby— to  the 
graceful,  lucid,  and  often  witty  dis- 
course of  a  Palmerston— to  the  pol- 
ished and  scholarly  periods  of  a 
Macaulay  —  to  the  incisive  oratory 
of  a  Disraeli.  They  will  even  lend 
their  attention  to  the  somewhat  drawl- 
ing and  monotonous,  although  busi- 
ness-like delivery  of  the  Whig  leader 
whom  Mr  Schlesinger  has  dubbed  a 
great  orator,  because  Lord  John  is 
supposed  not  to  be  one  of  those  Eng- 
lishmen whom  his  German  admirer 
has  declared  to  be  capable  of  talking 
a  long  while  about  nothing  at  all. 
But  Mr  Schlesinger  has  taken  a  part 
for  the  whole,  and  imagines  that  Eng- 
lish willingness  to  hear  and  read  the 
long  discourses  of  a  few  chosen  and 
gifted  men,  extends  itself  to  the  lame 
prose  of  the  first  noodle  who  takes 
advantage  of  dinner-time  to  inflict 
himself  upon  a  bare  house,  a  yawning 
gallery,  and  reporters  with  closed 
note-books.  Let  him  take  the  con- 
fession of  members,  public,  and  re- 
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porters,  as  to  the  feelings  with  which 
they  listen  to  an  infinitesimal  econo- 
mical calculation,  or  to  a  two  hours' 
blatter  about  Borneo,  from  Mr  Hume  ; 
or  to  a  monody  on  Poland,  or  eulo- 
gium  of  Kossuth,  from  the  lips  of  that 
most  wearisome  of  well-meaning  men, 
Lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart.  He  will 
find  that  in  England  the  value  of  a 
speech  is  not — as  Byron  says  that  of 
a  very  different  thing  should  be — 
"  measured  by  its  length." 

Probably  the  two  things  that  fo- 
reigners, upon  a  visit  to  London,  are 
most  curious  to  see,  are  the  Thames 
tunnel  and  Greenwich.  Mr  Schlesin- 
ger, Dr  Keif,  and  Frolick — who  seems 
an  easy-going  man-about- town  sort  of 
cockney,  delighted  to  have  the  pre- 
text of  ciceronism  to  revisit  all  man- 
ner of  queer  haunts — take  ship  at 
London  Bridge,  their  minds  upon 
white  bait  intent.  They  find  much 
to  say  upon  the  way,  and  are  very 
pleasant  and  amusing.  In  the  begin- 
ning Mr  Schlesinger  moralises  upon 
the  crowd  of  colliers,  more  precious, 
he  maintains,  to  Britain  than  ever 
were  gold-laden  galleons  to  Spain. 
"Take  from  the  British  Isles  their 
coals,"  he  says ;  "  pour  gold,  silver, 
and  diamonds,  into  the  gloomy  shafts  ; 
fill  them  with  all  the  coins  that  have 
been  coined,  since  the  world's  com- 
mencement, by  good  and  bad  princes, 
and  you  will  not  replace  the  inflam- 
mable spark  that  lies  dormant  in  the 
coal,  and  which  creates  vitality  by  its 
own  exhaustion."  Then  he  turns  his 
attention  to  his  fellow-passengers  by 
the  steam-boat,  and  remarks  that  the 
difference  of  classes  is  not  so  strongly 
defined  by  costume  in  England  as  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  misses  the 
linen  frocks  or  blouses  worn  on  the 
Continent  by  men  of  a  class  which,  in 
England,  is  usually  clad  in  broadcloth, 
though  this  be  often  ragged  or  thread- 
bare. "In  London,"  he  says,  "if 
you  see,  early  in  the  morning,  a  man 
hurrying  along  the  street  in  a  black 
coat,  round  hat,  and  white  cravat,  do 
not  take  him  for  a  professor  hastening 
to  his  college,  or  for  an  attache  to  an 
embassy  conveying  important  de- 
spatches to  his  chief.  He  probably 
has  soap-box,  strap,  and  razor  in  his 
pocket,  or  at  best  is  shopman  to  some 
Regent  Street  haberdasher — he  may 
be  a  waiter,  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  or 
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a  boot-cleaner.  Many  an  omnibus- 
driver  sits  white- cravated  upon  his 
lofty  box,  and  drives  his  horses  as 
gravely  as  a  Methodist  preacher  leads 
his  flock.  Amongst  Englishwomen, 
also,  the  difference  of  rank  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  inferred  from  their  dress. 
Coloured  silks,  black  velvet,  and  hats 
with  botanical  appurtenances,  are  worn 
by  the  maid  as  by  her  mistress."  This 
general  uniformity  of  costume  in  Eng- 
land strikes  most  foreigners,  and 
shocks  many.  Frenchmen,  in  parti- 
cular, consider  the  use  of  old  and 
second-hand  clothes,  common  amongst 
the  lower  classes  of  our  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  as  a  sort  of  de- 
grading barbarism.  An  amusingly 
impertinent  French  journalist,  in  a 
little  book  now  before  us,  states  his 
view  of  the  matter  in  colours  which 
are  certainly  vivid,  but  can  hardly  be 
called  exaggerated.  "  The  eternal 
black  coat  and  white  cravat ! "  he  ex- 
claims. "  One  might  take  the  people 
for  so  many  gentlemen  of  high  degree, 
condescending,  in  their  leisure  mo- 
ments, or  from  eccentric  caprice,  to 
weigh  sugar  and  measure  calico. 
Thus  it  was  that  I  took  the  grocer,  in 
whose  house  I  lodge,  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  through  stupid  pride,  dared  not 
bargain  for  ray  apartment,  for  which 
I  pay  twice  its  value.  The  history  of 
an  English  black  coat  would  fill  a 
volume,  at  once  comic  and  philosophi- 
cal. One  must  take  it  up  at  its  birth, 
when  it  quits  the  premises  of  a  fashion- 
able tailor  to  grace  the  shoulders  of 

Lord ,  who  pays  seven  or  eight 

guineas  for  it,  on  account  of  its  inimi- 
table cut.  Thrown,  a  fortnight  later, 
to  the  nobleman's  valet-de-chambre, 
it  passes  to  the  second-hand  dandy, 
then  from  back  to  back,  lengthened, 
shortened,  always  descending  in  the 
social  scale,  losing  its  buttons,  gain- 
ing holes,  and  at  last  devolving  to  the 
poor  devil  who  sweeps  a  crossing, 
over  which  prance  the  splendid  horses 
of  the  lord  who  was  its  first  possessor. 
Poor  coat !  Sold  at  last  for  three 
shillings;  its  fragments  finally  used 
to  polish  a  table  or  cleanse  a  lichen 
floor,  until  they  are  bought  by  the 
hundredweight  and  cast  into  the  mill, 
to  reappear  in  some  new  form.  The 
fate  of  the  coat  is  also  that  of  the 
gown.  The  lady's  gown  and  hat 
begin  their  career  in  the  drawing- 


room,  and  end  it  in  the  gutter.  We 
foreigners  -are  always  shocked,  on  our 
first  arrival  in  England,  to  see  the 
servant-maids  washing  the  door-steps 
in  bonnets,  which  once  were  of  velvet, 
and  now  are  of  nothing  at  all !  One 
sometimes  observes  upon  them  cer- 
tain vestiges  which,  plunged  into 
Marsh's  apparatus  and  analysed  by 
a  skilful  chemist,  might  be  recognised 
as  fragments  of  feathers,  shreds  of 
lace,  or  stalks  of  flowers.  Does  the 
cook  who  wears  this  cast-off  covering, 
who  wraps  herself,  to  go  to  market,  in 
a  tattered  shawl,  on  whose  surface 
holes  and  stains  vie  for  the  mastery, 
imagine  that  she  will  be  taken  for  her 
mistress  going  to  buy  her  own  butter 
and  vegetables,  as  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  daily  routine  of  park  and 
opera?  What  strange  vanity  is  it 
that  peeps  through  these  ragged  gar- 
ments ?  Why  do  these  honest  Eng- 
lishmen prefer  a  gentleman's  old 
clothes  to  the  clean  blouse  or  warm 
strong  jacket  they  might  get  for  the 
same  price?"  There  is  considerable 
truth  in  these  remarks,  especially 
as  regards  men's  coats  and  women's 
head-dress,  although  we  do  not  be- 
lieve, as  does  the  Frenchman  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  wearing  of 
second-hand  clothes  proceeds,  on  the 
part  at  least  of  English  men  of  the 
lower  classes,  from  a  desire  to  ape 
their  superiors.  It  is  one  of  those 
habits  one  can  hardly  explain,  which 
we  may  designate  as  cosa  de  Ingla- 
terra,  just  as  Spaniards  define  as  cosa 
de  Espana  any  peculiar  and  eccentric 
usage  of  their  country.  We  must 
submit  the  matter,  one  of  these  days, 
to  our  old  friend  and  contributor,  the 
author  of  the  "  ^Esthetics  of  Dress." 
Of  one  thing  we  are  very  sure,  that 
no  one  possessing  an  eye — we  will  not 
say  for  the  picturesque,  but  for  what 
is  neat,  appropriate,  and  convenient 
— can  travel  on  the  Continent,  with- 
out drawing  between  the  every- day 
dress  of  the  English  lower  orders  and 
that  of  the  corresponding  classes  in 
most  foreign  countries,  comparisons 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  former. 
And  this  is  the  more  surprising  that, 
in  most  things,  neatness  is  peculiarly 
an  English  characteristic.  Witness 
the  trim  gardens,  the  whitewashed 
cottages,  the  well-swept  courts  of  our 
villages,  the  vigorous  application  of 
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brush,  broom,  and  soap  in  the  hum- 
blest dwellings  of  Britain.  But  a  line 
must  be  drawn  between  the  country 
and  the  towns.  In  the  latter,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lower  classes  is  any- 
thing but  well  calculated  to  inspire 
foreigners  with  a  high  opinion  of  their 
regard  to  the  external  proprieties. 
We  share  our  French  friend's  horror 
of  greasy,  threadbare  coats,  and  of 
bonnets  requiring  chemical  decompo- 
sition to  ascertain  their  primitive  ma- 
terials ;  and,  were  it  possible,  we 
would  gladly  see  the  former  replaced 
by  the  coarse  clean  frock  or  jacket ; 
the  latter  by  the  cheap  coloured  hand- 
kerchief or  straw-hat,  which  looks  so 
neat  and  becoming  upon  the  heads  of 
Continental  peasant  and  servant- wo- 
men. It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  to  agitate  the  change  would  be 
but  a  profitless  crusade.  The  fault — 
and  a  fault  we  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be — lies  in  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  a  national  costume. 
In  all  the  more  highly  civilised  Euro- 
pean countries,  this,  however  grace- 
ful, has  been  abandoned  by  the  upper 
classes  in  favour  of  a  conventional,  and 
certainly,  in  most  respects,  a  graceless 
dress.  But  in  all  those  countries,  ex- 
cept in  England,  that  national  cos- 
tume has  been  either  retained,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  the  people,  or  ex- 
changed for  one  more  in  harmony 
with  their  occupations — not  discarded 
in  favour  of  such  absurdities  as  long- 
tailed  coats  and  high- crowned  bea- 
vers. 

At  the  Thames  Tunnel  the  two  Ger- 
mans and  their  companion  pause,  and 
Mr  Schlesinger  gives  an  account  of  its 
origin  and  progress,  which  will  have 
novelty  and  interest  even  for  many 
Londoners.  On  reaching  Greenwich, 
the  party  admire  the  hospital— the 
finest  architectural  group  of  modern 
England,  according  to  Mr  Schlesinger, 
with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  florid 
pretensions  of  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, we  quite  agree  on  this  score. 
Greenwich  is  unquestionably  the  only 
royal  palace  England  possesses  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  Windsor  Castle 
ranks  in  a  different  category.  uTake 
the  most  ingenious  architect  in  the 
world,"  says  Mr  Schlesinger,  "  bind 
his  eyes,  and  bring  him  to  the  plat- 
form on  which  we  now  stand ;  then, 
removing  the  bandage,  ask  him  the 


purpose  of  this  magnificent  pile.  If 
he  does  not  at  once  say  that  it  is  a 
king's  palace,  he  is  either  the  most 
narrow-minded  or  the  sharpest-witted 
mortal  that  ever  drew  the  plan  of  a 
house.  Who  would  suspect  that  all 
this  splendour  of  columns  and  cupolas 
is  devoted  to  the  service  of  poor  crip- 
pled old  sailors?  That  it  nevertheless 
is  so,  does  honour  to  the  founders  and 
to  the  English  nation."  And  then 
Mr  Schlesinger,  who  is  a  bit  of  a 
frondeur,  and  not  very  indulgent  to 
his  own  country's  defects  and  failings, 
contrasts  the  thoughtful  care,  tender 
kindness,  and  splendid  provision 
which  England's  veterans  find  at 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  with  the  de- 
ficiencies and  discomforts  of  the  ana- 
logous institution  at  Vienna,  and  with 
the  absence  of  any  at  all  at  Berlin. 
Passing  the  Trafalgar,  which  he  re- 
commends to  all  "  who  are  willing  to 
pay  more  money  for  a  good  dinner 
than  would  keep  an  Irish  family  for  a 
week,"  he  moralises  his  way  through 
the  Park— then  full  of  holiday-makers, 
for  it  is  Monday,  and  "  the  people 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  rigidity 
of  English  Sabbath-observance."  A 
dinner  at  Lovegrove's,  and  specula- 
tions upon  white  bait,  conclude  a  plea- 
sant day  and  an  amusing  chapter. 

Mr  Tremplin  is  described  as  a  little 
elderly  gentleman,  with  hair  curled  in 
a  very  youthful  fashion,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  a  forest  of  grey  whisker  which 
would  make  him  look  quite  fierce,  but 
for  the  expression  of  mingled  good- 
humour  and  vanity  that  twinkles  in 
his  little  black  eyes.  For  twenty 
years  he  .had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  an  occasional  week's  visit  to 
Sir  John,  and  upon  each  succeeding 
visit  he  found  London  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  unbearable.  Nothing  less 
than  his  affection  for  his  old  friends 
could  have  induced  him  to  exchange 
his  heavenly  Paris  for  the  fogs  of 
Thames.  When  in  England,  how- 
ever, he  amiably  concealed  his  dissa- 
tisfaction, ate  and  drank  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, laughed  and  joked  with  the 
ladies  from  morning  till  night,  and 
wiped  his  eyes  when  he  took  his  leave. 
Between  him  and  Dr  Keif  vehement 
discussions  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Tremplin  was  inexhaustible 
in  his  laudation  of  France ;  and  this 
the  doctor  could  the  less  endure,  that 
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this  adulator  of  Paris  was  himself  a 
German  by  birth,  although  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  French  capital, 
had  made  his  little  fortune  in  the 
Opera  Passage,  and,  like  most  rene- 
gades, out-Heroding  Herod,  was  infi- 
nitely more  French  than  a  native- 
born  Frenchman.  Had  he  been  an 
undeniable  Parisian,  Dr  Keif  might 
perhaps,  from  courtesy,  have  spared 
his  feelings;  but  the  Austrian  jour- 
nalist had  no  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  a  Frenchman  who  had  first 
seen  the  light  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  and  he  gave  his  sarcastic 
tongue  full  swing.  At  dinner,  one 
day,  at  Sir  John's,  we  find  them  at  it, 
hammer- and- tongs  ;  Monsieur  Trem- 
plin  holding  up  Paris  as  an  example 
in  all  respects  to  the  entire  universe ; 
Dr  Keif,  exasperated  by  this  exor- 
bitant claim,  sneering  bitterly  at  the 
pretension. 

"  '  It  is  inconceivable,'  cried  the 
doctor,  '  that  all  the  world  beside 
does  not  sit  idle,  since  Paris  is  there 
to  think  and  work  for  it.  What  does 
one  need  for  universal  regeneration 
beyond  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which 
signifies  enlightenment  —  Mademoi- 
selle Rachel,  who  represents  the  aas- 
thetical  education  of  mankind — and 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  freedom  ?  Even  in  the 
Paris  cancan,  immoral  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  doubtless  grace  and  decency 
enough  to  civilise  half  a  world.  Eh  ? 
What  say  you?  And  if  France  is 
found  one  morning  in  the  guard- 
house, it  is  merely  because  she  has 
danced  like  mad  the  whole  night 
through  for  the  good  of  oppressed 
humanity,  and  her  evil  case  is  but  a 
witty  trick,  suggested  by  the  most 
profound  ideas  of  emancipation ;  for, 
enfin,  France  can  do  whatever  she 
wills  to  do.  She  undertakes,  in  broad 
daylight  and  before  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  to  lie  down  in  the  dirtiest 
gutter,  and  she  succeeds.  Woe  to  the 
benighted  people  who  do  not  forth- 
with follow  her  example,  who  cannot 
see  that  a  gutter  in  which  France 
wallows  must  lead  straight  to  salva- 
tion. The  French  are  the  most  con- 
ceited and  crazy  people  on  the  earth's 
surface — a  nation  of  witty  fools,  of 
genial  ragamuffins,  of  old  gamins  and 
revolutionary  lacqueys,  who  can  nei- 
ther govern  themselves  nor  be  go- 


verned, for  any  length  of  time,  by 
God's  grace ;  they  consequently,  after 
their  fourth  revolution  and  third  re- 
public, will  seek  safety  at  the  feet  of 
an  Orleanist  or  Bourbon  prince,  whom 
they  will  replace,  after  a  while,  by 
some  romantic  hairdresser,  dancing- 
master,  or  cook,  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  For  my  part,  I  vote  for 
Soyer:  he  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
having  established  a  good  school  of 
cookery  at  the  Reform  Club.'  " 

Whilst  extracting  this  tirade  of  the 
incorrigible  Keif's,  we  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  frequent  interruptions 
attempted  by  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
man-Frenchman. The  doctor's  flowers 
of  rhetoric  were  far  from  fragrant  to 
the  nostrils  of  Tremplin,  and  the  vein 
of  truth  that  ran  through  his  discourse 
made  its  somewhat  brutal  and  exag- 
gerated form  yet  harder  to  bear. 
"The  most  audacious  blasphemy," 
says  Mr  Schlesinger,  "  shouted  into 
the  ear  of  an  English  bishop's  grand- 
mother, might  have  an  effect  approach- 
ing to  that  which  the  compliments  of 
the  excited  Keif  had  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's nerves."  Purple  and  perspir- 
ing, and  unable  to  get  in  a  word,  poor 
Tremplin  received  one  rattling  volley 
after  another,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  the  iron  grip  the  doctor 
kept  upon  the  topmost  button  of  his 
coat.  At  last  he  was  released,  with 
a  parting  prod  from  Keif's  barbed 
tongue. 

"  '  Notwithstanding  their  deeply 
sunken  condition,'  the  doctor  said,  '  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  French,  like  the 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Irish,  are  still 
a  witty,  diverting,  and  highly  interest- 
ing nation.' 

"  '  Infiniment  oblige ! '  screamed 
Tremplin,  breaking  from  the  doctor, 
making  a  low  bow,  and  thrice  repeat- 
ing the  words,  '  How  said  you  ? 
Di-vert-ing !  Infiniment  oblige,  Mon- 
sieur le  Docteur  I  Your  German  mo- 
desty inspires  you  with  charming 
compliments.' 

"  'No  compliment,  Monsieur  Tremp- 
lin,' replied  Keif:  '  merely  my  honest 
opinion.' 

"  The  Frenchman  cast  an  epigram- 
matical  side-glance  at  the  doctor, 
buttoned  his  coat  to  the  chin,  as  if 
arming  himself  for  an  important  deci- 
sion, and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice : 
'You  are'— (A  long  pause  ensued, 
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during  which  all  present  rose  in  con- 
fusion from  their  seats.)     '  You  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  Paris ! ' 
"  4  And  what  then  ? '  said  Dr  Keif. 
"  '  That  is  enough,  I  need  to  know 
no  more.    Enfin  .  .  .'    And  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  in  which  the 
doctor  should  have  beheld  his  moral 
annihilation,  Mr  Tremplin  turned  his 
back  upon  his  opponent." 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  the 
agitation  caused  by  this  little  scene 
completely  subsided.  In  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window,  the  lady  of  the  house 
poured  balm  into  poor  Tremplin's 
wounds ;  Keif  paced  the  room,  his 
complexion  green  and  yellow,  visibly 
struggling  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  had  been  too  hard  upon  the  poor 
little  Frenchman — rather  rudely  vehe- 
ment and  sarcastic ;  Sir  John  alone 
remained  at  table,  balancing  a  silver 
dessert-knife,  and  making  a  small 
speech,  to  which  nobody  listened,  in 
praise  of  the  admirable  parliamentary 
order  observed  at  English  public  din- 
ners. "  '  There,  when  did  it  occur  to 
anybody,  before  the  removal  of  the 
cloth,  to  speak  on  more  serious  sub- 
jects than  the  domestic  virtues  of 
turtle  and  turbot,  the  tenderness  of 
the  lamb  and  venison,  the  age  and 
excellence  of  the  wines,  and  the  qua- 
lities of  all  those  good  things  of  the 
earth  which  are  so  exquisitely  adapted 
to  promote  the  harmonious  intercourse 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  High  Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  landlords  and 
cotton  lords?  There  is  the  great 
point.  That  is  what  foreigners  will 
not  learn.  They  do  nothing  at  the 
right  time  and  nothing  thoroughly, 
therefore  do  they  eat  gall  and  brew 
poison.' "  There  may  be  more  than 
one  grain  of  truth  in  the  baronet's 
words,  Mr  Schlesinger  opines,  but  he 
does  not  stay  to  discuss  the  subject. 
It  was  written  that  the  evening  should 
be  one  of  scrutiny  and  controversy. 
The  feud  between  Keif  and  Trempliu 
having  been  easily  put  an  end  to  by 
Sir  John's  good-humoured  interven- 
tion, the  conversation  again  became 
general.  The  doctor  must  go  out  at 
nine  o'clock,  he  said;  he  had  pro- 
mised to  accompany  Frolick  to  the 
theatre,  and  in  a  stroll  through  the 
theatrical  district  of  London.  This 
brought  up  Tremplin — not,  indeed,  to 
renew  wordy  combat  with  the  formid- 


able antagonist  by  whom  he  had  been 
so  recently  worsted,  but  to  express 
his  astonishment  that  anybody  could 
go  to  a  London  theatre  in  the  dead 
season.  He  had  always  understood 
that  the  only  theatres  to  which  comme- 
il-faut  people  went  in  London  were 
the  Italian  operas  and  the  miniature 
French  playhouse  in  St  James's,  and 
these  were  then  closed.  It  was  true 
that  the  queen  annually  honoured  the 
obscure  English  theatres  with  a  few 
visits,  but  that  was  merely  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  English  prejudices.  The 
ladies  protested  against  this  deprecia- 
tion of  the  English  drama ;  but  the 
Parisian,  who  had  quite  forgotten  his 
late  indignation  and  discomfiture,  did 
but  smile  and  politely  persist — devel- 
oping his  notions  on  an  infinite  variety 
of  subjects  with  that  easy,  urbane, 
superficial  dogmatism  which  charac- 
terises the  very  numerous  class  of 
Frenchmen  who  combine  unbounded 
admiration  of  their  own  nation  and 
country  with  slight  esteem  for,  and 
considerable  ignorance  of,  all  others. 

"  '  Mesdames  /'  he  exclaimed,  *  you 
have  no  idea  of  all  that  you  forego  by 
living  in  London.  It  is  well  for  you 
that  you  have  never  been  in  Paris,  or 
you  would  feel  like  Eve  when  banished 
from  Paradise,  to  which  she  would  so 
gladly  have  returned  for  a  chat  with 
the  seductive  serpent.  Pardieu,  Pa- 
ris !  There,  everyday  life  is  an  en- 
chanting drama ;  every  drawing-room 
is  a  stage;  every  chamber  has  its 
wings  ;  and  every  one,  from  the  por- 
ter to  the  duke,  has  perfectly  learned 
his  part.  The  theatres  that  open  at 
night  do  but  display  and  illuminate, 
with  a  magical  light,  the  day's  co- 
medy. Your  worthy  English  people 
can  neither  act  nor  judge  of  acting. 
An  English  actor  is  a  creature  as 
much  out  of  nature  as  a  Parisian 
quaker.  Where  do  you  find  most 
passion  for  the  art — here  or  with  us  ? 
Paris  has  hardly  half  so  many  inha- 
bitants as  London,  but  has  many 
more  theatres,  and  they  are  always 
as  full  as  your  churches.  The  poorest 
artisan  cannot  exist  without  sunning 
himself  in  the  radiance  of  the  stage  ; 
and  will  live  for  two  days  of  the  week 
on  bread  and  milk,  in  order  to  save  a 
few  sous  for  the  Varietes  or  the  Fun- 
ambules  on  Sunday  evening.  Show 
me  the  Englishman  who  will  sacrifice 
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a  mouthful  of  his  bloody  roast-beef 
for  the  sake  of  a  refined  enjoyment. 
No,  no; — you  weave  and  spin,  and 
steam  and  hammer,  and  eat  and  drink, 
with  God  knows  how  many  horses' 
power;  but  as  to  enjoying  life,  you 
do  not  understand  it.  Am  I  right, 
Madame?'" 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other, 
but  were  not  ready  with  an  answer. 
Sir  John  shook  his  head  as  he  sat  in 
his  arm-chair,   and  remarked  that 
there  were  good  grounds  for  the  dif- 
ference.   The  Frenchman  would  not 
admit  their  goodness,  and  launched 
into  an  energetic  diatribe  against  the 
strictness  of  London  Sabbath-observ- 
ance.   We  take  it  for  granted  that, 
even  if  the  personages  introduced  into 
Mr  Schlesinger's  book  are  not  imagi- 
nary, the  conversations  he  gives  are 
chiefly  of  his  own  composition,  in- 
tended to  display  the  different  sides 
of  the  various  questions  discussed ; 
and  that  a  juste  milieu  between  the 
rather  extreme  views  expressed  by 
Keif  and  Tremplin,  and  occasionally 
by  Sir  John,  may  be  adopted  with 
tolerable  certainty  as  the  measure  of 
the  author's  own  opinions.     Of  this 
last   point   we  feel   the   more   con- 
vinced, by  the  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble manner  in  which  Mr  Schlesinger 
expresses  himself  when  speaking  in 
his  own  person.    His  delineation  of 
the  representatives  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  puts  them  through  their 
parts,  is  really  very  spirited  and  cle- 
ver.     Without,    of   course,    in    the 
slightest    degree    coinciding    in    the 
levity  and  irreverence  of  the  profane 
Parisian,  we  will  give  a  further  spe- 
cimen of  his  views  and  notions  con- 
cerning this  country,  its  condition  and 
institutions;  views  and  notions  which, 
allowing  for  the  tinge  (onty  a  slight 
one)  of  humorous  caricature  thrown 
in  by  Mr  Schlesinger,  are,  in  our  firm 
belief — we  might  almost  say,  to  our 
certain  knowledge — those  of  a  great 
number  of  Monsieur  Tremplin's  fel- 
low-citizens.   Having  taken  up,  the 
ball  of  conversation,  the  Frenchman 
ran  on  with  it  at  a  canter,  curvetting 
and  kicking  up  his  heels  with  huge 
self-satisfaction,  and  highly  pleased 
at  having  an  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  at  once  patriotic,  eloquent, 
and  gallant.    He  proceeded  to  ex- 


plain the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
British  drama. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "  the- 
performance  of  a  play  would  desecrate 
the  Sunday  evening.     The  Sabbath 
must  be  ended  as  wearisomely  as  it 
is  begun.    If  one  speaks  of  this  to  an 
Englishman,  he  pulls  a  long  face,  and 
talks  about  the  morality  of  the  lower 
orders.      How    moral    the    English 
lower  orders   are !      One  sees   that 
every  Monday,   when    the  drunken- 
cases  are  brought  up  at  the  police 
offices.     One  man  has  bitten  off  a 
constable's  nose  by  way  of  a  joke; 
another  has  knocked  down  his  wife 
and  danced  upon  her  body ;  a  third 
has  cut  open  his  better-half's  head 
with   the  poker.     All  morality  and 
liquor  ;  but,  thank  heaven,  they  have 
not  been  to  the  theatre — any  more 
than  to  church.     Don't  tell  me,  be- 
cause you  have  more  churches  than 
there  are  days  in  the  calendar,  that 
your  poor  people  go  to  them ;  there 
is  no  room  for  them.    Your  churches 
are  for  respectable  citizens,  with  cash 
jingling  in  their  pockets.    Then  again, 
there  are  thousands  of  quakers,  me- 
thodists,  and  other  fanatics,  who  con- 
sider it  a  deadly  sin  to  visit  a  theatre 
even  upon  working  days.     And  final- 
ly, you  are  all  such  smoky  fireside 
people — so  given    to   stick  in  your 
shells  like  snails — that  it  is  a  punish- 
ment to  you  to  have  to  creep  out  of 
your  houses :  or  else  you  have  such 
a  silly  passion  for  green  grass,  that 
you  go  and  live  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  where  you  need  a  carriage  to 
bring  you  home  from  the  theatre  by 
daybreak.     These  terrible  distances 
ruin  the  pocket,  and  cramp  civilisa- 
tion.   Your  much-be-praised  English- 
men, doctor,  have  not  got  a  monopoly 
of  wisdom.   But  I  pity  them  not.     It 
is  for  the  poor  daughters  of  Albion 
that  I  feel  sorry.     Upon  my  honour, 
ladies,  I  should  not  grieve  if  Napo- 
leon's   glorious    dream  were    to   be 
realised.     Ha,  ha !    That  would  be  a 
life !    Fancy  our  grande  armee  leaping 
one  day  upon    the   British    shores. 
Before  the  sun  is  up  the  braves  are  in 
the  city,  say  bonjour,  conquer,  and  are 
forthwith  conquered — by  the  charms 
of   the  fair  -  haired  Anglo  -  Saxons. 
Our  soldiers  ask  nothing  in  the  way 
of  acknowledgment.   Keep  your  bank, 
your  religion,  and  your  lord  mayor. 
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The  sole  glory  desired  by  France  is,  coats  and  black 
to  annihilate  the  dragon  of  English 
ennui.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  fair 
sex,  the  invincible  army  achieves  that 
feat.  On  the  first  evening  there  is  a 
great  fraternity-ball  at  Vauxhall ;  the 
next  morning  appears  a  manifesto  in 
the  name  of  the  liberating  army,  by 
which  the  erection  of  at  least  one 
French  vaudeville  theatre  in  every 
parish  is  decreed,  as  the  sole  reward 
of  the  victors ;  and  in  a  few  years, 
when  these  new  institutions  have 
taken  firm  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people,  the  heroic  army  re- 
turns to  sunny  France,  promising  to 
come  back  should  you  relapse  into 
your  puritanical  hypochondria.  The 
daughters  of  Albion  stand  upon  their 
chalky  cliffs,  and  wring  their  white 
hands  in  grief  at  their  deliverers'  de- 
parture. What  say  you  to  this  pic- 
ture? Is  it  not  chivalrous?  Is  it 
not  replete  with  the  most  affecting 
disinterestedness  ?  And  do  you  doubt 
that  it  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  ?  " 
If  Monsieur  Tremplin  here  paused, 

it  was  for  breath  rather  than  for  a 

reply.     Certainly  it  was  not  for  want 

of  matter,   for  he  quickly  resumed 

his  satirical  commentary  on  English 

usages,  rattling  off  a  string  of  libels 

on  the  dress  and  carriage  of  English- 
women, on  English  musical  taste,  &c. 

&c. — the  whole  for  the  special  bene- 
fit of  Keif,  whom  he  had  got  into  a 

corner,   the  ladies  being  now  busy 

tea-making.     In  the  heap  of  flippancy 

and  exaggeration,  a  few  sparkles  of 

sense  and  truth  are  discernible ;  not 

all  the  Frenchman's  arrows  fly  wide 

of  the  mark.    He  laughs  pitilessly  at 

the  medley  of  colours  frequently  seen 

in  ladies'  dresses  in  England;  talks 

of  u  a  scarlet  shawl  over  an  apple- 
green  gown  with  yellow  flounces,  and 

a  cavalry  hat  with  ostrich  feathers  " 

(the  judicious  assortment  of  colours 

is  one  of  the  great  studies  and  occu- 
pations of  a  Parisian  woman's  life), 

and  is  altogether  abominably  disre- 
spectful and  scandalous  in  his  remarks 

upon  the  fair  sex  of  Great  Britain, 

although  he  speaks  in  raptures  of  the 

beauty  of  "  the  raw  material " — the 

beautiful  hair,  form,  complexion,  and 

so  forth.     Presently  he  gets  upon  the 

opera,  and  the  dress  exacted  as  a 

condition    of   admission.      "  Dress- 
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trousers— why  not 
powder  and  bagwigs  ?    It  is  written 
in  the  Morning  Post  that  seven  deli- 
cate ladies,  in  the  first  row  of  boxes, 
once  fell  into  picturesque  fainting  fits, 
because  a  foreigner  with  a  coloured 
neckcloth  had  smuggled  himself  into 
the  pit.    Be  it  observed  that  he  had 
paid  his  bright  Victorias  at  the  door 
like  anybody  else.      Dress -coat  is 
indispensable — black  trousers  ditto  ; 
but  coat  and  trousers  may  be  old, 
dirty,  threadbare.    It  strikes  one  as 
strange,  that,  besides  paying  his  mo- 
ney, he  is  to  be  tutored  by  the  ser- 
vants at  a  theatre-door."    Keif,  list- 
ening with  smiling  indulgence  to  the 
petulant  Frenchman,  occasionally  pre- 
sumes to  differ  from  him,  or  at  least 
to  modify  his  strictures  on  English 
tastes  and  usages.    u  One  meets  with' 
very  good  musical   connoisseurs    in 
this  country,"  says  the  doctor ;  "  but 
I  confess  that   the  British  public's 
digestive  powers,  in  respect  of  music, 
often  astonish  me.     John  Bull  sits 
out  two  symphonies  by  Beethoven, 
an  overture  of  Weber's,  a  couple  of 
fugues  by  Bach,  half- a- score  of  Men- 
delssohn's   songs,   and    half-a-dozen 
other  airs  and  variations,  and  goes 
home  and  sleeps  like  a  marmot.    At 
the  theatre  he  will  take  in  a  tragedy 
by  Shakespeare,  a  three-act  comedy 
from  the  French,  a  ballet,  and  a  sub- 
stantial London  farce.    All  that  does 
not  spoil  his  stomach."      Tremplin 
was  delighted  to  find  the  doctor  fall- 
ing into  his  line.     "  Yes,"  he  said, 
"  nothing  satisfies  these  people  but 
quantity.      The  Englishman  throws 
down  his  piece  of  gold  and  asks  for  a 
hundredweight   of  music"  —  and  he 
urged  the  doctor  to  go  to  Paris.     Sir 
John  was  the  best  creature  in  the 
world,  but  he  was  an  original — an 
oddity.    The  doctor,  upon  the  other 
hand,  was  a  man  of  sense  and  obser- 
vation ;  and  before  he  had  worn  out 
a  couple  of  pair  of  shoe-soles  upon 
the  asphalt  of  the  boulevards,  his  eyes 
would  be  opened. 

"  Pardieu !  Paris  1 "  cried  the  little 
man,  getting  very  excited.  "  The 
whole  civilised  world  dresses  itself  out 
in  the  cast-off  clothes  of  Paris.  What 
has  Paris  not?  Do  you  wish  reli- 
gion ?  There  are  Lacordaire,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  the  Univers.  Religion  of 
all  sorts.  Are  you  a  lover  of  philo- 
u 
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sophy?  Go  to  Proudhon.  For  my 
part,  to  speak  candidly,  I  care  neither 
for  philosophy  nor  religion ;  both  are 
mauvais  genre^  and  I  should  not  mind 
if  M.  Proudhon  were  hung ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  me,  as  a  Frenchman, 
from  being  proud  of  him.  In  a  word, 
you  will  convince  yourself  that  the 
whole  world  beside  is  but  a  bad  imi- 
tation of  Paris.  There  you  find  hea- 
ven and  the  other  place,  order  and 
freedom,  the  romance  of  orgies  and 
the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  all  com- 
bined in  the  most  beautiful  harmony 
— in  the  most  magnificent  and  elegant 
form.  Of  one  thing  especially  " — and 
Tremplin  laid  his  hand,  with  the  ear- 
nestness of  an  apostle,  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  astounded  Keif—"  be  well 
assured,  and  that  is,  that  nowhere 
but  in  Paris  can  you  learn  to  speak 
French.  Impossible.  You  never 
catch  the  accent.  England's  climate 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  for  the 
pronunciation.  I,  an  old  Parisian, 
still  am  sensible  of  the  pestilential 
influence  the  jargon  here  spoken  has 
upon  my  tongue ;  and  whenever  I  re- 
turn to  Paris  from  London,  I  feel 
ashamed  before  my  own  porter." 

The  hour  was  come  for  Keif  to  bend 
his  steps  theatrewards.  Sir  John 
escorted  him  to  the  door,  and  apolo- 
gised, by  the  way,  for  the  provocation 
Tremplin  had  given  him  at  dinner. 
It  was  some  slighting  remark  about 
Germans— an  intimated  opinion  that 
they  would  never  be  accessory  to  the 
combustion  of  the  Thames — that  had 
first  roused  the  ire  of  Keif,  and  pro- 
voked his  tremendous  denunciation 
of  Frenchmen  as  all  that  is  frivolous, 
unstable,  and  contemptible. 

" '  What  can  you  expect  from  a 
Frenchman  ? '  said  Sir  John.  '  He 
is  a  harmless  soul,  but  a  great  oddity ; 
one  might  make  money  by  exhibiting 
him  in  Piccadilly.  When  I  first  knew 
him  I  took  some  trouble  with  him, 
and  tried  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what 
England  is ;  but,  as  the  proverb  says, 
you  cannot  argue  a  dog's  hind- leg 
straight.  You  will  never  catch  me 
arguing  with  him  again.' " 

Keif  went  his  way,  chuckling  at 
the  notion  of  this  precious  pair  of 
mortals  taxing  each  other  with  oddity, 
and  totally  unconscious  that  he  him- 
self was  as  great  an  oddity  as  either 
of  them.  It  was  long  after  midnight 
when  he  returned  home.  Everybody 
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was  gone  to  bed,  the  servant  told 
him,  except  Sir  John  and  Monsieur. 
He  found  them  at  their  chamber- 
doors;  with  candles,  burnt  low,  in 
their  hands.  The  baronet  had  for- 
gotten his  resolution ; — he  was  trying 
to  argue  the  dog's  hind-leg  straight. 
The  pair  were  in  the  heat  and  fervour 
of  a  discussion,  which  had  evidently 
been  of  long  duration.  Shakspeare 
and  Frenchwomen  were  its  rather 
strangely  assorted  subjects.  The 
doctor  caught  a  few  sentences  as  he 
passed,  wished  the  disputants  good 
night,  and  turned  into  bed.  Fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  they 
evacuated  the  lobby  to  follow  his 
example.  Keif  laughed  to  himself. 

"  *  So,'  he  said,  4  in  Monsieur 
Tremplin's  eyes,  Shakespeare  is  defi- 
cient in  power ;  and  Sir  John  denies 
that  Frenchwomen  are  graceful  I  Was 
there  ever  such  a  pair  of  originals  ?  ' 
And  so  saying,  the  third  original  went 
to  sleep." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  ram- 
ble of  Dr  Keif  (by  whom  we  suspect 
Mr  Schlesinger  himself  is  meant) 
through  the  theatrical  purlieus,  fur- 
nished abundant  materials  for  a  chap- 
ter. It  was  Saturday — the  very  night 
to  see  the  Drury  district  in  its  glory ; 
for  wages  had  been  paid,  and  after 
twelve  no  liquor  would  be  sold;  so 
the  fortunate  recipients  of  cash  were 
making  the  most  of  the  short  night. 
This  chapter,  like  some  others  in  the 
book,  shows  such  a  thorough  familiar- 
ity with,  and  correct  perception  of, 
London  low  life— is  so  totally  differ- 
ent, in  short,  from  the  blundering 
and  exaggerated  pictures  one  usually 
meets  with  in  accounts  of  London  by 
'foreigners — that  we  are  more  than 
once  tempted,  whilst  reading  it,  to 
suspect  the  writer  of  unacknowledged 
obligations  to  English  authors.  But 
Mr  Schlesinger  has,  we  have  no  doubt, 
been  long  resident  in  England,  and 
as  he,  moreover,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, indicates  by  a  note  his  ap- 
propriation of  English  materials,  we 
dismiss  from  our  mind  the  idea  of 
unconfessed  plagiarism.  Since  we 
do  so,  we  must  not  refuse  him  the 
praise  to  which  his  faithful  and  strik- 
ing sketches  fairly  entitle  him.  With 
him  and  Frolick,  we  turn  out  of  the 
Strand,  through  a  narrow  court,  into 
Drury  Lane. 

"In  the  shops  which  occupy  the 
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ground  floor  of  almost  all  the  houses, 
are  exposed  for  sale,  at  low  prices, 
shabby  female  apparel,  coarse  eat- 
ables, low  literature  with  horrible 
illustrations,  strong  shoes,  old  clothes, 
abominable  cigars,  cold  and  hot  meat. 
But  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  whole  of  Drury  Lane  is  the  gin 
palace,  whose  favourite  station  is  at 
corners,  where  the  lane  is  intersected 
by  cross  streets.  The  gin  palace  con- 
trasts with  the  adjacent  buildings 
pretty  much  as  does  a  Catholic  church 
with  the  cottages  of  a  Slavonian  vil- 
lage. From  afar  it  looms  like  a  light- 
house to  the  thirsty  working  man ; 
for  it  is  sumptuous  with  plate  glass 
and  gilt  cornices,  and  dazzling  with 
a  hundred  many  -  coloured  inscrip- 
tions. Here,  in  the  window,  is  the 
portrait  of  a  giant  from  Norfolk,  who 
is  employed  in  the  house  to  draw 
liquor  and  customers ;  yonder,  in 
green  letters  upon  the  pane,  we  read 
— '  The  Only  Genuine  Brandy  in  Lon- 
don ; '  or,  in  red  letters — *  Here  is 
sold  the  celebrated  strengthening 
wholesome  Gin,  recommended  by  all 
the  doctors ' — '  Cream  Gin ' — *  Honey 
Gin ' — '  Genuine  Porter'—'  Rum  that 
would  knock  down  the  Devil,'  &c. 
&c.  Often  the  varnished  door-posts 
are  painted  from  top  to  bottom  with 
suchlike  spirited  announcements.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  even  those 
gin  shops  which  externally  are  the 
most  brilliant,  within  are  utterly  com- 
fortless. The  landlord  intrenches 
himself  behind  the  bar,  as  in  a  fortress 
where  his  customers  must  not  enter. 
The  walls  in  this  sanctuary  are  co- 
vered with  a  whole  library  of  large 
and  small  casks,  painted  of  various 
colours.  The  place  thus  partitioned 
off  is  sometimes  a  picture  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  and  within  it  an 
arm-chair  invites  to  repose;  but  in 
front  of  the  bar,  for  the  customers, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  narrow  dirty 
standing  place,  rendered  yet  more 
disagreeable  by  the  continual  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  where 
the  only  seat,  if  there  be  one  at  all, 
is  afforded  by  an  empty  cask  in  a  cor- 
ner. Nevertheless  the  palace  re- 
ceives a  constant  succession  of  worthy 
guests,  who,  standing,  reeling,  crouch- 
ing or  lying,  muttering,  groaning  or 
cursing,  drink  and — forget. 

"  On  sober  working-days,  and  in 
tolerable  weather,   there  is  nothing 
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remarkable,  to  the  uninitiated,  in  the 
appearance  of  Drury  Lane.  Many  a 
little  German  capital  is  worse  lighted, 
and  not  so  well  paved.  Misery  is  less 
plainly  legible  upon  the  physiognomy 
of  this  district  than  upon  that  of  Spi- 
talfields,  St  Giles's,  Saffron  Hill,  and 
other  wretched  corners  of  London. 
But  at  certain  times  it  oozes,  like  Mis- 
sissippi slime,  out  of  every  pore.  On 
Saturday  evenings,  after  working- 
hours,  on  the  evening  of  holiday- 
Monday,  and  after  church  on  Sunday, 
Drury  Lane  is  seen  in  its  glory.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sunday  morning  in 
Drury  Lane  is  enough  to  give  the 
most  cheerful  person  the  spleen.  For 
the  poorer  classes  of  labourers  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  day  of  penance,  with- 
out church  to  go  to  or  walk  to  take. 
The  well-dressed  throngs  that  fill 
parks  and  churches  scare  smock-frock 
and  fustian-jacket  into  the  beer-shops. 
For  the  English  proletarian  is  asham- 
ed of  his  rags,  and  knows  not  how  to 
drape  himself  with  them  picturesquely, 
like  the  Spanish  of  Italian  lazzaroue, 
who  holds  beggary  to  be  an  honourable 
calling.  In  the  deepest  misery,  the 
Englishman  has  still  pride  enough  to 
shun  the  society  of  those  even  half  a 
grade  superior  to  himself,  and  to  con- 
fine himself  to  that  of  his  equals, 
amongst  whom  he  may  freely  raise 
his  head.  And  then  church  and  park 
have  no  charm  for  him.  His  legs  are 
too  weary  for  a  walk  into  the  country ; 
boat,  omnibus,  and  railway,  are  too 
dear.  His  church,  his  park,  his  club, 
his  theatre,  his  refuge  from  the  exha- 
lations of  the  sewers  above  which  he 
dwells  and  sleeps,  are  the  gin-palace." 
This  is  a  gloomy,  but  we  fear,  to  a 
certain  extent,  too  true  a  picture.  In 
every  large  city,  and  particularly  in 
such  an  overgrown  one  as  London,  a 
certain  -amount  of  misery  of  the  kind 
above  depicted  must  exist ;  there  must 
be  a  certain  number  of  human  beings 
living  in  a  state  of  almost  total  de- 
privation of  those  blessings  which 
God  intended  all  his  creatures  to 
share — of  a  pure  air,  of  the  sight  of 
fields  and  flowers,  of  opportunities  to 
praise  His  name  in  the  society  of  their 
fellow-men.  But  we  are  pretty  sure 
Mr  Schlesinger  has  lived  long  enough 
in  England  to  discern,  and  has 
candour  enough  to  admit,  that  in  no 
country  in  the  world  are  such  gene- 
rous, energetic,  and  unceasing  efforts 
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made  by  the  more  fortunate  classes 
for  the  moral  and  physical  betterment 
of  the  unfortunates  whose  degraded 
condition  he  graphically  and  truly  de- 
scribes. That  which  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries  is  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  charge  Of  government,  and 
which  is  consequently  often  left  un- 
done, or  at  best  half- done,  is  effected 
in  England  by  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  government  and  the  nation, 
aided  by  a  press  which  must  in  justice 
be  admitted  to  be  ever  ready  to  give 
publicity  to  social  grievances,  to  the 
sufferings  of  particular  classes,  and  to 
practical  suggestions  for  their  allevia- 
tion or  remedy.  Fortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  a  favoured  land,  we  must  not 
allow  the  difference  just  pointed  out 
to  inflate  our  national  vanity  over- 
much. In  no  country  is  there  so  much 
private  wealth  as  in  England,  and 
thus,  when  we  seem  to  give  much,  we 
may  be  giving  not  more  than  others 
whose  means  are  less,  but  their  will 
as  good.  Then  there  is,  undeniably, 
another,  and  we  should  perhaps  say 
a  selfish,  motive  for  the  energetic, 
efficient,  and  liberal  manner  in  which 
the  opulent  and  well-to-do  classes  of 
Englishmen  take  up  and  prosecute 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
poorer  countrymen.  An  observant 
people,  shrewd  in  deduction,  and  set- 
ting common-sense  above  every  other 
mental  quality,  we  take  warning  by 
our  neighbours.  And  we  feel  that  the 
best  safeguard  for  institutions  we  all 
revere  and  cherish— the  best  security 
against  sedition  and  revolution,  and 
against  the  propagation,  by  designing 
knaves  and  misguided  enthusiasts,  of 
that  jacobinism  whose  manoeuvres  and 
excesses  have  proved  so  fatal  in  other 
lands — is  a*generous  and  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  the  poorer  classes,  and  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  elevate  their  condition. 
And  let  us  acknowledge,  with  thank- 
fulness, that  we  have  good  stuff  to 
work  upon  ;  that  if  the  higher  classes 
show  themselves  prompt  in  sacrifices, 
a  praiseworthy  patience  is  displayed 
by  those  they  strive  to  succour.  The 
Parisian  artisan  or  day-labourer,  al- 
though probably  less  of  a  bellygod 
than  the  Londoner  of  the  same  class, 
quickly  gets  irate  when  he  finds  bread 
dear  and  commons  short ;  and,  upon 
the  first  suggestion  from  any  demo- 


crat who  promises  him  a  big  loaf,  is 
ready  enough  to  u  descend  into  the 
street,"  tear  up  the  pavement,  build  a 
barricade,  and  shoot  his  brother  from 
behind  it.  Contrast  this  with  the 
fortitude  and  long-suffering  of  the 
poor  gin -and -beer -drinking  people 
whom  Mr  Schlesinger  qualifies  (and 
the  terms,  perhaps,  may  not  be  justly 
gainsaid)  as  besotted  and  obtuse  of 
sense.  Grant  that  they  be  so  ;  they 
yet  have  qualities  which  constitute- 
them  valuable  citizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try. They  will  toil,  when  work  is  to 
be  had  ;  they  have  an  innate  respect 
for  law  and  order,  and  a  manly  pride 
which  makes  them  shun  a  workhouse 
coat  as  an  abject  livery  ;  they  loathe 
the  mendicancy  in  which  the  southern 
lazzarone  luxuriates ;  they  are  not 
insensible  to  the  benevolent  efforts 
constantly  making  in  their  behalf; 
and  they  take  little  heed  of  the  dema- 
gogue's artful  incitements. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  people," 
muses  Mr  Schlesinger,  in  a  very  diffe- 
rent part  of  his  book  and  of  London, 
(when  strolling  at  the  Hyde  Park  end 
of  Piccadilly),  "  that  loves  a  green 
tree  and  an  open  lawn  so  heartily  as 
the  English.  They  have  not  less  re- 
verence for  the  noble  trees  in  their 
parks  than  had  the  Druids  for  the 
sacred  oaks  in  their  consecrated 
groves ;  and  it  does  one's  heart  good 
to  see  that  the  struggle  with  Na- 
ture, the  striving  to  apply  her  powers 
to  wool- carding  and  spindle- turning, 
does  not  destroy  the  feeling  for  those 
of  her  beauties  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  capital  and  interest.  The 
English  nation  refute,  in  their  own 
persons,  the  oft- repeated  lie  that 
>  excessive'  cultivation  (civilisation) 
estranges  men  from  their  primitive 
childish  feelings.  In  England,  more, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  worldr 
are  fire  and  water,  earth  and  air, 
made  use  of  as  bread-winners  ;  in 
England,  the  ploughed  field  is  fattened 
with  manure  gathered  on  barren  reefs 
thousands  of  miles  distant ;  in  Eng- 
land, nature  is  forced  to  produce  the 
enormous  water-lilies  of  the  tropics, 
and  to  ripen  fruits  of  unnatural  size  ; 
in  England,  one  eats  grapes  from 
Oporto,  oranges  from  Malta,  peaches 
from  Provence,  pine -apples  from  Ja- 
maica, bananas  from  St  Domingo,  and 
nuts  from  Brazil.  That  which  the 
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native  soil  produces  only  upon  com- 
pulsion, and  at  great  cost,  is  borrowed 
from  other  zones,  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count are  his  native  trees  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  shrubberies,  less 
dear  to  the  Englishman." 

Mr  Schlesinger  will  not  doubt  that 
this  love  of  rural  scenes  and  nature's 
beauties,  which  he  so  happily  and 
gracefully  discriminates  and  defines,  is 
common  to  all  classes  of  Englishmen. 
We  believe  that  it  is,  and  we  recog- 
nise in  it  a  propitious  sign.  The  poor 
people  he  has  seen,  during  his  Sab- 
bath rambles  in  London's  "  back- 
slums,"  losing  sight  of  the  blessed 
sunshine,  and  immuring  themselves  in 
a  tap-room  or  gin-palace,  would  per- 
haps, but  for  their  ragged  garments, 
weary  limbs,  and  scantily  furnished 
pockets,  have  preferred,  like  their  bet- 
ters, a  country  ramble,  to  the  cheap 
and  deleterious  excitement  provided 
for  them  by  Booth  and  Barclay.  But 
we  feel  that  we  are  arguing  without 
an  opponent.  We  can  only  trust,  and 
we  do  so  trust,  seriously  and  gladly, 
that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  consciousness  that  the  attainment 
of  perfection  is  impossible  will  deter 
English  legislators  and  philanthropists 
from  devoting  their  utmost  energies 
and  abilities  to  the  improvement  of 
the  meanest  and  most  depraved  classes 
of  their  fellow-countrymen. 

The  conviction  that  Shakespeare  is 
better  known,  better  understood,  and, 
above  all,  better  acted  in  Germany  than 
in  England,  is  very  prevalent  in  the 
former  country,  where  we  have  often 
heard  it  boldly  put  forward  and  sus- 
tained. When  in  Shakespeare's  native 
land,  Germans  may  possibly  be  more 
modest  in  their  pretensions;  and  yet 
we  must  not  be  too  confident  of  that, 
when  we  see  a  German  company  se- 
lecting Shakespeare's  plays  for  per- 
formance before  a  refined  and  critical 
London  audience.  The  recent  per- 
formances of  Emil  Devrient  and  his 
companions,  give  especial  interest  to 
eome  theatrical  criticisms  put  forth  by 
Dr  Keif  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend 
Frolick,  seated  by  his  side  in  the  pit 
of  the  Olympic  Theatre.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  English  actors,  when  ren- 
dering Shakespeare's  characters,  cling 
too  tenaciously  to  tradition,  and  aim 
too  little  at  originality.  After  a  visit 
to  a  penny  theatre,  of  the  proceedings 
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at  which  he  gives  a  most  laughable 
account,  he  returns,  at  some  length,  to 
the  subject  of  the  English  stage,  and 
highly  praises  certain  English  comic 
actors  as  excellent,  and  superior  to 
any  of  the  same  class  in  Germany. 
"  I  know  nothing  better,"  he  says, 
"  than  Matthews  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
Mrs  Keeley.  There  you  have  natural 
freshness,  vigour,  ease,  and  finesse,  all 
combined  in  right  proportions.  There 
is  less  heartiness  about  our  German 
comic  performances  ;  they  always  re- 
mind me  of  the  strained  vivacity  of  a 
bookworm  in  a  drawing-room ;  now 
the  author,  then  his  interpreter,  is  too 
visibly  forced  in  his  condescension." 
What  follows  is  less  complimentary. 
"  When  I  for  the  first  time,  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  saw  Romeo  and  Juliet 
performed,  I  bit  my  lips  all  to  pieces. 
Juliet  looked  as  if  she  came  from  a 
ladies'  school  at  Brompton,  instead  of 
an  Italian  convent ;  the  orthopedical 
stays  and  backboard  were  unmistak- 
able :  as  to  Romeo,  I  would  unhesi- 
tatingly have  confided  to  him  the 
charge  of  an  express  train,  so  sober 
and  practical  was  his  air,  so  solid  and 
angular  each  one  of  his  movements. 
The  same  impression  was  made  upon 
me  by  Mercutio,  Tybalt,  Lorenzo.  It 
was  not  that  they  displayed  too  little 
vocal  and  mimic  power  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  because  they  gesticulated 
like  madmen,  and  ranged  up  and  down 
the  entire  gamut  of  human  tones,  from 
a  whistle  to  a  roar,  that  I  too  plainly 
saw  that  no  tragic  passion  was  in 
them.  The  same  company  afterwards 
delighted  me  in  comic  pieces."  In 
English  theatricals  Mr  Schlesinger's 
taste  is  strongly  for  the  humorous ; 
the  broader  the  farce  and  the  thicker 
the  jokes,  the  better  he  is  pleased.  A 
Christmas  pantomime,  with  its  prac- 
tical fun  and  methodical  folly,  delights 
him.  He  is  wonderstruck  and  en- 
chanted by  the  mischievous  agility  of 
clown,  and  the  only  drawback  to  his 
pleasure  is  the  inappropriate  introduc- 
tion of  a  ballet.  "  To  see  twenty  or 
thirty  Englishwomen,  of  full  grenadier 
stature,  perform  a  ballet- dance  ten- 
minutes  in  length,  is  an  enjoyment 
from  which  one  does  but  slowly  re- 
cover. To  this  day  I  live  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  worthy  young  wo- 
men had  not  the  least  idea  that  they 
were  called  upon  for  an  artistical  per- 
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formance,  but  took  their  long  legs  for 
mathematical  instruments,  with  which 
to  demonstrate  problems  relating  to 
right  angles,  the  hypothenuse,  and  the 
squaring  of  the  circle."  This  sarcasm 
elicited  a  long  reply  from  Frolick,  who 
had  once,  it  seems,  been  a  jideler 
bursch  in  Heidelberg,  who  knew  Ger- 
man well,  and  had  seen  Shakespeare 
acted  in  both  countries.  In  some  re- 
spects he  preferred  the  German  per- 
formance of  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  but  Richard  III.  and  Falstaff 
were  to  be  seen  best'in  England.  The 
decline  of  the  drama  in  this  country 
he  attributed  to  a  complication  of 
causes,  of  which  he  cited  two — the 
nation's  preoccupation  with  matters 
more  practical  and  important,  and 
the  want  of  a  government  support. 
"  In  your  country,"  he  said,  "  thirty 
courts  cherish,  foster,  and  patronise 
the  theatre ;  here,  every  theatre  is  a 
private  speculation.  When  the  Queen 
has  taken  a  box  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre  and  another  at  Covent  Garden, 
she  has  done  all  that  is  expected  from 
her  Majesty  in  the  way  of  patronage 
of  the  drama.  Upon  the  same  boards 
upon  which  to-day  you  hear  the  swan- 
like  notes  of  Desdemona,  you  to-mor- 
row may  behold  an  equestrian  troop 
or  a  party  of  Indian  jugglers.  If  you 
complain  of  such  desecration  of  the 
muse's  temple,  you  are  simply  laughed 
at.  Aubry's  dog,  which  so  excited 
the  holy  indignation  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  would  be  welcomed  at  any  of 
our  theatres,  so  long  as  he  filled  the 
house."  Without  going  the  length  of 
restricting  theatrical  performances  to 
what  is  termed  the  legitimate  drama, 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  illegiti- 
macy, and  unquestionably  the  intro- 
duction upon  our  stage  of  tumblers, 
jugglers,  and  posture-masters,  circus- 
clowns,  rope-dancers,  and  wild  In- 
dians, has  powerfully  contributed  to 
lower  its  character,  and  to  wean  many 
lovers  of  the  drama  from  the  habi- 
tual frequenting  of  theatres.  But 
the  stage  in  England  has  not  the  im- 
portance and  weight  it  enjoys  in  some 
foreign  countries j  notably  in  France, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  means  used  to 
distract  from  politics  the  attention  of 
the  restless  excitement- loving  people; 
where  ministers  of  state,  and  imperial 
majesty  itself,  condescend  to  interfere 
in  minute  dramatic  details,  and  to 


command  the  suppression  of  pieces 
whose  merits  they  deem  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  theatre  at  which  they 
are  produced.  There,  it  is  worth  a 
government's  while  to  subsidise  the 
theatres ;  in  England  such  an  item 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer's  budget.  Nor 
is  it  needed.  Public  demand  will 
always  create  as  large  a  supply  as  is 
really  required. 

Pleasantly  and  intelligently  criti- 
cising and  discoursing,  the  German 
doctor  and  his  companion  took  their 
way  again  through  Drury  Lane, 
witnessing  more  than  one  disgusting 
scene  of  drunkenness,  riot,  and  bru- 
tality. It  was  hard  upon  midnight : 
the  gin  palaces  and  their  frequenters 
were  making  the  most  of  their  last 
few  minutes ;  the  barrows  of  battered 
fruit  and  full-flavoured  shell-fish  were 
trading  at  reduced  prices,  upon  the 
principle  of  small  profits  and  quick 
returns ;  oysters  as  big  as  a  fist 
were  piled  up  by  threes  and  fours,  at 
a  penny  a  heap — poverty  and  oysters, 
Mr  Weller  has  informed  us,  invariably 
walk  hand  in  hand ;  here  was  a  girl 
carried  away  dead  drunk  upon  a 
stretcher— "  it  was  the  hunger,"  an 
old  Irishwoman,  with  a  glowing  pipe 
in  her  mouth,  assured  the  gentleman, 
"  that  had  done  it— oh !  only  the  hun- 
ger—the smallest  drop  had  been  too 
much  for  poor  Sail ; "  here  a  brace  of 
Amazons  were  indulging  in  a  u  mill" 
in  the  centre  of  an  admiring  ring ;  in 
front  of  a  public- house  a  half-famished 
Italian  ground  out  the  air  of  "There's 
a  good  time  coming,  boys — wait  a  little 
longer,"  the  organist  looking  the  while 
as  if  he  had  great  need  of  the  "  good 
time,"  and  very  little  power  to  wait. 
Suddenly  the  lights  went  out  in  the 
gin  palaces,  ballad- singers  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
their  melodies,  shouts  and  curses  sub- 
sided into  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  the 
mob  dispersed  and  disappeared,  to 
adopt  Mr  Schlesinger's  severe  com- 
parison, "like  dirty  rain-water  that 
rolls  into  gutters  and  sewers."  The 
amateur  observers  of  London's  black- 
guardism pursued  their  homeward 
way. 

"  Suddenly,  from  a  side  street,  a 
tall  figure  emerged  with  long  noiseless 
steps,  and  cast  a  glance  Bright  and 
left — no  policeman  was  in  sight.  Then 
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she  rapidly  approached  our  two  friends 
and  fixed  her  glassy  eyes  upon  them. 

4 'It  is  no  midnight  spectre,  but 
neither  is  it  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
it  consists  but  of  skin  and  bone.  Upon 
her  arm  is  #n  infant,  to  which  the 
bony  hand  affords  but  a  hard  dying- 
bed.  For  a  few  seconds  she  gazes  at 
the  strangers.  They  put  some  silver 
into  her  hand.  Without  a  word  of 
thanks,  or  of  surprise  at  the  liberality 
of  the  alms,  she  walks  away. 

"  *  The  holy  Sabbath  has  com- 
menced,' said  Keif,  after  they  had 
proceeded  for  some  distance  in  silence, 
*  the  puritanical  Sabbath,  on  which 
misery  feels  itself  doubly  and  trebly 
forlorn.' 

"  '  My  dear  friend,'  replied  Frolick, 
'  five-and- twenty  years  ago  you  might 
have  paved  Oxford  Street  with  such 
unhappy  wretches  as  that  we  just  now 
met.  Now  you  must  seek  them  out 
in  a  nook  of  Drury  Lane.  And  the 
puritanism  of  the  present  day  is  a 
rose-coloured  full-blooded  worldling, 
compared  to  that  of  the  Roundheads; 
it  is  nothing  but  the  natural  reaction 
against  the  licentious  cavalier  spirit, 
created  by  the  gloomy  hypocrisy  that 
prevailed  before  the  Restoration,  and 
handed  down  even  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  is  English 
nature  to  cure  one  extreme  by  run- 
ning into  the  other.  Either  wildly 
jovial  or  prudishly  refined  ;  drunkards 
or  teetotallers;  prize-fighters  or  peace- 
society-men.  If  the  perception  of  a 
harmonious  happy  medium,  and  the 
instinct  of  beauty  of  form,  were  in- 
nate in  us,  either  we  should  no  longer 
be  the  tough,  hard-working,  one- 
sided, powerful  John  Bull,  or  we 
should  ere  now  have  proved  the  un- 
truth of  your  German  proverb  that  in 
no  country  under  the  sun  do  trees 
grow  until  their  branches  reach  the 
sky.' " 

After  which  modest  intimation 
(somewhat  Teutonic  in  style)  of  his 
patriotic  and  heartfelt  conviction  that 
if  England  were  a  little  better  than 
she  is,  she  would  be  too  good  for  this 
world,  Frolick  took  leave  of  his  friend. 
"We  shall  soon  follow  his  example. 
Before  doing  so,  we  recommend  to 
all  English  readers  of  German,  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Mr  Schlesinger's 
second  volume,  both  as  very  interest- 
ing and  as  containing  many  sensible 


observations  and  home-truths.  No 
extraordinary  acuteness  is  necessary 
to  discriminate  between  the  writer's 
jest  and  earnest. 

"  The  reader  acquainted  with 
English  domestic  arrangements,"  says 
Mr  Schlesinger  in  a  note  to  his  first 
volume,  "  will  long  ago  have  found 
out  that  the  house  we  live  in  is  that 
of  a  plain  citizen.  So  we  may  as 
well  confess  that  Sir  John  is  neither 
knight  nor  baronet,  but  was  dubbed 
by  ourselves,  in  consideration  of  his 
services  to  the  reader,  without  licence 
from  the  Queen,  and  with  a  silver 
spoon  instead  of  a  sword."  Sir  John 
is  not  the  less — if  Mr  Schlesinger's 
sketch  be  a  portrait — a  good  fellow 
and  a  worthy  simple-hearted  English- 
man ;  and  we  find  with  pleasure,  at 
the  close  of  the  book,  a  letter  from 
him,  dated  from  his  cottage  in  the 
country,  and  addressed  to  the  cyni- 
cal Keif,  who  was  braving  Novem- 
ber's fogs  in  Guildford  Street.  The 
doctor  had  sent  to  his  friend  and 
host  the  proof-sheets  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Wanderings  through 
London;  Sir  John  writes  back  his 
thanks,  his  opinion  of  the  work,  and 
his  cordial  forgiveness  of  the  jokes  at 
his  expense  that  it  contains.  "  Never 
mind,"  he  says ;  "  we  Englishmen 
can  stomach  the  truth ;  and  if  you  will 
promise  me  to  abjure  some  portion  of 
your  German  stiffneckedness,  I  will- 
ingly pledge  myself  never  again  to 
try  to  reason  a  Frenchman's  hind-leg 
straight.  Between  ourselves,  that 
was  the  greatest  absurdity  our  friend 
has  exposed.  As  to  all  the  rest,  I 
will  maintain  my  words  before  God, 
the  Queen,  and  my  countrymen. 
But,"  continues  Sir  John,  quitting 
personal  considerations,  "as  regards 
our  friend's  book — which,  you  tell  me, 
is  to  be  published  at  Christmas  in 
Berlin,  the  most  enlightened  of  Ger- 
man cities — I  really  fear,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  it  is  a  bad  business. 
How,  in  heaven's  name,  are  Germans 
to  form  an  idea  of  London  from  those 
two  meagre  volumes  ?  Many  things 
are  depicted  in  them,  but  how  many 
are  neglected,  and  these  the  very 
things  in  which  you  Germans  should 
take  a  lesson  from  us !  Not  a  word 
about  our  picture-galleries,  which, 
nevertheless,  impartially  speaking, 
are  the  first  in  the  world !  Not  a 
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word  about  the  British  Museum, 
about  the  Bridgewater,  Vernon,  and 
Hampton  Court  galleries!  Not  a 
word  about  St  Paul's,  nor  a  syllable 
concerning  the  Colosseum,  Madame 
Tussaud,  or  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
Brewery !  No  mention  of  our  finest 
streets— Regent  Street,  Bond  Street, 
Belgravia,  and  Westbourne  Terrace ; 
of  our  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall,  our 
markets,  our  zoological  and  botanical 
gardens,  Kew,  Richmond,  Windsor, 
art,  literature,  benevolent  institu- 
tions," &c.  &c.  Sir  John  continues 
his  enumeration  of  omissions,  until  it 
seems  to  comprise  everything  worth 
notice  in  London;  and  we  ask  our- 
selves with  what  Mr  Schlesinger  has 
filled  the  eight  hundred  pages  we 
have  read  with  so  much  satisfaction 
and  amusement.  We  perceive  that 
he  has  given  his  attention  to  men 
rather  than  to  things,  that  his  vein 
has  been  reflective  and  philosophical, 
and  that  he  has  not  mistaken  himself 
for  the  compiler  of  a  London  guide. 
But  still  Sir  John  is  dissatisfied.  In 
Berlin,  he  says,  "  people  will  imagine 
England  has  no  picture-galleries — ha! 
ha!  and  no  hospitals — ha!  ha!  ha! 
In  ten  such  volumes,  the  materials 
would  not  be  exhausted." 

"  It  is  delightful  here  in  the  country," 
•concludes  Sir  John,  breaking  off  his 
criticism.  "  Where  do  you  find  such 
fresh  green,  and  such  mild  air  in  No- 
vember as  in  our  England  ?  I  go  out 
walking  without  a  greatcoat,  and  say 
to  myself,  *  Across  the  water,  in  Ger- 
many, the  snow  lies  deep,  and  the 
wolves  walk  in  and  out  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.'  Here  it  is  a  little  damp 
of  a  morning  and  evening,  but  then 
one  sits  by  the  fire  and  reads  the 
newspaper.  .Nowhere  is  one  so  com- 
fortable as  in  the  country  in  England. 
Come  and  see  us  in  our  cottage  ;  the 
children  are  longing  to  see  you,  and 
so  am  I." 

Then  comes  a  postscript,  which, 
like  many  postscripts,  is  not  the  least 
important  part  of  the  letter.  "  At 
this  damp  time  of  the  year,"  says  the 
spoon-dubbed  baronet,  "  I  advise 
you  to  take  a  small  glass  of  cognac  of 
a  morning — there  must  still  be  some 
bottles  of  the  right  sort  in  the  cellar — 
and  every  night  one  of  my  pills.  You 
will  find  a  boxful  on  the  chimney- 
piece  in  my  study.  Do  not  be 
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obstinate :  you  do  not  know  how 
dangerous'  this  season  of  the  year  is 
in  England." 

So  kind  and  hospitable  a  letter  de- 
manded a  prompt  reply,  and  accord- 
ingly we  get  Dr  Keif's  by  return  of 
post.  It  is  pretty  evident,  however, 
that  the  motive  of  his  haste  is  rather 
anxiety  to  answer  the  charge  of  in- 
completeness brought  against  Max 
Schlesinger's  book,  than  generous 
impatience  to  thank  Sir  John  for 
placing  the  pill-box  at  his  disposal. 
The  author  of  the  Wanderings,  he 
says,  preferred  dissecting  and  dwell- 
ing upon  a  few  subjects  to  slightly 
touching  upon  a  large  number ;  and, 
in  his  usual  caustic  strain,  he  reminds 
his  friend,  that  if  some  things  of 
which  London  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
have  been  left  unnoticed,  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  other  things 
of  which  she  has  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
He  then  enumerates  the  blots,  as  Sir 
John  had  detailed  the  glories.  Hav- 
ing done  so :  "it  is  horrible  here  in 
London,"  he  says.  "  Where  do  you 
find  such  fogs  and  such  a  pestilential 
atmosphere,  in  November,  as  in  your 
London  ?  That  the  wolves  now  walk 
in  and  out  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is  a 
mere  creation  of  your  Britannic  ima- 
gination ;  and,  since  you  talk  of  doing 
without  a  greatcoat,  why,  the  English 
walk  about  the  whole  winter  through, 
in  Germany,  in  black  dresscoats,  but 
they  are  cunning  enough  to  carry 
several  layers  of  flannel  underneath 
them.  Have  you  by  chance  discarded 
yours  ?  That  you  are  comfortable  in 
your  country-house  I  have  no  doubt. 
That  I  never  disputed." 

In  his  turn,  Dr  Keif  treats  himself 
to  a  postscript.  "  Since  this  morning," 
he  says,  "  I  have  followed  your  medi- 
cal prescription,  and  will  keep  to  it — 
partially,  that  is  to  say.  I  found  the 
cognac,  and  will  take  it  regularly. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  you  re- 
turn to  London,  you  will  find  your 
pills  untouched  upon  your  chimney- 
piece." 

And  so  we  come  to  "Finis."  Mr 
Schlesinger  is  a  genial  and  unprejudiced 
critic  of  a  foreign  capital's  customs 
and  character,  and  we  thank  him  for 
his  agreeable,  spirited,  and  impartial 
volumes.  By  his  own  countrymen 
they  will,  or  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
be  highly  and  deservedly  prized. 
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NEW  READINGS  IN  SHAKESPEARE. 


NO.  II. 


IF  the  glory  of  Shakespeare  is  a 
theme  for  national  congratulation,  the 
purity  of  his  text  ought  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  national  concern.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  general  effect  of  his 
writings  should  impress  itself  clearly 
on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  classes 
of  readers;  that  the  grander  and 
broader  features  of  his  genius  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  mankind.  This  they  can 
never  fail  to  do.  The  danger  to  which 
Shakespeare  is  exposed  is  not  such  as 
can  ever  materially  affect  the  soul  and 
substance  of  his  compositions.  Here 
he  stands  pre-eminent  and  secure.  But 
he  is  exposed  to  a  danger  of  another 
kind.  As  time  wears  on,  his  text 
runs  periodically  the  risk  of  being  ex- 
tensively tampered  with ;  whether  by 
the  introduction  of  new  readings,  pro- 
perly so  called,  or  by  the  insertion  of 
glosses  of  a  comparatively  ancient 
date.  The  carelessness  with  which  it 
is  alleged  the  earlier  editions  were 
printed,  is  pleaded  as  an  apology  for 
these  conjectural  corrections  ;  —  one 
man's  ingenuity  sets  to  work  the  wits 
of  another;  and  thus,  unless  the  caco- 
ethes  emendandi  be  checked  betimes,  a 
distant  posterity,  instead  of  receiving 


our  great  poet's  works  in  an  authentic 
form,  may  succeed  to  a  very  adulter- 
ated inheritance. 

This  consideration  induces  us  to 
exert  such  small  power  as  we  may 
possess  to  check  the  growing  evil,  and 
in  particular  to  repress  that  deluge  of 
innovations  which  Mr  Collier  has  lately 
let  loose  upon  the  gardens  of  Shake- 
speare, from  the  margins  of  his  correct- 
ed folio  of  1632,  and  which,  if  they 
do  not  shake  the  everlasting  land- 
marks, at  any  rate  threaten  with  de- 
struction many  a  flower  of  choicest 
fragrance  and  most  celestial  hue.  We 
believe  that  when  Mr  Collier's  volume 
was  first  published,  the  periodical 
press  was  generally  very  loud  in  its 
praises.  "  Here  we  have  the  genuine 
Shakespeare  at  last,"  said  the  jour- 
nals, with  singular  unanimity.  But 
when  the  new  readings  have  been 
dispassionately  discussed,  and  when 
the  excitement  of  their  novelty  has 
subsided,  we  believe  that  Mr  Col- 
lier's "  Shakespeare  restitutus,"  so 
far  from  being  an  acceptable  pre- 
sent to  the  community,  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  such  a  book  as  very  few 
readers  would  like  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with. 


Curiosities  of  Modern  SkaJcesperian  Criticism.     By  J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  Esq.     1853. 

Observations  on  some  of  the  Manuscript  Emendations  of  Shakespeare,  and  are  they 
Copyright  ?  By  J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  Esq.  1853. 

«/.  Payne  Collier's  alte  handschriftliche  Emendationen  zum  ShaTce?peare  gewurdigt 
wn  Dr  Nicolaus  Delius.  Bonn,  1853. 

The  original  text  of  Shakespeare  has  obtained  two  stanch  and  able  defenders  in  the 
persons  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Mr  Halliwell's  competency  to  deal  with  the  text 
of  our  great  poet,  and  with  all  that  concerns  him,  is,  we  believe,  all  but  universally 
acknowledged — the  best  proof  of  which  is  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  magnificent  edition  now  publishing  under  his  auspices ;  a  confidence 
which,  we  are  convinced,  he  will  not  betray  by  any  ill-judged  deviations  from  the 
authentic  readings.  Dr  Delius's  pamphlet  contains  a  very  acute  dissection  of  the 
pretended  evidence  by  which  Mr  Collier  endeavours  to  support  the  pretended  emen- 
dations of  his  MS.  corrector.  It  is  characterised  by  great  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  displays  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  altogether  astonishing  in 
a  foreigner.  He  may  be  at  fault  in  one  or  two  small  matters,  but  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  observations  proves  that  he  is  highly  competent  to  execute  the  task  which,  as 
we  learn  from  his  announcement,  he  has  undertaken — the  publication,  namely,  of  an 
edition  of  the  English  text  of  Shakespeare  with  German  notes.  We  look  forward  with 
much  interest  to  tbe  publication  of  this  work,  as  affording  further  evidence  of  the 
strong  hold  which  Shakespeare  has  taken  on  the  minds  of  Germany,  and  as  a  further 
tribute  of  admiration,  added  to  the  many  which  they  have  already  paid  to  the  genius 
-of  our  immortal  countryman. 
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In  order,  then,  to  carry  out  what 
we  conceive  to  be  a  good  work — 
the  task,  namely,  of  defending  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  from  the  impurities 
with  which  Mr  Collier  wishes  to  ino- 
culate it — we  return  to  the  discussion 
(which  must  necessarily  be  of  a  minute 
and  chiefly  verbal  character)  of  the 
new^  readings.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
do  justice  to  the  old  corrector,  by 
bringing  forward  every  alteration 
which  looks  like  a  real  emendation. 
Two  or  three  small  matters  may  per- 
haps escape  us,  but  the  reader  may 
be  assured  that  they  are  very  small 
matters  indeed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  unwise  substitutions  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority.  The  play  that 
stands  next  in  order  is  "  King  John." 

KING  JOHN — Act  II.  Scene  1. — In 
this  play  the  new  readings  are  of  no 
great  importance.  A  few  of  them  may 
equal  the  original  text — one  or  two  may 
excel  it — but  certainly  the  larger  por- 
tion fall  considerably  below  it  in  point 
of  merit.  The  best  emendation  oc- 
purs  in  the  lines  in  which  young  Arthur 
expresses  his  acknowledgments  to 
Austria — 

"  I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love." 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  '•'•un- 
strained love,"  which  perhaps  is  the 
better  word  of  the  two,  though  the 
change  is  by  no  means  necessary.  The 
same  commendation  cannot  be  extend- 
ed to  the  alteration  which  is  proposed 
in  the  lines  where  Constance  is  endea- 
vouring to  dissuade  the  French  king 
from  engaging  precipitately  in  battle. 
She  says — 

"  My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  hring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in 

war; 

And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed." 

44  Indirectly"  is  Shakespeare's  word. 
The  MS.  corrector  suggests  "indis- 
creetly"— a  most  unhappy  substitu- 
tion, which  we  are  surprised  that  the  ge- 
nerally judicious  Mr  Singer  should  ap- 
prove of.  "Indiscreetly"  means  impru- 
dently, inconsiderately.  "  Indirectly" 
means  wrongfully,  iniquitously,  as  may 
be  learnt  from  these  lines  in  King 
Henry  V.,  where  the  French  king  is 
denounced  as  a  usurper,  and  is  told 
that  Henry 


"  bids  you,  then,  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger." 

It  was  certainly  the  purpose  of  Con- 
stance to  condemn  the  rash  shedding 
of  blood  as  something  worse  than  in- 
discreet— as  criminal  and  unjust — and 
this  she  did  by  employing  the  term 
44  indirectly"  in  the  Shakespearean 
sense  of  that  word. 

In  this  same  Act,  Scene  2,  a  new 
reading — also  approved  of  by  Mr  Sin- 
ger, and  pronounced  "  unquestionably 
right"  by  Mr  Collier— is  proposed  in 
the  lines  where  the  citizen  says — 

"  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Lady 

Blanch 

Is  near  to  England." 

For  44  near"  the  MS.  correction  is 
niece.  But  the  Lady  Blanch  is  re- 
peatedly, throughout  the  play,  spoken 
of  as  niece  to  King  John  and  the 
Queen-mother.  Therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  varying  the 
expression,  we  must  give  our  suffrage 
most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal reading.  "Near  to  England" 
of  course  means  nearly  related  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  seems  much  more  natural, 
as  well  as  more  poetical,  that  the 
citizen  should  speak  in  this  general 
way  of  Lady  Blanch,  than  that  he 
should  condescend  on  her  particular 
degree  of  relationship,  and  style  her 
the  4t  niece  to  England." 

At  the  end  of  this  Act,  in  the  solilo- 
quy of  Faulconbridge,  a  very  strange 
perversion  on  the  part  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector comes  before  us.  Faulconbridge 
is  railing  against  what  he  calls  u  com- 
modity"— that  is,  the  morality  of  self- 
interest.  He  then  goes  on  to  represent 
himself  as  no  better  than  his  neigh- 
bours, in  these  words — 

"  And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet ; 
Not  that.I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 
When   his   fair  angels  would   salute   my 
palm." 

The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  obvious.  Yet  Mr 
Collier's  corrector  is  not  satisfied  with 
them.  He  reads — 

"Not  that  I  have  no  power  to  clutch  my 
hand,"  &c. 

But  unless  Mr  Collier  can  prove — 
what  will  be  diflScult— that  "  power" 
here  means  inclination,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reading  directly  reverses 
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Shakespeare's  meaning.  If  "  power  " 
means  inclination,  the  sense  would  be 
this — I  rail  on  this  commodity,  not 
because  I  have  no  inclination  to  clutch 
my  hand  on  the  fair  angels  that  would 
salute  my  palm,  but  because  I  have 
not  yet  been  tempted  ;  when  tempta- 
tion comes,  I  shall  doubtless  yield  like 
my  neighbours.  But  power  never 
means,  and  cannot  mean  inclination ; 
and  Mr  Collier  has  not  attempted  to 
show  that  it  does ;  and  therefore  the  new 
reading  must  be  to  this  effect—"  I  rail 
on  this  commodity,  not  because  I  am 
unable  to  close  my  hand  against  a 
bribe,"  &c.  But  Faulconbridge  says 
the  very  reverse.  He  says—"  I  rail  on 
this  commodity,  not  because  I  have 
the  power  to  resist  temptation,  or  am 
able  to  shut  my  hand  against  the  fair 
angels  that  would  salute  my  palm  ;  for 
I  have  no  such  power :  in  this  respect 
I  am  just  like  other  people,  and  am  as 
easily  bribed  as  they  are."  The  new 
reading,  therefore,  must  be  dismissed 
as  a  wanton  reversal  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  Shakespeare. 

Act  III.  Scene  3.— We  approve  of 
the  corrector's  change  of  the  word 
"  race,"  the  ordinary  reading,  into 
ear,  in  the  following  line  about  the 
midnight  bell — 

"  Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  ear  of  night." 

The  old  copies  read  on  instead  of  one, 
which  was  supplied — rightly,  as  we 
think— by  Warburton.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector makes  no  change  in  regard  to 
on. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — The  passionate 
vehemence  of  Constance's  speech  is 
much  flattened  by  the  corrector's  ill- 
judged  interference.  Bewailing  the 
loss  of  her  son,  she  says— 

"  O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's 

mouth  ; 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake    the 

world : 

And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modern  invocation." 

For  "modern"  the  MS.  corrector 
would  read  "widow's"!  And  Mr 
Collier,  defending  the  new  reading, 
observes  that  Johnson  remarks,  "  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  Shakespeare 
means  by  modern.''1  Johnson  does 
make  this  remark.  Nevertheless  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  modern "  is 
perfectly  plain.  It  signifies  moderate 


— not  sufficiently  impassioned ;  and 
we  are  called  upon  to  give  up  this 
fine  expression  for  the  inanity  of  a 
"  widow's  invocation" !  In  the  same 
lines  this  reckless  tamperer  with  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  would  change 

"  Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the 
world," 

into 

"  Then  with  what  passion  would  I  shake  the 
world." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— In  the  following 
lines  a  difficulty  occurs  which  seems 
insuperable,  and  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector has  certainly  not  explained, 
although  Mr  Collier  says  that  his 
reading  makes  "  the  meaning  appa- 
rent." King  John,  in  reply  to  some 
of  his  lords,  who  have  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  having  a  double  co- 
ronation, says — 

"  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  them 

strong : 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my 

fear) 
I  shall  endue  you  with." 

This  is  the  common  reading ;  but 
why  the  king  should  give  them  more 
and  stronger  reasons  for  his  double 
coronation,  when  his  fears  were  dimi- 
nished, is  not  at  all  apparent.  The 
strength  of  his  fears  should  rather 
have  led  him  at  once  to  state  his 
reasons  explicitly.  The  MS.  correc- 
tion is — 

"  And  more,  more  strong,  thus  lessening  my 

fear, 

I  shall  endue  you  with." 
But  how  the  communication  of  his 
stronger  reasons  should  have  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  king's  fear,  is 
a  riddle  still  darker  than  the  other. 
The  possession  of  these  reasons  might 
lessen  the  usurper's  fears  ;  but  surely 
the  mere  utterance  of  them  could 
make  no  difference.  If  the  MS.  cor- 
rector had  written,  "  thus  lessening 
your  fears,"  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  the  emendation ;  and,  if 
a  new  reading  be  required,  this  is  the 
one  which  we  venture  to  suggest. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— We  confess  that 
we  prefer  the  MS.  corrector's  line, 

"  Whose  private  missive  of  the  Dauphin's 

love," 
to  the  ordinary  reading, 

"  Whose  private  with  me  of  the  Dauphin's 
love." 
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But  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  latter  is  unintelligible,  or  that  it 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  diplo- 
matic phraseology  of  the  time. 

The  following  new  reading  has 
something  to  recommend  it;  but  much 
also  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  old 
text.  Salisbury,  indignant  with  the 
king,  says,  as  the  ordinary  copies 
give  it, 

""  The  King  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  us  ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours." 

The  margins  propose  "  sin-bestain- 
ed,"  which  is  plausible.  But  there 
is  also  a  propriety  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "  thin."  The  king's  cloak  (that 
is,  his  authority)  was  thin,  because 
not  lined  and  strengthened  with  the 
power  and  honours  of  his  nobles.  The 
text  ought  not  to  be  altered. 

We  conclude  our  obiter  dicta  on 
this  play  with  the  remark,  that  Pope's 
change  of  "hand"  into  "head," 
which  is  also  proposed  by  the  MS. 
corrector  in  the  following  lines,  (Act 
IV.  Scene  III.}  seems  to  us  to  be  an 
improvement,  and  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  text.  Salisbury  vows 

"  Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight, 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
'Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head, 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge," 

— that  is,  the  head  of  young  Arthur, 
whose  dead  body  had  just  been  dis- 
covered on  the  ground. 

KING  RICHARD  II.— Act.  II.  Scene 
1. — Ritson's  emendation,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Singer,  is  unquestionably 
to  be  preferred  to  the  MS.  corrector's 
in  these  lines — 

"  The  King  is  come  ;  deal  mildly  with  his 

youth, 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag^d^  do  rage 

the  more." 

u  Raged,"  the  common  reading,  can 
scarcely  be  right.  Ritson  proposed 
"  being  reined."  The  margins  sug- 
gest "  being  urg'd." 

We  differ  from  the  MS.  corrector, 
Mr  Collier,  and  Mr  Singer,  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
disturbing  the  received  text  in  the 
lines  where  the  conspirators,  Wil- 
loughby,  Ross,  and  Northumberland, 
are  consulting  together ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  very  good  reasons  for  leav- 
ing it  alone.  Willoughby  says  to  his 
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brother  -  conspirator, 
land, 

"  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts  as  thou  dost 
ours." 

Ross  also  presses  him  to  speak  : 

"  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  ; 
We  three  are  but  thyself  ;  and  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts,  therefore  be 
bold." 

The  change  proposed  is  our  for  "  as." 
"Thy  words  are  but  our  thoughts." 
The  difference  of  meaning  in  the  two 
readings  is  but  slight;  but  the  old 
text  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advan- 
tage in  depth  and  fineness.  Ross's 
argument  with  Northumberland  to 
speak  was  not  merely  because  his 
words  were  as  their  thoughts.  That 
was  no  doubt  true ;  but  the  point  of 
his  persuasion  lay  in  the  consideration 
that  Northumberland's  words  would 
be  as  good  as  not  spoken.  "  We  three 
are  but  yourself,  and,  in  these  circum- 
stances, your  words  are  but  as 
thoughts — that  is,  you  are  as  safe  in 
uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them 
not,  inasmuch  as  you  will  be  merely 
speaking  to  yourself."  The  substitu- 
tion of  "our  "  for  "  as"  seems  to  bring- 
out  this  meaning  less  clearly. 

Act  II.  Scene  2.— The  following 
lines  (part  of  which,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  we  print  within  a  paren- 
thesis, contrary,  we  believe,  to  the 
common  arrangement)  require  no 
emendation.  The  queen,  labouring 
under  "  the  involuntary  and  unac- 
countable depression  of  mind  which, 
says  Johnson,  every  one  has  some 
time  felt,"  remarks — 

"  Howe'er  it  be, 

I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad, 
As  (though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I 

think) 
Makes   me   with   heavy  nothing  faint    and 

shrink." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads  "  unthink- 
ing "  for  "  in  thinking  ;"  but  this  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  The  old  text  is 
quite  as  good,  indeed  rather  better 
than  the  new. 

Scene  3. — Much  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  with  the  word  despised 
in  the  lines  in  which  York  severely 
rates  his  traitorous  nephew  Boling- 
broke : 


Dared   once    to   touch    a    dust  of    Englij 
ground  ? 
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But  more  than  why, — why  have  they  dared 

to  inarch 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  hosom, 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ?  " 

"But  sure,"  says  Warburton,  "the 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  would 
not  fright  any  one.  We  should  read 
'  disposed  arms' — i.e.,  forces  in  battle 
array."  "Despoiling  arms"  is  the 
reading  recommended  by  the  margins. 
"Displayed  arms"  is  the  right  ex- 
pression, according  to  Mr  Singer.  But 
surely  no  emendation  is  required.  The 
ostentation  of  despised  arms  was  quite 
sufficient  to  frighten  the  harmless  vil- 
lagers ;  and  this  is  all  that  Shakespeare 
says  it  did.  And  then  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  appropriate  and  con- 
sistent that  York  should  give  his 
nephew  to  understand  that  his  arms 
or  forces  were  utterly  despicable  in  the 
estimation  of  all  loyal  subjects,  of  all 
honourable  and  right-thinking  men. 
Hence  his  words, 

"  Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms," 

mean — alarming  with  war  only  pale- 
faced  villagers,  who  never  smelt  the 
sulphurous  breeze  of  battle,  and  mak- 
ing a  vain  parade  of  arms  which  all 
true  soldiers  must  despise. 

Act  III.  Scene  3. — The  substitution 
of  storm  for  "harm,"  in  the  following 
lines,  is  an  exceedingly  doubtful  emen- 
dation. York  says  of  Richard — 

"  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king  ;  hehold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.     Alack,  alack  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  !  " 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  previous  part  of 
the  speech,  the  king  is  likened  to  the 
setting  sun,  whose  glory  "  the  envious 
clouds  are  bent  to  dim ;"  and  therefore 
the  word  storm  has  some  show  of  rea- 
son to  recommend  it,  and  "harm" 
may  possibly  have  been  a  misprint. 
But  we  rather  think  that  it  is  the 
right  word,  and  that  it  is  more  natu- 
ral and  pathetic  than  the  word  storm. 
Nothing  else  worthy  of  note  or  com- 
ment presents  itself  in  the  MS.  correc- 
tions of  King  Richard  II. 

THE  FIRST  PART  OP  KING  HENRY 
iy.-—Act  I.  Scene  1.  — "  No  new 
light,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "is  thrown 
upon  the  two  lines  which  have  pro- 
duced so  many  conjectures : 
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'  No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 
blood.' " 

The  MS.  corrector  has  in  this  instance 
shown  his  sense  by  not  meddling  with 
these  lines  ;  for  how  any  light  beyond 
their  own  inherent  lustre  should  ever 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  ren- 
der them  luminous,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  the  old  commentators  occa- 
sionally darkened  the  very  simplest 
matters,  their  treatment  of  these  two 
lines  may  be  adduced.  The  old  quar- 
tos, and  the  folio  1623,  supply  the 
text  as  given  above.  By  an  error  of 
the  press,  the  folio  1632  reads  damb 
instead  of  daub.  This  damb  the  earlier 
commentators  converted  into  damp. 
Warburton  changed  "  damp "  into 
trempe — i.e.,  moisten.  Dr  Johnson, 
although  very  properly  dissatisfied 
with  this  Frenchified  reading,  is  as 
much  at  fault  as  the  bishop.  With 
the  authentic  text  of  the  older  editions 
before  him,  he  says,  "  the  old  reading 
helps  the  editor  no  better  than  the 
new"  (in  other  words,  daub  is  no  bet- 
ter than  damb,  and  damp,  and  trempe) ; 
"  nor  can  I  satisfactorily  re-form  the 
passage.  I  think  that  '  thirsty  en- 
trance' must  be  wrong,  yet  know  not 
what  to  offer.  We  may  read,  but  not 
very  elegantly — 

'  No  more  the  thirsty  entrails  of  this  soil 
Shall  daubed  be  with   her   own   children's 
blood.'" 

Truly  this  reading  is  by  no  means  ele- 
gant; it  is  nothing  less  than  mon- 
strous. To  say  nothing  of  the  physical 
impossibility  of  the  blood  penetrating 
to  the  "entrails"  of  the  earth,  the 
expression  violates  the  first  principles 
of  poetical  word-painting.  The  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  earth  are  not  seen, 
and  therefore  to  talk  of  them  as  daubed 
with  blood,  is  to  attempt  to  place  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  mind  a  picture 
which  cannot  be  placed  before  it.  In 
science,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
may  be  admissible ;  but  in  poetry, 
where  the  imagination  is  addressed,  it 
is  simply  an  absurdity.  Steevens, 
with  some  hesitation,  proposes — 

"  No  more  the  thirsty  entrants  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's 
blood." 

"  Entrants,"  that  is,  "  invaders." 
"  This,"  says  Steevens,  "  may  be 
thought  very  far-fetched."  It  is 
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worse  than  far-fetched — it  is  ludicrous- 
ly despicable.  Conceive  Shakespeare 
saying  that  "  a  parcel  of  drouthy 
Frenchmen  shall  no  more  daub  the 
lips  of  England  with  the  blood  of  her 
own  children" !  What  renders  this 
reading  all  the  more  inexcusable  is, 
that  Steevens  perceived  what  the  true 
and  obvious  meaning  was,  although 
he  had  not  the  steadiness  to  stand  to 
it.  He  adds — u  or  Shakespeare  may 
mean  the  thirsty  entrance  of  the  soil 
for  the  porous  surface  of  the  earth 
through  which  all  moisture  enters, 
and  is  thirstily  drunk  or  soaked  up." 
Shakespeare's  words  cannot  by  any 
possibility  mean  anything  except  this. 
"Porous  surface,"  as  must  be  obvious  to 
all  mankind,  is  the  exact  literal  prose 
of  the  more  poetical  phrase,  u  thirsty 
entrance."  Yet  obvious  as  this  in- 
terpretation is,  Malone  remained  blind 
to  it,  even  after  Steevens  had  pointed 
it  out.  He  prefers  Steevens'  first 
emendation.  He  says,  "  Mr  Steevens' 
conjecture  (that  is,  his  suggestion  of 
entrants  for  entrance)  is  so  likely  to  be 
true,  that  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  admitting  it  into  the  text." 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  vagaries, 
we  believe  that  the  right  reading,  as 
given  above,  has  kept  its  place  in 
the  ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
This  instance  may  show  that  our  MS. 
corrector  is  not  the  only  person  whose 
wits  have  gone  a- woolgathering  when 
attempting  to  mend  the  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Before  returning  to  Mr  Collier's 
corrector,  we  wish  to  make  another 
digression,  in  order  to  propose  a  new 
reading — one,  at  least,  which  is  new 
to  ourselves,  and  not  to  be  found  in 
the  variorum  edition  1785.  The  king 
says,  in  reference  to  the  rising  in  the 
north,  which  has  been  triumphantly 
put  down — 

"  Ten  thousand  bold  Scots, — two-and-twenty 

knights, 

Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains." 

For  "balked"  Steevens  conjectured 
either  "bathed"  or  "baked."  War- 
ton  says  that  balk  is  a  ridge,  and  that 
therefore  "  balked  in  their  own  blood" 
means  "piled  up  in  a  ridge,  and  in  their 
own  blood."  Toilet  says,  " l  balked 
in  their  own  blood,'  I  believe,  means, 
lay  in  heaps  or  hillocks  in  their  own 
blood."  We  propose — 


"  Ten  thousand  bold  Scots, — two-and-twenty 

knights, 

Barked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains.". 

"  Barked,"  that  is,  coated  with  dry 
and  hardened  blood,  as  a  tree  is  coated 
with  bark.  This  is  picturesque.  To 
bark  or  barken  is  undoubtedly  an  old 
English  word ;  and  in  Scotland,  even 
at  this  day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  the  country  people  talk  of  blood 
barkening,  that  is,  hardening,  upon  a 
wound. 

Act  I.  Scene  3. — The  following  lines 
present  a  difficulty  which  the  commen- 
tators— and  among  them  our  anony- 
mous scholiast — have  not  been  very 
successful  in  clearing  up.  The  king, 
speaking  in  reference  to  the  revolted 
Mortimer  and  his  accomplices,  says — 

"  Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears, 
When  they  have   lost  and  forfeited  them- 
selves ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
word  "indent;"  it  means,  to  enter 
into  a  compact — to  descend,  as  John- 
son says,  to  a  composition.  But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  "  to  indent,  or  enter 
into  a  compact,  with  fears"?  John- 
son suggests  "with  peers"— that  is, 
with  the  noblemen  who  have  lost  and 
forfeited  themselves.  But  this  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  improbable 
reading.  The  MS.  corrector  proposes 
"  with  foes ;"  and  Mr  Collier  remarks, 
"  It  seems  strange  that,  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  nobody 
should  ever  have  even  guessed  at/oes 
for  fears"  It  is  much  more  strange 
that  Mr  Collier  should  be  ignorant 
that  "  foes"  is  the  reading  of  the  Ox- 
ford editor,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer — a 
reading  which  was  long  ago  condemn- 
ed. Mr  Singer  adheres  rightly  to  the 
received  text ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  his 
explanation  of  the  word  "  fears."  He 
says  that  it  means  "  objects  of  fear." 
But  surely  the  king  can  never  have 
regarded  Mortimer  and  his  associates 
as  objects  of  fear.  He  had  a  spirit 
above  that.  He  had  no  dread  of  them. 
Steevens  is  very  nearly  right  when  he 
says  that  the  word  "  fears"  here  means 
terrors:  he  would  have  been  quite 
right  had  he  said  that  it  signifies 
cowardice,  or  rather,  by  a  poetical 
licence,  "  cowards"— (fearers,  if  there 
were  such  a  word.)  The  meaning  is, 
shall  we  buy  treason,  and  enter  into  a 
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composition  with  cowardice,  when 
they  (the  traitors  and  cowards)  have 
lost  and  forfeited  themselves?  Treason 
and  cowardice  are  undoubtedly  the 
two  offences  which  the  king  intends  to 
brand  with  his  indignation.  "  Foes" 
is  quite  inadmissible. 

In  Act  II.  Scene  1— Gadshill,  talk- 
ing in  a  lofty  vein  of  his  high  acquain- 
tances, says,  "  I  am  joined  with  no 
foot  land-rakers,  no  long-staff,  six- 
penny strikers ;  none  of  these  mad, 
mustachio,  purple-hued  maltworms  ; 
but  with  nobility  and  tranquillity; 
burgomasters  and  great  oneyers  ;  such 
as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  can  strike 
sooner  than  speak,"  &c.  The  change 
of  "tranquillity"  into  sanguinity,  as 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  we 
dismiss  at  once  as  unworthy  of  any 
consideration.  "  Oneyers"  is  the  only 
word  about  which  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty; and  it  has  puzzled  the  big- 
wigs. Theobald  reads  "  moneyers" — 
that  is,  officers  of  the  mint — bankers. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  "  great  owners." 
Malone  reads  "  onyers,"  which,  he 
says,  means  public  accountants.  "  To 
settle  accounts  is  still  called  at  the 
exchequer  to  ony,  and  hence  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  formed  the  word 
onyers"  Johnson  has  hit  upon  the 
right  explanation,  although  he  ad- 
vances it  with  considerable  hesitation. 
"  I  know  not,"  says  he,  "  whether 
any  change  is  necessary ;  Gadshill 
tells  the  chamberlain  that  he  is  joined 
with  no  mean  wretches,  but  with  bur- 
gomasters and  great  ones,  or,  as  he 
terms  them  in  merriment,  by  a  cant 
termination,  great  oneyers,  or,  great 
one-eers — as  we  say  privateer,  auc- 
tioneer, circuiteer.  This  is,  I  fancy, 
the  whole  of  the  matter."  That  this 
is  the  true  explanation,  or  very  near 
it,  and  that  no  change  in  the  text  is 
necessary,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  following  extract  from  the 
writings  of  one  whose  genius,  while  it 
elevates  the  noblest  subjects,  can  also 
illustrate  the  most  small.  "  Do  they 
often  go  where  glory  waits  them,  and 
leave  you  here?"  says  Mr  Swivel- 
ler,  alluding  to  Brass  and  his  charm- 
ing sister,  in  Dickens'  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  " '  O,  yes,  I  believe  they  do,' 
returned  the  marchioness,  alias  the 
small  servant ;  4  Miss  Sally's  such  a 
one-er  for  that.'  'Such  a  what?' 
said  Dick,  as  much  puzzled  as  a 
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Shakespearean  commentator.  'Such 
a  one-er,'  returned  the  marchioness. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr  Swiv- 
eller  determined  to  forego  his  respon- 
sible duty  of  setting  her  right — [why 
should  he  have  wished  to  set  her 
right  ?  she  was  right ;  she  was  speak- 
ing the  language  and  illustrating  the 
meaning  of  Shakespeare] — and  to  suf- 
fer her  to  talk  on ;  as  it  was  evident  that 
her  tongue  was  loosened  by  the  purl, 
and  her  opportunities  for  conversation 
were  not  so  frequent  as  to  render  a 
momentary  check  of  little  conse- 
quence. '  They  sometimes  go  to  see 
Mr  Quilp,'  said  the  small  servant, 
with  a  shrewd  look  :  *  they  go  to  a 
many  places,  bless  you.'  *  Is  Mr 
Brass  a  wunner?'  said  Dick.  'Not 
half  what  Miss  Sally  is,  he  isn't,'  re- 
plied the  small  servant."  Here  is 
the  very  word  we  want.  Shake- 
speare's "  oneyer"  is  Dickens'  one-er 
or  wunner — that  is,  a  one  par  excel- 
lence, a  one  with  an  emphasis — a  top- 
sawyer — and  the  difficulty  is  resolved. 
Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief ;  and  leave 
one  great  intellectual  luminary  to 
throw  light  upon  another.  After  Mr 
Dickens' lucid  commentary,  "oneyer1' 
becomes  quite  a  household  word,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  MS.  corrector's 
emendation  will  scarcely  go  down.  He 
reads,  u  burgomasters  and  great  ones, 
—yes  such  as  can  hold^in."  "  This  will 
never  do,"  to  quote  a  favourite  aphor- 
ism, and  literary  canon  of  the  late  Lord 
Jeffrey,  when  speaking  of  the  Lake 
School  of  poetry. 

Act  II.  Scene  4.— The  complacency 
with  which  Mr  Collier  sets  the  autho- 
rity of  his  MS.  corrector  above  that 
of  the  other  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare, is  one  of  the  most  curious  fea- 
tures in  his  literary  character.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  his  margin- 
olatry.  "  Howe,"  says  Mr  Collier, 
"seems  to  have  been  right  (indeed, 
the  emendation  hardly  admits  of 
doubt)  in  reading  tristful  for  '  trust- 
ful' in  Falstaff's  speech,  as  we  learn 
from  the  alteration  introduced  in  the 
folio  1632.  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  lords, 
convey  my  tristful  queen.' "  As  if 
the  authority  of  Rowe,  or  of  any  other 
person,  was  not,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
just  as  good  as  that  of  the  anonymous 
corrector,  who,  by  the  blunders  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  has  proved  him- 
self signally  disqualified  for  the  task 
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of  rectifying  Shakespeare  where  his 
text  may  happen  to  be  corrupted. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — Now  and  then, 
however,  as  we  have  all  along  ad- 
mitted, the  old  corrector  makes  a 
good  hit.  A  very  excellent  emenda- 
tion, about  the  best  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, occurs  in  the  scene  where  Mor- 
timer says — 

"  My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh." 

The  lady  then  speaks  to  him  in  Welsh, 
being  at  the  same  time  in  tears ; 
whereupon  her  husband  says— 

"  I  understood  thy  looks,  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  the  swelling 
heavens." 

"The  swelling  heavens"  —  her  eyes 
might  no  doubt  be  swollen  ;  but  that 
is  not  a  pretty  picture.  The  correc- 
tion, which  is  a  manifest  improvement, 
and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  text,  is 
"  from  these  welling  heavens."  This 
correction  is  taken  from  Mr  Collier's 
appendix,  or  "  notes,"  where  it  might 
be  easily  overlooked. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.— The  MS.  corrector 
is  very  fond  of  eking  out  imperfect 
lines  with  conjectural  interpolations, 
and  of- curtailing  others  which  present 
a  superfluity  of  syllables.  This  is  a 
practice  which  cannot  be  permitted 
even  in  cases  where  the  alteration  im- 
proves the  verses,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens j  much  less  can  it  be  tolerated 
in  cases,  which  are  still  more  frequent, 
where  the  verses  are  manifestly  en- 
feebled by  the  change.  A  conspicuous 
instance  of  the  latter  occurs  in  these 
lines.  The  rebellious  Worcester  says 
to  the  king, 

"  I  do  protest 

I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 
K.  Henry. — You  have  not  sought  it — How 
comes  it  then  ?" 

Here  the  words,  "How  comes  it 
then?"  are  vehement  and  abrupt,  and 
the  verse  is  purposely  defective.  Its 
impetuosity  is  destroyed  by  the  cor- 
rector's stilted  and  unnatural  interpo- 
lation— 

"  You  have  not  sought  it— say,  how  comes  it 
then  ?" 

That  word  say  takes  off  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  king's  wrathful  interrogative, 
and  converts  him  from  a  flesh  and 
blood  monarch  into  a  mouthing  ranter, 
a  mere  tragedy-king. 


THE  SECOND  PART  OF  HENRY  IV. 
—  Act  I.  Scene  2.  —  We  agree  with  Mr 
Collier  and  Mr  Singer  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  diseases  for  "  degrees"  in 
Falstaff's  speech  is  a  good  and  legiti- 
mate emendation,  and  we  willingly 
place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rector. 

Act  I.  Scene  3.—  The  MS.  corrector 
attempts  to  amend  the  following  pas- 
sage in  several  places—  not  very  suc- 
cessfully, as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show.  The  rebellious  lords  are  talk- 
ing about  their  prospects  and  resources. 
Bardolph  counsels  delay,  and  warns  his 
friends  against  being  over-  sanguine. 

"  Hastings.  —  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet 

did  hurt, 

To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 
Bardolph.  —  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of 

war  ; 
Indeed,  of  instant  action.     A  cause  on  foot 


Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove 
fruit, 


Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair,. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.     When  we  mean 

to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the 

model  ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 
Which,  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?     Much  more  in  this  great 

work 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down 
And  set  another  up),  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model  ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures, 
Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men." 

In  this  speech  of  Bardolph's  we  shall 
confine  our  attention  to  the  two  main 
points  on  which  the  corrector  has  tried 
his  hand.  These  are  the  two  first 
lines,  and  the  verse  printed  in  italics. 
The  two  first  lines  are  somewhat  ob- 
scure ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
much  better  sense  may  be  obtained 
from  them  than  is  afforded  by  the 
corrector's  emendation,  which  we  shall 
presently  advert  to.  "  Hope,"  says 
Hastings,  "never  yet  did  harm." 
"  Yes,"  says  Bardolph,  "  in  a  state 
of  affairs  like  the  present,  where  ac- 
tion seems  imminent,  it  has  done  harm 
to  entertain  (unfounded)  hopes."  He 
then  proceeds  to  press  on  his  friends,. 
as  their  only  chance  of  safety,  the 
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necessity  of  making  the  war  not  immi- 
nent— of  postponing  it  until  they  have 
pondered  well  their  resources,  and  re- 
ceived farther  supplies.  All  this  is 
intelligible  enough,  and  may  be  elicited 
with  perfect  ease  from  the  ordinary 
text  which  was  adjusted  by  Dr  John- 
son— the  original  reading  of  the  two 
lines  in  question  being  obviously  dis- 
figured by  typographical  errors.  There 
is  therefore  no  call  whatever  for  the 
MS.  corrector's  amendment,  which 
seems  to  us  infinitely  more  obscure 
and  perplexing  than  the  received  read- 
ing. He  writes — 

*'  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war  ; 
Indeed  the  instant  act  and  cause  on  foot 
Lives  so  in  hope,"  &c. 

Mr  Collier  says  that  this  emendation 
"  clears  the  sense "  of  the  passage. 
We  should  have  thanked  him  had  he 
shown  us  how  ;  for,  if  the  old  reading 
be  obscure,  the  only  merit  of  the  new 
one  seems  to  be  that  it  lends  an  addi- 
tional gloom  to  darkness.  In  regard 
to  the  other  point — the  line  printed  in 
italics — the  MS.  corrector  breaks  the 
back  of  the  difficulty  by  means  of  the 
following  interpolated  forgery — 

M  A  careful  leader  sums  wliat  force  Tie  brings 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite." 

This,  and  the  other  similar  delinquen- 
cies of  which  the  MS.  corrector  is  fre- 
quently guilty,  are  neithermorenorless 
than  swindling — and  swindling,  too, 
without  an  object.  .  Nothing  is  gained 
by  the  rascality  ;  for  the  sense  of  the 
passage  may  be  opened  without  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  such  a  clumsy 
crowbar,  such  a  burglarious  imple- 
ment as 

"  A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings." 

It  means,  before  we  engage  in  any 
great  and  perilous  undertaking,  we 
should  know  how  able  we  are  to  un- 
dergo such  a  work — how  able  we  are 
to  weigh  against  the  opposite  of  such 
a  work;  that  is,  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Mr 
Singer  says  that,  if  any  change  is  ne- 
cessary, we  should  read  "  this  oppo- 
site," instead  of  "his  opposite."  With 
submission  we  beg  to  say,  that,  if  any 
change  is  necessary,  "  its  "  and  not 
"  this  "  is  the  word  which  must  be 
substituted  for  "his."  But  no  change 
is  necessary :  "  his  opposite  "  means 
the  work's  opposite ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
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frequent  idiom  with  Shakespeare  to 
use  "his"  for  "its." 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — Hostess  Quickly 
says,  according  to  the  old  copies — 

"  A  hundred  marks  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor 
lone  woman  to  bear." 

"  One  "  being  obviously  a  misprint, 
Theobald  substituted  "loan ;"  and  this 
is  the  usual  reading.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  "  score ;"  and  this,  we 
think,  ought  to  go  into  the  text.  But 
it  will  be  long  before  the  MS.  correc- 
tor, by  means  of  such  small  instal- 
ments, clears  his  "  score  "  with  the 
ghost  of  Shakespeare.  As  a  help, 
however,  towards  that  consummation, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  place  to  his 
credit  the  substitution  of  high  for  the 
in  the  line — 

"  Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state." 

—Act  III.  Scene  \. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  ought  to  get  credit 
for  "  shrouds"  instead  of"  clouds  " — 
although  the  former  is  now  no  novelty, 
having  been  started  long  ago  by  some 
of  the  early  commentators.  The  origi- 
nal reading  is  "  clouds ;"  but  the  epi- 
thet "  slippery  "  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  this  is  a  misprint  for 
shrouds  —  that  is,  the  ship's  upper 
tackling ;  and  that  "  slippery  shrouds" 
is  the  genuine  reading.  It  seems  pro- 
bable also  that  rags,  the  MS.  correc- 
tion, and  not  rage,  the  ordinary  read- 
ing, is  the  right  word  in  the  lines  where 
rebellion  is  spoken  of  (Act  I V.  Scene 
1)  as 

"  Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rags, 
And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary." 

The  MS.  corrector  seems  to   be  re- 
trieving his  character.    We  are  also 
willing  to  accept  at  his  hands  "  seal  " 
instead  of  "  zeal"  in  the  line — 
"  Under  the  counterfeited  seal  of  heaven." 

We  cannot,  however,  admit  that 
there  is  any  ground  for  emendation  in 
the  following  passage  (Act  1  V.  Scene 
1)  where  the  king  is  spoken  of,  and 
where  it  is  said  that  he  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  punishing  his  enemies 
without  compromising  his  friends  : — 

"  His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend, 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes  ; 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 
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The  question  is,  who  is  the  "Mm" 
referred  to  in  the  fifth  of  these  lines  ? 
It  can  be  no  other  than  the  king.  He, 
the  husband,  being  excited  to  chastise 
his  wife — that  is,  the  rebellious  coun- 
try— she,  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his 
infant  (that  is,  certain  of  his  friends) 
up,  and  thus  stays  his  arm;  and  sus- 
pends the  execution  of  his  vengeance. 
The  MS.  corrector  substitutes  "  her 
man"  for  the  words  "him  on."  Mr 
Collier  approves,  and  even  Mr  Singer 
says  that  this  "is  a  very  plausible 
correction,  and  is  evidently  called  for." 
If  these  gentlemen  will  reconsider  the 
passage,  they  will  find  that  it  (fannot 
be  construed  with  the  new  reading, 
unless  several  additional  words  are 
inserted ;  thus,  "  So  that  this  land 
(is),  like  an  offensive  wife  who  hath 
enraged  her  man  to  offer  strokes,  (and 
who)  as  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant 
up,  and  hangs  resolved  correction  in 
the  arm  that  was  upreared  to  execu- 
tion." This  is  as  intelligible  as  the 
ordinary  text,  though  not  more  so ; 
but  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
words — which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  grammar  and  the 
sense  —  is  quite  inadmissible  ;  and 
therefore  the  MS.  correction  must  be 
abandoned. 

KING  HENRY  V.  —  In  this  play 
none  of  the  MS.  corrector's  emenda- 
tions are  entitled  to  go  into  the  text. 
First,  we  shall  call  attention  for  a 
moment  to  a  very  small  correction  of 
our  own,  which  perhaps  may  have 
been  made  in  some  of  the  editions, 
but  not  in  that  which  we  use,  the 
variorum  of  1785.  In  Act  I.  Scene  2, 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  says— 

"  For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and 

lower, 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent 
Congruing  to  a  full  and  natural  close 
Like  music." 

Surely  "  though"  ought  to  bGthrough. 
"For  government,  put  into  parts,  like 
a  piece  of  music,  doth  keep  in  one  con- 
sent or  harmony,  through  high,  and 
low,  and  lower,"  &c.  In  the  same 
Act,  same  scene,  an  emendation  is 
proposed  by  the  MS.  corrector,  which, 
though  specious,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  endorse.  King  Henry,  in 
reply  to  the  dauphin's  taunting  mes- 
sage, says— 


"  But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France." 

The  corrector  proposes  soul  for  "  sail." 
But  Shakespeare's  is  a  grand  expres- 
sion— "  I  will  show  my  sail  of  great- 
ness" — will  set  all  my  canvass — will 
shine, 

"  Like  a  proud  ship  with  all  her  hravery  on." 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  write  hoist 
or  spread,  which  would  have  removed 
all  doubt  as  to  the  word  "  sail." 
"  Show,"  however,  is,  on  some  ac- 
counts, better  than  hoist  or  spread. 
Neither  do  we  perceive  any  necessity 
for  adopting  the  MS.  correction  "  sea- 
sonable swiftness  "  instead  of  "  rea- 
sonable swiftness."  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  necessary  to  change  "  now 
thrive  the  armourers "  into  "  now 
strive  the  armourers:"  In  Act  II. 
Scene  2,  the  king  says,  in  reference  to 
a  drunkard  who  had  railed  on  him — 

"  It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on, 
And  on  Us  more  advice,  we  pardon  him." 

The  margins  read,  "  on  our  more 
advice,"  overturning  the  authentic 
language  of  Shakespeare,  who  by  the 
words  "  on  his  more  advice,"  means 
on  his  having  returned  to  a  more  rea- 
sonable state  of  mind,  and  shown 
some  sorrow  for  his  offence. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — We  now  come  to 
one  of  the  most  memorable  correc- 
tions— we  might  say  to  the  most  me- 
morable correction  ever  made  on  the 
text  of  our  great  dramatist.  In  Dame 
Quickly's  description  of  the  death  of 
Falstaff  she  says,  as  the  old  copies 
give  it,  "  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers, 
and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends,  I 
knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a 
table  of  green  fields.'1'1  There  is  evi- 
dently something  very  wrong  here. 
Theobald  gave  out  as  a  new  reading, 
"and  a'  (he)  babbled  of  green  fields," 
the  history  and  character  of  which 
emendation  he  explained  as  follows  : 
"I  have  an  edition  of  Shakespeare 
by  me  with  some  marginal  conjectures 
by  a  gentleman  some  time  deceased, 
and  he  is  of  the  mind  to  correct  this 
passage  thus:  'for  his  nose  was  as 
sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a'  talked  of  green 
fields.'  It  is  certainly  observable  ot 
people  near  death,  when  they  are  de- 
lirious by  a  fever,  that  they  talk  of 
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moving,  as  it  is  of  those  in  a  calenture 
that  their  heads  run  on  green  fields. 
The  variation  from  table  to  talked  is 
not  of  very  great  latitude  ;  though  we 
may  come  still  nearer  to  the  traces  of 
the  letters  by  restoring  it  thus — '  for 
his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and 
a'  babbled  of  green  fields.'"— ( Vide 
Singer's  Shakespeare  Vindicated ',  p. 
127.) 

This,  then,  is  now  the  received 
reading ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  highly  ingenious — indeed, 
singularly  felicitous.  But  the  MS. 
corrector's  emendation  is  also  entitled 
to  a  hearing.  He  reads  :  '  for  his  nose 
was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of 
green  frieze"  This,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  a  lamentable  falling  off,  in 
point  of  sentiment,  from  the  other 
conjectural  amendment.  We  sympa- 
thise most  feelingly  with  the  distress 
of  those  who  protest  vehemently 
against  the  new  reading,  and  who 
cling  almost  with  tears  to  the  text  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
We  admit  that  his  babbling  of  green 
fields  is  a  touch  of  poetry,  if  not  of 
nature,  which  fills  up  the  measure  of 
our  love  for  Falstaff,  and  affords  the 
finest  atonement  that  can  be  ima- 
gined for  the  mixed  career — which  is 
now  drawing  to  a  close — of  the  hoary 
debauchee.  It  is  with  the  utmost  re- 
luctance that  we  throw  a  shade  of 
suspicion  over  Theobald's  delightful 
emendation.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
possessed  with  the  persuasion  that 
the  MS.  corrector's  variation  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  what  Dame  Quickly 
uttered,  and  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
Our  reasons  are—; first,  the  calenture, 
which  causes  people  to  rave  about 
green  fields,  is  a  distemper  peculiar 
to  sailors  in  hot  climates ;  secondly, 
Falstaff's  mind  seems  to  have  been 
running  more  on  sack  than  on  green 
fields,  as  Dame  Quickly  admits  fur- 
ther on  in  the  dialogue ;  thirdly,  how- 
ever pleasing  the  supposition  about 
his  babbling  of  green  fields  may  be, 
it  is  still  more  natural  that  Dame 
Quickly,  whose  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  sharpness  of  his  nose  set  off 
against  a  countenance  already  dark- 
ening with  the  discoloration  of  death, 
should  have  likened  it  to  the  sharp- 
ness of  a  pen  relieved  against  a  table, 
or  background,  of  green  frieze.  These 
reasons  may  be  very  insufficient :  we 


are  not  quite  satisfied  with  them  our- 
selves. But,  be  they  good  or  bad, 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the  im- 
pression (as  we  most  willingly  would) 
that  the  marginal  correction,  in  this 
instance,  comes  nearer  to  the  genuine 
language  of  Shakespeare  than  does 
the  ordinary  text. 

Should,  then,  the  MS.  corrector's 
emendation  be  admitted  into  the  text 
of  the  poet  ?  That  is  a  very  different 
question ;  and  we  answer  decidedly — 
No.  Its  claim  is  not  so  absolutely  un- 
doubted as  to  entitle  it  to  this  eleva- 
tion. It  is  more  probable,  we  think, 
than  Theobald's.  But  Theobald's  has 
by  this  time  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  place  which  it  enjoys. 
Although  originally  it  may  have  been 
a  usurpation,  it  is  now  strong  with 
inveterate  occupancy:  it  is  conse- 
crated to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind, 
and  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  dis- 
placed. It  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
earliest  associations  with  Falstaff,  and 
its  removal  would  do  violence  to  the 
feelings  of  universal  Christendom. 
This  consideration,  which  shows  how 
difficult,  indeed  how  injudicious,  it  is 
to  eradicate  anything  which  has  once 
fairly  taken  root  in  the  text  of  Shake- 
speare, ought  to  make  us  all  the  more 
scrupulous  in  guarding  his  writings 
against  such  innovations  as  the  MS. 
corrector  usually  proposes  ;  for,  how- 
ever little  these  may  have  to  recom- 
mend them,  succeeding  generations 
may  become  habituated  to  their  pre- 
sence, and,  on  the  plea  of  prescription, 
may  be  indisposed  to  give  them  up. 
"  Principiis  obsta,  sero  medicina  paratur." 

Act  III.,  chorus. 

"  Behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the   fur- 
rowed sea." 

"  Borne"  is  here  a  far  finer  and  more 
expressive  word  than  u  blown,"  the 
MS.  corrector's  prosaic  substitution. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— In  the  fine  lines 
on  ceremony,  the  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses a  new  reading,  which  at  first 
sight  looks  specious,  but  which  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  reflection  compels  us 
to  reject.  The  common  text  is  as 
follows : — 

"  And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufferest 
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Of  mortal  griefs  than  c!o  thy  worshippers  ? 
What   are   thy  rents  ?— what  are  thy  com- 
ings in  ? 

O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 

What  is  thy  soul,  O,  adoration  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and 

form, 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  feared, 
Than  they  in  fearing.1' 

The  MS.  corrector  gives  us — 

"  0,  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thy  soul  but  adulation  ?  " 

The  objection  to  this  reading  is  that 
Shakespeare's  lines  are  equivalent  to — 
O,  ceremony,  thou  hast  no  worth; 
O,  adoration,  thou  hast  no  soul — 
absolutely  none.  This  reading,  which 
denies  to  ceremony  and  adoration  all 
soul  and  substance — all  worth  and 
reality— is  more  emphatic  than  the 
corrector's,  which  declares  that  adu- 
lation is  the  soul  of  ceremony;  and 
we  therefore  vote  for  allowing  the 
text  to  remain  as  we  found  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— In  the  following 
lines  Shakespeare  pays  a  compliment — 
not  of  the  most  elegant  kind  we  ad- 
mit— to  the  English,  whose  valour,  he 
says,  is  such  that  even  their  dead 
bodies  putrefying  in  the  fields  of 
France  will  carry  death  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy. 

"  Mark,  then,  abounding  valour  in  the  Eng- 
lish; 

That  being  dead,  like  to  a  bullet's  grazing, 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality." 

The  similitude  of  "  the  bullet's  graz- 
ing" has  led  the  MS.  corrector  into 
two  execrable  errors.  By  way  of 
carrying  out  the  metaphor,  he  pro- 
poses to  read  "  rebounding  valour," 
and  "  killing  in  reflex  of  mortality." 
But  Shakespeare  knew  full  well  what 
he  was  about.  He  has  kept  his  simi- 
litude within  becoming  bounds,  while 
the  corrector  has  driven  it  over  the 
verge  of  all  propriety.  Both  of  his 
corrections  are  wretched,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  them  is  outrageous.  We  are 
surprised  that  he  did  not  propose 
"  killing  in  reflex  off  mortality,"  for 
this  would  bring  out  his  meaning 
much  better  than  the  expression  which 
he  has  suggested.  But  we  may  rest 
assured  that  "  killing  in  relapse  of 
mortality"  merely  means,  killing  in 
their  return  to  the  dust  from  whence 
they  were  taken  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
right  reading. 
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THE  FIRST  PART  OF  KING  HENRY 
VI.  —  A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  last 
line  of  Act  II.  Scene  5,  where  Plan- 
tagenet  says  — 

"  And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  Parliament, 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  m 


This  is  the  common  reading,  and  it 
means,  "  or  make  my  ill  the  occasion 
of  my  good."  The  earlier  copies  have 
"will"  for  "ill,"  The  MS.  correc- 
tion is  — 

"  Or  make  my  will  tlf  advancer  .of  my  good." 

But  this  is  no  improvement  upon  the 
common  reading,  which  ought  to  re- 
main unaltered. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.—  A  small  but 
very  significant  instance,  illustrative 
of  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  true 
theory  of  these  new  readings,  namely, 
that  they  are  attempts,  not  to  restore, 
but  to  modernise  Shakespeare,  comes 
before  us  in  the  following  lines,  where 
the  knights  of  the  garter  are  spoken 
of  as 

"  Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  from  dis- 

tress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes.'1'' 

"  Most  extremes"  does  not  mean  (as 
one  ignorant  of  Shakespeare's  lan- 
guage might  be  apt  to  suppose)  "  in 
the  greater  number  of  extremes  :  "  it 
means,  in  extremest  cases,  or  dangers. 
The  same  idiom  occurs  in  the  "  Tem- 
pest," where  it  is  said  — 

"  Some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone,  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends  ;  " 

which  certainly  does  not  mean  that  the 
greater  number  of  poor  matters  point  to 
rich  ends,  but  that  the  poorest  matters 
often  do  so.  It  would  be  well  if  the  two 
words  were  always  printed  as  one  — 
most-extremes,  and  most-poor.  Now, 
surely  Mr  Collier  either  cannot  know 
that  this  phraseology  is  peculiarly 
Shakespearean,  or  he  must  be  desirous 
of  blotting  out  from  the  English  lan- 
guage our  great  poet's  favourite  forms 
of  speech,  when  he  says,  "  there  is  an 
injurious  error  of  the  printer  in  the 
second  line;"  and  when  he  recom- 
mends us  to  accept  the  MS.  marginal 
correction,  by  which  Shakespeare's 
archaism  is  exchanged  for  this  mo- 
dernism — 
"  But  always  resolute  in  u-orst  extremes." 
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Act  V.  Scene  1. — How  much  more 
forcible  are  Shakespeare's  lines — 

"  See  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms," 

than  the  MS.  substitution — 

"  Of  the  still  Heeding  nurser  of  his  harms." 

Scene  4. — Four  competing  readings 
of  the  following  lines  present  them- 
selves for  adjudication — 

"  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 
rough." 

This  is  the  text  of  the  earlier  editions, 
and  it  evidently  requires  amendment. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — 

"  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses 
crouch." 

Our  MS.  corrector  proposes — 

"  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  mocks  the  sense 
of  touch." 

Mr  Singer,  who  also,  it  seems,  has  a 
folio  with  MS.  corrections,  gives  us, 
as  a  gleaning  from  its  margins, 

"  Ay,  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such, 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  ivakes  the  sense's 
touch." 

It  may  assist  us  in  coming  to  a  de- 
cision, if  we  view  this  sentiment 
through  the  medium  of  prose.  First, 
according  to  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  the  pre- 
sence of  beauty  is  so  commanding  that 
it  confounds  the  tongue,  and  overawes 
the  senses.  Secondly,  "  The  princely 
majesty  of  beauty,"  says  Mr  Collier, 
expounding  his  protege's  version, 
"  confounds  the  power  of  speech,  and 
mocks  all  who  would  attempt  to  touch 
it.  Thirdly,  "Beauty,"  says  Mr 
Singer,  taking  up  the  cause  of  his 
MS.  corrector,  "  although  it  confounds 
the  tongue,  awakes  desire.  This  must 
have  been  the  meaning  of  the  poet." 
How  peremptory  a  man  becomes 
in  behalf  of  MS.  readings  of  which 
he  happens  to  be  the  sole  depositary. 
We  confess  that  we  prefer  Sir  T. 
Hanmer's  to  either  of  the  other  emen- 
dations, as  the  most  intelligible  and 
dignified  of  the  three. 

THE  SECOND  PART  OF  KING 
HENRY  VI.— Act  I.  Scene  3.  (Enter 
three  or  four  petitioners.} 
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"  First  Petitioner. — My  masters,  let  us 
stand  close,  my  Lord  Protector  will  come 
this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may  de- 
liver our  supplications  in  the  quill." 

"In  the  quill"  — what  does  that 
mean?  Nobody  can  tell  us.  The 
margins  furnish  "in  sequel."  Mr 
Singer  advances,  "in  the  quoil,  or 
coil"— "that  is,"  says  he,  "in  the 
bustle  or  tumult  which  would  arise  at 
the  time  the  Protector  passed."  And 
this  we  prefer. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. —  Anything  viler 
than  the  following  italicised  interpo- 
lation, or  more  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  the  speaker  and  the 
dignity  of  the  scene,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive.  Queen  Mary  says  to  the 
Duke  of  Glo'ster— 

"  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  his 

realm. 
Glo^ster.    My  staff  ? — here,  noble   Henry,  is 

my  staff ! 

To  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  laugh, 
As  willingly  I  do  the  same  redgn 
As  e'er  thy  father,  Henry,  made  it  mine." 

Yet  Mr  Collier  has  the  hardihood  to 
place  this  abominable  forgery  in  the 
front  of  his  battle,  by  introducing  it 
into  his  preface,  where  he  says, 
"  Ought  we  not  to  welcome  it  with 
thanks  as  a  fortunate  recovery  and  a 
valuable  restoration?"  No,  indeed, 
we  ought  to  send  it  to  the  right  about 
instanter,  and  order  the  apartment  to 
be  fumigated  from  which  it  had  been 
expelled. 

Act  III.  Scene  2.— The  MS.  cor- 
rector seems  to  be  right  in  his  amend- 
ment of  these  lines.  Suffolk  says  t0 
the  Queen, 

"  Live  thou  to  joy  in  life, 
Myself  to  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st." 

The  ordinaiy  reading  is  "  no"  for 
"  to."  This  ought  to  go  into  the  text ; 
and  the  same  honour  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  "rebel"  for  "rabble"  in 
Clifford's  speech,  Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

THE  THIRD  PART  or  KING  HENRY 
VI. — In  this  play  two  creditable  mar- 
ginal emendations  come  before  us,  one 
of  which  it  might  be  safe  to  admit  into 
the  text.  The  safe  emendation  is  ev'n, 
in  the  lines  where  the  father  is  la- 
menting over  his  slain  son,  (Act  II. 
Scene  5)— 

"  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Ev'n  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more,, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons." 
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The  ancient  copies  have  "  men,"  and 
the  modern  ones  "sad."  Ev'n  was  also 
proposed  by  Mr  Dyce  some  little  time 
ago.  The  other  specious  correction  is 
"  bitter-flowing"  for  "water-flowing," 
in  the  lines  where  the  king  says  (Act 
IV.  Scene  8), 

"  My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling 

griefs, 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears." 

But  "  water-flowing"  may  simply 
mean  flowing  as  plentifully  as  water, 
and  therefore  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
corrector's  substitution  ought  not  to 
be  accepted.  "  Soft  carriage"  {Act  1 1. 
Scene2),  recommended  by  the  margins, 
instead  of  "soft  courage,"  is  not  by  any 
means  so  plausible.  "Soft  courage" 
may  be  a  Shakespeareanism  for  soft 
spirit.  The  Germans  have  a  word, 
sanftmuth — literally  soft  courage — i.  e., 
gentleness ;  and  therefore  Shakespeare's 
expression  is  not  what  Mr  Collier  calls 
it,  "  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

Act  V.  Scene  5. — The  young  prince 
having  been  stabbed  by  Edward, 
Clarence,  and  Glo'ster,  Margaret  ex- 
claims— 

"  O,  traitors  !  murderers  ! 
They  that  stabb'd  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it" — 

which,  of  course,  means  that  Caesar's 
murderers  would  be  pronounced  com- 
paratively innocent,  if  this  foul  deed 
were  set  alongside  their  act.  The 
margins  propose, 

"  If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  sequel  it" — 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
inept. 

KING  RICHARD  III.— Act  I.  Scene  3. 
— Richard  is  thus  agreeably  depicted : 

"  Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog, 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity, 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell !  " 

The  correction  here  proposed  is — 

"  The  stain  of  nature,  and  the  scorn  of  hell." 

But  the  allusion,  as  Steevens  says,  is 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  masters 
branding  their  profligate  slaves ;  and, 
therefore,  "slave"  is  unquestionably 
the  right  word.  As  for  the  "  scorn  of 
hell,"  that,  in  certain  cases,  might  be 
a  compliment,  and  is  no  more  than 
what  a  good  man  would  desire  to  be. 
Act  III.  Scene  1.' — Buckingham  is 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Cardinal 
to  refuse  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to 
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the  Duke  of  York.     The  Cardinal 

says — 

"  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  !  not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  crime. 
Buckingham.  You   are  too   senseless-obsti- 
nate, my  lord, 

Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him." 

That  is,  do  not  go  to  your  traditions, 
but  take  into  account  the  unrefining 
character  and  somewhat  licentious 
practice  of  this  age,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive that  you  break  not  sanctuary  in 
seizing  him ;  for  common  sense  de- 
clares that  a  youth  of  his  years  cannot 
claim  this  privilege.  This  interpre- 
tation renders  the  MS.  corrector's  inept 
substitution,  "  the  goodness  of  his  age," 
quite  unnecessary.  Strict  and  absti- 
nent for  "  senseless- obstinate"  is  still 
worse. 

Act  III.  Scene  7.— To  change  "  his 
resemblance"  into  disresemblance,  is 
to  substitute  a  very  forced  and  unna- 
tural reading  for  a  very  plain  and 
obvious  one.  Glo'ster  asks  Bucking- 
ham, 

"  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  chil- 

"  I  did,"  answers  Buckingham,  who 
then  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  also  touched 
upon  his  own  (i.  e.  Edward  the 
Fourth's)  bastardy," 

"  As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance  not  being  like  the  Duke," 

— that  is,  I  also  touched  upon  his  re- 
semblance (which  is  no  resemblance) 
to  his  (reputed)  father  the  Duke. 
"  Disresemblance"  has  not  a  shadow 
of  probability  in  its  favour. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— Mr  Collier  seri- 
ously advocates  the  change  of"  bloody 
dogs"  into1  "blooded  dogs,"  in  the 
lines  about  the  two  ruffians. 

"  Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody 
dogs." 

"Blooded  dogs"  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  dogs  that  have  been  let 
blood,  and  not  dogs  that  are  about  to 
draw  blood  as  these  dogs  are.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  other  cor- 
rections of  this  play  which  calls  for 
further  notice. 

KING  HENRY  VIII. — Act  I.  Scene  1. 
— Speakingof  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Buck- 
ingham says, 
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"  A  beggar's  book 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood." 

The  margins  offer — 

"  A  beggar's  brood 
Outworths  a  noble's  blood." 

This  etfiendation  looks  plausible ;  but 
read  Johnson's  note,  and  you  will  be 
of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  He 
says — "  that  is,  the  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  bookish  beggar  are  more 
prized  than  the  high  descent  of  heredi- 
tary greatness.  This  is  a  contemptu- 
ous exclamation  very  naturally  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  ancient, 
unlettered,  martial  nobility."  In  scene 
2,  the  change  of  "  trembling  contribu- 
tion" into  "  trebling  contribution," 
where  the  increase  of  the  taxes  is 
spoken  of,  is  a  proper  correction,  and 
we  set  it  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
MS.  corrector  as  one  which  ought  to 
go  into  the  text. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. — What  a  fine  poeti- 
cism  comes  before  us  in  the  use  of  the 
word  salute  in  the  lines  where  Anne 
Bullen  declares  that  her  advancement 
gives  her  no  satisfaction. 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot," 

—that  is,  this  promotion  is  not  like  a 
peal  of  bells  to  my  blood ;  it  is  not 
like  the  firing  of  cannon ;  it  is  not  like 
the  huzzaing  of  a  great  multitude: 
it  rather  weighs  me  down  under  a  load 
of  anxiety  and  depression ;  or,  as  she 
herself  expresses  it — 

"  It  faints  me 

To  think  what  follows. " 

The  MS.  corrector,  turning,  as  is  his 
way,  poetry  into  prose,  reads — 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  elate  my  blood  a  jot.  " 

This  must  go  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
old  corrector's  account. 

In  Scene  4  of  the  same  act,  the 
queen,  on  her  trial,  adjures  the  king, 
if  she  be  proved  guilty — 

"  In  God's  name 

Turn  me  away  ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.  " 

The  MS.  corrector  writes — "  to  the 
sharpest  knife  of  justice."  But  the 
queen  is  here  speaking  of  a  kind  of 
justice  sharper  even  than  the  knife — 
to  wit,  the  contempt  and  ignominy 
which  she  imprecates  on  her  own  head 
if  she  be  a  guilty  woman  ;  and  there- 
fore "  kind  of  justice"  is  the  proper 
expression  for  her  to  use,  and  the  MS. 


substitution  is  unquestionably  out  of 
place. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — Mr  Singer  says, 
u  *  Now  may  all  joy  trace  the  conjunc- 
tion,' instead  of,  *  Now  all  my  joy,'  &c. 
is  a  good  conjecture,  and  may,  I  think, 
be  safely  adopted."  We  agree  with 
Mr  Singer. 

Act  III.  Scene  2— The  following  is 
one  of  the  cases  on  which  Mr  Collier 
most  strongly  relies  as  proving  the 
perspicacity  and  trustworthiness  of  his 
corrector.  He  brings  it  forward  in  his 
introduction  (p.  xv.),  where  he  says, 
"  When  Henry  VIII.  tells  Wolsey— 

'  You  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit, ' 

he  cannot  mean  that  the  cardinal  has 
scarcely  time  to  steal  from  '  leisure, ' 
but  from  '  labour'  (the  word  was 
misheard  by  the  scribe);  and  while 
'  leisure'  makes  nonsense  of  the  sen- 
tence, labour  is  exactly  adapted  to  the 
place. 

'  You  scarce  have  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  labour  a  brief  span.' 

The  substituted  word  is  found  in 
the  margin  of  the  folio  1632.  This 
instance  seems  indisputable."  Did 
Mr  Collier,  we  may  here  ask,  never 
hear  of  learned  leisure,  when  he  thus 
brands  as  nonsensical  the  expression 
"  spiritual  leisure"?  Is  it  nonsense 
to  say  that  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
has  been  the  occupation  of  Mr  Collier's 
"  learned  leisure  "  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  that  he  has  had  little  time 
to  spare  for  any  other  pursuit  ?  And 
if  that  be  not  nonsense,  why  should  it 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  the  u  spiritual 
leisure  "  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  that 
which  left  him  little  or  no  time  to  at- 
tend to  his  temporal  concerns  ?  Spi- 
ritual leisure  means  occupation  with, 
religious  matters,  just  as  learned  lei- 
sure means  occupation  with  literary 
matters.  Leisure  does  not  necessa- 
rily signify  idleness,  as  boys  at  school 
(o-xoX?7 — leisure)  know  full  well.  It 
is  a  polite  synonym,  perhaps  slightly 
tinged  with  irony,  for  labour  of  an, 
unmenial  and  unprofessional  character. 
It  stands  opposed,  not  to  every  kind 
of  work,  but  only  to  the  work  of 
"  men  of  business,"  as  they  are  called. 
And  it  is  used  in  this  place  by  Shake- 
speare with  the  very  finest  propriety. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  flower  of 
speech  is  concerned,  we  must  insist  on 
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turning  "  the  weeder-clips  aside  "  of 
Mr  Collier's  ruthless  spoliator,  and  on 
rejecting  the  vulgar  weed  which  he 
offers  to  plant  in  its  place. 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— In  the  following 
passage,  however,  we  approve  of  the 
spoliator's  punctuation,  which  it  seems 
Mr  Singer  had  adopted  in  his  edition 
1826. 

"  This  Cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock  undoubtedly, 
Was  fashioned   to   much   honour    from  his 

cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

All  the  common  copies  place  a  full 
stop  after  honour,  and  represent  the 
cardinal  as  a  scholar  "  ripe  and  good 
from  his  cradle,"  as  if  he  had  been 
born  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Act  V.  Scene  2. — It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  made  of  the 
following : — 

"  But  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  natures  frail ;  and  capable 
Of  our  flesli  ;  few  are  angels.  " 

Malone  proposed — 

"  In  our  natures  frail :  incapable  ; 
Of  our  flesh  few  are  angels." 

The  margins  propose  "  culpable  of  our 
flesh,"  which  was  also  recommended 
by  Mr  Monck  Mason.  We  venture 
to  suggest — 

"  In  our  natures  frail  ;  incapable 
Of  our  flesh." 

2.  0.,  incontinent  of  our  flesh.  But 
whatever  may  be  done  with  this  new 
reading,  the  next  ought  certainly  to 
be  rigorously  excluded  from  the  text. 
Loquitur  Cranmer — 

"  Nor  is  there  living 

(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  Lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against, 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do." 

u  The  substitution  of  strives  for 
'  stirs,'."  as  Mr  Singer  very  properly 
remarks,  u  would  be  high  treason 
against  a  nervous  Shakespearean  ex- 
pression." 

Scene  3. — The  MS.  emendation  in 
the  speech  of  the  porter's  man  (queen 
for  "  chine,"  and  crown  for  "  cow  ") 
is  certainly  entitled  to  consideration  ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  lan- 
guage, being  that  of  a  clown,  may  be 
designedly  nonsensical. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. — Act  I. 
Scene  2.— Cressida  says, 
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"Achievement  is,  command — ungained,  be- 
seech. " 

This  line  is  probably  misprinted.  Mr 
Harness  long  ago  proposed, 

"  Achieved,  men  us  command — ungained,  be- 
seech, " 

— that  is,  men  command  us  (women) 
when  we  are  achieved  or  gained  over 
— they  beseech  us,  so  long  as  we  are 
ungained.  The  MS.  corrector's  emen- 
dation falls  very  far  short  of  the  per- 
spicuity of  this  amendment.  He  gives 
us — 

"Achieved,  men  still  command — ungained,  be- 
seech. " 

Scene  3. — We  may  notice,  in  pass- 
ing, a  "  new  reading"  proposed  by 
Mr  Singer,  which,  though  ingenious, 
we  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept. 
It  occurs  in  the  following  lines,  where 
Ulysses  says — 
"  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and 

this  centre 

Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom  in  all  line  of  order  ; 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil, 
And  posts  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.  " 

Instead  of  "  other,  "  Mr  Singer  pro- 
poses to  read  "  ether."  But  "  other  " 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  context, 
in  which  the  sun  is  specially  described 
as  exercising  a  dominion  over  the  other 
celestial  luminaries.  The  parallel  pas- 
sage from  Cicero,  which  Mr  Singer 
quotes,  tells  just  as  much  against  him 
as  for  him.  "  Medium  fere  regionem 
sol  obtinet,  dux,  et  princeps,  et  mo- 
derater  luminum  reliquiorum.  "  We 
therefore  protest  against  the  esta- 
blished text  being  disturbed. 

To  return  to  Mr  Collier.  He  must 
have  very  extraordinary  notions  of 
verbal  propriety  when  he  can  say  that 
u  a  fine  compound  epithet  appears  to 
have  escaped  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
printer,  and  a  small  manuscript  cor- 
rection in  the  margin  converts  a  poor 
expression  into  one  of  great  force  and 
beauty  in  these  lines — 

'  What  the  repining  enemy  commends 
That  breath  fame  blows  ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends  ; ' " 

— that  is,  praise  from  an  enemy  is  praise 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  is  the  only 
pure  kind  of  praise.  The  poor  expres- 
sion here  condemned  is  "  sole  pure,," 
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aud  the  fine  compound  epithet  which 
is  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  fingers 
of  the  old  compositor,  is  soul-pure. 
We  venture  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
used  the  right  words  to  express  his 
own  meaning,  and  that  the  MS.  cor- 
rector's fine  compound  epithet  is  one 
of  the  most  lack-a-daisical  of  the 
daisies  that  peer  out  upon  us  from  the 
margins  of  the  folio  1632. 

Act  III.  Scene  1.— The  words,  "  my 
disposer  Cressida,"  have  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  Mr  Singer  to  mean, 
my  handmaiden  Cressida.  Therefore 
the  change  of  "  disposer"  into  dis- 
praiser,  as  recommended  by  the  MS. 
corrector,  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The 
speech,  however,  in  which  these  words 
occur  must  be  taken  from  Paris,  and 
given  to  Helen. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — In  the  dialogue 
between  Troilus  and  Cressida,  the  lady 
says,  that  she  must  take  leave  of  him: 

"  Troilus.— What  offends  you,  lady  ? 
Cressida. — Sir,  mine  own  company. 
Troilus. — You  cannot  shun  yourself. 
Cressida. — Let  me  go  and  try. 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool." 

This  conversation  is  not  very  clear; 
yet  sense  may  be  made  of  it.  The  lady 
says,  that  she  is  offended  with  her  own 
company:  the  gentleman  rejoins,  that 
she  cannot  get  rid  of  herself.  "  Let 
me  try,"  says  the  lady ;  "  I  have  a 
kind  of  self  which  resides  with  you — 
an  unkind  self,  because  it  leaves  me 
to  be  your  fool ;  of  that  self  I  can  get 
rid,  because  it  will  remain  with  you 
when  I  leave  you."  The  MS.  emen- 
dation affords  no  kind  of  sense  what- 
soever. 

"  I  have  a  kind  self  that  resides  with  you, 
But  an  unkind  self  that  itself  will  leave 
To  be  another's  fool." 

Scene  3.— In  the  following  passage, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  the  eye  is  un- 
able to  see  itself  except  by  reflection, 
these  lines  occur : 

"  For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  married  there, 
Where  it  may  see  itself." 

Mirrored,  for  "  married,"  is  certainly 
a  very  excellent  emendation ;  but  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
mirror  was  used  as  a  verb  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  "  To  mirror"  does  not 
occur  even  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
This  consideration  makes  us  hesitate 


to  recommend  it  for  the  text;  for 
"  married,"  though,  perhaps^  not  so 
good,  still  makes  sense.  On  further 
reflection  we  are  satisfied  that  "mar- 
ried" was  Shakespeare's  word.  In 
this  Scene  Shakespeare  says,  "  that 
the  providence  that's  in  a  watchful 
state  "  is  able  to  unveil  human  thoughts 
44  in  their  dumb  cradles,"  in  their  very 
incunabula — a  finer  expression  cer- 
tainly than  the  MS.  corrector's  sub- 
stitution u  in  their  dumb  crudities."" 

Act  IV.  Scene  4. —Bet ween  Mr  Col- 
lier and  his  corrector  the  folio  wing  pas- 
sage would  be  perverted  into  nonsense, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own 
way : 

"  And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency  ;" 

— that  is,  trusting  rashly  to  their  po- 
tency, which  is  better  than  zmpotency, 
and  yet  falls  far  short  of  perfect  po- 
tency. Mr  Collier  hazards  the  opin- 
ion, that "  unchangeful  potency  "  would 
be  a  better  reading.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him  except  to  this  extent  that 
it  would  be  a  better  reading  than  the 
one  which  the  MS.  corrector  proposes, 

"  Presuming  on  their  cliainful  potency," 

which  we  leave  to  the  approbation  of 
those  who  can  understand  it. 

Scene  5. — The  lines  in  which  cer- 
tain ladies  of  frail  virtue,  or,  in  the 
stronger  language  of  Johnson,  "  cor- 
rupt wenches,"  are  spoken  of,  have 
given  rise  to  much  comment. 

"  Oh  !  these  encounterers  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  comes." 

This  is  the  ordinary  reading.  The 
margins  propose, 

"  That  give  occasion  welcome  ere  it  comes." 

We  prefer  the  emendation  suggested 
by  Monck  Mason  and  Coleridge, 

"  That  give  accosting  welcome  ere  it  comes;" 

— that  is,  who  take  the  initiative,  and 
address  before  they  are  addressed. 

CORIOLANUS. — Act  I.  Scene  1. — In 
his  first  emendation,  the  MS.  corrector 
betrays  his  ignorance  of  the  right 
meaning  of  words.  The  term  "  ob- 
ject," which  nowadays  is  employed 
rather  loosely  in  several  acceptations, 
is  used  by  Shakespeare,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  in  its  proper  and  original 
signification.  One  of  the  Roman  citi- 
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zens,  referring  to  the  poverty  of  the 
plebeians  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth 
of  the  patricians,  remarks,  "  The  lean- 
ness that  afflicts  as,  the  object  of  our 
misery,  is  an  inventory  to  particularise 
their  abundance;  our  sufferingis  a  gain 
to  them."  For  "object"  we  should, 
nowadays,  say  spectacle.  But  the 
corrector  cannot  have  known  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
otherwise  he  surely  never  would  have 
been  so  misguided  as  to  propose  the 
term  abjectness  in  its  place.  "  This 
substitution,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "could 
hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  mere 
taste  ordiscretion  of  the  old  corrector." 
No,  truly ;  but  it  proceeded  from  his 
want  of  taste,  his  want  of  discretion, 
and  his  want  of  knowledge. 

The  ink  with  which  these  MS.  cor- 
rections were  made,  being,  as  Mr  Col- 
lier tells  us,  of  various  shades,  differing 
sometimes  on  the  same  page,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  "  must  have  been 
introduced  from  time  to  time  during, 
perhaps,  the  course  of  several  years." 
We  think  this  a  highly  probable  sup- 
position ;  only,  instead  of  several  years, 
we  would  suggest  sixty  or  seventy  yews. 
So  that,  supposing  the  MS.  corrector 
to  have  begun  his  work  when  he  was 
about  thirty,  he  may  have  completed 
it  when  he  was  about  ninety  or  a  hun- 
dred years  of  age.  At  any  rate,  he 
must  have  been  in  the  last  stage  of 
second  childhood  when  he  jotted  down 
the  following  new  reading  in  the  fa- 
mous fable  of  the  "belly  and  the  mem- 
bers." The  belly,  speaking  of  the  food 
it  receives,  says — 

"  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  to  the  seat  o' 

the  brain, 
And  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man." 

And  so  on ;  upon  which  one  of  the  citi- 
zens asks  Menenius,  the  relator  of  the 
fable,  "  How  apply  you  this?" 

"  Menenius.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this 

good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members." 

Yet,  with  this  line  staring  him  in  the 
face,  the  old  corrector  proposes  to 
read, 

*'  I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  the  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate  brain." 

The  senate  brain !  when  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  told  us  that  the  senate 
is  the  belly.  This  indeed  is  the  very 
point  of  the  fable.  Surely  nothing  ex- 


cept the  most  extreme  degree  of  dot- 
age can  account  for  such  a  manifest 
perversion  as  that;  yet  Mr  Collier 
says  that  "  it  much  improves  the 
sense." 

The  MS.  corrector  cannot  have  been 
nearly  so  old  when  he  changed  "  al- 
most" into  all  most  in  the  line, 

"  Nay,  these   are   all  most  thoroughly  per- 
suaded ;" 

for  this  is  decidedly  an  improvement, 
and  ought,  we  think,  to  get  admission 
into  the  text. 

Scene  3. — Unless  we  can  obtain  a 
better  substitute  than  contemning,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  received 
reading  of  these  lines  : 

"  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  love- 
lier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth 

blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending." 

Scene  6.— In  the  following  passage 
a  small  word  occasions  a  great  diffi- 
culty. Coriolanus,  wishing  to  select  a 
certain  number  out  of  a  large  body  of 
soldiers  who  have  offered  him  their 
services,  says — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

But  why  "four?  "  Surely  four  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attack 
which  he  meditated.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector gives  us — 

"  Please  you  to  march  before, 
And  /  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

The  second  line  is  unintelligible,  and 
not  to  be  construed  on  any  known 
principles  of  grammar.  Mr  Singer 
proposes — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 

And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined." 

We  would  suggest — 

"  Please  you  to  march, 
And  those  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  com- 
mand, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined," 

— that  is:  And  my  command  shall 
quickly  draw  out,  or  select,  those  men 
which  (men)  are  best  inclined  to  _  be 
of  service  to  me.  The  construction 
here  is  indeed  awkward,  but  less 
awkward,  we  think,  than  that  of  the 
other  emendations. 
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Scene  9.— The  punctuation  of  the 
following  passage  requires  to  be  put 
right.  Coriolanus  is  declaring  how 
much  disgusted  he  is  with  the  flat- 
teries, the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  applause  with 
which  he  is  saluted — 

"  May  these  same   instruments  which   you 

profane 
Never    sound    more  !       When   drums   and 

trumpets  shall 
I1  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing.  When  steel 

grows 

Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  he  made 
A  coverture  for  the  wars  !  " 

But  what  is  the  sense  of  saying — let 
courts  and  cities  be  made  up  of  hypo- 
crisy, when  drums  and  trumpets  in 
the  field  shall  prove  flatterers  ?  This 
has  no  meaning.  We  should  punctu- 
ate the  lines  thus — 

"  May  these  same   instruments  which  you 

profane, 
Never  sound  more,  when  drums  and  trumpets 

shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers.     Let  courts  and 

cities  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing,"  &c. 

The  meaning  is — When  drums  and 
trumpets  in  the  field  shall  prove  flat- 
terers (as  they  are  doing  at  present), 
may  they  never  sound  more!  Let 
courts  and  cities  be  as  hollow-hearted 
as  they  please ;  but  let  the  camp  en- 
joy an  immunity  from  these  fulsome 
observances.  When  steel  grows  soft 
as  the  parasite's  silk  (that  is,  when 
the  warrior  loses  his  stubborn  and 
unbending  character),  let  silk  be  made 
a  coverture  for  the  wars,  for  it  will 
then  be  quite  as  useful  as  steel.  The 
only  alteration  which  the  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  in  this  passage,  is  the 
substitution  of  coverture  for  the  origi- 
nal reading  "overture" — a  change 
which  was  long  ago  made. 

Act  II.  Scene  1. — The  margins 
make  an  uncommonly  good  hit  in  the 
speech  of  Menenius,  who  says,  "  I  am 
known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine 
with  not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber 
in't :  said  to  be  something  imperfect 
in  favouring  the  first  complaint."  No 
sense  can  be  extracted  from  this  by 
any  process  of  distillation.  The  old 
corrector,  brightening  up  for  an  in- 
stant, writes  '•'•thirst  complaint;"  on 
which  Mr  Singer  remarks,  "  The 
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alteration  of  '  first '  into  thirst  is  not 
necessary,  for  it  seems  that  thirst 
was  sometimes  provincially  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  first  and  furst" 
Come,  come,  Mr  Singer,  that  is  hard- 
ly fair.  Let  us  give  the  devil  his  due. 
What  one  reader  of  Shakespeare  out 
of  every  million  was  to  know  that 
"first"  was  a  provincialism  for  thirstl 
We  ourselves,  at  least,  had  not  a  sus- 
picion of  it  till  the  old  corrector 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  right  reading 
— the  meaning  of  which  is,  "I  am 
said  to  have  a  failing  in  yielding  rather 
too  readily  to  the  thirst  complaint." 
This  emendation  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  ought,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  be  promoted  into  the  text. 

We  also  willingly  accept  empirick 
physic  for  "  empirick  qutique,"  the 
ordinary,  but  unintelligible  reading. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  admirable 
verses  in  which  the  whole  city  is  de- 
scribed as  turning  out  in  order  to  get 
3,  sight  of  the  triumphant  Coriolanus. 

"  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 

sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.    Your  prattling 

nurse 

Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry 
While  she  chats  him.     The  kitchen  malkin 

pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him." 

Cheers  instead  of  "  chats"  is  proposed 
by  the  old  corrector.  Mr  Singer  says 
that  cheers  "  savours  too  much  of  mo- 
dern times,"  and  suggests  claps  ;  but 
a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms 
would  find  some  difficulty,  we  fancy, 
in  clapping  her  hands ;  though,  per- 
haps, this  very  difficulty  and  her  at- 
tempt to  overcome  it  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  her  baby  crying  himself 
"  into  a  rapture."  We  are  disposed, 
however,  to  adhere  to  the  old  lection — 
"  while  she  chats  him" — that  is,  while 
she  makes  Coriolanus  the  subject  of 
her  gabble.  For  it  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Coriolanus  has  not,  as 
yet,  made  his  appearance :  and,  there- 
fore, both  cheering  and  clapping  would 
be  premature.  We  observe  that,  in- 
stead of  a  u  rapture" — i.  e.,  a  fit — one 
of  the  wiseacres  of  the  variorum  pro- 
poses to  read  a  rupture !  The  nurse 
lets  the  baby  cry  himself  into  a  rup- 
ture! This  outflanks  even  the  mar- 
gins. The  annotator  subscribes  him- 
self "  S.  W." — which  means,  we  pre- 
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same,  Something  Wanting  in  the 
upper  story. 

We  accept  touch  for  u  reach"  in  the 
sentence  where  it  is  said,  "  his  soaring 
insolence  shall  reach  (the  oldest  read- 
ing is  "teach")  the  people.  This 
correction  had  been  already  proposed 
by  Mr  Knight.  But  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  following  change  (prest 
for  "blest,"  Scene  2)  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  Mr  Singer.  Si- 
cinius  has  just  remarked  that  the  se- 
nate has  assembled  to  do  honour  to 
Coriolanus,  on  which  Brutus  says — 

"  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blest  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at." 

Does  not  this  mean — which  honour 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  to  Co- 
riolanus, if  &c.  ?  Why  then  change 
41  blest"  into  prest?  a  very  unnatural 
mode  of  speech. 

/Scene  3. — In  the  next  instance, 
however,  we  side  most  cordially  with 
the  margins  and  Mr  Collier,  against 
Mr  Singer  and  the  ordinary  text.  The 
haughty  Coriolanns,  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  says — 
"  Why  in  this  wolvish  gown  should  I  stand 
here, 

To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick  ?  "  &c. 

Now  Shakespeare,  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  play,  has  described  the  candi- 
date's toga  as  "  the  napless  vesture  of 
humility  ;"  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  toga  was  of  a  different  texture 
from  that  usually  worn.  Is  it  not 
probable,  therefore — nay  certain — that 
Coriolanus  should  speak  of  it  as  wool- 
less,  the  word  wolvish  being  altogether 
unintelligible  ?  Accordingly,  the  MS. 
corrector  reads — 

"  Why  in  this  ivoolless  gown  should  I  stand 
here." 

Mr  Singer,  defending  the  old  reading, 
says,  it  is  sufficient  that  his  investi- 
ture in  this  gown  "  was  simulating 
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humility  not  in  his  nature,  to  bring  to 
mind  the  fable  of  the  wo/f"  Oh,  Mr 
Singer !  but  must  not  the  epithet  in 
that  case  have  been  sheepish  ?  Surely, 
if  Coriolanus  had  felt  himself  to  be  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  he  never 
would  have  said  that  he  was  a  sheep 
in  wolves1  clothing  !  * 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — In  the  following 
speech  of  Coriolanus  several  correc- 
tions are  proposed,  one  of  which,  and 
perhaps  two,  might  be  admitted  into 
the  text : — 

"  O,  good  but  most  unwise  patricians  !  why, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you 

thus 

Given  Hydra  Jtere  to  choose  an  officer 
That  with  his  peremptory  '  shall '  (being  but 
The  horn  and  noise  of  the  monsters),  wants 

not  spirit 

To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch, 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have 

power, 

Then  vail  your  ignorance  :  if  none,  awdks 
Your  dangerous  lenity." 

Leave  for  "  here"  is,  we  think,  a  good 
exchange ;  and  revoke  for  "  awake," 
an  improvement  which  can  scarcely 
be  resisted.  Further  on,  Coriolanus 
asks — 

"  Well,  what  then, 

How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  " 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  old  word  bisson, 
signifying  blind;  and  therefore  we 
see  no  good  reason  (although  such 
may  exist)  against  accepting,  as  en- 
titled to  textual  advancement,  the 
old  corrector's  substitution  of  bisson 
multitude  for  "  bosom  multiplied."  The 
latter,  however,  is  defended,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr  Singer,  "  by  one  stren- 
uous dissentient  voice."  Why  did 
he  not  tell  us  by  whom  and  where  ? 
One  excellent  emendation  by  Mr 
Singer  himself  we  must  here  notice. 
Coriolanus  speaks  of  those  who  wish 

"  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it." 


*  The  German  translators  Tieck  and  Schlegel  adopt  the  reading  of  the  first  folio, 
tongue,  for  "  gown/'  and  translate, 

Warum  soil  hier  mit  Wolfsgeheul  ich  stehen." 

Dr  Delias  concurs  with  his  countrymen,  and  remarks  that  the  boldness  of  Shakespeare's 
constructions  readily  admits  of  our  connecting  the  words  "  in  this  wolfish  tongue" 
with  the  words  "  to  beg."  Now,  admirable  as  we  believe  Dr  Delius'  English  scholar- 
ship to  be,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  this  is  a  point  which  can  be  determined  only 
by  a  native  of  this  country,  and  that  the  construction  which  he  proposes  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  idiom  of  our  language.  Even  the  German  idiom  requires  ivith 
(mit),  and  not  in,  a  wolf's  cry.  We  cannot  recommend  him  to  introduce  tongue  into 
his  text  of  our  poet. 
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No  sense  can  be  made  of  this.  Some 
copies  have  vamp,  which  is  not  a  bad 
reading ;  but  there  is  an  old  word 
imp,  which  signifies  to  piece  or  patch. 
Accordingly,  Mr  Singer  reads — "  To 
imp  a  body,"  &c.  This  is  the  word 
which  ought  to  stand  in  the  text. 

Scene  2. — Here  the  old  corrector  is 
again  at  his  forging  tricks  upon  a 
large  scale.  Volumnia  says  to  Corio- 
lanus,  her  son — 

"  Pray  be  counsell'd, 
I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger ; 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage." 

The  interpolated  line  is  very  unlike 
the  diction  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  not 
at  all  called  for.  "  Apt"  here  means 
pliant,  accommodating.  u  I  have  a 
heart  as  stubborn  and  unaccommo- 
dating as  your  own :  but  yet,"  &c. 
Mr  Singer  proposes  soft  for  "  apt ;" 
but  this  seems  unnecessary. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Although  the 
construction  of  the  latter  part  of  these 
lines  is  somewhat  involved,  it  is  far 
more  after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare 
than  the  correction  which  the  mar- 
gins propose.  Coriolanus  says  to  his 
mother — 

"  Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?     You  were 

used 

To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could 

bear, 

That  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating  ;  fortune's 

blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning." 

Gentle-minded  is  the  new  reading;  but 
it  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The  meaning 
is — You  were  used  to  say  that  when 
fortune's  blows  were  most  struck  home, 
to  be  gentle,  though  wounded,  craves 
a  noble  cunning' — that  is,  a  high  de- 
gree of  self-command. 

See ne  5. — It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  cleverly  Shakespeare  has  antici- 
pated old  Hobbes'  theory  of  human 
nature  and  of  society,  in  the  scene 
where  the  serving-men  are  discuss- 
ing the  merits  of  peace  and  war. 
44  Peace,"  says  one  of  them,  "  makes 
men  hate  one  another."  "  The  rea- 
son?" asks  another.  Answer — "Be- 
cause they  then  less  need  one  an- 
other." This,  in  a  very  few  words, 


is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury. 

Scene  6.— 44  God  Marcius"  for  "good 
Mareius,"  is  a  commendable  emenda- 
tion ;  and  perhaps,  also,  it  may  be 
proper  to  read — 

"  You  have  made  fair  hands, 
You  and  your  handicrafts  have  crafted  fair," 

instead  of 

"  You  and  your  crafts,  you  have  crafted  fair." 

The  following  passage  {Scene  7)  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
commentators.  Aufidius  is  describing 
Coriolanus  as  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
merits,  had  failed,  through  some  un- 
accountable perversity  of  judgment, 
in  attaining  the  position  which  his 
genius  entitled  him  to  occupy.  He 
then  says — 

"  So  our  virtues 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  ; 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire,  one  nail  one  nail, 
Right's  by  right  fouler,  strengths  by  strength 
do  fail." 

Our  virtues,  says  Aufidius,  consist  in 
our  ability  to  interpret,  and  turn  to 
good  account,  the  signs  of  the  times. 
41  And  power,  unto  itself  most  com- 
mendable, hath  not  a  tomb  so  evi- 
dent as  a  chair  to  extol  what  it  hath 
done;"  that  is, — and  power,  which 
delights  to  praise  itself,  is  sure  to 
have  a  downfall,  so  soon  as  it  bla- 
zons forth  its  pretensions  from  the 
rostrum.  The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses— 

"  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer,'''1  &c. 

The  original  text  is  obscurely  enough 
expressed,  but  the  new  reading  seems 
to  be  utter  nonsense.  What  can  Mr 
Singer  mean  by  his  reading — 

"  Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  hair  "  ? 

The  old  corrector  also  reads,  unneces- 
sarily, as  we  think,  suffer  for  "  fouler." 
4'  Rights  by  rights  suffer.'1''  There 
seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  changing 
the  received  text.  "  Right  is  fouler 
by  right," — which  Steevens  thus  ex- 
plains :  uwhat  is  already  right,  and 
is  received  as  such,  becomes  less  clear 
when  supported  by  supernumerary 
proof." 

Act  V.  Scene  3. — An  emendation, 
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good  so  far  as  it  goes,  comes  before 
us  in  the  speech  of  Volumnia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus.  She,  his  wife, 
and  young  sou,  are  supplicating  the 
triumphant  renegade  to  spare  his  na- 
tive country.  She  says  that,  instead 
of  his  presence  being  a  comfort  to 
them,  it  is  a  sight — 

"  Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  hushand,  and  the  father  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.  And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity^s  most  capital." 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  ordinary 
copies,  but  it  is  neither  sense  nor 
grammar.  The  old  corrector  removes 
the  full  stop  after  out,  and  reads — 

"  His  country's  bowels  out  ;  and  so  poor  we 
Thine  enemies  most  capital." 

But  if  this  is  the  right  reading,  it 
must  be  completed  by  changing  "  we" 
into  us.  The  meaning  will  then  be — 
making  thy  mother,  wife,  &c. ;  and  so 
(making)  poor  us  (that  is,  those  whom 
you  are  bound  to  love  and  protect  be- 
fore all  others)  thy  chief  enemies. 

Scene  5. — Aufidius,  speaking  of  Co- 
riolanus, says,  I 

"  Served  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person,  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his." 

The  word  "end"  has  been  a  stum- 


bling-block to  the  commentators.  The 
old  corrector  reads — 

"  Holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  ear  all  his." 

On  which  Mr  Singer  remarks,  with  a 
good  deal  of  pertinency,  "  The  substi- 
tution of  ear.  for  '  end '  is  a  good 
emendation  of  an  evident  misprint; 
but  the  correctors  have  only  half  done 
their  work :  ear — i.  e.  plough — and 
reap  should  change  places ;  or  Aufi- 
dius is  made  to  say  that  he  had  a 
share  in  the  harvest,  while  Coriolanus 
had  all  the  labour  of  ploughing,  con- 
trary to  what  is  intended  to  be  said. 
The  passage  will  then  run  thus — 

'  Served  his  designments 
In  mine  own  person  ;  holp  to  ear  the  fame 
Which  he  did  reap  all  his.' 

This,"  adds  Mr  Singer,  "  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  correspondent  of  Notes 
and  Queries,  vol.  vii.  p.  378." 

Ten  plays,  as  revised  by  the  old 
corrector,  still  remain  to  be  over- 
hauled. These  shall  be  disposed  of 
in  our  next  Number,  when  it  will 
appear  that  the  MS.  emendations 
offer  no  symptoms  of  improvement, 
but  come  out  worse  and  worse  the 
more  fully  and  attentively  they  are 
considered. 
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THE   DUKE'S   DILEMMA. 


A   CHEONICLB   OF    NIESENSTEIST. 


THE  close  of  the  theatrical  year, 
which  in  France  occurs  in  early 
spring,  annually  brings  to  Paris  a 
throng  of  actors  and  actresses,  the 
disorganised  elements  of  provincial 
companies,  who  repair  to  the  capital 
to  contract  engagements  for  the  new 
season.  Paris  is  the  grand  centre  to 
which  all  dramatic  stars  converge 
— the  great  bazaar  where  managers 
recruit  their  troops  for  the  summer 
campaign.  In  bad  weather  the  mart 
for  this  human  merchandise  is  at  an 
obscure  coffeehouse  near  the  Rue  St 
Honore ;  when  the  sun  shines,  the 
place  of  meeting  is  in  th«  garden  of 
the  Palais  Royal.  There,  pacing  to 
and  fro  beneath  the  lime-trees,  the 
high  contracting  parties  pursue  their 
negotiations  and  jnake  their  bargains. 
It  is  the  theatrical  Exchange,  the  his- 
trionic Bourse.  There  the  conversa- 
tion and  the  company  are  alike  curious. 
Many  are  the  strange  discussions  and 
original  anecdotes  that  there  are 
heard;  many  the  odd  figures  there 
paraded.  Tragedians,  comedians, 
singers,  men  and  women,  young  and 
old,  flock  thither  in  quest  of  fortune 
and  a  good  engagement.  The  thread- 
bare coats  of  some  say  little  in  favour 
of  recent  success  or  present  prospe- 
rity ;  but  only  hear  them  speak,  and 
you  are  at  once  convinced  that  they 
have  no  need  of  broadcloth  who  are 
so  amply  covered  with  laurels.  It  is 
delightful  to  hear  them  talk  of  their 
triumphs,  of  the  storms  of  applause, 
the  rapturous  bravos,  the  boundless 
enthusiasm,  of  the  audiences  they 
lately  delighted.  Their  brows  are  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  their 
bays.  The  south  mourns  their  loss ; 
if  they  go  west,  the  north  will  be  en- 
vious and  inconsolable.  As  to  them- 
selves— north,  south,  east,  or  west — 
they  care  little  to  which  point  of  the 
compass  the  breeze  of  their  destiny 
may  waft  them.  Thorough  gypsies  in 
their  habits,  accustomed  to  make  the 
best  of  the  passing  hour,  and  to  take 
small  care  for  the  future  so  long  as 
the  present  is  provided  for,  like  sol- 
diers they  heed  not  the  name  of  the 


town  so  long  as  the  quarters  be 
good. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  April. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  and,  amongst 
the  numerous  loungers  in  the  garden 
of  the  Palais  Royal  were  several 
groups  of  actors.  The  season  was 
already  far  advanced  ;  all  the  compa- 
nies were  formed,  and  those  players 
who  had  not  secured  an  engagement 
had  but  a  poor  chance  of  finding 
one.  Their  anxiety  was  legible  upon 
their  countenances.  A  man  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age  walked  to  and 
fro,  a  newspaper  in  his  hand,  and 
to  him,  when  he  passed  near  them, 
the  actors  bowed — respectfully  and 
hopefully.  A  quick  glance  was  his 
acknowledgment  of  their  salutation, 
and  then  his  eyes  reverted  to  his 
paper,  as  if  it  deeply  interested  him. 
When  he  was  out  of  hearing,  the 
actors,  who  had  assumed  their  most 
picturesque  attitudes  to  attract  his  at- 
tention, and  who  beheld  their  labour 
lost,  vented  their  ill- humour. 

u  Balthasar  is  mighty  proud,"  said 
one ;  "  he  has  not  a  word  to  say  to 
us." 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  want  any- 
body," remarked  another  ;  "  I  think 
he  has  no  theatre  this  year." 

"  That  would  be  odd.  They  say 
he  is  a  clever  manager." 

u  He  may  best  prove  his  cleverness 
by  keeping  aloof.  It  is  so  difficult 
nowadays  to  do  good  in  the  provinces. 
The  public  is  so  fastidious  !  the  autho- 
rities are  so  shabby,  so  unwilling  to 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Ah, 
my  dear  fellow,  our  art  is  sadly 
fallen ! " 

Whilst  the  discontented  actors  be- 
moaned themselves,  Balthasar  eagerly 
accosted  a  young  man  who  just  then 
entered  the  garden  by  the  passage  of 
the  Perron.  The  coffeehouse-keepers 
had  already  begun  to  put  out  tables 
under  the  tender  foliage.  The  two 
men  sat  down  at  one  of  them . 

"Well,  Florival,"  said  the  mana- 
ger, u  does  my  offer  suit  you?  Will 
you  make  one  of  us  ?  I  was  glad  to 
hear  you  had  broken  off  with  Ricardin. 
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With  your  qualifications  you  ought 
to  have  an  engagement  in  Paris,  or 
at  least  at  a  first-rate  provincial 
theatre.  But  you  are  young,  and,  as 
you  know,  managers  prefer  actors  of 
greater  experience  and  established 
reputation.  Your  parts  are  gene- 
rally taken  by  youths  of  five-and- 
forty,  with  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs, 
but  well  versed  in  the  traditions  of 
the  stage — with  damaged  voices  but 
an  excellent  style.  My  brother  ma- 
nagers are  greedy  of  great  names ; 
yours  still  has  to  become  known — 
as  yet,  you  have  but  your  talent 
to  recommend  you.  I  will  content 
myself  with  that ;  content  yourself 
with  what  I  offer  you.  Times  are 
bad,  the  season  is  advanced,  en- 
gagements are  hard  to  find.  Many 
of  your  comrades  have  gone  to  try 
their  luck  beyond  seas.  We  have 
not  so  far  to  go ;  we  shall  scarcely 
overstep  the  boundary  of  our  ungrate- 
ful country.  Germany  invites  us  ;  it 
is  a 'pleasant  land,  and  Rhine  wine 
is  not  to  be  disdained.  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  thing  came  about.  For 
many  years  past  I  have  managed 
theatres  in  the  eastern  departments, 
in  Alsatia  and  Lorraine.  Last  sum- 
mer, having  a  little  leisure,  I  made 
an  excursion  to  Baden-Baden.  As 
usual,  it  was  crowded  with  fashion- 
ables. One  rubbed  shoulders  with 
princes  and  trod  upon  highnesses' 
toes ;  one  could  not  walk  twenty 
yards  without  meeting  a  sovereign. 
All  these  crowned  heads,  kings,  grand- 
dukes,  electors,  mingled  easily  and 
affably  with  the  throng  of  visitors. 
Etiquette  is  banished  from  the  baths 
of  Baden,  where,  without  laying  aside 
their  titles,  great  personages  enjoy 
the  liberty  and  advantages  of  an  in- 
cognito. At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a 
company  of  very  indifferent  German 
actors  were  playing,  two  or  three 
times  a-week,  in  the  little  theatre. 
They  played  to  empty  benches,  and 
must  have  starved  but  for  the  assist- 
ance aiforded  them  by  the  directors 
of  the  gambling- tables.  I  often  went 
to  their  performances,  and,  amongst 
the  scanty  spectators,  I  soon  re- 
marked one  who  was  as  assiduous  as 
myself.  A  gentleman,  very  plainly 
dressed,  but  of  agreeable  counte- 
nance and  aristocratic  appearance, 
invariably  occupied  the  same  stall, 
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and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance, which  proved  that  he  was  easily 
pleased.  One  night  he  addressed  to 
me  some  remark  with  respect  to  the 
play  then  acting;  we  got  into  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  dramatic 
art ;  he  saw  that  I  was  specially 
competent  on  that  topic,  and  after 
the  theatre  he  asked  me  to  take  re- 
freshment with  him.  I  accepted.  At 
midnight  we  parted,  and,  as  I  was 
going  home,  I  met  a  gambler  whom  I 
slightly  knew.  '  I  congratulate  you,' 
he  said ;  '  you  have  friends  in  high 
places ! '  He  alluded  to  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  had  passed  the 
evening,  and  whom  I  now  learned 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  his 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Leopold, 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Niesenstein.  I  had  had  the  hon- 
our of  passing  a  whole  evening  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  a  crowned 
head.  Next  day,  walking  in  the  park, 
I  met  his  Highness.  I  made  a  low 
bow  and  kept  at  a  respectful  distance, 
but  the  Grand  Duke  came  up  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  walk  with  him.  Be- 
fore accepting,  I  thought  -it  right  to 
inform  him  who  I  was.  '  I  guessed 
as  much,'  said  the  Prince.  '  From 
one  or  two  things  that  last  night 
escaped  you,  I  made  no  doubt  you 
were  a  theatrical  manager.'  And  by 
a  gesture  he  renewed  his  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  In  a  long  con- 
versation he  informed  me  of  his  in- 
tention to  establish  a  French  theatre 
in  his  capital,  for  the  performance 
of  comedy,  drama,  vaudeville,  and 
comic  operas.  He  was  then  build- 
ing a  large  theatre,  which  would  be 
ready  by  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
he  offered  me  its  management  on  very 
advantageous  terms.  I  had  no  plans 
in  France  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  offer  was  too  good  to  be  refused. 
The  Grand  Duke  guaranteed  my 
expenses  and  a  gratuity,  and  there 
was  a  chance  of  very  large  profits. 
I  hesitated  not  a  moment ;  we  ex- 
changed promises,  and  the  affair  was 
concluded. 

"According  to  our  agreement,  I 
am  to  be  at  Karlstadt,  the  capital  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Niesenstein,  in 
the  first  week  in  'May.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  My  company  is  almost 
complete,  but  there  are  still  some  im- 
portant gaps  to  fill.  Amongst  others, 
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I  want  a  lover,  a  light  comedian,  and 
a  first  singer.  I  reckon  upon  you  to 
fill  these  important  posts." 

"  I  am  quite  willing,"  replied  the 
actor,  "  but  there  is  still  an  obstacle. 
You  must  know,  my  dear  Balthasar, 
that  I  am  deeply  in  love — seriously, 
this  time — and  I  broke  off  with  Ri- 
cardin  solely  because  he  would  not 
engage  her  to  whom  I  am  at- 
tached." 

"  Oho !  she  is  an  actress  ?" 

"  Two  years  upon  the  stage ;  a 
lovely  girl,  full  of  grace  and  talent, 
and  with  a  charming  voice.  The 
Opera  Comique  has  not  a  singer  to 
compare  with  her." 

"  And  she  is  disengaged?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ;  strange 
though  it  seems,  and  by  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  it  were 
tedious  to  detail,  the  fascinating  Delia 
is  still  without  an  engagement.  And 
I  give  you  notice  that  henceforward 
I  attach  myself  to  her  steps  :  where 
she  goes,  I  go  ;  I  will  perform  upon 
no  boards  which  she  does  not  tread. 
I  am  determined  to  win  her  heart, 
and  make  her  my  wife." 

"  Very  good  !  "  cried  Balthasar, 
rising  from  his  seat ;  u  tell  me  the 
address  of  this  prodigy  :  I  run,  I  fly, 
I  make  every  sacrifice  ;  and  we  will 
start  to-morrow." 

People  were  quite  right  in  saying 
that  Balthasar  was  a  clever  manager. 
None  better  knew  how  to  deal  with 
actors,  often  capricious  and  difficult  to 
guide.  He  possessed  skill,  taste,  and 
tact.  One  hour  after  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  garden  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  he  had  obtained  the  signatures 
of  Delia  and  Florival,  two  excellent 
acquisitions,  destined  to  do  him  in- 
finite honour  in  Germany.  That 
night  his  little  company  was  com- 
plete, and  the  next  day,  after  a  good 
dinner,  it  started  for  Strasburg.  It 
was  composed  as  follows  : 

Balthasar,  manager,  was  to  play 
the^  old  men,  and  take  the  heavy 
business. 

Florivai  was  the  leading  man,  the 
lover,  and  the  first  singer. 

Rigolet  was  the  low  comedian,  and 
took  the  parts  usually  played  by  Ar- 
nal  and  Bouffe. 

Similor  was  to  perform  the  valets 
in  Moliere's  comedies,  and  eccentric 
low  comedy  characters. 
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Anselmo  was  the  walking  gentle- 
man. 

Lebel  led  the  band. 

Miss  Delia  was  to  display  her 
charms  and  talents  as  prima  donna, 
and  in  genteel  comedy. 

Miss  Foligny  was  the  singing  cham- 
bermaid. 

Miss  Alice  was  the  walking  lady, 
and  made  herself  generally  useful. 

Finally,  Madame  Pastorale,  the 
duenna  of  the  company,  was  to  per- 
form the  old  women,  and  look  after 
the  young  ones. 

Although  so  few,  the  company 
trusted  to  atone  by  zeal  and  industry 
for  numerical  deficiency.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  persons  capable  of  fill- 
ing mute  parts,  and,  in  most  plays,  a 
few  unimportant  characters  might  be 
suppressed. 

The  travellers  reached  Strasburg 
without  adventure  worthy  of  note. 
There  Balth  asar  allowed  them  six  -  and- 
thirty  hours'  repose,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  the  halt  to  write  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold,  and  inform  him  of  his 
approaching  arrival ;  then  they  again 
started,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl, 
and  in  thirty  days,  after  traversing 
several  small  German  states,  reached 
the  frontier  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Niesenstein,  and  stopped  at  a  little 
village  called  Krusthal.  From  this 
village  to  the  capital  the  distance  was 
only  four  leagues,  but  means  of  con- 
veyance were  wanting.  There  was 
but  a  single  stage-coach  on  that  line 
of  road  ;  it  would  not  leave  Krusthal 
for  two  days,  and  it  held  but  six  per- 
sons. No  other  vehicles  were  to  be 
had ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait,  and 
the  necessity  was  anything  but  plea- 
sant. The  actors  made  wry  faces  at 
the  prospect  of  passing  forty- eight 
hours  in  a  wretched  village.  The 
only  persons  who  easily  made  up  their 
minds  to  the  wearisome  delay  were 
Delia  and  Florival.  The  first  singer 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  the  prima 
donna  was  not  insensible  to  his  delicate 
attentions  and  tender  discourse. 

Balthasar,  the  most  impatient  and 
persevering  of  all,  went  out  to  explore 
the  village.  In  an  hour's  time  he  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  his  friends,  in 
a  light  cart  drawn  by  a  strong  horse. 
Unfortunately  the  cart  held  but  two 
persons. 
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"I  will  set  out  alone,"  said  Bal- 
thasar.  "  On  reaching  Karlstadt,  I 
will  go  to  the  Grand  Duke,  explain 
our  position,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  immediately  send  carriages  to 
convey  you  to  his  capital." 

These  consolatory  words  were  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers  by  the  actors. 
The  driver,  a  peasant  lad,  cracked 
his  whip,  and  the  stout  Mecklenburg 
horse  set  out  at  a  small  trot.  Upon 
the  way,  Balthasar  questioned  his 
guide  as  to  the  extent,  resources,  and 
prosperity  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  but 
could  obtain  no  satisfactory  reply : 
the  young  peasant  was  profoundly 
ignorant  upon  all  these  subjects.  The 
four  leagues  were  got  over  in  some- 
thing less  than  three  hours,  which  is 
rather  rapid  travelling  for  Germany. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  Balthasar 
entered  Karlstadt.  The  shops  were 
shut,  and  there  were  few  persons  in 
the  streets  :  people  are  early  in  their 
habits  in  the  happy  lands  on  the 
Rhine's  right  bank.  Presently  the  cart 
stopped  before  a  good-sized  house. 

"  You  told  me  to  take  you  to  our 
prince's  palace,"  said  the  driver,  "  and 
here  it  is."  Balthasar  alighted  and 
entered  the  dwelling,  unchallenged 
and  unimpeded  by  the  sentry  who 
passed  lazily  up  and  down  in  its  front. 
In  the  entrance  hall  the  manager  met 
a  porter,  who  bowed  gravely  to  him 
as  he  passed ;  he  walked  on  and 
passed  through  an  empty  anteroom. 
In  the  first  apartment,  appropriated 
to  gentlemen-in- waiting,  aides- de- 
camp, equerries,  and  other  dignita- 
ries of  various  degree,  he  found  no- 
body ;  in  a  second  saloon,  lighted  by 
a  dim  and  smoky  lamp,  was  an  old 
gentleman,  dressed  in  black,  with 
powdered  hair,  who  rose  slowly  at  his 
entrance,  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
and  inquired  his  pleasure. 

"I  wish  to  see  his  Serene  High- 
ness, the  Grand  Duke  Leopold,"  re- 
plied Balthasar. 

"  The  prince  does  not  grant  audi- 
ences at  this  hour,"  the  old  gentleman 
drily  answered.. 

"  His  Highness  expects  me,"  was 
the  confident  reply  of  Balthasar. 

"  That  is  another  thing.  I  will  in- 
quire if  it  be  his  Highness's  pleasure 
to  receive  you.  Whom  shall  I  an- 
nounce ?  " 

"The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre." 
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The  gentleman  bowed,  and  left  Bal- 
thasar alone.  The  pertinacious  man- 
ager already  began  to  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  his  audacity,  when  he  heard 
the  Grand  Duke's  voice,  saying, 
"  Show  him  in." 

He  entered.  The  sovereign  of 
Niesenstein  was  alone,  seated  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  upon  which  were 
a  confused  medley  of  letters  and  news- 
papers, an  inkstand,  a  tobacco-bag, 
two  wax-lights,  a  sugar-basin,  asword, 
a  plate,  gloves,  a  bottle,  books,  and  a 
goblet  of  Bohemian  glass,  artistically 
engraved.  His  Highness  was  en- 
grossed in  a  thoroughly  national  oc- 
cupation ;  he  was  smoking  one  of 
those  long  pipes  which  Germans 
rarely  lay  aside  except  to  eat  or  to 
sleep. 

The  manager  of  the  Court  theatre 
bowed  thrice,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  the  foot-lights  to  address 
the  public;  then  he  stood  still  and 
silent,  awaiting  the  prince's  pleasure. 
But,  although  he  said  nothing,  his 
countenance  was  so  expressive  that 
the  Grand  Duke  answered  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  here  you  are. 
I  recollect  you  perfectly,  and  I  have 
not  forgotten  our  agreement.  But 
you  come  at  a  very  unfortunate  mo- 
ment, my  dear  sir ! " 

"  I  crave  your  Highness's  pardon  if 
I  have  chosen  an  improper  hour  to 
seek  an  audience,"  replied  Balthasar 
with  another  bow. 

"  It  is  not  the  hour  that  I  am  think- 
ing of,"  answered  the  prince  quickly. 
"  Would  that  were  all !  See,  here  is 
your  letter ;  I  was  just  now  reading  it, 
and  regretting  that,  instead  of  writing 
to  me  only  three  days  ago,  when  you 
were  half-way  here,  you  had  not  done 
so  two  or  three  weeks  before  starting." 

"  I  did  wrong." 

"More  so  than  you  think,  for,  had 
you  sooner  warned  me,  I  would  have 
spared  you  a  useless  journey." 

Useless  1 "  exclaimed  Balthasar 
aghast.  "  Has  your  Highness  changed 
your  mind  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  still  passionately 
fond  of  the  drama,  and  should  be  de- 
lighted to  have  a  French  theatre  here. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  my  ideas  and 
tastes  are  in  no  way  altered  since  last 
summer ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am 
unable  to  satisfy  them.  Look  here," 
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continued  the  prince,  rising  from  his 
arm-chair.     He  took  Balthasar's  arm 
and  led  him  to  a  window:  "I  told  you, 
last  year,  that  I  was  building  a  mag- 
nificent theatre  in  my  capital." 
"  Your  Highness  did  tell  me  so." 
"  Well,  look  yonder,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  square ;  there  the  theatre 
is!" 

"  Your  Highness,  I  see  nothing  but 
an    open    space ;    a  building    com- 
menced, and  as    yet  scarcely  risen 
above  the  foundation." 
"  Precisely  so  ;  that  is  the  theatre." 
"Your  Highness  told  me  it  would 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  win- 
ter." 

"  I  did  not  then  foresee  that  I  should 
have  to  stop  the  works  for  want  of 
cash  to  pay  the  workmen.  Such  is 
my  present  position.  If  I  have  no 
theatre  ready  to  receive  you,  and  if  I 
cannot  take  you  and  your  company 
into  my  pay,  it  is  because  I  have  not 
the  means.  The  coffers  of  the  State 
and  my  privy  purse  are  alike  empty. 
You  are  astounded ! — Adversity  re- 
spects nobody — not  even  Grand  D  ukes. 
But  I  support  its  assaults  with  philo- 
sophy :  try  to  follow  my  example ; 
and,  by  way  of  a  beginning,  take  a 
chair  and  a  pipe,  fill  yourself  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  drink  to  the  return  of  my 
prosperity.  Since  you  suffer  for  my 
misfortunes,  I  owe  you  an  explanation. 
Although  I  never  had  much  order  in 
my  expenditure,  I  had  every  reason, 
at  the  time  I  first  met  with  you,  to 
believe  my  finances  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  It  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  that  I 
discovered  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
Last  year  was  a  bad  one  ;  hail  ruined 
our  crops  and  money  was  hard  to  get 
in.  The  salaries  of  my  household  were 
in  arrear,  and  my  officers  murmured. 
For  the  first  time  I  ordered  a  state- 
ment of  my  affairs  to  be  laid  before 
me,  and  I  found  that  ever  since  my 
accession  I  had  been  exceeding  my 
revenue.  My  first  act  of  sovereignty 
had  been  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  taxes  paid  to  my  predecessors. 
Hence  the  evil,  which  had  annually 
augmented,  and  now  I  am  ruined, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  without  means 
of  repairing  the  disaster.  My  privy- 
councillors  certainly  proposed  a  way ; 
it  was  to  double  the  taxes,  raise  ex- 
traordinary contributions — to  squeeze 
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my  subjects,  in  short.  A  fine  plan, 
indeed  1  to  make  the  poor  pay  for  my 
improvidence  and  disorder!  Such 
things  may  occur  in  other  States, 
but  they  shall  not  occur  in  mine.  Jus- 
tice before  everything.  I  prefer  en- 
during my  difficulties  to  making  my 
subjects  suffer." 

''Excellent  prince!"  exclaimed  Bal- 
thasar,  touched  by  these  generous 
sentiments.  The  Grand  Duke  smiled. 

" Do  you  turn  flatterer?"  he  said. 
"  Beware !  it  is  an  arduous  post,  and 
you  will  have  none  to  help  you.  I 
have  no  longer  wherewith  to  pay 
flatterers;  my  courtiers  have  fled. 
You  have  seen  the  emptiness  of  my 
anterooms ;  you  met  neither  cham- 
berlain nor  equerry  upon  your  en- 
trance. All  those  gentlemen  have 
given  in  their  resignations.  The  civil 
and  military  officers  of  my  house,  se- 
cretaries, aides-de-camp,  and  others, 
left  me,  because  I  could  no  longer 
pay  them  their  wages.  I  am  alone ; 
a  few  faithful  and  patient  servants 
are  all  that  remain,  and  the  most  im- 
portant personage  of  my  court  is  now 
honest  Sigismund,  my  old  valet- de- 
chambre." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  which  pained  Bal- 
thasar.  The  eyes  of  the  honest  man- 
ager glistened.  The  Grand  Duke  de- 
tected his  sympathy. 

"  Do  not  pity  me,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "  It  is  no  sorrow  to  me  to  have 
got  rid  of  a  wearisome  etiquette,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  pack- of  spies  and 
hypocrites,  by  whom  I  was  formerly 
from  morning  till  night  beset." 

The  cheerful  frankness  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  manner  forbade  doubt  of  his 
sincerity.  Balthasar  congratulated 
him  on  his  courage. 

"  I  need  it  more  than  you  think !" 
replied  Leopold,  "and  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  having  enough  to  support  the 
blows  that  threaten  me.  The  deser- 
tion of  my  courtiers  would  be  nothing, 
did  I  owe  it  only  to  the  bad  state  of 
my  finances  :  as  soon  as  I  found  my- 
self in  funds  again  I  could  buy  others 
or  take  back  the  old  ones,  and  amuse 
myself  by  putting  my  foot  upon  their 
servile  necks.  Then  they  would  be  as 
humble  as  now  they  are  insolent.  But 
their  defection  is  an  omen  of  other 
dangers.  As  the  diplomatists  say 
clouds  are  at  the  political  horizon. 
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Poverty  alone  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  clear  my  palace  of  men  who  are 
as  greedy  of  honours  as  they  are  of 
money;  they  would  have  waited  for 
better  days  ;  their  vanity  would  have 
consoled  their  avarice.  If  they  fled, 
it  was  because  they 'felt  the  ground 
shake  beneath  their  feet,  and  because 
they  are  in  league  with  my  enemies. 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  impending 
dangers.  I  am  on  bad  terms  with 
Austria  ;  Metternich  looks  askance  at 
me ;  at  Vienna  I  am  considered  too 
liberal,  too  popular  :  they  say  that  I 
set  a  bad  example  ;  they  reproach  me 
with  cheap  government,  and  with  not 
making  my  subjects  sufficiently  feel  the 
3roke.  Thus  do  they  accumulate  pre- 
texts for  playing  me  a  scurvy  trick. 
One  of  my  cousins,  a  colonel  in  the 
Austrian  service,  covets  my  Grand 
Duchy.  Although  I  say  grand,  it  is 
but  ten  leagues  long  and  eight  leagues 
broad  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  suits  me  ; 
I  am  accustomed  to  it,  I  have  the 
habit  of  ruling  it,  and  I  should  miss 
it  were  I  deprived  of  it.  My  cousin 
has  the  audacity  to  dispute  my  incon- 
testible  rights ;  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
text for  litigation,  but  he  has  carried 
the  case  before  the  Aulic  Council,  and 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  my 
right  I  still  may  lose  my  cause,  for  I 
have  no  monei 
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ace  they  came  back  upon  him  like  a 
thunder-cloud.  How  was  he  to  satisfy 
the  actors,  whom  he  had  brought  two 
hundred  leagues  away  from  Paris? 
What  could  he  Bay  to  them,  how  ap- 
pease them  ?  The  unhappy  manager 
passed  a  miserable  night.  At  day- 
break he  rose  and  went  out  into  the 
open  air,  to  calm  his  agitation  and 
seek  a  mode  of  extrication  from  his 
difficulties.  Daring  a  two  hours1 
walk  he  had  abundant  time  to  visit 
every  corner  of  Karlstadt,  and  to  ad- 
mire the  beauties  of  that  celebrated 
capital.  He  found  it  an  elegant  town, 
with  wide  straight  streets  cutting  com- 
pletely across  it,  so  that  he  could  see 
through  it  at  a  glance.  The  houses 
were  pretty  and  uniform,  and  the 
windows  were  provided  with  small  in- 
discreet mirrors,  which  reflected  the 
passers-by  and  transported  the  street 
into  the  drawing-room,  so  that  the 
worthy  Karlstadters  could  satisfy  their 
curiosity  without  quitting  their  easy 
chairs.  An  innocent  recreation,  much 
affected  by  German  burghers.  As 
regarded  trade  and  manufactures,  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mes- 
enstein  did  not  seem  to  be  very  much 
occupied  with  either.  It  was  any- 
thing but  a  bustling  city  ;  luxury  had 
made  but  little  progress  there  ;  and  its 
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ful,  treason  surrounds  me ;  they  try  to 
take  advantage  of  my  financial  em- 
barrassments, first  to  make  me  bank- 
rupt and  then  to  depose  me.  In  this 
critical  conjuncture,  I  should  be  only 
too  delighted  to  have  a  company  of 
players  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my 
troubles — but  I  have  neither  theatre 
nor  money.  So  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  you,  my  dear  manager, 
and,  believe  me,  I  am  as  grieved  at  it 
as  you  can  be.  All  I  can  do  is  to  give 
you,  out  of  the  little  I  have  left,  a 
small  indemnity  to  cover  your  travel- 
ling expenses  and  take  you  back  to 
France.  Come  and  see  me  to-mor- 
row morning  ;  we  will  settle  this  mat- 
ter, and  you  shall  take  your  leave." 

Balthasar's  attention  and  sympathy 
liad  been  so  completely  engrossed  by 
the  Grand  Duke's  misfortunes,  and  by 
his  revelations  of  his  political  and 
financial  difficulties,  that  his  own 
troubles  had  quite  gone  out  of  his 
thoughts.  When  he  quitted  the  pal- 


sophy  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  such  a  country  a  company  of 
actors  had  no  chance  of  a  livelihood. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  return 
to  France,  thought  Balthasar,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  city :  then  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  and,  deeming 
the  hour  suitable,  he  took  the  road  to 
the  palace,  which  he  entered  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  upon  the  preceding 
evening.  The  faithful  Sigismund, 
doing  duty  as  gentleman-in-waiting, 
received  him  as  an  old  acquaintance,, 
and  forthwith  ushered  him  into  the 
Grand  Duke's  presence.  His  High- 
ness seemed  more  depressed  than  upon 
the  previous  day.  He  was  pacing 
the  room  with  long  strides,  his  eyes- 
cast  down,  his  arms  folded.  In  his 
hand  he  held  papers,  whose  perusal  it 
apparently  was  that  had  thus  discom- 
posed him.  For  some  moments  he 
said  nothing ;  then  he  suddenly  stopped 
before  Balthasar. 

"  You  find  me  less  calm,"  he  saidj, 
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u  than  I  was  last  night.  I  have  just 
received  unpleasant  news.  I  am 
heartily  sick  of  these  perpetual  vexa- 
tions, and  gladly  would  I  resign  this 
poor  sovereignty,  this  crown  of  thorns 
they  seek  to  snatch  from  me,  did  not 
honour  command  me  to  maintain  to 
the  last  my  legitimate  rights.  Yes," 
vehemently  exclaimed  the  Grand 
Duke,  "  at  this  moment  a  tranquil 
existence  is  all  I  covet,  and  I  would 
willingly  give  up  my  Grand  Duchy, 
my  title,  my  crown,  to  live  quietly  at 
Paris,  as  a  private  gentleman,  upon 
thirty  thousand  francs  a-year." 

"  I  believe  so,  indeed !"  cried  Bal- 
thasar,  who,  in  his  wildest  dreams  of 
fortune,  had  never  dared  aspire  so 
high.  His  artless  exclamation  made 
the  prince  smile.  It  needed  but  a 
trifle  to  dissipate  his  vexation,  and  to 
restore  that  upper  current  of  easy 
good  temper  which  habitually  floated 
upon  the  surface  of  his  character. 

44  You  think,"  he  gaily  cried,  "  that 
some,  in  my  place,  would  be  satisfied 
with  less,  and  that  thirty  thousand 
francs  a-year,  with  independence  and 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  compose  a  lot 
more  enviable  than  the  government  of 
all  the  Grand  Duchies  in  the  world. 
My  own  experience  tells  me  that  you 
are  right ;  for,  ten  years  ago,  when  I 
was  but  hereditary  prince,  I  passed 
six  months  at  Paris,  rich,  independent, 
careless  ;  and  memory  declares  those 
to  have  been  the  happiest  days  of  mv 
life." 

"Well!  if  you  were  to  sell  all  you 
have,  could  you  not  realise  that  for- 
tune ?  Besides,  the  cousin,  of  whom 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  to 
me  yesterday,  would  probably  gladly 
insure  you  an  income  if  you  yielded 
him  your  place  here.  But  will  your 
Highness  permit  me  to  speak  plainly?" 

44  By  all  means." 

"  The  tranquil  existence  of  a  private 
gentleman  would  doubtless  have  many 
charms  for  you,  and  you  say  so  in  all 
sincerity  of  heart ;  but,  upon  the  other 
hand,  you  set  store  by  your  crown, 
though  you  may  not  admit  it  to  your- 
self. In  a  moment  of  annoyance  it  is 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  charms  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  pleasures  of  pri- 
vate life ;  but  a  throne,  however  rick- 
ety, is  a  seat  which  none  willingly 
quit.  That  is  my  opinion,  formed  at 
the  dramatic  school :  it  is  perhaps  a 
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reminiscence  of  some  old  part,  but 
truth  is  sometimes  found  upon  the 
stage.  Since,  therefore,  all  things 
considered,  to  stay  where  you  are  is 
that  which  best  becomes  you,  yon 
ought But  I  crave  your  High- 
ness's  pardon,  I  am  perhaps  speaking 
too  freely 

44  Speak  on,  my  dearmanager,  freely 
and  fearlessly ;  I  listen  to  you  with 
pleasure.  *•!  ought — you  were  about 
to  say  ? " 

44  Instead  of  abandoning  yourself 
to  despair  and  poetry,  instead  of 
contenting  yourself  with  succumbing- 
nobly,  like  some  ancient  Roman,  you 
ought  boldly  to  combat  the  peril. 
Circumstances  are  favourable ;  you 
have  neither  ministers  nor  state- 
councillors  to  mislead  you,  and  em- 
barrass your  plans.  Strong  in  your 
good  right,  and  in  your  subjects'  love, 
it  is  impossible  you  should  not  find 
means  of  retrieving  your  finances  and 
strengthening  your  position." 

44  There  is  but  one  means,  and  that 
is — a  good  marriage." 

44  Excellent !  I  had  not  thought  of 
it.  You  are  a  bachelor !  A  good 
marriage  is  salvation.  It  is  thus  that 
great  houses,  menaced  with  ruin,  re- 
gain their  former  splendour.  You 
must  marry  an  heiress,  the  only 
daughter  of  some  rich  banker." 

44  You  forget— it  would  be  deroga- 
tory, /am  free  from  such  prejudices, 
but  what  would  Austria  say  if  I  thus 
condescended  ?  It  would  be  another 
charge  to  bring  against  me.  And 
then  a  banker's  millions  would  not 
suffice ;  I  must  ally  myself  with  a 
powerful  family,  whose  influence  will 
strengthen  mine.  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  I  thought  such  an  alliance  within 
my  grasp.  A  neighbouring  prince, 
Maximilian  of  Hanau,  who  is  in  high 
favour  at  Vienna,  has  a  sister  to 
marry.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is 
young,  handsome,  amiable,  and  rich ; 
I  have  already  entered  upon  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  matrimonial  negotia- 
tion, but  two  despatches,  received 
this  morning,  destroy  all  my  hopes. 
Hence  the  low  spirits  in  which  you 
find  me." 

44  Perhaps,"  said  Balthasar,  44your 
Highness  too  easily  gives  way  to  dis- 
couragement." 

44  Judge  for  yourself.  I  have  a 
rival,  the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpel- 
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hausen ;  his  territories  are  less  con- 
siderable than  mine,  but  he  is  more 
solidly  established  in  his  little  elector- 
ate than  I  am  in  my  grand-duchy." 

"Pardon  me,  your  Highness;  I 
saw  the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen 
last  year  at  Baden-Baden,  and,  with- 
out flattery,  he  cannot  for  an  instant 
be  compared  with  your  Highness. 
You  are  hardly  thirty,  and  he  is  more 
than  forty ;  you  have  a  good  figure, 
he  is  heavy,  clumsy,  and  ill-made; 
your  countenance  is  noble  and  agree- 
able, his  common  and  displeasing; 
your  hair  is  light  brown,  his  bright 
red.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  is 
sure  to  prefer  you." 

"  Perhaps  so,  if  she  were  asked ; 
but  she  is  in  the  power  of  her  august 
brother,  who  will  marry  her  to  whom 
he  pleases." 

"  That  must  be  prevented." 

"How?" 

uBy  winning  the  young  lady's 
affections.  Love  has  so  many  re- 
sources. Every  day  one  sees  mar- 
riages for  money  broken  off,  and  re- 
placed by  marriages  for  love." 

"  Yes,  one  sees  that  in  plays " 

"  Which  afford  excellent  lessons." 

"  For  people  of  a  certain  class,  but 
not  for  princes." 

"Why  not  make  the  attempt?  If 
I  dared  advise  you,  it  would  be  to  set 
out  to-morrow,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  of  Hanau." 

"  Unnecessary.  To  see  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  I  need  not  stir  hence. 
One  of  these  despatches  announces 
their  early  arrival  at  Karlstadt.  They 
are  on  their  way  hither.  On  their 
return  from  a  journey  into  Prussia, 
they  pass  through  my  territories  and 
pause  in  my  capital,  inviting  them- 
selves as  my  guests  for  two  or  three 
days.  Their  visit  is  my  ruin.  What 
will  they  think  of  me  when  they  find 
me  alone,  deserted,  in  my  empty  pal- 
ace ?  Do  you  suppose  the  Princess 
will  be  tempted  to  share  my  dismal 
solitude  ?  Last  year  she  went  to  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen.  The  Elector  enter- 
tained her  well,  and  made  his  court 
agreeable.  He  could  place  chamber- 
lains and  aides  -de  -  camp  at  her 
orders,  could  give  concerts,  balls,  and 
festivals.  But  I — what  can  I  do? 
What  a  humiliation !  And,  that  no* 
affront  may  be  spared  to  me,  my  rival 
proposes  negotiating  his  marriage  at 


my  own  court !  Nothing  less,  it  seems, 
will  satisfy  him !  He  has  just  sent 
me  an  ambassador,  Baron  Pippinstir, 
deputed,  he  writes,  to  conclude  a  com- 
mercial treaty  which  will  be  extremely 
advantageous  to  me.  The  treaty  is 
but  a  pretext.  The  Baron's  true  mis- 
sion is  to  the  Prince  of  Hanau.  The 
meeting  is  skilfully  contrived,  for  the 
secret  and  unostentatious  conclusion 
of  the  matrimonial  treaty.  This  is 
what  I  am  condemned  to  witness !  I 
must  endure  this  outrage  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  display,  before  the  prince 
and  his  sister,  my  misery  and  poverty. 
I  would  do  anything  to  avoid  such 
shame!" 

"  Means  might,  perhaps,  be  found," 
said  Balthasar,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. 

"  Means  ?  Speak,  and  whatever 
they  be,  I  adopt  them." 

"The  plan  is  a  bold  one!"  con- 
tinued Balthasar,  speaking  half  to  the 
Grand  Duke  and  half  to  himself,  as 
if  pondering  and  weighing  a  project. 

"  No  matter !  I  will  risk  every- 
thing." 

"  You  would  like  to  conceal  your 
real  position,  to  re -people  this  palace, 
to  have  a  court?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  the  courtiers  who 
have  deserted  you  would  return  ?  " 

"  Never.  Did  I  not  tell  you  they 
are  sold  to  my  enemies." 

"  Could  you  not  select  others  from 
the  higher  class  of  your  subjects  ?" 

"  Impossible  !  There  are  very  few 
gentlemen  amongst  my  subjects.  Ah ! 
if  a  court  could  be  got  up  at  a  day's 
notice !  though  it  were  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  humblest  citizens  of 
Karlstadt " 

"  I  have  better  than  that  to  offer 
you." 

"  You  have  ?  And  whom  do  you 
offer?"  cried  Duke  Leopold,  greatly 
astonished. 

"  My  actors." 

"  What !  you  would  have  me  make 
up  a  court  of  your  actors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,  and  you 
could  not  do  better.  Observe  that 
my  actors  are  accustomed  to  play  all 
manner  of  parts,  and  that  they  will 
be  perfectly  at  their  ease  when  per- 
forming those  of  noblemen  and  high 
officials.  I  answer  for  their  talent, 
discretion,  and  probity.  As  soon  as 
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your  illustrious  guests  have  departed, 
and  you  no  longer  need  their  ser- 
vices, they  shall  resign  their  posts. 
Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  no  other 
alternative.  Time  is  short,  danger 
at  your  door,  hesitation  is  destruc- 
tion." 

"  But,  if  such  a  trick  were  dis- 
covered!  " 

"  A  mere  supposition,  a  chimerical 
fear.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  do 
not  run  the  risk  I  propose,  your  ruin 
is  certain." 

The  Grand  Duke  was  easily  per- 
suaded. Careless  and  easy-going,  he 
yet  was  not  wanting  in  determina- 
tion, nor  in  a  certain  love  of  hazard- 
ous enterprises.  He  remembered  that 
fortune  is  said  to  favour  the  bold,  and 
his  desperate  position  increased  his 
courage.  With  joyful  intrepidity  he 
accepted  and  adopted  Balthasar's 
scheme. 

"  Bravo  1 "  cried  the  manager  ; 
41  you  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent. 
You  behold  in  me  a  sample  of  your 
future  courtiers ;  and  since  honours 
and  dignities  are  to  be  distributed,  it 
is  with  me,  if  you  please,  that  we  will 
begin.  In  this  request  I  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  my  part.  A  courtier  should 
always  be  asking  forsomething,  should 
lose  no  opportunity,  and  should  profit 
by  his  rivals'  absence  to  obtain  the 
best  place.  I  entreat  your  Highness 
to  have  the  goodness  to  name  me 
prime  minister." 

"Gran  ted!  "gaily  replied  the  prince. 
"  Your  Excellency  may  immediately 
enter  upon  your  functions." 

"  My  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  do 
so,  and  begins  by  requesting  your 
signature  to  a  few  decrees  I  am  about 
to  draw  up.  But  in  the  first  place, 
your  Highness  must  be  so  good  as  to 
answer  two  or  three  questions,  that  I 
may  understand  the  position  of  affairs. 
A  new-comer  in  a  country,  and  a 
novice  in  a  minister's  office,  has  need 
of  instruction.  If  it  became  necessary 
to  enforce  your  commands,  have  you 
the  means  of  so  doing  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  Your  Highness  has  soldiers  ?" 

"  A  regiment." 

"  How  many  men  ?" 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty,  besides 
the  musicians." 

"  Are  they  obedient,  devoted? " 

"  Passive  obedience,  unbounded  de- 
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votion ;    soldiers  and  officers  would 
die  for  me  to  the  last  man." 

"  It  is  their  duty.     Another  ques- 
tion :  Have  you  a  prison  in  your  do- 
minions ?  " 
"  Certainly." 

"  I  mean  a  good  prison,  strong  and 
well-guarded,  with  thick  walls,  solid 
bars,  stern  and  incorruptible  jailors  ?" 
"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Castle  of  Zwingenberg  com- 
bines all  those  requisites.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  made  very  little  use  of  it ; 
but  it  was  built  by  a  man  who  under- 
stood such  matters — by  my  father's 
great-grandfather,  Rudolph  the  In- 
flexible." 

"  A  fine  surname  for  a  sovereign ! 
Your  Inflexible  ancestor,  I  am  very 
sure,  never  lacked  either  cash  or  cour- 
tiers. Your  Highness  has  perhaps 
done  wrong  to  leave  the  state- prison 
untenanted.  A  prison  requires  to  be 
inhabited,  like  any  other  building; 
and  the  first  act  of  the  authority  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  in- 
vest me,  will  be  a  salutary  measure 
of  incarceration.  I  presume  the  Castle 
of  Zwingenberg  will  accommodate  a 
score  of  prisoners?" 

"  What  I  you  are  going  to  imprison 
twenty  persons?" 

"  More  or  less.  I  do  not  yet  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  persons  who 
composed  your  late  court.  They  it  is 
whom  I  propose  lodging  within  the 
lofty  walls  constructed  by  the  Inflex- 
ible Rudolph.  The  measure  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  But  it  is  illegal !  " 
"  I  crave  your  Highness's  pardon  ; 
you  use  a  word  I  do  not  understand. 
It  seems  to  me  that,  in  every  good 
German  government,  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  is  necessarily 
legal.  That  is  my  policy.  Moreover, 
as  prime  minister,  I  am  responsible. 
What  would  you  have  more  ?  It  is 
plain  that,  if  we  leave  your  courtiers 
their  liberty,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
perform  our  comedy  ;  they  will  betray 
us.  Therefore  the  welfare  of  the  state 
imperatively  demands  their  imprison- 
ment. Besides,  you  yourself  have 
said  that  they  are  traitors,  and  there- 
fore they  deserve  punishment.  For 
your  own  safety's  sake,  for  the  success 
of  your  project — which  will  insure  the 
happiness  of  your  subjects — write  the 
names,  sign  the  order,  and  inflict  upon 
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the  deserters  the  lenient  chastisement 
of  a  week's  captivity." 

The  Grand  Duke  wrote  the  names 
and  signed  several  orders,  which  were 
forthwith  intrusted  to  the  most  active 
and  determined  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, with  instructions  to  make  the 
arrests  at  once,  and  to  take  their  pri- 
soners to  the  Castle  of  Zwiagenberg, 
at  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
Karlstad  t. 

"  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  send  for  your  new  court,"  said 
Balthasar.  "  Has  your  Highness  car- 
riages ?  " 

"  Certainly !  a  berlin,  a  barouche, 
and  a  cabriolet." 

"And  horses?" 

"  Six  draught  and  two  saddle." 

"  I  take  the  barouche,  the  berlin, 
and  four  horses ;  I  go  to  Krusthal, 
put  my  actors  up  to  their  parts,  and 
bring  them  here  this  evening.  We 
instal  ourselves  in  the  palace,  and 
shall  be  at  once  at  your  Higlmess's 
orders." 

"Very  good;  but,  before  going, 
write  an  answer  to  Baron  Pippinstir, 
who  asks  an  audience." 

"Two  lines,  very  dry  and  official, 
putting  him  off  till  to-morrow.  We 
must  be  under  arms  to  receive  him. 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  note  written, 
but  how  shall  I  sign  it?  The  name 
of  Balthasar  is  not  very  suitable  to  a 
German  Excellency." 

"  True,  you  must  have  another 
name,  and  a  title  ;  I  create  you  Count 
Lipandorf." 

"  Thanks,  your  Highness.  I  will 
bear  the  title  nobly,  and  restore  it  to 
you  faithfully,  with  my  seals  of  office, 
when  the  comedy  is  played  out." 

Count  Lipandorf  signed  the  letter, 
which  Sigismund  was  ordered  to  take 
to  Baron  Pippinstir ;  then  he  started 
for  Krusthal. 

Next  morning,  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  held  a  levee,  which  was  at- 
tended by  all  the  officers  of  his  new 
court.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  dressed 
he  received  the  ladies,  with  infinite 
grace  and  affability. 

Ladies  and  officers  were  attired  in 
their  most  elegant  theatrical  costumes; 
the  Grand  Duke  appeared  greatly 
satisfied  with  their  bearing  and  man- 
ners. The  first  compliments  over, 
there  came  a  general  distribution  of 
titles  and  offices. 
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The  lover,  Florival,  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
colonel  of  hussars,  and  Count  Reins- 
berg. 

Rigolet,  the  low  comedian,  was 
named  grand  chamberlain,  and  Baron 
Fidibus. 

Similor,  who  performed  the  valets, 
was  master  of  the  horse  and  Baron 
Kockemburg. 

Anselmo,  walking  gentleman,  was 
promoted  to  be  gentleman-in-waitiug 
and  Chevalier  Grillenf anger. 

The  leader  of  the  band,  Lebel,  was 
appointed  superintendant  of  the  music 
and  amusements  of  the  court,  with 
the  title  of  Chevalier  Arpeggio. 

The  prima  donna,  Miss  Delia,  was 
created  Countess  of  Rosenthal,  an  in- 
teresting orphan,  whose  dowry  was  to 
be  the  hereditary  office  of  first  lady  of 
honour  to  the  future  Grand  Duchess. 

Miss  Foligny,  the  singing  chamber- 
maid, was  appointed  widow  of  a  ge- 
neral and  Baroness  Allenzau. 

Miss  Alice,  walking  lady,  became 
Miss  Fidibus,  daughter  of  the  cham- 
berlain, and  a  rich  heiress. 

Finally,  the  duenna,  Madame  Pas- 
torale, was  called  to  the  responsible 
station  of  mistress  of  the  robes  and 
governess  of  the  maids  of  honour, 
under  the  imposing  title  of  Baroness 
Schicklick. 

The  new  dignitaries  received  deco- 
rations in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
Count  Balthasar  von  Lipandorf,  prime 
minister,  had  two  stars  and  three  grand 
crosses.  The  aide-de-camp,  Florival 
von  Reirisberg,  fastened  five  crosses 
upon  the  breast  of  his  hussar  jacket. 

The  parts  duly  distributed  and 
learned,  there  was  a  rehearsal,  which 
went  off  excellently  well.  The  Grand 
Duke  deigned  to  superintend  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  piece,  and  to  give  the 
actors  a  few  useful  hints. 

Prince  Maximilian  of  Hanau  and 
his  august  sister  were  expected  that 
evening.  Time  was  precious.  Pend- 
ing their  arrival,  and  by  way  of  prac- 
tising his  court,  the  Grand  Duke  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassador  from 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen. 

Baron  Pippinstir  was  ushered  into 
the  Hall  of  the  Throne.  He  had  asked 
permission  to  present  his  wife  at  the 
same  time  as  his  credentials,  and  that 
favour  had  been  granted  him. 

At  sight  of  the  diplomatist,  the  new 
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courtiers,  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  rigid 
decorum,  had  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
countenances.  The  Baron  was  a  man 
of  fifty,  prodigiously  tall,  singularly 
thin,  abundantly  powdered,  with  legs 
like  hop-poles,  clad  in  knee  breeches 
and  white  silk  stockings.  A  long 
slenderpigtail  danced  upon  his  flexible 
back.  He  had  a  face  like  a  bird  of 
prey — little  round  eyes,  a  receding 
chin,  and  an  enormous  hooked  nose. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  him 
without  laughing,  especially  when  one 
saw  him  for  the  first  time.  His  apple- 
green  coat  glittered  with  a  profusion 
of  embroidery.  His  chest  being  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  a  horizontal  de- 
velopment of  his  decorations,  he  wore 
them  in  two  columns,  extending  from 
his  collar  to  his  waist.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  Grand  Duke,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  simper  and  a  jaunty  air,  his 
sword  by  his  side,  his  cocked  hat  un- 
der his  arm,  nothing  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  caricature. 

The  Baroness  Pippinstir  was  a 
total  contrast  to  her  husband.  She 
was  a  pretty  little  woman  of  fi  ve-and- 
twenty,  as  plump  as  a  partridge,  with 
a  lively  eye,  a  nice  figure,  and  an  en- 
gaging smile.  There  was  mischief  in 
her  glance,  seduction  in  her  dimples, 
and  the  rose's  tint  upon  her  cheeks. 
Her  dress  was  the  only  ridiculous 
thing  about  her.  To  come  to  court, 
the  little  Baroness  had  put  on  all  the 
finery  she  could  muster;  she  sailed 
into  the  hall  under  a  cloud  of  ribbons, 
sparkling  with  jewels  and  fluttering 
with  plumes — the  loftiest  of  which, 
however,  scarcely  reached  to  the 
shoulder  of  her  lanky  spouse. 

Completely  identifying  himself  with 
his  part  of  prime  minister,  Balthasar, 
as  soon  as  this  oddly-assorted  pair 
appeared,  decided  upon  his  plan  of 
campaign.  His  natural  penetration 
told  him  the  diplomatist's  weak  point. 
He  felt  that  the  Baron,  who  was  old 
and  ugly,  must  be  jealous  of  his  wife, 
who  was  young  and  pretty.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  Pippinstir  was  as 
jealous  as  a  tiger-cat.  Recently  mar- 
ried, the  meagre  diplomatist  had  not 
dared  to  leave  his  wife  at  Saxe-Tol- 
pelhausen,  for  fear  of  accidents ;  he 
would  not  lose  sight  of  her,  and  had 
brought  her  to  Karlstadt  in  the  arro- 
gant belief  that  danger  vanished  in 
his  presence. 
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After  exchanging  a  few  diplomatic 
phrases  with  the  ambassador,  Bal- 
thasar took  Colonel  Florival  aside 
and  gave  him  secret  instructions.  The 
dashing  officer  passed  his  hand  through 
his  richly- curling  locks,  adjusted  his 
splendid  pelisse,  and  approached  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir.  The  ambassadress 
received  him  graciously;  the  hand- 
some colonel  had  already  attracted  her 
attention,  and  soon  she  was  delighted 
with  his  wit  and  gallant  speeches. 
Florival  did  not  lack  imagination, 
and  his  memory  was  stored  with  well- 
turned  phrases  and  sentimental  tirades, 
borrowed  from  stage-plays.  He  spoke 
half  from  inspiration,  half  from  me- 
mory, and  he  was  listened  to  with 
favour. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French — for  the  best  of  reasons. 

"  It  is  the  custom  here,"  said  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  ambassador ; 
"  French  is  the  only  language  spoken 
in  this  palace ;  it  is  a  regulation  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  enforcing,  and  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  decree  that  a  heavy 
penalty  should  be  paid  for  every  Ger- 
man word  spoken  by  a  person  attached 
to  my  court.  That  proved  effectual, 
and  you  will  not  easily  catch  any  of 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  tripping. 
My  prime  minister,  Count  Balthasar 
von  Lipandorf,  is  the  only  one  who  is 
permitted  occasionally  to  speak  his 
native  language." 

Balthasar,  who  had  long  managed 
theatres  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  spoke 
German  like  a  Frankfort  brewer. 

Meanwhile,  Baron  Pippinstir's  un- 
easiness was  extreme.  Whilst  his  wife 
conversed  in  a  low  voice  with  the 
young  and  fascinating  aide-de-camp, 
the  pitiless  prime  minister  held  his 
arm  tight,  and  explained  at  great 
length  his  views  with  respect  to  the 
famous  commercial  treaty.  Caught 
in  his  own  snare,  the  unlucky  diplo- 
matist was  in  agony ;  he  fidgeted  to 
get  away,  his  countenance  expressed 
grievous  uneasiness,  his  lean  legs  were 
convulsively  agitated.  But  in  vain 
did  he  endeavour  to  abridge  his  tor- 
ments ;  the  remorseless  Balthasar  re- 
linquished not  his  prey. 

Sigismund,  promoted  to  be  steward 
of  the  household,  announced  dinner. 
The  ambassador  and  his  lady  had 
been  invited  to  dine,  as  well  as  all  the 
courtiers.  The  aide-de-camp  was 
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placed  next  to  the  Baroness,  the  Ba- 
ron at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 
The  torture  was  prolonged.  Florival 
continued  to  whisper  soft  nonsense  to 
the  fair  and  well- pleased  Pippinstir. 
The  diplomatist  could  not  eat. 

There  was  another  person  present 
whom  Florival's  flirtation  annoyed, 
and  that  person  was  Delia,  Countess 
of  Rosenthal.  After  dinner,  Baltha- 
sar,  whom  nothing  escaped,  took  her 
aside. 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  the 
minister,  "  that  he  is  only  acting  a 
part  in  a  comedy.  Should  you  feel 
hurt  if  he  declared  his  love  upon  the 
stage,  to  one  of  your  comrades? 
Here  it  is  the  same  thing ;  all  this  is 
but  a  play ;  when  the  curtain  falls,  he 
will  return  to  you." 

A  courier  announced  that  the  Prince 
of  Hanau  and  his  sister  were  within  a 
league  of  Karlstadt.  The  Grand  Duke, 
attended  by  Count  Reinsberg  and 
some  officers,  went  to  meet  them.  It 
was  dark  when  the  illustrious  guests 
reached  the  palace ;  they  passed 
through  the  great  saloon,  where  the 
whole  court  was  assembled  to  receive 
them,  and  retired  at  once  to  their 
apartments. 

"  The  game  is  fairly  begun,"  said 
the  Grand  Duke  to  his  prime  minis- 
ter; "and  now,  may  Heaven  help 
us!" 

"  Fear  nothing,"  replied  Balthasar. 
"  The  glimpse  I  caught  of  Prince 
Maximilian's  physiognomy  satisfied 
me  that  everything  will  pass  off  per- 
fectly well,  and  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  As  to  Baron  Pippin- 
stir,  he  is  already  blind  with  jealousy, 
and  Florival  will  give  him  so  much  to 
do,  that  he  will  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  his  master's  business.  Things  look 
well." 

Next  morning,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Hanau  were  welcomed, 
on  awakening,  by  a  serenade  from 
the  regimental  band.  The  weather 
was  beautiful ;  the  Grand  Duke  pro- 
posed an  excursion  out  of  town ;  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  guests  the  best  features  of  his 
duchy  —  a  delightful  country,  and 
many  picturesque  points  of  view, 
much  prized  and  sketched  by  German 
landscape  -  painters.  The  proposal 
agreed  to,  the  party  set  out,  in  car- 
riages and  on  horseback,  for  the  old 
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Castle  of  Rauberzell  —  magnificent 
ruins,  dating  from  the  middle  ages, 
and  famous  far  and  wide.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle,  which  lifted 
its  grey  turrets  upon  the  summit  of  a 
wooded  hill,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina 
expressed  a  wish  to  walk  the  remain- 
der of  the  way.  Everybody  followed 
her  example.  The  Grand  Duke  offered 
her  his  arm ;  the  Prince  gave  his  to 
the  Countess  Delia  von  Rosenthal : 


and,  at  a  sign  from  Balthasar,  Ba- 
roness Pastorale  von  Schicklick  took 
possession  of  Baron  Pippinstir ;  whilst 
the  smiling  Baroness  accepted  Flori- 
val's escort.  The  young  people  walked 
at  a  brisk  pace.  The  unfortunate 
Baron  would  gladly  have  availed  of 
his  long  legs  to  keep  up  with  his  co- 
quettish wife ;  but  the  duenna,  portly 
and  ponderous,  hung  upon  his  arm, 
checked  his  ardour,  and  detained  him 
in  the  rear.  Respect  for  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  forbade  rebellion  or  com- 
plaint. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  venerable 
castle,  the  distinguished  party  found 
a  table  spread  with  an  elegant  colla- 
tion. It  was  an  agreeable  surprise, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  had  all  the  credit 
of  an  idea  suggested  to  him  by  his 
prime  minister. 

The  whole  day  was  passed  in  ram- 
bling through  the  beautiful  forest  of 
Rauberzell.  The  Princess  was  charm- 
ing; nothing  could  exceed  the  high 
breeding  of  the  courtiers,  or  the  fasci- 
nation and  elegance  of  the  ladies ; 
and  Prince  Maximilian  warmly  con- 
gratulated the  Grand  Duke  on  having 
a  court  composed  of  such  agreeable 
and  accomplished  persons.  Baroness 
Pippinstir  declared,  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm,  that  the  court  of  Saxe- 
Tolpelhausen  was  not  to  compare 
with  that  of  Niesenstein.  She  could 
hardly  have  said  anything  more  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  object  of 
her  husband's  mission.  The  Baron 
was  near  fainting. 

Like  not  a  few  of  her  country- 
women, the  Princess  Wilhelmina  had 
a  strong  predilection  for  Parisian  fa- 
shions. She  admired  everything  that 
came  from  France  ;  she  spoke  French 
perfectly,  and  greatly  approved  the 
Grand  Duke's  decree,  forbidding  any 
other  language  to  be  spoken  at  his 
court.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  such  a  regulation; 
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French  is  the  language  of  all  the 
northern  courts.  But  she  was  greatly 
tickled  at  the  notion  of  a  fine  being 
inflicted  for  a  single  German  word. 
She  amused  herself  by  trying  to  catch 
some  of  the  Grand  Duke's  courtiers 
transgressing  in  this  respect.  Her 
labour  was  completely  lost. 

That  evening,  at  the  palace,  when 
conversation  began  to  languish,  the 
Chevalier  Arpeggio  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  the  Countess  Delia  von 
Rosentbal  sang  an  air  out  of  the  last 
new  opera.  The  guests  were  en- 
chanted with  her  performance.  Prince 
Maximilian  had  been  extremely  at- 
tentive to  the  Countess  during  their 
excursion ;  the  young  actress's  grace 
and  beauty  had  captivated  him,  and 
the  charm  of  her  voice  completed  his 
subjugation.  Passionately  fond  of 
music,  every  note  she  sang  went  to 
his  very  heart.  When  she  had  finished 
one  song,  he  petitioned  for  another. 
The  amiable  prima  donna  sang  a  duet 
with  the  aide-de-camp  Florival  von 
Reinsberg,  and  then,  being  further 
entreated,  a  trio,  in  which  Similor — 
master  of  the  horse,  barytone,  and 
Baron  von  Kockemburg — took  a  part. 

Here  our  actors  were  at  home,  and 
their  success  was  complete.  Deviat- 
ing from  his  usual  reserve,  Prince 
Maximilian  did  not  disguise  his  de- 
light; and  the  imprudent  little  Ba- 
roness Pippinstir  declared  that,  with 
such  a  beautiful  tenor  voice,  an  aide- 
de-camp  might  aspire  to  anything. 
A  cemetery  on  a  wet  day  is  a  cheer- 
ful sight,  compared  to  the  Baron's 
countenance  when  he  heard  these 
words. 

Upon  the  morrow,  a  hunting  party 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  dance.  It  had 
been  proposed  to  invite  the  principal 
families  of  the  metropolis  of  Niesen- 
stein,  but  the  Prince  and  Princess 
begged  that  the  circle  might  not  be 
increased. 

"  We  are  four  ladies,"  said  the 
Princess,  glancing  at  the  prima  donna, 
the  singing  chambermaid,  and  the 
walking  lady,  "it  is  enough  for  a 
quadrille." 

There  was  no  lack  of  gentlemen. 
There  was  the  Grand  Duke,  the  aide- 
de-camp,  the  grand  chamberlain,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  the  gentleman- 
in-waiting,  and  Prince  Maximilian's 
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aide  -  de  -  camp,  Count  Darius  von 
Sturmhaube,  who  appeared  greatly 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  the  widowed 
Baroness  Allenzau. 

"  I  am  sorry  my  court  is  not  more 
numerous,"  said  the  Grand  Duke, 
"  but,  within  the  last  three  days,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  diminish  it  by 
one-half." 

"  How  so  ?  "  inquired  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. 

"A  dozen  courtiers,"  replied  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold,  "  whom  I  had 
loaded  with  favours,  dared  conspire 
against  me,  in  favour  of  a  certain 
cousin  of  mine  at  Vienna.  I  disco- 
vered the  plot,  and  the  plotters  are 
now  in  the  dungeons  of  my  good  for- 
tress of  Zwingenberg." 

"Well  done!"  cried  the  Prince; 
"  I  like  such  energy  and  vigour.  And 
to  think  that  people  taxed  you  with 
weakness  of  character!  How  we 
princes  are  deceived  and  calum- 
niated." 

The  Grand  Duke  cast  a  grateful 
glance  at  Balthasar.  That  able  mini- 
ster by  this  time  felt  himself  as  much 
at  his  ease  in  his  new  office  as  if  he 
had  held  it  all  his  life  ;  he  even  began 
to  suspect  that  the  government  of  a 
grand-duchy  is  a  much  easier  matter 
than  the  management  of  a  company 
of  actors.  Incessantly  engrossed  by 
his  master's  interests,  he  manoeuvred 
to  bring  about  the  marriage  which 
was  to  give  the  Grand  Duke  happi- 
ness, wealth,  and  safety;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  skill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  torments  with  which  he  had 
filled  the  jealous  soul  of  Pippinstir, 
the  ambassador  devoted  the  scanty 
moments  of  repose  his  wife  left  him 
to  furthering  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  alliance  with  the  Saxe-Tolpel- 
hausen  was  pleasing  to  Prince  Maxi- 
milian ;  it  offered  him  various  advan- 
tages :  the  extinction  of  an  old  law- 
suit between  the  two  states,  the 
cession  of  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
and,  finally,  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  the  perfidious  Baron  had 
brought  to  the  court  of  Niesenstein, 
with  a  view  of  concluding  it  in  favour 
of  the  principality  of  Hanau.  In- 
vested with  unlimited  powers,  the 
diplomatist  was  ready  to  insert  in 
the  contract  almost  any  conditions 
Prince  Maximilian  chose  to  dictate 
to  him. 
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It  is  necessary  here  to  remark  that 
the  Elector  of  Saxe-Tolpelhausen  was 
desperately  in  love  with  the  Princess 
Wilhelmma. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Baron 
would  carry  the  day,  if  the  prime 
minister  did  not  hit  upon  some  scheme 
to  destroy  his  credit  or  force  him  to 
retreat.  Balthasar,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, was  teaching  Florival  his  part 
in  the  palace  garden,  when  Prince 
Maximilian  met  him,  and  requested  a 
moment's  private  conversation. 

"  I  am  at  your  Highness's  orders," 
respectfully  replied  the  minister. 

"  I  will  go  straight  to  the  point, 
Count  Lipandorf,"  the  Prince  began. 
"  I  married  my  late  wife,  a  princess 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  from  political 
motives.  She  has  left  me  three  sons. 
I  now  intend  to  marry  again;  but 
this  time  I  need  not  sacrifice  myself 
to  state  considerations,  and  I  am 
determined  to  consult  my  heart 
alone." 

"If  your  Highness  does  me  the 
honour  to  consult  me,  I  have  merely 
to  say  that  you  are  perfectly  justified 
in  acting  as  you  propose.  After  once 
sacrificing  himself  to  his  people's  hap- 
piness, a  prince  has  surely  a  right  to 
think  a  little  of  his  own." 

"Exactly  my  opinion!  Count,  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret.  I  am  in  love 
with  Miss  von  Kosenthal." 

"Miss  Delia?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  with  Miss  Delia,  Coun- 
tess of  Kosenthal ;  and,  what  is  more, 
I  will  tell  you  that  1  know  every- 
thing." 

"  What  may  it  be  that  your  High- 
ness knows?" 

"  I  know  who  she  is." 

"Ha!" 

"  It  was  a  great  secret ! " 

"  And  how  came  your  Highness  to 
discover  it  ?  " 

"The  Grand  Duke  revealed  it  to 
me." 

"  I  might  have  guessed  as  much ! " 

"  He  alone  could  do  so,  and  I  re- 
joice that  I  addressed  myself  directly 
to  him.  At  first,  when  I  questioned 
him  concerning  the  young  Countess's 
family,  he  ill  concealed  his  embar- 
rassment :  her  position  struck  me  as 
strange ;  young,  beautiful,  and  alone 
in  the  world,  without  relatives  or 
guardians — all  that  seemed  to  me  sin- 
gular, if  not  suspicious.  I  trembled, 
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as  the  possibility  of  an  intrigue  flashed 
upon  me;  but  the  Grand  Duke,  to 
dissipate  my  unfounded  suspicion, 
told  me  all." 

"  And  what  is  your  Highness's  de- 
cision ?  .  .  .  After  such  a  revela- 
tion"— 

"It  in  no  way  changes  my  inten- 
tions. I  shall  marry  the  lady." 

"  Marry  her  ?  .  .  .  But  no ;  your 
Highness  jests." 

"  Count  Lipandorf,  I  never  jest. 
What  is  there,  then,  so  strange  in  my 
determination.  The  Grand -Duke's 
father  was  romantic,  and  of  a  roving 
disposition ;  in  the  course  of  his  life 
he  contracted  several  left-handed 
alliances — Miss  von  Rosenthal  is  the 
issue  of  one  of  those  unions.  I  care 
not  for  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth  ; 
she  is  of  noble  blood,  of  a  princely 
race — that  is  all  I  require." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Balthasar,  who  had 
concealed  his  surprise  and  kept  his 
countenance,  as  became  an  experi- 
enced statesman  and  consummate 
comedian.  "  Yes,  I  now  understand ; 
and  I  think  as  you  do.  Your  High- 
ness has  the  talent  of  bringing  every- 
body over  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"The  greatest  piece  of  good  for- 
tune," continued  the  Prince,  "  is  that 
the  mother  remained  unknown:  she 
is  dead,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  family 
on  that  side." 

"  As  your  Highness  says,  it  is  very 
fortunate.  And  doubtless  the  Grand 
Duke  is  informed  of  your  august  in- 
tentions with  respect  to  the  proposed 
marriage?" 

"  No ;  I  have  as  yet  said  nothing 
either  to  him  or  to  the  Countess.  I 
reckon  upon  you,  my  dear  Count,  to 
make  my  offer,  to  whose  acceptance 
I  trust  there  will  not  be  the  slightest 
obstacle.  I  give  you  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  arrange  everything.  I  will 
write  to  Miss  von  Rosenthal ;  I  hope 
to  receive  from  her  own  lips  the  assur- 
ance of  my  happiness,  and  I  will  beg 
her  to  bring  me  her  answer  herself, 
this  evening,  in  the  summerhouse  in 
the  park.  Lover-like,  you  see— a  ren- 
dezvous, a  mysterious  interview!  But 
come,  Count  Lipandorf,  lose  no  time; 
a  double  tie  shall  bind  me  to  your 
sovereign.  We  will  sign,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  my  marriage-contract 
and  his.  On  that  condition  alone  will 
I  grant  him  my  sister's  hand  ;  other- 
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wise  I  treat,  this  very  evening,  with 
the  envoy  from  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Prince 
Maximilian  had  made  this  overture, 
Balthasar  and  Delia  were  closeted 
with  the  Grand  Duke. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Prince 
of  Hanau  was  noted  for  his  obstinacy. 
He  would  have  excellent  reasons  to 
oppose  to  all  objections.  To  confess 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
upon  him  was  equivalent  to  a  total 
and  eternal  rupture.  But,  upon  the 
other  hand,  to  leave  him  in  his  error, 
to  suffer  him  to  marry  an  actress ! 
it  was  a  serious  matter.  If  ever  he 
discovered  the  truth,  it  would  be 
enough  to  raise  the  entire  German 
Confederation  against  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein. 

"  What  is  my  prime  minister's 
opinion?"  asked  the  Grand  Duke. 

"  A  prompt  retreat.  Delia  must 
instantly  quit  the  town  ;  we  will  de- 
vise an  explanation  of  her  sudden  de- 
parture." 

"  Yes ;  and  this  evening  Prince 
Maximilian  will  sign  his  sister's  mar- 
riage-contract with  the  Elector  of 
Saxe-Tolpelhausen.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  have  advanced  too  far  to  re- 
treat. If  the  prince  ever  discovers  the 
truth,  he  will  be  the  person  most  in- 
terested to  conceal  it.  Besides,  Miss 
Delia  is  an  orphan — she  has  neither 
parents  nor  family.  I  adopt  her— I 
acknowledge  her  as  my  sister." 

"  Your  Highness's  goodness    and 

condescension "lisped  the  pretty 

prima  donna. 

"  You  agree  with  me,  do  you  not, 
Miss  Delia?"  continued  the  Grand 
Duke.  "  You  are  resolved  to  seize 
the  good  fortune  thus  offered,  and  to 
risk  the  consequences  ?  " 

"  Yes,  your  Highness." 

The  ladies  will  make  allowance  for 
Delia's  faithlessness  to  Florival.  How 
few  female  heads  would  not  be  turned 
by  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  crown  ! 
The  heart's  voice  is  sometimes  mute 
in  presence  of  such  brilliant  tempta- 
tions. Besides,  was  not  Florival  faith- 
less? Who  could  say  whither  he  might 
be  led  in  the  course  of  the  tender 
scenes  he  acted  with  the  Baroness 
Pippiustir?  Prince  Maximilian  was 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  he 
offered  a  throne.  Not  only  an  actress, 
but  many  a  high-born  dame,  might 
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possibly,  in  such  circumstances,  forget 
her  love,  and  think  only  of  her  ambi- 
tion. 

To  her  credit  be  it  said,  Delia  did 
not  yield  without  some  reluctance  to 
the  Grand  Duke's  arguments,  which 
Balthasar  backed  with  all  his  elo- 
quence ;  but  she  ended  by  agreeing 
to  the  interview  with  Prince  Maxi- 
milian. 

"  I  accept,"  she  resolutely  exclaim- 
ed ;  "I  shall  be  Sovereign  Princess 
of  Hanau." 

"  And  I,"  cried  the  Grand  Duke, 
"  shall  marry  Princess  Wilhelmina, 
and,  this  very  evening,  poor  Pippin- 
stir,  disconcerted  and  defeated,  will 
go  back  to  Saxe-Tolpelhausen." 

"  He  would  have  done  that  in  any 
case,"  said  Balthasar ;  "  for,  this 
evening,  Florival  was  to  have  run 
away  with  his  wife." 

"  That  is  carrying  things  rather 
far,"  Delia  remarked. 

"  Such  a  scandal  is  unnecessary,-" 
added  the  Grand  Duke. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  hour  of  her 
rendezvous  with  the  prince,  Delia, 
pensive  and  agitated,  was  walking  in 
the  park,  when  she  came  suddenly 
upon  Florival,  who  seemed  as  much 
discomposed  as  herself.  In  spite  of 
her  newly- born  ideas  of  grandeur,  she 
felt  a  pain  at  her  heart.  With  a  forced 
smile,  and  in  a  tone  of  reproach 
and  irony,  she  greeted  her  former 
lover. 

"  A  pleasant  journey  to  you,  Colo- 
nel Florival,"  she  said. 

"  I  may  wish  you  the  same,"  re- 
plied Florival ;  "for  doubtless  you 
will  soon  set  out  for  the  principality 
of  Hanau ! " 

"  Before  long,  no  doubt." 

"  You  admit  it,  then  ?  " 

"  Where  is  the  harm  ?  The  wife 
must  follow  her  husband— a  princess 
must  reign  in  her  dominions." 

"  Princess  1  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Wife !  In  what  ridiculous  promises 
have  they  induced  you  to  confide  ?  " 

Florival's  offensive  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated by  the  formal  explanation 
which  Delia  took  malicious  pleasure 
in  giving  him.  A  touching  scene  en- 
sued ;  the  lovers,  who  had  both  gone 
astray  for  a  moment,  felt  their  former 
flame  burn  all  the  more  ardently  for 
its  partial  and  temporary  extinction. 
Pardon  was  mutually  asked  and 
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granted,  and  ambitious  dreams  fled 
before  a  burst  of  affection. 

"  You  shall  see  whether  I  love  you 
or  not,"  said  Florival  to  Delia.  "Yon- 
der comes  Baron  Pippinstir ;  I  will 
take  him  into  the  summerhouse;  a 
closet  is  there,  where  you  can  hide 
yourself  to  hear  what  passes,  and  then 
you  shall  decide  my  fate." 

Delia  went  into  the  summerhouse, 
and  hid  herself  in  the  closet.  There 
she  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion :— 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me, 
Colonel  ?  "  asked  the  Baron. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  Excel- 
lency of  an  affair  that  deeply  concerns 
you." 

"  I  am  all  attention ;  but  I  beg  you 
to  be  brief;  I  am  expected  elsewhere." 

"  So  am  I." 

"  I  must  go  to  the  prime  minister, 
to  return  him  this  draught  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  I  cannot  ac- 
cept." 

"  And  I  must  go  to  the  rendezvous 
given  me  in  this  letter." 

"  The  Baroness's  writing  !  " 

"  Yes,  Baron.  Your  wife  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  write  to  me.  We 
set  out  together  to-night ;  the  Baron- 
ess is  waiting  for  me  in  a  post-chaise." 

"  And  it  is  to  me  you  dare  acknow- 
ledge this  abominable  project  ?  " 

"  I  am  less  generous  than  you  think. 
You  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  owing 
to  an  irregularity  in  your  marriage- 
contract,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  get  it  annulled.  This  we  will 
have  done  ;  we  then  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  I  marry  the  Baroness.  You  will, 
of  course,  have  to  hand  me  over  her 
dowry — a  million  of  florins — compos- 
ing, if  I  do  not  mistake,  your  entire 
fortune." 

The  Baron,  more  dead  than  alive, 
sank  into  an  arm-chair.  He  was 
struck  speechless. 

"  We  might,  perhaps,  make  some 
arrangement,  Baron,"  continued  Flo- 
rival.  "  I  am  not  particularly  bent 
upon  becoming  your  wife's  second 
husband." 

"  Ah,  sir ! "  cried  the  ambassador, 
"  you  restore  me  to  life ! " 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  not  restore  you 
the  Baroness,  except  on  certain  con- 
ditions." 

"  Speak !   What  do  you  demand  ?  " 

"  First,  that  treaty  of  commerce, 
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which  you  must  sign  just  as  Count 
Lipandorf  has  drawn  it  up." 

"  I  consent  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  not  all :  you  shall  take 
my  place  at  the  rendezvous,  get  into 
the  post-chaise,  and  run  away  with 
your  wife ;  but  first  you  must  sit  down 
at  this  table  and  write  a  letter,  in  due 
diplomatic  form,  to  Prince  Maximi- 
lian, informing  him  that,  finding  it 
impossible  to  accept  his  stipulations, 
you  are  compelled  to  decline,  in  your 
sovereign's  name,  the  honour  of  his 
august  alliance." 

"  But,  Colonel,  remember  that  my 
instructions " 

"  Very  well,  fulfil  them  exactly ; 
be  a  dutiful  ambassador  and  a  miser- 
able husband,  ruined,  without  wife 
and  without  dowry.  You  will  never 
have  such  another  chance,  Baron  !  A 
pretty  wife  and  a  million  of  florins  do 
not  fall  to  a  man's  lot  twice  in  his  life. 
But  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  I 
am  keeping  the  Baroness  waiting." 

"  I  will  go  to  her.  .  .  .  Give  me 
paper,  a  pen,  and  be  so  good  as  to 
dictate.  I  am  so  agitated " 

The  Baron  really  was  in  a  dreadful 
fluster.  The  letter  written,  and  the 
treaty  signed,  Florival  told  his  Excel- 
lency where  he  would  find  the  post- 
chaise. 

"  One  thing  more  you  must  promise 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  "  and  that 
is,  that  you  will  behave  like  a  gentle- 
man to  your  wife,  and  not  scold  her 
over- much.  Remember  the  flaw  in  the 
contract.  She  may  find  somebody 
else  in  whose  favour  to  cancel  the  do- 
cument. Suitors  will  not  be  want- 
ing." 

"  What  need  of  a  promise?"  re- 
plied the  poor  Baron.  u  You  know 
very  well  that  my  wife  does  what  she 
likes  with  me  ?  I  shall  have  to  ex- 
plain my  conduct,  and  ask  her  par- 
don." 

Pippinstir  departed.  Delia  left  her 
hiding-place,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  Florival. 

"  You  have  behaved  well,"  she  said. 

"  That  is  more  than  the  Baroness 
will  say." 

"She  deserves  the  lesson.  It  is 
your  turn  to  go  into  the  closet  and 
listen ;  the  Prince  will  be  here 
directly." 

"  I  hear  his  footsteps."  And  Flo- 
rival  was  quickly  concealed. 
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"  Charming  Countess  ! "  said  the 
prince  on  entering,  "  I  come  to  know 
my  fate." 

"  What  does  your  Highness  mean?" 
said  Delia,  pretending  not  to  under- 
stand him. 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  Has  not  the 
Grand  Duke  spoken  to  you?  " 

"  No,  your  Highness." 

*t  Nor  the  prime  minister?  " 

"  Not  a  word.  When  I  received 
your  letter,  I  was  on  the  point  of  ask- 
ing you  for  a  private  interview.  I 
have  a  favour — a  service — to  implore 
of  your  Highness." 

"  It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked. 
I  place  my  whole  influence  and  power 
at  your  feet,  charming  Countess ! " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  illustrious 
prince.  You  have  already  shown  me 
so  much  kindness,  that  I  venture  to 
ask  you  to  make  a  communication  to 
my  brother,  the  Grand  Duke,  which  I 
dare  not  make  myself.  I  want  you 
to  inform  him  that  I  have  been  for 
three  months  privately  married  to 
Count  Reinsberg." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Maximi- 
lian, falling  into  the  arm-chair  in 
which  Pippinstir  had  recently  reclined. 
On  recovering  from  the  shock,  the 
prince  rose  again  to  his  feet. 

"  'Tis  well,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a 
faint  voice.  u  'Tis  well !  " 

And  he  left  the  summerhouse. 

After  reading  Baron  Pippinstir's 
letter,  Prince  Maximilian  fell  a-think- 
ing.  It  was  not  the  Grand  Duke's 
fault  if  the  Countess  of  Rosenthal  did 
not  ascend  the  throne  of  Hanau. 
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There  was  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. Then  the  precipitate  departure 
of  the  ambassador  of  Saxe-Tolpelhau- 
sen  was  an  affront  which  demanded 
instant  vengeance.  And  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  was  a  most  estimable 
sovereign,  skilful,  energetic,  and  bless- 
ed with  wise  councillors ;  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  liked  him,  and  thought 
nothing  could  compare,  for  pleasant- 
ness, with  his  lively  court,  where  all 
the  men  were  amiable,  and  all  the 
women  charming.  These  various  mo- 
tives duly  weighed,  the  Prince  made 
up  his  mind,  and  next  day  was  signed 
the  marriage-contract  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Niesenstein  and  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  Hanau. 

Three  days  later  the  marriage  itself 
was  celebrated. 

The  play  was  played  out. 

The  actors  had  performed  their  parts 
with  wit,  intelligence,  and  a  noble 
disinterestedness.  They  took  their 
leave  of  the  Grand  Duke,  leaving  him 
with  a  rich  and  pretty  wife,  a  power- 
ful brother-in-law,  a  serviceable  alli- 
ance, and  a  commercial  treaty  which 
could  not  fail  to  replenish  his  treasury. 

Embassies,  special  missions,  ban- 
ishment, were  alleged  to  the  Grand 
Duchess  as  the  causes  of  their  depar- 
ture. Then  an  amnesty  was  publish- 
ed on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage ; 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  of  Zwingen- 
berg  opened,  and  the  former  courtiers 
resumed  their  respective  posts. 

The  reviving  fortunes  of  the  Grand 
Duke  were  a  sure  guarantee  of  their 
fidelity. 
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PART  IX. — CHAP.  XLIII. 


A  SHORT  time  after  the  loss  of  poor 
Julius,  Bagot  had  gone  to  town  with- 
out seeing  Lady  Lee  in  the  interval. 
The  night  of  his  arrival  he  wrote  a 
note  to  Seager,  desiring  that  gentle- 
man to  come  to  him  in  the  morning. 

Seager  came  about  ten  o'clock  to 
the  lodgings  occupied  by  Bagot,  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  up  and  dressed. 
As  he  was  not  in  the  sitting-room, 
Seager  proceeded  up -stairs  to  his  bed- 
room. He  was  met  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  by  Wilson,  the  Colonel's 
servant,  who  told  him  he  feared  his 
master  was  ill.  "  He  had  been  talking 
queer,"  Wilson  said, — "  very  queer." 

Seager  entered  the  bed-room.  The 
Colonel  was  in  bed,  and  did  not  look 
ill,  but  his  friend  observed  that  he 
cast  a  peculiar  hurried  anxious  glance 
at  the  door  as  he  entered.  He  went 
up  to  him,  shook  hands,  congratulated 
him  on  the  late  event,  and  then  seated 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"  What  makes  you  so  late  in  bed  ?  " 
asked  Seager ;  "  keeping  it  up  late  last 
night,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Bagot,  "  no.  I  want 
to  get  up — but  how  can  I,  you  know, 
with  these  people  in  the  room  ?  "  (cast- 
ing a  quick  nervous  glance  towards  a 
corner  of  the  apartment.) 

"  Very  odd,"  thought  Seager,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Colonel's 
eyes,  and  seeing  no  one.  "  He  hasn't 
lost  his  wits,  I  hope.  A  little  feverish, 
perhaps.  I'm  afraid  you're  out  of 
sorts,  Lee,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  look 
well." 

"  Quite  well,"  said  Bagot";  "  never 
better.  I'll  get  up  in  a  minute,  my 
good  fellow,  as  soon  as  they're  gone. 
Couldn't  you" — (in  an  under  tone), — 
u  couldn't  you  getl'em  to  go  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  inquired  Seager,  again 
following  the  glance  the  Colonel  cast 
towards  the«ame  part  of  the  room. 

"  Who  !  "  cried  Bagot ;  "  why,  that 
tea-party  there.  They've  been  drink- 
ing tea  the  whole  morning — two  wo- 
men and  a  man." 

"  By  Jove,  he's  mad,"  thought  Sea- 
ger to  himself — "  mad  as  a  March 
hare." 

"  I've  asked  'em  as  civilly  as  I 


could  to  go  away,"  said  Bagot,  "  but 
they  don't  mind  that.  It's  very  cu- 
rious, too,  where  they  got  the  tea,  for 
I  don't  take  much  of  it.  Fancy  them 
coming  to  me  for  tea,  eh  ?  "  said  Ba- 
got. "  Absurd,  you  know." 

"  Why,  'tis  rather  a  good  joke," 
said  Seager,  affecting  to  laugh,  but  in 
great  consternation.  Since  reading 
the  accident  to  the  poor  little  Baronet 
in  the  papers,  he  had  counted  on  Ba- 
got as  the  source  from  whence  all 
the  funds  required  for  the  conduct  of 
the  coming  trial  (without  mentioning 
other  more  immediate  wants)  were  to 
be  supplied.  And  here  was  the  Co- 
lonel evidently  out  of  his  mind — unfit^ 
perhaps,  to  transact  even  so  simple  a 
business  as  drawing  money. 

"  Have  you  got  much  money  in  the 
house,  Lee  ?  "  asked  Seager  presently. 

"  Money,"  said  Bagot,  who  seemed 
to  answer  some  questions  rationally 
enough  ;  "  no,  I  don't  think  I  have; 
I'm  going  to  draw  some  as  soon  as 
I've  seen  my  lawyer." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Seager,  "  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Where's  your 
check-book?  Just  sign  your  name, 
and  I'll  fill  it  up.  We  must  have 
some  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
trial  comes  on  the  beginning  of  next 
month,  and  there's  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  beforehand." 

"  Ah,  that  cursed  trial !  "  said  the 
Colonel,fgrinding  his  teeth  ;  "  but  I've 
been  thinking  it  over,  Seager,  and  it's 
my  belief  that,  if  we  bribe  the  Crown 
lawyers  high  enough,  we  may  get 
'em  to  lay  the  indictment  for  man- 
slaughter." 

"  Manslaughter!  "  repeated  Seager 
to  himself,  as  he  took  the  check-book 
from  Bagot's  writing-desk.  "  Oh,  by 
Jove,  he's  stark  staring !  Now,  old 
fellow,"  he  continued,  coming  to  the 
bedside  with  the  inkstand  and  check- 
book, "  here  you  are.  Just  take  the 
pen  and  write  your  name  here.  I'll 
fill  it  up  afterwards." 

Bagot  took  the  pen,  and  tried  to 
write  his  name  as  Seager  directed ;  but 
his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  not, 
and  after  an  attempt  or  two,  he  threw 
the  pen  from  him. 
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"  Come,  try  once  more,  and  I'll 
guide  your  hand,"  said  Seager.  But 
Bagot  refused  so  testily  that  he  did 
not  press  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Seager  pre- 
sently, puzzled  at  Bagot's  extraordi- 
nary demeanour,  "I  don't  think  you're 
half  awake  yet,  Lee.  You've  been 
dreaming,  haven't  you?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Bagot ;  "  I  didn't 
sleep  a  wink  all  night." 

"  I  wonder  if  that's  true  ?  "  thought 
Seager.  "  You  don't  see  the  tea-party 
now,  do  you  ?  " 

Bagot,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
them,  looked  quickly  towards  the  cor- 
ner where  he  had  fancied  them  seated. 
"No,  "  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  doubt- 
ful pleasure ;  "  they're  gone — gone,  by 
Jove ! "  Then,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow,  he  cast  a  searching  glance  all 
round  the  room,  and  at  last  behind 
his  bed,  when  he  started,  and,  falling 
back  aghast  on  his  pillow,  muttered, 
"  There  they  are  behind  the  curtains, 
drinking  tea  as  hard  as  ever,  and 
they've  got  a  little  boy  with  'em  now" 

"  Ah,  "  said  Seager,  humouring  him, 
"what's  the  boy  like?" 

"  I  could  only  see  his  back,"  an- 
swered Bagot,  in  a  whisper,  "  but  I 
wouldn't  look  again  for  the  world," 
(shuddering,  and  turning  his  face 
away.) 

Seager  now  went  to  the  door,  and, 
calling  Wilson,  desired  him  to  fetch  a 
physician  who  lived  in  the  street,  to 
see  his  master. 

The  physician,  a  brisk  man,  of  few 
years,  considering  his  eminence,  and 
who  piqued  himself  on  suiting  his  tone 
to  that  of  his  patients  and  their  friends, 
soon  arrived.  He  came  in  jauntily, 
asked  Bagot  how  he  was,  heard  all 
about  the  intrusive  tea-party,  felt  his 
pulse,  looked  at  him  attentively,  and 
then  took  Seager  aside. 

"  The  Colonel,  now,  isn't  the  most 
abstemious  man  in  the  world,  is  he  ?  " 
he  inquired,  with  a  jocular  air. 

"  No,  by  Gad,"  said  Mr  Seager ; 
"  he's  a  pretty  hard  liver." 

"  Drinks  pretty  freely,  eh?  Wine? 
—brandy  ?  " 

"  More  than  I  should  like  to,"  re- 

Slied  Seager.    "  I've  often  told  him 
e'd  have  to  pull  up  some  day." 
"  Ah,  yes,  he'll  have  to  "—said  the 
other  nodding.     "He's  got  delirium 
tremens." 
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"  Has  he,  by  Jove ! "  exclaimed 
Seager — adding,  with  an  oath,  "  what 
a  fool  I  was,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  knowing  him  as  I  do." 

"  The  attack's  just  beginning  now, 
and  promises  to  be  violent,"  said  the 
doctor. 

"  What— you  think  'twill  go  hard 
with  him,  eh  ?  " 

The  physician  said,  "  Perhaps  ifc 
might ;  'twas  impossible  to  say ;  how- 
ever," he  added,  "  you  won't  be  long 
in  suspense — a  few  days  will  settle  the 
matter." 

"  Come,  that's  a  comfort,"  said  Sea- 
ger, remembering  how  important  it 
was  that  Bagot  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ert himself  before  the  trial.  "  Poor 
devil,"  he  added,  "  what  a  pity— just 
come  into  a  fine  property !  " 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  try  to  keep  him 
in  possession,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I'll 
leave  a  prescription,  and  look  in  again 
shortly." 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Seager,  detaining 
him,  "  people  who've  got  this  com- 
plaint sometimes  talk  confounded  stuff, 
don't  they  ?  "  The  doctor  said  they  did. 

"And  let  out  secrets  about  their 
own  affairs,  and  other  people's?  " 

"  Possibly  they  might,"  the  doctor 
said — "  their  delusions  were  various, 
and  often  mixed  strangely  with  truth. 
I've  heard  patients,"  he  added,  "  in 
this  state  talk  about  private  matters, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  to  let 
no  strangers  come  about  him,  if  you 
can  avoid  it." 

Seager  thought  the  advice  good, 
and  assured  the  doctor  that  he  would 
look  after  him  himself.  Accordingly, 
he  sent  to  his  own  lodgings  for  a  sup- 

Ely  of  necessaries,  and  established 
imself  as  Bagot's  attendant. 
In  this  capacity  Mr  Seager's  energy 
and  vigilant  habits  enabled  him  to  act 
with  great  effect ;  in  fact,  if  he  had 
been  the  poor  Colonel's  warmly-at- 
tached brother,  he  could  not  have 
taken  better  care  of  him.  He  admin- 
istered his  medicine,  which  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  take,  as 
it  consisted  principally  of  large  doses 
of  brandy :  he  held  him  down,  with 
Wilson's  assistance,  in  his  violent  fits, 
and  humoured  the  strange  hallucina- 
tions which  now  began  to  crowd  upon 
him  thick  and  fast. 

Some  of  these  Mr  Seager  found  ra- 
ther diverting,  especially  an  attendant 
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imp  which  Bagot  conceived  was  per- 
petually hovering  about  the  bed,  and 
in  whose  motions  he  took  vast  interest. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Bagot,  starting 
up  in  bed  on  one  occasion  as  Seager 
approached  him ;  "  mind,  mind  !  you'll 
tread  on  him." 

"Tread  on  what?"  said  Seager, 
looking  down,  deceived  by  the  ear- 
nestness of  the  appeal. 

"  Why  the  little  devil— poor  little 
fellow,  don't  hurt  him.  You've  no 
idea  how  lively  he  is.  I  wouldn't  have 
him  injured,"  added  Bagot  tenderly, 
"  on  any  account." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Seager ;  "not 
while  he  behaves  himself.  What's  he 
like,  eh  ?  " 

"  He's  about  the  size,"  returned 
Bagot,  "  of  a  printer's  devil,  or  per- 
haps a  little  smaller ;  and,  consider- 
ing his  inches,  he's  uncommonly  active. 
He  was  half-way  up  the  bedpost  this 
morning  at  one  spring." 

All  this  nonsense,  delivered  with 
perfect  earnestness  and  gravity,  con- 
trasted so  oddly  with  the  Colonel's 
red  nose  and  bristly  unshaven  face, 
that  it  greatly  amused  Mr  Seager,  and 
helped  him  to  pass  the  time.  By  and 
by,  however,  both  the  tea-party  and 
the  imp  disappeared,  and  their  place 
was  taken  by  spectres  of  more  for- 
midable stamp.  In  particular,  there 
was  a  demon  disguised  as  a  bailiff  in 
top-boots,  who  was  come,  as  Bagot 
firmly  believed,  to  take  his  soul  in 
execution,  he  having  unfortunately 
lost  it  at  chicken  hazard  to  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  which  latter  personage 
he  paid  Mr  Seager  the  compliment  of 
taking  him  for. 

It  was  now  that  Seager  began  to 
appreciate  the  soundness  of  the  doc- 
tor's advice  with  respect  to  excluding 
strangers  from  the  hearing  of  Bagot's 
delusions.  He  began  to  talk,  some- 
times pertinently,  sometimes  wildly, 
of  the  approaching  trial,  generally 
ending  in  absurd_'ravings  ;  sometimes 
charging  Seager  with  dreadful  crimes, 
sometimes  imagining  himself  the  cul- 
prit. On  the  third  day  of  his  attack, 
Seager  remarked  that  a  showman 
figured  largely  in  his  discourse,  and, 
finding  the  patient  in  a  tractable  mood, 
he  questioned  him  as  to  who  this  show- 
man might  be. 

"I  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  still 
taking  Mr  Seager  for  the  distinguished 


personage  aforesaid — "I  know  it's  of 
no  use  to  try  to  keep  anything  a  secret 
from  you.  But  suppose  now  I  tell  you 
all  about  Holmes,  will  you  let  me  off 
what — what  I  lost,  you  know  ?  " 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Seager, 
forgetting  the  imaginary  forfeit. 

"  Why  the— the  soul,"  said  Bagot. 
"  It's  of  no  use  to  you,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  ah,  I'd  forgotten  that,"  said 
Seager.  "  Pray,  don't  mention  it  j 
'tisn't  of  the  least  consequence.  Yes, 
we'll  cry  quits  about  that." 

Then,  to  his  hearer's  surprise,  Bagot, 
apparently  satisfied  with  the  condi- 
tions, related  all  the  particulars  of  his 
nocturnal  interview  with  Mr  Holmes, 
comprising  what  had  passed  between 
them  inside  the  caravan. 

Seager  listened  in  breathless  aston- 
ishment. The  delusion,  if  delusion 
there  was  in  this  instance,  was  the 
most  plausible  and  coherent  of  any 
that  had  yet  haunted  Bagot.  It  had 
touched,  too,  on  some  previous  sus- 
picions in  Seager's  own  mind,  and  he 
resolved,  if  Bagot  recovered,  to  sound 
him  on  the  subject. 

Meantime  he  tried  to  lead  him  to 
talk  more  freely  on  the  subject.  But 
Bagot  now  began  to  wander,  talked 
all  kinds  of  nonsense,  and  ended,  as 
usual,  in  violent  ravings. 

All  this  time  the  demon  in  top- 
boots  and  his  brethren  were  in  con- 
stant attendance.  Never  for  a  mo- 
ment was  Bagot  free  from  the  horror 
of  their  presence ;  and  if  all  the  fright- 
ful spectres  of  romance  and  supersti- 
tion had  been  actually  crowded  round 
his  bed,  the  poor  Colonel  could  not 
have  suffered  more  than  from  the  hor- 
rible phantasms  that  his  imagination 
summoned  to  attend  him. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  if 
he  could  hold  out  much  longer  under 
the  disease ;  but  on  the  third  night 
he  fell  asleep,  and  woke  the  next 
morning  in  his  right  mind. 

"Ah,  he's  pulled  through  this  time," 
said  the  doctor,  when  he  saw  him. 
"  All  right,  now  ;  but  he  mustn't  re- 
sume his  hard  drinking,  or  he'll  have 
another  attack." 

"  I'll  look  after  him  myself,"  said 
Mr  Seager.  "  I'll  lock  up  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  put  him  on  short  allow- 
ance." 

"  Well,  he  ought  to  be  very  grate- 
ful to  yon,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  doctor, 
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"  for  all  your  attention.  Really,  I 
never  saw  greater  kindness,  even 
among  near  relations."  And  the  doc- 
tor having  been  paid,  departed,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Mr  Seager  was 
one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever 
breathed,  and  the  sort  of  person  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  serve  his 
friends. 

"  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Lee," 
said  Seager,  when  Bagot  was  on  his 
legs  again,  and  manifested  a  desire  for 
his  customary  drams.  "  You  mustn't 
go  on  in  your  old  way  yet  awhile.  If 
you  do,  you'll  go  to  the  devil  in  no 
time." 

"  Never  you  mind,  sir,"  said  Bagot 
with  dignity.  "  I  presume  I'm  the 
best  judge  of  what's  good  for  me." 

"  You  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
take," returned  Mr  Seager.  "  Just 
go  and  look  in  the  glass,  and  see  what 
your  judgment  of  what's  good  for  you 
has  brought  you  to,  you  unfortunate 
old  beggar.  You  look  like  a  cocktail 
screw  after  the  third  heat,  all  puffing 
and  trembling.  I'll  lay  you  a  five- 
pound  note  you  don't  look  me  straight 
in  the  face  for  a  minute  together. 
Here's  a  sovereign,  now — well,  I'll 
put  it  between  your  lips,  and  if  you 
can  hold  it  there  for  fifty  seconds,  you 
shall  have  it,  and  if  not,  you  shall  give 
me  one.  What  d'ye  say  to  that  ?  " 

"Sir,"  said  Bagot,  with  his  lips 
trembling,  and  his  eyes  rolling  more 
than  ever  at  these  delicate  allusions 
to  his  infirmities — "  sir,  you  are  dis- 
agreeably personal." 

"  Personal  1 "  sneered  Mr  Seager. 


"  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  confounded 
rubbish  you  talked  while  in  bed.  I 
only  wished  I'd  had  a  short-hand 
writer  to  take  it  down — all  about  the 
bailiffs,  and  devils,  and  so  forth.  And 
the  showman,  too — one  Holmes.  He 
struck  me  as  a  real  character  ;  and  if 
all  you  said  was  true,  you  must  have 
had  some  queer  dealings  together." 

As  he  spoke  he  fixed  his  green  eye 
on  Bagot,  who  started,  cast  one  nerv- 
ous glance  at  him,  and  then,  in  great 
agitation,  rose  arid  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, where  Seager  saw  him  wipe  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

Presently  he  looked  stealthily  over 
his  shoulder,  and,  perceiving  that 
Seager  still  eyed  him,  he  affected  to 
laugh.  "  Cursed  nonsense  I  must  have 
talked,  I  daresay,"  said  he  huskily. 
"Oh,  cursed,  you  know,  ha,  ha." 

"  But  that  about  the  showman 
Holmes  didn't  sound  so  absurd  as  the 
rest,"  said  Seager.  "  It  struck  me  as 
more  like  some  real  circumstances  you 
were  recollecting.  Come,  suppose  you 
tell  me  all  about  it  sensibly,  now." 

"  No  more  of  this,  sir,"  said  Bagot, 
waving  the  handkerchief  he  had  been 
wiping  his  forehead  with.  "  The  sub- 
ject is  unpleasant.  No  man,  I  pre- 
sume, likes  to  be  reminded  that  he 
has  been  talking  like  a  fool.  We 
won't  resume  the  subject  now,  or  at 
any  other  time,  if  you  please." 

"Ah,"  said  Seager  to  himself,  on 
observing  Bagot's  agitation,  "  I  was 
right — there  was  some  truth  in  that. 
I  must  consider  how  to  turn  it  to  ac- 
count." 


CHAPTER   XLIV. 


In  his  new  circumstances  Bagot  was, 
of  course,  a  very  different  personage 
from  the  Colonel  Lee  known  to  trades- 
men and  money-lenders  of  old.  There 
was  no  talk  now  of  arresting  him  for 
small  debts,  no  hesitation  in  comply- 
ing with  his  orders.  The  Jews,  bill- 
brokers,  and  other  accommodating . 
persons  who  had  lately  been  open- 
mouthed  against  him,  now  offered  him 
unlimited  credit,  of  which  he  did  not 
fail  to  avail  himself.  His  creditor, 
Mr  Dubbley,  seeing  the  very  different 
position  the  Colonel  would  nowoccupy 
at  the  Heronry,  and  alive  to  the  im- 
policy of  offending  so  important  a 
neighbour,  stopt  all  proceedings  against 


him,  and,  with  the  most  abject  apolo- 
gies and  assurances  of  regard,  en- 
treated him  to  take  his  own  leisure 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Appa- 
rently satisfied  with  these  advantages, 
the  Colonel  showed  no  eagerness  to 
take  upon  him  either  the  dignity  or 
the  emoluments  that  had  now  devolved 
on  him  in  the  succession  of  inheritance. 
The  first  lawyers  in  the  kingdom 
were  retained  for  him  and  Seager.  A 
considerable  sum  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  latter,  who  was  to  em- 
ploy it  either  in  bribing  that  very  im- 
portant witness,  Jim  the  groom,  who 
had  charge  of  Goshawk,  to  perjure 
himself,  or  in  getting  him  to  abscond. 
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As  he  proved  tractable,  however,  and 
agreed,  for  a  sum  which  he  named,  to 
swear  anything  that  the  gentlemen 
might  wish,  it  was  resolved  to  produce 
him  ;  and  Seager  was  very  sanguine 
of  a  favourable  result. 

In  the  mean  time  Bagot,  anxious 
and  gloomy,  kept  almost  entirely  in 
his  lodgings,  and  seldom  spoke  to  any- 
body except  on  business.  He  did  not 
know  what  reports  might  be  abroad 
about  the  coming  trial;  he  did  not 
know  how  his  associates  would  look 
npon  him ;  and  he  feared  at  present  to 
put  the  matter  to  proof  by  going  among 
them.  This  line  of  conduct  Seager 
thought  highly  impolitic,  and  told  him 
so.  "  Put  a  good  face  on  the  matter," 
he  said.  "  Go  down  to  the  club — play 
billiards — go  to  the  opera.  If  you  go 
sneaking  about  with  a  hangdog  face, 
as  if  you  didn't  dare  show  yourself, 
people  will  bring  you  in  guilty  before 
the  trial,  and  the  legal  acquittal  will 
hardly  serve  to  set  you  right  again." 

So  Bagot  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  went  down  to  his  club. 
Here  he  had  been,  in  days  of  yore,  a 
prominent  character,  and  had  enjoyed 
an  extensive  popularity  among  the 
members.  He  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  fogies  and 
the  youngsters ;  his  experience  allying 
him  with  the  one  class,  his  tastes 
and  habits  with  the  other.  Here  he 
might  formerly  often  have  been  seen 
entertaining  a  knot  of  immoral  old 
gentlemen  with  jokes  improper  for 
publication,  or  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
miring circle  of  fledglings  of  the  sport- 
ing world,  who  reverenced  him  as  an 
old  bird  of  great  experience  and  sa- 
gacity. 

With  doubtful  and  anxious  feelings, 
he  now  revisited  the  scene  of  his  for- 
mer glory.  Putting  on  as  composed 
a  face  as  possible,  he  went  up-  stairs 
and  entered  the  library.  There  were 
several  people  in  it  whom  he  knew. 
One  well-known  man -about -town, 
with  whom  the  Colonel  was  rather 
intimate,  was  seated  opposite  the  door 
reading  a  newspaper,  and,  as  Bagot 
<;ould  have  sworn,  fixed  his  eye  on 
him  as  he  entered,  but  it  was  instan- 
taneously dropt  on  the  paper.  An- 
other member — an  old  gentleman  who 
was  strongly  suspected  of  a  happy 
knack  of  turning  up  honours  at  criti- 
cal movements  of  the  game  of  whist 


— looked  round  at  his  entrance,  and 
the  Colonel  advanced  to  greet  him,  in 
perfect  confidence  that  he,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  a  likely  person  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  him  ;  but  Bagot  was 
mistaken.  The  old  gentleman  shifted 
his  chair  so  as  to  place  his  back  to- 
wards Bagot,  with  a  loud  snort  of 
virtuous  indignation,  and,  leaning 
forward,  whispered  to  a  neighbour 
some  hurried  words,  of  which  Bagot 
could  distinguish  —  "  Deuced  bad 
taste  ! — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Crimson  with  rage  and  shame,  Ba- 
got bent  down  over  a  newspaper  to 
recover  himself,  and  fumbled  with 
trembling  hands  at  his  eye-glasses. 
He  heard  a  step  behind  him  presently, 
but  he  dared  not  look  up. 

"Lee,  my  boy,  how  are  you?" 
said  a  stout  hearty  man  about  fifty, 
slapping  the  Colonel  on  the  shoulder. 
"  I've  just  come  back  from  a  tour, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  in  the  paper 
was  about  you — about  your"  —  the 
stout  gentleman  stopt  to  sneeze,  which 
he  did  four  times,  with  terrible  con- 
vulsions of  face  and  figure,  during 
which  Bagot  was  in  horrible  suspense, 
while  every  ear  in  the  room  was 
pricked  up — "  about  your  good  for- 
tune," said  the  stout  gentleman,  after 
he  had  blown  and  wiped  his  sonorous 
nose  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  some 
delicate  musical  instrument  that  he 
was  going  to  put  by  in  its  case.  "  I 
congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart. 
Fine  property,  I'm  told.  Just  wait 
while  I  ring  the  bell,  and  we'll  have 
a  chat  together." 

He  went  to  the  bell  and  rung  it ; 
but,  on  his  way  back  to  Bagot,  he 
was  stopped  by  a  friend  who  had  en- 
tered the  library  with  him,  and  who 
now  drew  him  aside.  Bagot  stole  a 
glance  over  his  paper  at  them.  He 
felt  they  were  talking  about  him.  He 
heard  his  stout  friend  say — "  God 
bless  me,  who  would  have  thought  it ! " 
and  he  perceived  that,  instead  of  re- 
joining him,  according  to  promise,  he 
took  a  chair  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room. 

Bagot  still  kept  his  own  seat  a  little 
while,  but  he  could  not  long  endure 
his  position.  He  fancied  every  one 
was  looking  at  him,  though,  when, 
with  this  impression  strong  on  him, 
he  glared  defiance  around,  every  eye 
was  averted.  He  wished—he  only 
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wished — that  some  one  would  offer 
him  some  gross  tangible  insult,  that 
he  might  relieve  himself  by  an  out- 
burst— that  he  might  hurl  his  scorn 
and  defiance  at  them  and  the  whole 
world. 

No  one,  however,  seemed  likely  to 
oblige  him  with  an  opportunity  of  this 
kind,  and,  after  a  minute  or  two, 
Bagot  rose,  and,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  he  could  command,  quitted 
the  room  and  the  house.  As  he 
walked — in  no  happy  frame  of  mind 
with  himself,  with  the  world,  or  with 
Seager,  whose  advice  had  entailed 
upon  him  this  mortification — towards 
his  lodgings,  along  one  of  the  small 
streets  near  St  James's,  he  saw  some 
one  wave  his  hand  to  him,  in  a  friendly 
manner,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way.  Bagot  was  too  short-sighted 
to  recognise  this  acquaintance ;  but, 
seeing  him  prepare  to  cross  the  road 
to  him,  and  reflecting  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  drop  any  acquaintances 
just  then,  when  all  seemed  deserting 
him,  he  stopped  to  see  who  it  was. 

Mr  Jack  Sharpe,  the  person  who 
now  drew  near,  had  been  intended 
for  the  Church,  but  happening  to  be 
fast  in  everything  except  in  his  pro- 
gress in  the  different  branches  of  uni- 
versity learning,  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly slow,  he  never  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  orders.  He  had  for- 
merly moved  in  the  same  circle  as 
Bagot,  but  had  lost  his  footing  there, 
in  consequence  of  strong  suspicions  of 
dishonourable  conduct  on  the  turf. 
These  seemed  the  more  likely  to  be 
just,  as  he  had  never  sought  to  rebut 
the  charge  against  him ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that,  since  the  occurrence, 
he  had  allied  himself— taking,  at  the 
same  time,  no  great  precautions  for 
secresy  —  with  a  certain  swindling 
confederacy.  Therefore  Bagot  had, 
when  last  in  town,  in  all  the  might 
and  majesty  of  conscious  integrity, 
avoided  Mr  Jack  Sharpe,  sternly  re- 
.  pelled  all  his  attempts  to  renew  their 
acquaintance,  and  returned  his  greet- 
ings, when  they  chanced  to  meet, 
with  the  most  chilling  and  formal 
bows.  Sharpe  appeared  to  think  that 
late  circumstances  had  bridged  over 
the  gulf  between  them,  for  he  not  only 
saluted  Bagot  with  unwonted  fami- 
liarity, but  took  his  hand.  The 
Colonel  disengaged  it,  and,  intrench- 
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ing  himself  behind  his  dignity,  endea- 
voured to  pass  on.  Jack  Sharpe, 
nothing  daunted,  walked  cheerfully 
beside  him. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  how  goes  the  trial?" 
asked  Mr  Sharpe,  who  had  managed, 
notwithstanding  his  downfall,  to  pre- 
serve the  appearance  and  manners  of 
a  gentleman.  "  You'll  get  a  verdict, 
I  hope." 

The  Colonel  inclined  his  head  stiffly. 
"  Well,  I  hope  so,"  said  Jack 
Sharpe.  "  It  was  a  deuced  clever 
thing,  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  and  de- 
serves success ;  and  my  opinion  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  thing  will  be  exactly 
the  same,  whether  you  and  Seager 
get  au  acquittal  or  not."  And  Mr 
Sharpe  looked  as  if  he  expected  to 
find  Bagot  highly  gratified  by  his 
approbation. 

44  Do  you  presume,  for  a  moment, 
to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  my  innocence 
of  the  charge  ?  "  asked  Bagot  sternly. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  returned  Jack 
Sharpe,  with  a  laugh.  *'  Quite  right 
to  carry  it  high,  Colonel.  Nothing 
like  putting  a  good  face  on  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Bagot,  increasing  his- 
pace,  "  your  remarks  are  offensive." 

"  I  didn't  mean  them  to  be  so," 
answered  the  other.  "  But  you're 
quite  right  to  carry  it  off  this  way. 
You've  come  into  a  good  property,  I 
hear,  and  that  will  keep  you  fair  with 
the  world,  however  this  trial,  or  a 
dozen  other  such,  might  go.  Some 
people  have  the  devil's  own  luck. 
Yes,  Colonel,  you'll  pull  through  it — 
you'll  never  fall  among  thieves.  It's 
only  the  poor  devils,"  added  Jack 
Sharpe  bitterly,  "  that  get  pitched 
into  and  kicked  into  outer  darkness." 

Bagot  was  perfectly  livid.  By  this 
time  they  had  reached  a  corner  of 
the  street,  and,  stopping  short,  the- 
Colonel  said — 

"  Oblige  me  by  saying  which  way 
your  road  lies." 

"Well,  well,  good  morning,  ColoneL 
I'm  not  offended,  for,  I  daresay,  I 
should  do  the  same  myself  in  your 
place.  Politic,  Colonel,  politic!  I 
wish  you  good  luck  and  good  morn- 
ing." And  Mr  Jack  Sharpe  took 
himself  off. 

This  encounter  grated  on  Bagot's 
feelings  more  than  any  other  incident 
that  had  occurred  to  him.  To  be 
hailed  familiarly  as  a  comrade  by  a 
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swindler — to  be  prejudged  as  one  who 
had  forfeited  his  position  in  society,  and 
was  to  retain  it  only  on  new  and  acci- 
dental grounds— this  sunk  deep,  and 
shook  that  confidence  of  success  which 
lie  had  hitherto  never  permitted  him- 
self to  question. 

Just  afterwards  he  met  Seager,  who 
came  gaily  up  to  ask  him  how  he  had 
got  on  at  the  club.  Bagot  told  him 
something  of  the  unpleasant  treat- 
ment he  had  met  with,  and  the  dis- 
gust and  annoyance  it  had  caused  him 
to  feel.  Seager  grinned. 

"  You're  not  hard  enough,  Lee — 
you  think  too  much  of  these  things. 
Now,  I'm  as  hard  as  a  nail.  I  meet 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as 
you  do,  but  what  do  I  care  for  it? 
It  doesn't  hurt  me — they  can't  put 
me  down,"  and  Seager  smiled  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  superiority. 
"  What  would  you  do,  I  wonder,  if 
a  thing  which  just  now  happened  to 
me  were  to  happen  to  you?  I  was 
looking  on  at  a  billiard  match,  and 
Crossley,  (you  know  Crossley  ?)  who 
had  been,  like  the  rest  of  'em,  deuced 
distant  and  cool  to  me,  offered  to  bet 
on  the  game.  I  took  him  up— he 
declined.  '  Oh,  you  back  out,  do  you? ' 
says  I.  '  Not  at  all,'  says  Crossley ; 
'  but  I  don't  bet  with  everybody.'  Now, 
what  would  you  have  done?" 

"  I  should  have  desired  him  to  apo- 
logise instantly,"  said  the  Colonel. 

'*  He'd  have  refused." 

"I'd  have  kicked  him,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  'Twould  have  caused  a  row,  and 
we're  quite  conspicuous  enough  al- 
ready," said  Seager.  "  No ;  I  turned 
coolly  to  him,  and  says  I, '  Very  good ; 
as  we're  going  to  close  our  accounts, 
I'll  thank  you  for  that  ten-pound  note 
I  won  from  you  on  the  Phoebe  match.' 
Crossley,  you  know,  is  poor  and 
proud,  and  he  looked  cursedly  dis- 
gusted and  cut  up  at  this  exposure  of 
his  shortcomings.  I'll  bet,  he  wishes 
he'd  been  civil  now.  You  must  take 
these  things  coolly.  Never  mind  how 
they  look  at  you  :  go  back  to  the  club, 
now,  and  brave  it  out — show  'em  you 
don't  care  for  'em." 

"No,"  muttered  Bagot,  "I'd  die 
first.  I'll  go  out  no  more  till  'tis  over." 

In  this  resolution  he  shut  himself 
up  in  his  lodgings,  only  going  out  in 
the  dusk  to  walk  in  such  thorough- 


fares as  were  not  likely  to  be  fre- 
quented by  any  of  his  acquaintances. 
Never  had  a  week  passed  so  dismally 
with  him  as  this.  His  nerves  were 
yet  unstrung  by  his  late  attack,  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  as  the 
day  of  the  trial  approached,  until  he 
wondered  how  he  could  endure  it.  In 
spite  of  his  efforts,  his  thoughts  were 
impelled  into  tracks  the  most  repug- 
nant to  him.  The  remembrance  of 
his  reception  by  the  members  of  his 
club  haunted  him  incessantly,  though 
it  was  what  most  of  all  he  wished  to 
forget ;  for  Bagot,  being,  as  we  have 
seen  him,  a  weak- principled  man  of 
social  habits,  though  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  quieting  his  own  con- 
science, was  keenly  alive  to  the  hor- 
rors of  disgrace. 

He  felt  as  he  remembered  to  have 
often  felt  when  a  great  race  was  ap- 
proaching, which  was  to  make  or  mar 
him — only  the  interest  now  was  more 
painfully  strong  than  ever  before. 
There  was  an  event  of  some  sort  in 
store — why  could  he  not  divine  it  ? — 
ah,  if  he  were  only  as  wise  now  as  he 
would  be  this  day  week,  what  anxiety 
would  be  saved  him  !  He  only  dared 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  one  re- 
sult— an  acquittal.  That  would  lift 
the  weight  from  his  breast  and  reopen 
life  to  him.  But  a  conviction  ! — that 
he  dared  not  think  of — for  that  con- 
tingency he  made  no  provision. 

During  this  week  Harry  Noble  had 
come  up  from  the  Heronry  on  some 
business  connected  with  the  stable 
there,  in  which  the  Colonel  had  been 
interested  ;  and  Bagot,  conceiving  he 
might  be  useful  in  matters  in  which 
he  did  not  choose  to  trust  his  own 
servant  Wilson,  had  desired  him  to 
remain  in  town  for  the  present.  This 
Seager  was  glad  of,  for  he  knew  Harry 
was  to  be  trusted,  and  he  told  him  in 
a  few  words  tfie  nature  of  the  pre- 
dicament the  Colonel  was  in. 

"  You  must  have  an  eye  to  him," 
said  Seager ;  "  don't  let  him  drink 
much,  if  you  can  help  it ;  and  if  it 
should  be  necessary  for  him  to  make 
a  trip  to  France  for  a  time,  you  must 
go  with  him." 

"  I'll  go  with  him  to  the  world's 
end,  Mr  Seager,"  said  Harry.  He  was 
much  attached  to  the  Colonel,  having 
known  him  since  the  time  when  Noble, 
as  a  boy,  entered  the  Heronry  stables; 
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•and  though  he  had  then,  like  the  other 
stable-boys,  found  Bagot  very  severe 
and  exacting,  yet,  having  once  proved 
himself  a  careful  and  trustworthy 
servant  and  excellent  groom,  the 
Colonel  had  honoured  him  since  with 
a  good  deal  of  his  confidence. 

Harry  had  the  more  readily  agreed 
to  this  since,  when  leaving  the  Her- 
onry, he  had  parted  in  great  wrath 
from  Miss  Fillett,  who  had  found  time 
in  the  midst  of  her  religious  zeal  to 
harrow  up  Noble's  soul  with  fresh 
jealousies,  and  to  flirt  demurely,  but 
effectually,  with  many  brethren  who 
frequented  the  same  chapel. 

The  day  before  the  trial  Seager 
came,  and  Bagot  prevailed  on  him  to 
stay  and  dine,  and  play  e*carte.  Seager 
was  sanguine  of  the  result  of  the  trial, 
which  was  to  commence  on  the  mor- 
row, in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench — 
spoke  in  assured  terms  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  case,  their  counsel,  and 
their  witnesses ;  and  telling  him  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  wished  him  good 
night,  promising  to  bring  him  back 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  how  the 
day  had  gone. 

The  Colonel's  eagerness  for,  and 
terror  of,  the  result  had  now  worked 
him  into  a  state  of  agitation  little 
short  of  frenzy.  The  trial  was  ex- 
pected to  last  two  days,  but  the  first 
.would  probably  show  him  how  the 
case  was  likely  to  terminate.  Both 
Bagot  and  Seager  preferred  forfeiting 
their  recognisances  to  surrendering  to 
take  their  trial,  which  would  have 
shut  out  all  hope  of  escape  in  the  event 
of  an  adverse  verdict. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  sit  still 
while  in  this  state,  the  Colonel  started 
•for  a  long  walk,  resolving  to  return 
at  the  hour  at  which  Seager  might  be 
expected.  Arriving  a  few  minutes 
later  than  he  intended,  he  went  up- 
stairs to  his  sitting-i;oom,  but  started 
back  on  seeing  a  person  whom  he  did 
not  recognise  there.  His  first  im- 
pression was,  that  it  was  a  man  come 
to  arrest  him. 

His  visitor,  on  seeing  his  consterna- 
tion, gave  a  loud  laugh.  It  was  Mr 
Seager. 

"  Gad,  Lee,"  said  that  worthy,  "  it 
must  be  well  done,  if  it  takes  you  in. 
I  was  in  court  all  day,  and  sat  next 
a  couple  of  our  set,  but  they  hadn't 
an  idea  who  I  was." 


Mr  Seager  was  certainly  well  dis- 
guised, and  it  was  no  wonder  the 
Colonel  had  not  recognised  him.  Low 
on  his  forehead  came  a  black  wig,  and 
whiskers  of  the  same  met  under  his 
chin.  He  had  a  mustache  also  ;  his 
coat  was  blue,  his  waistcoat  gorgeous, 
with  two  or  three  chains,  evidently 
plated,  meandering  over  it,  and  his 
trousers  were  of  a  large  and  brilliant 
check.  In  his  elaborate  shirt-front 
appeared  several  studs,  like  little 
watches,  and  his  neck  was  enveloped 
in  a  black  satin  stock  with  gold  flowers 
and  a  great  pin. 

"  What  d'ye  think,  Lee— don't  I 
look  the  nobby  Israelite,  eh  ?  " 

Bagot  shortly  admitted  the  excel- 
lence of  his  disguise,  and  then  asked, 
"  What  news  ?— is  it  over  ?  " 

"Only  the  prosecution — that's 
finished,"  returned  the  metamorphosed 
Seager. 

"Well,"  said  Bagot  breathlessly, 
"  and  how — how  did  it  go  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Seager ;  "  give 
me  a  cigar,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it." 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly 
contrasted  than  the  anxiety  of  Bagot 
with  the  composure  of  Seager.  No 
one  would  have  imagined  them  to  be 
both  equally  concerned  in  the  proceed- 
ings that  the  latter  now  proceeded  to 
relate ;  while  Bagot  glared  at  him, 
gnawing  his  nails  and  breathing  hard. 

"  The  court,"  said  Seager,  throwing 
himself  back  in  the  chair  after  he  had 
lit  his  cigar,  with  his  hands  in  his 
trousers' pockets,  and  his  feet  stretched 
to  the  fire — "  the  court  was  crowded. 
Sloperton's  counsel  opened  the  ball 
by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  whole  affair 
— little  personal  histories  of  you  and 
me  and  Sloperton,  the  sort  of  things 
that  might  be  prefixed  to  our  poetical 
works  after  we're  dead — you  know 
the  style  of  thing,  Lee,  birth,  parent- 
age, breeding,  so  forth.  Then  came 
out  Sloperton's  meeting  with  us  at  the 
Bush  at  Doddington — the  adjourn- 
ment to  Oates's  room— the  broiled 
bones,  cards,  and  betting,  and  the 
terms  of  the  wager  with  Sloperton. 

"Our  friend  Sloper  was  the  first 
witness,  and  had  got  himself  up  a 
most  awful  swell,  as  you  may  suppose, 
on  such  a  grand  occasion,  and  there 
wasn't  a  young  lady  in  court  who 
didn't  sympathise  with  him.  I  could 
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see  by  his  way  of  giving  evidence  he 
was  as  vindictive  as  the  devil.  Our 
fellows  went  at  him,  but  they  didn't 
damage  his  evidence  much.  He  told 
about  the  bet — how,  by  your  advice, 
he  had  sent  to  me  to  offer  to  compro- 
mise it — and  how  he  had  perfectly 
depended  all  was  fair  till  he  heard  the 
mare  was  lame.  Gates  followed,  and 
corroborated  the  whole  story.  Then 
came  one  of  the  vets  who  attended  the 
mare,  and  he  swore,  in  his  opinion, 
she'd  got  navicular  disease.  Then 
came  a  new  actor"  (Bagot  listened 
more  eagerly  than  ever),  "  one  Mr 
Chick,  who  saw  us  return  to  the  stable 
that  morning  we  gave  Goshawk  the 
trial;  and  he  swore  the  mare  was  lame 
then." 

Bagot  drew  a  long  breath,  and  fell 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Against  all  this,"  Seager  went  on, 
"  we've  got  to-morrow  the  evidence 
of  Jim,  who'll  swear  the  mare  never 
was  lame  while  in  his  charge,  and  of 
the  other  vet,  who'll  swear  she  was 
and  is  sound.  So  cheer  up,  old  boy ; 
it  may  go  all  right  yet.  Never  say 
die." 

Seager  paused,  and  looked  at  Bagot, 
who  had  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  Both  were  silent  for  a  space. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  Seager  presently, 
in  an  indifferent  tone,  yet  eyeing 
Bagot  with  a  keenness  that  showed 
his  interest  in  the  question — "  by  the 
by,  where's  Lady  Lee  now  ?  " 

Bagot  did  not  answer,  and  Seager 
repeated  the  question. 

"  What's  Lady  Lee  to  you,  sir  ?  " 
said  Bagot,  removing  his  hands  from 
his  face,  the  colour  of  which  was  very 
livid. 

"  O,  nothing  particular ;  but  she 
might  be  something  to  you,  you  know, 
in  case  of  the  business  going  against 
us  to-morrow.  You  said  she  had  left 
the  Heronry,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Bagot  did  not  reply. 

"  It's  no  use  blinking  the  matter," 
said  Seager  testily.  "  Things  may 
go  against  us  to-morrow,  in  which 
case  I'm  off,  and  so  are  you,  I  sup- 
pose. I've  made  all  my  arrange- 


ments ;  but  I  think  we  had  better 
take  different  roads,  and  appoint  a 

flace  to  meet  on  the  Continent.  But 
'm  short  of  money  for  a  long  trip, 
and,  of  course,  you'll  accommodate 
me.  We  row  in  the  same  boat,  yon 
know.  Come,  what  will  you  come 
down  with  ?  " 

"  Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot  in  a 
low  thick  voice. 

"  Eh !  what  ?  "  said  Seager,  look- 
ing up  at  him. 

"  Not  a  penny,"  said  Bagot,  raising 
his  voice.  "  You  devil,"  he  cried, 
starting  from  his  chair,  "don't  you- 
know  you've  ruined  me  ?  "  and,  seiz- 
ing the  astonished  Seager  by  the 
throat,  he  shook  him  violently. 

"  You  cursed  old  lunatic!"  cried 
Seager,  as  soon  as  he  had  struggled 
himself  free  from  Bagot's  grasp. 
u  You're  mad,  you  old  fool.  Only- 
raise  a  finger  again,  and  I'll  brain  yon 
with  the  poker.  What  d'ye  mean, 
ha?  We  must  talk  about  this,  and 
you  shall  apologise,  or  give  me  satis- 
faction." 

"  What,  an  affair  of  honour,  eh  ?  'r 
sneered  Bagot  between  his  ground 
teeth.  "  Between  two  gentlemen! 
That  sounds  better  than  convicted 
swindlers.  Curse  you,"  he  added,  in 
a  hoarse  whisper,  "  you've  been  my 
destruction." 

"  He's  dangerous,"  thought  Seagerr 
as  he  looked  at  him.  "  Come,  Lee," 
said  he,  "  listen  to  reason  ;  lend  m& 
a  supply,  and  we'll  say  no  more  about 
this  queer  behaviour.  I  know  you've 
been  drinking." 

"  You  have  my  answer,  sir,"  said 
Bagot.  "  Not  a  penny,  I  repeat.  I 
wish  you  may  starve — rot  in  a  jail." 

Seager  looked  at  him  keenly  for  a 
minute.  «*  He's  been  at  the  brandy 
bottle,"  he  thought.  "  Well,  let  him 
drink  himself  mad  or  dead,  if  he  likes. 
But,  no  ! — that  won't  do  either — he- 
may  be  useful  yet.  The  old  fool ! n 
he  muttered  as  he  departed,  u  he 
doesn't  know  how  far  he  has  let  me 
into  his  secrets.  Well,  he'll  change 
his  note,  perhaps;"  so  saying,  he  left 
the  room  and  the  house. 


CHAPTER   XLT. 


Disguised  as  before,  Seager  went  to 
Westminster  next  day,  to  hear  the 


conclusion  of  the  trial.    The  court 
was,  as  on  the  previous  day,  crowded 
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to  excess,  and  Seager  recognised  a 
great  number  of  his  and  Bagot's  ac- 
quaintances among  the  spectators. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendants  made 
an  able  address  to  the  jury.  The  pro- 
secutor, he  said,  had  tried  to  win  Sea- 
ger's  money,  as  Seager  had  tried  to 
win  his;  and,  nettled  at  finding  he 
had  made  a  rash  bet,  he  now  brought 
the  action.  The  defendants  were  men 
of  reputation,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  many  betting  transactions  before, 
and  always  without  blemish  or  suspi- 
cion. There  was  no  proof  that  the 
mare  was  unfit  for  the  feat  she  had 
been  backed  to  perform  ;  and,  if  she 
had  attempted  it,  she  could  have  done 
it  with  ease. 

After  calling  several  witnesses  to 
speak  to  minor  points,  the  other  vete- 
rinary surgeon  who  had  attended  the 
mare  was  put  in  the  box.  He  swore 
the  mare's  lameness  was  trifling  and 
temporary ;  that  he  had  seen  her  trot, 
and  believed  her  certain  to  win  such 
a  match  as  the  one  in  question  ;  and 
that  he  had  not  detected  in  her  any 
trace  of  navicular  disease. 

This  witness  having  sustained  a 
severe  cross-examination  unshaken, 
Mr  Seager  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  last  witness  was  Jim  the 
groom.  Jim,  though  very  compliant 
in  respect  of  any  evidence  he  might 
be  required  to  give,  had  obstinately 
insisted  on  payment  beforehand.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  Seager  had  pro- 
mised him  the  money  the  instant  he 
should  come  out  of  court ;  the  cautious 
Jim  was  inflexible  till  the  stipulated 
sum  was  put  in  his  hands. 

Seager  watched  him  as  he  was  be- 
ing sworn  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion; but  Jim's  was  not  an  expressive 
countenance,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
read  there.  But  Mr  Seager  detected 
treachery  in  his  manner  the  moment 
the  examination  began.  Without  at- 
tempting to  repeat  the  lesson  he  had 
been  taught,  he  prevaricated  so  much 
that  the  counsel  for  the  defendants, 
finding  he  was  more  likely  to  damage 
than  to  assist  his  clients,  abruptly  sat 
down.  In  the  cross-examination  he 
suffered  (though  with  some  appear- 
ance of  unwillingness)  the  whole  truth 
to  be  elicited ;  admitted  the  mare's 
lameness — remembered  the  Colonel 
and  his  master  trying  her,  and  finding 
her  lame — (an  incident  he  had  been 
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especially  desired  to  erase  from  his 
memory) — and  also  remembered  to 
have  heard  them  talk  about  *'  navicu- 
lar." He  also  recollected  that  Seager 
cautioned  him  to  keep  the  circum- 
stance very  quiet. 

Seager  sat  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage.  He  had  forgotten  the  incident 
of  the  horse-whipping  which  he  had 
administered  to  Jim,  though  the  lat- 
ter had  not,  and  was  therefore  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  his  treachery. 
Jim's  revenge  happening  to  coincide 
with  his  duty,  he  had  no  sooner  pock- 
eted the  reward  for  his  intended  per- 
jury, than  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
paths  of  rectitude,  and  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Just  at  this  time  Seager  caught 
sight  of  one  he  knew  standing  very 
near  him,  and  listening  as  eagerly  as 
himself.  This  was  Harry  Noble,  who 
had  been  there  also  on  the  previous 
day,  and  who,  firmly  convinced  that 
his  master  was  wrongfully  accused, 
had  heard  the  evidence  of  the  groom 
Jim  with  high  indignation,  and  was 
now  burning  to  defy  that  perjured 
slanderer  to  abide  the  ordeal  of  single 
combat.  Seager,  writing  a  few  words 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  made  his  way  up  to 
Harry,  and  pulled  his  sleeve.  Noble 
turned  round  and  stared  at  him,  with- 
out any  sign  of  recognition. 

"  Look  another  way,"  said  Seager, 
"  and  listen.  'Tis  me— and  I  want 
you  to  run  with  this  note  to  the  Col- 
onel." 

"  What!  are  you  Mr  Sea ?" 

began  Harry;   but  Seager  squeezed 
his  arm. 

"  Hush ! "  he  said.  "  I  don't  want 
to  be  known ;  and  don't  mention  to 
anybody  but  the  Colonel  that  you've 
seen  me.  Take  this  note  to  him* ;  he'll 
start  for  France  as  soon  as  he  gets  it, 
and  you  must  get  him  away  with  all 
the  speed  you  can.  Don't  delay  a 
minute." 

Noble  nodded  and  quitted  the  court. 
He  got  a  cab,  and  went  with  all  speed 
to  Bagot's  lodgings,  and,  telling  the 
cabman  to  wait,  immediately  ran  up- 
stairs with  the  note.  The  Colonelr 
who  was  pacing  the  room,  snatched  it 
eagerly,  read  it,  and  let  it  fall,  sinking 
back  into  a  chair  quite  collapsed. 
"  It's  all  over,"  he  muttered. 

Noble  stood  near,  looking  at  him  in 
respectful  silence  for  a  minute  or  two* 
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At  length  he  ventured  to  say,  "  Shall 
I  begin  to  pack  up,  sir?  Mr  Seager 
said  we  must  be  quick." 

"  Don't  name  him  !"  thundered  Ba- 
got,  starting  from  his  chair.  "  Curse 
him !  I  could  tear  him !  " 

"  I'll  never  believe  'twas  you  as 
did  the  trick,  sir,"  said  Noble.  "  No 
more  won't  anybody  else ;  though, 
as  for  Mr  Seager,  I  couldn't  say. 
Shall  I  begin  to  pack  up,  sir?"  he 
repeated. 

"  Do  what  you  please,"  returned 
his  master  in  fierce  abstraction. 

Noble,  thus  empowered,  entered  the 
bedroom,  and  began  to  stow  Bagot's 
clothes  away  in  his  portmanteau. 
Presently  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  where  the  Colonel  had 
again  sunk  down  in  his  chair.  Bagot 
was  now  face  to  face  with  the  event 
he  had  so  dreaded ;  no  subterfuge 
could  keep  it  off  any  longer — no  side 
look  rid  him  of  its  presence.  He  would, 
in  a  few  hours,  be  a  convicted,  as  he 
was  already  a  disgraced,  man.  The 
averted  looks — the  whispers — the  cold 
stares  of  former  friends,  that  had  late- 
ly driven  him  almost  mad,  were  now 
to  be  his  for  life.  Life!  would  he 
bear  it  ?  It  had  no  further  hope,  pro- 
mise, or  charm  for  him,  and  he  was 
resolved  to  be  rid  of  it  and  dishonour 
together. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Noble  at 
length,  seeing  that  Bagot  took  no  no- 
tice of  him.  "  Perhaps  you'd  wish 
to  let  my  lady  know  where  we're  gone, 
sir?" 

Bagot  started,  and  seemed  to  think 
for  a  minute.  As  soon  as  Noble, 
after  delivering  his  suggestion,  had 
vanished,  the  Colonel  drew  his  chair 
to  the  table,  and  began  to  write,  while 
Harry,  in  the  next  room,  went  on 
with  the  packing. 

He  finished  his  letter,  directed  and 
sealed  it,  and  laid  it  down,  muttering, 
44  Thank  God  there's  one  act  of  jus- 
tice done."  Then  he  went  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  apartment,  filled  a  large 
glass  of  brandy,  and  drank  it  off. 
"  Now,"  he  muttered,  "  one  mo- 
ment's firmness !  no  delay  1  Leave 
that  room,"  he  called  out  to  Noble, 
as  he  went  towards  the  bedroom — 
"  there's  something  I  wish  to  pack 
up  myself." 

Noble  accordingly  came  out.  As 
he  passed  the  Colonel,  he  noticed  a 


wildness  in  his  expression.  Before 
entering  the  bedroom  the  Colonel 
turned  and  said,  "  Let  that  letter  be 
sent  to-day,"  pointing  to  the  one  he 
had  just  written,  "  and  you  can  go 
down  stairs  for  the  present,"  he 
added. 

Noble's  suspicions  were  aroused. 
Having  got  as  far  as  the  door,  he  pre- 
tended to  shut  himself  out,  and  came 
softly  back.  Listening  for  a  moment, 
he  heard  Bagot  open  some  sort  of 
case  that  creaked.  Presently  he 
peeped  in — Bagot  was  in  the  very  act 
of  fumbling,  with  trembling  hands,  at 
the  lock  of  a  pistol.  He  was  just 
raising  it  towards  his  head  when 
Noble,  with  a  shout,  rushed  in  and 
caught  his  arm. 

"  Don't  ye,  sir,  don't  ye,  for  God's 
sake !  "  he  said,  as  Bagot  turned  his 
face  with  a  bewildered  stare  towards 
him.  "  Give  it  to  me,  sir." 

"  Leave  me,  sir,"  said  Bagot,  still 
looking  wildly  at  him — "  leave  me  to 
wipe  out  my  dishonour."  He  strug- 
gled for  a  moment  to  retain  the  pistol, 
but  Noble  wrested  it  from  him,  took 
off  the  cap,  and  returned  it  to  its 
case.  The  Colonel  sunk  down  moan- 
ing on  the  bed,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

Noble  hastily  fastened  the  portman- 
teau and  carpet-bag,  and  called  to 
Wilson  to  help  to  take  them  down  to 
the  cab  in  which  he  had  come,  and 
which  waited  at  the  door. 

"Now,  sir,"  he  whispered  to  Bagot, 
"  don't  take  on  so — we  shall  be  safe 
to-night.  You  won't  think  of  doing 
yourself  a  mischief,  sir,  will  you? 
don't  ye,  sir  ! " 

He  took  him  gently  by  the  arm. 
The  poor  Colonel,  with  his  nerves  all 
unstrung,  rose  mechanically,  and  stood 
like  a  child  while  Noble  put  on  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  face,  which  was 
inoist  with  sweat  and  tears  ;  then  he 
followed  him  down  stairs  unresist- 
ingly. Noble  whispered  to  Wilson 
at  the  door,  that  he  and  the  Colonel 
were  going  away  for  a  time,  and  that 
there  was  a  letter  on  the  table  to  be 
sent  that  night  to  the  post.  Then  he 
put  the  Colonel  and  the  luggage  into 
the  cab,  mounted  himself  to  the  box, 
and  they  drove  off,  Harry  frequently 
turning  to  look  at  his  master  through 
the  front  glass. 

Meantime  Seager  sat  hearing  the 
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close  of  the  defence.  The  judge  sum- 
med up,  leaving  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  defendants  knew  of  the 
mare's  unfitness  to  perform  her  en- 
gagement at  the  time  they  persuaded 
the  plaintiff  to  pay  a  sum  in  compro- 
mise. The  jury,  after  a  short  delibe- 
ration, found  them  both  guilty  of  fraud 
and  conspiracy. 

There  was  some  technical  objection 
put  in  by  the  defendants'  counsel ;  but 
this  being  overruled,  the  judge  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence.  He  was 
grieved  to  find  men  of  the  defendants' 
position  in  society  in  such  a  discredit- 
able situation.  No  one  who  had  heard 
the  evidence  could  doubt  they  had 
conspired  to  defraud  the  prosecutor  of 
his  money.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  justified  in  refraining  from  in- 
flicting the  highest  punishment  allot- 
ted to  their  offence,  but,  perhaps,  the 
ends  of  justice  might  be  answered  by 
the  lesser  penalty.  The  sentence 
was,  that  the  defendants  should  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years. 

Seager,  seeing  how  the  case  was 
latterly  going,  was  quite  prepared  for 
this.  Just  waiting  to  hear  the  close 
of  the  judge's  address,  he  got  out  of 
court  Avith  all  possible -speed. 

^  He  went  to  his  lodgings,  changed 
his  dress,  and  hurried  to  Bagot's. 
There  he  met  Wilson  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand  which  he  was  about  to  take 
to  the  post.  Seager  glanced  at  the 
direction,  and  then  averting  his  eye, 
"That's  for  Lady  Lee,"  he  said— 
"  from  the  Colonel,  is  it  not  ?  "  Wil- 
son said  it  was. 

"  Ah,"  said  Seager,  "  I  just  met 
him,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  for  it- 
he  wants  to  add  something  he  forgot, 
before  'tis  posted.  Give  it  me." 

Wilson,  supposing  it  was  all  right, 
gave  it  to  him.  Mr  Seager,  chuckling 
over  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had 
obtained  the  letter,  and  thus  more 
than  accomplished  the  design  of  his 
visit  to  Bagot's  lodgings, 'which  was 


to  get  Lady  Lee's  address,  drove  off 
to  his  own  lodgings,  reassumed  his 
disguise,  and  went  straight  to  the 
station. 

Entering  the  railway  office,  he 
shrunk  aside  into  a  corner  till  the  train 
should  be  ready  to  start — he  wished 
to  leave  as  few  traces  as  possible 
behind  him.  He  was  quite  unencum- 
bered with  baggage,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  send  that  on  to  Dover 
to  await  him  there  under  a  feigned 
name.  As  he  stood  aside  in  the  shade 
a  man  passed  and  looked  narrowly  at 
him.  Seager  thought  he  recognised 
his  face :  again  he  passed,  and  Seager 
this  time  knew  him  for  a  police  ser- 
geant in  plain  clothes.  He  was  rather 
alarmed,  yet  he  was  a  little  reassured 
by  considering  that  his  disguise  was  a 
safe  one.  But  he  reflected  that  it 
might  have  caused  him  to  be  taken 
for  some  other  culprit,  and  it  would 
be  as  awkward  to  be  arrested  as 
the  wrong  man,  as  in  his  own  cha- 
racter. 

The  last  moment  before  the  starting 
of  the  train  was  at  hand,  and  Seager, 
as  the  police  sergeant  turned  upon  his 
walk,  darted  stealthily  to  the  check- 
taker's  box  and  demanded  a  ticket, 
not  for  Frewenham,  but  for  the  station 
beyond  it — for  his  habitual  craft  did 
not  fail  him.  Having  secured  it,  he 
hastened  on  to  the  platform  and  took 
his  place. 

At  the  moment  he  took  his  ticket, 
the  sergeant,  missing  him,  turned  and 
saw  him.  Instantly  he  went  to  the 
box  and  asked  where  that  last  gentle- 
man took  his  ticket  for,  and,  on 
being  told,  took  one  for  the  same 
place.  The  bell  had  rung,  and  he 
hastened  out,  but  he  was  too  late. 
The  train  was  already  in  motion  ;  the 
last  object  he  caught  sight  of  was 
Seager's  head  thrust  out  of  one  of  the 
carriages  ;  and  the  baffled  policeman 
turned  back  to  wait  for  the  next 
train. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Fane  had  spent  some  time  in  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  Onslow ;  at  first  with 
no  great  promise  of  success,  but  lat- 
terly with  some  certainty  of  being 
upon  his  track.  Just,  however,  as  his 
hopes  of  securing  him  were  strongest, 


he  had  received  a  letter  which  had 
been  following  him  for  some  time  from 
town  to  town,  summoning  him  to 
attend  the  sick-bed  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  been  attacked  with  sudden  and 
dangerous  illness. 
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Of  course  he  set  off  at  once,  as  in 
duty  bound ;  but  he  was  surprised 
and  ashamed,  knowing  the  obligations 
he  lay  under  to  his  relative,  to  notice 
how  little  anxiety  and  pain  the  news 
occasioned  him.  Fane  was  very 
honest  in  analysing  his  own  emotions, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  laid 
more  blame  to  the  account  of  his  own 
nature,  which  he  accused  of  unsym- 
pathising  callousness,  than  it  by  any 
means  deserved.  He  would  have 
done  as  much  to  serve  a  friend,  and 
was  capable  of  as  warm  attachment, 
as  most  people,  but  his  feelings  re- 
quired a  congenial  nature  to  call  them 
forth.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeve  for 
any  daw  to  peck  at,  and  had  none  of 
that  incontinence  of  affability  which 
insures  a  man  so  many  acquaintances 
and  so  few  friends.  Had  he  been 
Lear's  eldest  son,  he  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, have  been  disinherited,  along 
with  Cordelia,  in  favour  of  those  gay 
deceivers,  Goneril  and  Regan. 

Now,  Mr  Levitt  his  uncle,  though 
naturally  amiable,  was  an  undemon- 
strative character,  full  of  good  im- 
pulses which  terribly  embarrassed 
him.  He  would  read  a  poem  or 
romance  with  the  keenest  enjoyment, 
yet  with  affected  contempt,  turning 
up  his  nose  and  screwing  down  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  while  his  eyes 
were  watering  and  his  heart  beating. 
He  would  offer  two  fingers  to  a  part- 
ing friend,  nod  good -by  to  him 
slightly,  and  turn  away,  feeling  as  if  a 
shadow  had  come  upon  his  world. 
He  had  been  used  to  write  to  his 
nephews  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  or 
Spartan  uncle,  giving  them  stern  ad- 
vice, and  sending  them  the  most 
liberal  remittances,  in  the  most  un- 
gracious manner — throwing  checks  at 
their  heads,  as  it  were — while  all  the 
time  he  was  yearning  for  their  pre- 
sence. In  fact,  he  was  so  ashamed  of 
his  best  points,  and  so  anxious  to 
conceal  them,  that  the  rigid  mask 
wherewith  he  hid  his  virtues  had 
become  habitual,  and  he  was  a  very 
sheep  in  wolf's  clothing. 

Those,  however,  who  had  known 
him  long,  rated  him  at  his  true  value. 
Fane  found  the  household  in  great 
grief.  Miss  Betsey,  an  ancient  house- 
keeper, distinguished  principally  by 
strong  fidelity  to  the  family  interests, 
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a  passion  for  gin-and-water,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  cap,  wrung  her 
hands  with  great  decorum ;  and  Mr 
Payne  the  banker,  Orelia's  father,  at 
the  first  news  of  his  old  friend's  ill- 
ness, had  left  a  great  money  transac- 
tion unfinished  to  rush  to  his  bedside, 
where  Fane  found  him  on  his  arrival. 
Indeed,  it  was  from  him  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  his  uncle's 
illness. 

Mr  Payne's  temperament  had  suf- 
fered foul  wrong  when  they  made  him 
a  banker.  He  had  naturally  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  matters  of  calculation, 
his  bent  being  towards  belles  lettres, 
foreign  travel,  and  the  like  pleasant 
paths.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got 
rich,  and  flourished  in  spite  of  his  want 
of  talent  for  money-making.  His 
worldly  pursuits,  perhaps,  made  his 
tastes  keener,  for  he  fell  upon  all  man- 
ner of  light  reading  with  wonderful 
zest  after  a  busy  day  at  the  bank.  As 
for  his  taste  for  travelling,  it  was 
whispered  among  his  acquaintances 
that  its  development  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  an  erratic  and  inquiring 
spirit,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
second  Mrs  Payne  he  had  caught  a 
Tartar,  and  availed  himself  of  any 
plausible  excuse  to  escape  from  her 
domestic  tyranny.  Orelia,  coming 
home  from  school  one  vacation,  and' 
finding  her  stepmother  in  full  exer- 
cise of  authority,  not  only,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  rebelled  herself,  but  tried  to* 
stir  up  her  father  to  join  in  the  mutiny. 
Finding  him  averse  to  open  war,  she 
proclaimed  her  intention  forthwith  of 
quitting  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
living  in  the  house  which  had  become 
hers  by  the  death  of  her  godmother, 
as  before  related;  and  Mr  Payne, 
coming  down  on  Saturdays  after  the 
bank  was  closed,  would  spend  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  visit  in  lamenting 
the  ill-temper  of  his  spouse,  and  the 
other  in  his  favourite  studies. 

Fane  found  his  uncle  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  the  attack 
which  had  prostrated  him,  and  by  no 
means  secure  from  a  relapse.  Mr 
Levitt  caught  the  sound  of  his  step  on 
the  stair,  and  recognised  it ;  and  Mr 
Payne,  seated  by  the  bedside,  saw 
the  invalid  glance  eagerly  at  the  door. 
Nevertheless,  he  received  his  nephew 
almost  coldly,  though  the  latter  testi- 
fied warm  interest  in  his  state. 
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"  You've  been  some  time  finding 
me  out,  Durham,"  said  his  uncle, 
after  shortly  answering  his  inquiries. 
**  I'm  afraid  you've  been  summoned 
to  this  uninteresting  scene  from  some 
more  agreeable  pursuit." 

"  It  was  an  important  one,  at  any 
rate,  sir,"  returned  Fane ;  "  yet  even 
that  did  not  prevent  me  hastening 
hither  the  moment  Mr  Payne's  letter 
reached  me.  I  only  got  it  this  morn- 
ing." 

"An  important  one,  hey,  Durham  I " 
said  Mr  Levitt,  with  the  cynical  air 
under  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
veil  his  interest  in  his  nephew's  pro- 
ceedings. "  We  may  judge  of  its  im- 
portance, Payne,  by  his  hurrying 
away  from  it  to  look  after  the  ail- 
ments of  a  stupid  old  fellow  like  me. 
Some  nonsense,  I'll  be  bound." 

Mr  Payne,  a  bald  benevolent  man 
of  fifty,  in  spectacles,  came  round  the 
bed  to  shake  Fane's  hand. 

"  Without  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  Captain,  I'll  answer  for  his  hold- 
ing you  in  due  consideration,"  said 
Mr  Payne.  "  And  your  uncle  knows 
that,  too ;  he's  only  joking,"  he  said 
to  Fane. 

"  Well,  but  the  important  business, 
Durham?  "  said  the  invalid,  as  Fane 
seated  himself  beside  his  pillow. 

Fane,  remembering  that  his  cousin's 
was  a  prohibited  name,  and  fearing 
the  effect  it  might  produce,  attempted 
to  laugh  off  the  inquiry. 

"  Love ! "  said  Mr  Levitt,  with  an- 
other cynical  glance  at  Mr  Payne, 
who  had  resumed  his  station  at  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  **  A  charmer 
for  fifty  pounds ;  why,  I  grow  quite 
curious — don't  you,  Payne?  It's  ex- 
actly what  you  suggested  as  the  cause 
of  his  delay.  Come,  let's  hear  about 
her — begin  with  the  eyes — that's  the 
rule,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Wrong,  sir,  quite  wrong,"  said 
Fane,  with  another  disclaiming  laugh. 

"  Poor,  bashful  fellow ! "  persisted 
his  uncle.  "  But  we  won't  spare  his 
blushes,  Payne.  And  how  far  did 
you  pursue  the  nymph,  Durham? — 
and  why  did  she  fly  you  ?  Is  she  at 
length  propitious?  I  hope  so! — you 
know  my  wishes." 

"  There's  no  lady  in  the  case,  sir, 
I  assure  you,"  said  Fane  earnestly. 

"  Ah  1  it's  always  the  way  with 
your  sensitive  lovers,"  pursued  his 


questioner,  addressing  Mr  Payne. 
"  They're  as  shy  of  the  subject  which 
occupies  their  thoughts  as  if  they 
didn't  like  it.  Come,  if  you're  afraid 
to  speak  out  before  my  friend  Payne 
(though  I'm  sure  you  needn't  be — 
he's  discretion  itself),  he'll  go  away, 
I  daresay.  What  is  she  like?  and 
when  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  When  is  what  to  be,  sir?  "  asked 
Fane,  trying  to  humour  the  old  gentle- 
man, but  getting  impatient,  never- 
theless. 

"  Why,  the  wedding,  of  course. 
Seriously,  Durham,  I'm  all  impa- 
tience. Your  last  letter  seemed  to 
point  at  something  of  the  kind ;  and 
it  was  written  long  enough  ago  to 
have  settled  half-a-dozen  love  affairs 
since.  I'm  more  earnest  than  ever 
on  the  subject,  now  that  my  admoni- 
tions seem  likely  to  be  cut  short ;  and 
this  matrimony  question  may  affect 
the  dispositions  of  my  will,  Durham." 

"  Consider  it  settled,  then,  I  beg, 
sir,"  said  Fane  seriously.  "I  shall 
never  marry." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  find  you  serious, 
Durham.  A  bachelor's  life  is  but  a 
dreary  one.  Just  look  at  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  my  friend 
Payne — he  is  rosy  and  happy,  and,  if 
he  were  lying  here,  he  would  have 
quite  a  family  meeting  assembled 
round  him — while  I  should  be  alone, 
but  for  a  nephew  who  has  no  great 
reason  to  care  about  me,  and  a  friend 
whose  good-nature  brings  him  to  see 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  My  opinions  on 
the  subject  I've  so  often  spoken  to 
you  of,  haven't  changed,  you  see,  in 
the  least — and  perhaps  I  shall  act 
upon  them." 

"  As  you  please,  sir,"  said  Fane. 
"  I  speak  my  deliberate  thought  when 
I  say  I  don't  intend  to  marry." 

Here  Miss  Betsey  tapt  at  the  door, 
to  say  that  Mr  Durham's  supper  was 
ready. 

"  Go  down  with  him,  Payne,"  said 
Mr  Levitt.  "  I'll  go  on  with  this 
story  here — a  silly  thing;  but  sick 
people  mustn't  be  too  critical." 

"  An  excellent  novel!  "  exclaimed 
Mr  Payne—"  full  of  feeling." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  well  enough  for  that 
kind  of  trumpery,"  said  the  invalid, 
who  was  secretly  burning  to  know 
how  the  hero  and  heroine  were  to  be 
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brought  together"  through  such  a  sea 
of  difficulties  ;  and  his  friend  and  his 
nephew,  after  making  a  few  arrange- 
ments for  his  comfort,  went  down 
stairs  together. 

Fane  dismissed  the  servant  who 
waited  at  table.  He  wished  to  open 
what  he  intended  to  be,  and  what 
proved,  a  very  interesting  conversa- 
tion. 

"  You're  a  very  old  friend  of  my 
uncle's,  Mr  Payne,"  he  said.  "  I've 
so  often  heard  him  speak  of  you,  that 
I  seem  almost  familiar  with  you, 
though  this  is  our  first  meeting." 

"A  school  friendship,"  said  Mr 
Payne ;  "  and  it  has  continued  un- 
broken ever  since." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Fane,  "  what 
the  pursuit  was  I  was  really  engaged 
in,  and  you  will  perceive  I  could  not 
mention  it  to  my  uncle.  The  fact  is, 
I  believe  I  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
covering my  cousin  Langley." 

Mr  Payne  dropt  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  leant  back  in  his  chair.  "  You 
don't  say  so ! "  cried  he.  "  Poor  Lang- 
ley — poor,  poor  Langley  ! " 

Fane  told  the  grounds  he  had  for 
suspecting  Langley  and  the  ex- dra- 
goon Onslow  to  be  one  and  the  same 
person. 

"  Following  some  faint  traces," 
said  Fane,  "  I  reached  a  town  where, 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  shop  window,  I 
saw  some  drawings  which  I  recog- 
nised for  his.  You  know  his  gift  that 
way." 

"  Ay,  a  first-rate  draughtsman, 
poor  fellow,"  said  Mr  Payne. 

"  He  had  sold  these  for  a  trifle  far 
below  their  value,  and,  as  I  found, 
had  left  the  town  only  the  day  before. 
I  therefore  felt  secure  of  him  when 
your  letter  diverted  me  from  the  pur- 
suit." 

"  Poor  Langley ! "  repeated  the 
sympathetic  Mr  Payne.  "Such  a 
clever  fellow !  Draw,  sir !  he  had  the 
making  of  half-a-dozen  academicians 
in  him — and  ride! — but  you've  seen 
him  ride,  of  course.  And  such  an 
actor ! — nothing  like  him  off  the  Lon- 
don boards,  and  not  many  on  them 
equal  to  him,  in  my  opinion.  And  to 
end  that  way,  I  don't  know  if  I  should 
like  to  see  him  again." 

"  You  can  perhaps  enlighten  me  on 
a  point  I've  long  been  curious  about," 
said  Fane.  "  I  mean  the  real  cause  of 


my  uncle's  displeasure  towards  him — 
the  extravagance  attributed  to  Lang- 
ley  doesn't  sufficiently  account  for  it." 

u  No,"  said  Mr  Payne,  "youruncle 
would  have  forgiven  that  readily 
enough.  He  pretended,  as  his  way 
is,  to  be  angrier  at  it  than  he  was. 
But  the  real  cause  of  estrangement 
was  more  serious. 

"Your  uncle  finding,  by  his  frequent 
applications  for  money,  that  accounts 
which  had  reached  him  of  Langley's 
gambling  were  but  too  true,  at  length 
replied  to  a  request  for  a  hundred 
pounds  by  enclosing  a  check  to  that 
amount,  at  the  same  time  saying  it 
was  the  last  he  must  expect,  and  ex- 
pressing his  displeasure  very  harshly. 
The  check  was  brought  to  our  bank 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
it  had  been  cashed  that  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  original  amount,  both 
in  words  and  figures,  had  been  altered. 
Four  hundred  pounds  it  now  stood, 
and  that  sum  had  been  paid  on  it. 
The  1  had  easily  been  made  into  a 
4,  and  the  words  altered  to  corres- 
pond—neatly enough,  but  not  so  like- 
your  uncle's  as  to  pass  with  a  close 
scrutiny.  While  we  were  examining 
it,  your  uncle  came  in,  his  anxiety  on 
Langley's  account  having  brought  him 
to  town.  He  took  the  check,  looked 
at  it,  and  then  drew  me  aside.  '  'Tis 
forged,'  said  he ;  '  mine  was  for  a 
hundred:  but  not  a  word  of  this, 
Payne — let  it  pass  as  regular — tell 
the  clerks  'tis  all  right.'  This  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  him.  From  that  day 
to  this  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
Langley,  nor  does  your  uncle  ever 
mention  his  name  ;  and  no  one  but  an 
intimate  friend  like  me  would  guess 
how  much  he  felt  the  dishonour." 

"But  Langley  must  have  known 
'twould  be  discovered  immediately," 
said  Fane,  who  listened  with  deep 
attention. 

"  Ay — but  meantime  his  end  was 
answered.  The  money  was  paid, 
and  he  doubtless  calculated  that  your 
uncle  would  rather  lose  the  sum  than 
suffer  the  disgrace  of  exposure — and 
he  was  right." 

"  I  can't  believe  him  guilty,"  said 
Fane. 

"  He  must  have  been  severely 
tempted,  poor  boy,"  said  Mr  Payne — 
"  always  so  open  and  upright ;  but 
there  can,  I'm  afraid,  be  no  doubt  of 
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his  guilt.  Consider,  he  has  never 
showed  his  face  since." 

Fane  thought  for  a  minute  or  two. 
44  No,"  he  said—44  no,  not  guilty,  I 
hope  and  believe.  No  guilty  man 
could  have  borne  himself  as  he  has 
done  since.  But  there  is  now  more 
reason  than  ever  for  resuming  my 
search  for  him.  Yes,  yes — I  must 
see  and  question  him  myself." 

44  Where  do  you  believe  him  to 
be  ?  "  asked  Mr  Payne. 

44 1  traced  him  to  Frewenham,  in 
shire,"  answered  Fane. 

44  Frewenham  !  God  bless  me  ! 
Why,  my  daughter's  place,  Larches, 
is  close  to  that.  I'm  going  down 
there  in  a  day  or  two  to  see  Orelia." 

44  Orelia ! "  exclaimed  Fane;  44  then 
Miss  Payne  is  your  daughter." 

44  Oh,  you  have  met,  then,  per- 
haps?" said  Mr  Payne,  with  inte- 
rest ;  44  where  and  when  ?  " 

44  At  the  Heronry,"  said  Fane. 
44  My  troop  is  at  Doddington,  the 
town  nearest  to  where  Miss  Payne 
was  staying." 

44  Oh,  ho  I  this  is  fortunate,"  said 
Mr  Payne.  44  As  soon  as  your  uncle 
gets  better,  we  will  go  down  together 
to  Frewenham.  My  friend  Levitt," 
he  resumed  presently,  44  is,  I  see, 
much  disappointed  to  find  his  sur- 
mises as  to  your  matrimonial  pro- 
spects incorrect.  He  had  set  his 
heart  on  their  fulfilment;  and  some 
expressions  of  admiration  for  some 
lady,  in  a  late  letter  of  yours,  pre- 
pared him  to  expect  something  of  the 
kind." 

Fane  coloured  deeply.  He  remem- 
bered, indeed,  that,  writing  to  his 
uncle  one  evening,  after  a  delightful 
afternoon  passed  with  Lady  Lee,  he 
had  suffered  his  admiration  to  over- 
flow in  expressions  which,  though 
they  seemed  to  him  slight  compared 
with  the  merits  of  the  subject,  were 
yet,  perhaps,  sufficiently  warm  to 
warrant  his  uncle's  inferences.  It 
was  some  comfort  to  remember  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  her  name  in 
this  premature  effusion. 

44  My  uncle  seems  to  have  quite  a 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  my  be- 
coming a  Benedict,"  he  said  present- 
ly, by  way  of  breaking  an  awkward 
silence.  44  His  doctrine  would  have 
seemed  more  consistent  had  he  incul- 
cated it  by  example  as  well  as  by 


precept.  One  doesn't  often  see  a 
more  determined  bachelor." 

44  A  love  affair  was  the  turning- 
point  of  your  uncle's  life,"  said  Mr 
Payne.  44  He  knows  and  feels  that 
a  different,  and  how  much  happier 
man  he  might  have  been,  but  for  an 
early  disappointment,  and  that  makes 
him  so  desirous  to  see  you  comfort- 
ably established." 

44  Now,  do  you  know,"  said  Fane, 
44 1  can't,  by  any  effort  of  imagina- 
tion, fancy  my  uncle  in  love.  His 
proposals,  if  he  ever  reached  that 
point,  must  have  been  conveyed  in 
an  epigram." 

44  Your  uncle  is  a  good  deal  changed, 
in  every  respect,  within  the  last  few 
years,  especially  since  that  sad  busi- 
ness of  poor  Langley ,"  said  Mr  Payne ; 
44  but  I  scarcely  recognise  in  him  now 
my  old  (or  rather,  I  should  say,  my 
young)  friend  Levitt.  However,  you 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  Captain 
Durham,  that  your  uncle  knew  what 
it  was,  some  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  to  be  desperately  in  love.  He 
seemed,  too,  to  be  progressing  fa- 
vourably with  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, till  a  gay  young  captain  in  the 
Guards  turned  her  head  with  his 
attentions — Captain,  afterwards  Col- 
onel Lee." 

44  What !  Bagot ! "  said  Fane. 

44  Ah,  you  know  him,  then,"  said 
Mr  Payne ;  44  then  you  also  know  it 
was  no  great  alleviation  to  your 
uncle's  disappointment  to  find  a  man 
like  Colonel  Lee  preferred  to  him. 
Lee,  it  seems,  had  no  serious  inten- 
tions, and  jilted  her — and  your  uncle 
disdained  to  renew  his  suit." 

This  account  seemed  to  Fane  to 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  parts 
of  his  uncle's  character  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  unable  to  fathom. 

44  Yes,"  resumed  Mr  Payne,  44  yes ; 
your  uncle  is  a  great  advocate  for 
marriage,  and  certainly  'tis  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  though,  perhaps,"  he 
added  dubiously,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
himself — 44  perhaps  it  may  be  done 
once  too  often." 

Here  Mr  Payne  left  Durham  while 
he  went  up-stairs  to  visit  his  sick 
friend,  and  presently  returned  to  say 
he  had  found  him  asleep,  and  thought 
he  had  better  not  be  disturbed  again. 
Shortly  afterwards,  finding  Durham 
more  disposed  to  ruminate  over  what 
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he  had  heard  than  to  converse,  he 
bid  him  good  night,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Fane's  meditations  were  interrupt- 
ed by  Miss  Betsey,  who  came  in,  not 
altogether  free  from  an  odour  of  gin- 
and-water,  to  express  her  gratifica- 
tion at  seeing  him  well.  Miss  Betsey 
was  a  thin  old  lady,  with  an  unsteady 
eye,  and  a  nose  streaked  with  little 
veins,  like  a  schoolboy's  marble.  She 
wore  on  her  head  the  most  wonderful 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cap,  ever 
seen.  It  was  a  kind  of  tower  of  mus- 
lin, consisting  of  several  stories  orna- 
mented with  ribbons,  and  was  fasten- 
ed under  her  chin  with  a  broad  band 
like  a  helmet.  Her  aged  arms  pro- 
truded through  her  sleeves,  which 
were  tight  as  far  as  the  elbow,  and 
sloped  out  wider  till  they  terminated 
half-way  to  her  wrist,  where  a  pair  of 
black  mittens  commenced. 

"  Your  dear  uncle's  been  bad,  in- 
deed," said  Miss  Betsey,  taking  a 
pinch  of  snuff.  "  I  a'most  thought 
we  should  have  lost  him,  Mr  Durham  ; 
but  he's  better  now,  poor  dear.  But 
there's  no  knowing  what  might  hap- 
pen yet,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  shaking 
her  head ;  "  and  I've  had  a  thought 
concerning  you,  and  him,  and  another, 
Mr  Durham."  Here  Miss  Betsey 
closed  her  snuff  -  box  —  which  was 
round,  black,  and  shining,  and  held 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  princes' 
mixture — and,  putting  it  in  her  ample 
pocket,  laid  the  hand  not  occupied 
with  snuff  on  Fane's  shoulder  with 
amiable  frankness,  which  gin-and- 
water  generates  in  old  ladies.  "  Mr 
Durham,  your  dear  uncle's  never  for- 
got your  cousin,  Master  Langley — 
and  'twould  be  a  grievious  thing  if  he 
was  to  leave  us"  (a  mild  form  of 
hinting  at  Mr  Levitt's  decease)  "with- 
out forgiving  him.  Couldn't  you  put 
in  a  word,  Mr  Durham,  for  your  dear 
cousin?" 

"The  very  thing  I  intend,  Miss 
Betsey,"  returned  Fane,  u  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done  effectually." 

"Ah,  Mr  Durham,"  the  old  lady 
went  on,  waxing  more  confidential, 
"  your  dear  uncle's  fond  of  you,  and 
well  he  may  be,  but  you're  not  to  him 
what  Master  Langley  was  ;  —  no," 
repeated  the  old  lady,  shaking  her 
forefinger,  and  looking  sideways  at 
him,  "  not  what  Master  Langley  was ; 


and  your  dear  uncle's  never  been  like 
the  same  man  since  that  poor  dear 
boy  left  us." 

"  You  seem  to  be  quite  as  fond  of 
him  as  my  uncle  ever  could  have  been, 
Miss  Betsey,"  Fane  remarked. 

"  Fond ! "  said  Miss  Betsey,  "  who 
wasn't?  He  had  that  coaxing  way 
with  him  that  he  could " — she  com- 
pleted the  sentence  by  flourishing  her 
forefinger  in  the  air,  as  if  turning  an 
imaginary  person  round  it.  "  Every- 
body was  fond  of  him ;— the  maids 
(the  pretty  ones  in  particular)  was 
a'most  too  fond  of  him — so  much  so, 
that  it  rather  interfered  with  their 
work." 

Fane's  smile  at  this  proof  of  his 
cousin's  irresistibility  called  forth  a 
playful  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  the 
old  virgin,  who  presently  afterwards 
dived  down  into  her  pocket  for  her 
snuff-box,  and,  screwing  off  the  lid, 
which  creaked  like  the  axle  of  a  stage 
waggon,  stimulated  her  reminiscences 
with  a  pinch. 

"  Well-a-day  !  your  uncle's  never 
been  the  same  man  since.  You  don't 
know,  perhaps"  (whispering  in  a  tone 
that  fanned  Fane's  cheek  with  a  ze- 
phyr combined  of  gin-and- water  and 
princes'  mixture),  "  that  he  keeps 
Master  Langley's  room  locked  up  the 
same  as  the  poor  boy  last  left  it,  do 
you  ?  There  now,  I  said  so,"  giving 
him  a  gentle  slap  on  the  back,  and 
retreating  a  pace,  as  he  answered  in 
the  negative  ;  "  for  all  you  lived  here 
weeks  together,  on  and  off,  you  never 
knew  that.  Come  with  me,"  added 
the  old  lady ;  "  I've  got  the  key,  and 
we'll  go  in  there  together." 

Fane  willingly  followed  her,  taking 
deep  interest  in  all  fragments  of  his 
cousin's  history.  Arriving  at  the  door 
of  a  room  looking  out  on  the  lawn, 
Miss  Betsey  stopped,  arid,  after  some 
protracted  fumbling  at  the  keyhole, 
opened  it.  "  Once  or  twice,  when  he 
thought  nobody  was  watching  him, 
I've  seen  your  uncle  coming  out  of 
this  door  with  tears  in  his  blessed 
eyes,"  said  she,  as  she  entered,  pre- 
ceding him  with  the  candle. 

The  rooms  were,  as  Miss  Betsey 
had  said,  just  as  their  former  occupant 
had  left  them.  The  pieces  of  a  fish- 
ing-rod, with  their  bag  lying  beside 
them,  were  scattered  on  the  table, 
together  with  hackles,  coloured  worst- 
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eds,  peacocks'  lierls,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  fly-making.  An  open  book 
was  on  the  window-seat,  and  an  un- 
finished sketch  in  oils  stood  on  an 
easel. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  hold- 
ing the  candle  np  to  a  painting  over 
the  mantelpiece,  "  there  you  see  the 
dear  fellow  taking  a  lep  that  none  of 
the  others  would  face.  Your  uncle 
was  so  proud  of  that  deed  that  he  got 
it  painted,  as  you  see — and  a  pretty 
penny  it  cost  him.  There  were  other 
likenesses  of  him  here,  but  your  uncle 
put  'em  all  away  before  you  came 
from  Indy." 

Fane  approached  to  look  at  the 
picture,  which  set  at  rest  any  uncer- 
tainty that  might  remain  as  to  his 
cousin's  identity  with  the  rough-riding 
corporal.  There  was  the  same  hand- 
some face,  only  younger,  and  without 
the  mustache.  The  same  gay  air  and 
easy  seat  that  distinguished  the  dra- 
goon Onslow  on  horseback  appeared 
in  the  sportsman  there  represented, 
who  rode  a  gallant  bay  at  a  formidable 
brook,  with  a  rail  on  the  farther  side. 
The  work  was  highly  artistic,  being 
the  production  of  a  famous  animal- 
painter. 

At  this  stage  of  the.  proceedings 
Miss  Betsey's  feelings  seemed  to  over- 
power her.  She  wept  copiously,  and 
even  hiccupped  with  emotion ;  and, 
setting  the  candle  on  the  table,  ab- 
ruptly retired. 

Fane  lingered  round  the  room,  look- 
ing at  the  backs  of  the  books,  and 
turning  over  portfolios  of  drawings, 
which  would,  of  themselves,  have 
identified  the  hand  that  produced 
them  with  Onslow's,  as  exhibited  in 
the  sketch-book  of  Orelia.  Among 
these  was  a  coloured  drawing  of  his 
uncle — a  good  likeness — and  another 
of  the  artist  himself.  Fane,  looking  at 
the  bold  frank  lineaments,  internally 
pronounced  it  impossible  that  their 
possessor  could  have  been  guilty  of 
the  mean  and  criminal  action  imputed 
to  him.  He  pictured  to  himself,  and 
contrasted  his  cousin's  condition  be- 
fore he  lost  his  uncle's  favour,  with 
his  life  as  a  soldier,  and  decided  it  to 
be  contrary  to  experience  that  any 
one  could,  under  such  a  startling 
change  of  circumstances,  have  be- 
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haved  so  well,  had  he  been  conscious 
of  guilt. 

After  some  time  spent  in  these  and 
similar  meditations,  suggested  by  the 
objects  around  him,  he  went  out  and 
locked  the  door.  Passing  the  house- 
keeper's room,  he  went  in  to  leave  the 
key.  Miss  Betsey  appeared  to  have 
been  soothing  her  emotions  with  more 
gin- and- water,  for  she  sat  still  in  her 
elbow-chair,  with  her  wonderful  struc- 
ture of  cap  fallen  over  one  eye,  in  a 
manner  that  rather  impaired  her  dig- 
nity, while  she  winked  the  remaining 
one  at  him  with  a  somewhat  imbecile 
smile. 

"  Come,  Miss  Betsey,*  said  Fane, 
u  let  me  see  you  to  bed." 

Miss  Betsey  rose,  and,  taking  his 
offered  arm,  they  proceeded  slowly 
along  the  passage  together.  "  By 
Jove,"  thought  Fane,  "if  those  young- 
sters, Bruce  and  Gates,  could  see  me 
now,  what  a  story  they'd  make  of  it!" 

"  You  must  make  haste  and  get  a 
wife,  Mr  Durham,"  said  Miss  Betsey, 
whose  thoughts  seemed  to  be  taking 
a  tender  hue — "  though,  to  be  sure, 
you're  not  such  a  one  for  the  ladies 
as  Mr  Langley  was" — and  here  the 
old  lady  commenced  the  relation  of 
an  anecdote,  in  which  a  certain  house- 
maid, whom  she  stigmatised  as  a 
hussy,  bore  a  prominent  part,  but 
which  we  will  not  rescue  from  the 
obscurity  in  which  her  somewhat  in- 
distinct utterance  veiled  it. 

Fane  opened  the  old  lady's  bedroom 
door,  and,  putting  the  caudle  on  the 
table,  left  her,  not  without  a  misgiv- 
ing that  she  might  possibly  set  fire 
to  her  cap,  and  consequently  to  the 
ceiling.  This  fear  impressed  him  so 
much  that  he  went  back  and  removed 
it  from  her  head,  and  with  it  a  row 
of  magnificent  brown  curls,  which 
formed  its  basis,  and,  depositing  the 
edifice,  not  without  wonder,  on  the 
drawers,  he  wished  her  good  night, 
and  retreated  ;  but,  hearing  her  door 
open  when  he  had  got  half-way  along 
the  passage,  he  looked  back,  and  saw 
Miss  Betsey's  head,  deprived  of  the 
meretricious  advantages  of  hair,  gauze, 
and  ribbon,  protruded  shiningly  into 
the  passage,  as  she  smiled,  with  the 
utmost  blanduess,  a  supplementary 
good-night. 
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CORAL  RINGS. 


MONTGOMERY'S  well-known  lines 
in  praise  of  the  coral  polyps  have 
given  these  animals  a  tolerable  share 
of  poetical  celebrity.  Mr  Darwin's 
ingenious  researches  have  invested 
them  with  a  degree  of  importance 
which  elevates  them  to  the  rank  of  a 
great  geological  power.  These  mi- 
nute creatures  are  now  entitled  to  a 
larger  share  of  consideration  than  the 
greatest  and  most  skilful  of  quadru- 
peds can  claim.  All  the  elephants 
and  lions  which  have  been  quartered 
in  this  world  since  its  creation— all 
the  whales  and  sharks  which  have 
prowled  about  in  its  waters — have 
done  much  less  to  affect  its  physical 
features,  and  have  left  far  slighter 
evidences  of  their  existence,  than  the 
zoophytes  by  whose  labours  the  coral 
formations  have  been  reared.  For  the 
most  colossal  specimens  of  industry 
we  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  least 
promising  of  animated  things.  Com- 
paring their  humble  organisation  with 
that  of  other  tribes,  we  feel  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  surprise  as  a 
man  might  express  were  he  told  that 
the  pyramids  and  temples  of  antiquity 
had  not  been  constructed  by  Egyp- 
tians or  Romans,  but  by  a  race  like 
the  Earthmen  of  Africa,  or  by  a  set  of 
pigmies  like  the  Aztecs  now  exhibit- 
ing in  London. 

Though  the  works  now  before  us 
have  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  the  substance  of  their  contents 
is  far  from  being  generally  known. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  the  results  at  which 
their  authors  have  arrived,  and  the 
interest  with  which  they  have  invested 
the  coral  reefs,  may  well  recommend 
these  volumes  to  universal  perusal. 
While  Dana,  more  than  all  his  pre- 
decessors, has  illustrated  the  natural 
history  of  the  little  gelatinous  crea- 
tures by  which  the  coral  is  secreted, 
Darwin  has  described  the  growth  and 
consolidation  of  their  labours  into 
lofty  and  extended  reefs,  and  con- 
nected these  with  the  broadest  and 
most  striking  phenomena  of  physical 
geology.  The  toiling  of  the  minute 


zoophytes  in  the  production  of  vast 
masses  of  coral  rock  which  wall  round 
whole  islands,  and  stretch  their  mural 
barriers  across  deep  and  stormy  seas,, 
he  has  shown  to  be  successful  only 
through  the  conjoined  operation  of 
those  wonderful  physical  forces  which 
are  now  lifting  and  now  lowering  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Mr  Darwin's  views  not  only  exhibit 
a  charming  sample  of  scientific  induc- 
tion, but  carry  with  them  such  an  air 
of  probability,  that  the  most  cautious 
investigators  may  subscribe  to  them 
without  any  particular  demur.  Being 
the  result  of  very  extensive  inquiries, 
and  confirmed  by  collating  the  pecu- 
liarities of  many  reefs,  they  are 
grounded  upon  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  data  to  entitle  them  to  reasonable 
confidence.  We  propose,  in  the  pre- 
sent article,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
principle  steps  in  the  theory  which 
this  gentleman  has  propounded ;  and 
that  the  reader  may  examine  them 
consecutively,  we  shall  imagine  an  in- 
telligent voyager  visiting  the  Pacific 
for  the  first  occasion  in  his  life.  As 
he  sails  across  that  noble  sheet  of 
water,  observing  with  a  philosophic 
eye  every  object  which  presents  itself 
to  his  view,  he  suddenly  perceives  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  a  long  low  range 
of  rock  against  which  the  surf  is  break- 
ing with  a  tremendous  roar.  He  is 
told  that  this  is  a  coral  reef ;  and  hav- 
ing read  a  little  respecting  these  cu- 
rious productions,  he  resolves  to  in- 
vestigate them  carefully,  in  order  to 
fathom,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mystery 
of  their  origin.  As  he  approaches,  the 
spectacle  grows  more  interesting  at 
every  step.  Trees  seem  to  start  up 
from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  to 
flourish  on  a  beach  which  is  strewed 
with  glistening  sand,  and  washed  by 
the  spray  of  enormous  billows.  When 
sufficiently  near  to  survey  the  pheno- 
menon as  a  whole,  he  perceives  that 
he  has  before  him  an  extensive  ring 
of  stone,  set  in  an  expanse  of  waters, 
and  exhibiting  the  singular  form  of  an 
annular  island.  Launching  a  boat, 
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and  following  the  curve  of  the  shore 
for  some  distance,  he  finds  at  length 
an  opening  through  which  he  pene- 
trates into  the  interior  of  the  ring. 
Once  entered,  he  floats  smoothly  on  a 
transparent  lake  of  bright  green  wa- 
ter, which  seems  to  have  been  walled 
in  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  as  if  it 
were  a  preserve  for  some  sort  of  nauti- 
cal game,  or  a  retreat  for  the  more 
delicate  class  of  marine  divinities. 
Its  bed  is  partially  covered  with  pure 
white  sand,  but  partly  also  with  a 
gay  growth  of  coral — the  stems  of  this 
zoophyte  branching  out  like  a  plant, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  di- 
versities of  colour,  so  that  the  floor  of 
the  lake  glows  like  a  sunken  grove. 
All  the  hues  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
seen  gleaming  below,  whilst  fishes 
scarcely  less  splendid  in  their  tints 
glide  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food 
amidst  this  shrubbery  of  stone.  A 
fringe  of  trees,  consisting  principally 
of  graceful  palms,  decorates  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ring,  and  when  sur- 
veyed from  the  centre  of  the  lagoon, 
this  edging  of  verdure  springing  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific  presents  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  sights  the 
voyager  can  conceive.  Indeed,  as  he 
contemplates  the  tranquil  lake  within, 
and  listens  to  the  dash  of  the  surf 
without — as  he  runs  over  the  features 
of  this  beautiful  oasis  in  the  wilderness 
of  waters,  we  may  pardon  him  if  he 
almost  expects  to  be  accosted  by 
ocean  nymphs  or  startled  mermaids, 
and  indignantly  expelled  from  their 
private  retreat. 

The  whole  structure  is  so  striking, 
that  the  most  careless  observer  must 
feel  some  little  curiosity  to  ascertain 
its  origin.  Our  voyager  regards  it 
with  much  the  same  sort  of  interest 
as  an  intelligent  wanderer  would  dis- 
play, were  he  to  stumble  upon  a  ring 
of  blocks  like  those  at  Abury  or  Stone- 
henge  in  some  distant  desert.  In  or- 
der to  pursue  his  inquiries  systemati- 
cally, he  proceeds  to  note  down  the 
principal  characteristics  of  the  scene. 
The  first  peculiarity  which  arrests  his 
consideration,  is  the  circular  form 
which  the  rock  assumes.  Though  far 
from  constituting  a  smooth  and  per- 
fect ring,  its  outline  is  sufficiently  de- 
finite to  rivet  the  attention  at  once. 
Then  he  observes  that  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  annulus  scarcely  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whilst  the  inner 


portion — the  bank  on  which  the  belt 
of  trees  is  mounted — is  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height  at  the 
utmost.  From  this  he  infers  that 
the  agency  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  structure  was  probably  restricted 
in  its  upward  range.  Next  he  notices 
that  the  ring  itself— that  is,  the  wall 
of  rock  enveloping  the  lake,  though 
by  no  means  uniform  in  breadth — is 
not  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  across  in  any  part  of 
its  extent :  this  seems  to  say,  that  the 
agency  was  also  restrained  by  circum- 
stances in  its  lateral  expansion.  Again, 
as  he  runs  his  eye  along  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  reef,  he  remarks  that  it 
is  not  quite  continuous,  the  ring  being 
broken  here  and  there  by  openings, 
through  one  of  which  he  himself 
passed  into  the  lagoon.  If  he  then 
endeavours  to  estimate  the  size  of  the 
whole  formation  with  its  included 
lake,  he  may  find  it  in  this  particular 
case  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Should  he  stoop  down 
to  examine  the  material  of  which  the 
reef  is  composed,  he  will  discover  it 
to  be  dead  coral  rock  mixed  with  sand 
where  it  is  not  washed  by  the  sea ; 
but  on  breaking  off  a  fragment  where 
it  is  covered  with  water,  he  may  ob- 
serve multitudes  of  little  worms,  or 
curiously  shaped  polyps,  which,  in- 
competent as  they  seem,  are  in  reality 
the  architects  of  the  pile.  But  perhaps 
the  most  significant  circumstance  to 
be  noticed  is  the  difference  in  depth 
between  the  internal  lagoon  and  the 
external  ocean.  If  he  takes  soundings 
within  the  reef,  he  ascertains  that  the 
water  is  comparatively  shallow,  the 
slope  of  the  rock  beneath  the  lake 
being  tolerably  gentle,  and  the  depth 
rarely  more  than  thirty  or  forty 
fathoms.  Let  him  cross  the  ring, 
however,  pushing  his  way  through 
the  belt  of  trees ;  and  on  trying  the 
experiment  in  the  contrary  direction, 
seawards,  he  finds  that  the  ground 
shelves  downwards  gradually  under 
the  water,  until  it  reaches  a  depth  of 
five-and-twenty  fathoms,  after  which 
it  plunges  precipitously  into  the  abyss. 
So  abrupt,  indeed,  does  the  descent 
become  when  this  point  has  been  at- 
tained, that  at  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  reef  he  cannot 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  a 
line  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  If, 
then,  our  explorer  were  capable  of 
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existing  under  water  for  a  while,  and 
•could  be  lowered  to  the  bed  of  tlie 
ocean,  he  would  see  before  him  an 
enormous  cone  or  mound  of  rock 
shooting  upwards  through  the  liquid 
to  a  prodigious  height,  its  summit 
being  hollowed  into  a  kind  of  cup  or 
shallow  basin,  the  rim  of  this  lofty 
vase  just  peering  above  the  level  of 
the  waves,  and  its  interior  being  par- 
tially inlaid  with  a  gorgeous  and 
flower-like  growth  of  coral. 

Now,  without  glancing  at  minor 
-details,  it  must  be  admitted  that  our 
voyager  has  stumbled  upon  a  fine 
physical  problem.  As  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland  have  constituted 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions 
on  shore,  so  these  coral  towers  of  the 
tropics  seem  to  present  an  equally 
perplexing  mystery  for  the  sea.  In 
the  course  of  his  researches,  however, 
he  detects  a  circumstance  which  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  paradoxical. 
Climbing  the  cliff"  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  he  perceives  that  the  crea- 
tures which- produce  the  coral  cannot 
exist  at  any  greater  depths  below  the 
surface  than  from  twenty  to  five-and- 
twenty  fathoms.  Within  that  limit, 
upwards,  the  rock  is  covered  with 
life  ;  below,  it  is  tenantless  and  dead. 
Yet,  descending  as  the  structure  of 
coral  does  to  immeasurably  greater 
depths,  the  question  naturally  arises 
— how  could  the  animal  ever  toil 
where  it  cannot  even  live  ?  How  has 
that  part  of  the  edifice,  which  lies 
buried  in  a  region  where  no  sunbeam 
ever  pierces,  been  built  by  architects 
whose  range  of  activity  is  compara- 
tively so  restricted  ? 

Brooding  over  an  inquiry,  which 
only  adds  fuel  to  his  curiosity,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  his  cruise.  He  has  already 
noted  the  prominent  features  of  one 
particular  reef,  which  exhibits  a  coral 
construction  in  its  simplest  shape — 
namely,  as  a  ring  enclosing  a  lagoon. 
He  now  falls  in  with  specimen  after 
specimen  of  a  similar  class,  and  care- 
fully observes  the  differences  in  cha- 
racter they  present.  In  point  of  shape, 
he  finds  that  some  are  oval,  others 
greatly  elongated,  and  many  very 
jagged  and  irregular  in  their  form. 
Here  is  one  like  a  bow,  and  there 
another  like  a  horse  shoe,  whilst  none 
can  be  said  to  be  geometrically  round. 
In  regard  to  size,  he  meets  with  reefs 
which  are  a  single  mile  only  in,. dia- 


meter, and  then  with  others,  which 
amount  to  as  many  as  fifty,  sixty,  or 
even  more.  If  he  compares  the 
various  rings,  he  observes  that  some 
are  perforated  by  few  openings,  and 
in  rare  cases  there  are  none — the 
fissures  having  apparently  been  filled 
up  with  sand  or  detritus,  so  as  to  form 
a  continuous  girdle  round  the  lake. 
But,  in  other  instances,  the  reef  is  so 
freely  intersected  by  these  openings, 
that  the  ring  itself  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  small  islands 
arranged  upon  an  extensive  curve. 
In  general,  however,  he  perceives  that 
the  channels  connecting  the  ocean 
with  the  lagoon  are  confined  more 
especially  to  that  side  of  the  struc- 
ture which  is  least  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  wind  ;  and  as  he  is  sail- 
ing within  the  region  of  the  trade- 
winds,  the  portion  of  the  reef  which 
fronts  the  breeze  and  the  billow  per- 
petually, appears  to  be  more  lofty  and 
substantial  than  the  other.  Glancing, 
too,  at  the  bank  which  carries  the 
fringe  of  trees,  he  observes  that  it 
never  seems  to  rise  higher  than  a  cer- 
tain level  in  any  case  whatever ;  and 
as  he  finds  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
sand  and  sediment,  he  concludes  that 
it  has  been  heaped  up  by  the  waves 
themselves.  The  vegetation,  indeed, 
which  frequently  gives  such  a  gay 
and  graceful  aspect  to  coral  rocks, 
does  not  always  gladden  the  eye ; 
but  where  it  is  wanting,  he  infers 
that  the  circumstances  which  favour 
the  dissemination  of  seeds  or  the 
growth  of  plants,  have  failed  to  ope- 
rate as  yet,  but  may,  perhaps,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  produce  their  accustomed 
effects.  Comparing  also  the  depth  of 
the  lagoons  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing ocean,  he  ascertains  that  the  strik- 
ing discrepancy  which  attracted  his 
attention  in  the  first  reef  he  examined, 
obtains  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
every  subsequent  instance :  however 
shallow  the  sea  may  be  within  the 
ring,  its  depth  rapidly  increases,  and 
frequently  becomes  quite  unfathom- 
able at  no  great  distance  without. 
Finding,  then,  that  though  certain  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  formations  he  has 
already  inspected,  yet  certain  general 
features  of  resemblance  invariably 
prevail,  he  concludes  that  all  of  these 
structures  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
a  kindred  agency.  But  here  there 
arises  another  perplexing  question. 
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If  he  must  admit — and  the  admission 
is  inevitable — that  the  coral  polyps 
have  been  the  builders  of  these  piles, 
how  can  he  suppose  that  a  number  of 
small  animals,  each  labouring  sepa- 
rately, as  it  were,  could  erect  an  im- 
mense wall  of  rock,  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, which,  though  far  from 
regular  in  its  composition,  shall  yet 
exhibit  any  marked  approach  to  a 
circle,  an  oval,  a  horse-shoe,  or  any 
other  symmetrical  form  ?  Still  more, 
how  could  they  build,  not  one,  but  in- 
numerable reefs,  differing  in  various 
particulars,  but  all  indicating  some 
common  principle  of  construction  ? 
How  is  he  to  explain  the  appearance 
of  co-operation,  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  creatures,  he  cannot  imagine 
any  intentional  co-operation  to  exist? 
A  troop  of  moles  working  beneath  a 
field  will  never  cast  up  a  succession 
of  hillocks  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  all  combine  to  form  a  spacious 
circle,  or  any  other  regular  and  definite 
figure.  If,  therefore,  he  is  compelled 
to  believe  that  a  number  of  insignifi- 
cant creatures  like  the  coral  polyps 
are  capable  of  executing  such  prodi- 
gious undertakings,  wanting,  as  they 
dp,  the  intelligence  which  enables 
higher  beings  to  carry  out  a  coherent 
scheme,  he  must  look  for  an  explana- 
tion, not  in  the  instincts  of  the  ani- 
mals, but  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  pursue  their  toils. 

Hitherto,  however,  our  voyager  has 
only  encountered  reefs  of  one  class — 
namely,  u  atolls,"  or  lagoon  islands. 
He  looks  anxiousljr,  therefore,  in  the 
hope  of  falling  in  with  a  specimen  of 
a  different  description.  He  knows 
that  if  a  process  is  too  slow  in  its  action 
to  admit  of  direct  observation,  yet  its 
character  may  probably  be  ascertained 
by  comparing  several  cases  where  the 
same  agency  is  employed — that  is,  by 
criticising  the  phenomenon  in  distinct 
stages  of  development.  He  proceeds 
on  his  voyage,  and  at  length  is  foctu- 
nate  enough  to  meet  with  a  coral  for- 
mation which  varies  in  type  from  those 
already  inspected.  There  is  the  same 
sort  of  ring  springing  hastily  from  the 
sea ;  but  instead  of  an  internal  lagoon, 
the  central  space  is  occupied  by  a 
beautiful  and  populous  island,  leaving 
only  a  belt  of  water  between  the  reef 


and  the  shore.  Where  all  the  ele- 
ments of  such  a  scene  are  sufficiently 
defined,  a  more  charming  spectacle 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  land 
appears  like  a  pleasant  picture  framed 
in  -coral.  Round  a  group  of  moun- 
tains, forming  the  nucleus  of  the  isle, 
there  runs  a  verdant  zone  of  soil — 
next  comes  a  girdle  of  tranquil  water — 
then  a  ring  of  coral — and  last,  a  band 
of  snowy  breakers,  where  the  swell  of 
the  ocean  is  shattered  into  surf.  The 
island  of  Tahiti,  whose  mountains 
rise  to  the  height  of  seven  thousand 
feet,  and  whose  greatest  breadth  is- 
about  thirty-six  miles,  is  almost  en- 
compassed by  a  reef  of  this  descrip- 
tion. When  this  spot  is  approached 
so  as  to  make  the  separate  objects 
visible,  the  appearance  becomes  quite 
striking.  "  Even  upon  the  steep  sur- 
face of  the  cliff,  vegetation  abounds  ; 
the  belt  of  low  land  is  covered  with 
the  tropical  trees  peculiar  to  Poly- 
nesia, while  the  high  peaks  and  wall- 
faced  mountains  in  the  rear  are  covered 
with  vines  and  creeping  plants.  This 
verdure  is  seen  to  rise  from  a  quiet 
girdle  of  water,  which  is  again  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  breakers  dashing 
in  snow-white  foam  on  the  encircling 
reefs  of  coral."*  Perhaps,  however, 
the  descent  of  the  waves  upon  the 
ring — curling  and  chafing  like  coursers 
suddenly  curbed — constitutes  the  most 
magnificent  feature  of  the  scene.  "The 
long  rolling  billows  of  the  Pacific, 
arrested  by  this  natural  barrier,  often 
rise  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  above 
its  surface,  and  then,  bending  over 
it,  their  foaming  tops  form  a  graceful 
liquid  arch,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun,  as  if  studded  with  bril- 
liants ;  but  before  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  can  follow  the  splendid 
aqueous  gallery  which  they  appear  to 
have  reared,  with  loud  and  hollow  roar 
they  fall  in  magnificent  desolation, 
and  spread  the  gigantic  fabric  in  froth 
and  spray  upon  the  horizontal  and. 
gently  broken  surface  of  the  coral."t 
With  a  reef  like  this  before  him  our 
explorer  may  now  collect  some  addi- 
tional data  which  will  help  him  a  few 
steps  onward  in  his  inquiry.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  formation  of  this 
class  and  those  of  the  former  descrip- 
tion, consists  principally  in  the  sub- 


*  WILKES'S  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  (ed.  1852.) 
t  ELIS'S  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 
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stitution  of  an  internal  island  for  a 
lagoon.  Were  that  island  pared 
away  or  dug  out,  a  simple  lake  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  coral  rock  would 
be  left.  The  one  structure  would 
pass  into  the  other  by  the  erasure  of 
the  central  land.  But  here  again  he 
has  stumbled  over  a  difficulty  appa- 
rently as  great  as  any  he  has  pre- 
viously encountered  ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  large 
areas  or  lofty  hills  could  be  readily 
expunged  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  is  a  stage,  however — 
call  it  rather  a  pause — in  the  reason- 
ing process,  when  the  great  master  of 
inductive  logic  recommends  that,  after 
having  arranged  all  our  available  facts, 
and  extracted  from  them  all  the  in- 
ferences they  can  legitimately  supply, 
we  should  allow  the  mind  to  take  a 
little  leap  forward,  just  by  way  of 
venture,  and  see  what  conclusions  it 
will  suggest.  In  short,  we  are  to 
send  for  the  imagination,  yoke  it  to 
the  materials  we  have  accumulated, 
and  observe  in  what  direction  it  will 
conduct  us.  Our  explorer  does  this. 
He  sets  that  faculty  to  work — with 
due  discretion,  however — and  in  a 
short  time  it  hints  to  him  that  islands 
may  possibly  sink  down  slowly  in  the 
ocean  by  the  action  of  the  subter- 
ranean forces.  And  if  so,  would  not 
that  explain  everything? 

He  proceeds,  therefore,  to  inquire 
how  this  supposition  will  work;  for 
there  are  many  conditions  which  it 
must  satisfy,  and  many  puzzles  which 
it  must  solve,  before  its  probability 
can  be  affirmed.  In  the  first  place, 
the  coral  polyps,  as  we  have  seen,  can 
only  operate  within  a  limited  depth  of 
water,  which  has  been  roughly  fixed 
at  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  fathoms. 
Mr  Dana,  indeed,  considers  that  six- 
teen fathoms  will  perhaps  measure  the 
whole  extent  of  the  region  assigned 
to  the  principal  artificers.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  creatures  laid  the 
foundation  of  any  particular  reef,  they 
must  have  done  so  in  shoal  water,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  Next, 
where  a  small  isle  issues  from  a  pro- 
found sea,  it  will  in  general  be  toler- 
ably regular  in  shape ;  because,  with 
relation  to  the  bed  of  that  sea,  it  must 
in  reality  be  a  kind  of  mountain: 
therefore,  as  the  coral  builders  find  the 
requisite  range  of  water  in  the  zone 
which  encircles  the  shore,  the  reef  they 


form  will  be  tolerably  regular  too. 
Hence  the  circular  or  curvilinear  out- 
line which  these  structures  generally 
assume.  Then,  if,  after  the  basement 
of  such  a  ring  has  been  laid,  the  land 
should  begin  to  descend  slowly,  the 
polyps  must  proceed  to  raise  the  edi- 
fice storey  after  storey,  for  thus  alone 
can  they  keep  themselves  within  the 
region  of  vitality  ;  and  here  we  have 
an  explanation  of  the  singular  fact, 
that  the  reef,  where  it  constitutes  a 
true  atoll,  or  coral-lagoon,  usually 
ascends  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 
singular  fact  we  call  it;  because,  if  we 
consider  how  variable  are  the  heights 
of  any  series  of  mountains  on  land, 
the  equality  of  stature  which  distin- 
guishes these  marine  elevations  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  result.  If  it 
were  possible  for  some  great  giant  to 
run  the  palm  of  his  hand  along  the 
tops  of  the  Andes  or  Himalayas,  it 
would  describe  a  very  irregular  sweep, 
rising  or  falling  with  every  peak  it 
visited ;  but  were  he  to  draw  it  over 
the  summits  of  a  succession  of  atolls, 
though  these  might  stretch  through  a 
space  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  he 
would  scarcely  perceive  any  difference 
whatever  in  point  of  altitude.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  uniformity 
characterising  these  Alps  of  the  ocean 
is  a  circumstance  which  our  explorer's 
hypothesis  readily  solves.  But  in  rais- 
ing their  embankment  higher,  it  is 
clear  that  the  animals  must  build  up 
vertically,  and  hence  the  abrupt  or 
precipitous  face  which  it  presents 
externally  towards  the  deep  water. 
Landwards,  again— that  is,  within  the 
reef— the  pigmy  architects  will  labour 
more  feebly,  because  it  is  found  that 
the  kind  of  polyps  which  exist  in 
smooth  still  water  are  more  delicate 
in  their  productions  than  their  gallant 
little  brethren  who  flourish  amongst 
the  breakers.  This  serves  to  explain, 
again,  why  there  is  an  interval  of  fluid 
left  between  the  rising  reef  and  the 
sinking  shore ;  but  as  the  land  sub- 
sides, the  space  which  it  occupies 
within  the  magic  ring  will  obviously 
diminish,  whilst  the  space  covered  by 
water  will  proportionately  increase. 
The  girdle  of  coral  will  not  maintain 
its  original  dimensions,  because  the 
polyps  will  probably  incline  inwards, 
instead  of  building  directly  upwards  ; 
but  the  contraction  of  the  ring  will 
proceed  slowly,  because  the  wall  is 
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invariably  steep  seawards,  even  if  it 
should  not  be  altogether  precipitous. 
Finally,  when  the  island  is  fairly 
drowned,  when  we  have  got  its  whole 
body  well  under  water,  we  shall  have 
an  enormous  mass  of  coral  raised  by 
successive  additions  of  coral  skeletons, 
and  resting  upon  a  basis  which  may 
be  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  zone  of  rock,  constituting 
the  rim  of  the  structure,  will  just  show 
itself  above  the  waves,  whilst  within 
this  zone  sleeps  a  shallow  lake,  where 
the  polyps,  for  various  reasons,  have 
not  followed  the  growth  of  the  ring 
with  equal  rapidity,  or  where  the 
sediment  deposited  has  not  accumu- 
lated in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  up 
the  interior.  And  when  the  lake  is 
obliterated,  as  ultimately  it  may  be, 
either  by  the  labours  of  the  feebler 
animals,  or  by  the  deposition  of  de- 
tritus from  the  reef,  we  shall  have  the 
platform  of  a  new  country  where  tro- 
pical forests  may  some  day  flourish, 
where  towns  and  villages  may  here- 
after arise,  and  where  man  may  ex- 
hibit the  strange  and  mingled  play  of 
virtue  and  vice,  which  has  marked  his 
footsteps  from  the  first.  "  The  calcare- 
ous sand  lies  undisturbed,  and  offers, 
to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast 
upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which 
they  rapidly  grow,  to  overshadow  its 
dazzling  white  surface.  Entire  trunks 
of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands, 
find  here,  at  length,  a  resting-place, 
after  many  wanderings :  with  these 
come  some  small  animals,  such  as  in- 
sects and  lizards,  as  the  first  inhabit- 
ants. Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  stray 
land-birds  take  refuge  in  the  bushes ; 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the 
work  has  been  long  since  completed, 
man  appears,  and  builds  his  hut  on 
the  fruitful  soil."  * 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sup- 
position of  a  slow  descent  of  the  land 
appears  to  meet  the  prominent  require- 
ments of  the  case ;  and  however  start- 
ling the  assumption  might  seem  when 
first  suggested,  yet  the  pressure  of 
certain  conditions,  which  this  theory 
alone  can  sustain,  renders  its  adoption 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  inevitable. 
But,  says  the  explorer,  if  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct,  it  should  follow  that, 
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as  the  sinking  isle  may  vary  in  alti- 
tude in  different  parts— as  it  may 
have  several  peaks  or  elevated  dis- 
tricts— all  these  higher  portions  must 
be  left  projecting  out  of  the  water  for 
some  time  after  the  lower  lands  have 
been  entirely  submerged.  Accord- 
ingly, we  may  expect  to  discover 
coral  reefs,  containing  within  their 
circuit  several  small  islands,  the  relics 
of  some  larger  district  which  has  died 
a  watery  death.  And  this  is  just 
what  frequently  occurs.  The  two 
isles  of  Raiatea  and  Tahaa,  for  ex- 
ample, are  included  in  one  reef.  The 
group  known  as  Gambler's  Islands 
consists  of  four  large  and  a  few 
smaller  islets  encircled  by  a  single 
ring.  The  reef  of  Hogoleu,  which  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in 
circuit,  contains  ten  or  eleven  islands 
in  its  spacious  lagoon. 

So,  again,  says  our  explorer,  as 
islands  are  frequently  arranged  in  clus- 
ters, it  should  follow  that,  if  the  areas 
whereon  any  of  these  groups  were 
stationed,  have  subsided,  whole  archi- 
pelagoes of  coral  reefs  ought  to  exist. 
And  some  of  these  archipelagoes  may 
be  expected  to  exhibit  a  series  of  per- 
fect lagoons,  where  the  land  has  been 
fairly  submerged ;  whilst  others,  where 
the  process  is  less  advanced,  or  the 
ground  more  elevated,  ought  to  pre- 
sent a  series  of  reef- encircled  islands 
merely.  Here  also  the  theory  is  fully 
corroborated  by  facts.  Low  Archi- 
pelago is  composed  of  about  eighty 
atolls  ;  and  of  the  thirty-two  groups 
examined  by  Captain  Beechy,  twenty- 
nine  then  possessed  the  internal  lakes 
which  we  have  seen  are  characteristic 
of  this  class ;  the  remaining  three  hav- 
ing passed,  as  he  believed,  from  the 
same  condition  originally  to  the  dig- 
nity of  closed  or  consolidated  reefs. 
The  Society  Archipelago,  again,  con- 
sists of  tolerably  elevated  islands, 
encircled  by  coral  ledges,  and  lying  in, 
a  direction  almost  parallel  to  the  last. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  readily  imagined 
that  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
coral  formations  must  be  considerably 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  site 
upon  which  they  are  reared.  They 
will  assume  different  aspects  accord- 
ing to  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  land  to  be  entombed.  They  must 
be  interrupted  where  the  water  is  too 


*  Kotzebue's  Voyage,  1815-1818.     Vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
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deep,  or  the  shore  too  precipitous  to 
permit  the  artificers  to  acquire  a  pro- 
per footing.  They  will  exhibit  breaches 
where  the  descent  of  cold  streams 
from  the  mountain  heights,  or  the 
presence  of  mud  carried  down  by 
rivers,  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  creatures  to  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions. They  may  also  adopt  pecu- 
liar forms  where  the  lowering  of  the 
ground  may  not  have  taken  place  gra- 
dually, or  where,  from  some  eccentric 
action  of  the  subterranean  force,  one 
portion  may  have  sunk  under  differ- 
ent circumstances  from  the  rest.  A 
reef  may,  therefore,  be  submerged  in 
part,  or,  as  in  some  instances,  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  Thus,  in  the 
Peros  Banhos  Atoll,  forming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chagos  group  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  a  portion  of  the  ring  dips  under 
water  for  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles.  This  sunken  segment  consists 
of  a  wall  of  dead  coral  rock,  lying  at 
an  average  depth  of  five  fathoms  be- 
low the  surface,  but  corresponding  in 
breadth  and  curve  with  the  exposed 
reef,  of  which  it  is  obviously  the  com- 
plement. Or  a  ring  may  be  wholly 
submarine.  The  same  group  affords, 
amongst  others,  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  this  in  the  Speaker's  Bank,  which 
is  described  as  a  well-defined  annulus 
of  dead  coral,  let  down  into  the  sea  to 
a  depth  of  six  or  eight  fathoms,  with 
a  lagoon  twenty-two  fathoms  deep 
and  twenty-four  miles  across.  It  is 
apparently  a  drowned  atoll.  Hence 
from  these,  or  from  other  causes,  such 
as  the  action  of  the  sea,  the  killing  of 
the  zoophytes  by  exposure  or  other- 
wise, we  may  have  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  model  reef. 

As  yet  we  have  only  mentioned  two 
principal  types  of  structure — first,  the 
atolls  or  coral-lagoons ;  and,  second, 
the  encircling  reefs.  But  we  may  here 
refer,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  to  a  third 
and  an  important  class — namely,  the 
barrier  reefs.  These  are  extensive 
lines  of  coral  masonry,  which  pursue 
their  course  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  but  with  a  degree  of 
conformity  to  its  outline,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  some  relationship  subsists 
between  them.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, surround  an  island  like  the  en- 
circling reefs.  The  West  Coast  of 
New  Caledonia  is  armed  with  a  reef 
of  this  character,  400  miles  in  length  ; 
but  in  some  parts  it  is  sixteen  miles 


distant  from  the  shore,  and  seldom  ap- 
proaches it  nearer  than  eight  miles  in 
any  other  quarter.  This  great  ledge  of 
coral  rock  is,  moreover,  prolonged  for 
150  miles  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island  ;  and  then,  returning  in 
the  form  of  a  loop,  and  terminating  on 
the  opposite  shore,  seems  to  intimate 
that,  in  ancient  days,  New  Caledonia 
was  of  much  greater  extent  in  this 
direction  than  it  is  at  present.  There 
is  a  still  more  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  barrier  reef  on  the  north-east  of 
Australia.  This  noble  coral  ridge  is  a- 
thousand  miles  in  length.  Its  distance- 
from  the  coast  is  generally  between1 
twenty  and  thirty  miles,  but  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  seventy.  The  depth 
of  the  sea  within  the  barrier  is  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  but  at  the 
southern  extremity  it  increases  to- 
forty,  or  even  sixty.  On  the  other  side, 
without  the  barrier,  the  ocean  is  almost 
unfathomable.  The  breadth  of  this 
embankment  varies  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  a  mile,  and  it  is  only  at 
distant  intervals  that  it  is  intersected 
by  channels  through  which  vessels 
may  enter.  It  is  a  causeway  for 
giants,  and  yet  the  architects  were 
mere  polyps ! 

It  is  time,  however,  that  our  voy- 
ager should  proceed  to  verify  the  sup- 
position his  fancy  suggested.  As  yet 
he  has  adduced  no  proof  that  subsi- 
dence is,  or  has  been,  the  order  of  the 
day  where  its  results  are  supposed  to 
appear.  He  knows  that  mountains 
and  islands  must  not  be  sunk  by  a 
mere  assumption,  however  plausibly 
that  assumption  may  seem  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  reefs.  Now,  it  is 
an  admitted  fact  that,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  globe,  extensive  regions  have 
been  hoisted  up,  some  suddenly,  some 
slowly ;  whilst  others  have  gone  down- 
in  the  world  just  as  suddenly  or  as 
slowly.  The  coast  of  Chili  and  the 
adjoining  district,  as  is  well  known, 
were  once  elevated  several  feet, 
throughout  an  area  of  perhaps  100,000 
square  miles,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
night.  Sweden  has  long  been  rising 
in  its  northern  portion,  and  sinking  in 
its  southern,  as  if  it  were  playing  at 
see-saw  on  a  magnificent  scale.  But 
we  want  evidence  from  the  coral  local- 
ities themselves.  Of  course,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  testimony  must 
necessarily  be  somewhat  limited ;  be- 
cause the  question  relates  to  a  tardy 
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movement,  operating  through  ages, 
and  occurring  in  regions  which  may 
be  wholly  uninhabited,  or  else  peopled 
by  tattooed  and  unphilosophical  sa- 
vages. But  there  seems  to  be  toler- 
able proof  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 
For  instance,  in  an  island  called 
Pouynipate,  in  the  Caroline  Archipe- 
lago, one  voyager  describes  the  ruins 
of  a  town  which  is  now  accessible  only 
by  boats,  the  waves  reaching  to  the 
steps  of  the  houses.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  founders  of  that 
place  would  build  their  habitations  in 
the  water ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  this  spot  is  in  course 
of  depression.  Such,  according  to  the- 
ory, should  be  its  condition,  because 
it  consists  of  land  encircled  by  a  reef 
— that  is,  of  land  which  must  all  van- 
ish before  the  formation  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  true  coral-lagoon.  At 
Keeling  Island,  again,  Mr  Darwin 
observed  a  storehouse,  the  basement 
of  which  was  originally  above  high- 
water,  but  which  was  then  daily  wash- 
ed by  the  tide.  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  sort  might  be  advanced  ; 
but  there  is  still  more  striking  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  perhaps,  in  the 
existence  of  certain  reefs  which  may 
now  be  introduced  as  links  in  the 
theory,  or  rather  as  tests  by  which  its 
validity  may  be  tried.  These  have 
been  styled  "  shore  "  or  "  fringing  " 
reefs.  They  differ  from  the  other 
classes  in  the  shallowness  of  the  foun- 
dation on  which  they  rest,  and  in  the 
closeness  of  their  approach  to  the 
land— either  lining  the  shore  itself, 
or,  if  separated,  leaving  a  channel  of 
no  great  depth  between  the  coral  bank 
and  the  coast.  Wherever  these  ex- 
ist, it  is  clear  that  the  soil  is  station- 
ary, or  that  it  must  be  in  course  of 
elevation.  It  cannot  be  undergoing 
depression,  because  the  coral  beds 
would  increase  in  thickness,  and  gra- 
duate into  another  class  of  structure. 
And  in  many  instances  where  these 
fringes  abound,  there  is  the  clearest 
proof,  derived  from  organic  remains, 
and  other  geological  evidences,  that 
the  land  has  been  actually  upraised. 
A  resident  at  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  (which  are  all  fringed), 
stated  that,  from  changes  effected 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  years  only, 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  work  of  ele- 
vation was  proceeding  at  a  very  per- 
ceptible rate.  Indeed,  in  numerous 
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cases  of  this  kind,  coral  deposits  are 
found  at  a  height  where  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  the  polyps  could  never  have 
toiled,  as  it  is  certain  that  fishes  could 
never  have  lived.  But  elevation  in 
one  quarter  implies  depression  in  an- 
other. And,  accordingly,  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans  might  almost  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  great  bands,  where  the  bed 
of  the  sea  has  alternately  risen  and 
sunk — just  as  if  in  one  band  the  crust 
of  the  earth  had  been  heaped  up  into 
a  great  solid  wave,  and  in  the  next 
had  subsided  into  a  huge  submarine 
trough  or  valley.  For  it  happens  that 
the  reefs  abounding  over  one  of  these 
areas  belong  almost  universally  to  the 
class  of  formation  which,  according  to 
theory,  indicates  that  the  ground  is 
subsiding,  whilst  those  which  distin- 
guish the  next  area  are  quite  of  the 
opposite  description,  and  intimate 
that  the  crust  is  rising.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  we  select  the  broadest 
illustration  available,  it  will  be  seen, 
on  referring  to  a  map  of  the  Pacific, 
that  there  is  an  extensive  chain  of 
islands,  beginning  to  the  west  of  the 
Caroline  Archipelago,  and  running 
through  Low  Archipelago — a  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles — the  whole 
family  of  which  belong  to  the  type 
denoting  depression  ;  whilst  there  is 
another  long  chain  of  islands,  corre- 
sponding or  parallel,  in  some  measure, 
with  the  first,  and  extending,  say 
from  Sumatra  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Friendly  Isles,  most  of  which  indicate, 
by  their  reefs,  that  they  belong  to  the 
type  denoting  elevation. 

The  general  coincidence,  therefore, 
of  fringing  reefs  with  raised  or  sta- 
tionary districts,  and  of  atolls  or 
lagoons  with  regions  which  appear 
to  be  subsiding,  affords  considerable 
support  to  the  theory  our  voyager  is 
maturing.  But  there  is  another  re- 
markable criterion,  which  in  due  time 
he  contrives  to  discover.  In  the  dis- 
tricts where  fringing  reefs  occur,  or 
where  the  coral  has  been  plainly  up- 
lifted, active  volcanoes  are  frequently 
established.  But  where  reefs  of  the 
contrary  character  prevail,  these 
agents  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found* 
Of  course,  where  a  volcano  presents 
itself  in  any  particular  locality,  and 
especially  if  it  happens  to  be  a  vol- 
cano in  a  state  of  activity,  this  shows 
that  the  subterranean  forces  are  dis- 
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posed  to  upheave  the  soil  above  them ; 
whereas,  if  volcanoes  are  wanting  in 
another  quarter,  or  if,  being  there, 
their  activity  has  ceased,  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  in  this  region  no  upward 
tendency  at  present  exists.  Now,  this 
test,  too,  is  in  striking  accordance 
with  geographical  fact.  The  two 
great  chains  of  reefs  already  men- 
tioned may  again  be  adduced.  In 
the  series  of  atolls  or  subsiding  islands 
extending  from  Caroline  Archipelago 
to  Low  Archipelago,  not  a  single 
working  volcano  is  to  be  detected 
within  several  hundred  miles  of  any 
moderate  cluster ;  whereas,  in  the 
band  or  series  of  isles  which  are  cha- 
racterised by  fringes,  numbers  of 
these  powerful  agents  are  busily  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  some  of  them,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Java,  the  subterranean 
forces  are  known  to  be  intensely  ener- 
getic. In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
pretty  authentic  conclusion,  that  whilst 
volcanoes  frequently  appear  in  those 
areas  where  the  crust  of  the  earth  is 
now,  or  has  recently  been,  in  upward 
motion,  "  they  are  invariably  absent  in 
those  where  the  surface  has  lately 
subsided,  or  is  still  subsiding."  * 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  remark,  that  whilst  busy 
volcanoes  are  thus  shown  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  the  presence  of  true 
atolls,  yet  at  one  period  the  theory 
most  in  fashion  assumed  that  all  coral- 
lagoons  were  mere  submarine  craters, 
whose  rims  had  been  coated  with  cal- 
careous matter  by  the  coral  polyps. 
However  plausible  this  hypothesis 
might  seem  when  applied  to  a  few 
particular  cases,  its  insufficiency  was 
soon  discovered  when  a  considerable 
number  of  reefs  had  been  compared, 
and  when  the  order  of  transition  from 
one  type  to  another  was  clearly  un- 
derstood. The  vast  size  of  some  of 
these  atolls — the  elongated  shape 
which  many  assume — the  mode  in 
which  they  are  frequently  clustered — 
the  precipitousness  of  their  flanks, 
rendered  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  treat  them  as  drowned  Etnas  or 
Heclas.  Then  the  equal  altitudes 
they  must  have  attained  as  submarine 
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mounts,  is  totally  inexplicable,  if  the 
fact  of  the  limited  operations  of  the 
polyps  be  admitted ;  for  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  imagine  that  thou- 
sands of  volcanic  cones  could  all  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  or  within, 
a  range  of  five-and-twenty  fathoms, 
and  yet  never  overtop  the  waves  to 
a  greater  height  than  a  dozen  feet. 
But,  above  all,  the  existence  of  coral 
rings,  with  land  in  the  interior — 
where,  if  the  theory  were  correct,  a 
large  cavity  should  have  taken  the 
place  of  primitive  rocks,  exhibiting  no 
signs  of  volcanic  action — has  proved 
utterly  fatal  to  the  theory.  It  is 
manifest  that  Tahiti,  for  example,  with 
its  lofty  mountains,  could  never  have 
been  the  centre-piece  of  a  huge  cra- 
ter ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  volcanic 
vent  would  not  assume  the  shape 
of  a  mere  moat,  like  the  girdle  of 
water  which  encompasses  an  ancient 
castle. 

Combining,  then,  the  various  data 
already  adduced,  and  observing  that 
there  is  a  general  harmony  in  the  re- 
sults, our  voyager  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  his  theory  has  now  been 
mounted  upon  a  tolerably  fair  basis 
of  facts.  He  has  explained  the  seem- 
ing paradoxes  which  thrust  them- 
selves upon  his  view  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  inquiry.  He  has  brought 
all  the  different  varieties  of  coral  for- 
mations under  the  grasp  of  one  law, 
and  shown  how,  by  the  continued 
operation  of  a  subsiding  force  and  the 
continued  addition  of  coral  skeletons, 
the  "fringing"  reef  would  pass  into 
an  "  encircling"  reef,  and  this  again, 
would  graduate  into  a  perfect  "atoll." 
It  is  true  that  in  doing  this  he  has 
been  compelled  to  draw  a  pretty  pic- 
ture of  the  fluctuations  to  which  the 
earth's  crust  is  exposed.  Large  areas 
are  supposed  to  sink  in  one  quarter, 
and  to  rise  in  another.  Here  and 
there  a  spot  which  has  once  been 
lowered  may  again  be  uplifted ;  and 
this  fitful  movement  may,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  be  repeated,  as  if  to  show 
what  "  ups-and-downs"  a  poor  island 
may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  He 
knows,  indeed,  that  his  theory  trenches 


*  Mr  DARWIN'S  Coral  Reefs,  p.  142.  The  only  supposed  exception  to  this  re- 
markable coincidence,  at  the  time  when  Mr  Darwin  wrote,  in  1842,  was  the  volcano 
of  Torres  Strait,  at  the  northern  point  of  Australia,  placed  on  the  borders  of  an 
area  of  subsidence  ;  but  it  has  been  since  proved  that  this  volcano  has  no  existence. 
Sir  CHARLES  LYELL'S  Principles  of  Geology.  8th  edit.  p.  767. 
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upon  the  marvellous.  Were  it  not 
for  the  light  which  geology  has  latterly 
thrown  upon  the  pranks  played  by  the 
Earth  in  its  youthfnl  days,  he  is  aware 
that  his  hypothesis  would  be  con- 
demned as  a  thing  far  too  romantic 
for  belief. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising 
circumstance,  after  all,  is,  that  such 
stupendous  structures  should  really 
be  fashioned  by  such  puny  artificers. 
When  he  turns  his  attention  to  the 
builders  themselves,  he  finds  that  they 
are  little  better  than  lumps  of  jelly.* 
The  workmen,  who  far  surpass,  in  the 
vastness  of  their  erections,  all  the 
proud  masonry  of  man,  belong  to  the 
lowest  classes  of  animated  things. 
They  are  half- plant,  half- animal. 
Until  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  indeed,  their  pretensions  to  a 
higher  dignity  than  that  of  marine 
vegetables  was  denied ;  and  when  a 
certain  M.  Peyssonel  interested  him- 
self on  their  behalf,  and  endeavoured 
to  raise  them  to  a  higher  position  in 
the  scale  of  organisation,  his  proposal 
was  treated  with  much  the  same  sort 
of  derision  as  if  he  had  demanded  the 
admission  of  monkeys  into  the  ranks 
of  humanity.  These  zoophytes  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  a  mere  visceral 
cavity,  containing  no  distinct  system 
of  vessels,  exhibiting  no  decided  ap- 
pearance of  nerves,  possessing  no 
other  senses  than  an  imperfect  touch 
and  taste,  and  certainly  manifesting 
no  distinction  of  sex.  They  are  simply 
digestive  sacs,  for  which  a  troop  of 
tentacles  are  continually  foraging : 
they  eat,  drink,  secrete  coral,  throw 
off  young  polyps,  and  die,  without  in 
general  wandering  an  inch  from  the 
place  where  they  were  produced. 

Of  all  living  things  we  should  least 
expect  that  creatures  so  imbecile  as 
these  would  be  able  to  run  up  great 
embankments  capable  of  repelling  bil- 
lows which  sometimes  roll  along  in  an 
unbroken  ridge  of  a  mile  or  two  in 
length,  or  of  resisting  a  surf  whose 
roar  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of 
eight  or  nine  miles.  That  a  feeble 
zoophyte  should  have  the  power  of 
breasting  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  did 
we  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  would  ap- 
pear a  more  preposterous  notion  than 
that  of  the  memorable  lady  who  at- 


tempted to  keep  the  Atlantic  out  of 
her  dwelling  with  a  mop.  No  other 
animals  seem  to  possess  a  faculty  at 
all  approaching  to  this :  none  exhibit 
a  constructive  propensity  which  leads 
to  such  massive  results.  The  bee,  for 
example,  produces  more  geometrical 
works,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of  a 
honeycomb  as  large  as  a  county,  or  a 
mountain  of  cells  as  tall  as  Skiddaw 
or  Snowdon.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
dream  of  fabricating  a  reef  of  sponge, 
though,  if  its  animal  character  be  ad- 
mitted, this  creature  will  almost  hold 
as  high  a  rank  in  life  as  the  coral 
polyp;  nor  would  it  be  pardonable  to 
imagine  that  such  a  miserable  mate- 
rial could  ever  become  the  basis  of  a 
new  island.  The  beaver,  it  is  true, 
executes  very  extensive  dams  ;  he  is 
an  excellent  carpenter — perhaps  the 
most  skilful  four-footed  artisan  with 
which  we  are  acquainted;  but  put 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  sea, 
to  erect  a  great  circular  rampart  fifty 
or  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  with 
the  billows  tumbling  about  his  ears 
continually,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
have  contracted  to  build  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  or  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house. In  fact,  if  we  consider  what 
difficulty  men  have  in  achieving  their 
simplest  specimens  of  marine  archi- 
tecture, it  may  be  said  that,  were  a 
whole  nation  of  human  beings  set  to 
work  in  the  Pacific,  they  could  not 
accomplish  one  of  the  colossal  enter- 
prises which  these  morsels  of  pulp 
silently  effect. 

What  renders  the  undertaking  more 
surprising  is,  that  these  soft-bodied 
things  have  to  make  rock  for  them- 
selves ;  they  have  to  provide  the  very 
stone  which  constitutes  the  edifice 
they  build ;  they  have  not  only  to  find 
straw  to  produce  their  bricks,  as  it 
were,  but  to  procure  the  clay  itself. 
The  hard  coral  composing  their  edi- 
fices is  the  internal  skeleton  of  the 
animals,  and  appears  to  be  a  secretion 
from  their  own  tissues.  Chemical 
analysis  has  shown  that  it  consists 
principally  of  carbonate  of  lime — up- 
wards of  95  parts  out  of  every  100 — 
including  also  small  quantities  of  sil- 
ica, alumina,  magnesia,  iron,  fluorine, 
and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  this  secreted  mat- 


*  This  expression,  as  applied  to  many  of  the  coral  polyps,  must  be    taken   in 
a  somewhat  qualified  sense.     Many  of  them  are  of  a  fleshy  consistence. 
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ter  is  harder  than  calcareous  spar  or 
common  marble — much  harder,  in- 
deed, says  Mr  Dana,  than  its  peculiar 
chemical  composition  will  explain. 
"  Using  an  iron  mortar,"  observes  Mr 
B.  Silliman,  junior,  "  in  the  earlier 
trials,  the  iron  pestle  was  roughened 
and  cut  under  the  resistance  of  the 
angular  masses  of  coral,  to  a  degree 
quite  remarkable,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  operated  on.  So 
much  iron  was  communicated  to  the 
powder  frotn  this  source,  that  recourse 
was  had  to  a  mortar  of  porcelain  ;  and 
even  this  was  not  proof  against  wear, 
the  porcelain  pestle  being  pitted  by 
the  repeated  blows.  The  more  por- 
ous species,  of  course,  were  crushed 
with  less  difficulty."  Whence,  then, 
do  the  animals  procure  the  materials 
which  they  fashion  into  such  dense 
and  enormous  piles  ?  Here  are  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  calcareous  matter 
heaped  up  by  their  agency,  and  yet 
there  is  no  visible  storehouse  from 
which  they  can  obtain  any  solid  sup- 
plies. For  as  the  land  subsides,  the 
builders  of  the  reef  are  cut  off  from 
the  shore:  there  is  little  but  coral 
beneath  them— there  is  nothing  but 
water  around  them.  It  must  there- 
fore be  from  the  billows  of  the  ocean 
that  the  creatures  possess  the  power 
of  picking  out  the  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  which  the  fluid  con- 
tains. Their  food  may,  of  course,  con- 
tribute to  the  supply ;  but  from  what 
source  again  did  the  minute  animals 
they  devour  procure  their  stock  of 
salts  and  earths  ? 

It  is  singular,  too,  to  observe  how 
limited  is  the  sphere  of  activity  assign- 
ed to  these  creatures.  In  order  to 
complete  a  reef,  it  is  not  sufficient  that 
one  tribe  or  species  alone  should  be 
employed ;  the  Madrepores,  Astrseas, 
and  Gemmipores  are  the  principal  ma- 
sons engaged;  but  each  structure  exhi- 
bits considerable  diversity  of  workmen. 
There  are  some  polyps,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  love  the  contention  of  the 
surf,  and  thrive  only  when  exposed  to 
the  play  of  the  waves  f  there  are 
others  which  covet  a  more  tranquil 
life,  and  prosper  only  in  the  peaceful 
lagoon.  Neither  could  change  places 
with  safety,  any  more  than  the  rein- 
deer could  barter  climates  with  the 
camel.  A  reef  might  almost  be  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  zones,  in  each 
of  which  a  particular  sort  of  coral 
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polyp  finds  its  appropriate  habitat. 
The  sea-front  of  the  ring  appears  to 
be  partitioned  into  belts,  like  the  ve- 
getable regions  on  the  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain. "The  corals  on  the  margin  of 
Keeling  Island,"  says  Mr  Darwin, 
"  occurred  in  zones:  thus  the  Porites 
and  Millepora  complanata  grow  to  a 
large  size  only  where  they  are  washed 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  are  killed  by  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air ;  whereas 
three  species  of  Nullipora  also  live 
amidst  the  breakers,  but  are  able  to 
survive  uncovered  for  a  part  of  each 
tide.  At  greater  depths  a  strong 
Madrepora  and  Millepora  alcicornis 
are  the  commonest  kinds,  the  former 
appearing  to  be  confined  to  this  part. 
Beneath  the  zone  of  massive  corals, 
minute  encrusting  corallines  and  other 
organic  bodies  live."  Thus,  even  in 
the  limited  range  allotted  to  these 
zoophytes,  we  have  a  minute  illustra- 
tion of  the  law  which  has  been  so  ad- 
mirably developed  by  Professor  Ed- 
ward Forbes — that  the  bed  of  the  sea 
exhibits  a  series  of  regions,  each 
peopled,  according  to  its  depth,  by  its 
peculiar  inhabitants. 

But  if  the  creatures  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  reefs  are 
restricted  to  so  narrow  a  field  of  exer- 
tion, a  very  peculiar  provision  has 
fitted  them  for  the  work  they  have  to- 
perform.  This  consists  in  what  is 
called  their  acrogenous  mode  of  in- 
crease. If,  for  example,  the  zoophytes 
assume  the  form  of  a  plant,  it  is  not 
the  whole  mass  which  is  alive,  but 
only  a  very  small  portion  at  the  sum- 
mit and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
stem  and  boughs  has  been  converted 
into  dead  coral.  To  grow,  with  themr 
is  therefore  to  mount.  The  skeleton 
of  the  young  animal  is  hoisted  upon 
that  of  its  defunct  predecessor.  Some 
zoophytes,  like  the  Goriiopores,  spring 
np  in  columns  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  and  to  each  of  these  coral 
pillars  a  capital  of  live  polyps,  two  or 
three  inches  in  extent,  is  affixed.  Or 
if  the  creatures  assume  a  more  clus- 
tered or  globular  form,  as  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  Astrasas,  Porites, 
and  others,  the  depth  of  life  in  the 
mass  is  extremely  small.  A  dome  of 
Astrseas,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  a  thin  film  of 
living  polyps,  extending  not  more 
than  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
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below  the  surface — a  solid  nucleus  of 
coral  being,  in  fact,  merely  coated  with 
vitality.  It  is  to  this  property  of  tip- 
ward  and  outward  growth  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  prodigious  power 
these  animals  possess.  Their  labours 
are  cumulative ;  and  hence,  though  in 
themselves  the  most  insignificant  of 
creatures,  they  are  enabled  to  heap 
up  tier  after  tier  of  skeletons,  until  the 
mountain  which  has  sunk  in  the  wa- 
ters is  rivalled  by  the  monument  they 
erect  upon  its  site. 

If  we  wish,  however,  to  form  some 
conception  of  the  marvels  which  these 
zoophytes  accomplish,  we  have  only 
to  remember  that  the  coral  formations 
in  the  Pacific  occupy  an  area  of  four 
or  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and 
then  to  imagine  what  a  picture  that 
ocean  would  exhibit  were  it  suddenly 
drained.  We  should  walk  amongst 
Luge  mounds  which  had  been  cased 
and  capped  with  the  stone  these  ani- 
mals had  secreted.  Prodigious  cones 
would  rise  from  the  ground,  all  tower- 
ing to  the  same  altitude,  and  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  sun  from  their 
white  summits  with  dazzling  inten- 
sity. Here  and  there  we  should  come 
to  a  huge  platform,  once  a  large 
island,  whose  peaks,  as  they  sank, 
were  clothed  in  coral,  and  then  pro- 
longed upwards  until  they  rose  before 
us  like  the  columns  of  some  huge 
temple  which  had  been  commenced 
by  the  Anakims  of  an  antediluvian 
world.  If,  as  Champollion  has  said, 
the  edifices  of  ancient  Egypt  seem  to 
have  been  designed  by  men  fifty  feet 


high,  here,  whilst  wandering  amongst 
these  strange  monuments,  we  might 
almost  fancy  that  beings  hundreds  of 
yards  in  stature  had  been  planting 
the  pillars  of  some  colossal  city,  which 
they  never  lived  to  complete.  But  the 
builders,  as  we  have  seen,  were  mere 
worms  ;  the  quarry  from  which  they 
dug  their  masonry  was  the  limpid 
wave ;  and  the  vast  structures  which 
have  been  calmly  upreared  in  the 
midst  of  a  tempestuous  sea,  are  the 
workmanship  of  creatures  which  pos- 
sess neither  bodily  strength  nor  high 
animal  instinct.  That  duties  so  im- 
portant should  have  been  assigned  to 
beings  so  lowly,  is  one  of  the  finest 
moral  facts  science  has  unfolded.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  coral  polyp, 
under  the  present  geological  dispen- 
sation, to  counteract  the  distant  vol- 
cano, and  to  repair  in  some  degree  the 
ravages  of  the  subterranean  fires.  Its 
task  is  to  fasten  upon  a  sinking  island, 
and  keep  its  top  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  The  haughtiest  of  physical  forces 
— that  which  sometimes  shakes  great 
continents — which  lifts  or  lowers  whole 
regions  in  a  night — is  often  kept  in 
check  by  the  industry  of  these  dimi- 
nutive things.  When  the  earth's  crust 
is  collapsing,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  the  com- 
mission is  not  given  to  any  gigantic 
workmen,  but  a  number  of  mere 
polyps  are  bid  to  labour  upon  the  sub- 
siding soil,  as  if  to  show  that  the 
Creator  could  employ  the  humblest  of 
His  creatures  in  executing  the  largest 
of  physical  undertakings. 


THE   AGED   DISCIPLE    COMFORTING. 

FEAR  not,  my  son ;  these  terrors  are  from  GOD. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  how,  when  Elijah  stood 
On  Horeb,  waiting  while  the  LORD  passed  by, 
Before  the  still  small  voice,  there  came  a  blast 
That  rent  those  ancient  mountains  ?  after  the  wind 
An  earthquake,  after  that  again  a  fire  ? 
Aye,  when  Christ  visits  first  a  sinful  heart, 
The  devils  that  abide  there  shake  with  fear ; 
Who  can  abide  his  coming  ? 

I  remember, 

(How  could  I  not  ?)  that,  in  his  days  of  flesh, 
We — even  we,  who  called  ourselves  his  friends — 
As  little  knew  him  as  dost  thou  to-day. 

In  a  dark  night  we  sailed  upon  the  lake, 
Alone,  not  knowing  where  our  Master  was. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  dark  our  lonely  hearts  ; 
A  moon  there  was,  but  low,  and  blurred  with  clouds  ; 
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Only  upon  the  horizon  lay  a  line, 

A  level  line  of  light,  which,  near  and  far, 

Marked  the  black  outline  of  the  eastern  hills. 

Stern  was  our  toil,  with  every  art  we  had 
To  speed  our  vessel ;  for  the  breeze  had  sunk, 
Or  only  came  by  snatches — till  the  rain — 
Then  flashed  the  incessant  lightnings,  then  the  hills 
Rang,  roared,  as  though  the  thunder  shattered  them  ; 
Then  surged  the  waves  against  the  opposite  wind, 
Battled  our  useless  cordage,  rent  our  sail, 
Rent,  flapping  in  the  tempest,  and  his  might 
Seized  on  our  boat,  and  drave  it  at  his  will. 

No  man  was  free  from  fear  ;  we  knew  too  well 
Those  treacherous  waves  ;  and  He,  whose  master  voice 
Had  laid  them  cowering  at  his  feet,  like  dogs, 
Where  was  He  now  ? — In  some  lone  mountain  wood 
He  communed  with  his  Father  and  the  angels, 
And  knew  not  that  we  perished  there  alone. 
Alas  !  far  otherwise  when  in  the  stern 
He  slept,  amid  the  hubbub  of  the  storm, 
As  if  on  priceless  couches,  in  the  pomp 
Of  Herod's  palace ;  now  He  was  afar, 
Each  of  us  felt  the  terror  of  the  night, 
And  each  one  acted  as  his  nature  was. 

One  fell  to  prayer ;  one  muttered  instant  vows  ; 
Another  lay  and  wept  aloud ;  some  few 
Deemed  that  the  gale  was  transient,  and  sate  still 
Watching  their  idle  nets ;  some,  bolder,  strove 
To  save  the  canvass,  and  the  labouring  mast. 

Amongst  the  band  were  two,  forever  first ; 
One  was  a  reverend  man,  of  ripening  years, 
Whose  steel-grey  beard  fell  on  his  fisher's  coat, 
Even  to  his  belt ;  the  other  was  a  youth, 
Whose  face,  made  ruddy  by  the  genial  suns 
Of  five- and- twenty  summers,  always  shone 
A  God- wove  banner  of  celestial  love. 

These  two  were  working  still,  to  save  the  ship, 
When  the  cry  rose,  "  A  spirit ! "    There  it  walked, 
Or  seemed  to  walk,  the  waters,  and  drew  near. 
Then  he  that  wore  the  fisher's  coat  cried  out ; 
"  If  not  to  be  afraid  be  brave,"  he  said, 
"  When  fear  were  preservation,  be  not  bold ; 
What  men  could  do  we  have  done ;  now  let  be, 
Lest  haply  we  be  found  to  fight  with  GOD." 
Thus  spake  he  ;  but  we  lay  down,  motionless, 
Struck  by  despair,  and  waited  for  our  end  : 
Only  the  young  man  bared  his  trusting  brow. 

Then  spake  the  Form  majestic  : 

"  It  is  I ; 

Be  of  good  cheer ;"  and  then  we  knew  our  Lord, 
And  took  him  up  into  the  ship  with  us, 
And  fell  before  him  worshipping,  and  said, 
"  Ah,  doubt  is  dead  ;  ah,  blessed  Son  of  God ! " 

Thus  scant  of  faith  were  we,  and  ignorant 
That  he  was  with  us,  when  we  saw  him  not, 
Or  deemed  him  but  some  spirit  of  evil,  sent 
To  make  complete  the  horrors  of  the  night. 

Our  hearts  calmed  with  the  waters,  we  were  saved, 
And  knew  our  Master's  power,  and  blessed  his  love, 
And,  lo  I  were  landed  at  the  wished-for  shore. 

H.  G.  K. 
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THE   EXTENT  AND  THE   CAUSES   OF  OUR   PROSPERITY. 
TO   THE   EDITOR    OF   BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 


THE  majority  of  the  Legislature 
and  of  the  great  Conservative  party 
throughout  the  country  have  declared, 
either  openly  or  tacitly,  that  our  pre- 
sent   commercial   policy  cannot    be 
reversed ;  and,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  people,  such  submission  was 
almost  inevitable.    Whatever  might 
be  the  convictions  of  Conservative 
statesmen  as  to  the  working  and  ten- 
dency of  Free  Trade,  the  expression 
of  those  convictions,  and  evidence, 
however  strong,  in  support  of  them, 
would  have  fallen  idly  upon  the  ear 
of  the  masses,  taught  as  they  have 
been — and,  indeed,  are  predisposed — 
to  jump  to  the  nearest  conclusion, 
when  tracing  effects  to  their  causes. 
They  see  the  outward    and  visible 
marks    of    prosperity    accumulating 
around  them  on  every  side.     Blue 
books  and  merchants'  and  brokers' 
circulars  at  length  speak  the  same 
language  and  tell  the  same  story  of  a 
widely-spread  prosperity,  which  every 
man  hears  boasted  of  in  his  daily 
avocations,  whilst  exulting  Liberalism 
continually  proclaims   to  the  world 
the  coexisting  fact  of  free  imports.   It 
is  of  no  avail  to  remind  those  men 
that  the  prosperity  in  question  is  not 
that  which  they  predicted  or  antici- 
pated; that  it  is  not  the  prosperity 
meant  by  the  men  whose  most  loudly- 
urged  inquiry  was,  "How  can  we 
compete  with  the   foreigner,   whilst 
food  is  at  war  prices  ?  "     It    is  of 
no  avail  to  remind  them  that   the 
foreigner  has  not,  as  was  promised 
us,  reciprocated  our  generous  policy, 
and  that  the  tariffs  of  the  world  are 
still  maintained  in  their   restrictive 
character ;  or  to  point  to  the  palpable 
fact    that  we   have   not    even  that 
" cheapness"  of  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life,  which  was  held 
up  as  the  great  boon  to  be  achieved 
by  Free  Trade  legislation.    The  argu- 
ments,   assumed    to    be    conclusive, 
brought  to  bear  against  those  who  still 
adhere  to  the  principles  which  they 
have  all  along  maintained,  are  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise of  the  country  is  extending — 


that  our  population  is  fully  employed 
— that  the  revenue  increases  in  elas- 
ticity— that  property  of  every  descrip- 
tion maintains  its  value — and  that, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  there  is  scarcely  a  cry  of  suffer- 
ing raised  which  is  not  at  once 
drowned  by  counter  acclamations  of 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  community. 

Whilst  statesmen,  however,  are 
forbearing,  and  refrain  from  active 
opposition  to  the  conclusions,  be  they 
founded  on  delusion  or  not,  drawn  by 
the  advocates  of  onward  policy  in  the 
direction  of  Free  Trade,  it  is  the  legi- 
timate province  of  the  political  essay- 
ist to  investigate/acfe,  which  lie  below 
the  surface  from  which  ordinary  in- 
quirers derive  their  arguments,  and  to 
take  care  that  such  facts  are  brought 
with  sufficient  prominency  before  the 
public.  The  suppressio  veri  has  ever 
been  a  favourite  weapon  of  casuists ; 
and  when  we  see  that  a  precisely 
opposite  result  is  admitted  by  all 
parties  to  have  followed  the  adoption 
of  a  given  policy,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  some  suppression  of  the 
truth  has  taken  place  as  to  the  facts, 
or  that  they  do  not  legitimately  lead 
to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 
We  see  at  the  present  moment  high 
prices  of  every  commodity  prevailing, 
whereas  we  were  assured  that  low 
prices  would  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  consumers.  We 
have  dear  labour  in  every  department 
of  industry,  instead  of  the  cheap 
labour  which  the  capitalist  made  no 
secret  of  expecting  as  the  result  of 
free  imports  of  foreign  food.  We 
have  high  freights  for  our  shipping, 
both  inwards  and  outwards,  yet  both 
Free-Traders  and  Protectionists  pro- 
phesied low  freights  as  the  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
We  have  well-employed  artisans,  not- 
withstanding the  anticipated  displace- 
ment of  their  labour  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  manufactured  articles. 
Lastly,  the  British  farmer  is  not 
ruined;  a  good  Providence  has  pro- 
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tected  the  tiller  of  the  soil  from  the 
annihilation  which  was  predicted  for 
him ;  and  he  is  enabled  indirectly,  by 
high  prices  of  certain  portions  of  his 
produce,  to  wring  an  ample  reward 
for  his  industry  from  the  consuming 
classes.  The  obvious  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  state  of  things  is 
that  some  circumstance  or  circum- 
stances, previously  unforeseen,  have 
interfered  to  derange  and  falsify  the 
calculations  of  both  the  great  opposing 
parties  in  the  country ;  and  it  is  most 
desirable  to  know  what  are  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  what  their  past  and 
probable  future  operation. 

To  arrive  at  the  solution  of  these 
questions,  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
refer  to  a  notice  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  condition  of  the  country 
given  in  this  Magazine  in  June  1851, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  years  ago. 
At  that  period,  as  admitted  by  the 
circulars  of  our  leading  merchants, 
brokers,  and  manufacturers,  we  were 
in  anything  rather  than  a  condition  of 
general  prosperity.  Importation  of 
foreign  produce  was  unattended  with 
profit,  the  export  trade  to  foreign 
markets  was  equally  unprofitable,  and 
the  home  demand,  both  for  produce 
and  manufactures,  was  seriously  re- 
stricted. With  respect  to  the  latter, 
an  eminent  Manchester  firm,  Messrs 
M'Nair,  Greenhow,  and  Irvine,  re- 
ported in  their  circular  of  March  31, 
1851  —  "The  market  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  Complaints  to  this  effect 
are  very  frequent,  and  determined 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reducing  the 
production  of  cloth  of  certain  deescrip- 
tions  are  becoming  general  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers,  who  assign,  with 
reason,  their  inability  to  render  their 
manufactures  remunerative.  Vitality 
is  wanted,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
approaching  to  a  demand  for  the 
country  trade  contributes  necessarily 
to  aggravate  and  deepen  the  dissatis- 
faction."  The  Shipping  Interest 
was  at  that  time  in  a  most  dis- 
astrous condition,  freights  being  re- 
duced in  many  cases  fully  50  per 
cent,  and  far  below  the  remunerative 
point.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
country  five  years  after  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  two  years  after 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  interest,  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
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low  freights  in  1851 — particularly  for 
long  voyages  —  were  very  generally 
attributed  to  the  competition  of  the 
American  shipowner,  who,  having  a 
valuable  passenger  and  carrying  trade 
secured  to  him  by  the  new  conquests 
of  his  countrymen  in  California,  could 
afford  to  bring  return  cargoes  from 
India,  China,  and  the  markets  of  the 
Pacific,  at  much  lower  rates  than 
British  shipowners.  The  changed 
fortunes  of  the  latter  class  afford  strik- 
ing testimony  of  the  fact  that  their 
prosperous  position,  at  all  events,  is 
not  attributable  to  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures, or  to  legislation  of  any  kind. 
A  few  months  after  the  ruinous  period 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  coun- 
try was  electrified  by  intelligence  of 
the  discovery  in  our  Australian  pos- 
sessions of  wealth  equal  in  amount,  if 
not  even  superior,  to  that  which  was 
being  gathered  by  the  adventurers 
in  California ;  and  although  at  first 
doubts  were  expressed  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  intelligence,  a  large  emi- 
gration to  those  colonies  at  once  set 
in,  which  has  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  ceased 
to  hear  of  shipping  lying  idle  in  the 
docks  of  our  leading  seaports.  We 
ceased  to  hear  of  our  seamen  entering 
into  the  service  of  rival  countries. 
Our  building-yards,  both  at  home  and 
in  the  American  colonies,  became 
scenes  of  unprecedented  activity ;  and 
every  branch  of  industry  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  shipping, 
was  placed  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  this  new  trade,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  amount  of  shipping  which 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  for 
Australia,  since  the  first  of  January 
1852,  to  the  end  of  July  1853,  was 
175  ships  of  138,500  tons  register. 
These  were  exclusively  passenger- 
ships.  If  we  add  40  more  as  the  num- 
ber taking  cargo  or  cabin  passengers 
alone,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
Government  officer's  returns,  we  have 
in  round  numbers  215  ships  with  a 
tonnage  of  170,000  tons,  from  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  engaged  in  this  new 
trade.  The  departures  from  London 
and  other  ports,  of  which  we  have 
not  at  hand  correct  returns,  but  which 
very  materially  exceed  those  of  Liver- 
pool, will  swell  the  amount  of  tonnage 
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to  about  500,000  tons.  Of  the  ship- 
ping from  Liverpool,  52  vessels — in 
all,  46,000  tons — have  been  chartered 
by  Government  for  the  conveyance  of 
Irish  and  Scptch  emigrants  chiefly, 
sent  out  by  the  Emigration  Board. 
There  were  loading  in  Liverpool,  on 
the  8th  inst.,  48  ships,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  33,369  tons. 
Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  the  peculiar  temptations 
which  present  themselves  to  our  sea- 
men to  desert  when  they  arrive  in 
the  colony,  and  proceed  to  the  dig- 
gings, the  wages  paid  them  have  been 
nearly  double  the  average  paid  for 
other  voyages. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  prosperity 
of  one  great  interest  in  the  country 
distinctly  accounted  for,  with  which 
Free  Trade  has  manifestly  no  con- 
nexion. Australia  has  saved  the 
British  shipowner  from  ruin;  and  it 
has  done  more.  An  increasing  popula- 
tion, attracted  to  the  colony  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  be- 
come large  consumers  of  British  pro- 
ducts, and  promise  at  no  distant  date 
to  be.  still  larger  consumers.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1851  we  exported 
to  Australia  3,003,699  yards  of  plain 
calicoes,  and  3,611,751  yards  of  print- 
ed and  dyed  calicoes.  In  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1852  the  exports 
were  1,453,079  yards  of  plain,  and 
5,683,822  yards  of  printed  and  dyed 
calicoes;  and  in  the  six  months  just 
ended  they  have  in  creased  to  6,856,010 
yards  of  plain,  and  5,751,431  yards 
of  printed  and  dyed.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  quantity  of  these 
goods  taken  as  outfits  by  emigrants, 
and  the  stocks  which  may  have 
gone  from  our  Indian  and  other  mar- 
kets. The  hardware  trade  of  Bir- 
mingham has  been  largely  benefited 
by  the  consumption  of  Australia ;  and, 
in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of 
industry  in  this  country  which  it  has 
not  stimulated.  Even  the  farmer 
owes  to  it  much  of  his  present  position. 

First  six  months  of  1851,      . 

,,      1852,      . 

„  „      1853,      . 

The  shipments  to  that  country  are 
still  being  made  on  so  extended  a  scale 
that,  whilst  every  sailing  vessel  which 
can  be  secured  is  promptly  filled  up  at 
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The  absorption  of  agricultural  labour 
by  the  diggings  of  Australia,  from 
which  colony  we  derive  the  finest 
wools  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  has,  by  raising  the  price 
of  those  wools,  encouraged  the  sub- 
stitution of  an,  inferior  article.  This 
cause,  and  the  great  increase  in  the 
home  consumption,  a  portion  of  which 
increase  has  been  taken  by  emigrants 
'  in  the  shape  of  slops,  blankets,  &c., 
has  contributed  materially  to  raise  the 
value  of  our  own  produce.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  advance  is  thus  stated  by 
a  leading  firm  in  the  wool  trade  in 
Liverpool  —  **  The  advance  in  the 
value  of  the  various  kinds  of  Bri- 
tish sheep's  wool,  from  August  1851 
to  August  1853,  varies  from  30  to  40 
per  cent.  Production  has  not  de- 
creased, but  perhaps  the  contrary, 
while  consumption  is  very  much  in- 
creased." Farm  produce  of  all  kinds 
— butter,  cheese,  bacon,  &c. — have 
found  in  the  colony  a  new  market, 
which  has  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  high  prices  existing  at  home. 
If  we  turn  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, we  suspect  it  will  be  found  that 
much  of  its  present  boasted  prosperity 
is  attributable  to  other  causes  than  our 
Free-Trade  policy.  We  have  had  a 
considerable  increase  in  our  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year ;  but 
when  we  inquire  to  what  countries 
this  increase  has  gone,  we  find  that 
nearly  the  whole  has  gone  to  four — 
viz.,  the  United  States,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
three  last  we  may  certainly  exclude 
from  the  countries  whose  increased 
dealings  with  us  are  at  all  distinctly 
traceable  to  Free  Trade.  We  have 
therefore  to  examine  how  far  those  of 
America  can  properly  be  so  considered. 
The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  that 
country,  as  given  in  Burn's  Monthly* 
Colonial  Circular  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1851, 1852,  and  1853,  were 
as  follows : — 


Plain  Calicoes. 

6,580,713  yds. 

8,928,610     „ 
26,428,896     „ 


Printed  and  Dyed. 
21,078,887  yds 
22,144,002     „ 
49,478,800     „ 


high  rates  of  freight,  the  steamers  are 
actually  compelled  to  shut  out  goods, 
although  the  rates  have  lately  been 
advanced  to  £5  per  ton  for  those 
2s 
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chiefly  of  the  class  called  "fine,"  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  at  present 
lying  in  Liverpool  for  shipment  by  the 
**  Cunard"  line  of  mail  boats,  more 
cargo  of  this  description  than  can  go 
for  three  weeks  to  come ;  and  the 
consignees  of  the  American  or  "  Col- 
lins "  line  had  recently  a  lottery  in 
their  office,  to  decide  whose  goods 
were  to  go  by  the  steamer  then  load- 
ing. To  what  cause,  then,  can  we 
attribute  this  amazing  increase  of 
our  exports  to  America  ?  It  cannot 
be  the  operation  of  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures in  this  country  which  has  en- 
abled America  to  take  from  us,  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1853,  twenty  mil- 
lion yards  of  plain,  and  nearly  twenty- 
eight  and  a  half  million  yards  of 
printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  more  than 
in  1851.  We  have  not  extended  to 
her,  in  particular,  any  material  con- 
cessions since  the  latter  year.  We 
have  not  been  greater  importers  of 
her  bread-stuffs,  or  of  any  other  ar- 
ticle of  her  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  cotton.  Of  this  great  staple 
the  clearances  from  all  the  ports  of 
the  Union  to  this  country,  from  1st 
September  1852  to  5th  July  1853,  were 
1,617,000  bales,  against  1,577,160 
bales  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1851-2,  and  1,285,173  bales  in  that 
of  1850-51  ;  snowing  an  excess  this 
year  of  39,840  bales  over  last,  and 
331,827  bales  over  1851.  This  may 
account  in  part  for  the  increased  pur- 
chases of  America  from  the  British 
manufacturer  ;  but,  on  the  same 
grounds,  she  must  also  have  increased 
her  purchases  from  other  countries ; 
for  we  find  that,  whilst  her  excess  of 
exports  to  Great  Britain  was  331,827 
bales  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1851,  the  excess  to  "all  countries" 
was  533,386  bales,  showing  that  other 
countries  had  also  received  increased 


1853, 
1852, 
1851, 


Mobile  Fair. 
,6|d.  to  6|d. 
5£d.  to  5|d. 
Sid.  to  5id. 


supplies  to  the  extent  of  201,559 
bales  :  and  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
of  those  countries  have  been  legislat- 
ing of  late  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade:  The  conclusion  which  it 
strikes  us  as  most  likely  to  be  correct, 
as  to  the  cause  of  our  increased  ex- 
ports to  America,  is  that  something 
has  occurred  to  improve  the  condition 
and  enlarge  the  consuming  power  of 
that  country.  Such,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case  ;  for  with 
the  comparatively  light  import  of 
British  fabrics  in  1851,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  American  market  for  those 
fabrics  ?  We  have  it  thus  stated  by 
the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
of  the  16th  of  April  in  that  year,  as 
quoted  in  the  article  to  which  we  have 
before  referred  —  "The  very  heavy 
sales  made  of  domestic  light  prints 
have  put  an  end  to  all  inquiry  for 
the  foreign  article  ;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  case  of  English  prints  that  will 
bring  prime  cost,  whilst  the  majority 

must  suffer  a  heavy  loss 

Nor  is  the  prospect  better  for  ging- 
hams ;  few,  if  any,  bring  cost  and 
charges" 

It  is  true  that  reference  was  made 
by  the  American  writer  to  accidental 
causes,  which  were  alleged  to  have 
produced  this  unprofitable  state  of 
business  in  1851 ;  but  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  there  must  have  been  be- 
sides a  want  of  the  power  to  buy — 
and  it  is  the  fact  that  there  was  such 
a  want — compared  with  that  which 
exists  at  present.  The  American 
planters  have  had,  since  1851,  two 
crops  of  cotton,  in  succession,  larger 
than  were  ever  raised  before,  which 
have  been  sold,  especially  the  last,  at 
higher  prices  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1851 — a  year  of  short  crop, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  made  up  to  the  30th  ult.  :— 


The  American  farmer  also  has  had  this 
year  considerably  enhanced  prices  of 
grain  of  all  kinds — cheese,  butter,  pork, 
beef,  and  other  produce — for  which 
large  markets  have  been  opened  in 
California  and  Australia.  Emigra- 
tion has  greatly  swelled  the  num- 


Orleans  Fair. 
6£d.  to  7d. 
6|d.  to  6|d. 
5|d.  to  5|d. 


Crop  to  July  5. 
3,1 72,000  bales. 
2,963,324      „ 
2,273,106      „ 


ber  of  the  population,  and  thus  in- 
creased domestic  consumption.  Em- 
ployment throughout  the  Union  is 
ample,  every  fresh  body  of  labour- 
ers, as  soon  as  they  are  landed,  being 
sought  out  and  engaged  at  good  wages 
for  the  various  railways,  canals,  and 
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other  public  "works,  which  arc  con- 
structing in  almost  every  state.  Ca- 
lifornia, with  its  vast  mineral  wealth, 
is  exercising  an  almost  inconceivable 
influence  throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent, enlarging  and  rendering  more 
secure  its  monetary  resources,  stimu- 
lating domestic  enterprise,  and  fur- 
nishing that  which  a  new  country 
most  urgently  requires — the  means  of 
extending  its  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  not  the  Free-Trade  policy  of  Great 
Britain  per  se,  if  indeed  at  all,  which 
has  rendered  the  United  States  better 
customers  of  Great  Britain,  but  mainly 
the  increased  and  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people  —  a 
prosperity  which,  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  statesman,  is 
coexistent  with  a  strictly  protected 
domestic  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  industrial  portion  of  the 
community  in  our  own  country  by 
the  increased  demand  for  British 
productions  to  supply  the  wants  of 
America  and  Australia,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  some  other  important 
circumstances  which  have  been  in 
operation  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years.  We  have  recently  been  send- 
ing away  to  our  North  American  Co- 
lonies, to  the  United  States,  and,  for 
two  years  past,  to  Australia,  large 
numbers  of  our  population,  and  par- 
ticularly of  that  portion  of  them  whose 
position  at  home  may  be  termed  one 
of  struggling  for  the  means  of  living. 
Large  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland,  once 
thronged  with  this  class,  are  at  pre- 
sent almost  literally  unpeopled  ;  and 
from,  England  and  Scotland  many 
thousands  of  able-bodied  labourers, 
skilled  artisans,  and  small  'farmers, 
have  swelled  the  tide  of  emigration. 
It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  this 
is  not  a  sign  of  prosperity  at  home. 
These  classes  confessedly  left  their 
native  soil  because  it  no  longer  af- 
forded remunerative  employment  for 
their  industry.  Yet,  indirectly,  an 
increased  prosperity  has  been  the 
result  of  their  departure,  especially  in 
our  large  towns  and  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  We  feel  no  longer 
the  pressure  upon  the  labour  market 
of  continual  immigration  from  Ireland 
to  this  country  of  a  semi-pauper  class, 
ready  to  accept  employment  at  the 
very  lowest  rate  of  wages  upon  which 


life  can  be  supported  by  the  coarsest 
description  of  food.  The  visits  of 
Irish  agricultural  labourers  are  now 
decreasingyear  by  year ;  and  although 
many  still  come  to  settle  amongst  us, 
and  to  partake  with  our  own  working 
classes  of  the  advantages  of  continu- 
ous employment,  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  that  low  scale  of  re- 
muneration for  which  they  were  for- 
merly content  to  labour. 

The  comparative  dearness  of  what 
used  to  be  their  staple  article  of  food 
— the  potato — has  driven  them,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  higher  scale  of  living.  They 
have  imbibed,  even  in  their  own  work- 
houses, the  taste  for  aliments  similar 
to  those  upon  which  the  English  la- 
bourer is  fed.  In  proof  of  this  change, 
which  has  been  taking  place  in  Ire- 
land during  the  past  few  years,  we 
may  point  to  the  fact  of  that  country 
having  ceased  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
ply the  British  markets  with  cereal 
productions,  and  to  its  diminished  ex- 
ports of  other  descriptions  of  farm 
produce ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  this 
has  been  altogether  caused  by  dimin- 
ished production.  The  result  is  felt 
upon  their  arrival  in  this  country,  by 
the  Irish  emigrants  speedily  falling 
into  the  scale  of  living,  and  demand- 
ing the  same  wages,  as  our  own  la- 
bouring classes.  To  the  causes  referred 
to  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attri- 
buted the  improved  condition  of  those 
classes  generally  in  every  department 
of  industry.  Labour  is  no  longer  in 
excess  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  com- 
mands a  higher  rate  of  remuneration. 
An  additional  portion  of  the  working 
masses,  too,  have  become  consumers 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produce 
and  manufactures,  and  hence  some  of 
those  marks  of  prosperity  which  poli- 
tical economists  see  in  increased  im- 
ports and  customs,  and  excise  receipts, 
and  attribute  exclusively  to  the  ope- 
ration of  Free  Trade.  We  have  got 
rid  of  the  surplus  portion  of  our  labour- 
ing masses  ;  and,  as  the  result,  those 
who  remain  to  us  are  better  employed 
at  better  wages. 

The  operation  of  this  change,  so  far 
as  regards  the  revenue,  the  importing 
merchant,  and  the  manufacturer,  is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Below  a  certain  scale  of  wages 
the  working  classes  contribute  almost 
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nothing  to  the  revenue,  or  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  importer,  and  comparatively 
little  to  those  of  the  manufacturer ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land had  ever  been  hitherto  below  that 
scale,  where  they  Avere  in  receipt  of 
wages  at  all.  Any  addition  to  such 
wages,  half  of  which  at  least  is  ex- 
pended upon  customable  or  exciseable 
commodities,  tells  immediately  upon 
revenue  and  upon  the  profits  of  im- 
ports ;  whilst  the  remainder  is  probably 
expended  upon  the .  consumption  of 
home  productions,  and  thus  further 
stimulates  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
ducing classes.  The  comforts  of  life 
are  sought  for,  instead  of  the  mere 
necessaries  being  endured ;  and,  vir- 
tually, an  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourer  becomes  a  real 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  United  States  are  ex- 
periencing this  fact  in  the  immense 
consumption  of  every  description  of 
produce  and  manufactures  by  her  pros- 
perous gold  miners  in  California ;  and 
Great  Britain  is  experiencing  it  also 
in  the  consumption  of  the  settlers  in 
the  gold  regions  of  Australia.  Our 
merchants  had  paused  in  their  ship- 
ments to  that  colony.  They  feared 
that  they  might  have  glutted  its  mark- 
ets. In  doing  this  they  had  simply 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  a  highly  pros- 
perous community  consumes  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  commodities  of  all 
kinds,  which  suffices  for  the  wants  of 
the  same  number  of  individuals  pro- 
hibited by  their  position  from  indulg- 
ing the  tastes  and  desires  natural  to 
them.  A  few  hundred  thousand  of 
diggers  in  Australia,  with  Anglo-Saxon 
habits,  gathering  each  their  ounce  of 
gold  per  day,  are  equal  to  as  many 
millions  of  rice- eating  Hindoos  in 
India,  or  opium -smokers  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire. 

Since  these  remarks  were  written, 
they  have  received  a  very  striking 
confirmation  from  the  circular  of 
Messrs  W.  Murray,  Eoss,  and  Co.» 
commission  merchants  of  Melbourne, 
dated  20th  May.  After  referring  to 
the  high  prices  existing  in  Melbourne, 
and  the  rapidity  Avith  which  the  sup- 
plies of  goods  which  had  arrived  up 
to  that  date  had  been  taken  off,  the 
writer  proceeds,  with  respect  to  the 
apprehended  glut  to  be  created  by  the 
large  shipments  known  to  be  on  the 


way — "  Great  though  the  quantity 
of  goods  to  come  forward  may  be,  it 
is  yet  equally  evident  that  consump- 
tion will  keep  pace  with,  if  it  do  not 
exceed,  the  import.  The  fact,  more- 
over, must  not  be  omitted  out  of  the 
calculations  of  operators  at  foreign 
ports,  that  the  exorbitant  rates  cur- 
rent in  Melbourne  have  attracted  such 
large  importations  from  all  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  that  the  markets 
of  every  one  of  them  are  more  bare 
of  commodities  than  our  own.  The 
consequence  will  be,  that  as  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal recipient  ports  for  foreign  mer- 
chandise, large  transhipments  must 
be  made  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
our  extraordinary  demand  has  created. 
The  European  population  of  the  Aus- 
tralias  is  estimated  at  600,000,  the  con- 
suming power  of  whom  is  equal  to  at 
least  three  times  as  many  in  England. 
Therefore,  the  wants  of  a  population, 
equivalent  to  1,500,000  at  home,  have 
to  be  provided  for.  The  immense 
addition  which  will  also  be  made  to 
these  numbers  by  the  rapid  immigra- 
tion which  is,  and  will  continue  flow- 
ing from  the  mother  country  and  else- 
where, must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  average  immigration  has 
latterly  been  about  3000  souls  per 
week.  No  diminution  is  expected ; 
on  the  contrary,  an  increase  is  ex- 
pected. Some  idea  of  the  probable 
increase  of  the  population  during  this 
year  may  be  formed  from  knowing  the 
increase  which  took  place  during  the 
last  year  in  Victoria  alone,  namely  r 
100,000.  As  respects  our  power  of 
consumption,  nothing  need  be  feared  by 
the  foreign  shippers ;  all  the  goods  that 
come  forward  will  be  wanted"  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  described  to  be  thus 
rapidly  increasing,  have  Anglo-Saxon 
tastes,  and  consume  principally  Bri- 
tish articles  of  the  best  description, 
we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  if  pre- 
sent prices  at  home,  especially  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  are  not  only  main- 
tained, but  very  materially  enhanced. 
We  find,  from  the  same  circular, 
that  Australia  is  diverting  from  this 
country  a  large  portion  of  our  usual 
supplies  of  flour,  cheese,  &c.,  which 
we  should  otherwise  have  received 
from  the  United  States,  thus  account- 
ing for  the  advance  in  prices  in  the 
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British  market  already  experienced. 
All  other  commodities,  whether  of 
British,  colonial,  or  purely  foreign  pro- 
duction, are  bringing  enormous  rates 
in  that  country.  English  products, 
however,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  hams, 
bacon,  &c.,  are  those  most  materially 
increased  in  value ;  and  large  quan- 
tities must  go  out  to  meet  the  de-  • 
mand,  thus  trenching  still  more  upon 
the  amount  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  which  are  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  our  consuming 
•classes. 

That,  under  all  these  circumstances 
'Combined,  we  have  a  high  range  of 
prices  of  produce  existing,  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at;  but,  whilst  we 
must  decline  to  admit  that  such  high 
prices  are  attributable  to  our  adoption 
of  a  Free-Trade  policy,  we  are  rather 
doubtful  of  the  fact  that  they  are  alto- 
gether the  result  of  the  undeniably- 
increased  consumption  of  our  popula- 
tion. Other  causes  are  operating, 
which  account,  in  part,  for  such  high 
prices,  irrespective  of  those  which  are 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  that  policy, 
and  of  those  who  attribute  them  to 
the  prosperous  condition  of  the  conn- 
try.  We  have  had,  during  the  pre- 
sent year  and  a  portion  of  the  last, 
decreased  imports  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  foreign  produce.  Thus 
we  have  received  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  Clyde, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1853, 
only  100,080  hhds.  and  13,065  tierces 
of  West  India  sugar  against  an  im- 
port of  122,300  hhds.  and  15,685  tierces 
during  the  corresponding  months  of 
1852.  We  have  received  of  Bengal 
and  Madras  sugar  401,970  bags,  &c. 
against  526,345  last  year.  From 
the  Mauritius  our  receipts  have  been 
777,900  against  708,730  mats,  &c. ; 
and  from  Java,  and  our  other  East 
Indian  possessions  62,360  bags,  &C. 
against  88,915  last  year.  Decreased 
stocks  and  advanced  prices  naturally 
follow  such  a  state  of  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  both  increased 
imports  and  stocks  of  Havana,  Brazil, 
and  other  foreign  sugar — which,  how- 
ever, being  chiefly  used  for  refining 
purposes  and  for  export,  is  not  so  cor- 
rect an  index  of  the  consuming  power 
of  our  home  population.  We  have  a 
slightly  increased  import  of  colonial 
molasses,  and  a  considerable  decrease 
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of  stocks.  Our  imports  of  colonial 
rum  have  been  19,330  puncheons  only 
against  23,450  puncheons  last  year, 
whilst  the  stocks  are  only  15,530 
against  25,695  last  year.  The  causes 
of  this  decline  in  the  productiveness 
of  our  West  Indian  possessions,  as 
well  as  in  our  imports  from  the  East 
Indies,  need  scarcely  be  glanced  at ; 
and,  as  a  just  retribution,  we  find  that 
the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  to 
the  most  important  of  the  former — Ja- 
maica—have fallen  off  from  2,413,611 
yards  of  plain  cottons,  and  2,036,598 
yards  of  printed  and  dyed,  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1851,  to  874,382  yards 
of  plain,  and  888,565  yards  of  printed 
and  dyed  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1 853.  Of  another  important  article 
— tea — our  imports  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  present  year  have 
been  less  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  viz.  30,086,000  Ib. 
in  1853  against  32,867,000  in  1852 : 
and  prices  have  been  enhanced  in  part 
by  the  civil  war  going  on  in  China,  and 
by  the  effect  of  the  reduction  made  in 
the  duty  by  Mr  Gladstone's  Budget. 
Dried  fruit,  which  was  cheapened  by 
the  Tariff  of  1841-2,  has  advanced 
enormously  in  price;  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  such  increase  has  been  a 
blight,  which  has  occurred  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  supply  of  many 
articles  of  home  produce,  too, — such 
as  butchers'  meat,  butter,  bacon,  &c. 
—has  been  limited  by  the  wet  season 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  which 
was  unfavourable  to  every  description 
of  agricultural  produce.  All  these  are 
distinctly  exceptional  causes  of  appa- 
rent prosperity,  as  shown  by  high 
prices  of  commodities,  and  have  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade  v.  Protection. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  increased  production  of  gold  in 
California  and  Australia  has  produced, 
in  inflating  prices  by  enlarging  the 
basis  of  our  monetary  circulation. 
Political  economists  of  our  modern 
school  persist  in  treating  the  question 
of  the  currency  as  a  bugbear ;  and  in 
maintaining  that  the  price  of  gold, 
irrespective  of  its  increased  supply, 
must  remain,  unlike  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  fixed.  It  is  useless  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  effect  upon 
prices  which  an  enlarged  currency, 
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sustained  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
California,  has  produced  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  show  them,  although  such  is 
the  fact,  that  the  increased  banking 
facilities  gained  by  that  country  dur- 
ing the  past  two  or  three  years  have 
enabled  her  growers  of  grain,  of  cot- 
ton, and  other  produce,  to  maintain 
prices  above  what  European  and  other 
countries  could  afford  to  pay,  and  to 
liquidate  an  almost  continually  ad- 
verse balance  of  trade.  This  much, 
however,  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  the  bullionist  theory  will  perhaps 
admit :  The  mercantile  community  of 
this  country,  notwithstanding  their 
imports  have  in  the  aggregate  very 
largely  exceeded  their  exports — thus 
inducing  of  necessity  large  exports  of 
specie — have  not  during  the  present 
year,  as  we  might  have  expected,  been 
incapacitated  by  the  position  of  the 
bank  from  holding  their  stock  of  pro- 
duce. Money  for  commercial,  and 
even  for  speculative  purposes,  has  been 
abundantly  afforded  ;  and  even  in  the 
face  of  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest, advances  on  mortgage  and  for 
permanent  investment  have  been 
readily  procurable  at  reasonable  rates. 
But  for  this  circumstance,  we  could 
certainly  not  have  sustained  prices  of 
imported  produce ;  and  our  merchants, 
having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inflated  ones  of  foreign  countries,  must 
have  been  utterly  prostrated.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  internal 
industry  of  the  country.  Had  money 
not  been  cheap,  and  easily  procurable 
on  bona  fide  security  and  for  invest- 
ment, the  vast  amount  of  enterprise 
which  has  recently  been  manifested  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and 
new  works  of  every  description,  in  the 
drainage  of  our  soil,  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  our  large  towns,  and  the  health- 
producing  improvement  of  their  sani- 
tary regulations,  must  have  been 
checked,  until,  by  a  restriction  of  our 
imports,  and  something  approaching 
to  a  general  commercial  bankruptcy, 
we  had  wrung  back  the  limited  amount 
of  truant  specie,  upon  which  our  cur- . 
rency  is  based,  from  the  hands  of  the 
foreigner.  We  are  not  at  all  certain, 
however,  for  what  period  this  pleasant 
state  of  things  may  last.  For  many 
weeks  successively  we  have  seen  the 
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stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land decreasing,  notwithstanding  the 
large  arrivals  from  Australia  and  other 
quarters ;  and  although  this  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased 
amount  required  to  conduct  the  en- 
larged internal  trade  of  the  country, 
there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact,  that 
we  are  experiencing  a  serious  external 
drain,  required  to  meet  our  increased 
imports.  For  three  or  four  months 
past  the  fear  of  a  considerably  tight- 
ened money  market,  as  the  result  of 
such  drain,  has  very  greatly  tended 
to  repress  speculation,  which  would 
otherwise  have  run  into  excess  ;  and 
at  the  present  moment  anticipations 
of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest 
by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  large 
discounting  houses  are  beginning  to  be 
seriously  entertained. 

We  have,  then,  the  following  facts 
established  with  tolerable  clearness — 
viz.,  first,  that  nearly  all  the  most 
important  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  have  been  placed  during  the 
past  two  years  in  a  condition  of  great 
prosperity ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  our  industrious  classes  are  now 
fully  employed,  at  good  wages.  But 
it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  cause 
of  such  a  beneficial  change  is  altoge- 
ther, or  even  mainly,  the  Free-Trade 
policy  which  we  have  recently  adopted. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  are  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  that  we  cannot 
at  present  disturb  that  policy,  or  re- 
trace our  steps.  A  large  majority  of 
the  public  believe  that  the  change  in 
question  has  been  produced  by  Free 
Trade.  They  cannot  perceive  the  ex- 
ceptional causes  which  have  been  in 
existence,  or  these  are  sedulously  kept 
from  their  eyes.  A  large  portion  of 
our  working  masses,  during  the  tem- 
porary cheapness  which  followed  the 
first  adoption  of  the  system,  which 
cheapness  was  increased  by  the  com- 
mercial sacrifices  caused  by  mone- 
tary paralysis  in  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  became  acquainted  with  luxuries 
to  which  they  had  ever  previously 
been  strangers.  A  population,  Avhose 
staple  food  had  been  oatmeal  in  ita 
various  forms  of  preparation,  became 
acquainted  with  wheaten  bread,  with 
tea,  coffee,  &c.,  and  were  enabled  to 
resort  more  frequently  to  butchers' 
meat.  They  found  themselves  enabled 
to  be  better  housed  and  better  clothed, 
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as  well  as  better  fed.  The  change  in 
this  respect,  which  took  place  through- 
out the  manufacturing  districts  espe- 
cially, was  most  striking,  and  was 
dwelt  upon  as  affording  ample  proof 
of  the  successful  results  of  Free  Trade 
policy,  so  far  as  regarded  these  classes, 
at  a  period  when  it  was  manifest  that 
they  were  consuming  every  description 
of  foreign  and  domestic  commodities  at 
prices  which  were  ruinous  alike  to  the 
importer  and  the  home  producer.  It 
was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
those  classes,  thus  substantially  bene- 
fited, would  resolutely  refuse  to  listen 
then  to  any  proposal  for  the  reversal  of 
measures  to  which  they  were  taught 
to  attribute  the  increased  comforts 
they  were  enjoying ;  and  the  same  in- 
disposition to  do  so  continues  to  pre- 
vail now,  with  prices  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  materially  enhanced. 
Any  return  to  protection,  however 
modified,  is  regarded  by  them  as,  so 
far,  a  return  to  their  old  diet,  and  to 
the  discomforts  of  their  previous  con- 
dition. For  any  party  to  insist  upon 
such  a  retrograde  policy,  would  be  to 
throw  them  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  political  demagogues,  from 
which  they  have,  during  the  past  few 
years,  happily  emancipated  them- 
selves. Without  any  legislative  in- 
terference with  Free  Trade,  however, 
the  position  of  these  masses  is  just 
now  becoming  materially  changed  for 
the  worse;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact,  which  we  have  admitted,  that 
employment  is  more  abundant  than  at 
any  former  period,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  we  are  not  threatened 
with  serious  difficulties  and  social  dis- 
organisation, arising  from  the  efforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  maintain 
themselves  in  that  position  which 
they  have  been  taught  was  their 
right,  and  was  the  natural  result  of 
Free  Trade.  For  some  months  past 
the  temper  of  these  classes  has  been  in 
a  state  of  almost  universal  ferment. 
With  continuous  employment  super- 
seding the  intermittent  employment 
of  a  large  portion  of  them,  demands 
have  been  made  for  increased  wages, 
and  have  in  most  cases  been  conced- 
ed. We  have  had  strikes  of  our  dock 
labourers  and  porters  for  rates  which 
were  never  heard  of  previously,  even 
when  three  or  four  days'  work  in  a 
week  was  considered  as  affording  a 


fair  amount  of  the  means  of  living. 
The  same  classes,  on  our  railways  and 
other  public  works,  have  given  evi- 
dence of  dissatisfaction  with  their  po- 
sition by  similar  proceedings.  Handi- 
craftsmen of  every  description  have 
joined  in  the  movement ;  and  even  the 
police  of  our  large  towns  have  shown 
•  a  disposition  to  seek  other  avocations 
than  those  of  wielding  a  truncheon  for 
from  18s.  to  2 Is.  per  week,  with  a 
livery.  Throughout  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  there  has  been,  during 
the  past  three  months,  a  large  sus- 
pension of  labour,  the  hands  in  one 
branch  after  another  seeking  advances 
of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  in 
some  instances  attempting  to  impose 
conditions  upon  their  employers. 
Turn-outs,  of  short  duration,  result- 
ing in  concessions  to  their  demands, 
have  served  to  show  the  operatives 
that  they  are  now  the  most  powerful 
body,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
further  aggressive  efforts.  Next  only 
in  importance  to  the  increase  thus 
caused  in  the  cost  of  manual  labour, 
the  manufacturer  has  had  to  submit  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  his  fuel, 
to  the  extent,  in  some  districts,  of  15 
to  20  per  cent — the  miners  in  most  of 
the  small-seam  collieries,  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  deep  pits,  having  success- 
fully stood  out  for  higher  rates  of  remu- 
neration. The  iron-miners,  especially 
in  Wales,  have  followed  the  example 
of  their  brother  operatives  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  in  one  district 
in  South  Wales  it  is  expected  that  up- 
wards of  20,000  of  the  working  popu- 
lation will  shortly  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  living  by  the  blowing  out  of 
furnaces  by  the  masters,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  resist  the  demands  of  their  men. 
There  are  two  or  three  rather  im- 
portant questions  which  offer  them- 
selves for  solution  connected  with 
these  aggressive  movements  of  the 
working  classes.  Are  they  the  result 
of  a  confidence,  on  their  parts,  of 
power  to  coerce  their  employers?  Is 
capital  being  compelled  to  relax  its 
gripe  upon  industry?  Or  are  these 
movements  merely  the  defensive  ones 
of  men  who  feel  that  the  comforts, 
which  they  have  been  recently  enjoy- 
ing through  a  factitious  cheapness, 
are  being  withdrawn  by  high  prices 
of  the  various  articles  of  consumption? 
We  believe  that  we  must  attribute  them 
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to  all  these  causes  combined.  To  this  im- 
portant part  of  our  subject  we  entreat 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  readers. 

It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
working  classes  must  feel  somewhat 
confident  of  the  fact  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  pressure  upon  the  labour 
market,  caused  by  immigration  of 
fresh  hands  into  the  large  manufac- 
turing and  other  towns,  has  been  with- 
drawn. The  surplus  population  of 
the  agriculturists  have  either  sought, 
or  are  seeking,  new  spheres  for  the 
exercise  of  their  industry  in  other 
lands,  which  offer  to  them  a  surer 
prospect  of  permanent  prosperity;  but 
there  is  this  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  present  movement  of  our 
operatives  and  those  of  former  years, 
that  the  opportunity  for  it  has  not 
been  seized  upon  in  a  pressing  emer- 
gency of  the  masters — that  it  is  not 
confined  to  a  particular  class,  or  a 
particular  district.  It  is,  in  fact,  uni- 
versal, and  apparently  unprompted. 
No  demagoguism  has  been  required 
to  bring  it  about;  and,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  we  have  observed  charac- 
terising every  conflict  for  higher  wages 
the  best  possible  feeling  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed.  So  long 
as  the  latter  remained  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  cheap  food,  they  were  quies- 
cent ;  and  in  the  majority  of  the  strikes 
which  have  recently  occurred,  the  plea 
most  prominently  put  forward  has  been 
the  advanced  price  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  some  few  cases  only 
has  a  scarcity  of  labourers  appeared 
to  warrant  a  demand  for  advanced 


Good  beef,  per  Ib.  (carcase), 

„    mutton,  „ 

„    American  flour,  per  barrel, 
Wheat,  imp.  average,  per  qr., 
Butter  (best  brands),  per  cwt., 

„       low  qualities, 

„       American,  duty  paid, 
Bacon,  best  Irish,  per  cwt.,    . 

„       American,        „ 
Pork,  „         per  200  Ib., 

Cheese,        „        middling,  200  Ib., 

„       Cheshire,  „ 

Sugar,  good  dry  brown  colonial,* 
Tea,  good  congou,  in  bond,  per  Ib., 
Tallow,  per  cwt., 

Coffee,  fine  ord.  to  good  mid.,  per  cwt., 
Oatmeal,  Irish,  per  sack, 


wages ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  these  have  resulted  from  causes 
distinctly  unconnected  with  Free-Trade 
policy.  The  carpenters  in  our  ship- 
building yards,  and  other  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest,  have  been  enabled,  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  ships  for  the  Aus- 
tralian trade,  to  command  higher  rates 
of  remuneration,  irrespective  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  food.  The  men 
employed  in  building  trades  generally 
— masons,  house-joiners,  bricklayers, 
&c. — have  been  placed  in  a  similar 
position  by  the  internal  improvements, 
and  the  increase  of  public  and  private 
works,  which  a  more  plentiful  currency 
has  stimulated  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  main  inducing  cause  of  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  industrious 
classes,  as  a  body,  has  been  the  fact 
that  employment,  at  the  wages  paid 
from  1845  up  to  within  the  past  few 
months,  was  insufficient  to  enable  them 
to  keep  up  to  the  standard  of  living 
which  the  cheapness  prevailing  in  the 
greater  portion  of  those  years  had 
given  them  a  taste  for.  The  follow- 
ing comparison  of  the  present  prices 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  which 
form  the  consumption  of  the  working 
classes,  with  those  existing  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1851,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  draw  a  tolerably  accurate 
conclusion  with  respect  to  their  con- 
dition in  the  respective  years.  We 
take  the  prices  from  the  authorised 
Liverpool  data,  as  this  port  may  be 
said  to  regulate  those  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts : — 

1st  August  1851.  1st  August  1853. 

s.    d.          s.  d.  s.  d.          s.  d. 

0     41  to    0  5  0  5|to    0  6| 

0     5|  to    0  6  0  6£  to    0  6f 

20     0    to  21  (T  28  0    to  29  0 

40  0  52  7 

74  0  93  0    to  95  0 

65     0    to  66  0  84  0    to  86  0 

32     0    to  40  0  80  0    to  87  0 

44  0  60  0    to  63  0 

38     0    to  44  0  46  0    to  52  0 

55     0    to  63  0  72  0    to  85  0 

34     0    to  39  0  40  0    to  48  0 

50  0  65  0 

36  0    to  37  0  36  0    to  37  0 

Oil  1     Oi  to    1     1 

37  9    to  38     0  52     0 

44     0    to  58     0  45     0    to  84     0 

25     0    to2G     0  23     6    to  24     6 


*  A  reduction  of  duty  of  2s.  on  foreign  has  taken  place  during  these  periods. 
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There  has  obviously  been  upon  the 
bulk  of  these  articles  an  advance  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent ;  and  this  ad- 
vance has  been  most  signal  upon  the 
articles  which  the  working  man's  fa- 
mily chiefly  consumes— bread,  but- 
chers' meat,  cheese,  bacon  and  pork, 
butter,  &c.  With  respect  to  tea, 
which  has  recently  formed  an  impor- 
tant item  in  their  expenditure,  we 
have  had  within  the  past  few  weeks 
a  reduction  of  the  duty.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  nearly  met  by  the  in- 
crease in  price  which  it  now  com- 
mands in  bond.  We  had  in  July  last 
a  reduction  of  Is.  per  cwt.  in  the  duty 
upon  sugar,  and  since  1851  the  total 
reduction  is  2s.  This  also  has  been 
more  than  met  by  increased  price, 

Bread,  produce  of  21  Ib  flour, 

Tea,  2  oz., 

Coffee,  4  oz., 

Sugar,  2  Ib., 

Butter,!^  Ib., 

Candles,  1  Ib., 

Coals,  11  cwt, 

Soap,  li  Ib., 


Butchers'  meat,  5  Ib. 

Bacon,  1  Ib., 

Cheese,  1  Ib., 

Currants,  &c.,  1  Ib., 

Potatoes,  20  Ib.  (average  price 

Sundries, 

Kent,  water,  &c., 
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in  the  average,  at  least,  of  the  period 
between  1851  to  1853,  for  we  find 
that  the  price  of  "  good  dry  brown" 
was,  in  1852,  only  35s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
The  reduction  of  duty  on  soap  is 
neutralised  by  the  high  price  of  the 
materials.  In  order  to  ascertain,  or 
,at  all  events  to  approximate  to,  an 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  work- 
ing classes  have  been  affected  by  the 
changes  of  the  past  two  years,  we 
shall  take  the  instance  of  an  average 
family,  composed  say  of  a  man  and 
wife  and  three  children,  earning  the 
advanced  wages  of  24s.  a-week.  Such 
a  family  would  consume  at  present, 
according  to  the  scale  of  living  enjoyed 
by  them  two  years  ago,  when  com- 
modities were  cheap,  as  follows  : — 

3s.     Od. 

Os.    6d. 

Os.    4d. 

Os.    9d. 

Is.     3d. 

Os.     7d. 

Os.  10|d. 

Os.     74d. 

2s.  lid. 

Os.     8d. 

Os. 

Os. 

Is. 

Os. 


of  1853), 


8d. 
8d. 
3d. 
2d. 


3s.     6d. 


17s.     9d. 

be  found,  nevertheless,  to  be  pretty 
nearly  that  into  the  enjoyment  of 
which  our  able-bodied  working  classes, 
pursuing  moderately  healthful  though 
laborious  avocations,  rushed  with 
eagerness  during  the  period  of  cheap- 
ness resulting  from  the  early  opera- 
tion of  Free  Trade.  The  cost  of  such 
a  scale  in  1851,  calculated  according 
to  the  prices  of  that  period,  would  be 
about  as  follows  : — 


We  have  thus  an  expenditure  of 
17s.  9d.  a-week  for  food  and  rent  out 
of  an  income  of  24s. ,  leaving  only  a  bal- 
ance of  6s.  3d.  for  clothing,  malt  and 
other  liquors,  medical  attendance  and 
casualties.  Such  a  scale  of  living 
may  appear  a  high  one  to  some  par- 
ties, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
gauging  the  human  appetite  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  up  statistics  for 
union  workhouses,  model  prisons,  or 
model  conditions  of  society.  It  will 

Bread,  produce  of  21  Ib  flour,  2s.  Od. 

Sugar,  2  Ib.,       .  Os.  8d. 

Butter,  li  Ib.,    .  Is.  Od. 

Candles,  1  Ib.,    .  Os.  5£d. 

Coals,  11  cwt.,  .  Os.  9d. 

Butchers'  meat,  5  Ib.,  2s.  3|d. 

Bacon,  1  Ib.,       .  Os.  6d. 

Cheese,  1  Ib.,      .  Os.  54d. 

Currants,  &c.,  1  Ib.,  Os.  4|d. 

Potatoes,            .     '  Is.  Od. 

Articles  in  which  no  material  reduction  has  taken  place, 

including  rent,        .  .            .            .                         5s.  l|d. 

Total  week's  consumption,  .  .  14s.     7^d. 
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Thus  the  working  man's  family  in 
1851  were  enjoying  the  same  scale  of 
living  for  3s.  l|d.  less  than  it  now 
costs  them  ;  and  would  have  had 
9s.  4£d.  left  for  clothing,  &c.,  out  of  24s. 
per  week,  if  the  same  range  of  prices 
which  were  then  existing  had  con- 
tinued. Their  present  wages,  how- 
ever, have  only  been  gained  by  them 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  ut- 
most advance  realised  by  any  class  of 
workmen  has  been  6d.  per  day  ;  and 
such  a  family  as  we  have  instanced 
were  called  upon,  by  the  increased 
prices  to  which  their  food  has  risen 
since  1851,  to  adopt  one  of  these  al- 
ternatives :  Their  wages  of  a  guinea 
a-week,  with  17s.  9d.  of  expenditure 
for  food  and  lodging,  leaving  them 
only  the  insufficient  margin  of  3s.  3d. 
for  clothing,  medical  attendance,  malt 
liquor,  &c.,  they  must  either  have 
gone  back  to  their  old  scale  of  living, 
or  insisted  upon  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  allowance  of  wheaten  bread  must 
have  been  curtailed  and  oatmeal  sub- 
stituted ;  a  less  comfortable  dwelling 
must  have  been  submitted  to ;  their 
consumption  of  butchers'  meat  must 
have  been  stinted ;  and  they  must 
have  resigned  altogether  the  whole, 
or  a  portion  at  least,  of  the  luxuries 
contained  in  their  dietary — tea,  su- 
gar, currants,  &c.,  to  the  serious  loss 
of  the  revenue.  They  preferred,  and 
happily  for  them  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  the  latter  alternative, 
an  increased  remuneration  for  their 
labour.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
large  as  this  increase  has  been,  it  has 
not  placed  the  working  man's  family 
in  any  better  position  than  they  occu- 
pied in  1851.  They  have  at  present 
3s.  per  week  more  to  live  upon  ;  but 
their  living  costs  them  3s.  2d.  more. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  said,  is 
only  the  position  of  a  family  provided 
with  constant  work  both  in  1851  and 
at  present.  We  readily  admit  that 
there  is  a  class  below  this  who  are 
very  materially  better  off  now  than 
they  were  in  the  former  year.  The 
condition  of  the  working  man  who 
has  now  four  or  five  days  per  week  of 
employment,  where  he  had  formerly 
only  three  days,  is  materially  im- 
proved, notwithstanding  the  recent 
advance  in  prices  of  commodities. 
But  this  is  precisely  the  class  which 
has  been  most  materially  benefited  by 


the  emigration  of  their  competitors 
in  the  labour  market,  and  by  the  ac- 
tivity which  has  been  imparted  to 
the  internal  enterprise  of  the  country 
by  our  discoveries  in  Australia,  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  currency  re- 
sulting from  them. 

It  must  be  tolerably  clear  to  most 
men  that  no  portion  of  our  working 
classes  will  readily  submit  to  a  reduced 
scale  of  living,  either  as  the  result,  or 
the  fancied  result,  of  legislation,  or 
from  known  ordinary  causes.  There 
is  a  further  source  of  social  danger  in 
the  circumstance  that,  having  been 
taught  that  legislation  had  realised 
whatever  benefits  have  accrued  to 
them  since  the  adoption  of  Free-Trade 
policy,  they  will  be  inclined  to  look 
to  further  legislation  in  the  same  di- 
rection for  a  remedy,  whenever, 
through  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
or  circumstances  at  present  unfore- 
seen, anything  may  occur  to  injure 
their  position.  They  have  tasted 
of  those  comforts',  and  they  will 
insist  upon  enjoying  them  what- 
ever other  interests  or  institutions 
may  have  to  be  prostrated  in  order 
to  bring  about  that  result.  Indeed, 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  as 
shown  by  their  policy  during  the  whole 
of  the  past  session,  have  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  working  classes 
the  fact  that  nothing  will  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  in  the  way  of  further  pro- 
gress of  the  policy  upon  which  the 
country  has  entered,  or  of  cheapness 
for  the  consuming  classes.  With  a 
view  to  relieve  those  classes,  we 
have  just  witnessed  an  impost,  which 
may  be  almost  called  one  of  spoliation, 
authorised  to  be  levied  upon  the  owners 
of  our  soil ;  and,  ludicrous  though  its 
failure  has  been,  the  operation  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  the 
interest  of  the  National  Debt  may  be 
only  a  prelude  to  what  the  fundholder 
may  expect  from  a  more  unprincipled 
minister.  We  are  not  at  all  assured 
that  even  the  national  honour  will  be 
permitted,  without  a  struggle,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  cheapness  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Happily  society  is  at 
present  undisturbed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  political  demagogue.  Our  Brights 
and  Cobdens,  and  their  "  peace  pro- 
gress" associates,  are  at  present  too 
small  a  minority  to  dare  embarking 
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in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  highest- 
gouled  nation  on  earth  to  embrace 
degradation.  But  signs  and  portents 
have  not  been  wanting  during  the  past 
two  months,  whilst  we  have  been  up- 
on the  verge  of  a  collision  with  Russia, 
which,  combined  with  the  temporising 
course  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
ought  to  be  seriously  weighed  by  every 
patriotic  man.  The  world  at  large, 
reading  the  tenor  of  our  trade  circulars, 
and  looking  at  the  same  time  at  our 
tedious  protocoling  and  negotiations 
with  an  aggressive  power,  may  well 
draw  the  conclusion  that  England  is 
more  anxious  for  uninterrupted  sup- 
plies of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  than 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  prestige  as 
the  leading  power  in  Europe  ;  and 
reflecting  men  may  seriously  #sk  the 
question — how  long,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  consuming  masses,  would 
a  state  of  warfare  be  tolerated  with 
patience  ?  Unprincipled  persons  there 
are  sufficient  amongst  us,  who,  although 
at  present  theirbad  passions  are  with- 
out a  profitable  sphere  for  their  exer- 
cise, would  willingly  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity to  undertake  the  task  of  in- 
flaming the  minds  of  our  working 
masses,  and  who  might  probably  do 
so  successfully  if  they  could  point  to 
dear  food  as  the  result  of  a  manly  and 
consistent  foreign  policy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  price 
of  food — and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
must  maintain  its  present,  if  not  a 
higher  value,  as  measured  in  gold — 
there  is  another  reason  why  we  may 
look  for  a  prematurely  advanced  rate 
of  wages  in  this  country.  The  great 
American  continent  is  now  bridged 
over,  as  it  were,  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  passenger -ships — "clip- 
pers," whose  voyages  rarely  average 
above  eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and 
of  which  eight  or  ten  sail  every  week 
from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  which  go  from  other  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  postal 
arrangements  between  the  two  coun- 
tries are  as  regular  as  those  between 
London  and  Edinburgh.  A  month's 
time  suffices  to  exchange  communica- 
tions between  this  country  and  the 
Far  West  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
£5  or  £6  will  suffice  to  convey  the 
British  labourer  or  artisan  to-  the 
prairies  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
or  the  Western  States  of  our  North 
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American  colonies.  Moreover,  it  is 
no  longer  to  a  new  land,  or  amongst 
strangers,  that  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon 
now  go  to  push  their  fortunes,  and  find 
new  scope  for  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise. A  hearty  welcome  awaits 
them  in  these  countries  from  friends 
and  relatives  who  have  preceded 
them  ;  and,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  the  success  of  these  pioneers  which 
furnishes  their  connexions  at  home 
with  the  means  of  emigrating.  Whilst 
high  wages  and  prosperity  prevail  in 
new  countries  situated  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue for  years  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
old  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  imagine  that  low  wages  in 
those  old  countries  can  ever  be  secured. 
The  cost  of  a  passage  across  the  At- 
lantic for  an  adult  operative  is  insigni- 
ficant, compared  with  that  of  a  strike 
of  even  a  few  weeks'  duration  ;  and 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  voy- 
age are  regarded  now,  as  compared 
with  those  contemplated  by  the  emi- 
grant a  few  years  ago,  very  much 
like  those  attending  modern  railway 
travelling  as  compared  with  that  by 
"  the  heavy  stage,"  which  our  great- 
grandfathers patronised,  when  the 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
was  advertised  to  be  performed  in  a 
fortnight—"  God  willing."  To  a  far 
greater  extent  than  our  statesmen  im- 
agined we  are  committed  to  the  for- 
tunes, and  bound  by  the  rate  of  labour, 
enjoyed  by  the  working  classes  of  the 
American  Republic.  If  Free  Trade, 
as  was  boasted,  has  placed  Manches- 
ter alongside  the  valleys  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  increased  facilities  now 
afforded  for  emigration  have  also 
placed  our  operatives  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  their  highly-paid  American 
brethren.  Those  classes  in  Great 
Britain  will  never  again  succumb  to 
the  dictation  of  the  capitalist,  whilst 
there  is  afforded  to  them  a  way  to 
the  prosperity  enjoyed  by  their  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  And  here  a  serious  ques- 
tion arises  for  the  consideration  of 
those  politico -economical  schemers 
who  have  built  up  their  expectations 
of  manufacturing  prosperity  and  en- 
larged foreign  trade  upon  the  basis 
of  cheap  production  in  this  country. 
Great  Britain  cannot  spin  and  weave 
for  the  world  whilst  her  labouring 
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population  have  the  wages  of  new 
•countries  thus  easily  open,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  their  acceptance.  We  may 
command  for  a  time  the  trade  with 
our  own  colonies.  The  abundant 
capital  of  our  merchants  may  maintain 
our  commercial  predominance  for  a 
time.  But  colonies  situated  as  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  are — the  resort  of 
the  enterprise  of  every  nation — will 
seek  to  be  independent.  Capital,  the 
Free-Traders  reminded  us,  owns  no 
allegiance,  and  may  command  the 
cheap  labour  of  countries  differently 
situated  to  our  own.  It  is  \vorth  the 
while  of  our  manufacturing  interest, 
whose  selfishness  has  been  manifested 
in  our  Free-Trade  policy,  to  ponder 
upon  the  probable  future  operation  of 
those  signal  events,  which  Providence 
seems  to  have  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  realisation  of  their  ambitious  de- 
signs. 

But  the  middle  classes — the  men 
who  exercise  the  franchise  —  surely 
these,  it  will  be  urged,  are,  and  have 
been  for  some  time  past,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  unqualified  prosperity.  The 
retailers  in  our  large  towns  and  bo- 
roughs, as  distributors  of  commodities 
between  the  merchant,  or  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  consumer,  must  have 
been  benefited  materially  by  the  en- 
larged consumption  of  the  country. 
The  assumption  is  a  natural  one,  and 
yet  it  may  be  only  partially  true.  The 
business  of  the  retailer  is  one  of  which 
we  possess  no  statistics.  We  have 
no  means  of  gauging  the  results  of 
his  dealings.  A  larger  amount  of 
money  may  be  passing  through  his 
Lands  now  than  formerly.  Enhanced 
prices  of  every  article  in  which  he 
deals,  independently  of  increased 
consumption  of  those  articles,  will 
account  for  his  receipts  being  larger. 
But  the  great  question  to  be  solved 
is — are  his  profits  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio  ?  It  would  be  a  healthy 
sign  if  we  could  find  that  the  increased 
consumption  of  the  country  had  oper- 
ated to  put  an  end  to  that  ruinous  com- 
petition which  has  for  years  past  been 
going  on  amongst  these  classes ; — a 
sign  that  the  consumers,  being  in  pos- 
session of  increased  means  to  buy, 
were  willing  to  afford  to  those  from 
whom  they  buy  a  fair  remuneration  for 
their  industry  and  their  capital.  It 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  find  that 


puffery  and  clap-trap  were  declining 
amongst  our  shopkeepers  /  that  frauds 
were  less  rife  than  formerly ;  that 
adulteration  was  no  longer  practised, 
and  just  weight  and  measure  were 
universally  meted  out.  We  observe, 
however,  none  of  these  healthy  signs 
of  a  profitable  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  evidence  around  us  on 
every  side,  that  the  retailer  has  for 
some  months  past  been  placed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  vice  between  two  opposing 
conditions  of  the  community,  by  whose 
custom  he  has  to  live.  He  has  to 
fight  against  rising  markets  and  dear 
labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  consumer  to  insist 
upon  cheapness  on  the  other.  For 
every  purchase  which  he  makes,  he 
has  to  pay  higher  prices  ;  and  he  can 
only  extort  these  from  the  community 
after  a  severe  struggle.  He  is,  in  fact, 
in  the  position  of  the  traveller,  who 
has  no  sooner  surmounted  one  hill 
than  he  sees  another  on  the  path  be- 
fore him.  It  is  notorious  that  this  is 
always  the  case  in  rising  markets. 
Every  advance  in  the  price  of  raw 
materials  or  other  commodities  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  business  without 
profits.  Traders  are  withheld,  by 
mutual  jealousy  and  the  fear  of  com- 
petition, from  the  necessary  efforts  for 
self- protection.  Doubts  intervene  as 
to  the  permanency  of  such  advanced 
prices.  And  when  at  length  the  step 
is  resolved  upon  of  demanding  a  cor- 
responding advance  from  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  frequently  found  that  a 
further  upward  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  wholesale  markets,  which 
once  more  compels  the  retailer  to  re- 
sign the  gain  which  he  ought  to  de- 
rive from  his  industry.  This  has 
been  the  position  of  these  classes  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  past  twelve 
months  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  capi- 
tal is  rapidly  exhausted,  especially  in 
the  case  of  men  whose  dealings  are 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  whose 
means  are  limited.  The  tradesman 
of  large  means  and  extensive  credit 
may  buy  a  stock  in  advance  of  his 
consumption  ;  and  thus  for  a  time 
protect  himself  from  the  loss  which 
rising  wholesale  markets,  unattended 
with  higher  retail  prices,  would  occa- 
sion*; but  the  small  capitalist  has  no 
such  resource.  He  is  continually  re- 
versing the  principle  extolled  by  the 
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Free -Trader,  by  buying  in  the  dearest 
market  and  selling  in  the  cheapest. 

The  severity  of  this  operation  of 
rising  markets  has  been  very  greatly 
increased  on  the  present  occasion  by 
the  prevailing  temper  and  opinions 
of  the  consuming  classes,  especially 
throughout  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. They  have  been  taught  that 
free  imports  were  to  bring  about  a 
permanently  low  range  of  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  ;  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  regard  and  to  resist  high 
prices,  as  the  result  of  speculation  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalist,  or  undue 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  retailer. 
When  being  charged  8d.  for  a  pound 
of  beef  or  bacon,  which  a  year  ago 
was  only  worth  6d.,  or  lOd.  for  a 
pound  of  butter,  which  a  year  ago 
was  sold  at  only  7d.,  they  have  re- 
garded the  extra  charge  as  something 
approaching  to  a  fraud.  It  is  of  no 
use  reminding  those  persons  that  they 
are  themselves  demanding  from  the 
community  a  higher  price  for  their 
labour ;  and  that  dear  labour  involves 
dearness  of  every  product  of  labour. 
They  are  deaf  to  such  appeals  to  their 
reason,  and  resolutely  ignore  every 
fact  which  tends  to  account  for  the 
high  prices  of  which  they  complain. 
The  prosperity  which  they  contem- 
plated, and  believed  that  they  had 
secured  by  free  imports,  was  one 
which  the  consumer  could  monopo- 
lise. Each  class  seems  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  remainder  were  to  be 
prostrated  for  their  own  particular 
benefit. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that,  during 
such  a  struggle  between  the  distribut- 
ors and  the  consumers  of  commodi- 
ties, and  whilst  competition  was  un- 
abated amongst  the  former,  no  effort 
would  be  left  untried  by  them  to 
secure  business  and  profit.  The  great 
object  to  be  achieved  was  to  induce  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
that  he  was  not  paying  advanced 
prices,  and  was  still  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  idol  "  cheapness."  This  could 
only  be  done  by  the  aid  of  adultera- 
tion, and  deception  of  every  kind;  and 
never  were  these  dishonest  practices 
of  traders  more  rife,  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts  especially,  than 
they  have  been  of  late.  The  price  of 
flour  began  to  rise  towards  the  close 
of  last  year.  From  an  average  of 


about  21s.  for  the  best  quality  of 
American,  it  has  gradually  risen  to- 
28s.  Was  the  price  of  bread  ad- 
vanced, in  proportion,  to  the  con- 
sumer ?  It  was  not — at  least  ap- 
parently. A  less  profit  was  submitted 
to  by  the  baker  and  retailer ;  and 
wherever  it  was  possible,  just  weight 
was  withheld.  For  example,  the 
small  loaves,  nominally  of  two  pounds 
weight,  with  which  the  small  shop- 
keepers are  supplied  for  retailing 
amongst  that  portion  of  the  working 
classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
whose  payments  are  usually  weekly 
ones,  were  not  very  perceptibly  ad- 
vanced in  price,  but  decreased  in 
weight.  Twenty  pounds  of  bread 
contained  in  such  loaves  were  manu- 
factured into  twelve  or  thirteen,  no- 
minally of  two  pounds  each,  instead 
of  ten.  The  price  to  the  consumer 
of  each  loaf  remained  the  same.  Al- 
though tallow  has  risen  in  price  at 
least  thirty  per  cent,  the  price  of  the 
candles  principally  consumed  by  the 
workingclasses remained  mysteriously 
almost  the  same.  We  have  had  this 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  dishonest 
manufacturers  have  been  supplying 
equally  dishonest  tradesmen  with  the 
article  in  quantities,  purporting  to  be 
pounds  in  weight,  but,  in  reality,  two 
or  three  ounces  less.  Thus,  candles 
sold  as  twelve,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  to 
the  pound,  contain  still  the  number 
represented ;  but,  as  the  buyer  never 
asks  to  have  them  weighed,  as  he 
does  beef  or  mutton,  they  are  short  of 
the  proper  weight.  This  practice  has 
lately  been  shown  to  prevail  through- 
out a  great  portion  of  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  especially  of  the  north 
of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  The  adulteration  of  coffee 
with  chicory,  it  is  well  known,  has  pre- 
vailed so  long,  and  the  tastes  of  the 
consuming  classes  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  the  mixed  article,  that 
the  Legislature  has  had  to  submit  to 
its  permanent  practice.  Ch eatery  of 
every  description,  in  short,  has  been 
resorted  to  by  the  dishonest  trader, 
to  disguise  from  the  consumer  the  fact 
of  dearness,  and  to  wring  a  profit  from 
the  low  range  of  prices  which  alone 
the  public  are  disposed  to  tolerate ; 
whilst  the  honest  trader,  who  is  not 
willing  to  descend  to  such  arts,  has 
been  carrying  on  a  continually  losing 
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business,  and  contemplating  in  de- 
spair the  gradual  absorption  of  his 
capital. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  in  ex- 
istence the  requisite  data  to  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  the  precise  position  of 
these  classes  as  compared  with  that 
which  they  formerly  occupied.  The 
humbler  portions  of  them — the  small 
retailers  in  our  large  towns  and  manu- 
facturing districts — were  never  in  the 
habit  of  attaining  a  place  in  that 
truth-telling  and  widely-read  record, 
the  London  Gazette.  They  embark 
in  their  petty  course  of  ambition, 
trusting  to  the  enterprise  which  they 
feel  stirring  within  them  for  a  suc- 
cessful result ;  and  when  the  reverse 
comes,  and  disappointment  is  their 
lot,  they  retire  from  the  struggle,  dis- 
appear amongst  the  classes  from  which 
they  rose,  and  are  forgotten.  The 
other  sources  of  information,  with  re- 
spect to  the  condition  of  these  classes, 
have  been  so  altered  recently,  since 
the  extension  of  increased  powers  to 
the  County  Courts,  that  the  means  of 
an  accurate  comparison  of  any  two 
periods  are  Avanting.  Moreover,  the 
resort  to  legal  proceedings,  in  cases  of 
insolvency,  is  less  now  than  in  former 
years.  Compositions  and  amicable 
private  arrangements  between  cre- 
ditors and  debtors  are  found  to  be 
cheaper,  and  more  satisfactory  in  their 
results,  than  the  ordinary  formal  modes 
of  proceeding.  Hence  the  statistician, 
who  would  fain  persuade  mankind 
that  nothing  of  ill  exists  in  the  world 
save  that  which  such  records  reveal, 
can  prate  glibly  of  prosperity  to  classes, 
who,  knowing  the  reality  of  their  own 
position,  must  feel  such  prating  to  be 
a  bitter  mockery.  The  facts  which 
we  have  shown  above,  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  rising  markets  to  decrease  the 
profits  of  the  retailer's  trade,  are  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  to  prove  that  he 
cannot,  at  the  present  moment,  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  satisfactory  posi- 
tion ;  and  we  have  the  further  fact  to 
adduce,  that  at  no  previous  period 
was  credit  more  reluctantly  extended 
to  that  class  than  at  present.  The 
merchant  and  the  wholesale  dealer 
are  well  aware,  and  watch  well  when 
the  retailing  classes  are  doing  business 
without  profit.  They  are  aware  when 
those  classes  are  living  upon  their 
capital.  And  that  a  large  portion  of 
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them  are  doing  so  at  this  moment, 
and  have  been  so  for  many  months 
past,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  in- 
creased jealousy  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  but  also  from  their  almost  ge- 
neral exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  a 
money  market  which,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  might  be  fairly 
described  as  u  easy"  to  most  other 
classes.  The  extensive  merchant  who 
has  produce  in  his  hands  to  pledge, 
or  the  speculator  who  can  raise  capi- 
tal of  his  own  equal  to  cover  the 
probable  margin  of  loss  to  arise  from 
his  temporary  investment,  can  com- 
mand almost  unlimited  pecuniary  ac- 
commodation, on  tolerably  reasonable 
terms.  But  the  same  facilities  are 
not  open  to  the  retailer,  who  may 
for  a  time  require  an  increase  of  his 
means.  To  this  class  money  is  always 
dear.  It  is  to  be  had  by  the  bulk  of 
them  only  upon  usurious  terms.  The 
retailer  cannot  command  a  capital  by 
paying  in  to  his  banker  small  bills 
drawn  upon  his  customers.  He  must 
resort  to  the  Loan  Society,  to  the 
Insurance  Office,  or  to  the  money- 
lender, whose  terms  are  even  more 
ruinous  than  those  of  the  previously 
mentioned  parties;  and  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  such  modes  of  raising  money 
are  more  practised  amongst  trades- 
men of  the  present  day  than  formerly. 
We  can  scarcely  glance  over  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  published  in 
any  of  our  large  commercial  towns, 
without  observing  one  or  more  ad- 
vertisements of  societies  professing  to 
lend  money  on  personal  security,  re- 
payable by  instalments,  the  interest 
of  which  is  seldom  less  than  ten  per 
cent ;  or  of  insurance  companies,  whose 
directors  hold  out  to  parties  in  want 
of  money  the  inducement  that  life  pol- 
icies may  be  pledged,  and  the  provi- 
sion which  might  have  been  made, 
through  the  beneficial  medium  of  in- 
surance, for  a  widow  or  an  orphan 
family,  anticipated,  for  the  purpose  of 
bolstering  up  perhaps  unprofitable 
speculations.  There  is  known  to  be 
existing  amongst  the  trading  classes 
an  underground  ramification  of  in- 
volvements of  this  description,  which 
would  startle  the  world  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  light,  as  it  is  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  schedules  of  insolvents 
in  our  Bankruptcy  and  our  County 
Courts.  The  most  profitable  business 
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would  not  suffice  to  maintain  a  man 
who  is  paying  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
for  every  money  accommodation  which 
he  may  require  in  temporary  emer- 
gencies, and  is  besides  compelled  from 
time  to  time  to  make  up  the  defalca- 
tions of  friends,  between  whom  and 
himself  a  mutual  system  of  guaran- 
teeship  for  loans  is  constantly  exist- 
ing. The  evil  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  the  small  trading  classes, 
but  prevails  as  well  amongst  our 
working  classes.  We  have  loan  so- 
cieties whose  accommodations  range 
from  £3  to  £10  or  £15,  which  the 
working  man  too  frequently  avails 
himself  of  to  enable  him  to  expend 
upon  excursion  trips,  and  other  extra- 
vagancies scarcely  justified  by  his 
station  in  life.  We  have,  too,  modes 
of  anticipating  the  incomes  of  the 
working  classes  even  less  legitimate 
than  the  legalised  loan  societies. 
During  this  very  week  we  find  re- 
corded, in  a  Manchester  paper,  the 
existence,  throughout  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  districts,  of 
clubs,  the  parties  engaged  in  which 
pay  small  weekly  instalments,  as  low 
even  as  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  and 
gamble  with  the  dice,  or  draw  lots  for 
the  privilege  of  having  the  whole  sum 
— say  of  forty  shillings  or  five  pounds, 
for  which  they  are  responsible — ad- 
vanced on  personal  guarantee.  An- 
other festering  sore  in  the  body  politic 
is  the  present  amazing  increase,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
of  what  in  the  metropolis  is  called  the 
"  tally  system,"  but  is  elsewhere  bet- 
ter known  as  dealing  with  "  Scotch- 
men," or  "  weekly  men."  It  argues 
little  in  favour  of  the  provident  cha- 
racter of  our  manufacturing  operatives, 
that  thousands  of  hard-working  and 
industrious  families  amongst  them 
purchase  the  bulk  of  their  clothing 
from  these  men,  at  prices  ranging 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  above  the  fair 
value  of  the  articles,  not  only  to  their 
own  manifest  injury,  but  also  to  that 
of  the  legitimate  trader.  These  men 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  manufacturing 
town  and  village,  yard-stick  in  hand, 
and  parcels  of  patterns  and  collecting- 
books  protruding  from  their  capacious 
pockets,  perambulating  the  small 
streets  and  courts  inhabited  by  our 
working  classes,  too  often  to  wring 
their  gains  from  simple-minded  wives, 


whose  husbands  are  unconscious  of 
the  indebtedness  incurred,  until  made 
aware  of  the  fact  by  a  summons  from 
the  county  or  some  other  petty  court 
of  law.  Not  above  twelve  months 
ago  one  of  these  Scotchmen  in  a  manu- 
facturing borough  in  Lancashire  had 
no  fewer  than  fifty  cases  for  hearing 
in  a  single  fortnightly  session  of  the 
County  Court  there ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  upwards  of  one- 
half  of  the  cases  tried  at  these  courts, 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  con- 
sist of  actions  for  debts  incurred  in 
the  manner  we  have  described.  So 
largely  has  the  number  of  this  class 
of  traders  increased  of  late,  that 
they  have  become  a  distinct  power, 
and,  in  some  of  our  boroughs,  can 
determine  the  result  of  an  election 
• — in  favour  of  Whig-Radicalism,  by 
the  by;  for  your  travelling  Scotch 
draper  is  invariably  attached  to  "  li- 
beral" politics.  In  one  borough  in 
Lancashire  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, it  is  computed  that  they 
possess,  amongst  their  own  body,  no 
less  than  eighty  or  ninety  votes ;  and 
at  the  last  two  elections  those  votes 
decided  the  results  of  the  contests. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  most  rash,  at  any  time,  to  assert 
the  existence  of  great  prosperity,  either 
of  the  retail  traders  or  of  our  manu- 
facturing operatives,  merely  from  ex- 
ternal appearances,  or  from  the  ordi- 
nary tests  of  employment  and  increas- 
ed consumption  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  We  know  that  at  present  there 
do  exist  all  the  external  appearances 
of  such  prosperity ;  but  we  know  also 
that  there  is  a  restlessness  being  ma- 
nifested amongst  those  classes,  which 
is  incompatible  with  a  perfect  satis- 
faction with  their  real  position.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind  alwajrs,  whilst 
speculating  upon  the  state  of  the  small 
traders  in  particular,  that  they  form 
a  class  whose  numbers  are  readily 
recruited  during  a  period  of  actual  or 
apparent  prosperity.  Little  encour- 
agement suffices  to  induce  the  well- 
to-do  operative,  disgusted  with  the 
arduous  toil  required  from  him  in  his 
legitimate  sphere,  to  embark  in  the 
apparently  more  easy  avocations  of 
the  small  dealer ;  and  since  we  have 
placed  so  large  a  share  of  the  political 
power  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
these  classes,  it  is  most  important 
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that  we  should  not  be  misled  as  to 
their  spcial  condition,  and  the  amount 
of  prosperity  which  they  are  enjoying. 
We  have  taught  them  to  believe  that  it 
is  within  the  power  of  legislation  alone 
to  command  that  prosperity  for  them; 
we  have  taught  the  working  classes, 
too,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  cheapness  contem- 
poraneously with  highly  remunerated 
labour ;  yet  we  see  abundant  elements 
at  work,  which  point  to  dearness  in 
prospect  as  the  result.  We  see  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  produce 
rising  in  every  foreign  market  as  the 
result,  in  part  at  least,  of  an  increase 
of  the  precious  metals  throughout  the 
world.  We  see  foreign  enterprise  and 
industry  everywhere  stimulated  by 
increased  monetary  facilities  afforded 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  whilst 
such  increased  facilities  at  home  never 
extend  below  the  privileged  classes, 
who  are  permitted  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  banker  and  the  capi- 
talist. We  see  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  country,  and  especially 
the  distribution  of  food  and  other 
necessaries,  falling  day  by  day  more 
extensively  into  the  hands  of  those 
classes  who  can  avail  themselves  of 
cheap  money ;  whilst  all  below  them 
the  very  nature  of  our  existing  bank- 
ing system  drives  into  the  hands  of 
the  usurious  lender,  unless  they  are 
contented  to  restrict  their  dealings  to 
little  beyond  the  supply  of  their  daily 
wants.  What  must  be  the  course  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  population, 
should  their  present  doubtful  prospe- 
rity altogether  disappear;  or  should 
high  prices  and  reduced  profits  press 
them  further  than  at  present  towards 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  enjoy- 
ment of  material  comforts  ?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  a  demand 
must  arise  for  continual  further  reduc- 
tions of  taxation,  and  consequent 
reductions  of  the  public  expenditure. 

LIVERPOOL,  13£/i  August  1853. 


We  have  gone  almost  as  far  as  we 
can  go  in  dealing  with  those  duties 
whose  removal  is  followed  by  such  an 
amount  of  increased  consumption  as 
will  protect  our  customs'  revenue  from 
exhaustion.  The  numerous  small 
items  the  taxation  of  which  was  well- 
nigh  unfelt,  although,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  was  productive,  are  being 
rapidly  swept  away;  and  there  re- 
main none  for  the  financier  to  operate 
upon  save  the  few  large  imposts,  the 
removal  of  any  one  of  which  would  be 
almost  equivalent  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy. If  interference  with  these  is 
denied,  a  demand  must  arise  either 
for  such  a  diminution  of  the  public 
expenditure  as  is  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour 
and  security,  or  for  a  decrease  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  Mr  Glad- 
stone's financial  abortions  have  shown 
us,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  that,  in 
the  .existing  state  of  our  monetary 
laws,  a  permanently  reduced  rate  of 
interest  is  inconsistent  with  increased 
imports  and  an  enlarged  trade.  Whilst 
the  specie,  which  regulates  the  quan- 
tity of  money  which  is  permitted  to 
circulate,  is  constantly  liable  to  be 
drawn  away  to  meet  adverse  balances 
of  trade,  such  as  we  have  now  with 
almost  every  country  of  the  globe,  a 
reduction  in  the  pressure  of  our  indebt- 
edness is  impracticable,  except  by  a 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  which  must  for  ever  stamp 
us  as  an  unprincipled  people.  With 
the  important  question  of  the  currency, 
however,  we  repeat  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  meddling  in  this  article. 
Our  object  has  been  simply  to  examine 
carefully  the  actual  condition  of  our 
industrious  classes,  and  to  endeavour 
to  trace  that  condition  to  its  true 
causes;  we  leave  to  others  to  draw 
conclusions,  and  to  point  the  way  to 
a  remedy,  should  further  experience 
prove  that  a  remedy  is  required. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  #  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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LET  us  imagine  one  of  our  critical 
successors  of  a  century  hence — that 
is,  in  the  mouth  of  October  1953 — 
sitting  musingly  before  a  copy  of  a 
work  called  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN, 
which  a  few  days  previously  he  had 
taken  down  by  chance  from  one  of 
the  least-used  shelves  of  his  library. 
May  one  also  amuse  one's  imagination 
by  a  picture  of  the  possible  state  of 
things  then  existing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the  light  of 
which  our  shadowy  friend  of  1953  has 
read  the  work  which  his  substantial 
one  of  1853  has  just  laid  down? 

—The  present  United  States  of 
America,  after  having  been,  perhaps, 
more  than  once  split  asunder  and 
soldered  together  again — or  the  whole, 
or  a  large  portion  voluntarily  rean- 
nexed  to  the  mother  country,  and  by 
and  by  again  detached — after  these 
and  other,  possibly  more  or  less  sud- 
den, violent,  and  bloody  vicissitudes 
— have  become  a  great  Empire,  under 
the  stern,  but  salutary,  one-willed 
sway  of  the  Emperor  of  America: 
his  majesty  a  jet  black,  who  had 
shown  consummate  and  unexpected 
high  qualities  for  acquiring  and  re- 
taining the  fear  and  submission  of 


millions  of  the  stormiest  tempers 
of  mankind ;  but  his  lovely  empress 
a  white.  He  has  an  immense  army 
devoted  to  his  person  and  will,  com- 
posed of  men  of  every  complexion — 
from  black,  through  copper-middle 
tints,  down  to  white;  and  corres- 
pondingly diversified  are  his  banners, 
but  black,  of  course,  the  predomi- 
nant :  a  quadroon  being  commander- 
in-chief.  As  for  his  majesty's  civil 
service,  he  has  a  coal-black  chancellor, 
equally  at  home  in  the  profoundest 
mysteries  of  white  and  black  letter; 
a  mulatto  minister  of  instruction,  and 
a  white  secretary  of  state  ;  black  and 
white  clergy,  and  a  similarly  consti- 
tuted bar — here  a  big  black  face 
frowning  out  of  a  white  wig,  and 
there  a  little  white  face,  grinning  out 
of  a  black  wig,  with  black  and  white 
bands,  and  gowns  varied  ad  libitum. 
And  the  laws  which  they  are  con- 
cerned in  administering,  accord  with 
these  harmonious  diversities — it  being, 
for  instance,  enacted,  under  heavy 
penalties,  that  no  black  shall,  by  ges- 
ture, speech,  or  otherwise,  presume  to 
ridicule  a  white  because  of  his  colour, 
nor,  vice  versa,  shall  a  white  affect  to 
disparage  a  black  because  of  his  com- 
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plexion ;  that  the  emperor  and  em- 
press shall  always  be  of  different 
colours,  and  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  shall  alternate  between 
black  and  white,  or  mulatto,  members 
of  the  imperial  family.  By  this  and 
other  provisions  have  been  secured  a 
complete  fusion  between  North  and 
South,  between  black  and  white,  glit- 
teringly  typified  by  intermingled  gems 
in  the  imperial  crown ;  the  central 
one  being  the  identical  black  diamond 
that  figured  in  the  famous  Exhibition 
in  Great  Britain  in  1851,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the 
descendants  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  then  on  the  British  throne ! 
"  To  this  complexion"  shall  it  be  that 
matters  have  "come  at  last?" 

Or  will  our  sturdy  cousins  of  1953 
be  still  republican,  a  united  republic, 
but  with  offices,  honours.,  rights,  and 
privileges,  equally  distributed,  as  in 
onr  fancied  empire,  among  those  of 
every  shade  of  colour?  Or,  after  a 
fearful  succession  of  struggles  between 
black  and  white,  .  .  the  .  .  is 
predominant ;  .  .  slavery,  after  a 
.  .  sang —  .  .  or  a  noble  spon- 
taneous .  .  * 

From  a  preliminary  dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  book,  our  critic  of 
1953  learns  that  it  excited,  almost 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  a  pro- 
digious sensation  among  all  classes, 
both  in  Europe  and  America;  that 
both  sexes,  high  and  low,  young  and 
old,  literate  and  illitei'ate,  vulgar  and 
refined,  phlegmatic  and  excitable, 
shed  tears  over  it,  and  wrote  and 
talked  about  it  everywhere ;  that, 
within  a  few  months'  time,  impres- 
sions of  it  were  multiplied  by  millions, 
and  in  most  languages  of  the  civilised 
world.  That  its  writer,  an  American 
woman,  immediately  came  over  to 
England,  and  made  her  appearance  in 
public  assemblies,  called  in  honour  of 
her;  and  she  was  also  " lionised"  [a 
word  explained,  in  a  long  note,  as 
indicating  a  custom  prevalent  in  that 
day,  among  weak  persons,  of  running 
after  any  notorious  person  weak 
enough  to  appear  pleased  with  it] 
among  the  fashionables  and  philan- 
thropists of  the  day,  but  preserved, 
nevertheless,  amidst  it  all,  true  mo- 
desty of  demeanour,  and  silence 
amidst  extravagant  eulogy.  Inflamed 
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with  curiosity,  our  shadowy  successor 
sits  down  to  peruse  a  work — then  pos- 
sibly little,  if  ever,  mentioned — anx- 
ious to  see  what  could  have  produced 
such  a  marvellous  effect,  in  the  middle 
of  the  intelligent  nineteenth  century, 
on  all  classes  of  readers;  and  whether 
it  produced  permanent  results,  or 
passed  away  as  a  nine  days'  wonder. 
Having  at  length  closed  the  pages  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  judged  it 
according  to  the  critical  canons  of 
1953,  will  he  deem  it  adequate  to 
have  produced  such  effects?  What 
estimate  will  he  form  of  our  intellectual 
calibre  ? 

We  cannot  tell,  and  shall  not  attempt 
to  conjecture.  Dismissing,  there- 
fore, but  for  a  while  only,  the  imagi- 
nary occupant  of  our  critical  chair  a 
century  hence,  let  us  say  for  our- 
selves, that  though  our  silence,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  quarterly  contem- 
poraries, may  have  excited  notice, 
both  in  America  and  this  country,  we 
have  been  by  no  means  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  reception  which  this 
singularly-successful  book  has  met 
with ;  regarding  it  as  one  of  those 
sudden  phenomena  in  literature,  de- 
manding, even,  a  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  We  apprehend 
no  one  will  doubt  that,  to  excite  such 
attention  and  emotion  among  all 
classes  of  readers,  in  both  hemispheres, 
as  this  work  has  excited,  it  must  pos- 
sess something  remarkable  ;  and  what 
that  is,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
determine.  We  ourselves  never  read 
this  work  till  within  the  last  month, 
and  then  as  a  matter  of  mere  critical 
curiosity,  uninfluenced  by  the  past 
excitement  of  others,  and  the  favour- 
able and  unfavourable  opinions  which 
we  heard  expressed  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  work.  If  we  could  have 
been  biassed  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  rather  against,  than  in  favour 
of,  a  writer  who  had  been  over  per- 
suaded by  her  friends  to  come  to  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
sort  of  public  appearance,  at  the  mo- 
ment that  admiration  of  her  work 
was  at  fever  height.  Nothing  could 
palliate  such  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  this  lady's  advisers,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  fastidious  Englishman,  but 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  simple- 
minded  enthusiastic  crusader  against 
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American  slavery,  considering  that 
the  totally  unexpected  celebrity  of 
her  work  had  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  accelerating  a  European 
movement,  in  a  holy  cause,  by  her 
personal  presence.  Criticism,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  influenced  by 
petty  disturbing  forces  like  these,  nor 
will  ours.  We  shall  judge  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  by  its  own  intrinsic  me- 
rits or  demerits — occasionally  looking 
for  the  light  which  she  has  thought 
proper  to  reflect  upon  it  from  its 
companion  volume,  "  THE  KEY." 

Uncle  Tarn's  Cabin  is  a  remarkable 
book  unquestionably  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  we  are  not  surprised  at  its 
prodigious  success,  even  as  a  mere 
literary  performance ;  but  whether, 
after  all,  it  will  have  any  direct  effect 
upon  the  dreadful  INSTITUTION  at 
which  it  is  aimed,  may  be  regarded 
as  problematical.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  persuaded— that  its  author,  as  she 
has  displayed  in  this  work  undoubted 
genius,  in  some  respects  of  a  higher 
order  than  any  American  predecessor 
or  contemporary,  is  also  a  woman  of 
unaffected  and  profound  piety,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  the  unhappy  black. 
Every  word  in  her  pages  issues  glis- 
tening and  warm  from  the  mint  of 
woman's  love  and  sympathy,  refined 
and  purified  by  Christianity.  We 
never  saw  in  any  other  work,  so 
many  and  such  sudden  irresistible 
appeals  to  the  reader's  heart — appeals 
which,  moreover,  only  a  wife  and  a 
mother  could  make.  One's  heart 
throbs,  and  one's  eyes  are  suffused 
with  tears  without  a  moment's  notice, 
and  without  anything  like  effort  or 
preparation  on  the  writer's  part.  We 
are,  on  the  contrary,  soothed  in  our 
spontaneous  emotion  by  a  conviction 
of  the  writer's  utter  artlessness  ;  and 
when  once  a  gifted  woman  has  satisfied 
her  most  captious  reader  that  such  is 
the  case,  she  thenceforth  leads  him 
on,  with  an  air  of  loving  and  tender 
triumph,  a  willing  captive  to  the  last. 
There  are,  indeed,  scenes  and  touches 
in  this  book  which  no  living  writer, 
that  we  know  of,  can  surpass,  and 
perhaps  none  even  equal. 

No  English  man  or  woman,  again, 
could  have  written  it — no  one,  but  an 
actual  spectator  of  the  scenes  de- 
scribed, or  one  whose  life  is  spent 
with  those  moving  among  them ; 
scenes  scarce  appreciable  by  FREE 
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English  readers  —  fathers,  mothers, 
husbands,  wives,  brothers  and  sisters. 
We  can  hardly  realise  to  ourselves  hu- 
man nature  tried  so  tremendously  as, 
it  seems,  is  only  adumbrated  in  these 
pages.  An  Englishman's  soul  swells  at 
the  bare  idea  of  such  submission  to  the 
tyrannous  will  of  man  over  his  fellow- 
man,  as  the  reader  of  this  volume 
becomes  grievously  familiar  with ; 
and  yet  we  are  assured  by  Mrs  Stowe 
that  she  has  given  us  only  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  indescribable  horrors 
of  slavery.  To  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  we  shall  return.  Let 
us  speak  first,  and  in  only  general 
terms,  of  the  literary  characteristics 
of  the  author,  as  displayed  in  her  work. 
Mrs  Stowe  is  unquestionably  a  wo- 
man of  GENIUS  ;  and  that  is  a  word 
which  we  always  use  charily :  regard- 
ing genius  as  a  thing  per  se  —  dif- 
ferent from  talent,  in  its  highest  de- 
velopment, altogether,  and  in  kind. 
Quickness,  shrewdness,  energy,  in- 
tensity, may,  and  frequently  do  ac- 
company, but  do  not  constitute  genius. 
Its  divine  spark  is  the  direct  and  spe- 
cial gift  of  God :  we  cannot  com- 
pletely analyse  it,  though  we  may 
detect  its  presence,  and  the  nature  of 
many  of  its  attributes,  by  its  action  ; 
and  the  skill  of  high  criticism  is  requi- 
site, in  order  to  distinguish  between 
the  feats  of  genius  and  the  operations 
of  talent.  Now,  we  imagine  that 
no  person  of  genius  can  read  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  not  feel  in  glowing 
contact  with  genius — generally  gentle 
and  tender,  but  capable  of  rising,  with 
its  theme,  into  very  high  regions  of 
dramatic  power.  This  Mrs  Stowe 
has  done  several  times  in  the  work 
before  us — exhibiting  a  passion,  an 
intensity,  a  subtle  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion, a  melting  tenderness,  which  are 
as  far  out  of  the  reach  of  mere  talent, 
however  well  trained  and  experienced, 
as  the  prismatic  colours  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  born  blind.  But  the 
genius  of  Mrs  Stowe  is  of  that  kind 
which  instinctively  addresses  itself  to 
the  Affections;  and  though  most  at 
home  with  the  gentler,  it  can  be  yet 
fearlessly  familiar  with  the  fiercest 
passions  which  can  agitate  and  rend 
the  human  breast.  With  the  one  she 
can  exhibit  an  exquisite  tenderness 
and  sympathy;  watching  the  other, 
however,  with  stern  but  calm  scru- 
tiny, and  delineating  both  with  a 
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truth  and  simplicity,  in  the  one  case 
touching,  in  the  other  really  terrible. 

^Free  men  of  the  North,  and 
Christians,"  says  she,  in  her  own 
vigorous  and  earnest  way,  "  cannot 
know  what  slavery  is.  .  .  .  From  this 
arose  a  desire,"  on  the  author's  part, 
"to  exhibit  it  in  a  living  dramatic 
reality.  She  has  endeavoured  to 
show  it  fairly  in  its  best  and  its  worst 
phases.  In  its  best  aspect,  she  has 
perhaps  been  successful ;  but  oh !  who 
shall  say  what  yet  remains  untold  in 
that  valley  and  shadow  of  death  that 
lies  on  the  other  side  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
writer  has  only  given  a  faint  shadow 
— a  dim  picture — of  the  anguish  and 
despair  that  are  at  this  very  moment 
riving  thousands  of  hearts,  shattering 
thousands  of  families,  and  driving  a 
helpless  and  sensitive  race  to  frenzy 
and  despair." 

Without  going  further,4  the  beautiful, 
accomplished,  but  ruined  and  heart- 
broken slave  Gassy — the  bought,  ab- 
horring, and  ultimately  discarded  mis- 
tress of  the  miscreant  Legree,  and 
whose  heart  is  full  of  despair  and 
murder  towards  him — affords  many 
instances  of  both  kinds,  the  tender 
and  the  terrible.  Her  successor  in  the 
affections!  of  the  monster,  is  the 
lovely  young  slave  Emmeline,  of  but 
fifteen  summers !  and  Gassy  obtains  a 
great  ascendancy  over  her,  winning 
her  love  by  the  story  of  her  own  in- 
dignities and  bereavements. 

' "  What  use  will  freedom  be  to  me  ? " 
says  Gassy,  when  they  are  whispering 
together  in  their  place  of  concealment, 
where  they  lie  like  a  couple  of  hunted 
hares,  momentarily  hidden  from  the 
hounds — "  Can  it  give  me  back  my  child- 
ren, or  make  me  what  I  used  to  be  ?" 

There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in  her 
face  and  voice  as  she  spoke.  Emmeline, 
in  her  childlike  simplicity,  was  half  afraid 
of  the  dark  words  of  Gassy.  She  looked 
perplexed,  but  made  no  answer.  She 
only  took  her  hand  with  a  gentle  caress- 
ing movement. 

"  Don't !  "  said  Gassy,  trying  to  draw 
it  away, — (observe,  she  only  tries.'} — 
"  you'll  get  me  to  loving  you  I  and  I  swore 
never  to  love  anything  again  !  " 

« Poor  Gassy  !  .  .  .  Pll  be  like  a 
daughter  to  you  !  .  .  .  I  shall  love  you 
whether  you  love  me  or  not !" 

The  gentle  childlike  spirit  conquered. 
Cassy  sate  down  by  her,  put  her  arm 
round  her  neck,  stroked  her  soft  brown 
hair;  and  Emmeline  then  wondered  at 
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the  beauty  of  her  magnificent  eyes,  now 
soft  with  tears.  "  0  Emmeline !"  said 
Cassy,  "  I've  hungered  for  my  children, 
and  thirsted  for  them,  and  my  eyes  fail 
with  longing  for  them  !  Here  !  here," 
she  exclaimed,  striking  her  breast,  "it's 
all  desolate  !  all  empty  ! "  ' 

Of  the  terrible  we  have  a  thrilling, 
indeed  a  sickening  instance,  in  Cassy's 
frenzied  determination  to  murder  the 
fiend  Legree,  whose  brandy  she  has 
drugged  for  the  purpose  —  but  we 
anticipate. 

Occasionally,  also,  Mrs  Stowe  dis- 
plays a  fine  perception  of  external 
nature  —  irradiating  her  inanimate 
scenes  with  the  rich  hues  of  imagina- 
tion. At  these,  however,  she  gene- 
rally looks  through  a  sort  of  solemn 
religious  medium.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  startlingly  suggestive  picture. 
It  is  poor  Uncle  Tom,  sitting  at  mid- 
night, exhausted  and  heart-broken, 
during  a  moment's  respite  from  the 
wasting  and  -cruel  inflictions  of  slav- 
ery, and  reading  his  Bible  by  moon- 
light. 

'  .  .  .  Tom  sate  alone  by  the  smoulder- 
ing fire,  that  flickered  up  redly  in  his 
face. 

The  silver  fair-browed  moon  rose  in 
the  purple  sky,  and  looked  down,  calm 
and  silent,  as  God  looks  on  the  scene  of 
misery  and  oppression — looked  calmly 
on  the  lone  black  man,  as  he  sate,  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  his  Bible  on  his 
knee.  "  Is  God  here  I  "  inquires  he. 
Ah,'  (proceeds  the  author,)  'how  is  it  pos- 
sible for  the  untaught  heart  to  keep  its 
faith  unswerving,  in  the  face  of  dire  mis- 
rule, and  palpable  unrebuked  injustice  ? 
In  that  simple  heart  waged  a  fierce  con- 
flict :  the  crushing  sense  of  wrong,  the 
foreshadowing  of  a  whole  life  of  future 
misery,  the  wreck  of  all  past  hopes,  mourn- 
fully tossing  in  the  soul's  sight,  like  dead 
corpses  of  wife,  and  child,  and  friend,  ris- 
ing from  the  dark  wave,  and  surging  in  the 
face  of  the  half-drowned  mariner  ?  Ah, 
was  it  easy  here  to  believe  and  hold  fast 
the  great  password  of  Christian  faith, 
that  God  is,  and  is  the  REWARDER  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him  ? ' 

Here,  again,  is  the  lovely  smile  of 
early  morning  flung  over  the  monster 
Legree  (poor  Tom's  brutal  master), 
as  he  wakes  from  a  foul  debauch  : — 

'  Calmly  the  rosy  hue  of  dawn  was  steal- 
ing into  the  room.  The  morning  star 
stood,  with  its  solemn  holy  eye  of  light, 
looking  down  on  the  man  of  sin,  from  out 
the  brightening  sky.  Oh,  -with  what  fresh- 
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ness,  with  what  solemnity  and  beauty,  is 
each  new  day  born  !  as  if  to  say  to  in- 
sensate man,  "  Behold  !  thou  hast  one 
more  chance  !  Strive  for  immortal  glo- 
ry ! "  There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  this  voice  is  not  heard  ;  but  this 
bold  bad  man  heard  it  not.  He  awoke 
with  an  oath  and  a  curse.  What  to  him 
were  the  gold  and  the  purple,  the  daily 
miracle  of  morning  ?  What  to  him  the 
sanctity  of  that  star  which  the  Son  of 
God  has  hallowed  as  his  own  emblem  ? 
Brute-like,  he  saw  without  perceiving; 
and,  stumbling  forward,  poured  out  a 
tumbler  of  brandy,  and  drank  half  of  it. 
"  I've  had  a  h— 11  of  a  night  ! "  he  said.' 

'Twas  somewhat  different,  that  same 
morning,  with  his  poor  slave  Tom, 
waking  bruised,  wearied,  and  well- 
nigh  spirit-broken. 

'  The  solemn  light  of  dawn,  the  angelic 
glory  of  the  morning  star,  had  looked  in 
through  the  rude  window  of  the  shed 
where  Tom  was  lying  ;  and,  as  if  de- 
scending on  that  star-beam,  came  the 
solemn  words,  /  am  the  root  and  off- 
spring of  David,  and  the  bright  and 
morning  star.  .  .  .  Without  shuddering 
or  trembling,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his 
persecutor  as  he  drew  near.  "  Well,  my 
boy,"  said  Legree,  with  a  contemptuous 
kick,  "  how  do  you  find  yourself  1  Didn't 
I  tell  yer  I  could  larn  yer  a  thing  or  two  ? 
How  do  yer  like  it,  eh  ?  How  did  yer 
whaling  " — he  had  been  fearfully  flogged 
over-night — "agree  with  yer,  Tom  ?  An't 
quite  so  crank  as  yer  was  last  night  I  Ye 
couldn't  treat  a  poor  sinner  now  to  a  bit 
of  a  sermon,  could  yer,  eh  ? " 

Tom  answered  nothing. 

"  Get  up,  ye  beast  ! "  said  Legree, 
kicking  him  again.  This  was  a  difficult 
matter  for  one  so  bruised  and  faint ;  and, 
as  Tom  made  efforts  to  do  so,  Legree 
laughed.' 

These  passages,  taken  at  random, 
are  highly  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  will  by  and  by  be  shown. 

Up  and  down  the  book  are  to  be 
found  strewn,  as  it  were,  carelessly, 
striking  and  grand  reflections,  evincing 
the  deeply  thoughtful  moralist,  and 
profoundly  convinced  believer. 

'True — there  was  another  life — a  life 
which,  once  believed  in,  stands  as  a  solemn 
significant  figure  before  the  otherwise  un- 
meaning ciphers  of  time,  changing  them 
to  orders  of  mysterious  unknown  value.' 

We  have  not  met  with  this  idea 

jfore  ; 
Again — 

1  The  gift  to  appreciate,  and  the  sense 
to  feel  the  finer  shades  and  relations  of 
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moral  things,  often  seems  an  attribute  of 
those  whose  whole  life  shows  a  careless 
disregard  of  them.  Hence  Moore,  By- 
ron, Goethe,  often  speak  words  more 
wisely  descriptive  of  the  true  religious 
sentiment,  than  another  man  whose  whole 
life  is  governed  by  it.  In  such  minds, 
disregard  of  religion  is  a  more  fearful 
treason — a  more  deadly  sin.' 

Again — 

'  Oh  !  how  dares  the  bad  soul  to  enter 
the  shadowy  world  of  sleep  ! — that  land 
whose  dim  outlines  lie  so  fearfully  near 
to  the  mystic  scene  of  retribution  !  .  .  . 
5$?  Legree  felt  a  secret  dislike  to  Tom — 
the  native  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.  He 
saw  plainly  that  when  (as  was  often  the 
case)  his  violence  and  brutality  fell  on 
the  helpless,  Tom  took  notice  of  it ;  for 
so  subtle  is  the  atmosphere  of  opinion,  that 
it  will  make  itself  FELT  without  words; 
and  the  opinion,  even  of  a  slave,  may  an- 
noy a  master 

What  a  sublime  conception  is  that  of 
a  last  judgment !  .  .  .  A  righting  of  all 
the  wrongs  of  ages  ! — a  solving  of  all 
moral  problems,  by  an  unanswerable 
wisdom.' 

One  of  these  problems — perhaps 
the  greatest  at  present  insoluble  by 
man — torments  poor  Tom. 

f  It  was  strange  that  the  religious  peace 
and  trust  which  had  upborne  him  hitherto 
should  give  way  to  tossings  of  soul  and 
despondent  darkness.  The  gloomiest 
problem  of  this  mysterious  life  was  con- 
stantly before  his  eyes:  souls  crushed  and 
ruined,  evil  triumphant,  and  God  silent ! 
It  was  weeks  and  months  that  Tom 
wrestled,  in  his  own  soul,  in  darkness 
and  sorrow.' 

Which  of  us  cannot  here  sym- 
pathise with  the  poor,  bruised,  and 
bleeding  black  ? 

Yet  once  more. 

'  Is  not  this  truly  feeling  after  God,  and 
finding  him  1  And  may  we  not  hope  that 
the  yearning,  troubled,  helpless  heart 
of  man,  pressed  by  the  insufferable 
anguish  of  this  short  life,  or  wearied  by 
its  utter  vanity,never  extends  its  ignorant 
pleading  to  God  in  vain  \  Is  not  the 
veil  which  divides  us  from  an  almighty 
and  most  merciful  Father,  much  thinner 
than  we,  in  the  pride  of  our  philosophy, 
are  apt  to  imagine  \  And  is  it  not  the 
most  worthy  conception  of  Him,  to  suppose 
that  the  more  utterly  helpless  and  ignorant 
the  human  being  is  that  seeks  His  aid,  the 
more  tender  and  condescending  will  be 
His  communication  with  that  soul  \ ' 

Character  is  often  drawn  by  our 
author  with  delicate  discrimination; 
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and,  at  the  same  time,  she  almost  as 
often  exhibits  a  poverty  and  crude- 
ness  in  dealing  with  such  subjects, 
which  would  be  surprising,  but  that 
it  is  evidently  referrible  to  haste  and 
inattention.  Her  mind,  too,  is  so  intent 
upon  the  great,  noble,  and  holy  pur- 
pose of  her  book,  that  she  often  does 
not  give  herself  time  to  develop  or 
mature  her  own  happiest  conceptions. 
The  momentary  exigencies  of  her 
story  require  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  figure;  on  which,  having 
paused  for  a  moment  to  call  up  the 
image  of  one  before  her  mind's  eye, 
she  forthwith  gives  a  few  strokes, 
possibly  intending,  at  a  future  time, 
to  complete  and  retouch  them  ;  but 
that  future  time  never  comes,  for  she 
has  got  into  new  scenes,  and  moves 
on,  crowded  with  new  characters  and 
associations.  In  this  respect  her  book, 
may  be  compared  to  the  studio  of  a 
great  painter,  where  the  visitor  sees 
some  pictures  in  all  the  splendour  of 
their  completeness,  and  others  in  va- 
rious stages  of  incompleteness — some 
exhibiting  the  master's  hand,  and 
others  that  of  a  hasty  and  unskilled 
workman ;  all  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
visibly  accounted  for  by  the  painter's 
being  absorbed  by  some  masterpiece, 
itself,  however,  only  approaching  com- 
pleteness. We  feel  bound,  never- 
theless, to  express  our  opinion  that 
an  additional  solution  of  the  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  her  probably  limited 
range  of  observation  of  actual  life,  at 
all  events  of  such  life  as  Europeans 
can  appreciate.  In  delineating  the 
character  of  slaves  and  the  "slave- 
trader,  kidnapper,  negro-catcher,  ne- 
gro-whipper,"  as  she  herself  groups 
them,  she  handles  her  pencil  with 
the  confident  ease  of  a  master.  "The 
writer,"  says  she  herself,  at  the  close 
of  her  work,  "has  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  frontier  line  of  slave 
states,  and  has  had  great  opportu- 
nities of  observation  among  those 
who  formerly  were  slaves."  To  her 
sadly-familiar  eye  "  there  are  some 
things  about  these  slaves  which  can- 
not lie:  those  deep  lines  of  patient 
sorrow  upon  the  face — that  attitude 
of  crouching  and  humble  subjection — 
that  sad  habitual  expression  of  hope 
deferred  in  the  eye — would  tell  their 
story,  if  the  slave  never  spoke."  We 
shall,  however,  presently  have  ample 
opportunities  of  showing  Mrs  Stowe's 
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profound  appreciation  of  the  negro 
character ;  one  of  a  far  more  compo- 
site construction  than  any  but  a  phi- 
losopher might  suppose,  and  also  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
templating the  future  of  the  negro  race, 
as  a  large,  though  many  may  unhappily 
deem  it  an  unsightly  element,  in  ascer- 
taining the  fates  of  the  human  family. 
"  This  is  an  age  of  the  world,  truly," 
says  our  author,  "  when  nations  are 
trembling  and  convulsed.  A  mighty 
influence  is  abroad,  surging  and  heav- 
ing the  world  as  with  an  earthquake. 
And,"  she  asks,  "is  America  safe? 
Every  nation  that  carries  in  its  bosom 
great  and  unredressed  Injustice,  has  in 
it  the  elements  of  this  great  convul- 
sion." 

While  the  pathos  of  Mrs  Stowe  is 
deep  and  pure,  her  humour  and  satire 
are  genuine  and  racy,  but  quiet. 
Gloomy  as  is  the  prevalent  tone  of  her 
work,  her  reader's  feelings  are  discreet- 
ly relieved  by  many  little  touches  of 
quaint  dry  drollery.  Master  Shelby, 
for  instance,  is  a  sharp  youth  of  thir- 
teen, the  eldest  son  of  Uncle  Tom's 
first  and  kind-hearted  master ;  and  he 
has  taken  it  in  hand  to  teach  Tom 
(old  enough  to  be  almost  his  grand- 
father) his  letters.  Chloe  is  Uncle 
Tom's  wife,  and  the  cook  of  Mi- 
Shelby;  and  it  seems  that  she  is  a 
capital  cook,  to  boot,  as  Master 
Shelby  has  found  out.  He  often  visits 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin,  to  teach  old  Tom 
his  letters — and  also  partake  of  cer- 
tain good  things  which  Aunt  Chloe 
used  to  prepare  for  her  favourite ; 
who  displays  no  little  art  in  inflam- 
ing her  ambition  by  faintly  under- 
valuing the  culinary  skill  of  one  of  her 
rivals,  a  cook  at  a  neighbouring  plan- 
tation. The  whole  scene  is  admirably 
sketched,  and  forms  one  of  the  earli- 
est in  the  work.  Excited  to  the  ut- 
most, she  prepares  a  delicious  sup- 
per for  Master  George,  who,  it  will 
be  seen,  does  it  full  justice. 

'  By  this  time  Master  George  had  ar- 
rived at  that  pass  to  which  even  a  boy 
can  come  (under  uncommon  circum- 
stances)— i.  e.,  when  he  could  not  eat 
another  morsel ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  at 
leisure  to  notice  the  pile  of  woolly  heads 
and  glistening  eyes  which  were  regarding 
their  operations  hungrily  from  the  opposite 
corner.  [Who  does  not  see  the  turgid 
youngster  \ — But  one  does  not  dislike 
him;  for]  "  Here  !— you,  Mose  !  Peto  !/' 
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[said  he,  addressing  the  young  sables — 
the  children  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt 
Chloe] — breaking  off  liberal  bits,  and 
throwing  them  at  them — "  You  want 
some,  don't  you  ? "  ' 

One  Black  Sam,  a  friendly  fellow- 
slave  of  Uncle  Tom's,  is  unconsciously 
caught  in  the  attitude  of  deeply  con- 
sidering the  interests  of  number  One, 
as  soon  as  he  hears  of  the  departure 
of  poor  Uncle  Tom,  who  has  been  sud- 
denly sold  to  another  master,  leaving 
a  vacancy  in  his  somewhat  confiden- 
tial office,  which  some  one  must  supply. 
"One  touch  of"  selfishness  "makes 
the  whole  world  kin" — and  here  is 
how  it  strikes  our  black  brother. 

'  Never  did  fall  of  any  prime  minister  at 
court  occasion  wider  surges  of  sensation 
than  the  report  of  Tom's  fate  among  his 
compeers  on  the  place.  It  was  the  topic 
in  every  mouth,  everywhere  ;  and  nothing 
was  done  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  but 
to  discuss  its  probable  results. 

Black  Sam,  as  he  was  called,  from  his 
being  about  three  shades  blacker  than 
any  other  son  of  ebony  on  the  place,  was 
revolving  the  matter  profoundly  in  all  its 
phases  and  bearings,  with  a  comprehen- 
siveness of  vision,  and  a  strict  look-out 
to  his  own  personal  well-being,  that  would 
have  done  credit  (says  good,  sly  Mrs 
Stowe)  to  any  white  patriot  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  dat  blows  nowhar— 
dat  ar  a  fact,"  said  Sam,  sententiously, 
giving  an  additional  hoist  to  his  panta- 
loons, and  adroitly  substituting  a  long 
nail  in  place  of  a  missing  suspender-but- 
ton. "  Yes,  it's  an  ill  wind  blows  nowhar," 
he  repeated.  "  Now,  dar,  Tom's  down— 
wal,  'course  der's  room  for  some  nigger 
to  be  up  ;  and  why  not  dis  nigger  ? — dat's 
de  idee  !  Tom,  a-ridin'  round  de  coun- 
try— boots  blacked — pass  in  his  pocket — 
all  grand  as  Cuffee  ;  who  but  he  I  Now, 
why  shouldn't  Sam  ?— dat's  what  /  want 
to  know!"' 

There  are,  however,  many  indica- 
tions throughout  the  work  of  the  wri- 
ter's humorous  powers  being  checked 
and  restrained,  either  purposely  or 
unconsciously,  as  if  from  a  severe  sense 
of  the  purpose  with  which  she  writes 
— as  though  before  her  mind's  eye  was 
ever  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  negro. 
We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
more  than  one  disposition,  or  rather 
juxta-position,  of  persons  and  inci- 
dents most  suggestive  of  fun :  but  they 


are  suddenly  discarded,  the  reader 
breathlessly  following  the  grave  and 
ardent  writer,  over  whose  pale  coun- 
tenance the  smile  had  but  furtively 
flickered  for  an  instant,  like  a  glance 
of  moonlight  on  a  gloomy  sea.  Here 
is  one  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
allude.  Mr  St  Clare  and  his  heartless 
lackadaisical  wife  are  conversing  about 
his  newly-acquired  slave,  Uncle  Tom, 
for  whom  he  feels  no  little  regard  ;  but 
she  is  speaking  of  him  in  a  disparag- 
ing, contemptuous  tone. 


isn't  a  bad  hand,  now,  at  ex- 
plaining Scripture,  I'll  dare  swear,"  said 
St  Clare.  "  He  has  a  natural  genius  for 
religion.  I  wanted  the  horses  out  early 
this  morning,  and  stole  up  to  Tom's 
cubiculum  *  there,  over  the  stables,  and 
there  I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting  by 
himself  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  haven't  heard 
anything  quite  so  savoury  as  Tom's  prayer 
this  some  time.  He  put  in  for  me  with  a 
zeal  that  was  quite  apostolic." 

"  Perhaps  he  guessed  you  were  listen- 
ing !  I've  heard  of  that  trick  before  !  " 

"  If  he  did  he  wasn't  very  polite  ;  for 
he  gave  the  Lord  his  opinion  of  me  pretty 
freely  !  Tom  seemed  to  think  there  was 
decidedly  room  for  improvement  in  me, 
and  seemed  very  earnest  that  I  should  be 
converted." 

"  I  hope  you'll  lay  it  to  heart,"  said 
Miss  Ophelia,"  (who  is  the  pious,  simple- 
minded,  conscientious,  elderly  spinster, 
and  cousin  of  Mr  St  Clare.)  ' 

How  much  of  the  pious  disinterested 
character  of  the  poor  slave,  the  heart- 
less distrust  of  his  mistress,  the  hu- 
morous, good-natured  levity  of  his 
master,  and  the  earnest  goodness  of 
Ophelia,  does  this  quiet  touch  reveal 
to  us  ! 

On  another  occasion,  Mrs  St  Clare, 
who  has  no  more  intellect  or  feeling 
than  her  thimble,  or  thread  paper,  is 
conversing  with  her  lovely  little  daugh- 
ter, Eva,  who  is  pleading  with  her 
mamma  on  behalf  of  the  poor  little 
negress,  Topsy  (of  whom  more  anon), 
and  meekly  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  Topsy's  being  human  !  and  conse- 
quently capable  of  improvement. 

'  "  Mamma,  I  think  Topsy  is  different 
from  what  she  used  to  be  ;  she's  trying 
to  be  a  good  girl." 

"  She'll  have  to  try  a  good  while  before 
she  gets  to  be  good,"  said  Mrs  St  Clare, 
with  a  careless  laugh. 


Is  this  word  a  suggestion  from  good  Mrs  Stowe's  husband  ? 
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"  Well,  you  know,  mamma,  poor  Topsy ! 
everything  has  always  been  against  her  !" 

"  Not  since  she's  been  here,  I'm  sure. 
If  she  hasn't  been  talked  to  "—(not  by 
the  silly  speaker,  let  our  readers  under- 
stand, but  by  good  Miss  Ophelia  aforesaid, 
for  whom  poor  Topsy  has  been  bought/ 
good-humouredly  by  Mr  St  Clare,  simply 
to  try  whether  moral  and  religious  train- 
ing can  make  anything  of  the  little  sooty 
gnome)  * — "  and  preached  to,  and  every 
earthly  thing  done  that  anybody  could 
do  ;  and  she's  just  so  ugly,  and  always 
will  be,  you  can't  make  anything  of  the 
creature  !" 

"  But,  mamma,  it's  so  different  to  be 
brought  up  as  I've  been,  with  so  many 
friends — so  many  things  to  make  me  good 
and  happy  ;  and  to  be  brought  up  as  she 
has  been,  all  the  time,  till  she  came  here  ! " 

"Most  likely,"  said  Mrs  St  Clare,  yawn- 
ing. "  Dear  me  !  how  hot  it  is  !  " 

"  Mamma,  you  believe,  don't  you,  that 
Topsy  could  become  an  angel,  as  well  as 
any  of  us,  if  she  were  a  Christian  ? " 

"  Topsy  !  what  a  ridiculous  idea  !  No- 
body but  you  would  ever  think  of  it  ! 
I  suppose  she  could,  though  !  " 

"  But,  mamma,  isn't  God  her  father,  as 
much  as  ours  ?  Isn't  Jesus  her  Saviour  I  '•* 

"  Well,  that  may  be.  I  suppose  God 
made  everybody. — Where's  my  smelling- 
bottle  !'» 

This  is  very  masterly.  It  has  a 
sort  of  rich  stillness  of  satire,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  truthfulness  and  sug- 
gestiveness  which  make  the  reader 
first  admire  the  writer's  acute  percep- 
tion of  character  and  power  of  felici- 
tous dialogue,  and  then  pause  and 
ponder  the  state  of  mind  and  feeling 
revealed — that  of  frivolous,  ignorant, 
indifferent  acquiescence! 


The  above  extract  incidentally  in- 
dicates another  excellence  of  Mrs 
Stowe.  Her  dialogue  is  almost  always 
admirable ;  brief,  lively,  pointed,  and 
characteristic — that  is,  when  she  does 
not,  so  to  speak,  crowd  too  much  sail 
upon  it,  in  her  intense  anxiety  to  be 
didactic  and  hortatory  on  the  great 
subject  on  which  her  eyes  are  ever 
fixed.  When  she  yields  to  the 
promptings  of  her  own  power  over 
character  and  expression,  she  exhi- 
bits high  dramatic  capabilities.  She 
perceives  a  fine  situation  with  the  un- 
erring intuition  of  genius,  and  inspires 
her  characters  with  fitting  sentiments, 
conferring  upon  them  appropriate 
eloquence.  Akin  to  this  is  the  easy 
strength  of  her  narrative.  She  hur- 
ries her  reader  along  with  her,  breath- 
less. The  flight  and  pursuit  of  poor 
Eliza  and  her  child — the  incidents 
selected  to  heighten  the  interest  in 
their  fate — the  introduction  of  Marks 
and  Tom  Loker,  and  their  interview 
with  Haley — their  encounter  at  the 
rocky  pass  with  George  and  his  wife 
and  child,  are,  in  parts,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  but,  it 
must  be  added,  that  that  consum- 
mate master  of  his  art  would  never 
have  drawn  up  suddenly  in  his  excit- 
ing course,  to  interpolate  drivelling 
allusions  to  Austria  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, Poland,  Ireland,  and  England 
• — or  tame  and  even  irritating  moral- 
isings  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  adven- 
ture, as  is  but  too  often  the  case  with 
Mrs  Stowe.  But  this  very  fault, 
and  a  serious  one  to  a  reader  of  fic- 
tion it  is,  must  be  referred  to  a  cause 


*  Topsy— an  incomparable  sketch— excited  at  first  sight  no  pleasureable  sensations 
in  good,  starched  Miss  Ophelia.  "  Now,  Augustine  (Mr  St  Clare),  what  upon  earth 
is  this  for  ?  Your  house  is  so  full  of  these  little  plagues  already,  that  a  body  can't 
set  their  foot  down  without  treading  on  'em  !  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  I  find  one 
asleep  behind  the  door,  see  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under  the  table,  one 
lying  on  the  door-mat  ;  and  they  are  mopping,  and  mowing,  and  grinning  between 
all  the  railings,  and  tumbling  over  the  kitchen  floor  !  What  on  earth  did  you  want 
to  bring  this  one  for  ? " 

"For  you  to  educate — didn't  I  tell  you  ?  You're  always  preaching  about  educat- 
ing. I  thought  I  would  make  you  a  present  of  afresh-caught  specimen,  and  let  you 
try  your  hand  on  her,  and  bring  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go  !  ...  The  fact  is, 
this  concern  (!)  belonged  to  a  couple  of  drunken  creatures,  that  kept  a  low  restaur- 
ant which  I  have  to  pass  every  day,  and  I  am  tired  of  hearing  her  screaming,  and 
them  beating  and  swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright  and  funny,  too,  as  if  some- 
thing might  be  made  of  her  ;  so  /  bought  her  (!)  and  I'll  give  her  to  you.  Try,  now 
— and  give  her  a  good  orthodox  New  England  bringing  up,  and  see  what  it'll  make 
of  her  ! " 

"Well— I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  ;  >nd  she  approached  her  new 
subject,  very  much  as  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  approach  a  black  spider — sup- 
posing him  to  have  benevolent  designs  towards  it !" 
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infinitely  and  eternally  honourable  to 
the  author — her  pure  and  noble  pur- 
pose in  writing  the  book.  With  our 
eye  fixed  on  that  purpose,  we  will 
forgive  her  five  times  as  many  faults 
of  style  and  arrangement  as  she  is 
fairly  chargeable  with. 

"  In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end." 

And  in  the  application  of  this  obvious- 
ly just  critical  canon,  we  are  disposed 
to  look,  in  the  present  case,  with  pe- 
culiar benignity  on  miscarriages  as  to 
means.  One  or  two  of  them,  however, 
we  must  lightly  indicate  (for  we  are 
in  our  critical  chair)  in  addition  to 
those  at  which  we  have  already 
glanced. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  small  matter. 
It  is  evident  that  the  writings  of  one 
English  author  at  least  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Mrs  Stowe.  This  is  Mr 
Dickens,  with  whom,  indeed,  she  has 
much  in  common ;  but  he  must  not 
attribute  it  to  mere  gallantry,  if  we 
express  our  opinion  that  there  are 
parts  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  which 
he  never  can  surpass,  which  he 
never  has  surpassed.  She  probes 
human  nature  every  whit  as  tender- 
ly and  truly  as  he;  her  sympathies 
are  as  keen  and  subtle,  her  spirit 
is  as  generous,  as  his ;  her  perception 
of  the  humorous  as  quick  and  vivid 
as  his  own.  She  shows  also  his — so  to 
speak — structural  faults  ;  which,  in  a 
general  way,  we  may  indicate  by  say- 
ing, that  condensation  and  directness 
of  course  would  greatly  improve  the 
compositions  of  both .  A  lively  reader 
hates  to  be  detained  on  his  way,  in 
order  to  have  traced  out  for  him  the 
source  and  operation  of  the  motives  by 
which  characters  are  actuated.  He 
likes  to  be  given  credit  for  a  capacity 
to  do  that  for  himself.  It  occurs  to  us, 
that  had  Mr  Dickens  passed  his  life 
among  the  same  scenes  as  Mrs  Stowe, 
making  allowance  for  certain  special 
circumstances  affecting  the  latter,  he 
would  have  produced  a  work  very 
similar,  in  both  its-faults  and  excellen- 
cies, to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  That  she 
is  a  reader,  and  doubtless  an  admirer 
of  his,  is  abundantly  evident ;  for  she 
has  closely  copied  his  manner,  and 
that  not  in  its  most  favourable  mani- 
festations, but  rather  the  more  obvious 
mannerisms.  Mr  Dickens  might  have 
written  this  passage  for  her. 
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'  Carriage  sticks  fast,  while  Cudjoe  on 
the  outside  is  heard  making  a  great  mus- 
ter among  the  horses.  After  various  in- 
effectual pullings  and  twitchings,  just  as 
Senator  is  losing  all  patience,  the  car- 
riage suddenly  rights  itself  with  a  bounce, 
two  front  wheels  go  down  into  another 
abyss,  and  Senator,  woman,  and  child,  all 
tumble  promiscuously  on  to  the  front  seat; 
Senator's  hat  is  jammed  over  his  eyes  and 
nose  quite  unceremoniously,  and  he  con- 
siders himself  fairly  extinguished  ;  child 
cries,  and  Cudjoe  on  the  outside  delivers 
animated  addresses  to  the  horses,  who 
are  kicking,  and  floundering,  and  strain- 
ing under  repeated  cracks  of  the  whip. 
Carriage  springs  up  with  another  bounce 
— down  go  the  hind  wheels — Senator, 
woman,  and  child,  fly  over  on  to  the  back 
seat,  his  elbows  encountering  her  bonnet, 
and  both  her  feet  being  jammed  into  his 
hat,  which  flies  off  in  the  concussion. 
After  a  few  moments  the  "  slough"  is 
passed,  and  the  horses  stop,  panting  ;  the 
Senator  finds  his  hat,  the  woman  straight- 
ens her  bonnet,  and  hushes  her  child,  and 
they  brace  themselves  firmly  for  what  is 
yet  to  come.' 

Here  again — 

'  If  any  want  to  get  up  an  inspiration, 
under  this  head,  "  the  beauty  of  old 
women,"  we  refer  them  to  our  good 
friend  Rachel  Halliday,  just  as  she  sits 
there  in  her  little  rocking  chair.  It  had 
a  turn  for  quaking  and  squeaking — that 
chair  had — either  from  having  taken  cold 
in  early  life,  or  from  some  asthmatic  affec- 
tion}  or  perhaps  from  nervous  derangement. 
But  as  she  gently  swung  backward  and 
forward,  the  chair  kept  up  a  kind  of 
"  creechy-crawchy  "  that  would  have  been 
intolerable  in  any  other  chair.  But  old 
Simon  Halliday  often  declared  it  was  as 
good  as  any  music  to  him,  and  the  chil- 
dren all  avowed  that  they  wouldn't  miss 
of  hearing  mother's  chair  for  anything  in 
the  world.' 

Another  little  mannerism  acquired 
from  the  same  quarter  is  the  use, 
in  grave  composition,  of  the  col- 
loquial, u  can't,"  "won't,"  "didn't," 
"  couldn't,"  &c.  &c.  These  are  little 
bits  of  vulgar  slip-slop  which  are  sad 
eyesores  to  readers  of  taste  ;  and  we 
cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see  what  end 
is  gained  by  introducing  them  into 
black  and  white,  except,  perhaps,  in 
fitting  dialogue. 

We  have  already  intimated  a  con- 
siderable want  of  tact  in  Mrs  Stowe,  in 
twitching  aside,  as  it  were,  her  reader, 
when  in  full  course  of  following  her 
breathless,  to  listen  to  some  very  self-  N 
obvious  and  commonplace  moralising. 
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Here  is  one  most  provoking  instance. 
Poor  beautiful  Eliza  Harris,  support- 
ed by  almost  supernatural  energy,  is 
flying  from  misery  and  infamy — her 
little  son  close-clasped  in  her  arms — 
with  but  a  little  time  to  improve  her 
precarious  chances  of  escape  to  Canada; 
knowing  that  her  little  one  is  sold,  and 
that  the  blood- hounds  may  almost 
then,  even,  be  snuffing  on  her  track ! 
'Tis  early — very  early — in  a  frosty 
February  morning ;  the  sparkling  stars 
are  looking  down,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  cold  silent  heavens  with  pitying 
looks  on  the  poor  fugitive.  She  hast- 
ily hushes  her  child  into  silence,  as 
"  with  vague  terror  he  clings  round  her 
neck."  He  could  have  walked ;— but 
let  good  Mrs  Stowe's  own  fleet  pencil 
tell  of  her  heroine's  feathery  move- 
ments:— 

'Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have  walked 
by  her  side,  and  in  an  indifferent  case  she 
would  only  have  led  him  by  the  hand  ; 
but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him 
out  of  her  arms  made  her  shudder  ;  and 
she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp  as  she  went  rapidly  forward. 
The  frosty  ground  creaked  beneath  her 
feet,  and  she  trembled  at  the  sound;  every 
quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow  sent 
the  blood  backward  to  her  heart,  and 
quickened  her  footsteps.  She  wondered 
within  herself  at  the  strength  that  seemed 
to  be  come  upon  her — for  she  felt  the 
weight  of  her  boy  as  if  it  had  been  a 
feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear  seemed 
to  increase  the  supernatural  power  that 
bore  her  on  ;  while  from  her  pale  lips 
burst  forth,  in  frequent  ejaculations,  the 
prayer  to  a  Friend  above — u  Lord,  help  ! 
Lord,  save  me  !  " ' 

While  the  reader — perhaps  herself  a 
palpitating  mother,  almost  blinded 
with  her  tears — is  flying  along  with 
the  dear  fugitive  and  her  child,  bah ! 
she  is  arrested,  to  listen  to  twaddle — 
we  must  say  it — as  follows : — 

'If  it  were  your  Harry,  mother,  or  your 
Willy,  that  were  going  to  be  torn  from 
you  by  a  brutal  trader  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— if  you  had  seen  the  man,  and  heard 
that  the  papers  were  signed  and  delivered, 
and  you  had  only  from  twelve  o'clock  till 
morning  to  make  good  your  escape — how 
fast  could  you  walk  ?  How  many  miles 
could  you  make  in  those  few  brief  hours, 
with  the  darling  at  your  bosom— the  little 
sleepy  head  on  your  shoulder — the  small 
soft  arms  trustingly  holding  on  to  your 
neck  ? ' 

Forgive  us,  dear  Mrs  Stowe,  if  we 
gently  reproach  you  for  thus  marring 


your  own  beautiful  narrative,  and  also 
giving  English  mothers  credit  for  being 
so  obtuse  and  phlegmatic  as  to  be  un- 
able to  realise  all  these  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  they  are  hasting  along 
with  you ! 

And  there  are  very  many  such  in- 
stances of  defective  workmanship.  A 
considerable  portion  of  these  consists 
of  preaching — always,  doubtless,  per- 
fectly orthodox  and  evangelical,  but 
smacking  too  strongly — will  she  for- 
give us  ? — of  the  conventicle  twang. 
After  all,  however,  Mrs  Stowe  must 
be  tried  by  the  canon  already  cited — 
"regard  the  writer's  end;"  and  doubt- 
less she  knows  that  portion  of  the 
American  public  for  which  she  chiefly 
writes,  and  what  kind  and  amount  of 
hard-hitting,  so  to  speak,  is  necessary 
to  make  an  impression  on  sensibilities 
enclosed  in  rhinoceros  hide.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  so ;  but  we  suppose 
that  Mrs  Stowe  has  classes  of  hard 
people  in  view,  and  knew  the  rough 
force  requisite  to  hit  home. 

All  these,  however,  and  other  similar 
little  matters  which  might  be  men- 
tioned, are  mere  motes  in  sunbeams, 
when  regarded  by  the  eye  of  a  just 
and  generous  criticism;  which  only 
regrets,  every  now  and  then,  that  the 
gifted  authoress  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  submitting  her  MS.,  or  her 
printed  sheets,  to  the  eye  of  some 
competent  censor,  capable  of  seizing 
the  scope  of  her  noble  purpose,  and 
solicitous  to  remove  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  her  attaining  it.  But  she 
evidently  did  not  write  for  us  in  Eng- 
land—in Europe  ;  nor  did  this  pious 
daughter  of  genius  dream  of  the  world- 
wide fame  which  she  was  destined  to 
acquire.  She  has  assured  us,  in  print, 
that,  "  when  writing  Uncle  Tom's  Ca- 
bin," she  was  "  entirely  unaware  and 
uuexpectant  of  the  importance  which 
would  be  attached  to  its  statements 
and  opinions."  We  implicitly  believe 
her  ;  and  our  heart  gives  her  its  entire 
confidence,  as  to  a  simple-minded  and 
gifted  Christian  woman,  writing  out 
of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  in  order  to 
open  before  the  eyes  of  free  shudder- 
ing Christendom  a  hideous  and  blood- 
smeared  page  of  living  humanity.  She 
has  repeatedly  and  solemnly  asseve- 
rated that  she  has  taken  the  greatest 
possible  pains  not  to  mis-state  or  ex- 
aggerate the  case  against  slavery ;  that 
she  speaks  from  long  personal  obser- 
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vation ;  and,  in  short,  "  that  this 
work,  more  than  any  other  work  of 
fiction  that  ever  was  written,  has  been 
a  collection  and  arrangement  of  real 
incidents,  of  actions  really  performed, 
of  words  and  expressions  really  uttered , 
grouped  together  with  reference  to  a 
general  result,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  mosaic  artist  groups  his  frag- 
ments of  various  stones  into  one  gen- 
eral picture.  His  is  a  mosaic  of 
gems — this  is  a  mosaic  of  facts.  .  . 
The  book  had  a  purpose  entirely  tran- 
scending artistic  purpose,  and  accord- 
ingly encounters,  at  the  hands  of  the 
public,  demands  not  usually  made  on 
fictitious  works.  It  is  treated  as  a 
reality — sifted,  tried,  and  tested  as  a 
reality  ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  reality  it 
may  be  proper  that  it  should  be  defend- 
ed. .  .  .  It  is  a  very  inadequate 
representation  of  slavery,  and  neces- 
sarily so,  for  this  reason — that  slavery, 
in  some  of  its  workings,  is  too  dread- 
ful for  the  purpose  of  art.  A  work 
which  should  represent  it  strictly  as 
it  is,  would  be  a  work  which  could 
not  be  read."  u  The  writer,"  she  adds, 
in  the  preface  to  her  Key,  "  has  aimed, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  to  say  what  is 
true.  .  .  .  She  has  used  the 
most  honest  and  earnest  endeavours 
to  learn  the  truth."  .  .  .  "And 
the  book  is  commended  to  the  candid 
attention  and  earnest  prayers  of  all 
Christians  throughout  the  world." 
These  are  grave  statements,  especially 
when  falling  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
had  already  secured  a  world-wide 
hearing ;  and  by  the  light  of  such 
statements  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ought 
to  be  read,  unless  Mrs  Stowe's  means 
of  knowledge,  or  her  truthfulness,  can 
be  seriously  impeached.  Looked  at 
in  this  light,  the  writer  is  regarded  as 
actuated  by  a  magnificent  spirit :  one 
which  cannot  stoop  to  regard  petty 
carping  and  cavilling,  and  need  con- 
cern itself  with  nothing  but  grave  and 
temperate  objections  based  upon  facts. 
It  will  not  do  for  her  American  critics 
to  aver,  that,  "  without  being  actuated 
by  wrong  motives  in  the  preparation 
of  this  work,  she  has  done  a  wrong 
which  no  ignorance  can  excuse,  and  no 
penance  can  expiate"* — unless  such 
an  allegation  can  be  sustained  by  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  exaggeration, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood.  All 


we  shall  say  at  present  is,  that  if 
Mrs  Stowe  is  to  be  believed  by  her 
reader,  be  will  lay  down  her  book,  on 
having  deliberately  read  it,  with  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  too  painful  and 
deep  for  utterance,  and  which  ought 
to  lead  to  action. 

The  title  of  Mrs  Stowe's  book— 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — is  far  from 
commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
fiction,  or  rather  series  of  "pictures," 
of  which  it  consists.  The  cabin  is  not 
the  scene  of  any  events  of  importance 
to  the  story.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
her  intention  originally  was  to  confine 
her  pencil  to  the  delineation  of  Tom, 
his  residence,  family,  relations,  and 
the  incidents  which  befell  them  per- 
sonally through  the  operation  of  slav- 
ery. Uncle  Tom  and  his  fortunes 
might  have  constituted  a  work  by  it- 
self, and  those  of  George  and  Eliza  Har- 
ris, a  second.  The  former  might  have 
been  called  Uncle  Tom,  and  the  latter 
George  and  Eliza  ;  or  The  Cabin, 
and  The  Flight;  for  there  are  two 
classes  of  adventures  quite  separate 
from  each  other— the  experiences  of 
the  submissive,  and  the  adventures 
of  the  recalcitrant,  slave.  It  is  true 
that  the  authoress  seeks  to  link  them 
together,  at  starting,  by  making  Uncle 
Tom  and  Eliza  Harris  fellow- slaves 
of  the  same  master  and  mistress,  and 
Uncle  Tom  and  Eliza's  child,  Harry, 
the  subjects  of  a  joint  sale  to  the  slave- 
trader  ;  but  beyond  this  slight  con- 
nection there  is  none  other.  Eliza, 
with  her  sold  child,  pays  only  one 
hasty  affrighted  midnight  visit  to  the 
cabin  of  Uncle  Tom ;  but  her  husband 
is  never  shown  near  it.  At  the  very 
end  of  the  story,  however,  Mrs  Stowe 
seems  to  have  had  suggested  to  her 
the  propriety  of  coupling  the  fates  of 
her  characters  together  in  some  way 
or  other — so  that,  in  a  manner  which 
may  provoke  the  smile  of  a  veteran 
novelist,  she  contrives  to  make  a 
female  slave,  Gassy,  whom  Tom  en- 
counters at  the  close  of  his  career, 
prove  to  be  the  mother  of  Eliza  Har- 
ris ;  and  a  lady  passenger,  who  hap- 
pens, by  the  merest  accident  on  earth, 
to  be  in  the  steamboat  in  which  the 
aforesaid  slave  is  escaping,  turns  out 
to  be  the  sister  of  George  Harris! 
Rather  a  fortunate  coincidence  this, 
it  must  be  owned.  Thus  it  is,  that, 
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under  the  title  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
— a  Picture  of  Slave  Life  in  America" 
there  are  two  distinct  threads  of  story, 
only  nominally  and  arbitrarily  connect- 
ed together;  while  on  each  is  strung 
a  series  of  interesting,  affecting,  and 
even  horrifying  incidents,  developing 
character,  and  the  working  of  insti- 
tutions upon  it. 

Let  us  now  give  some  account  of 
the  style  in  which  she  has  executed 
her  work. 

The  tale  opens  with  a  very  skilfully 
contrived  scene,  the  object  being  to  ar- 
rest attention,  without  plunging  into 
horrors  which  might  at  first  shock  a 
reader,  and  render  him  incredulous ; 
and  yet  it  is  very  startling  to  a  Euro- 
pean not  familiar  with  slavery.  It  is 
a  tete-a-tete  between  a  respectable 
Kentuckian  planter,  involved  by  over- 
speculation,  and  the  slave-dealer 
Haley,  an  impudent,  swaggering, 
•  hard-hearted,  gaudily- dressed  brute, 
who  bargains  over  his  brandy-and- 
water  for  flesh  and  blood,  just  as  he 
would  do  in  respect  of  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Mrs  Stowe  opens  the  wretch's  charac- 
ter, as  it  were  an  oyster,  with  a  firm 
and  practised  hand.  It  is  quickly 
seen  that  the  subject  of  chaffering  is 
the  sale  of  poor  Tom,  with  whom  Mr 
Shelby  is  reluctantly  compelled  to 
part,  as  some  of  his  heaviest  "  paper  " 
had  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Haley.  In  this  introductory  dia- 
logue we  meet  with  new  and  fearful 
phraseology,  as  applied  to  human 
beings.  Mrs  Stowe,  with  much  tact, 
contrives,  by  a  word  or  two,  to  excite 
the  reader's  interest  in  Tom  long  be- 
fore he  comes  on  the  scene.  In  enu- 
merating his  good  qualities,  Mr  Shelby 
speaks  of  poor  Tom's  religious  cha- 
racter as  a  guarantee  of  his  fidelity. 
This  is  how  it  strikes  the  slave-dealer. 
"  Some  folks  don't  believe  there's  pious 
niggers,  Shelby ;  but  I  do.  I  had  a 
feller,  now,  in  this  yer  last  lot  I 
took  to  Orleans  —  'twas  as  good  as 
a  meetin'  now,  really,  to  hear  that 
critter  pray!  .  .  He  fetched  me  a  good 
sum,  too ;  for  I  bought  him  cheap  of 
a  man  that  was  'bliged  to  sell  out " 
(a  tasteful  allusion  to  the  exact  quan- 
dary of  his  companion!)  "  so  I  realised 
six  hundred  on  him.  Yes. — I  consider 
religion  a-valeyable  thing  in  a  nigger, 
when  it's  the  genuine  article,  and  no 
mistake ! "  By  and  by,  in  bursts 
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little  Harry,  romping  about  the  room, 
trotted  out  by  Mr  Shelby,  to  amuse 
his  hateful  companion  by  his  quaint 
antics;  who  had  first  asked,  as  the  child 
entered  —  while  the  two  gentlemen  ! 
were  haggling  about  the  price  of  Tom 
— "  Well ;  haven't  you  a  boy  or  a  gal 
that  you  could  throw  in  with  Tom?" 
.  .  After  a  while,  Mr  Haley  adds — 
"  I've  got  a  friend  that's  going  into 
this  yer  branch  of  the  business — and 
wants  to  buy  up  handsome  boys  to 
raise  for  the  market  —  fancy  articles 
entirely ! "  Mr  Shelby  having  hinted 
his  reluctance  to  separate  the  child 
from  his  beautiful  mother,  who  had 
just  withdrawn  him  from  the  room, 
Mr  Haley  favours  his  companion  with 
the  result  of  his  experiences  in  such 
matters  ;  deprecating  doing  anything 
rashly  ("  though  these  critters  arn't 
like  white  folks,  you  know"),  lest— lest 
— it  should  injure  the  mother's  health, 
and  lower  her  price  in  the  market! 
And  he  mentions  a  grievous  blunder 
made  by  a  friend  of  his,  who  too  sud- 
denly sold  away  a  mother's  baby,  on 
which  she  "  jist  went  ravin  mad,  and 
died  in  a  week — clear  waste,  sir,  of  a 
thousand  dollars,  jist  for  want  of  ma- 
nagement— there's  where't  is.  It's  al- 
ways best  to  do  the  humane  thing,  sir ; 
that's  been  my  experience."  (By  this 
time,  our  gentleman  reader  is  disposed 
to  fling  friend  Haley  through  the  win- 
dow ;  and  our  lady  reader — but,  oh ! 
as  for  her,  we  have  much  more  serious 
matter  in  store).  Mr  Shelby,  it  is  inti- 
mated, was  desirous  to  help  Mr  Haley 
down  stairs  with  a  kick,  but  he  was 
Mr  Shelby's  creditor !  On  the  former's 
return,  his  debtor's  scruples  have  been 
overcome;  and  poor  good  old  Tom, 
and  little  Harry,  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr  Haley,  who  is  to  take  them 
away  the  next  morning !  The  whole 
of  this  introductory  scene  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mrs  Stowe's  powers :  it 
is  graphic  and  dramatic,  character 
and  incident  being  hit  off  with  a  quiet 
strength,  auguring  well  for  the  rest  of 
her  performance.  She  has  not  over- 
drawn Haley.  She  has  given  us  quite 
enough  to  startle  and  disgust  us  with — 
the  system,  more  than  the  individual, 
and  has  at  the  same  time  relieved  the 
reader's  mind  by  a  just  perceptible 
strain  of  drollery  and  piquant  satire. 
But  how  distinctly  you  see,  all  the 
while,  the  dismayed  and  ungratefully- 
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treated  patriarch,  old  Tom,  and  the 
beautiful  mother,  with  bleeding  heart 
soon  to  come  before  us — the  one,  his 
big  heart  heaving  with  grief  and  aston- 
ishment; the  mother's,  bleeding  and 
broken  !  The  first  few  chapters  of  this 
work  will  satisfy  the  most  fastidious 
reader  that  he  is  sitting  down  before 
the  production  of  a  great  artist.  The 
scene  enacting  in  Uncle  Tom's  cabin, 
during  the  time  that  his  master  is  sell- 
ing him  to  Haley,  and  consigning  him 
to  those  of  unknown  suffering  and 
death,  is  first-rate,  and  peculiarly  racy 
to  European  readers  ;  who,  though 
strangers  to  such  scenes,  feel  that 
this  must  be  painted  to  the  very  life. 
From  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
chapter,  including  also  the  tenth,  we 
are  conducted,  indeed,  "  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severe ;"  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  negro  life  are 
brought  before  us  with  equal  vividness 
and  distinctness,  by  scenes  most  hap- 
pily contrived,  without  a  tinge  of  ex- 
aggeration, or  a  disfiguring  touch  of 
coarseness.  Mr  and  Mrs  Shelby  are 
just  what  they  ought  to  be,  without  any 
marked  characteristics ;  the  reader's 
attention  being  thus  fixed  undisturbed- 
ly on  the  new  figures  of  Haley,  Uncle 
Tom  and  Aunt  Chloe,  George  and 
Eliza  Harris,  Marks,  and  Tom  Loker, 
as  well  as  the  skittish,  frolicsome,  mis- 
chievous, and  selfish  negro  servants. 
The  story,  too,  is  advancing;  Tom 
is  on  his  journey,  manacled  and  fet- 
tered, in  the  slave- waggon  with  Haley, 
whose  pursuit  after  Eliza  and  her  child 
has  been  hitherto  in  vain,  in  spite  of 
his  grim  auxiliaries ;  and  George  also 
has  started  safe  on  the  desperate  race 
for  freedom :  the  little  we  have  seen 
of  him  induces  us  heartily  to  say — God 
speed  you !  brave  soui,  you  are  worthy 
of  the  prize  — may  you  win  it ! 

The  ninth  chapter  introduces  us  to 
quite  a  different  scene — Senator  Bird, 
and  his  bustling  little  soft-hearted 
wife,  who  became  the  host  and  hostess 
of  fugitive  Eliza  —  the  pallid,  the 
breathless — with  tottering  knees  and 
bleeding  feet — who  has  been  led  by  the 
Kentuckian,  who  had  helped  her  up  the 
bank  of  the  river,  to  the  house  of  the 
senator  and  his  wife,  just  as  they  are 
discussing— the  abolition  question. 
They,  their  children,  and  their  quiet 
home-scene,  are  beautifully  sketched 
are  the  means  by  which  Eliza 


and  her  child  are  conducted  to  a  place 
of  temporary  succour  and  safety. 

The  eleventh  chapter  introduces  us 
to  a  different  time  and  locality — an 
evening  in  a  remote  Kentucky  hotel. 
The  wild  Kentuckian  guests  squat 
about  and  straddle  their  legs,  and  chew, 
and  spit,  before  us.  What  a  gathering 
of  hats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes — "  quite 
a  Shakspearian  study  1"  —  is  before 
us !  We»see  them  all,  and  can  con- 
jecture the  stranger  aspect  of  those 
who  wear  them !  It  is  here  that  our  dis- 
guised friend  George  turns  up,  in  the 
way  we  have  mentioned.  'Tis  here 
that  he  says,  with  erect  form  and 
flashing  eye,  to  his  former  kind  master, 
Mr  Wilson,  "  I've  said  Mat?r  for  the 
last  time  to  any  man  !  I'm  free  ! " 

"Take  care.  You  may  be  taken," 
replies  good  Mr  Wilson,  apprehen- 
sively. 

"All  men  are  free  and  equal  in 
the  grave,  if  it  comes  to  that,  Mr  Wil- 
son," says  lion-hearted  George,  who 
is  armed  to  the  teeth.  ..."  Good- 
by,  sir ;  if  you  hear  that  I'm  taken, 
you  may  know  that  I'm  dead !  "  He 
stood  up  like  a  rock,  and  put  out  his 
hand  with  the  air  of  a  prince.  Well 
done,  Mrs  Stowe  I  And  how  ten- 
derly she  presently  smites  the  rock 
of  his  resolution,  till  the  pent-up 
waters  of  a  husband  and  a  father 
gush  forth !  So  do  those  of  Mr  Wil- 
son, as  he  accepts  poor  George's  little 
commission,  to  give  to  his  wife  the 
pin  which  she  had  formerly  given  to 
him  as  a  Christmas  present,  and  be- 
seech her  to  get  to  Canada  if  ever  she 
have  the  means,  "and,"  he  adds,  "  tell 
her  to  bring  up  our  boy  A  FREE  MAN  ! " 

Chapter  xn.  gives  us  a  hateful 
glimpse  of  an  auction  sale  of  slaves ; 
after  which  we  accompany  friend 
Haley,  with  poor  Tom  and  some  other 
human  cattle,  in  La  Belle  Riviere,  a 
boat  on  the  Ohio,  "  floating  gaily  down 
the  stream,"  stuffed  full  of  slaves, 
"  under  a  brilliant  sky,  the  stripes  and 
stars  of  free  America  waving  and 
fluttering  overhead!"  Who  can  read 
without  a  shudder  of  the  young 
mother,  whose  infant  has  been  deceit- 
fully sold  from  her — who  is  suddenly 
told  of  her  bereavement :  "  she  did 
not  scream,  the  shot  had  passed  too 
straight  and  direct  through  her  heart 
for  cry  or  tear.  Dizzily  she  sate 
down.  Her  slack  hands  fell  lifeless  by 
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her  side.  Her  eyes  looked  straight 
forward,  but  she  saw  nothing.  All 
the  noise  and  the  hum  of  the  boat, 
the  groaning  of  the  machinery,  min- 
gled dreamily  to  the  bewildered  ear  ; 
and  the  poor  dumb- stricken  heart  had 
neither  cry  nor  tear  to  show  for  its 
utter  misery.  She  was  quite  calm." 
In  vain,  during  the  bright  starlight 
solitude  and  silence,  had  poor  Tom, 
forgetting  his  own  griefs — his  forlorn 
wife  and  children — crawled  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  side,  and  tried  to  whisper 
a  word  of  comfort  from  the  New 
Testament.  Her  heart  was  palsied  ; 
and  some  time  afterwards  the  good 
old  slave  was  startled  from  his  doze. 
"  Something  black  passed  by  him 

quickly, he  heard  a 

splash  in  the  water No 

one  else  had  seen  or  heard  anything. 
He  got  up  and  searched — the  woman's 
place  was  vacant — the  poor  bleeding 
heart  was  still  at  last,  and  the  river 
rippled  and  dimpled  just  as  brightly 
as  if  it  had  not  closed  above  that 
heart !"-— u  Where  alive  is  that  gal?" 
said  her  new  master,  perplexedly,  in 
the  morning,  searching  every  corner 
of  the  boat  in  vain  ;  and  then  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  so 
many  dollars'  worth,  with  what  philo- 
sophy he  might. 

Chapter  xin.  finds  Eliza  and  her 
husband  in  the  Quaker  settlement,  all 
prim,  precise,  kindly,  thoughtful,  and 
resolute  about  securing  the  safety  of 
the  fugitives.  "Thou'rt  safe  here  by 
daylight,"  said  his  hospitable  host 
Simeon,  "  for  every  one  in  the  settle- 
ment is  a  Friend,  and  all  are  watch- 
ing. Moreover,  it  is  safer  to  travel  by 
night."  Thus  ends  the  chapter.  The 
next  three,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  in  con- 
tinuation with  chapters  xvni.,  xix., 

XX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.,  XXV..  XXVI., 

xxvn.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  (that  is,  four- 
teen, or  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  en- 
tire work)  find  us  in  widely  distant 
and  different  scenes, — travelling  up 
the  magnificent  Mississippi,  and  finally 
housed  at  New  Orleans,  and  moving 


among  a  new  set  of  characters  :  Torn 
having,  on  the  voyage,  changed  hands, 
and  become  the  property  of  Mr  St 
Clare,  grateful  for  his  havingsaved  the 
life  of  his  daughter  Eva — for  she  falls 
over  boat  side  into  the  water,  and  Tom 
plunges  in  after  her.  This  is  a  some- 
what startling  incident,  and  it  was 
not  quite  necessary  to  peril  the  fragile 
little  creature's  life,  in  order  to  supply 
her  father  with  an  inducement  to  buy 
Tom.  Story-tellers  should  never  use 
greater  machinery  to  bring  about  their 
ends  than  is  adequate.  The  doing  so 
generally  argues  a  deficiency  of  power 
or  invention.  In  the  present  instance 
the  gentle  reader's  feelings  are  shocked, 
and  needlessly ;  for  as  little  Evau- 
geline  St  Clare  was  the  only  and 
idolised  child  of  her  father,  who  was 
onboard,  and  wanted  a  coachman — 
having  dismissed  his  own  for  drunken- 
ness— what  morenatural  thanforTom, 
having  gained,  as  in  a  very  pretty  and 
natural  way  he  had  done,  the  aifec- 
tion  of  little  Eva  on  the  voyage,  to 
occur  to  her,  and  to  her  father,  as  a 
good  successor  to  his  discarded  Jehu  ? 
A  silvery  word  or  two  from  Eva's 
sweet  little  lips  would  have  sufficed, 
and  Tom,  in  the  quietest  way  in  the 
world,  would  have  become  the  sable 
chattel  of  Mr  St  Clare.  Observe,  the 
very  idea  had  occurred  to  Eva  before 
her  sudden  and  superfluous  immersion, 
and  she  herself  had  told  him  of  her 
intention. 

'  .  .  .  "  So,  Uncle  Tom,  where  are  you 
going  \" 

"  I  don't  know,  Miss  Eva." 

"  Don't  know,"  quoth  she,  concernedly. 

"  No,  I  am  going  to  be  sold  to  some- 
body. I  don't  know  who." 

"  My  papa  can  buy  you,"  said  Eva 
quickly,  "  and  if  he  buys  you,  you  will 
have  good  times.  I  mean  to  ask  him  to* 
this  very  day." 

"Thank  you,  my  little  lady,"  said  Tom.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards  Mrs  Stowe 
has  heart  enough  to  let  the  benevolent 
little  creature  go  overboard,  simply 
to  be  rescued  by  Tom !  Nor  is  the 


*  "  I  mean  to  ask  him  to."  This  is  a  form  of  expression  continually  occurring  in 
this  work.  It  is  also  ona  used  by  the  vulgar  in  this  country  ;  but  Mrs  Stowe  puts  it 
into  the  mouths  alike  of  educated  and  uneducated — black  and  white.  We  might 
notice  many  analogous  vulgarisms  in  at  least  English  eyes,  but  the  critic  is  disposed 
heartily  to  act  on  the  principle — 

"  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent    .    .    .    non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis." 
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incident  told  forcibly;  and  it 
no  unusual  trait  of  character  in  any- 
body. Having  thus  introduced  Tom 
to  new  places  and  persons,  let  us  give 
a  general  account  of  this  elaborate 
episodical  portion  of  Mrs  Stowe's  un- 
dertaking. 

The  figures  in  the  foreground  of 
this  large  picture  are— Mr  and  Mrs 
St  Clare,  his  cousin  Miss  Ophelia, 
his  daughter  Eva  (or  Evangeline), 
Topsy,  and  Uncle  Tom.  Those  in  the 
background  are  Mr  St  Clare's  brother, 
his  youthful  son  Henrique,  and  a 
confused  heap  of  domestic  slaves — 
all  as  happy  as  happy  can  be,  under 
the  protection  of  their  wealthy,  indo- 
lent, good-natured  proprietor,  Mr 
St  Clare;  but  there  is  also,  almost 
hid  in  the  dark  shadow,  one  Prue! 
As  for  Tom,  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
him  in  exceedingly  pleasant  places; 
he  leads  a  life  of  only  nominal  servi- 
tude— the  huge  pet  of  pretty  little 
Eva,  and  consequent!}"  a  favourite 
of  her  father.  Here  Mrs  Stowe  has 
evidently  expended  much  greater 
pains  than  on  any  other  portion  of 
her  work;  but  we  doubt  greatly 
whether  she  will  be  satisfied  with 
our  judgment  on  the  subject.  Speak- 
ing as  English  critics,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Topsy  is  worth  all  the 
others,  ten  times  over ;  then  comes 
Mrs  St  Clare ;  then  the  cook,  ladies'- 
maids,  and  the  valet  Adolph;  then 
Miss  Ophelia,  then  Eva,  and  then 
Mr  St  Clare.  The  others  have 
nothing  distinctive  about  them,  and 
seem  introduced  simply  to  udrawout" 
the  characters  and  opinions  of  Mr 
St  Clare  and  his  daughter  Eva. 

Augustine  St  Clare  and  his  brother 
Alfred  are  of  Canadian  descent — the 
eons  of  a  wealthy  Louisianian  planter; 
their  mother  having  been  a  lovely 
and  pious  Huguenot  French  lady, 
whose  family  had  been  early  emi- 
grants to  Louisiana;  and  these  two 
had  been  her  only  children.  It  is  with 
Augustine*  that  we  are  at  present 
concerned ;  and  he  having  been  cross- 
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elicits     ed  in  love,  through  the  cunning  cupi 


dity  of  the  young  lady's  guardians — in 
disgust,  and  to  show  his  indifference 
towards  one  whom  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  jilted  him,  married 
the  wealthy  reigning  belle  of  the  sea- 
son— "  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  bright 
dark  eyes,  and— a  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  Her  husband  was  of  a  u  sen- 
sitive temperament"  —  "gay.  easy, 
unpunctual,  unpractical,  sceptical:1 
Indeed,  he  himself  declares,  as  to  this- 
last,  "  religion  is  a  remarkably  scarce 
article  at  our  house."  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  marriage,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  "so passionately— romantically" 
attached,  explaining  the  true  state 
of  matters.  She  was  yet  unmarried, 
and  wrote  fervently  to  him,  suppos- 
ing him  also  unmarried ! 

"  Thus  ended  the  whole  romance 
and  ideal  of  life  for  Augustine  St 
Clare,"  whose  wife  was  the  mere  in- 
carnation of  silliness,  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, and  tyranny,  as  far  as  she 
dared  to  show  this  last.  Her  husband 
treated  her,  from  first  to  last,  with 
undisguised  but  laughing  contempt; 
but  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  she 
really  appreciated  the  extent  to 
which  be  civilly  despised  her. 

' u  Mr  St  Clare,  1  wish  you  wouldn't 
whistle,"  said  Marie  ;  "  it  makes  my 
head  worse." 

"  I  won't,"  replied  St  Clare.  "  Is 
there  anything  else  you  would  wish  me 
not  to  do?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  have  some  kind  of 
sympathy  for  my  trials;  you  never  have 
any  feeling  for  me  ! " 

"  My  dear  accusing  angel  ! "  said 
St  Clare. 

"  It's  provoking  to  be  talked  to  in 
that  way  ! " 

"  Then,  how  will  you  be  talked  to  ? 
I'll  talk  to  order — any  way  you'll  men- 
tion, only  to  give  satisfaction."  .  . 

"  St  Clare  always  laughs  when  I 
make  the  least  allusion  to  my  ill  health," 
said  Marie,  with  the  voice  of  a  suffering 
martyr.  "  I  only  hope  the  day  won't 
come  when  he'll  remember  it  ! "  she 


*  Mrs  Stowe  is  evidently  very  anxious  to  ingratiate  her  favourite  hero  with  her 
readers — and  perhaps  with  young  ladies  she  may  succeed — by  constantly  dwelling 
on  his  "  large,  blue,  flashing  eyes  " — "  large,  melancholy,  blue  eyes  " — "  his  fine  face, 
classic  as  that  of  a  Greek  statue" — and  so  forth;  but  sterner  touches  are  requisite 
to  make  him  a  manly  hero.  It  seems  also  somewhat  odd  to  see  him  "  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  laying  his  head  back  in  Miss  Ophelia's  lap"— who  lays  her  "  hand  on 
his  forehead  " — he  saying  to  her,  "  Don't  take  on,  so  awfully  serious  !" 
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added,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes.  Of  course,  there  was  a  rather 
foolish  silence.' 

Happy  couple !  But  we  think  we 
have  such  in  our  own  island  home ! 
Mrs  St  Clare  was  "beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  an  heiress — having  no 
doubt  that  Augustine  was  a  most 
fortunate  man  in  having  obtained 
her. "  "  It  is  a  great  mistake," 
justly  observes  Mrs  Stowe,  "  to  sup- 
pose that  a  woman  with  no  heart 
will  be  an  easy  creditor  in  the  ex- 
change of  affection.  There  is  not  on 
earth  a  more  merciless  exactor  of 
love  from  others  than  a  thoroughly 
selfish  woman ;  and  the  more  unlovely 
she  grows,  the  more  jealously  and  scru- 
pulously she  exacts  love  to  the  utter- 
most farthing."  At  length  she  brings 
her  husband  a  solitary  child— Evange- 
line— whom  he  names  after  his  gifted, 
beloved,  and  sainted  mother.  From 
the  time  of  Eva's  birth,  her  mother's 
health  "  gradually  sunk.  A  life  of 
constant  inaction,  bodily  and  mental 
—the  friction  of  ceaseless  ennui  and 
discontent,  united  to  the  ordinary 
weakness  which  attended  the  period 
of  maternity,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  changed  the  blooming  young 
belle  into  a  yellow,  faded,  sickly  wo- 
man, whose  time  was  divided  among 
a  variety  of  fanciful  diseases,  and  who 
considered  herself  in  every  sense  the 
most  ill-used  and  suffering  person  in 
existence." 

Such  a  woman  as  this,  being 
worse  than  a  mere  cipher  in  his  estab- 
lishment, and  Eva's  health  requiring 
change  of  air,  he  had  taken  her  to 
Vermont  for  a  season ;  bringing  back 
with  him  his  cousin  Ophelia — a 
spinster  of  forty-five ;  a  model  of 
propriety,  exactitude,  and  a  sort  of 
hard  conscientiousness.  She  was  the 
absolute  bond-slave  of  the  "  ought." 
Her  standard  of  right  was  so  high, 
so  all-embracing,  so  minute,  aud 
making  so  few  concessions  to  human 
frailty,  that,  though  she  strove  with 
heroic  ardour  to  reach  it,  she  never 


actually  did  so,  and  of  course  was 
burdened  with  a  constant  and  often 
harassing  sense  of  deficiency.  This 
gave  a  severe  and  somewhat  gloomy 
cast  to  her  religious  character. 

The  contrast  between  this  starched, 
prim,  yet  worthy  beau-ideal  of  Duty 
and  "  gay,  easy,  unpunctual,  unprac- 
tical" St  Clare  is  well  conceived,  and 
nearly  as  well  carried  -out  before  the 
reader,  who  gradually  conceives  a 
kind  of  respect  for  her,  which  seems 
continually  on  the  point  of  warming 
into  regard ;  but  the  predominant 
idea  in  his  mind  is,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
would  make  an  excellent  housekeeper 
in — somebody  else's  establishment: 
for  himself,  she  would — he  fears — be 
too  good,  and,  too  hard — and — "  tall, 
square-formed,  and  angular."  What 
a  treasure,  however,  thinks  he,  for 
a  widowed  cousin  — three  hundred 
miles  off",  with  eight  or  ten  wild 
boys  and  girls  to  break  in !  Mrs 
Stowe  tells  us,  that  Miss  Ophelia 
is  "  the  representative  of  a  very  nu- 
merous class  of  the  very  best  of 
northern  people,  of  activity,  zeal, 
unflinching  conscientiousness,  clear 
intellectual  discrimination  between 
truth  and  error,  and  great  logical  and 
doctrinal  correctness  ;*  but  with  a 
want  of  that  SPIRIT  OF  LOVE,  without 
which,  in  the  eye  of  Christ,  the  most 
perfect  character  is  as  deficient  as  a 
wax  flower,  wanting  in  life  and  per- 
fume. .  .  Yet  that  blessed  principle  is 
not  dead,  but  only  sleepeth,  and  al- 
ways answers  to  the  touch  of  the  true 
magnet — divine  love."  She,  however, 
'•'•unconsciously  represents  one  great  sin 
— the  prejudice  of  caste,  and  colour." 
Even  in  the  New  England  States, 
where  slavery  has  been  abolished  by 
law,  this  prejudice  flourishes  in  full 
and  fell  vigour,  despite,  even,  the 
melting  sunbeams  of  Christianity! 
Those  who  will  nobly  stint  them- 
selves of  luxuries,  and  almost  neces- 
saries, to  send  the  gospel  to  the  distant 
dark  heathens — at  home,  loathe  the 
sight  and  contiguity  of  their  black 


*  "  Her  theological  tenets  were  all  made  up,  labelled  in  the  most  positive  and  dis- 
tinct forms,  and  put  by,  like  the  bundles  in  her  patch  trunk  ;  there  were  just  so 
many  of  them,  and  there  were  never  to  be  any  more.  Underlaying  all,  deeper  than 
anything  else,  higher  and  broader,  lay  the  strongest  principle  of  her  being — con- 
scientiousness. Nowhere  is  conscience  so  dominant  and  all-absorbing  as  with  New 
England  women."  [Bless  them  !]  "  It  is  the  granite  formation  which  lies  deepest, 
and  rises  out,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains."  This  last  we  suspect  to  be 
a  touch  of  her  relative— The  «  Professor  ! " 
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brother,  and  exhibit  it  even  in  the 
house  of  God.  "  Supposing,"  Mrs 
Stowe  says,  solemnly  and  finely,  "  our 
Lord  was  now  on  earth  as  he  was 
once,  what  course  is  it  probable  that 
he  would  pursue  with  regard  to  this 
unchristian  prejudice  of  colour?  There 
was  a  class  of  men  in  those  days, 
as  much  despised  by  the  Jews  as 
the  negroes  are  by  us ;  and  it  was 
a  complaint  made  of  Christ  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
And  if  Christ  should  enter,  on  some 
communion  season,  into  a  place  of 
worship,  and  see  the  coloured  man 
.sitting  afar  off  by  himself,  would  it 
not  be  just  in  His  spirit  to  go  there 
and  sit  with  him,  rather  than  to  take 
the  seats  of  his  richer  and  more  pros- 
perous brethren  ?  " 

The  character  of  Miss  Ophelia  is 
most  happily  developed,  by  means, 
principally,  of  Topsy — the  Gem  of 
the  book,  of  whom  more  anon ;  and 
that  character  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
proper  to  the  moral  climate  of  New 
England ;  whereas,  according  to  Mrs 
Stowe  herself,  "  Mrs  St  Clare  is  the 
type  of  a  class  of  women  not  peculiar 
to  any  latitude,  nor  any  condition  in 
society  .  .  she  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, or  America."  The  same,  indeed, 
is  to  be  said  of  "  Alfred  and  Augus- 
tine St  Clare,  who  represent,"  she 
says,  u  two  classes  of  men  which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  the  radi- 
cally aristocratic  and  democratic  men." 
In  defining  her  "aristocrat"  and 
"  democrat,"  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  she  is  speaking  of  American  ex- 
hibitions of  those  characters,  and  as 
connected  with  the  relation  of  slave- 
holders. On  this  subject  we  might 
make  many  observations ;  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying,  that,  in 
the  main,  we  concur  with  Mrs  Stowe's 
views,  as  expounded  by  herself,  with 
reference  to  the  perilousness  of  in- 
trusting man  with  practically  irre- 
sponsible authority  over  his  fellow - 
man.  That  state  of  society  is  essen- 
tially vicious,  and  foully  rotten  before 
the  eyes  of  our  Almighty  Maker,  who 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  does  not  make  THE 
LAWS  the  indifferent  and  easily  ac- 
cessible protector,  vindicator,  and 
avenger  of  every  human  being  living 
in  that  state. 

The  two  brothers  discuss  frequently, 


and  with  considerable  force,  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  as  to  its  consistency!  > 
or  inconsistency  with  an  enlightened 
and  civilised  system  of  laws,  and  the 
spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

Why  Mrs  Stowe  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  represent  her  favourite 
St  Clare  as  a  sceptic  on  religious  sub- 
jects, is  not  quite  clear;  unless,  in- 
deed, she  intends  to  intimate  that 
it  is  a  dark  and  grievous  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  class  which  he 
represents.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  un- 
fortunately, so ;  and,  indeed,  she  seems, 
with  bitter  sarcasm,  to  hint  that  one 
thing  which  tends  to  produce  this  re- 
sult is,  the  cool  accommodation  of  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the 
slave  states,  in  even  their  vilest  as- 
pects. Upon  the  whole,  however, 
Mrs  Stowe  succeeds  in  satisfying  the 
reader  that  her  gentleman  hero  is  a 
manly  fellow,  with  all  his  faults.  His 
love  of  his  little  daughter,  his  grief 
as  he  perceives  her  withering  away 
before  his  eyes  under  the  blight  of 
consumption,  his  anguish  and  de- 
spair when  she  is  taken  from  him,  are 
all  told  touchingly — very  touchingly, 
with  true  pathos.  So  also  the  fond- 
ness with  which  he  cherishes  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  He  forms  the 
resolution  to  give  poor  Tom  his  free- 
dom ;  but  as  it  is  necessary,  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  story,  to  get  poor 
Tom  into  worse  hands,  there  is  no 
other  way  occurs  to  the  author  than 
to  make  Mr  St  Clare  die  abruptly ; 
and  the  most  suitable  mode  of  bring- 
ing about  that  result  is,  when  his 
moral  being  has  been  soothed  and 
solemnised  by  a  religious  conversation 
with  his  cousin  Ophelia,  in  which  he 
says  he  "does  not  know  what  makes 
him  think  so  much  of  his  mother  that 
night."  He  "  has  a  strange  kind  of 
feeling  as  if  she  were  near  him  .  .  .  ;" 
he  by  and  by  says,  "I  believe  I'll  go 
down  street  and  hear  the  news  to- 
night." He  gets  into  a  cafe;  and 
while  reading  the  paper,  an  affray 
arises  between  two  partially  intoxi- 
cated gentlemen ;  he  "  attempts  to 
wrest  a  bowie  knife  from  one  of  them, 
who  gives  him  a  fatal  stab  with  it  in 
the  side."  He  is  brought  home  on 
a  shutter,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  to 
the  consternation  of  all  in  the  house, 
and  dies  the  same  evening,  having 
first  said  to  Tom,  "  pray!"  He  dies, 
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u  opening  his  eyes  with  a  sudden 
light,  as  of  joy  and  recognition,  and 
saying  'mother' — and  then  he  was 
gone." 

Eva  is  evidently  a  favourite  crea- 
tion of  the  author's,  and  she  is  un- 
doubtedly a  gentle  and  sweet  little 
spirit,  suggesting  the  tenderest 
thoughts  of  love  and  pity ;  but  a  mere 
worldly  reader  is  apt  to  think,  with  a 
little  impatience,  that  she  is  so  very 
good ;  she  talks  so  much  beyond  her 
years  ;*  and  challenges  our  admira- 
tion, with  the  confidence  of  a  pattern 
child.  No  one  can  find  fault  with 
anything  she  says  or  does ;  but  un- 
fortunately, you  see  that  the  writer 
from  the  first  intended  her  to  be  a 
little  piece  of  perfection.  Frail  and 
sensitive  human  nature  is  a  little  irri- 
tated by  this,  and  suspects  something 
factitious.  It  says,  peevishly,  "  I 
know  many  good  and  charming  child- 
ren, but  here's  an  angel  in  flesh!" 
When,  however,  our  excellent  and 
pious  author  herself  tells  us,  that  "  the 
gentle  Eva  is  an  impersonation,  in 
childish  form,  of  the  love  of  Christ— " 
worldly  criticism  utters  not  another 
word,  but  reverences  the  writer's 
motives.  Here  is  little  Eva's  death — 

'  St  Clare  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal  agony 

pass  over  the  face "  Eva  ! " 

said  he,  presently,  gently.  She  did  not 
hear.  "  Oh,  Eva,  tell  us  what  you  see  ! 
What  is  it  \ "  A  bright,  a  glorious  smile 
passed  over  her  face,  and  she  said,  bro- 
kenly,— "  Oh,  love — joy — peace  ! "  gave 
one  sigh,  and  passed  from  death  to  life.' 

It  might  have  been  grander,  per- 
haps, if  her  voiceless  response,  had 
been  that  "  glorious  smile,"  reflecting 
the  ineffable  happiness — the  suddenly 
seen  glory  of  heaven.  Are  not  these 
words,  again,  more  likely  to  have 
fallen  from  an  adult,  than  a  mere 
•child? — Let  the  spectator's  eye  now 
be  turned  heavily  towards  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  background — and  there 
is  crouching  a  grisly  figure — old  Prue 
— "  cross  old  Prue  " — as  even  sweet 
Eva  styled  her !  This  creature  is  in- 
troduced and  disposed  of  by  the  author, 
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with  a  certain  dreadful  power ;  she  is 
seen  for  but  a  short  space — but  in 
that  short  space,  what  a  tale  of  horror 
does  she  tell ! 

Prue  was  a  tall,  bony,  coloured 
woman,  with  a  scowling  expression  of 
countenance,  and  a  sullen,  grumbling 
voice.  Her  office  was,  to  carry  on  her 
head  a  basket  of  rusks  and  hot  rolls  to 
Mr  St  Clare's  house. 

'  She  set  down  her  basket  (in  the  kitchen), 
squatted  herself  down,  and  resting  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  said — "  0,  Lord  ! 
I  wish  Fse  dead  ! " 

"  Why  do  you  wish  you  were  dead  \  " 
asked  Miss  Ophelia. 

"I'd  be  out  of  my  misery,"  said  the 
woman,  gruffly,  without  taking  her  eyes 
from  the  floor.' 

She  is  among  the  merry,  saucy, 
black  and  quadroon  servants,  who 
jibe  her,  as  soon  as  Miss  Ophelia  is 
gone.  The  only  one  who  notices  her 
is  Tom,  who  offers  to  carry  her  basket 
for  her,  and  tries  to  persuade  her  to 
leave  off  drinking — to  which  misery 
has  driven  her.  She  wishes  herself 
in  hell — Tom  shuddering  the  while — 
to  be  out  of  her  misery. 

* "  Where  was  you  raised  ?  "  he  asked. 

(<  Up  in  Kentuck.  A  man  kept  me  to 
breed  clilVen  for  market,  and  sold  'em  as 
fast  as  they  got  big  enough  ;  last  of  all, 
he  sold  me  to  a  speculator,  and  my  mas'r 
(a  baker),  got  me  o'  him." 

"  What  set  you  into  this  bad  way  of 
drinkin  ? " 

"  To  get  shet  of  my  misery."  ' 

And  she  proceeds  to  describe  that 
misery;  and  many  a  tender  mother 
has  sickened  and  shuddered  over  the 
next  eighteen  lines. 

A  few  days  afterwards  another 
woman  came  in  old  Prue's  place,  to 
bring  the  rusks.  On  being  asked 
about  her  by  Dinah,  another  servant, 
she  says,  mysteriously,  "  Prue  isn't 
coming  any  more ! " 

<«  why  not  ?  "  inquires  Dinah.  "  She 
an't  dead,  is  she  1 " 

"  We  doesn't  exactly  know.  She's  down 
cellar,"  said  the  woman,  glancing  at  Miss 
Ophelia.  After  Miss  Ophelia  had  taken 


*  Here,  however,  is  an  exquisite  touch.  When  Eva  can  no  longer  walk,  Tom  carried 
her  ;  and  on  one  occasion  her  father  seeks  to  perform  that  office.  "  Oh,  papa  !  let  Tom 
take  me  !  Poor  fellow,  it  pleases  him ;  and  you  know,  it's  all  he  can  do,  and  he  wants 
to  do  something  !" 

"  So  do  I,  Eva—." 

"  Well,  papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  everything  to  me.  You  read  to 
me, — you  sit  up  at  nights  j  but  Tom  has  only  this  one  thing,  and  his  singing  !" 
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the  rusks,  Dinah  followed  the  woman  to 
the  door. 

"  What  has  got  Prue,  anyhow  ?  "  she 
said. 

The  woman  seemed  desirous,  yet  re- 
luctant, to  speak,  and  answered  in  a  low, 
mysterious  tone.  "  Well,  you  mustn't 
tell  nobody.  Prue,  she  got  drunk  agin — 
and  they  had  her  down  cellar — and  thar 
they  left  her  all  day ;  and  I  hearn  'em 
saying  that  the  flies  had  got  to  her — and 
she's  dead!"' 

The  unhappy  wretch  had  been 
whipped  to  death  in  a  cellar,  left  there, 
aud— "the  flies  had  got  to  her!"  Miss 
Ophelia's  honest  soul  was  fired  with 
indignation  on  hearing  it ;  aud  when 
she  expressed  her  kindled  womanly 
feelings  to  Mr  St  Clare,  he  received  it 
with  levity,  "  peeling  his  orange," 
while  good  excited  Miss  Ophelia  is 
denouncing  it  as  "  perfectly  abom- 
inable" —  and  answering  her  with 
badinage  ;  gaily  adding,  "  My  dear 
cousin,  /  didn't  do  it,  and  I  can't 
help  it ;  I  would,  if  I  could ! " 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  this  re- 
volting incident,  to  Mrs  Stowe's  chef- 
d'oeuvre —  the  inimitable  TOPSY  —  a 
true  psychological  curiosity — a  char- 
acter quite  new  to  ws,  and  delineated 
by  the  pencil  of  a  consummate  limner. 
The  portrait  will  not  bear  an  addi- 
tional touch,  nor  the  loss  of  one  that 
has  been  given  it.  It  exactly  satisfies 
the  critical  eye. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader 
Topsy's  presentation  to  Miss  Ophelia. 
Here  is  the  litle  black  imp  in  proprid 
persona  before  you,  as  Mr  St  Clare 
paraded  her  before  the  astounded 
eye  of  his  prim  cousin : — 

*  She  was  eight  or  nine  years  of  age — 
one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race  ;  and  her 
round,  shining  eyes,  glittering  as  glass 
beads,  moved  with  quick  and  restless 
glances  over  everything  in  the  room.  Her 
mouth,  half  open  with  astonishment  at 
the  wonders  of  the  new  mas'r's  parlour, 
displayed  a  white  and  brilliant  set  of 
teeth.  Her  woolly  hair  was  braided  in 
sundry  little  tails,  which  stuck  out  in 
every  direction.  The  expression  of  the 
face  was  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  cunning,  over  which  was  oddly 
drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression 
of  the  most  doleful  gravity  and  solem- 
nity. She  was  dressed  in  a  single  filthy, 
ragged  garment,  made  of  bagging  ;  and 
stood  with  her  hands  demurely  folded 
before  her.  Altogether  there  was  some- 
thing queer  and  goblin-like  about  her  ap- 
pearance. "Here,  Topsy,"  said  Mr  St 


Clare,  giving  a  whistle,  as  a  man  would  to 
call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  "  give  us  a 
song,  now,  and  show  us  some  of  your 
dancing."  The  black  glassy  eyes  glitter- 
ed with  a  kind  of  wicked  drollery,  and  The 
Thing  struck  up,  in  a  clear  shrill  voice,  au 
odd  negro  melody,  to  which  she  kept 
time  with  her  hands  and  feet,  spinning 
round,  clapping  her  hands,  knocking  her 
knees  together,  in  a  wild,  fantastic  sort  of 
time,  and  producing  in  her  throat  all 
those  strange  guttural  sounds  which  dis- 
tinguish the  native  music  of  her  race  j 
and,  finally,  turning  a  somerset  or  two, 
and  giving  a  prolonged  closing  note,  as 
odd  and  unearthly  as  that  of  a  steam 
whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down  on  the 
carpet,  and  stood  with  her  hands  folded,, 
and  a  most  sanctimonious  expression  ot' 
meekness  and  solemnity  over  her  face, 
only  broken  by  the  cunning  glances  which 
she  shot,  askance,  from  the  corners  of  her 
eyes.  Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent,  perfectly- 
paralysed  with  amazement.' 

A  world  of  scrubbing  and  cleansing, 
brings  to  sight  "  great  welts  and  cal- 
loused (?)  spots  " — ineffaceable  marks 
of  the  system  under  which  she  had 
grown  up  that  far,  at  the  sight  of 
which  the  heart  of  Miss  Ophelia — 
who  had  a  horrid  repugnance  to  tha 
touch  of  a  nigger! — "  became  prtifut 
within  her  ! "  She  had  compelled 
Jane,  one  of  the  quadroon  maids,  to 
assist  her  in  the  task  of  ablution,  as 
she  did,  tossing  her  head  with  dis- 
gust;  the  "young  one"  "  scanning,, 
with  a  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her 
flickering  eyes,  the  ornaments  which 
Jane  wore  in  her  ears ! " 

When  arrayed,  at  last,  in  a  suit 
of  decent  clothing,  and  her  hair  had 
been  cropped  close  to  her  head,  Miss 
Ophelia  sits  down  to  question  the^ 
thing ;  who  tells  her,  with  a  grin 
showing  all  her  glittering  teeth,  that 
she  does  not  know  how  old  she  is ; 
that  she  never  had  a  mother  ;  never 
was  born ;  never  had  no  father,  nor 
mother,  nor  nothin.  "  I  was  raised  by 
a  speculator,  with  lots  of  others.  Old 
Aunt  Sue  used  to  take  care  on  us." 

'  "  Have  you  overheard  anything  about 
GOD,  Topsy  ?  "  She  looked  bewildered, 
and  grinned. 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you  \ " 
"'  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,"  said  the 
child,  with  a  short  laugh.    "  I  'spect  I 
yrow'd  !    Don't  think  nobody  ever  made 
me !"'... 

"  Virgin  soil  here,"  indeed,  as  St 
Clare  slily  suggested  to  his  dismayed 
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cousin.  By  and  by— behold  Topsy, 
washed  and  shorn,  arrayed  in  a  clean 
gown,  withwell-starched  apron,  stand- 
ing reverently  before  Miss  Ophelia, 
with  an  expression  of  solemnity  well 
befitting  a  funeral,  while  she  carefully 
initiates  her  sooty  little  charge  into 
the  mysteries  of  bed- making.  Topsy 
pays  profound  attention  to  all  the 
directions  about  under-sheets,  bol- 
sters, and  turning  down ;  but  not  too 
profound  to  prevent  her,  the  young 
disciple,  when  her  teacher's  back  was 
turned  for  a  moment,  snatching  a 
pair  of  gloves  and  a  ribbon,  'which 
she  adroitly  slipped  into  her  sleeves, 
and  stood  with  her  hands  duly  folded 
as  before ! 

Being  required,  by  and  by,  to  re- 
duce her  lessons  to  practice,  out  drops 
from  her  sleeve  an  end  of  the  purloin- 
ed ribbon !  at  which  she  looks,  when 
furiously  challenged,  with  innocent 
wonder.  She  declares  solemnly  she 
had  never  seen  it  till  that  minute ; 
and  when  angrily  shaken  by  Miss 
Ophelia,  out  dropped  the  gloves  from 
the  other  sleeve  I  Topsy  now  owns  to 
the  gloves,  steadily  denying  the  ribbon ; 
but,  threatened  with  a  whipping,  con- 
fesses to  both,  with  woeful  expres- 
sions of  penitence.  Being  adjured 
to  "confess  "  if  she  has  taken  anything 
else,  the  little  wretch  owns  to  having 
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high-bred  child,  with  her  golden  head, 
her  deep  eyes,  her  spiritual,  noble  brow, 
and  prince-like  movements ;  and  her 
black,  keen,  subtle,  cringing,  yet  acute 
neighbour.  They  stood  the  representa- 
tives of  their  races.  The  Saxon,  born  of 
ages  of  cultivation,  command,  education, 
physical  and  moral  eminence  ;  the  Afri- 
can, born  of  ages  of  oppression,  submis- 
sion, ignorance,  toil,  and  vice.' 

If  Miss  Ophelia's  conscientiousness 
was — to  use  the  slang  of  the  phreno- 
logists—" largely  developed,"  that  of 
Topsy  was  about  equal  to  the  con- 
scientiousness of  a  squirrel  or  a  mon- 
key ;  and  good  Miss  Ophelia  observes 
her  protegee,  "  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  ac- 
tive as  a  monkey,"  and  to  the  full  as 
wantonly  mischievous,  with  dumb  de- 
spair. One  of  her  fancies  was  to  deck 
herself  in  Miss  Ophelia's  choicest  or- 
naments, and  rehearse  in  them,  like 
an  actress,  before  the  glass,  singing, 
whistling,  and  making  grimaces.  Once 
surprised  by  the  lady,  with  her  "  very 
best  scarlet  Indian  crape  shawl  wound 
round  her  head  for  a  turban,"  "  Top- 
sy," says  she,  at  the  end  of  all  pa- 
tience, "  what  does  make  you  act 
so?" 


I  'spects  'cause  I'se 


' "  Dun  no,  missis, 
so  wicked." 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with 
you,  Topsy." 

taken  "Miss  Eva's  red  thing  she  wears         "  Law>  missis,  you  must  whip  me.    My 
round  her  neck,"  and  Rosa's  red  ear-     old  missis  allers  whipped  me.   I  an't  used 
rings,  and  having  burnt  them !  "Burnt 
them!  why  did  you  do  that?" 


in- 
quires the  astounded  lady.  "  'Cause 
I'se  wicked — I  is  I  It's  mighty  wicked, 
anyhow.  I  can't  help  it !  "  But  in 
a  moment  or  two's  time,  Eva  and 
Rosa  make  their  appearance,  with 
necklace  and  earrings  as  usual,  never 
having  parted  with  them. 

' "  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  what  to  do  with 
such  a  child,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  in  de- 
spair. "  What  did  you  tell  me  you  took 
these  things  for,  Topsy  ? " 

"  Why,  missis  said  I  must  'fess  ;  and  I 
couldn't  think  of  nothing  else  to  'fess," 
said  Topsy,  rubbing  her  eyes. 

"  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  want  you  to 
confess  to  things  you  didn't  do.  That's 
telling  a  lie  just  as  much  as  the  other." 

"  Laws,  now,  is  it  ? "  said  Topsy,  with 
an  air  of  innocent  wonder  ! ' 

Here  is  an  impressive  contrast : — 
'Eva  stood  looking  at  Topsy.     There 
stood  the  two  children,  representatives  of 
the  two  extremes  of  society.     The  fair, 


whipped  me.  I  an't  used 
to  workin  without  I  gets  whipped." 

"  Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip 
you.  You  can  do  well  if  you  choose  ; 
why  won't  you  ? " 

"  Laws,  missis,  I'se  used  to  whippin. 
I  'spects  it's  good  for  me."  ' 

Though  one  might  almost  as  well, 
one  would  have  thought,  have  tried 
to  teach  a  hedgehog  astronomy,  Miss 
Ophelia  devoted  herself  to  teaching 
the  gnome  the  Catechism ;  and,  after 
a  patient  year  and  a  half's  efforts,  here 
were  some  of  the  blessed  results,  as 
exhibited  before  laughing  Mr  St  Clare, 
before  whom  were  confident  catechist 
and  hopeful  catechumen : — 

' "  Q. — Our  first  parents,  being  left  to 
the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  fell  from 
the  state  wherein  they  were  created." 
Topsy's  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  in- 
quiringly. 

"  What  is  it,  Topsy?"  said  Miss 
Ophelia. 

"  Please,  missis,  was  dat  ar  state  Kin- 
tuck  ? " 
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"  What  state,  Topsy  ?" 

"  Dat  state  dey  fell  out  of.  I  used  to 
hear  Mas'r  tell  how  as  we  com  down 
from  Kintuck  !  "  ' 

But  what  the  sedulous  didactic 
teaching  of  Miss  Ophelia  failed  to  do, 
would  have  doubtless  been  effected 
by  sweet  little  Eva,  had  she  lived : 
from  whom,  one  day,  fell  the  first 
word  of  kindness  she  had  ever  heard 
in  her  life ;  and  the  sweet  tone  and 
manner  struck  strangely  on  the  wild 
rude  heart,  and  a  sparkle  of  something 
like  a  tear  shone  in  the  keen,  round, 
glittering  eye. 

Twice  again  this  strange  creature 
flits  across  the  scene,  and  on  one  of 
these  occasions  says — 

' te  Old  missus  whipped  me  a  deal 
harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  bar,  and 
knock  my  head  agin  the  door  ;  but  it 
didn't  do  me  no  good  !  I  'spects  if  theys 
to  pull  every  spear  o'  bar  out  of  my  head, 
it  wouldn't  do  no  good,  neither  !  I'se  so 
wicked  !  Laws !  I'se  nothing  but  a  nigger, 
no  ways  !"..."  But,  Topsy,  if  you'd 
only  try  to  be  good,  you  might " 

"  Couldn't  never  be  nothin  but  a 
nigger,  if  I  was  never  so  good  !  If  I 
could  be  skinned,  and  come  white,  I'd  try 
then!"' 

Poor  Topsy! — these  words  go  to 
the  heart  of  all  but — a  moral  leper 
white  as  snow !  There  is  in  them  a 
huge  volume  of  anguish  and  reproach. 

It  required  the  potent  eloquence  of 
little  Eva's  death  to  dispel  the  last 
lingering  feelings  of  Miss  Ophelia's 
repugnance  towards  the  unhappy  little 
black,  in  whom  also  the  same  solemn 
event  had  worked  a  marked  change. 
"  The  callous  indifference  was  gone 
....  there  was  a  striving  for  good 
— a  strife,  irregular,  interrupted,  sus- 
pended, oft — but  yet  renewed  again." 
The  finishing  touch  to  this  singular 
and  masterly  delineation  is  exquisite 
in  every  way : — 

'  One  day,  when  Topsy  had  been  sent 
for  by  Miss  Ophelia,  she  came,  hastily 
thrusting  something  into  her  bosom. 
((  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  limb  1 
You've  been  stealing  something,  I'll  be 
bound,"  said  the  imperious  little  Rosa  (a 
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quadroon  slave),  who  had  been  sent  to 
call  her,  seizing  her  at  the  same  time 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"  You  go  'long,  Miss  Rosa  ! "  said 
Topsy,  pulling  from  her  ;  "  'tan't  none 
o'  your  business  !  " 

"  None  o'  your  sa'ce  I "  said  Rosa. 
"I  saw  you  hiding  something — Iknowyer 
tricks,"  and  Rosa  seized  her  arm,  and 
tried  to  force  her  hand  into  her  bosom  ; 
while  Topsy,  enraged,  kicked  and  fought 
valiantly  for  what  she  considered  her 
rights.  The  clamour  and  confusion  of 
the  battle  drew  Miss  Ophelia  and  St  Clare 
both  to  the  spot. 

"  She's  been  stealing  !  "  said  Rosa. 

"  I  han't,  neither  !  "  vociferated  Topsy, 
sobbing  with  passion. 

u  Give  me  that,  whatever  it  is ! "  said 
Miss  Ophelia,  sternly. 

Topsy  hesitated  ;  but,  on  a  second 
order,  pulled  out  of  her  bosom  a  little 
parcel  done  up  in  the  foot  of  one  of  her 
own  old  stockings.  Miss  Ophelia  turned 
it  out.  There  was  a  small  book  which 
had  been  given  to  Topsy  by  Eva,  con- 
taining a  single  verse  of  Scripture  ar- 
ranged for  every  day  in  the  year  ;  and  in 
a  paper,  the  curl  of  hair  which  she  had 
given  on  that  memorable  day  when  she 
had  taken  her  last  farewell.  St  Clare 
was  a  good  deal  affected  at  the  sight  of 
it ;  the  little  book  had  been  rolled  in  a 
long  strip  of  black  crape,  torn  from  the 
funeral  weeds. 

"  What  did  you  wrap  this  round  the 
book  for  ? "  said  he,  holding  up  the  crape. 

"  'Cause — 'cause — 'cause  'twas  Miss 
Eva.  Oh,  don't  take  'em  away,  please  !  " 
she  said ;  and,  sitting  flat  down  on  the 
floor,  and  putting  her  apron  over  her 
head,  she  began  to  sob  vehemently.'  * 

"  Topsy,"  says  Mrs  Stowe,  "stands 
as  the  representative  of  a  large  class 
of  the  children  who  are  growing  up 
under  the  institution  of  slavery — 
quick,  active,  subtle,  and  ingenious — 
apparently  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple and  conscience — keenly  pene- 
trating, by  an  instinct  which  exists 
in  the  childish  mind,  the  degradation 
of  their  condition,  and  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  rising  above  it."  In  a 
note  to  a  friend  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, she  writes  very  beautifully  — 
"  There  lies,  buried  down  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  seemingly  stupid  and 


*  The  next  sentence  in  the  text  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  superfluous  and  even 
irritating  habit  of  Mrs  Stowe  already  alluded  to.  As  if  she  had  not  painted  so 
vividly  as  to  touch  the  most  stolid  feelings,  she  adds—"  It  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous — the  little  old  stocking,  black  crape,  text-book,  fair 
soft  curl,  and  Topsy's  utter  distress."  Surely  this  is  writing  under  the  picture  of  a 
horse — "  This  is  a  horse  :  do  you  see  its  hair,  head,  neck,  body,  legs,  hoofs,  and  tail  1 
And  it  has  eyes  and  nostrils  !  " 
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careless  slave,  a  bleeding  spot  that 
bleeds  and  aches,  though  he  could 
scarcely  tell  why — and  this  sore  spot 
is  the  degradation  of  his  position." 

Miss  Ophelia,  having  had  a  formal 
gift  of  Topsy  from  Mr  St  Clare,  takes 
her  home  to  Vermont,  where  we 
are  told,  she  "  grew  rapidly  in  grace 
and  favour  with  the  family,"  at  first 
sufficiently  staggered  by  the  quaint 
apparition.  "  At  the  age  of  woman- 
hood she  was  at  her  own  request 
baptised ;  and  finally  recommend- 
ed and  approved  as  a  missionary 
to  one  of  the  stations  in  Africa." 
Of  course  the  mode  of  training 
Topsy  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  writer's  purpose ;  but  we  could 
have  wished  to  see  a  good  deal 
more  of  Topsy,  in  the  progress  of 
her  mental  and  moral  development. 
But  as  it  is,  the  sketch  is  pregnant 
with  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
warning :  and  were  it  for  this  one 
portrait  alone,  Mrs  Stowe  would  be 
entitled  to  the  blessings  of  genera- 
tions of  blacks  yet  unborn.  With  the 
divine  penetration  of  genius  conse- 
crated by  holiness,  she  has  wrought 
down  to  the  seat  of  our  common 
nature,  in  the  black,  crushed  beneath 
whole  piled  up  mountains  of  prejudice, 
scorn,  and  despair. 

We  must  now  return  to  poor  Tom, 
whose  course  is  henceforth  brief,  and 
of  deepening  gloom,  and  whose  sun 
goes  down  in  blood. 

Detestable  Mrs  St  Clare,  released 
from  the  humanising  presence  of  her 
husband,  as  though  she  had  been  a 
deadly  snake  half-crushed  by  the 
presence  of  authority,  makes  amends 
for  past  inaction,  by  darting  venom- 
ously at  every  one  within  her  reach. 
She  orders  off  a  poor  girl  to  the  whip- 
ping-house, to  be  flogged,  naked,  by 
the  common  flogger — a  huge  man — 
in  the  presence  of  as  many  of  both 
sexes  as  chose  to  look  on,  and  be  en- 
tertained by  her  shrieks,  and  the  sight 
of  her  quivering  ensanguined  flesh.* 
Mrs  St  Clare  contemptuously  dis- 
carded the  entreaties  of  Miss  Ophelia, 
based  mainly,  with  a  womanly  energy, 
on  the  mere  sense  of  sex :  and  in  dis- 
gust, Miss  Ophelia  returns,  with 
Topsy,  to  her  own  country.  More- 
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over,  though  poor  Tom  had  been  re- 
peatedly promised  his  freedom  by  her 
husband,  as  she  well  knows,  sher 
ruthlessly  sells  him,  with  all  the  other 
slaves.  Tom  is  told  of  his  fate— to  bo 
forthwith  sent  to  the  slave  mart.  "The 
Lord's  will  be  done ! "  he  exclaimed, 
folding  his  arms,  and  sighing  heavily. 
He  appeals  to  Miss  Ophelia,  who- 
makes  a  hopeless  attempt  on  Mrs  St 
Clare,  relying  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band's promise.  u  Indeed,"  says  that 
charming  lady,  delicately  clad  in  most 
elegantly  made  mourning  for  him 
whose  solemn  wishes  she  was  violat- 
ing, as  he  lay  scarce  cold  in  his  grave — 
"  Indeed  I  shall  do  no  such  thing  I 
Tom  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  slaves 
in  the  place !  It  could  not  be  aiforded 
any  way  ! "  ..."  But  consider  his- 

chance  of  getting  a  bad  master " 

"O!  that's  all  humbug :"  and 

the  good  lady  turns  a  scornfully  deaf 
ear  to  the  solemn  assurance,  that  Mr 
St  Clare  had  made  the  promise  to  Eva 
on  her  deathbed.  Marie  St  Clare  is- 
the  type,  we  are  told,  of  a  class. 

'  When  Marie  comes  under  a  system  of 
laws  which  gives  her  absolute  control  over 
her  dependants — \vhich  enables  her  to 
separate  them,  at  her  pleasure,  from  their 
dearest  family  connections,  or  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  most  disgraceful,  degrad- 
ing, and  violent  punishments,  without  even 
the  restraint  which  seeing  the  execution 
might  possibly  induce — then  it  is  that  the 
character  arrives  at  full  maturity.' 

Here  we  part  with  this  viper ;  as- 
suring the  class  whom  she  may  repre- 
sent, that  they  are  burthened  with: 
the  execration  of  the  civilised  world — 
most  piercing  of  all,  those  of  her  fair, 
Free  sisters. 

Now  one's  heart  aches  to  see  poor 
Tom,  the  helpless,  sorrowful  inmate, 
amongst  a  great  quantity  of  uproari- 
ous and  ^wasi-merry  other  live  lum- 
ber— of  a  New  Orleans  slave-market. 
O  sickening  scene !  But  here  the 
two  figures  arresting  the  eye — and 
whose  brief  tale  is  told  with  melting 
pathos  and  simplicity — are  Susan  and 
Emmeline,  both  beautiful,  mother  and 
daughter  ;  the  latter  only  fifteen,  just 
budding  into  womanhood  :  both  with 
hearts  trembling  at  the  fear  of  ap- 
proaching separation — and  what  kind 


*  The  luckless  girl  bore  her  own  penal  letter-missive — "  An  order,  written  in  Mrs 
St  Clare's  delicate  Italian  hand,  to  the  master  of  a  whipping  establishment,  to  give- 
the  bearer  fifteen  lashes  ! "  and  this  for  only  a  hastily-uttered  saucy  expression  ! 
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of  life  before  them  ?  The  mother  to 
be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
other  slaves ;  the  daughter — oh  speak 
it  not  in  the  ears  of  Free  fathers 
and  mothers — of  Christian  men  or 
women  —  to  be  "  sold  to  a  life  of 
shame!"  She  has  "the  same  soft, 
dark  eye "  as  her  mother,  "  with 
longer  lashes,  and  her  curling  hair  is 
of  a  luxuriant  brown."  And  in  pass- 
ing, we  are  told,  with  an  appalling 
irony,  that  "the  gentleman  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  to  whom  the  money 
for  their  sale  is  to  be  transmitted,  is 
a  member  of  a  Christian  church  in 
New  York,who  will  receive  the  money, 
and  go  thereafter  to  the  sacrament  of 
Ms  Lord  AKD  THEIRS,  and  think  no 
more  of  it." 

The  hurriedly- whispered  dialogue 
of  these  two  would  break  a  heart  of 
stone  to  overhear:  they  are  —  that 
forlorn  mother  and  daughter — trying 
to  express  a  hope — a  faint  hope — poor 
souls  ! — that  they  may  be  sold  to- 
gether !  In  order  to  aid  this  result, 
and  disguise  her  beauty,  the  mother 
and  she  comb  out  her  luxuriant 
tresses,  so  as  to  "  look  plain  and 
decent ; "  but  in  the  morning,  when 
the  watchful  owner  comes  round  to 
look  at  his  human  cattle — "How's 
this?"  he  said,  stepping  in  front  of 
Susan  and  Emmeline,  "  where's  your 
curls,  gal  ?  "  He  is  told,  timidly,  that 
they  thought  it  looked  "  more  respect- 
able so." 

1 "  Bother  ! — You  go  right  along,  and 
curl  yourself  real  smart,"  he  added,  giv- 
ing a  crack  to  a  ratan  he  held  in  his 
hand  ;  "  and  be  back  in  quick  time,  too  ! 
You  go  and  help  her,"  to  her  mother — 
"  them  curls  may  make  a  hundred  dollars 
difference  in  the  sale  of  her  ! "  ' 

Can  horror  go  deeper?  Yes,  one 
step.  The  loathsome  monster,  Le- 
gree— of  whom  in  a  moment — is  pre- 
sently attracted  by  her  beauty. 

"  He  put  out  his  heavy,  dirty  hand, 
and  drew  the  girl  towards  him  "—oh, 
Mrs  Stowe !  shall  we  go  on? — "passed 
it  over  her  neck  and  bust :  felt  her 
arms  ;  looked  at  her  teeth,  and  then 
pushed  her  back  against  her  mother, 
whose  patient  face  showed  the  suffer- 
ings she  had  been  going  through,  at 
every  motion  of  the  hideous  stranger." 

'  The  girl  was  frightened,  and  began  to 
cry. 

"  Stop  that,  you  minx  ! "  said  the  sales- 


man, "no  whimpering  here/    The  sale's 
going  to  begin  !"' 

Presently  the  mother  is  put  up  on 
the  block,  and  bought  by  a  benevolent 
purchaser  ;  in  descending  from  it  she 
gazes  wistfully  at  her  lovely  daughter ; 
and  implores  her  purchaser — "  O,  do 
buy  my  daughter!"  He  tries  to  do  so; 
but  alas!  she  has  inflamed  the  sen- 
sual monster  Legree  :  he  quietly  bids 
against  Benevolence,  resolved  to  se- 
cure his  victim  :  "  the  hammer  falls  ; 
he  has  got  the  girl,  body  and  soul, 
unless  God  help  her !"  But  will  HE  ? 
The  chapter  ends  ominously  with  a 
passage  from  his  Word — 

"  When  hemaketh  inquisition  for  blood, 
lie  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  humble ! " 

This  Legree  also  purchases  Tom, 
having  quickly  appreciated  his 
"  points,"  as  a  "  valley  able  nigger  : " 
and  here  you  may  see  the  cobra,  un- 
coiled for  you,  in  all  its  hideousness. 

'  He  was  a  short,  broad,  muscular  man, 
in  a  checked  shirt,  considerably  open  at 
the  bosom,  and  pantaloons  much  the 
worse  for  dirt  and  wear,  who  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  like  one  who 
is  going  actively  into  a  business  ;  and 
coming  up  to  the  group,  began  to  exa- 
mine them  systematically.  From  the 
moment  that  Tom  saw  him  approaching, 
he  felt  an  immediate  and  revolting  hor- 
ror at  him,  that  increased  as  he  came 
near.  He  was  evidently,  though  short, 
of  gigantic  strength.  His  round,  bullet 
head,  large,  light-grey  eyes,  with  their 
shaggy,  sandy  eyebrows,  and  stiff,  wiry, 
sun-burned  air,  were  rather  unprepossess- 
ing items,  it  is  to  be  confessed  ;  his  large 
coarse  mouth  was  distended  with  tobacco, 
the  juice  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  he 
ejected  from  him  with  great  decision  and 
explosive  force  ;  his  hands  were  immense- 
ly large,  hairy,  sun-burned,  freckled,  and 
very  dirty,  and  garnished  with  long  nails, 
in  a  very  foul  condition.  This  man  pro- 
ceeded to  a  very  free  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  lot.  He  seized  Tom  by  the 
jaw,  and  pulled  open  his  mouth,  to  inspect 
his  teeth  (!)  made  him  strip  up  his  sleeve, 
to  show  his  muscle ;  turned  him  round, 
made  him  jump  and  spring,  to  show  his- 
paces. 

"  Where  was  you  raised  ?"  he  added 
briefly  to  these  investigations.  "  In  Kin- 
tuck,  mas'r,"  said  Tom,  looking  about  as 
if  for  deliverance.  "  What  have  you 
done  1"  "  Had  care  of  mas'r's  farm," 
said  Tom.  "  Likely  story  !"  said  the 
other  shortly,  as  he  passed  on.' 

Legree's  exterior  only  very  faintly 
adumbrates  the  interior  horrors  of  his- 
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character,  as  the  reader  soon  finds 
out.  He  seems  specially  pleased  with 
one  of  his  purchases — the  sweet  Em- 
meliue,  who,  as  they  approach  "home," 
feels  the  hot  foul  breath  of  the  serpent 
upon  her. 

(  "  Well,  my  little  dear,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  Emmeline,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder,  "  we're  almost  home  ! " 
When  Legree  scolded  and  stormed,  Em- 
meline was  terrified  ;  but  when  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  her,  and  spoke  as  he  now 
did,  she  felt  as  if  she  had  rather  he  would 
strike  her.  The  expression  of  his  eyes 
made  her  soul  sick,  and  herflesli  creep. 

"  You  didn't  ever  wear  earrings  !"  he 
said,  taking  hold  of  her  small  ear  with  his 
coarse  fingers. 

"No,  mas'r,"  said  Emmeline,  trem- 
bling, and  looking  down. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  a  pair,  when  we 
get  home,  if  you're  a  good  girl.  You 
needn't  be  so  frightened  !  I  don't  mean 
to  make  you  work  so  very  hard  !  You'll 
have  fine  times  with  me,  and  live  like  a 
lady  !  Only  be  a  good  girl  !" ' 

Alas,  sweet  Emmeline  !  motherless 
Emmeline !  was  there  no  MAN — no 
father,  no  brother,  near  you,  to  fell 
the  monster  to  the  earth  ?  No,  none ; 
and  you  are  close  to  the  residence 
of  your  eager  and  brutal  proprietor. 
There  he  had  destined  her  as  the 
successor  of  one  of  whom  he  was 
tired — but  whom  yet  he  feared :  and 
that  was  GASSY  ;  a  being  whom  we 
did  not  suppose  Mrs  Stowe,  with  all 
our  trust  in  her  previously  exhibited 
powers,  equal  to  conceiving  and  sup- 
porting. She  occasionally  reminds  us 
of  some  of  the  greatest  passages  in 
Greek  tragedy. 

'"Come,  mistress" — quoth  Legree  to 
Emmeline,  having  reached  the  house,  and 
dismissed  all  his  other  purchases  to  their 
prescribed  localities  in  the  plantation — 
"  You  go  in  here  with  me  /"  A  dark  wild 
face  was  seen,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at 
the  window  of  the  house  ;  and  as  Legree 
opened  the  door,  a  female  voice  said  some- 
thing in  a  quick  imperative  tone.' 

This  was — Gassy ;  and  here  is  her 
figure. 

'She  was  tall  and  slenderly  formed, 
with  remarkably  delicate  hands  and  feet, 
and  dressed  in  neat  and  respectable  gar- 
ments. By  the  appearance  of  her  face, 
she  might  have  been  between  thirty-five 
and  forty ;  and  it  was  a  face  that,  once 
seen,  could  never  be  forgotten — one  of 
those  that,  at  a  glance,  seemed  to  convey 
to  us  an  idea  of  a  wild,  painful,  and  ro- 
mantic history.  Her  head  was  high, 


and  her  eyebrows  marked  with  beautiful 
clearness.  Her  straight,  well-formed 
nose,  her  finely  cut  mouth,  and  the  grace- 
ful contour  of  her  head  and  neck,  showed 
that  she  must  once  have  been  beautiful ; 
but  her  face  was  deeply  wrinkled  with 
lines  of  pain,  and  of  proud  and  bitter  en- 
durance. Her  complexion  was  sallow  and 
unhealthy,  her  cheeks  thin,  her  features 
sharp,  and  her  whole  form  emaciated.  But 
her  eye  was  the  most  remarkable  feature 
— so  large,  so  heavily  black,  overshadowed 
by  long  lashes  of  equal  darkness,  and  so 
wildly,  mournfully  despairing.  There 
was  a  fierce  pride  and  defiance  in  every 
line  of  her  face,  in  every  nerve  of  the 
.flexible  lip,  in  every  motion  of  her  body  ; 
but  in  her  eye  was  a  deep,  settled,  night 
of  anguish— an  expression  so  hopeless 
and  unchanging,  as  to  contrast  fearfully 
with  the  scorn  and  pride  expressed  by 
her  whole  demeanour.' 

Her  relations  to  Legree  were  of  a 
mysterious  character.  The  first  that 
Tom  saw  of  her  was  when  she  sud- 
denly, and  to  the  surprise  of  all  her 
fellow- slaves,  made  her  appearance, 
as  one  of  themselves,  in  the  cotton- 
fields,  walking  by  his  side,  erect  and 
proud,  in  the  dim  grey  of  the  dawn. 
She  works  with  the  others,  but  in- 
finitely quicker  and  more  effectively. 
Observing  Tom  generously  transfer 
some  cotton  of  his  own  picking  to  the 
sack  of  a  feeble  female  fellow-slave, 
whom  he  had  just  seen  brutally  mal- 
treated by  the  driver — she  approached 
him,  and  transferred  some  of  her  own 
cotton  to  his  bag,  telling  him  in  a 
fearful  whisper,  "  that  he  knew  no- 
thing about  that  place,  or  he  would 
not  have  done  what  he  had :  that 
when  he  had  been  there  a  month,  he 
would  have  ceased  helping  anybody, 
finding  it  hard  enough  to  take  care  of 
his  own  skin." 

"  The  Lord  forbid,  missus,"  quoth 
Tom,  instinctively  recognising  her  su- 
periority over  the  others. 

' "  The  Lord  never  visits  these  parts," 
said  she,  bitterly.  But  her  action  had 
been  observed  by  the  driver,  across  the 
field  :  and  flourishing  his  whip,  he  came 
up  to  her.  "  What !  what !"  he  said  to 
the  woman,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  You 
a-foolin  !  Go  along  !  yer  under  me  now 
— mind  yourself,  or  ye'll  cotch  it !"  A 
glance  like  sheet-lightning  suddenly  flash- 
ed from  her  dark  eyes  ;  and  facing  about, 
with  quivering  lip  and  dilated  nostrils, 
she  drew  herself  up,  and  fixed  a  glance, 
blazing  with  rage  and  scorn,  on  the  driver. 
"  DOG  !"  she  exclaimed, "  touch  me,  if  you 
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dare  !  I've  power  enough  yet  to  have 
you  torn  by  the  dogs,  burnt  alive,  cut  to 
inches! — I've  only  to  say  the  word  ! " 

"  What  de  debel  you  here  for,  den !" 
said  the  man,  cowed,  and  retreating  a 
step  or  two.  "  Didn't  mean  no  harm, 
Misse  Gassy  !"  and  he  slinks  to  another 
quarter  of  the  field.' 

Weighing  time  comes  in  the  evening. 

1 "  So,"  says  Legree,  to  his  myrmidon, 
K  Misse  Gassy  did  her  day's  work  ?" 

"  Iss  !  she  pick  like  de  debil  and  all 
his  angels !" 

"  She's  got  'em  all  in  her,  I  believe  !" 
said  Legree  ;  and  growled  a  brutal  oath.' 

At  length  it  is  Cassy's  time,  and 
she  delivers  her  basket  to  be  weighed 
with  a  haughty,  negligent  air:  Le- 
gree looking  in  her  eyes  with  a 
sneering,  yet  inquiring  glance.  She 
fixed  her  black  eyes  on  him  steadily 
— her  lips  moved  slightly,  and  she 
said  something  in  French.  What  it 
was,  no  one  knew,  but  the  expression 
of  Legree's  face  became  demoniacal ; 
and  he  half-raised  his  hand,  as  if  to 
strike — a  gesture  which  she  regarded 
with  fierce  disdain,  and  turned,  and 
walked  away.  Then  Tom  comes  up  ; 
and — poor  fellow — for  once  we  rejoice 
to  say,  shows  something  like  a  spirit : 
for  being  ordered  to  try  his  hand  on 
flogging  the  poor  female  slave — falsely 
accused  of  not  having  picked  her  quan- 
tity— he  steadily  refuses;  and  after 
having  received  a  shower  of  blows 
from  Legree,  firmly  repeats,  "  This 
yer  thing  I  can't  feel  it  right  to  do," 
wiping  the  blood  from  his  face ;  "  and 
massa,  I  never  shall  do  it — never!" 
All  the  shivering  wretches  around 
exhibit  consternation  at  his  audacity ; 
and  Legree  looked  stupefied  and  con- 
founded ;  but  at  last  he  burst  forth : — 

"«  What,  ye  blasted  black  beast !  tell  me 
ye  don't  think  it  right  to  do  what  I  tell  ye! 
What  have  any  of  you  cussed  catties  to 
do  with  thinking  what's  right  ?  I'll  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Why,  what  do  ye  think  ye  are  ? 
Maybe  ye  think  ye'r  a  gentleman,  Master 
Tom,  to  be  a-telling  your  master  what's 
right,  and  what  an't ;  so  you  pretend  it's 
wrong  to  flog  the  gal  I" 

"  I  think  so,  mas'r,"  said  Tom  ;  "  the 
poor  crittur's  sick  and  feeble,  'twould  be 
downright  cruel,  and  it's  what  I  never 
will  do,  nor  begin  to,  mas'r."  If  you  mean 
to  kill  me,  kill  me  ;  but  as  to  my  raising 
my  hand  agin  any  one  here,  I  never  shall: 
I'll  die  first."  Tom  spoke  in  a  mild  voice, 
but  with  a  decision  that  could  not  be 
mistaken.  Legree  shook  with  anger;  his 


greenish  eyes  glared  fiercely,  and  his  very 
whiskers  seemed  to  curl  with  passion; 
but,  like  some  ferocious  beast  that  plays 
with  its  victim  before  he  devours  it,  he 
kept  back  his  strong  impulse  to  proceed 
to  immediate  violence,  and  broke  out  into 
bitter  raillery.  ft  Well,  here's  a  pious  dog, 
at  last,  let  down  among  us  sinners !  a 
saint,  a  gentleman,  and  no  less,  to  talk  to 
us  sinners  about  our  sins !  Powerful  holy 
crittur  he  must  be!  Here,  you  rascal; 
you  make  believe  to  be  so  pious,  didn't 
you  never  hear  out  of  yer  Bible,  '  Ser- 
vants, obey  your  masters'  ?  An't  I  your 
master?  Didn't  I  pay  down  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  cash  for  all  there  is  in  yer 
old  cussed  black  shell  ?  An't  yer  mine 
now,  body  and  soul?"  he  said,  giving  Tom 
a  violent  kick  with  his  heavy  boot;  "  tell 
me  !"  In  the  very  depth  of  physical  suf- 
fering, bowed  by  brutal  oppression,  this 
question  shot  a  gleam  of  joy  and  triumph 
through  Tom's  soul.  He  suddenly  stretch- 
ed himself  up,  and  looking  earnestly  to 
heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that 
flowed  down  his  face  mingled,  he  ex- 
claimed— "No,  no, no!  my  soul  an't  yours, 
mas'r !  You  havn't  bought  it ;  ye  can't 
buy  it ;  it's  been  bought  and  paid  for  by 
one  that's  able  to  keep  it.  No  matter — 
no  matter,  you  can't  harm  me !" 

"  I  can't !"  said  Legree,  with  a  sneer ; 
"  we'll  see.  Here,  Sambo !  Quimbo  !  give 
this  dog  such  a  breakin  in  as  he  won't 
get  over  this  month." 

The  two  gigantic  negroes  that  now  laid 
hold  of  Tom,  with  fiendish  exultation  in 
their  faces,  might  have  formed  no  unapt 
personification  of  powers  of  darkness. 
The  poor  woman  screamed  with  appre- 
hension, and  all  rose,  as  by  a  general  im- 
pulse, while  they  dragged  him  unresisting 
from  the  place.' 

Sambo  and  Quimbo  are  two  huge 
black  fiends,  each  savage,  sycophantic 
towards  Legree,  rivals  of  each  other 
in  his  good  graces,  and  abhorring  poor 
Tom,  whom  some  expressions  of  Le- 
gree show  to  have  been  designed  to 
become  his  chief  overlooker. 

While  Tom  is  lying  in  an  exposed 
outhouse  at  midnight,  groaning  and 
bleeding,  alone,  the  night  damp  and 
close  the  thick  air  swarming  with 
myriads  of  musquitoes,  which  in- 
creased the  restless  torture  of  his 
wounds,  whilst  a  burning  thirst — a 
torture  beyond  all  others,  filled  up 
the  uttermost  measure  of  physical 
anguish — 

"  Oh,  good  Lord,  do  look  down ! 
Give  me  the  victory — give  me  the  vic- 
tory over  all!"  prayed  poor  Tom,  in 
his  anguish,  when  a  footstep  is  heard 
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behind  him— the  light  of  a  lantern 
flashes  in  his  eyes,  and  he  recognises 
Gassy,  come  to  him  like  a  ministering 
angel.  At  length  she  sits  beside  him, 
when  he  has  become  somewhat  more 
easy  and  composed  for  a  while  under 
the  soothing  applications  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  she  mutters  a  few  words, 
in  rejoinder  to  his  feeble  but  trustful 
exclamations,  of  despair  and  atheism 
— "  There's  no  God,  or  he's  taken 
sides  against  us  ;  all  goes  against  us, 
heaven  and  earth !  Everything  is 
pushing  us  into  hell !  Why  shouldn't 
we  go?"  In  a  few  scorching  words 
of  misery  she  tells  him  that  she,  "  a 
woman  delicately  bred,"  has  been  for 
four  long  years  in  the  hell— of  Le- 
gree's  presence  and  power— her  whole 
body  and  soul,  cursing  every  moment 
of  her  life— the  slave  of  his  brutal 
passions ;  "  and  now  he  has  got  a 
new  one — a  young  thing,  only  fifteen ! 
And  she's  brought  her  Bible  here — 
here,  to  hell  with  her ! "  She  adds, 
that  she  has  witnessed  scenes  of 
savage  cruelty,  of  mortal  cruelty, 
which  "  would  make  any  one's  hair 
rise,  and  teeth  chatter  to  hear— but 
it  is  useless  resisting.  There's  not  a 
white  person  who  could  testify  if  you 
were  burned  alive  I "  She  lets  fall  a 
hint  that  sweet  Emmeline  is  trying 
bravely  to  struggle  against  her  fate— 
at  present ! 

She  gives  Tom  an  outline  of  her 
history.  She  had  been  the  idolised 
daughter  of  a  lovely  slave,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  most  expensive  manner 
at  a  convent ;  but  her  father,  before 
he  could  fulfil  his  intention  of  freeing 
her,  died  of  cholera ;  and  she  was  sold 
to  a  man,  who  concealed  from  her 
that  he  had  given  two  thousand  dol- 
lars for  her.  Imagining  that  she  was 
his  free  choice,  and  he  handsome, 
fond,  and  indulgent,  she  lived  a  little 
while  with  him  as  in  Paradise,  and 
had  two  children  —  a  boy,  Henry, 
and  a  girl,  Elise.  A  cousin  of  his 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  resolved  to 
possess  her,  succeeded  by  shameful 
arts  in  alienating  his  affection  from 
her,  and  then  persuading  him  to  sell 
her,  with  her  two  children.  He  forced 
her,  recoiling  from  his  embraces,  to 
live  with  him,  and  sold  off  her  two 
idolised  children.  In  a  moment  of 

frenzy All  she  recollects  is,  that 

"  something  snapped  in  her  head — 
there  was  a  great  bowie-knife  gleam- 
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ing  on  the  table  .  .  .  She  caught  it- 
flew  upon  him — all  grew  dark,  and 


she  knew  nothing  more  till  she  woke, 
long  afterwards,  when  she  found  that 
he  had  left  her  to  be  sold ;  and,  to  re- 
alise the  most  from  her,  had  secured 
her  good  attendance.  As  the  fever  left 
her,  "  they  made  her  get  up  and  dress 
every  day;  and  gentlemen  used  to 
come  in,  and  stand,  and  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  look  at  me,  and  ask  ques- 
tions, and  debate  my  price! — They 
threatened  to  whip  if  I  were  not  gayer, 
and  didn't  take  pains  to  make  myself 
agreeable."  She  was  ultimately  bought 
by  a  planter,  a  Captain  Stuart ;  and 
the  child  she  had  by  him — so  like  her 
lost  Henry ! — when,  two  weeks  old, 
she  kissed,  cried  over,  and — poisoned 
with  laudanum — "  I  held  him  close  to 
my  heart,  while  he  slept  to  death !" 
At  length,  Captain  Stuart  dies  of 
fever.  "  Everybody  died  that  wanted 
to  live ;  and  I,  that  wanted  to  die, 
lived"  to  be  "  sold,  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  I  grew  faded,  wrinkled, 
had  a  fever — and — this  wretch  (Le- 
gree)  bought  me,  and — here  I  am !  ... 
In  the  judgment-day,  I  will  stand  up 
before  God  a  witness  against  them 
that  have  ruined  me  and  my  children, 
body  and  soul! — When  I  was  a  girl, 
I  thought  I  was  religious.  I  used  to 
love  God  and  prayer !  Now,  I'm  a 
lost  soul,  pursued  by  devils  that  tor- 
ment me  day  and  night.  They  keep 
pushing  me  on — and — I'll  do  it,  too, 
some  of  these  days !"  she  said,  clench- 
ing her  hand,  while  an  insane  light 
gleamed  in  her  heavy  black  eyes. 

Legree  in  his  lair  resembles  a  huge 
tiger.  As  painted  by  the  author,  with 
graphic  force,  —  sitting  in  his  deso- 
late apartment,  drowning  reflection  in 
brandy-and-water, — admittingSambo 
and  Quimbo  to  his  savage  debauches, — 
and  in  their  absence  having  his  fierce 
bloodhounds  for  his  companions  — 
(anything  better  than  being  alone) — 
it  seems  wonderful  that  any  human 
being  could  obtain  over  him  any  kind 
of  influence,  and  much  less  ascen- 
dancy ;  yet  Cassy  has,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, acquired — u  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence which  a  strong  impassioned  wo- 
man can  ever  keep  on  the  most  brutal 
man."  Of  late,  however,  she  had  be- 
come u  more  irritable  and  restless 
under  the  hideous  yoke  of  her  servi- 
tude, and  her  irritability  sometimes 
burst  forth  in  the  ravings  of  insanity  \ 
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and  this  liability  made  her  an  object  of 
dread  to  Legree,  who  had  that  super- 
stitious horror  of  insane  persons  which 
is  common  to  coarse  and  uninstructed. 
minds.  When  he  brought  Emmeliue 
to  the  house,  all  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  womanly  feeling  flashed  up  in 
the  exhausted  heart  of  Gassy,  and  she 
took  part  with  the  girl." 

One  night,  very  late,  she  was  glid- 
ing about  unknown,  and  came  to  the 
window  of  the  room  where  he  was 
wildly  carousing  with  the  twin-fiends, 
Sambo  and  Quimbo.  "  She  rested  her 
small  slender  hand  on  the  window  be- 
hind, and  looked  fixedly  at  them — a 
world  of  anguish,  scorn,  and  fierce 
bitterness  in  her  black  eyes,"  as  she 
saw  them  "  singing,  whooping,  up- 
setting chairs,  and  making  all  manner 
of  ludicrous  and  horrid  grimaces  at 
each  other.  '  Would  it  be  a  sin  to  rid 
the  world  of  such  a  wretch  ? '  said  she 
to  herself."  Many  subsequent  scenes 
in  his  career  passing  before  us  must 
more  and  more  have  inclined  Gassy 
to  answer  the  fearful  question  in  the 
negative ;  as  though  it  had  shaped 
itself — "  Is  it  any  harm  to  kill  a  rattle- 
snake that  has  located  itself  near  your 
house  ?  " 

'  "When  he  first  bought  her,  Gassy  was, 
indeed,  a  woman  delicately  bred ;  and 
then  he  crushed  her  without  scruple  be- 
neath the  hoof  of  his  brutality.  But  as 
time,  and  debasing  influences,  and  dea- 
pair,  hard-ened  womanhood  within  her, 
and  waked  the  fires  of  fiercer  passions, 
she  had  become,  in  a  manner,  his  mistress; 
and  he  alternately  tyrannised  over,  and 
dreaded  her.  This  influence  had  become 
more  harassing  and  decided,  since  partial 
insanity  had  given  a  strange,  weird,  un- 
settled cast  to  all  her  language.' 

In  fact,  her  tormentor  was  on  one 
occasion  much  nearer  a  ghastly  climax 
than  he  had  any  idea  of;  for  she  had 
drugged  his  brandy — left  him  help- 
less— the  back  door  unlocked — and 
then  gone  silently,  at  midnight,  to 
Tom,  to  tell  him  that  the  hour  of  lib- 
erty was  at  hand. 

'  "  I  shall  have  it,  Misse,  in  God's  time," 
said  he. 

"  Ah,  but  you  may  have  it  to-night !  " 
said  Gassy,  with  a  flash  of  sudden  energy. 
"  Come  on ! " 

Tom  hesitated.  "  Come  !"  she  whis- 
pered, fixing  her  black  eyes  on  him.  (t  He's 
asleep — sound  !  an  axe  is  there  !  I'll 
show  you  the  way  !  I'd  have  done  it  my- 
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self— only  my  arms  are  so  weak  ! 
along  ! " 

"  Not  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  Misse !" 
said  Tom  firmly,  stopping,  and  holding 
her  back.  ...  He  flings  himself  on 
the  floor,  grasping  her  arms,  imploring 
her  for  the  love  of  God  to  abstain.  "  We 
must  suffer,  and  wait  the  Lord's  time!" 

"  Wait  ! "  said  Gassy.  <c  Haven't  I 
waited  ?  till  my  head  is  dizzy,  and  my 
heart  sick  1  What  has  he  made  me  suf- 
fer ?  What  has  he  made  hundreds  of 
poor  creatures  suffer  ?  Isn't  he  wringing 
the  life  blood  out  of  you  ?  I'm  called  on  ! 
I'm  called  on  !  they  call  on  me  !  His  time's 
come,  and  I'll  have  his  heart's  blood  ! " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  ! "  exclaimed  Tom, 
holding  her  small  hands,  which  were 
clasped  with  spasmodic  violence.' 

The  slave  triumphed,  and  saved  the 
life  of — his  murderer.  He  suggests  to 
Gassy  the  attempt  to  escape,  however 
desperate,  "without blood-guiltiness;" 
and  while  he  is  speaking  to  her,  "there 
flashed  through  her  mind  a  plan  so 
simple  and  feasible  in  all  its  details, 
as  to  awaken  an  instant  hope."  We 
suspect  that  our  readers  will  hardly 
be  of  her  opinion.  This  was  the  na- 
ture of  "  the  stratagem"  which  had 
occurred  to  her.  Legree  was  very 
superstitious;  and  it  is  evident  that 
some  not  very  recent  and  barbarous 
murder  of  one  of  his  slaves  had 
largely  developed  his  superstitious 
fears,  and  especially  with  reference 
to  a  particular  apartment.  Gassy, 
having  taken  Emmeline  into  her 
counsels,  resolves  to  terrify  Legree 
with  the  idea  of  this  room  being 
haunted,  in  order  that,  having  a  se- 
cret access  to  it,  she  may,  wjien  the 
proper  time  arrives,  make  it  her  safe 
and  undisturbed  retreat.  She  forth- 
with commences  operations  by  training 
Legree's  mind  into  a  more  and  more 
terrified  mood  with  reference  to  this 
apartment,  causing  all  sorts  of  strange, 
dismal,  unearthly  noises  to  issue  from 
it,  ghosts  to  be  seen  gliding  in  white 
out  of  it,  and  so  forth.  Thus  far  she 
succeeds;  and  having,  in  the  mean- 
while, made  up  two  little  beds  in  a 
huge  box  in  the  dreaded  room,  and 
provided  food,  candle-light,  and  clothes 
for  their  journey,  she  puts  her  scheme 
in  operation.  Late  in  the  evening, 
she  and  Emmeline  affect  to  make  their 
escape,  contriving  to  be  seen  in  the 
act  by  Legree ;  on  which  he  gallops 
homeward — orders  out  Sambo  and 
Quimbo,  and  a  posse  of  other  willing 
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myrmidons,  and  also  the  bloodhounds, 
and  away  they  start  on  their  cruel  and 
perhaps  bloody  errand.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  supposed  fugitives  have  re- 
turned home  unobserved,  and  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  haunted  cham- 
ber. There  they  listen  to  the  hunting 
party — men,  horses,  dogs — returning 
wearied  and  disappointed.  The  next 
day  the  search  is  renewed,  with  the 
like  ill  success ;  and,  after  a  day  or 
two's  seclusion  in  their  hiding-place 
— near  which  ghosts  are  seen  to  glide, 
and  from  which  unearthly  noises  issue 
— the  adventurous  pair  start  on  their 
perilous  journey — Gassy  disguised  as 
a  Creole  Spanish  lady,  dressed  entirely 
in  black,  and  Emmeline  as  her  ser- 
vant. She  found  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming and  sustaining  the  character. 
"  Brought  up  from  early  life  in  the 
highest  society,  her  language,  air,  and 
movements  were  all  in  accordance 
with  it ;  and  she  had  still  sufficient 
left  of  her  once  splendid  wardrobe  and 
sets  of  jewels,  to  enable  her  to  com- 
plete her  personation.  A  small  black 
bonnet  on  her  head,  covered  by  a  veil 
thick  with  embroidery,  concealed  her 
face."  It  was  near  sunrise  when  the 
two  terrified  and  breathless  travellers 
paused,  for  a  moment,  in  a  little  knot  of 
trees  near  the  town.  Having  purchased 
a  trunk  in  the  outskirts,  she  requested 
the  seller  to  send  it  with  her ;  and 
thus,  escorted  by  a  boy  wheeling  her 
trunk,  and  Emmeline  behind  her  car- 
rying her  carpet-bag  and  sundry 
bundles,  she  made  her  appearance  at 
a  small  tavern,  like  a  lady  of  conside- 
ration, and  there  encountered  George 
Shelby,  who,  with  herself,  was  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  boat.  He  hand- 
ed her  courteously  to  it,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  a  good  state-room ; 
but  Gassy  found  it  expedient,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition,  to  keep  her  room, 
and  her  bed — sedulously  attended,  it 
may  be  imagined,  by  her  maid  Emme- 
line— during  the  whole  time  they  were 
on  the  Red  River.  Arrived  at  the 
Mississippi,  they  entered  the  good 
steamboat  Cincinnati.  How  she  dis- 
closed herself  to  George  Shelby,  and 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de 
Thoux — how  the  latter  proved  to  be 
Emily,  the  long-lost  sister  of  George 
"Harris,  and  Gassy  the  mother  of 
George's  wife  —  somewhat  compen- 
dious work,  it  must  be  owned — has 
been  seen.  It  was,  in  truth,  as  the 


author  seems  to  have  suspected, 
rather  u  a  singular  coincidence  in 
their  fortunes."  In  due  time  they 
.find  their  way  to  Montreal,  where 
George  and  Eliza  had  established 
themselves  in  a  neat  tenement  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  very  happy  and 
contented,  he  having  found  constant 
occupation  in  the  shop  of  a  worthy 
machinist.  Gassy  is  now  ending  her 
days  happily,  "  a  devout  and  tender 
Christian."  Emmeline  continued  with 
them ;  and,  on  her  passage  to  France, 
her  beauty  captivated  the  first  mate 
of  the  vessel,  and,  shortly  after  enter- 
ing the  port,  she  became  his  wife. 
Before,  however,  this  happy  result 
has  been  effected,  has  occurred  the 
crowning  act  of  the  tragedy  — the 
martyrdom  of  poor  Tom  ;  who,  being 
suspected  by  Legree  of  knowing  of 
their  escape,  will  not  deny  that  he 
was  privy  to  it,  but  will  afford  him 
no  information.  On  this  Legree, 
mortally  infuriated,  tells  him  that  he 
"  means  to  kill  him" — "  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  kill  you." 

"'It's  very  likely,  Mas'r!'  said 
Tom,  calmly." 

We  shall  spare  our  readers  the 
frightful  scene,  as  one  of  simple  butch- 
ery. One  might  as  well  describe,  in 
detail,  the  slaughter  of  an  ox  by  the 
slaughterer  and  his  two  assistants. 
He  is  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow 
of  Legree,  and  Sambo  and  Quimbo 
flog  him  to  death.  These  two  grim 
instruments  of  their  master's  murder- 
ous vengeance  are  filled  with  sudden 
remorse,  when  they  shortly  after  re- 
visit their  victim,  and  hear  from  him 
words  of  resignation  and  forgiveness. 
They  ask  him  "  Who  is  Jesus,  any- 
how?" and  on  Tom,  in  a  heavenly 
spirit,  telling  them,  they  ask  Him  for 
mercy. 

14  Poor  critturs  !"  said  Tom,  "  I'd 
be  willing  to  bar  all  I  have,  if  it'll  only 
bring  you  to  Christ !  O  Lord !  give 
me  these  two  more  souls,  I  pray  /"  To 
very  many  of  our  readers,  these  ex- 
pressions will  appear  somewhat  forced 
and  peculiar ;  whilst  others  may  re- 
cognise in  them  language  with  which 
poor  Tom  had  become  familiar  in 
those  scenes  of  religious  exercise  to 
which,  we  are  told,  he  had  been  ac- 
customed for  four  years  before  his 
introduction  to  the  reader.  "  '  Tom,' 
said  Mr  Shelby  to  Haley,  4  is  a  good, 
steady,  sensible,  pious  fellow.  He 
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got  religion  at  a  camp  meeting,  four     was  on  the  eve  of  escaping  from  it  by 
years  ago  ;  and  I  believe  he  really  did 
get  it.   I  have  trusted  him,  since  then, 
with  everything  I  have :  money,  house, 

and  go 

always 


horses — and  let  him  come 
round  the  country ;  and  I 
found  him  true  and  square  in  every- 
thing." If  such  results  follow  "camp 
meetings,"  they  might  be  advanta- 
geously tried,  and  on  a  large  scale, 
too,  in  this  country.  Some  little  time 
afterwards  occurs  the  interview  be- 
tween dying  Tom  and  young  Mr 
Shelby,  who  had  come  to  ransom  him. 

" '  Who — who — who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?'  he  said, 
in  a  voice  that  contended  with  mortal 
weakness ;  and  with  a  smile  he  fell 
asleep." 

Regarded  merely  as  a  stroke  of  art, 
this  closing  scene  may  be  contem- 
plated with  qualified  feelings ;  but  we 
shall  offer  no  remarks  upon  what  has 
evidently  been  conceived  in  a  high  reli- 
gious, a  nobly  human  spirit,  and  exe- 
cuted with  no  little  power.  Viewed  in 
this  light — and  it  ought  to  be  viewed  in 
no  other,  by  a  critic  who  has  seized  the 
scope  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
his  author  —  objections  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Uncle  Tom's  character 
melt  away.  He  is  not  drawn  to  meet 
the  views,  or  satisfy  the  exacting 
spirit  of  mere  worldly  persons,  sickly 
novel-readers,  or  conceited  superci- 
lious critics.  No,  Tom  is  conceived 
in  a  lofty  spirit,  and  adorned  with  all 
the  meekness,  the  gentleness,  the  long- 
suffering,  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  inexhaustible  sources  of  our  holy 
religion  alone  ;  he  is  set  sublimely  on 
a  pinnacle  to  attract  towards  his 
oppressed  race,  represented  by  his 
crushed  and  bleeding  form,  the  pity- 
ing eye  of  Christendom — to  awaken, 
to  encourage, to  warn.  "Suffering is," 
indeed,  "  the  badge  of  all  their  tribe  ;" 
and  Europe  has  felt  it  to  be  so  more 
strongly  and  directly,  since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work,  than  it  ever  felt 
before.  In  the  soft,  glorious  sunlight 
of  Christian  sympathy,  the  blackness 
of  our  poor  brother's  skin— his  skin 
torn  with  the  incessant  lash — disap- 
pears. Uncle  Tom  is  actuated  by  re- 
ligious principles  which  will  not  ad- 
mit of  his  speaking  or  doing  otherwise 
than  he  is  represented  as  speaking  and 
doing.  His  condition  was  that  of  a 
slave;  it  was  a  very  hard  one  often, 
but  had  not  always  been  such ;  and  he 


lawful  means,  more  than  once,  but  the 
will  of  Providence  had  decreed  other- 
wise. The  sudden  death  of  St  Clare 
was  permitted  to  consign  unoffending 
Tom  to  the  hideous  Legree.  But  is 
not  such  an  occurrence  frequent  in 
God's  ordinary  all-wise,  but  inscrut- 
able direction  of  human  affairs  ?  Pre- 
sented to  us  under  the  conditions  dic- 
tated by  the  objects  and  purposes  of 
Mrs  Stowe,  how  could  she,  without 
outraging  propriety  and  defeating  her 
whole,  her  only,  and  righteous  pur- 
pose, have  represented  him,  for  in- 
stance, organising  a  revolt  against 
the  oppressor,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  and  his  maddened  fellow- sufferers 
would  have  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  Legree?  With  Mrs 
Stowe's  proved  powers  of  description, 
and  her  mastery  over  the  feelings,  she 
could  have  flashed  before  our  eyes 
characters,  scenes,  and  actions  which 
only  St  Domingo  could  have  paralleled! 
Instead,  however,  of  playing  the  part 
of  a  mad  incendiary,  she  has  calmly 
and  magnanimously  addressed  herself 
to  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  to 
the  sense  of  justice,  and  of  religion, 
by  which  all  civilised  mankind  pro- 
fess to  be  guided.  She  solemnly 
appeals  to  "  the  whole  American 
church,  of  all  denominations,  unitedly 
to  seek  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  America  and  throughout 
Christendom."  To  "  every  individual 
Christian,  who  wishes  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  abolition  of  slavery," 
she  says  —  "  Begin  by  doing  what 
lies  in  your  power  for  the  coloured 

people  in  your  vicinity The 

contest  is  to  be  carried  on  *  with  love 
unfeigned ' — '  through  every  degree  of 
opposition  and  persecution,  a  divine 
unprovokable  spirit  of  love,  which 
must  finally  conquer. .  .  We  must  love 
both  the  slaveholder  and  the  slave, 
never  forgetting  that  both  are  our 
brethren.  .  .  We  must  use,  as  means, 
an  earnest  application  of  all  straight- 
forward, honourable,  and  just  mea- 
sures, for  the  removal  of  the  system 
of  slavery.  Every  man  in  his  place 
should  remonstrate  against  it.  All 
its  sophistical  arguments  should  be 
answered,  its  biblical  defences  un- 
masked, by  correct  reasoning,  and 
interpretation.  Every  mother  should 
teach  the  evil  of  it  to  her  children ; 
every  clergyman  should  fully  and  con- 
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tintially  warn  his  church  against  any 
complicity  with  such  a  sin."  These 
are  the  weapons,  not  carnal,  but  of 
holy  temper,  with  which  Mrs  Stowe 
would  enter  upon  this  warfare;  and 
who  shall  rebuke  her,  and  say  her 
Nay  ?  Not  we.  We  say  to  her,  with  a 
tender  recollection  that  it  is  a  WOMAN 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  All  hail, 
thou  impersonation  of  Christian  love 
and  purity !  Thou  very  genius  of  phil- 
anthropy !  Verily  thpu  wilt  have  thy 
reward.  Not  merely  in  the  praises  of 
men,  though  they  have  been  accorded 
already  with  an  almost  unanimous 
and  universal  assent ;  but  in  the  re- 
flections of  a  chastened  and  subdued — • 
a  warm,  a  loving,  and  devout  spirit. 

Taken  as  a  literary  whole,  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  is  a  work  standing  be- 
fore the  critical  eye  in  large  propor- 
tions, but  somewhat  irregularly  and 
inartificially disposed;  exhibiting, here 
and  there,  minor  and  easily  remov- 
able marks  of  haste,  and  inexpe- 
rienced workmanship.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  contrive  incidents,  and 
that  without  deranging  her  general 
scheme,  which  would  have  kept  cu- 
riosity on  the  stretch  from  first  to 
last,  and  secured  a  sort  of  poetical 
justice  which  might  have  satisfied  the 
minds  of  many  of  her  readers; — by 
dealing,  for  instance,  with  Marie  St 
Clare,  a  beautiful  but  venomous  little 
reptile, — and  the  huge  speckled  mon- 
ster Legree, — in  a  spirit  of  retribution, 
making  their  own  acts  entail  upon 
them  condign  and  appropriate  punish- 
ment ;  but  how  could  that  have  aided 
the  declared  moral  purpose  of  the 
writer?  She  has  done  well,  on  the 
contrary,  in  representing  a  Haley,  a 
Legree,  a  Marie  St  Clare,  as  still — 
cumbering  the  ground,  as  so  many  of 
the  centres  of  innumerable  circles  of 
despotic  barbarity. 

The  main  defect  of  the  construction 
of  her  work  as  a  "story" — for  such 
she  terms  it — is,  its  want  of  connect- 
edness. The  reader  is  hurried  inces- 
santly from  side  to  side  of  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  fortunes  of  Uncle 
Tom,  and  those  of  George  and  Eliza 
Harris,  with  the  episodical  incidents 
depending  on  them  ;  coming  to  each 
with  sympathies  attuned  to  the  other  ; 
which,  again,  as  soon  as  they  have 
begun  to  be  attracted  to  the  new  ob- 


ject, are  suddenly  dissociated,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  one  which  they 
had  but  recently  quitted  so  abruptly. 
With  all  its  defects,  however,  this 
book  is  an  instrument  worthy  of  con- 
tributing to  effect  a  grand  purpose,  to 
attack  and  subvert  A  SYSTEM  :  the  only 
condition,  in  this  view,  being,  that  it 
is  founded,  not  upon  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation,  but  upon  TRUTH. 
The  moment  that  the  work  had  at- 
tracted universal  notice,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  it  must  challenge  attention  to 
the  point  of— TRUE,  or  FALSE,  in  its  re- 
presentations of  the  condition  of  Ame- 
rican slavery.  Mrs  Stowe  has  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  challenge  thrown 
out  to  her — accepted  it  in  a  calm  and 
temperate  spirit,  and  with  the  resolute 
confidence  of  one  believing  herself 
right.  She  formally  consents  to  have 
her  book  tried  by  the  test  proposed, 
always  protesting  that  she  has  painted 
slavery  as  it  is — has  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  large  portions  of  humane  South- 
ern slaveholders ;  but  insisting  that 
that  is  no  answer  to  her  case,  which  is, 
that  the  SYSTEM  is  one  altogether  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
subversive  of  the  rights,  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests,  of  man.  It 
is  one,  she  would  say,  that  tends  to 
stamp  out,  in  every  newly-born  slave, 
the  noble  image  of  his  Maker,  to  de- 
press him  beneath  the  level  of  humanity  ; 
and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  to  assert,  as 
is  asserted  by  one  of  the  keenest  and 
sternest  of  her  opponents,  that  "  the 
peculiar  falsity  of  the  book  consists 
in  making  exceptional  or  impossible 
cases  the  representatives  of  the  sys- 
tem." *  To  establish  her  great  prin- 
ciple, on  the  one  hand,  and  to  contro- 
vert by  evidence,  on  the  other,  the 
charge  in  point  of  feet,  of  having  made 
the  exception  the  rule,  she  has  pub- 
lished what  she  calls  A  Key  to  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply 
a  series  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  her  representations. 
We  have  examined  this  Key  to  the 
Cabin  with  some  attention,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  its  alleged  facts  are  such 
as  must  be  answered ;  or  those  whose 
accusations  provoked  its  publication, 
will  have  succeeded  in  only  placing  a 
professed  Fiction  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  Fact.  No  one  who  reads  this  Key 
will  tolerate  being  simply  told,  that 


*  See  the  New  York  Enquirer,  Nov.  5,  1852.    Key,  97. 
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Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  founded  on  false- 
hood. She  quotes  (evidently,  and 
even  avowedly,)  under  the  guidance 
of  gentlemen  of  adequate  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  from 
the  authentic  records  of  judicial  deci- 
sion, dealing  with  cases  so  appalling 
as,  for  a  moment,  even  to  make  one 
think  Legree  painted  in  colours  less 
dark  than  he  might  have  been ; — and 
also  exhibits  a  vast  mass  of  docu- 
ments which  cannot  be  disposed  of,  but 
by  counterproof.  We,  of  course,  can 
deal  with  such  statements  but  as  we  find 
them  ;  knowing  that  they  derive  their 
value  from  the  trustworthiness  of  a 
conscientious  writer,  conclusively  con- 
firmed  by  the  absence  of  substantial  dis- 
proof.— This  volume,  in  a  word,  we 
commend  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  every  reflecting  European  and  Ame- 
rican reader  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

It  were  idle  to  class  among  these  lat- 
ter those  who  read  simply  to  indulge  a 
spurious  whimpering  sentimentality,  or 
to  have  a  morbid  curiosity  stimulated 
and  inflamed  by  scenes  of  suffering  and 
horror.  But  the  Christian  statesman, 
the  enlightened  politician,  in  either 
hemisphere,  is  bound,  we  think,  to 
deal  with  the  existence  of  this  book, 
and  the  extensive  effects  produced  by 
it,  as  a  signal  FACT.  Great  as  are 
its  literary  merits,  they  are  by  no 
means  sufficient,  of  themselves,  to  ac- 
count for  the  universal  attention  which 
it  has  excited.  It  is  because — to  de- 
scend to  a  homely  illustration — this 
book  has  acted  like  the  sudden  flash 
of  the  policeman's  lantern  on  a  scene 
c-f  secret  midnight  crime:  it  has  painted 
in  such  vivid  colours  a  condition  of 
humanity  hidden  from  European  ob- 
servation, as  has  attracted  and  fixed 
upon  it  the  startled  eyes  of  thinking 
Europe — of  a  FREE  Christian  people. 
In  vain  is  it  to  hang  beside-  it  hasty 
recriminatory  daubs  of  countervailing 
white  slavery,  or  of  the  charms  of 
slavery,  as  exhibited  by  a  quasi  para- 
disaical state,  where  such  monsters  as 
Legree,  Mrs  St  Clare,  Haley,  Marks, 
and  Tom  Loker,  exist  not.  All  such 
attempts  have  already  proved,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  ridicu- 
lous failures,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
designed  to  stultify  and  falsify  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  divert  from  it  the 
stern  eye  of  public  morality.  How  to 
deal  with  slavery  is  a  tremendous 
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problem  for  enlightened  Christian 
statesmanship.  It  cannot  tolerate  the 
meddling  of  an  unfortunate,  impulsive, 
unreasoning,  unreflecting,  however 
ardent  and  generous,  so-called  huma- 
nity. True  humanity,  in  this  instance, 
consists  in  a  sincere,  comprehensive, 
deliberate,  and  resolute  effort  to  rouse 
the  PUBLIC  OPINION  of  America  on 
behalf  of  its  slave  population ;  and 
we  believe  that  that  public  opinion 
will  ere  long  find — with  more  embar- 
rassment and  danger  the  longer  the 
discovery  takes  to  be  made — that 
slavery  is  an  ulcer,  a  foul  spreading 
ulcer,  eating  its  way,  perilously,  to  the 
very  vitals  of  the  body  politic. 

Will  slavery — American  slavery — 
will  slavery  at  all — be  in  existence 
on  the  earth,  a  century  hence?  It  is 
a  vast  question,  and  we  will  not  pre- 
sume to  answer  it.  Perhaps  our  ima- 
ginary brother  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  read  what  is  here  being  written 
by  his  brother  of  the  nineteenth,  and 
applaud  our  caution.  Slavery  may 
then  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
or,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  in  the 
mysterious,  sublime,  and  even  then 
unaccomplished  destiny  of  the  human 
race,  that  institution  may  still  have 
its  monstrous  strangling  coils  en- 
circling large  and  helpless  sections  of 
the  family  of  man. 

But  if  our  shadowy  brother  of  1953 
come  to  any  other  conclusions  than 
are  favourable  to  the  intelligence  of 
us  of  1853,  in  respect  of  our  recep- 
tion of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  as  Maga 
will  doubtless  be  then  in  flourishing 
existence,  we  look  to  our  lineal  suc- 
cessors, in  our  seat  of  critical  justice, 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  us,  and 
vindicate  our  opinions  and  cautious 
vaticinations.  And,  in  the  mean  time, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  be  it  known  a 
century  hence,  that  we  are  ashamed 
of  neither  yourself,  nor  our  reception 
of  your  book ;  that  one  not  of  the 
least  important  names  of  the  present 
century  is  your  own — already,  and 
though  you  should  never  write  another 
book.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
you  ever  will  do  so — whether,  at  least, 
it  will,  or  can  be,  a  great  book ;  for 
this  one  embodies  your  life-long  ex- 
periences, heart-yearnings,  and  long- 
cherished  thoughts.  Your  whole  soul 
is  wrapped  up  in  its  single  noble  pur- 
pose ;  so,  Sisfcemina  Unius  Libri. 
2  E 
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RIGHT  DIVINE. 

[No  state  of  things  can  subsist  without  the  Divine  permission.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
true  how  "  the  powers  that  be"  must  be  "  ordained  of  God." 

Yet  truth  is  polygonous,  and  the  Locke  theory  may  be  also  true.  All  ^existing  and 
operating  governments,  of  whatever  form,  may  be  and  work  by  Divine  appointment,  and 
yet  receive  their  authority  by  delegation  from  the  People,*  that  is,  from  the  free  Society 
at  large. 

But  the  case  may  arise  (as  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  California)  where  a  mass  of 
civilised  men  go  forth  in  complete  maturity,  and  in  perfect  independence  of  the  mother 
country  ;  carrying  only  so  much  of  the  government  as  is  contained  in  certain  maxims  and 
general  principles  which  they  have  imbibed  with  their  mother's  milk.  We  see  at  once 
that  they  would  choose  for  themselves  whether  they  would  rub  on  under  the  auspices  of 
Justice  Lynch,  or  depute  a  corporation  of  some  sort  to  take  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
Now,  as  it  is  clearly  the  affair  of  society  that  John  should  not  encroach  upon  Thomas's 
diggings,  or  Thomas  put  John  to  a  violent  death  for  his  aggressions,  some  consultation,  like 
the  following,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  held.] 

SCENE.— THE  CAPITAL  OF  "  WHAT  NOT." 

Persons — JOHN,  THOMAS,  EXECUTIVE,  and  CHORUS.     Thirty-two.    Varlets — 
•  MUTE  PERSONS. 

JOHN.— O  great  Executive,  be  good  as  great, 
And  save  me  from  that  brutal  ruffian  Thomas. 

THOMAS. — Hold,  sir !  no  names  ;  remember  where  you  are  : 
I  hoped  you'd  had  enough  of  that  before. 

EXECUTIVE. — Nay,  gentlemen,  this  is  unseemly. 

CHORUS. —  Very ; 

'Twere  well  if  John  and  Thomas  did  not  fight ! 

Ex. — Well,  good  my  masters,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
I  fain  would  help  you ;  but  I  seem  to  lack 
The  means  of  action :  how  provide  you  now  ? 

J.  (whimpering'). — I  keep  a  dozen  cudgel-men. 

E.  (to  Thomas). — And  you? 

T.— A  score. 

E. — Heyday !  why,  this  must  cost  you  something : 
But  I  presume  it  answers  ? 

C. —  Does  it  though  ? 

Lord  bless  your  worship  ;  Thomas  and  his  men 
Rob,  beat,  and  laugh  at  John ;  who'd  do  the  same 
Had  he  the  power :  and,  indeed,  I've  heard 
That  John  intends  to  keep  ten  other  varlets ; 
And,  O  that  Tom  and  Jack  would  cease  to  fight ! 

E. — Why,  so  they  may,  if  you  will  but  be  calm ; 
Let  each  man  pay  a  trifle — scarce  worth  naming — 
And  /  will  keep  a  thousand  cudgel-men. 

C. — Apapai!  this  is  downright  Beadledom. 

E. — My  thousand  varlets  shall  protect  you  all ; 
Each  man  shall  have  his  thousand — all  and  each. 

C. — I  see ;  but  recollect  yourself,  my  friend  ; 
This  were  a  standing  army  ;  don't  you  see  ? 

J. — Ay,  recollect  yourself,  good  sir,  you  are  our  servant, 
And  hold  your  office  only  at  our  pleasure. 

T. — Ay,  marry,  do  you  ;  and  if  we  should  find 
That  we  grow  weary  of  you,  or  see  cause 

*  Populus,  not  Plebs.  These  terms  are  often  confounded,  by  the  use  of  a  word 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  translation  of  either.  I  do  not  here  object  to  a  nation's 
being  all  Plebs,  but  protest  against  this  reading  when  it  is  not. 
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To  wish  you  changed,  pray,  how  will  this  be  done, 
You,  with  your  thousand  knaves  ?    Answer  me  that. 

C. — Answer  me  that. 

J. —  I  pause  for  a  reply. 

E. — Dear  masters  mine,  a  little  patience,  pray  : 
If  you  would  change  me,  it  can  still  be  done : 
You  are  a  million  ;  and  my  thousand  knaves, 
What  would  they  do  against  you  ? 

J. —  Out,  you  fox ! 

Your  thousand  knaves,  with  discipline  and  arms, 
Will  beat  ten  thousand  peaceful  men  like  me. 

E.  (blandly). — O  !  gentlemen,  it  must  be  as  you  please, 
For,  after  all,  the  affair  is  yours,  not  mine  ; 
Even  with  constables,  I  do  not  seek 
The  task  of  ruling  spirits  such  as  you. 

C. — O  me  !  how  John  and  Thomas  will  dispute  ! 
This  must  not  be  :  come,  list  to  me,  my  boys ; 
Hark  to  me,  Thomas ;  John,  a  word  i'  your  ear  : 
Our  friend  is  right,  as  usual ;  his  stout  knaves 
May  beat  ten  thousand  of  us  ; — that's  a  warning 
That  we  must  not  attack  him  (aside)  with  that  force. 

(Aloud). — You  pay  a  tithe  of  what  your  fellows  cost  you, 
And  waive  the  privilege  of  private  war, 
A  right  that  wrongs  me  foully  ;  those  he  keeps 
Will  see  fair  play  between  you  ;  he,  no  doubt, 
Will  use  his  power  most  justly. 

[EXECUTIVE  bows  to  each  of  them,  and  exit  in  a  state  of  edifying  meek- 
ness. Loud  cheers  from  JOHN  and  THOMAS.] 

CH.  (proceeds). — Should  he  not, 
So  help  me,  Hookey  Walker,  he  shall  rue  it ; 
The  wiser  sort  will  grieve  and  bide  their  time ; 
And  fools  will  raise  their  thousands,  eight  or  nine  ; 
And  our  friend's  arm  shall  crush  them  ;  if  the  time, 
The  melancholy  time,  should  come,  when  Fate,  grown  sick 
Of  his  vagaries,  shall  have  spun  his  thread, 
Some  twelve  or  fourteen  thousands  will  be  found 
To  work  the  righteous  sentence  ;  he  will  fall ; 
Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei ;  and  the  Rights 
Of  kings  and  constables  are  both  divine. 

Tableau. — JOHN  and  THOMAS  stand  apart,  in  thoughtful  attitudes,  their 
respective  followers  having  gone  to  seek  employment  under  the  new 
system.  The  CHORUS  stands  pensive,  but  firm,  in  the  centre  of  the, 
stage.  Scene  closes. 

H.  G.  K. 
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LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 


PART  X. — CHAP.  XLVIL 


"  You  seem  so  much  better  to-day," 
said  Mr  Payne  next  morning  to  Mr 
Levitt,  "  that  I  think  I  shall  leave  you 
alone  with  the  Captain,  and  go  down 
to  Larches,  where  I  have  not  paid  my 
customary  visit  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
past." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  invalid ; 
"  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  if  I 
could.  I've  a  little  curiosity  to  see 
that  young  lady  of  yours"  (which  Mr 
Payne  knew  to  signify  that  his  friend 
felt  a  warm  interest  in  Orelia,  though 
he  had  never  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
child).  "  She's  handsome,  you  say  ?  " 

"  Really,"  said  Mr  Payne,  "  mak- 
ing due  deduction  for  a  parent's  par- 
tiality, I  should  say  you  wouldn't 
often  see  a  finer  young  woman." 

"  And  accomplished  too ! — and  high, 
spirited.  Payne,  do  you  know,  I  wish 
you'd  take  Durham  down  with  you. 
I'm  quite  well  enough  to  do  without 
anybody  now." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr  Payne;  "  if 
you  think  you  can  spare  him,  I  shall 
be  delighted.  'Twill  do  Orelia  good, 
too,  for  she,  and  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
is  staying  with  her,  seem  to  me  to  be 
falling  into  a  sort  of  religious  melan- 
choly ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
has  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  anxiety." 

"  And  if — if  the  two  should  take  a 
fancy  to  each  other — Payne,  I  needn't 
say  that  my  heir  would  lose  nothing 
in  my  estimation  with  your  daughter 
for  a  wife.  I  once  indulged  in  some 
little  castle-building  of  that  kind,  of 
which  Durham  was  not  the  hero." 

"  Ah,  we  won't  speak  of  that  now, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr  Payne  hast- 
ily. "  I'll  go  at  once,  and  ask  the 
Captain  to  join  me." 

Accordingly,  he  went  off  to  propose 
the  visit  to  Durham. 

"  It  needn't  be  dull  for  you,"  said 
Mr  Payne,  "  even  if  you  shouldn't 
succeed  in  finding  Langley.  Besides 
my  daughter  there's  a  friend  of  hers, 
a  very  charming  person,  whom  I  think 
you  must  know — Lady  Lee." 

Fane  answered  shortly  and  stiffly 
that  he  had  that  pleasure. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr  Payne,  "  this  is 


fortunate.  We'll  start  after  lunch,  and 
get  down  to  Larches  by  dinner-time. 
Frewenham  is  just  fifty  miles  from 
here." 

Fane  agreed.  Since  finding  out  that 
Orelia  lived  near  Frewenham,  he  di- 
vined at  once  why  Langley's  steps 
should  be  drawn  in  that  direction,  and 
made  sure  of  finding  him  there.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  lunch,  they  set  off, 
and  repaired  in  Mr  Levitt's  carriage 
to  the  railway,  which  took  them  the 
greater  part  of  their  journey. 

Fane  was  but  a  silent  companion. 
He  was  about,  then,  to  see  Lady  Lee 
again — to  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
her ;  that  was  the  text  on  which  his 
thoughts  discoursed.  Was  it  not 
foolhardy  to  run  into  the  dangerous 
proximity  ? — to  expose  himself  to  the 
influence  of  charms  which  could  never 
be  his?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it 
not  be  mere  weakness  to  avoid  it? 
Why  should  he  permit  his  movements 
to  be  governed,  his  feelings  played 
upon,  by  a  woman  who  had  preferred 
another  to  him  ? — who  was  probably 
awaiting  but  the  expiration  of  her 
period  of  mourning  to  be  the  wife  of 
another — of  a  man  he  despised.  Be- 
sides, he  had  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  she  would  receive  and  treat  him. 
Yes,  that  was  it !  Curiosity  was  the 
feeling  that  made  him  wish  to  see  her 
again. 

And  Fane,  though  as  sensible  a  fellow 
as  you  would  be  likely  to  meet,  and  by 
no  means  given  to  self-deception,  really 
persuaded  himself  that  his  anxiety 
once  more  to  behold  Lady  Lee  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  curiosity.  If  he 
had  a  lurking  doubt  about  that,  there 
were  plenty  of  other  plausible  reasons 
to  satisfy  his  conscience;  for,  even 
admitting  curiosity  to  be  too  trivial  a 
feeling  to  cause  him  to  accept  Mr 
Payne's  invitation,  yet  how  could  he 
help  accompanying  him  ?  Mr  Payne 
was  such  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle's — 
and  his  uncle  wished  it  too ;  and  then 
he  should  be  glad  to  see  Orelia  again 
— he  had  a  great  regard  for  Orelia  I 
Above  all,  there  was  the  prospect  of 
securing  his  cousin  Langley — oh,  there 
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were  reasons  enough  why  he  should 
be  anxious  and  eager  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  journey,  quite  independent 
of  the  prospect  of  seeing  Lady  Lee. 
Moreover,  there  was  nothing  he  de- 
spised so  much  as  a  man  who  would 
give  a  second  thought  to  a  woman 
after  he  had  ascertained  that  she 
didn't  care  for  him. 

Didn't  care  for  him  ! — here  he  left 
arguing,  and  branched  off  into  recol- 
lections— such  as  he  had  a  thousand 
times  before  banished,  and  resolved  to 
have  done  with  for  ever.  Was  her 
treatment  of  him,  at  one  time,  that  of 
a  woman  who  didn't  care  for  him? 
Was  she  a  likely  person  to  be  guilty 
of  setting  traps  for  a  man  just  to  feed 
her  vanity  ?  Wasn't  she  the  reverse 
of  everything  hollow,  trifling,  and 
insincere?  These  questions  resulted 
in  the  satisfactory  and  novel  general 
axiom  that  women  were  unaccount- 
able beings,  and  as  changeable  as  the 
moon. 

They  had  quitted  the  railway  at 
Frewenham,  and  Fane  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  principal  hotel  awaiting 
the  harnessing  of  a  horse  to  the  gig 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  Larches 
(which  operation  Mr  Payne  was  su- 

Eerintending),  when  he  felt  a  hand 
lid  gently  on  his  arm,  and  a  voice 
said,  "  Bless  me,  Captain  Fane,  is 
that  you  ?  Who'd  have  thought  it !  " 
Fane  turned  and  beheld  Miss  Fillett. 
Kitty  was  dressed  in  sober- coloured 
and  sober- cut  garments,  very  different 
from  the  coquettish  array  in  which 
she  had  been  accustomed,  when  Fane 
last  saw  her,  to  go  flirting  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Heronry.  Her  very 
face  seemed  to  have  lost  its  pert  ex- 
pression ;  at  least,  if  not  quite  lost,  it 
was  driven  to  lurk  in  the  corners  of 
her  mouth  and  eyes.  Beside  her 
walked  a  youth  of  about  fourteen,  in 
whose  features  might  be  traced  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  Kitty. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Kitty?  You've 
come  here  with  your  lady,  have  you?" 
said  Fane. 

"  This  is  my  nittive  place,"  an- 
swered Miss  Fillett.  "  I'm  living  with 
my  own  femily,  though  I  do  see  my 
lady  and  Miss  Payne  from  time  to 
time.  My  lady  took  me  from  here  when 
she  married.  This  is  my  brother,  Cap- 
tain," looking  at  the  youth  at  her  side. 
"  Go  on,  Thomas,"  she  said  to  this 


relative,  "  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
meeting-house  door ;  and  mind  you 
have  nothink  to  say  to  them  depraved 
boys  that's  always  playing  marbles 
there." 

Thomas  departed.  "  Why,  good- 
ness gracious,  Captain,  what  bekira 
of  you  that  time  you  left  us  so  sud- 
din  ?  "  said  Kitty,  coming  close  up  to 
Fane,  and  speaking  in  a  low  earnest 
tone.  u  There  was  certain  persons 
fretted  after  you,  I  can  tell  you." 

Fane  felt  his  colour  rise  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  I  suspect  you're  mistaken, 
Kitty,"  he  said,  affecting  to  laugh. 

"  To  go  off  in  that  hasty  way,  with- 
out so  much  as  saying  good-by,"  Kitty 
went  on,  "  and  when  there  was  per- 
sins,  perhaps,  wishing  to  see  you,  if 
'twas  only  to  bid  farewell — 'twasn't 
quite  the  thing,  Captain." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Kitty,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  but  we  can't  always  do 
what  we  wish,  you  know." 

"  No,"  said  Kitty,  "  Hevin  knows 
we  can't — in  particular,  when  our  wish 
is  to  do  what  is  right.  I've  wanted  to 
see  you  this  long  time,  Captain  Fane, 
about  a  matter  in  which  I've  took 
blame  to  myself.  Ever  since  the  loss 
of  dear  Master  Juley,  which  my  lady 
never  will  forgive  me,  though  I'd  have 
laid  down  my  life  for  him,  Hevin 
knows,  Captain,  my  conscience  have 
pricked  me  " — 

Kitty  stopt  suddenly  as  she  looked 
up  the  street.  Fane's  eyes  following 
the  direction  of  hers,  he  beheld  a  man 
in  black  advancing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way.  His  face  hung  down 
over  his  white  neckcloth ;  so  that, 
in  order  to  look  round  him,  his  eyes, 
which  were  of  a  leaden  colour,  were 
forced  to  peer  in  a  stealthy  stare  from 
under  his  thick  black  eyebrows.  His 
depressed  nose,  and  his  advancing 
lips,  rounding  smugly  and  smilingly 
over  the  teeth,  gave  him  some  resem- 
blance to  a  sheep  or  goat. 

"  'Tis  the  Rev.  Mr  Fallalove,"  said 
Kitty,  "  the  minister  of  our  chapel. 
O,  what  will  he  think  of  me  talking  to 
you,  sir !  I'll  meet  you,  sir,"  added 
Kitty,  in  a  rapid  under-tone,  u  outside 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Larches,  at 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  I've 
really  got  something  to  tell  you,  sir — 
something  you'd  give  a  good  deal, 
perhaps,  to  know."  Fane  promised 
to  come— and  Kitty,  dropping  a  de- 
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mure  curtsey,  walked  away  to  greet 
the  Rev.  Mr  Fallalove  ;  while  Mr 
Payne  appearing  with  the  gig,  lie 
and  Fane  drove  off  to  Larches. 

"  Go  on  and  announce  yourself, 
while  I  take  my  coat  off,"  said  Mr 
Payne  to  Fane,  standing  in  the  lobby 
at  Larches — "  through  the  drawing- 
room's  your  way." 

Fane  advanced — the  door  of  the 
dining-room  was  open,  and  he  paused, 
looking  at  its  occupants,  who,  taking 
his  step  for  that  of  a  servant,  did  not 
look  towards  him. 

Orelia,  the  queenly  Orelia,  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  was  eating 
her  soup  with  her  usual  lofty  compo- 
sure. She  was  worth  more  attention 
than  Fane  bestowed  on  her,  for  his 
gaze  never  rested  on  her,  nor  on  the 
martyr  Priscilla,  whose  face  was 
swathed  up  like  a  mummy's,  but  who 
smiled,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  her 
teeth.  He  was  altogether  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  Lady  Lee, 
who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  her 
soup  untouched,  her  cheek  resting 
on  her  hand,  her  look  turned  aside 
towards  a  small  foot  which  peeped 
from  beneath  her  black  dress. 

How  long  he  might  have  so  stood  is 
uncertain ;  but  Mr  Payne's  advancing 
step  and  voice  now  caused  them  all  to 
look  up,  and  they  saw  Fane  standing 
in  the  doorway.  Lady  Lee  visibly 
started;  her  bosom  and  shoulders 
gave  one  quick  heave,  and  her  colour 
flushed  up  for  a  moment.  Orelia's 
spoon  stopped  on  its  way  to  her 
mouth — she  calmly  laid  it  down,  and 
rose  to  receive  her  visitors. 

Fane,  acting  up  to  his  principle  that 
it  would  be  mere  weakness  to  allow 
himself  to  show  any  feeling  beyond 
strict  civility  towards  her  ladyship, 
rather,  as  is  customary  in  such  cases, 
overdid  his  part,  and  threw  such  an 
extreme  amount  of  indifference  into 
his  salutation,  that  the  warmth  with 
which  she  came  forward  to  meet  him 
was  dissipated  in  a  moment.  Chilled 
and  hurt,  she  resumed  her  seat  in 
silence. 

Fane,  supporting  his  character  of 
chance  and  uninterested  visitor  with 
great  success,  conversed  fluently  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  though  it  would  have 
puzzled  him  to  remember  his  own  re- 
marks half  an  hour  after.  It  was  one 
of  the  few  occasions  in  his  life  when 


he  had  acted  a  part,  and  he,  of  course, 
overacted  it.  He  was  pointedly 
amusing  to. Orelia;  he  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  inanities  of  Pris- 
cilla, lending  the  most  courteous  ear 
to  a  protracted  account  of  her  tooth- 
ach ;  but  when  Lady  Lee  spoke, 
which  only  happened  once  or  twice, 
though  her  voice  made  his  heart  beat, 
he  manifested  no  consciousness  of  her 
presence.  Once  or  twice,  addressing 
some  trivial  remark  to  her,  he  caught 
her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a  look  of 
sorrowful  surprise,  but  they  were  im- 
mediately averted. 

Mr  Payne  did  not  find  Fane  more 
sociable,  when  the  ladies  left  them  to 
their  wine,  than  he  had  on  the  journey. 
At  tea  with  the  ladies  he  resumed  his 
former  demeanour ;  and  afterwards 
Orelia,  thinking  to  do  him  and  Hester 
a  kindness,  set  her  father  and  Priscilla 
down  to  double  dummy,  in  a  remote 
corner,  and  sat  by  the  card- table  her- 
self. 

Fane    felt    rather    awkward,   and 

f lanced  at  Lady  Lee,  who  was  reading, 
resently  he  found  himself  approach- 
ingher — not  that  he  would  have  owned 
himself  impelled  to  take  that  course — 
not  at  all ;  he  set  it  all  down  to  civi- 
lity— he  couldn't  leave  her  sitting 
there  by  herself,  you  know.  But  he 
would  be  very  guarded  ;  he  would  try 
to  hit  the  line  between  the  confidence 
of  friends  and  the  reserve  of  new  ac- 
quaintances, so  that  his  present  de- 
meanour might  blend  harmoniously 
into  their  ancient  intimacy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  distant  civility  that  was 
to  exist  between  them  in  future,  on 
the  other. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  seem  so  absorbed 
in  her  book  as  not  to  notice  his  ap- 
proach ;  for  though  she  did  not  look 
round,  she  coloured  a  little,  and  tre- 
mulously turned  over  two  leaves  at 
once,  without  discovering  the  gap  thus 
left  in  the  narrative.  She  laid  the 
volume  down  when  he  took  a  seat  near 
and  addressed  her. 

"  This  must  be  a  pleasant  place  of 
your  friend's  when  the  flowers  are  in 
bloom,"  said  Fane. 

"  Very." 

"No  doubt  you  feel  quite  at  home 
here." 

"  Certainly  ;  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life  were  spent  here." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Fane,  "  they  may 
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soon  lose  the  distinction  of  being  the 
happiest." 

u  That  is  very  unlikely,"— (with  a 
sigh.) 

A  pause.  Strange  to  say,  the  thought 
that  Lady  Lee  had  no  happiness  im- 
mediately in  store  for  her,  did  not  al- 
together displease  Fane. 

"  Happiness  often  takes  us  un- 
awares," said  Fane ;  "  and,"  he  added, 
"  another  of  its  peculiarities,  as  we  all 
know,  is  to  slip  from  us  as  we  prepare 
to  close  our  grasp  on  it.  Most  of  us 
experience  much  oftener  its  elusive 
power  than  its  pleasant  surprises." 

"  Yours  used  to  be  a  more  cheerful 
philosophy,"  said  Lady  Lee.  "  I  re- 
member, in  one  of  our  last  conversa- 
tions, you  denounced  those  views  of 
life  which  are  tinged  with  complaint 
or  despondency,  as  unmanly  and  un- 
true." 

"I  suspect  our  philosophy  comes 
more  from  without  than  within,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  we  preach  hope  or  cyni- 
cism as  we  happen  to  be  prosperous 
or  disappointed." 

"  I  should  regret,"  said  Lady  Lee, 
in  a  low  tone,  "  to  hear  that  you  had 
any  real  cause  for  such  a  change." 

**  Our  opinions  as  to  what  might 
or  might  not  be  a  real  cause  would 
possibly  differ,"  returned  Fane.  "  -Of 
course,  if  one  has  bound  up  one's  hap- 
piness in  some  ideal  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  delusion,  there  is  perhaps  no 
one  to  blame  but  one's- self.  I  say 
perhaps,  because  the  deception  may 
have  been  so  complete  as  to  excuse 
the  credulity ;  but,  at  any  rate,  one 
must  not  then  find  fault  with  views  of 
life  which  others,  more  fortunate,  are 
justified  in  adhering  to." 

u  It  must  be  a  weaker  belief  in  good 
than  I  had  fancied  Captain  Fane's  to 
be,  which  a  single  error  can  shake," 
said  Lady  Lee. 

"  But  if  the  error  is  so  important 
as  to  upset  all  calculation,"  said  Fane. 

"  If  I  have  been  all  my  life .  But 

I  will  not  talk  of  myself,"  he  said, 
breaking  off,  as  he  perceived  how  near 
dangerous  ground  he  was  treading. 
u  What  is  the  book  you  are  reading  ?  " 

"  It  has  a  radical  fault  in  your 
eyes,"  said  Lady  Lee ;  "  it  is  written 
by  a  woman." 

"Ah!"  said  Fane,  "I  remember 
I  used  to  think  it  a  kind  of  desecration 
for  a  woman  to  confide  her  sentiments 


to  the  world  ;  and  the  finer  the  sen- 
timents, the  more  it  seemed  to  me  a 
pity  that  they  should  ever  be  blown 
on  by  the  rude  breath  of  the  public. 
If  she  must  write  them,  let  her  write 
them  in  her  journal,  or  her  letters  to 
a  chosen  few — perhaps  a  chosen  one ; 
but  to  trot  her  feelings  out,  to  show 
the  form  and  paces  of  her  mind  to 
cold-eyed  critics  and  gaping  fools, 
I  would  as  soon  see  the  woman  I  loved 
capering  in  the  scantiest  gauze  at  the 
opera.  So  I  used  to  say." 

"  Used  to  say ! "  said  Lady  Lee. 
"Are  your  opinions  on  this  point 
changing  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Fane,  with  a  good  deal 
of  unconscious  bitterness  in  his  tone 
— "yes;  I  begin  to  think  that  if  a 
woman's  sentiments  dp  not  influence 
her  life  in  its  chief  actions,  it  is  of  no 
great  consequence  what  becomes  of 
them;  let  her  trumpet  them  in  the 
marketplace,  if  she  likes,  after  the 
manner  of  a  proclamation.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  they  should  be  always 
manifesting  themselves  in  every  petty 
action,  but  they  should  colour  her 
existence,  and  influence  its  main  out- 
lines. But  if  these  sentiments  and 
feelings  would  never  have  found  ex- 
pression .at  all  if  not  in  writing — if, 
by  presenting  them  to  the  public,  she 
is  robbing  her  daily  life  of  no  delicate 
tint — then  my  objections  to  female 
authorship  are  gone ;  but  with  them 
is  also  gone  some  of  my  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  feminine  nature." 

Can  he  have  left  Doddington  ^on 
some  love  enterprise,  and  been  disap- 
pointed ?  whispered  Lady  Lee's  heart; 
or  can  the  sharpness  of  his  tone  be 
meant  for  me  ?  A  dim  thought  that 
he  might  be  alluding  to  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Joseph  crossed  her  mind. 
Poor  woman!  no  wonder  she  was 
puzzled ;  she  could  not  see  the  hand- 
some, self-complacent,  coxcombical 
image  of  Sloperton,  which  to  Fane's 
fancy  sat  between  them,  like  Banquo's 
ghost,  and  seemed  to  push  him  from 
his  stool. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  presently. — • 
"  perhaps  you  are  on  principle  getting 
rid  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  your  for- 
mer faith,  stripping  yourself,  that  you 
may  be  the  lighter  to  run  the  race  of 
ambition ;  for  you  never  denied  you 
were  ambitious,  you  know." 

"•I  never  did,"  said  Fane ;  "  but  I 
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do  now.  For  do  but  consider,  Lady 
Lee,  if  my  faith  in  my  ideals  has 
vanished,  if  the  companionship  and 
reflected  interest  which  these  give  to 
a  man's  efforts  are  no  longer  among 
his  prospects,  where  is  he  to  look 
for  the  stimulus  and  reward  of  ambi- 
tion?" 

"  You  show  a  dreary  picture,"  said 
Lady  Lee,  with  an  unconscious  sigh  ; 
u  but  then  ambition  is  a  dreary  thing, 
and  does  not  seem,  in  general,  to  look 
for  sympathy  as  its  reward." 

"  True,"  said  Fane ;  "  and  when  I 
see  men  long  past  their  youth  joining 
in  the  contest  for  fame,  I  always  ask 
myself  where  lies  their  inducement? 
— Not  in  love,  for  they  have  outlived 
it— not  in  friendship,  for  they  reject 
it — not  even  in  applause,  for  to  that 
they  seem  not  to  listen.  They  seem 
actuated  by  an  insane  desire  to  climb 
to  a  barren  eminence,  and  there  die. 
For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  value 
nor  wish  for  fame,  unless  I  could  read 

it  focussed  and  reflected  in .  But 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  aban- 
doned aspirations  and  opinions  ;  I 
leave  them,  with  my  other  theories,  to 
some  one  who  has  not  yet  discovered 
that  he  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams." 

Fane  imagined  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  conversation  so  as  to  show 


perfect  indifference  and  independence^ 
It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
not  have  talked  thus,  nor  on  such  sub- 
jects, to  a  woman  he  did  not  care- 
about. 

When  Lady  Lee  went  to  her  room 
that  night,  Orelia  followed  her,  andy 
sitting  down  by  her  side  on  the  sofa 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looked  inquir- 
ingly into  her  eyes.  Lady  Lee  knew 
what  she  meant,  but,  having  nothing 
to  say,  said  nothing.  She  only  turned 
away  and  sighed  ;  and  Orelia,  kissing 
her  forehead,  bid  her  good  night. 

Ah,  if  Fane  could  have  afterwards 
seen  Lady  Lee  whispering  her  sorrow 
to  her  pillow  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  what  a  pebble  he  must  have 
been  had  he  not  run  to  comfort  her. 
But  he  couldn't  see  her,  for  there  was 
a  solid  wall  separating  her  room  from 
the  one  where  he  strode  to  and  fra 
musingly. 

If  it  is  hard  for  two,  who  would 
gladly  give  up  all  and  everything  for 
each  other,  to  find  inseparable  obsta- 
cles interposed  between  them,  must  it 
not  be  the  devil's  spite  for  them  to 
discover,  perhaps  in  the  next  world, 
that  they  were  divided  in  this  one  by 
some  merely  imaginary  bar  —  some 
difference  that  a  word  would  have 
dissipated  ? 


CHAPTER   XLVIII. 


Fane  was  angry  with  himself  next 
morning  to  perceive  how  anxiously  he 
looked  for  Lady  Lee's  entrance  to  the 
breakfast-room.  He  looked  in  vain, 
however ;  she  breakfasted  in  her  own 
room ;  and  when  the  meal  was  finish- 
ed, he  set  off,  without  having  seen 
her,  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Miss  Fillett. 

Kitty  was  lingering  about  a  mile- 
stone when  Fane  came  up,  and,  ap- 
pearing in  great  distress  lest  any  one 
should  see  her  talking  to  him,  she  got 
over  a  stile  when  she  saw  him  coming, 
and  walked  along  a  bypath. 

Kitty's  conscience  had,  as  she  said, 
smitten  her  since  the  loss  of  Julius 
for  the  share  which  she  had  taken 
in  Bagot's  schemes,  and  she  now,  as 
soon  as  Fane  reached  her,  began, 
with  much  circumlocutory  penitence, 
to  hint  at  what  she  called  her  lady's 
parshality  for  Fane— told  what  she 


knew  of  the  Colonel's  design  on 
Sloperton,  and  how  she  had  helped  to 
forward  it  —  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  Bagot  his  power 
over  Lady  Lee — and,  lastly,  described 
the  final  exit  which  Sloperton  had 
made  in  apparent  discomfiture  from 
the  Heronry.  She  naturally  took 
some  pains  to  excuse  her  own  com- 
plicity, but  she  might  have  spared 
them ;  Fane  attended  to,  and  cared 
for,  nothing  but  the  leading  facts, 
which  showed  him  how  he  had  been 
imposed  on  ;  and  when  she  stopt,  he 
actually  caught  Kitty  round  the  neck 
and  kissed  her. 

"Good  Kevins,  Captain!"  said 
Miss  Fillett,  who,  probably  from  sur- 
prise, had  submitted  quietly  to  the 
salute,  "  why,  I  never !  ain't  you 
ashamed  ?  Do  behave,  sir ! " 

"  'Twas  a  kiss  of  pure  gratitude," 
said  Fane,  "  and  might  have  been 
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given  by  a  hermit  to  a  saint,  Kitty.  I 
shall  always  look  on  you  as  a  bene- 
factor." 

"  And — and — you'll  speak  to  my 
lady  for  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Kitty. 

"To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Fane, 
"  only  you  mustn't  intrigue  any  more 
with  the  Colonel,"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

He  was  hastening  off,  when  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  ask  Kitty  if  she  had  seen 
anything  of  the  dragoon  Onslow  in 
Frewenham,  and  hurried  back  to  put 
the  question. 

In  reply,  Miss  Fillett  dived  down 
into  her  pocket,  and  extracting  there- 
from a  yellow  printed  paper,  she  un- 
folded it,  smoothed  out  the  ^creases 
against  her  knee,  and  gave  it  to 
Fane. 

It  was  a  playbill,  and  announced, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Frewenham, 
Sheridan's  comedy  of  the  Rivals  for 
that  night. 

"  Well,  Kitty,  what  has  this  to  do 
•with  the  matter?"  asked  Fane.  Kitty 
pointed  to  the  list  of  dramatis  per- 
sona. 

"  ' Sir  Anthony  Absolute — Mr  Ca- 
vendish,' "  Fane  read.  "  *  Captain  Ab- 
solute— Mr  Onslow.'  What,  he's  gone 
on  the  stage,  then ! "  Fane  paused  to 
consider.  He  had  plenty  to  occupy 
him  that  morning;  it  must  have  been 
very  urgent  business  indeed  that  would 
keep  him  that  morning  away  from 
Larches ;  he  could  see  his  cousin  as 
well  at  night,  as  now — yes ;  he  would 
go  to  the  play,  see  him  act,  and  dis- 
cover himself  afterwards. 

"  I  knew  him  the  minute  I  set  eyes 
on  him,"  said  Kitty,  "  for  all  he  have 
shaved  off  his  mustache.  They  say 
he  acts  beautiful— and  I  must  own  to 
a  sinful  wish  to  see  him.  But  plays," 
added  Kitty  piously,  "  is  vanity." 

"  Come  to-night,  Kitty,"  said  Fane, 
dropping  his  purse  into  the  pocket  of 
her  apron ;  "  perhaps  we  may  have 
occasion  for  a  little  more  talk  together, 
since  you  seem  to  know  so  much  of 
what's  been  going  on  at  the  Heronry, 
and  I  can't  spare  a  moment  to  hear  it 
now.  Come  by  all  means,  Kitty, 
and  I'll  promise  you  absolution,"  and 
he  once  more  quitted  her,  going  back 
at  his  swiftest  pace  to  Larches ;  while 
Miss  Fillett,  after  a  short  struggle 
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with  herself,  determined  to  see  Onslow 
act  that  night,  let  the  Rev.  Mr  Falla- 
love  and  Co.  say  what  they  might 
about  it. 

Fane  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Larches,  just  as  Lady  Lee  was  going 
out  by  another  door.  She  turned  a 
pale  tearful  face  towards  him,  and 
was  going  to  give  him  a  distant  salu- 
tation, when  the  slight  movement 
was  arrested,  and  the  expression 
changed  to  one  of  surprise,  as  he 
hurried  up  and  seized  her  hand. 

"  I  have  a  long  explanation  to  give,'r 
he  said,  "  and  then  I  think  you  will 
forgive  me.  But  first  let  me  say 
what  has  been  on  my  mind  for  this 
long  time,"  which  he  did  in  three 
words. 

Lady  Lee  did  not  carry  out  her 
original  intention  of  quitting  the  room  j 
in  fact,  she  forgot  it  altogether.  She- 
allowed  him  to  lead  her  to  a  seat,  and 
listened  with  deep  attention.  Fane 
had  a  turn  for  arrangement,  and  there- 
fore (after  the  compendious  preamble 
or  overture  of  three  words  above-men- 
tioned) he  began  his  tale  at  the 
beginning.  He  told  Lady  Lee,  with 
a  degree  of  eloquence  that  altogether 
astonished  himself,  how  he  had  first 
admired,  secondly  loved  her  ;  how 
her  seemingly  capricious  treatment 
of  him  had  caused  him  to  alternate 
between  hope  and  despair — and  of  his 
interview  with  Josiah  ;  and  to  all 
this  her  ladyship  listened  with  the 
sweetest  patience,  her  eyes  being 
sometimes  downcast,  sometimes  fixed 
on  Fane.  But  when  he  told  her  of 
the  consent  which  Sloperton  had  pro- 
cured and  exhibited  to  him,  patience 
gave  way  to  indignation ;  her  eyesr 
neither  downcast  nor  fixed  on  Fane, 
sparkled  with  anger,  which  was  pre- 
sently quenched  in  tears.  This  stage 
passed,  he  told  of  his  dreary  existence 
since,  and  of  his  efforts  to  forget  her — 
of  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Larches, 
involving  the  episode  of  his  cousin 
Langley  and  Orelia ;  and  wound  up 
his  epic  by  swearing  he  was  now  the 
happiest  rascal  in  existence,  and  kiss- 
ing her  ladyship's  hand. 

She,  too,  had  a  little  tale  to  tell— of 
her  unhappiness  and  anxiety — her  fu- 
tile attempts  to  account  for  his  sud- 
den departure  and  continued  absence ; 
and  it  is  really  enough  to  make  one 
ashamed  of  one's  species,  and  to  cause 
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one  to  believe  in  Bochefoucault, 
Thackeray,  and  other  cynic  philoso- 
phers, to  know  that  Fane  listened  to 
this  account  of  her  woes  with  positive 
pleasure,  and  was  raised  to  a  state 
bordering  on  rapture  at  hearing  that 
the  night  before  had  been  passed  by 
her  in  sleeplessness  and  tears. 

They  got  no  farther  than  this  before 
lunch  ;  but  Orelia,  seeing  at  a  glance 
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how  things  were  going,  left  them  alone 
together  after  that  meal  —  and  the 
conclusion  they  arrived  at  before  din- 
ner was  this,  that  after  an  interval 
granted  to  Hester's  sorrow,  they  should 
be  married — with  Bagot's  consent,  if 
that  were  obtainable  by  purchase,  or 
otherwise  —  if  not,  they  would  be 
married  without  it,  and  let  him  do 
his  worst. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


That  building  which  in  Frewenham 
was  now  devoted  to  the  drama,  bore, 
in  general,  but  little  resemblance  to  a 
theatre.  It  was  a  long  narrow  room 
enclosed  by  four  isolated  walls,  and 
had  been  built  by  an  enterprising  mas- 
ter-mason as  a  speculation.  It  was  the 
public  room  of  Frewenham.  Hereballs 
took  place ;  here  lectures  were  deliver- 
ed ;  here  public  meetings  were  held.  It 
served  all  sorts  of  opposite  purposes  ; 
and  here — where  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore an  enthusiastic  missionary  had 
collected  plates-ful  of  money  from  the 
devout  inhabitants  of  Frewenham  in 
aid  of  a  project  for  convincing  the  Kaf- 
firs, by  the  power  of  moral  reasoning, 
of  the  advantages  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood,  and  subsequently 
forming  them  into  a  great  South  Afri- 
can Tee-total  Society — here  such  of 
the  pleasure -loving  portion  of  the 
townsfolk  as  could  command  the  price 
of  admission,  were  now  assembled  to 
witness  Sheridan's  comedy. 

One  end  of  this  room  was  divided 
from  the  rest,  partly  by  a  painted 
wooden  partition,  which  stretched 
across  the  ceiling  and  down  the  sides, 
partly  by  a  green  baize  curtain  in  the 
centre  of  it.  In  front  of  the  curtain 
flared  and  smoked  a  row  of  footlights, 
diffusing  an  odour  suggestive  at  once 
of  train-oil  and  boiled  mutton. 

The  stage  being  on  the  ground-floor, 
there  was  no  pit,  properly  so  called — 
a  row  of  forms,  at  a  few  feet  from  the 
footlights,  evidently  represented  the 
boxes,  inasmuch  as  their  occupants 
paid  highest  for  their  seats  ;  but  this 
was  the  only  advantage  they  possess- 
ed over  the  pit  and  gallery  behind 
them,  except  that  the  vapour  of  the 
footlights  was  there  inhaled  in  greater 
freshness  and  perfection.  The  orches- 
tra was  raised  on  one  side  of  the 


boxes,  and  consisted  of  a  violoncello, 
a  serpent,  and  two  fiddles,  all  belong- 
ing to  the  county  militia.  The  musi- 
cians were  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  audience,  which  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  those  impatient  persons  in  the 
gallery,  who  had  stormed  the  door 
and  rushed  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  the  play  commenced,  for 
they  were  enabled  to  relieve  their 
otherwise  painful  suspense  by  calling 
to  them  by  name  for  favourite  airs, 
and  making  them  the  subjects  of 
many  playful  allusions.  "  Eub  your 
elbow  with  the  rosin,  Jim,"  shouted  a 
wag  to  the  leader  of  the  band,  who 
was  preparing  his  violin-bow  with  that 
substance ;  "there  was  to§  much  rheu- 
matism in  that  last  tune."  "  Your 
serpent's  got  a  hoaze,  Biffin,"  cried 
another,  to  the  performer  on  that  wind 
instrument :  "  put  him  in  'ot  flannel 
when  you  go  home,  and  don't  bring 
him  out  no  more  o'  nights."  "Cherry 
ripe ! "  shouted  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"  Music,  play  up  ! "  "  Polly,  put  the 
kettle  on ! "  demanded  an  opposition 
chorus — and  faction  ran  so  high  be- 
tween the  adverse  connoisseurs,  that, 
when  the  music  struck  up,  nobody 
knew  what  they  were  playing— while 
the  gallery,  with  its  darkness  visible, 
and  the  confusion  that  reigned  in  its 
obscurest  nooks,  where  the  choice 
spirits  had  collected,  presented  the 
aspect  of  an  amiable  pandemonium, 
till  the  rising  of  the  curtain  produced 
an  instantaneous  calm. 

Fane  had  entered  early,  and  stood 
leaning  against  the  wall  watching  the 
entry  of  the  spectators,  who  gradually 
filled  the  house.  The  green  baize  on 
the  seats  in  the  boxes  became  invisible 
foot  by  foot,  as  careful  fathers  and 
matrons  selected  good  points  of  view 
for  themselves  and  offspring— as  a 
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young  ladies'  school  entered  in  a  body, 
and  with  demnreness,  relieved  by 
private  titters  under  each  other's  bon- 
nets, ranged  themselves  in  order — as 
gay  bachelors,  who  had  been  chatting 
with  female  acquaintances  at  a  dis- 
tance, rushed  to  secure  their  places. 
Cheerfulness  and  expectation  prevail- 
ed ;  but  the  person  among  all  the 
audience,  whose  feelings  Fane  envied 
most,  was  a  sharp-looking  little  boy, 
in  a  red  frock  with  black  specks  on  it, 
and  a  magnificent  feathered  hat,  who 
came  in  with  his  papa  and  brothers, 
and,  being  placed  on  his  feet  in  the 
front  row,  gazed  round  him  with  in- 
tense delight.  Fane  remembered  that 
the  last  time  he  had  been  in  such  a 
place  he  was  about  that  age  and  size, 
and  he  knew  that  the  scene  was,  to 
that  little  boy,  the  most  charming 
spot  on  earth  ;  that  he  had  dreamt  of 
it  for  two  or  three  previous  nights,  at 
least — that  the  smell  of  the  footlights 
was  a  sweet  savour  in  his  nostrils,  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  solemn  music  in 
his  ears — the  whole  place  paradise — 
and  that  he  would  watch  the  progress 
of  the  drama  with  breathless  interest, 
and  most  uncriticising  faith.  There 
was  an  elder  brother  of  his,  too,  who 
appeared,  probably  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  in  Wellington  boots  and  a 
shirt-collar,  to  his  great  pride  and  dis- 
comfort ;  and  Fane  guessed  with  con- 
siderable correctness  that  this  youth 
would  conceive  an  ardent  and  respect- 
ful passion  for  the  lady  who  did  Lydia 
Languish. 

Presently,  as  the  place  began  to  fill, 
a  stout  gentleman  stood  up  and  blew 
his  nose  like  a  trumpet,  and,  after  re- 
placing his  handkerchief  with  much 
ceremony  in  his  pocket,  gazed  round 
him  with  great  sternness  and  dignity. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  a  civic  point  of  view — his 
bunch  of  seals  was  massive,  his  hair 
was  brushed  ferociously  up  from  his 
forehead,  and  his  shirt-collars  appear- 
ed to  be  cutting  his  ears  off.  As  the 
noise  in  the  gallery  increased,  he 
lifted  up  his  hand  majestically,  as  if 
to  calm  the  tumult ;  still  it  went  on — 
he  shook  his  head  as  if  at  so  many 
noisy  children,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  to  shout  amid  the  din,  "  Hark 
to  old  Bribery  and  Corruption  ! " 
which  was  the  nickname  the  stout 
gentleman  was  known  by  among  his 
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fellow-townsmen,  in  consequence  of 
some  valuable  electioneering  qualities 
— whereupon  he  turned  away  redder 
than  ever,  and  stooping  down,  pre- 
tended to  whisper  to  another  stout 
gentleman,  who  shook  his  head,  frown- 
ed fiercely,  and  said  the  rascals  had 
been  getting  more  impudent  every  day 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Fane  saw  Kitty  Fillett  steal  in, 
accompanied  by  her  young  brother, 
and  silently  seat  herself  in  the  pit — a 
sort  of  purgatory,  or  middle  state  be- 
tween the  inferno  of  the  gallery,  and 
the  paradise  of  the  boxes.  She  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid  notice,  but  in  this 
she  was  disappointed,  for  she  was 
presently  recognised  by  some  vigilant 
censors  in  the  gallery.  "  Won't  Miss 
Fillett  ask  a  blessing  ?  "  cried  one. 
"  No  backsliders,"  shouted  another. 
"  Give  her  the  Old  Hundredth,"  said 
a  third,  addressing  the  orchestra — 
whereat  Miss  Fillett,  wrapping  her 
shawl  nervously  about  her,  looked 
around,  sniffing  in  high  scorn  and 
defiance. 

Presently  a  little  bell  rang,  and  the 
curtain  drew  up. 

Fane  recognised  the  dragoon  di- 
rectly Captain  Absolute  entered, 
and  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  high 
encomium  passed  by  Mr  Payne  on 
Langley's  powers  as  an  actor  was  no 
more  than  just.  He  infused  great 
spirit  into  the  part,  and  made  the 
points  tell  admirably.  He  was  dressed 
in  perfect  taste,  and  looked  so  hand- 
some and  high-bred,  that  the  entire 
young  ladies'  school  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  two  teachers  began  to  pine 
away  from  that  very  night ;  while 
Lydia  Languish,  a  showy-looking  girl, 
acted  the  love  scenes  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  that  showed  she  must  either 
be  a  mistress  of  that  kind  of  acting, 
or  else  not  acting  at  all.  Sir  Anthony, 
too,  was  remarkably  well  acted  by  an 
old  man,  the  manager  of  the  company, 
who  called  himself  Mr  Cavendish. 
The  costumes  were  correct,  and  in 
excellent  taste ;  and  some  of  the 
scenes  were  admirably  painted  in  a 
style  that  Fane  at  once  ascribed  to 
Langley's  pencil. 

The  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the  last 
act  amid  great  approbation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  old  Mr  Cavendish  made 
his  appearance  before  the  curtain,  to 
announce  that  the  Infant  Roscius  was 
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about  to  appear  as  Young  Nbrval, 
and  to  request  that,  however  much 
the  audience  might  approve  his  per- 
formance, they  would  refrain  from 
loud  applause,  as  that  would  probably 
put  such  an  inexperienced  performer 
out  in  his  part. 

Again  the  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain 
ascended  creaking.  After  a  pause 
Young  Norval  entered,  clad  in  full 
Highland  costume.  He  seemed  about 
four  or  five  years  old,  and  came  in 
with  a  sort  of  mock  manliness  in  his 
gait,  which  at  once  insured  him  the 
sympathies  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  audience.  In  fact,  Fane  heard 
one  young  lady  near  pronounce  him  a 
"  darling"  before  he  opened  his  mouth, 
while  another  expressed  a  desire  to 
kiss  him. 

The  juvenile  tragedian  having  in- 
formed the  audience,  in  a  bold  lisp, 
that  his  name  was  Norval,  and  having 
mentioned  the  "  Grampian  hills  "  as 
the  place  of  his  paternal  abode,  was 
proceeding  to  describe  his  connection 
with  the  warlike  lord,  when  a  voice 
in  the  pit  was  heard  to  exclaim, 
u  Master  Juley !  O  goodness  gracious, 
Master  Juley!" 

Young  Norval  paused  with  an 
amazed  air — fumbled  with  his  dirk — 
looked  about  him  for  a  moment,  and, 
forgetting  his  heroic  character,  began 
to  cry.  Again  the  voice  in  the  pit 
was  heard.  "  Master  Juley,"  it  cried, 
"  come  to  Kitty ! "  when  the  drop- 
scene  suddenly  descended,  with  great 
swiftness,  and  hid  him  from  view. 

A  great  commotion  now  took  place 
in  the  house,  especially  the  pit,  where 
the  fainting  form  of  Kitty  Fillett  was 
seen  passed  from  hand  to  hand  on  its 
way  to  the  open  air.  Fane,  on  hear- 
ing her  exclamation,  had  quitted  the 
house,  and  ran  round  to  the  stage- 
door,  which  he  entered.  The  first 
person  he  encountered  was  Captain 
Absolute,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  towards  him,  but  who  turned 
instantly  as  Fane  called  out  "  Lang- 
ley." 

"  You  know  who  I  am  then?"  he 
said,  advancing.  "  I  saw  you  among 
the  audience." 

"  I've  been  following  you  these  six 
weeks,"  said  Fane,  shaking  his  hand. 
"  First  let  me  see  the  child,  and  I'll 
speak  to  you  afterwards."  At  that 
moment  the  old  manager  passed,  mak- 


ing for  the  stage- door,  with  Julius 
kicking  and  struggling  in  his  arms. 
Fane,  laying  one  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  old  gentleman,  lifted  the  boy 
from  him  with  the  other.  Julius  re- 
cognised Fane  at  once,  and,  calling 
him  by  name,  ceased  crying. 

Mr  Holmes  (for  the  manager  was 
no  other  than  that  venerable  person) 
surrendered  the  boy  at  once.  "  Allow 
me  to  speak  to  you  one  moment,  sir,'* 
he  said,  drawing  Fane  aside  by  the 
arm.  "  Doubtless  you  intend  to  re- 
store him  to  his  friends,"  said  Mr 
Holmes,  in  a  calm  business-like  tone. 

"  Instantly,"  said  Fane.  "  But 
how  came  he  with  you,  when  he  is  be- 
lieved dead  by  his  friends  ?  You  will 
have  to  account  for  this." 

Mr  Holmes  looked  round,  to  see 
that  no  one  was  within  earshot,  and, 
motioning  to  Fane  to  stoop,  he  whis- 
pered in  his  ear. 

"  Good  God ! "  said  Fane,  as  Mr 
Holmes  ceased.  "  I  can't  believe  it. 
And  yet,  why  not  ?  But  this  may  be 
a  slander  of  yours,  to  screen  yourself, 
and  gain  time  to  escape." 

t  "  Me ! "  said  Mr  Holmes,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  and  spreading  out 
his  palms.  "  I  shall  make  no  attempt 
to  escape.  My  account  of  the  matter 
is  plain,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
was  requested  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  accepted  it. 
Then  naturally  comes  the  question  r 
By  whom  were  you  requested  ?  An<J 
whether  a  public  answer  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  young  gentleman's  fa- 
mily and  friends,  you  may  judge  for 
yourself." 

"  The  old  scoundrel  is  right,"  mut- 
tered Fane.  "  It  cannot  be  kept  too- 
quiet."  Then  he  said  aloud,  "  This 
will  be  matter  for  his  friends  to  de- 
cide on  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
take  him  to  his  mother." 

u  One  word  more,"  said  Mr  Holmes. 
"  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  in- 
tended to  restore  the  young  gentle- 
man to  his  family  very  shortly.  Ife 
was  with  that  view,  I  imagine,  that  I 
received  directions  to  proceed  to  this 
place ;  though  I  didn't  know  they 
were  in  this  neighbourhood." 

Fane,  still  holding  Julius  in  his- 
arms,  now  went  towards  the  door. 
As  he  passed  Langley,  he  stopped  and 
drew  out  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  ten," 
said  he.  "  Can  you,  in  an  hour  from. 
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this,  meet  me,  Langley,  at  the  hotel 
in  Fore  Street  ?  "  Langley  assented, 
and  Fane  left  the  theatre. 

Miss  Fillett  having  been  conveyed 
by  charitable  hands  into  the  open  air, 
had  been  forthwith  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  her  own  sex,  who  fanned  her 
face,  stuffed  hartshorn  and  smelling 
salts  up  her  nose,  beat  her  hands,  and 
adopted  other  established  remedies  for 
her  restoration.  These  had  so  far 
recovered  her  that,  on  seeing  Fane 
emerge  with  Julius,  she  broke  from 
the  sympathetic  females  around  her, 
and,  snatching  the  young  baronet, 
cast  herself  on  her  knees  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  squeezed  him  in  her  arms, 
murmuring  hysterically,  and  shedding 
tears  over  him. 

"  Where  is  the  hold  villain  ?  "  said 
Kitty  presently,  looking  round  in 
search  of  Mr  Holmes.  "  It  misgive 
me,  the  moment  I  see  him,  that  I 
knew  his  ugly  old  face.  Let  me  kirn 
to  him.  I'll  tear  his  eyes  out." 

A  word  in  her  ear  from  Fane,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  defer  her  ven- 
geance for  the  present ;  and  he  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  come  with  Julius, 
whom  she  would  not  let  out  of  her 
clutch  for  an  instant,  to  the  hotel, 
where  a  conveyance  might  be  got  to 
convey  them  to  Larches  ;  and  thither 
they  accordingly  repaired,  attended 
by  a  considerable  crowd,  who  had 
been  solacing  themselves  by  listen- 
ing outside  the  theatre  to  catch  stray 
sounds  and  music,  and  obtaining  hasty 
glimpses  of  a  green  baize  screen  when- 
ever the  door  was  opened. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  saw  them 
speeding  along  in  a  dog-cart,  Fane 
driving,  and  Fillett  holding  the  reco- 
vered little  baronet  in  her  lap.  He 
slept  there  soundly.  "Dear  soul!" 
said  Fillett,  looking  down  at  him,  and 
covering  him  with  her  shawl,  "  he 
used  to  be  always  a-bed  by  eight 
o'clock.  We  shan't  get  speech  of  him 
to-night." 

They  stopt  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  cottage,  and  a  stable-boy  who  sat 
behind  took  the  reins  to  hold  the  horse 
till  the  return  of  Fane,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded with  Fillett  and  her  charge  to 
the  house. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Fane,  going  softly  up,  and 
standing  on  a  flower-bed  underneath, 
peeped  in.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 


Orelia  seated  there  reading,  alone, 
and,  returning  to  Fillett,  he  took  Ju- 
lius from  her,  and  sent  her  in  to  pre- 
pare Miss  Payne  for  the  strange  news 
of  his  recovery. 

Fillett  went,  and  Fane  heard  the 
murmur  of  their  voices  for  a  minute 
or  two — when  Orelia's  grew  louder — 
the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
forth  she  came  in  such  tempestuous 
fashion,  that  it  was  fortunate  she  ran 
against  nobody  in  the  passage.  See- 
ing Julius  asleep  in  Fane's  arms  as  he 
stood  in  the  porch,  and  recognising 
the  boy  instantly  in  spite  of  his  High- 
land costume,  she  snatched  him  eager- 
ly, and  covered  him  with  kisses.  "  I 
wonder  what  Langley  would  give  for 
one  or  two  of  those,"  said  Fane  to 
himself,  as  he  followed  her  to  the 
drawing-room. 

In  answer  to  her  breathless  inqui- 
ries, he  told  how  he  had  found  Julius, 
and  the  reasons  which  appeared  to 
exist  for  keeping  his  abduction  as 
secret  as  possible.  Then  they  con- 
sulted together  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  breaking  the  news  to  Lady  Lee. 
"  I'll  go  and  tell  her  immediate,"  said 
the  excited  Fillett.  "  I  ain't  afraid 
to  face  my  lady  now."  ^ 

"  Stay,  my  good  girl,"  said  Fane  ; 
"  we  mustn't  be  rash.  Miss  Payne, 
you  could  prepare  her  better  than  any 
one." 

Orelia  went  away,  and,  after  a 
short  absence,  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Hester  is  asleep,"  said  she ;  "I 
was  afraid  to  wake  her." 

"  Eight,"  said  Fane.  "  But  what 
do  you  think,  Miss  Payne,  of  placing 
Julius,  who  doesn't  seem  likely  to 
wake  till  morning,  by  his  mother's 
side?" 

"Ho!"  said  Kitty,  "the  very 
thing!  —  and  when  my  lady  wakes, 
she'll  think  'tis  a  dream." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Orelia,  "  that 
strikes  me  as  a  happy  thought  of 
yours.  I'm  resolved  it  shall  be  done 
—  yes — it  shall."  So  saying,  she 
took  up  the  slumbering  Julius,  and 
desiring  Fillett  to  accompany  her, 
conveyed  him  to  her  own  room  ;  while 
Fane  quitted  the  house  to  rejoin  Lang- 
ley,  saying  he  would  return  for  news 
in  the  morning. 

Arrived  in  her  chamber,  Orelia 
desired  Kitty  to  undress  Julius,  aa 
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office  she  was  well  accustomed  to, 
and  gladly  undertook.  He  fretted  a 
little,  in  a  sleepy  way,  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  thrust  his  knuckles  into 
his  eyes ;  but  the  moment  the  dis- 
robing was  accomplished  he  relapsed 
into  sound  slumbers,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh.  "  Bless  you,"  said  Kitty, 
"  he'd  sleep  now  if  you  put  him  stand- 
ing on  his  head  on  the  floor,  the 
dear!" 

Orelia,  on  her  first  visit  to  Hester's 
room,  had  left  a  light  there.  Very 
softly  she  now  re-entered,  bearing 
her  young  friend,  with  his  head 
against  her  bosom,  his  bare  legs 
dangling  perpendicularly  from  the 
bend  of  her  arm,  and,  stealing  to  the 
side  of  the  bed,  stood  looking  at  its 
occupant,  while  Kitty,  with  elaborate 
caution,  crept  after.  The  youthful- 
ness  of  Hester's  look,  as  she  lay  with 
her  face  turned  up  till  her  chin  ap- 
proached her  upraised  shoulder,  struck 
Orelia— she  beheld  the  Hester  of  five 
years  before.  She  stood  a  moment 
gazing  at  her,  figuring  to  herself  the 
astonishment  that  would  appear  in 
those  eyes  when  their  lids  were  next 
raised ;  then  she  motioned  to  Fillett, 
who  turned  down  the  bed-clothes  far 
enough  to  admit  Julius,  and  Orelia, 
stooping  silently  down,  deposited  him 
with  his  head  on  the  pillow  near  Lady 
Lee's.  It  seemed  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  what  they  did  with 
him ;  he  merely  rubbed  his  nose  with 
his  hand,  as  if  something  tickled  it, 
made  a  noise  with  his  lips  as  if  tasting 
something,  and  slept  on.  Lady  Lee, 
too,  slept  quietly;  and  Orelia,  after 
having  once  or  twice  turned  to  look 
at  them,  withdrew  with  Kitty.  She 
closed  the  door  softly,  then,  listening, 
thought  she  heard  a  noise — re-opened 
it— it  was  only  Lady  Lee  turning  in 
her  sleep ;  she  now  lay  with  her  face 
turned  to  the  boy's,  and  her  arm 
across  his  neck—and  Orelia  retired 
to  her  own  room. 

Fane  found  Langley  waiting  at  the 
hotel  door,  and,  taking  his  arm,  drew 
him  into  a  private  room.  As  he  had 
dined  early,  and  imagined  his  cousin 
had  probably  done  so  too,  he  ordered 
supper  forthwith.  "  We  should  be 
hungry  enough  before  we  had  half 
done  talking,"  said  Fane.  "  First, 
while  supper  is  getting  ready,  I'll 
have  my  say." 
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Accordingly  he  told  his  cousin  how 
he  had  got  a  clue  to  their  relationship 
by  means  of  the  seal  ring  at  the  silver- 
smith's—of his  late  visit  to  their 
uncle — of  his  uncle's  smothered  affec- 
tion for  Langley — of  the  visit  with 
Miss  Betsey  to  his  old  apartments — 
of  his  conversation  with  Mr  Payne  ; 
which  last,  however,  he  recapitulated 
only  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  manner 
in  which  Langley  had  first  provoked 
his  uncle,  saying  nothing  at  present 
about  the  forgery,  which  he  wished 
to  hear  Langley's  own  version  of. 

His  cousin  listened  eagerly — seemed 
surprised  at  the  share  his  ring  had 
borne  in  detecting  him — smiled  at 
Fane's  mention  of  Miss  Betsey,  and 
interrupted  him  to  characterise  her 
as  a  "jolly  old  woman."  But  the 
account  of  the  rooms,  still  preserved 
in  the  state  he  had  left  them  in,  and 
of  his  uncle's  nocturnal  visits  to  them, 
excited  deeper  emotion.  He  rose 
from  his  chair,  walked  about  the 
room,  and,  when  he  resumed  his 
seat,  brushed  off  some  moisture  from 
his  eyelashes. 

"  I  believe  in  my  soul,"  said  Lang- 
ley,  "  that  he  once  loved  me  better 
than  anything  on  earth.  But  his  last 
letter  to  me  was  so  harsh,  so  severe 
in  tone,  that  I  imagined  I  should  not 
have  obtained  forgiveness,  even  had  I 
sought  it.  To  seek  it,  however,  was 
far  from  my  thoughts ;  my  uncle's 
condemnation  of  my  conduct  was 
mild  compared  with  my  own,  and  I 
had  resolved,  before  his  letter  came, 
never  to  look  on  his  face  again  till  I 
could  do  so  without  shame." 

"  You  must  have  played  the  very 
deuce,"  observed  Fane,  "  to  call  forth 
these  feelings  in  him  and  yourself. 
'Twas  play,  I  suppose,  that  did  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Langley,  "  that  finished 
me ;  but  I  had  no  turn  for  saving, 
and  I  had,  besides,  dropt  a  good  deal 
on  a  favourite  for  the  Leger.  All  my 
uncle's  allowance  went.  I  asked  for 
more — 'twas  sent  with  some  caustic 
remarks  ;  next  time,  the  remarks 
were  angry,  instead  of  caustic — then 
bitter.  At  last,  while  playing  to  win 
back,  I  lost  all  I  had.  I  sold  every- 
thing, and  was  still  a  hundred  pounds 
short.  This  sum  I  wrote  to  my  uncle 
for,  assuring  him  'twas  the  last  time 
I  should  ever  trouble  him.  He  evi- 
dently didn't  believe  me,  for,  with  the 
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check  for  a  hundred,  came  the  letter 
I  already  told  you  of,  the  harshest  he 
had  ever  written." 

"Well?"  said  Fane  impatiently, 
seeing  him  pause. 

"  I  paid  my  gaming  debts,  in  some 
of  which  I  suspected  foul  play,  though 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  prove 
that.  All  paid,  I  found  myself  with 
about  fifteen  shillings,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes,  as  my  sole  possessions,  to 
make  a  fresh  start  in  the  world  with. 
I  left  London,  making  my  way  on 
foot  towards  a  seaport ;  and,  while 
making  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese, 
to  be  paid  for  with  my  last  remaining 
coin,  a  recruiting  sergeant  spoke  to 
me,  and  I  enlisted  directly.  You 
know  my  career  afterwards,  till  I  left 
the  Heronry  Lodge." 

"  But  the  last  check  from  my  uncle," 
said  Fane,  "  I  want  to  hear  about 
that.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it?" 

"  To  the  man  I  had  lost  most  to, 
and  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  my 
ruin,"  said  Langley.  "  He  came  to 
my  lodgings  on  the  day  I  received  it. 
I  threw  it  across  the  table  to  him, 
telling  him,  calmly  enough  outwardly, 
that  I  was  done  for,  and  that  he 
would  never  hear  of  me  more,  for 
that  my  intention  was  to  quit  the 
country  that  very  day." 

"  And  you  saw  nothing  more  of 
him?"  said  Fane. 

"Never  till  we  met  on  the  day  of 
the  review  in  the  Heronry  grounds," 
returned  Levitt,  "when  he  seemed 
confused  enough  at  themeeting,  as  well 
he  might,  for,  as  I  say,  Seager  had 
more  to  do  with  my  ruin  than  anybody." 

"  Seager  1"  exclaimed  Fane.  "I 
always  thought  him  a  horrible  rascal. 
'Twas  to  him,  then,  you  transferred 
your  check?" 

"Yes,"  said  Langley;  "and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  showed  him  the 
letter  that  accompanied  it,  that  he 
might  see  the  kind  of  misery  such 
proceedings  as  his  lead  to.  He  read 
it— threw  it  back  t  to  me.  'All  up 
there,'  said  he  ;  '  'the  old  boy's  done 
with  you  — what  do  you  mean  to 
do?'  I  told  him  I  should  quit  the 
country  that  very  day.  He  approved 
of  this  design,  and  offered  to  pay  my 
passage  to  any  foreign  port  I  chose. 
This  I  declined ;  and,  meeting  the 
recruiting  party,  I  abandoned  my 
first  intention,  and  enlisted." 
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Fane  stood  up,  leaning  his  arm 
against  the  chimneypiece,  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  deep  in  thought. 
"  Certainly, "  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Langley  is  innocent  of  the  forgery 
— and  I  think  I  see  who  is  guilty — 
now,  to  prove  it  is  the  point." 

"  Was  there  any  one  present  when 
you  gave  the  check  to  Seager?"  he 
asked. 

Levitt  paused  for  a  minute  to  think. 
"  I'm  not  sure,"  he  replied,  "  'twas 
so  long  ago  ;  but  I  rather  think 
Mounteney  was  present." 

"  And  knew  the  amount  of  the 
check?"  asked  Fane. 

"Probably,"  returned  Levitt—"  in- 
deed, I  should  say,  certainly,  if  he 
was  present,  as  I  rather  fancy  he 
was.  But  why  do  you  ask?" 

Fane,  however,  waived  this  ques- 
tion ;  it  could  answer  no  purpose,  at 
present,  to  show  Langley  the  suspi- 
cion he  lay  under.  Supper  appear- 
ing at  the  moment  enabled  him  to 
change  the  subject. 

"Your  health,  Durham,"  said  Lang- 
ley ;  "  long  may  you  enjoy  my  uncle's 
favour,  which  you  deserve  better  than 
I  did.  By  Jupiter ! "  he  added,  set- 
ting down  his  glass,  "I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  flavour  of  champagne. 
It  is  long  since  I  tasted  it,  and  'twill, 
probably,  be  yet  longer  before  I  taste 
it  again." 

"  You  have  told  me  nothing  of  your 
plans  for  the  future,"  said  Durham. 

"  They  are  hardly  definite  enough 
to  talk  about ;  but  I'm  not  used  to 
despond.  My  one  clear  purpose  is  to 
leave  England.  Since  I  left  the  ser- 
vice, I  have  found  how  difficult  it  is  to 
make,  unassisted,  the  first  step  in  the 
ascent  of  life.  Now,  I  consider  my- 
self rather  a  sharp  fellow,  Durham,  as 
fellows  go.  I  am  willing  to  turn  my 
hand  to  any  earthly  thing  it  is  cap- 
able of,  in  an  honest  way  ;  and  a  man 
who,  though  naturally  impatient,  yet 
performs  three  years'  service  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  army  with  credit, 
has  some  title  to  trust  his  own  temper 
and  perseverance.  Yet  I've  been  for 
these — let  me  see,  how  many  weeks  is 
it  since  I  sold  my  last  sketch  ?— three, 
I  think — hovering  on  the  confines  of 
absolute  penury." 

"  Good  God ! "  exclaimed  Fane. 
"My  dear  fellow!" 

"  Fact,"  said  Levitt,  with  a  laugh. 
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"  So  I  resolved  to  try  what  virtue 
there  was  in  a  stout  arm  and  a  gay 
heart,  in  a  country  like  Canada  or 
Australia.  But  the  passage-money — 
there  was  the  rub.  I've  been  trying 
to  raise  it,  as  I  came  along,  by  selling 
sketches  to  booksellers,  but  that 
hardly  kept  me  in  bread  and  cheese. 
Arriving  here,  however,  I  found  a 
theatrical  company  in  want  of  a 
scene-painter.  I  offered  myself,  was 
approved  of,  and  tolerably  well  paid  ; 
And  four  or  five  mornings  ago,  when 
their  walking  gentleman  was  sick,  I 
volunteered  to  supply  his  place.  Old 
Cavendish  the  manager  gave  me  a 
benefit  to-night,  which  has  put  a  few 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  and  the  day 
after  to-morrow  I  start  for  the  New 
World." 

"  There  is  only  one  little  point  left 
unaccounted  for  in  your  narrative," 
said  Fane,  smiling.  "  Frewenham  is 
not  exactly  in  the  road  to  any  point 
of  embarkation  for  Canada,  or  Aus- 
tralia either ;  and  you  have  not  ex- 
plained what  brought  you  here." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Levitt,  who, 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  look  indifferent, 
coloured  deeply. 

"  I'm  a  confounded  fool,  Durham — 
I  believe  that's  undeniable,"  he  said. 
"And  yet,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  came  so  far  out  of  my  way  to 
take  a  last  look  at  a  woman.  Such  a 
woman,  Durham — ah,  you  must  be, 
as  I've  been,  beneath  the  very  heel  of 
fortune,  and  habituated  to  the  sense 
of  appearing  to  others  in  a  false  light, 
to  know  the  true  value  of  a  charming 


woman's  sympathy.  If  I  had  met 
her  anywhere,  or  at  any  period  of  my 
life,  I  should  have  preferred  her  to  all 
the  world — but  circumstances  have 
made  me  positively  adore  her.  I 
would  not  present  myself  again  before 
her  for  the  world — that  could  answer 
no  good  purpose — but  I  could  not 
deny  myself  one  last  glimpse  of 
Orelia." 

"  Though  I  smile,"  said  Fane, 
"  don't  think,  my  dear  fellow,  'tis  at 
your  devotion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
honour  you  for  it.  I  was  merely  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  own  penetration 
at  having  guessed  what  brought  you 
here." 

Hereupon  there  ensued  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  love,  its  exact- 
ing and  engrossing  nature,  its  dreams, 
its  power  to  excite,  its  anxieties,  and 
the  astonishing  absurdities  which  even 
sensible  people  commit,  without  any 
shame  or  compunction,  under  its  in- 
fluence. And  as  this  was  a  subject 
more  interesting  to  the  two  interlocu- 
tors than  to  whole-hearted,  devil-may- 
care  people  like  you  and  me,  reader, 
who  are  not  yet,  heaven  be  praised, 
utterly  hoodwinked,  and  have  no  oc- 
casion to  pluck  cherry  lips  and  neatly- 
turned  ankles  out  of  our  eyes  in  order 
to  see  clearly — and  as,  moreover,  it 
has  been  touched  upon  by  one  or  two 
previous  writers,  we  will  merely  men- 
tion in  this  place  that  the  two  cousins 
seemed  wonderfully  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  and  feelings,  and  separated 
for  the  night  with  a  very  strong  regard 
for  each  other. 


CHAPTER  L. 


Next  morning  Fane  wrote  a  note 
to  Orelia,  to  say  that  he  wished  to 
hear  from  her  how  Lady  Lee  had 
borne  the  restoration  of  Julius  to  her 
arms — for  that  he  would  not  commit 
the  sacrilege  of  intruding  upon  her  on 
a  day  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  other 
feelings  than  those  his  presence  could 
inspire. 

"  I  slept  so  little,  and  so  lightly, 
last  night"  (wrote  Orelia,  in  reply, 
after  describing  how  she  had  deposited 
Julius,  undiscovered,  by  his  mother's 
side),  "  that  I  was  easily  roused  by 
what  I  thought  was  a  cry  from  Hester. 


I  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  in  silence 
— then  I  stole  to  her  door,  and  heard 
such  a  kind  of  murmuring  within  as 
a  dove  might  make  over  its  young. 
I  entered.  Hester  was  hanging  over 
Julius,  apparently  not  quite  certain 
whether  she  waked  or  slept — indeed, 
she  seemed  to  think  it  a  vivid  dream, 
for  she  stared  at  me  as  I  entered,  and 
passed  her  hand  confusedly  across  her 
eyes.  I  sat  down  on  the  bed,  and 
whispered  to  her  that  'twas  all  real, 
and  if  she  would  lie  quite  still  and 
composed,  I  would  tell  her  the  whole 
of  the  story  as  far  as  I  knew  it. 
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"  You  did  right  not  to  come  to-day. 
She  is  still  a  little  bewildered — and 
was  quite  so  till  she  had  a  good  cry. 
For  some  little  time  she  did  what  I'm 
sure  you  never  heard  her  do — she 
talked  nonsense.  As  for  the  cause  of 
all  these  tears,  he  seems  tolerably 
unconcerned.  He  submitted  to  our 
•embraces  this  morning  as  coolly  as  if 
he  had  only  been  away  a  week,  and 
is  now  busy,  dressed  in  his  Highland 
costume  (for  there  are  no  clothes  of 
his  here),  in  making  acquaintance 
with  Moloch.  This  helps  to  compose 
Hester,  and  she  is  now  able  to  com- 
prehend her  happiness — to-morrow 
she  will  be  radiant. 

"  Come  to-morrow  as  early  as  you 
like." 

This  note  was  brought  by  Mi- 
Payne  ;  and  Fane,  after  he  had  read 
it,  told  that  gentleman  he  had  seen 
Langley,  and  was  persuaded  of  his 
innocence  in  the  matter  of  the  forgery. 
He  mentioned  Seager  as  the  person 
who  had  received  the  check,  and  Mi- 
Payne  at  once  remembered  that  to  be 
the  name  of  the  person  who  had  pre- 
sented it,  and  who  had  excited  no 
suspicion  of  anything  irregular,  as 
this  was  not  the  first  that  had  been 
paid  to  him.  Fane  also  told  what  he 
had  learnt  from  Lady  Lee  of  the  charge 
of  swindling  now  pending  against 
Seager,  and  of  the  additional  proba- 
bility thus  afforded  that  he  was  the 
delinquent.  Mr  Payne  promptly 
adopted  this  view  of  the  case,  and 
proposed  that  he  should  go  instantly 
to  town  to  consult  a  legal  adviser  on 
the  matter,  and,  if  necessary,  have  an 
interview  with  Seager  himself.  "  You 
see,"  he  said,  "  that  what  we  want, 
in  this  instance,  is,  not  to  prosecute 
or  recover,  but  simply  to  establish 
Langley's  innocence  ;  and  if,  by  con- 
fessing, he  can  avoid  a  prosecution, 
perhaps  we  may,  without  difficulty, 
get  Seager  to  admit  his  guilt." 

After  Mr  Payne  had  departed,  Fane 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  investi- 
gating Mr  Holmes's  account  of  the 
abduction  of  Julius.  It  really  appeared 
that  Bagot  was  the  instigator  of  it — 
and,  moreover,  that  the  Colonel  had 
intended  to  restore  Julius  so  soon  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  should  have 
removed  the  original  inducement  for 
concealing  him,  which  was  to  obtain 
funds  wherewith  to  meet  the  trial. 

VOL.  LXXIV. — NO.  CCCCLVI. 


Lady  Lee  was,  as  Orelia  had » pro- 
phesied, all  radiant  when  Fane  next 
saw  her,  and  looked  altogether  so 
cheerful  and  charming  that  he  ex- 
perienced a  sudden  impulse  to  embrace 
her;  and,  not  seeing  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,  had  already,  with  that 
view,  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
when  she  stooped,  and,  snatching 
Julius  from  the  ground,  held  him 
before  her  as  a  shield.  Julius,  be- 
ing fond  of  Fane,  immediately  clung 
round  his  neck,  and  thus  covered 
any  little  discomfiture  he  might  natu- 
rally have  felt  at  having  his  intention 
defeated. 

This  placing  of  Julius  between  the 
lovers  involved  a  kind  of  metaphor  ; 
for  Lady  Lee  reminded  Fane  that, 
though  they  might  have  dispensed 
with  Bagot's  consent  on  mere  pecu- 
niary grounds,  yet  now,  when  Julius's 
interests  were  again  at  stake,  it  was 
imperative  to  obtain  it. 

Fane,  who  had  in  fact  come  rushing 
into  Lady  Lee's  presence  with  the  full 
intention  of  pressing  for  immediate 
union,  now  that  her  mourning  was 
thus  happily  at  an  end,  was  fairly 
staggered  by  this  consideration,  which 
he  had  in  his  eagerness  quite  over- 
looked. But  though  he  could  have 
found  resolution  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  patient  while  any  alternative 
remained.  First,  he  would  go  in- 
stantly, seek  out  Bagot,  and  demand 
the  consent — would  go  down  on  his 
knees  for  it,  if  necessary,  professing 
himself  ready  for  any  amount  of  base- 
ness and  sycophancy  to  propitiate  the 
potent  Colonel.  But  Lady  Lee,  feel- 
ing that  Bagot  might  possibly  vent 
the  anger  she  knew  him  to  entertain 
against  Fane  in  some  coarse  insult, 
told  the  latter  her  reasons  for  think- 
ing the  Colonel  was  not  to  be  propi- 
tiated. Then  he  urged  that  if  Bagot 
could  not  be  cajoled,  he  might  be 
threatened  or  bought — that  a  hint  of 
exposure  in  the  business  of  the  abduc- 
tion might  bring  him  to  terms. 

This  certainly  seemed  feasible ;  but 
this  hope  was  put  to  flight  by  a  letter 
from  Mr  Payne,  announcing  that,  ar- 
riving in  town  on  the  last  day  of  the 
trial,  with  the  intention  of  seeing 
Seager,  he  found  both  him  and  Bagot 
fled,  and  the  latter  had  been  traced  to 
France.  This  was  a  terrible  stroke, 
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affecting  so  powerfully  as  it  did  the    Mr  Seager's  flight  from  town,  we  will 


interests  both  of  Fane  and  Langley. 
And  as  this  brings  us  to  the  point  of 


now  follow  that   gentleman  in  his 
career. 


CHAPTER   LI. 


Seager,  fancying  himself  dogged  at 
the  railway  terminus  on  the  day  of  his 
flight  from  London,  took  his  ticket  for 
the  station  beyond  that  where  he  in- 
tended to  alight,  to  avoid  detection. 
At  Frewenham  he  left  the  train  and 
repaired  to  an  inn,  a  second-rate  one, 
which  he  had  selected  as  a  less  dan- 
gerous abode  than  the  principal  hotel. 

Keeping  up  his  disguise,  he  spent 
two  whole  days  (precious  days  to 
him)  in  walking  about  Larches  for 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Lady 
Lee.  Fane,  or  Mr  Payne,  or  Fillett, 
were  for  ever  there,  one  or  other  of 
them,  and  it  might  be  fatal  to  his 
plans  for  any  of  them  to  discover 
him.  He  read  in  the  papers,  with  a 
good  deal  of  amusement,  the  account 
of  the  late  trial,  and  was  particularly 
diverted  with  the  paragraph  at  the 
close  which  announced  that  the  pri- 
soners had  forfeited  their  bail,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  at  large  on  the 
Continent.  On  the  third  day,  how- 
ever, he  saw  the  coast  clear,  and  tak- 
ing off  his  wig  and  false  mustache 
behind  a  hedge,  he  buttoned  his  great- 
coat across  the  splendour  beneath  it, 
and,  looking  like  himself,  walked 
boldly  up  to  the  cottage  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Give  that  to  Lady  Lee,"  he  said 
to  the  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
"  and  say  I  wait  for  an  answer." 

When  Lady  Lee  opened  the  note, 
she  read  a  request  from  Mr  Seager 
"  to  grant  him  a  short  interview,  on 
a  subject  of  the  last  importance" 
(these  words  being  underlined.) 

"  Something  about  the  affairs  of 
the  wretched  Colonel,  I  suppose,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "  shall  I  admit  him? 
Surely  Bagot  has  forfeited  all  right  to 
my  assistance."  Her  eye  fell  on  Ju- 
lius, and  her  heart  softened.  After 
all,  Bagot  had  done  her  no  irreparable 
injury.  "  Take  the  child  away,"  she 
said,  "  and  then  admit  the  person 
who  waits." 

Mr  Seager,  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  brazen  assurance,  was  ushered  in. 
Lady  Lee's  look  was  quite  composed, 


and  there  was  nothing  like  grief  in 
her  aspect.  "  She's  got  over  the  boy's 
loss  pretty  quickly,"  thought  Seager. 

"  Time  is  precious,  my  lady,"  he 
said,  when  he  had  seated  himself; 
"  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  come  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  cut  the  matter 
short." 

"  As  short  as  you  please,  sir,"  said 
Lady  Lee. 

This  rather  put  him  out,  but  he  re- 
covered himself  as  he  went  on. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  know  what  I 
came  about,  I  shall  be  more  welcome. 
What  if  I  know  of  something  which 
nearly  concerns  you,  and  which  you 
would  give  much  to  hear?" 

Lady  Lee  sat  upright  on  the  sofa, 
and  her  face  assumed  a  look  of 
anxiety.  "  What  can  it  be?"  she 
said  to" herself;  and  then  aloud,  "  Go 
on,  sir." 

"  I  must  explain  that  I  am  pecu- 
liarly situated  just  now,  my  lady — 
very  peculiarly  indeed.  I'm  leaving 
the  country,  and  my  resources  are 
running  very  low.  This  must  be  my 
excuse  for  attaching  a  condition  to 
the  revealing  of  this  secret ; — in  fact, 
I  am  compelled  to  make  a  matter  of 
business  of  it.  You  can  command  a 
good  sum,  I. dare  say,  such  as  would 
be  a  vast  thing  to  me,  without  any 
inconvenience  to  yourself." 

"  But  the  nature  of  your  informa- 
tion, sir? — the  nature  of  it?"  said 
Lady  Lee,  her  curiosity  excited  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

14  You  see,"  said  Seager,  "  you  may 
not  have  the  sum  I  should  require  in 
the  house ;  but  I'll  take  your  note  of 
hand,  or  I.O.U.  I  know  you'd  be 
honourable,  my  lady." 

"  The  nature  of  it?"  repeated  Lady 
Lee,  anxiously. 

"  Hem,"  said  Mr  Seager,  clearing 
his  throat,  and  muttering  to  himself. 
"  It  does  look  rather  heartless,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  In  a  word,  you  had 
a  son  who  passes  for  dead — what  if  I 
could  give  tidings  of  him?" 

Lady  Lee  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
fell  back  on  the  sofa.  She  saw  his 
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error.  Mr  Seager  took  it  for  a  sign 
of  agitation,  and  went  on. 

"  You'll  say,  of  course,  Prove  your 
words?  Very  well;  do  you  know 
this  handwriting?"  He  rose,  and 
held  a  letter  before  her  eyes. 

"Perfectly,"  said  Lady  Lee;  "it 
is  Colonel  Lee's." 

"  Well,  read  a  line  or  two  of  it," 
said  Seager,  opening  it  so  that  one 
paragraph  was  visible. 

She  read—"  Hester,  we  shall  never 
meet  again,  and  I  will  repair  an  injury 
I  have  done  you.  Your  boy  is  not 
dead,  he " 

"  There,"  said  Mr  Seager,  refolding 
the  letter,  "  that  will  satisfy  you  of 
my  good  faith.  Now,  if  I  give  this, 
containing  full  information  of  your 
son's  whereabouts,  what  will  you 
give?" 

"  But,"  said  Lady  Lee,  "  have  you 
any  right  to  withhold  such  informa- 
tion?" 

"  That's  not  the  question,"  said 
Seager ;  "  we  won't  talk  about  rights. 
I've  no  time  for  humbug.  In  a  word, 
name  your  figure,  or  else  I  put  the 
letter  in  my  pocket,  and  in  six  hours 
I  shall  be  in  France.  Speak  out,  and 
be  liberal!" 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  fum- 
bling at  the  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Send  'em  away,"  said  Mr  Seager; 
"  this  matter  must  be  between  you 
and  me." 

Lady  Lee  knew  who  the  intruder 
was,  and  going  to  the  door  opened  it, 
and  admitted  Julius. 

Mr  Seager  fell  a  pace  back,  crying 
out,  "My  God!  you've  found  him, 
then." 

Lady  Lee  led  Julius  to  the  sofa 
with  something  of  a  smile  on  her  face, 
and  seated  him  on  her  lap. 

"Well,  sir,"  she  said  to  Seager, 
"  you  forgot  to  mention  the  price  you 
set  upon  a  mother's  feelings." 

"Damnation!"  muttered  Seager; 
"  it's  no  go.  I'll  be  off.  Shall  I  try 
to  get  some  money  out  of  her  for  Lee  ? 
No,  she  wouldn't  trust  me  with  it 
now,  and  time's  precious.  My  secret 
is  forestalled,"  he  said  aloud,  with  a 
brazen  grin.  "  I'm  sorry  we  couldn't 
have  made  a  bargain  for  it.  But  you 
needn't  say  you  have  seen  me,  my 
lady — promise  you  won't,"  he  added. 
"There's  been  no  harm  done,  you 
know." 
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Lady  Lee  rose  and  rang  the  bell. 
Seager  made  off  towards  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  turned  round.  "  Don't 
mention  you  saw  me,"  he  repeated ; 
"  'twill  do  no  good." 

He  was  hurrying  off,  cursing  his  ill 
luck,  and  resolving  to  continue  his 
flight  instantly,  when  he  ran  full  tilt, 
in  the  passage,  against  the  police 
officer  whom  he  had  evaded  at  the 
London  station.  His  delay  in  the 
attempt  to  extort  money  from  Lady 
Lee  had  been  fatal  to  his  plan  of 
escape.  The  policeman  addressed  him 
by  name,  and  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner.  Seager  started  back,  with 
an  exclamation,  followed  by  a  mut- 
tered curse. 

"Hush!"  he  said,  "don't  speak 
loud.  How  did  you  find  me?" 

"  Got  on  your  scent  last  night,  sir," 
said  the  policeman,  "  and  have  been 
dodging  you  all  the  morning.  I  saw 
you  take  off  your  wig  behind  the 
hedge,  and  knew  you  in  a  minute." 

Again  Seager  began  a  string  of 
curses  in  a  low  tone.  Presently  he 
drew  forth  a  pocket-book.  "  Come," 
he  said,  "  you'll  get  nothing  by  my 
capture — what  shall  we  say,  now,  for 
letting  me  slip  ?  Nobody  need  ever 
know  you  found  me," 

The  policeman  smiled  as  he  put  the 
offered  notes  aside. 

"Stuff!"  said  Seager.  "Every 
man  has  his  price.  Why  shouldn't 
you  turn  a  penny  when  you  can  ?  " 

He  was  still  pressing  his  point,  and 
the  officer  was  getting  impatient, 
when  the  front  door  near  which  they 
stood  opened,  and  Fane  entered  from 
the  garden. 

"  What !  Seager  ! "  he  cried,  on 
seeing  that  gentleman  —  "the  very 
man  I  want  above  all  others.  What 
brought  you  here !  and  who  is  this  ?  " 
he  asked,  looking  at  the  policeman. 

A  short  explanation  from  the  latter 
put  Fane  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  bring  your  pri- 
soner in  here,"  said  Fane,  opening 
the  door  of  a  small  room.  "  I  won't 
detain  you  long,  and  you  cannot  ob- 
ject to  the  delay,  as  it  may  result  in 
a  fresh  charge  against  Mr  Seager." 

Seager  affected  to  laugh  at  this, 
but  felt  rather  alarmed,  nevertheless. 
His  capture  had  upset  all  his  calcula- 
tions, and  momentarily  shaken  his 
habitual  confidence  in  himself. 
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"  Please  to  attend  to  this  conver- 
sation," Fane  said  to  the  police  officer. 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell  you, 
Mr  Seager,  that  your  former  victim, 
my  cousin  Langley  Levitt,  is  now  in 
Frewenham,  and  that  Mr  Payne  *is 
now  in  London,  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  forgery  of  a  certain 
check  on  his  bank." 

Seager  turned  pale.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "  what  then?" 

"  That  check  you  presented  for  pay- 
ment," said  Fane. 

"  Ay,"  said  Seager ;  "  but  that 
doesn't  prove  I  forged  it,  or  knew  it 
was  forged.  Can  you  prove  that?" 

"  I  think  we  can.  A  person  was 
present  when  Langley  gave  it  you, 
and  the  amount  of  it  was  then  known. 
I  give  you  credit  for  cleverness  in 
your  calculations.  You  knew  Lang- 
ley  was  resolved  to  disappear  from 
his  family  and  the  world — you  calcu- 
lated that  when  the  forgery  should  be 
discovered  the  matter  would  be  hushed 
up — and  that,  while  Langley  passed 
as  the  forger,  the  fraud  would  never 
be  known.  But  now  that  he  has  re- 
appeared, and  is  in  communication 
with  his  friends,  the  matter  must 
come  to  light." 

Mr  Seager  sullenly  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I'm 
in  a  hole,  and  no  mistake.  I  can't 
show  play  for  it,  since  this  gentleman 
has  bagged  me"  (looking  at  the  po- 
liceman). "  You  must  take  your  own 
course.  But,"  he  added  in  a  low 
tone,  intended  exclusively  for  Fane's 
ear,  "  I  can't  understand  your  interest 
in  detecting  me.  Haven't  you  taken 
Levitt's  place  with  your  uncle  ?  " 

Fane  nodded. 

"And  if  Levitt  is  restored  to  favour, 
you  will  lose  by  it  ?  " 

"  In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  yes," 
returned  Fane. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Mr  Seager, 
"  your  line  is  plain  enough.  You  can 
say  you  believe  (of  course,  with  great 
regret),  but  still,  you're  compelled 
to  believe,  that  your  cousin  was  the 
forger.  Your  uncle  takes  your  word 
for  it,  and  drops  the  matter — Langley 
goes  to  the  devil — and  you  remain 
sole  favourite  and  heir,  don't  you  see  ? 
So  much  for  that,"  whispered  Mr 
Seager,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  put  his  case  incontrovertibly. 
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Fane  smiled  as  he  looked  steadily 
at  Seager.  "  You  are  a  clever  ras- 
cal, certainly,"  he  said,  "  in  a  small 
way.  You  are  well  acquainted  with 
your  own  side  of  human  nature,  but 
beyond  that  you're  in  the  dark. 
Dismissing,  then,  this  new  and  prac- 
tical view  of  the  case,  allow  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion.  Our  principal 
object,  of  course,  is  justice  to  Lang- 
ley  rather  than  revenge  on  you. 
A  prosecution,  though  it  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  your  conviction,  espe- 
cially now  that  your  character  is 
blasted,  would  require  time,  while 
your  confession  would  at  once  answer 
the  purpose." 

"  But  what  should  I  get  by  confess- 
ing ?  "  asked  Seager. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Fane.  "  A  bribe 
would  impair  the  value  of  your  ad- 
missions. But  I  promise  you  this, 
that  if  you  confess,  I  will  use  what 
interest  I  possess  to  stop  all  proceed- 
ings against  you  on  account  of  the 
forgery.  Now,"  said  he,  setting 
writing  materials  before  him,  "take 
your  choice.  Silence  and  prosecution, 
or  confession  and  impunity." 

Mr  Seager  pondered  for  a  minute ; 
but  he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  see 
where  his  advantage  lay.  He  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  confessing  —  his 
character  was  already  gone,  and  could 
scarcely  suffer  farther,  while  a  con- 
viction for  the  forgery  might  entail 
transportation.  After  a  very  short 
interval  of  consideration,  he  took  up 
a  pen.  "I'm-  ready,"  he  said; 
"I'll  do  it  in  the  penitent  style  if 
you  like.  Prickings  of  conscience, 
desire  to  render  tardy  reparation,  and 
all  that." 

"No,"  said  Fane,  "it  shall  be 
simple  and  genuine  ;  allow  me  to  dic- 
tate it." 

This  he  accordingly  did,  setting 
forth — first,  that  the  confession  was 
quite  voluntary,  and,  secondly,  ad- 
mitting the  forgery  and  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  its  commission. 
Seager  signed  this,  and  the  sergeant 
and  Fane  witnessed  it,  and  the  latter 
now  desired  the  officer  to  remove  his 
prisoner.  Mr  Seager  nodded  to  Fane, 
and  winked  facetiously  as  he  left  the 
room,  made  a  face  at  the  policeman, 
who  preceded  him  out,  and  then  de- 
parted to  undergo  his  sentence. 
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CHAPTER   LIT. 


Fane  had  already  confided  Lang- 
ley's  history  to  Lady  Lee,  and  he  now 
showed  her  the  testimony  of  his  inno- 
cence, and  consulted  her  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  best  to  say 
nothing,  either  to  Langley  or  Orelia, 
of  the  matter,  until  Mr  Payne  should 
have  apprised  Mr  Levitt  of  his  ne- 
pheAv's  innocence,  and  effected  a  re- 
conciliation. Fane  did  not  in  the 
least  doubt  that  his  uncle  would  be 
eager  to  extend  forgiveness ;  but  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two  would  be  trifling, 
and  the  pleasure  of  a  first  meeting  be- 
tween the  lovers  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  removal,  beforehand, 
of  every  obstacle  to  their  happiness. 

Mr  Payne,  coming  down  from  town 
to  report  his  ill  success  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  Seager,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  Fane's  news.  He  posted 
off  without  delay  to  show  the  docu- 
ment to  his  friend  Mr  Levitt,  and,  a 
couple  of  days  afterwards,  wrote  to 
tell  Fane  that  the  news  had  produced 
the  best  effect  on  his  uncle's  health, 
that  he  was  eager  to  embrace  Langley, 
and  that  they  would  be  down  together 
in  person  on  the  following  day. 

Fane  was  seated  on  a  sofa  near  the 
fire  (it  was  a  cold  morning)  whisper- 
ing into  Lady  Lee's  willing  yet  averted 
ear,  numerous  reckless  and  persuasive 
arguments  for  an  immediate  union. 
What  were  riches  to  them  while  they 
were  thus  kept  apart?  He,  for  his 
part,  would,  he  said,  dig  cheerfully 
all  day,  could  he  be  sure  of  finding 
her  ready  to  give  zest  to  his  pottage, 
cheerfulness  to  his  fireside,  when  he 
came  home.  Let  Bagot  take  her  in- 
come ;  and  as  for  Julius,  they  would 
take  him  and  flee  to  some  remote 
corner  of  Europe,  there  to  abide  till 
the  Colonel  relented,  or  had  drunk 
himself  to  death.  Lady  Lee  smiled 
at  all  this  display  of  love,  but  shook 
her  head.  He,  Durham,  must  be 
patient,  she  said. 

"  Miss  Payne,"  called  out  Fane  to 
Orelia,  "  be  on  my  side."  Orelia  was 
sitting  in  a  bay  window  designing  a 
picture.  She  seldom  came  near  the 
fire,  and  never  felt  cold.  "  I  am  tell- 
ing Hester  that  we  ought  to  break 


through  the  cobwebs  that  sunder  us — 
scatter  the  filthy  lucre  to  the  winds — 
snatch  up  Julius  out  of  reach  of  the 
ogre  Bagot,  and  try  if  the  wings  of 
Eros  cannot  shield  us  against  the 
hardest  fate." 

"  Hester  has  given  up  much  for 
you  already,  Captain  Fane,"  said  the 
austere  Orelia.  "  Your  coming  has 
upset  the  rarest  plan ;  and  now  I  am 
left  to  walk  the  path  alone." 

"  What  was  the  plan  ?  "  inquired 
Fane. 

u  We  were  going,  Orelia  and  I," 
said  Lady  Lee,  with  an  irreverent 
smile,  "  to  daff  the  world  aside — to 
devote  ourselves  to  good  works — and 
we  actually  set  out  on  our  thorny 
path ;  but  I  see  now,  that  if  we  had 
continued  as  we  begun,  casting  as  we 
did  so  many  glances  backward  on  the 
vanities  of  the  past,  we  should,  if 
justice  had  been  administered  now  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  have 
both  been  made  pillars  of  salt." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear,"  re- 
turned Orelia,  sharpening  her  pencil 
and  her  tone.  "I,  at  least,  was  quite 
resolute  to  persevere,  and  am  so  still." 

"  Perhaps  an  equally  unworthy  ex- 
cuse, as  tkat  which  Hester  pleads  for 
changing  her  mind,  may  yet  avail 
you,"  suggested  Fane. 

"  Never,"  returned  Orelia,  with  the 
greatest  firmness. 

"  Do  you  think  she  really  doesn't 
care  for  Langley  ?  "  whispered  Fane 
to  Lady  Lee. 

Lady  Lee  looked  towards  her  friend 
with  an  affectionate  smile.  "  She's 
an  odd  girl,"  she  said,  "  and  'tisn't 
easy  to  ascertain  her  feelings  till  they 
are  strongly  excited." 

"  I'll  prove  them,  now,"  said  Fane, 
rising,  and  going  to  a  portfolio  in  the 
room,  and  taking  thence  a  drawing. 
u  Miss  Payne,"  he  said,  "  you  are  al- 
ways ready  to  recognise  skill  in  art. 
See,  here  is  a  sketch  I  lately  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  a  bookseller's 
shop  ;  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

Orelia  took  it.  No  one  knew  better 
than  she  the  peculiar  touch  and  bold 
outline.  She  gazed  at  it  earnestly 
for  a  minute — looked  up  wonderingly 
and  inquiringly  at  Fane ;  but,  meet  - 
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ing  a  peculiar  searching  glance,  she 
lowered  her  eyes,  and  coloured  vio- 
lently. 

"If  you  like  it,  and  would  wish 
others  of  the  same  sort,  I  think  I 
could  procure  you  some,"  he  said. 

Orelia  laid  down  the  drawing — 
glanced  aside — again  looked  at  it — 
then  turned  her  eye  uneasily  to  Lady 
Lee,  who  was  smilingly  watching  her. 
"  How  very  heartless  to  trifle  with  me 
so,"  thought  Orelia,  "  particularly  of 
.Hester;  but  I'll  show  them  they  can't 
move  me.  I  won't  be  their  sport." 

So  she  stoically  resumed  her  em- 
ployment, feeling  very  fidgety  never- 
theless. In  her  agitation,  she  shaded 
a  cloud  in  her  sky  with  sepia  instead 
of  the  proper  grey  tint — dashed  a 
brushful  of  water  at  it — smudged  her 
whole  sky  irretrievably,  as  if  an 
eccentric-looking  thunderstorm  were 
brewing — rubbed  a  hole  in  the  paper 
in  getting  it  out,  and  threw  down  her 
brush  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience. 

"  He's  a  very  promising  artist  the 
person  who  did  this  sketch,"  said  the 
unfeeling  Fane  to  Lady  Lee.  "  I  feel 
quite  interested  in  him."  Lady  Lee 
shook  her  head  while  she  smiled  at 
him.  She  saw  her  impetuous  friend 
was  getting  quite  excited.  u  Serve 
her  right  for  her  hypocrisy,"  whis- 
pered Fane.  "  I  don't  pity  her  in  the 
least.  They  must  be  in  Frewenham 
by  this  time,"  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch ;  "  and,  allowing  an  hour  for 
the  interview  between  them  and  Lang- 
ley,  they  will  be  here  to  lunch." 

Orelia's  ears  were  on  the  stretch  to 
catch  any  further  information,  which, 
however,  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  ask  for. 

But  the  only  farther  talk  on  the 
subject  was  when  Fane  asked  Lady 
Lee  "  if  she  didn't  think  it  would  be 
a  kind  act  to  take  this  poor  artist  by 
the  hand,  and  give  him  an  opening 
to  make  his  way?  " 

"Poor  artist!  Take  him  by  the 
hand,  indeed ! "  thought  Orelia,  with 
a  glance  of  great  scorn ;  and  indeed 
she  would  hardly  have  been  content 
to  vent  her  indignation  in  glances, 
had  not  Miss  Fillett  just  then  entered, 
and  changed  the  current  of  their  dis- 
course. Kitty's  manner  was  excited, 
and  her  eyes  were  red. 

"  Ho,  my  lady,"  cried  she,  "  here's 
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Noble  have  come,  and  he  wish  to  see 
your  ladyship." 

"  Noble  1 "  cried  her  ladyship ;  "  did 
they  not  say  he  was  with  Colonel 
Lee?" 

"He  was,  my  lady;  but,  ho! 
Colonel  Lee"— here  Fillett  choked. 
"  Harry '11  tell  you  himself:  come  in, 
Noble,  and  speak  to  my  lady." 

Noble,  who  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  entered,  and  made  his  bow. 

"You  come  from  the  Colonel — 
you  have  a  letter  for  me,"  said  Lady 
Lee,  holding  out  her  hand  for  the 
expected  missive. 

"  No,  my  lady,"  said  Noble. 

"Speak  up,  Harry,"  said  Miss 
Fillett,  with  a  sob. 

"  We  started  for  France,  me  and 
the  Colonel,"  said  Noble,  clearing  his 
throat ;  "  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  got 
ashore,  he  was  took  ill  in  the  same 
way  as  he  was  in  London.  The  doc- 
tors said  'twas  owing  to  his  not  being 
able  to  keep  nothing  on  his  stomach 
on  the  passage  across — brandy  nor 
nothing — for  the  water  was  very 
rough." 

"  He  is  ill,  then,"  said  Lady  Lee ; 
"  not  seriously,  I  trust." 

"  My  lady,  he's  gone,"  cried  Fillett. 

"Dead?"  said  Lady  Lee. 

"Dead,"  said  Noble.  "He  got 
quite  wild  when  he  was  took  to  the 
hotel ;  and  after  we  got  him  to  bed, 
he  did  himself  a  mischief,  by  jumping 
out  of  window  while  he  was  out  of 
his  mind.  When  we  picked  him  up 
he  couldn't  speak." 

"And  he  died  so?"  cried  Lady 
Lee. 

"  Not  immediate,"  said  Noble, 
speaking  in  a  deep  low  voice,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  Lady 
Lee;  "  he  got  his  speech  again  for  a 
little,  and  knowed  me.  '  This  is  the 
finish,  Noble,'  says  he,  '  and  I'm  glad 
of  it ;  I  wouldn't  have  consented  to 
live.'  Them  was  his  last  sensible 
words.  He  talked  afterwards,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  to  know  what  he  was 
saying.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  back  at  the  Heronry. 
He  talked  of  the  horses  there,  in  par- 
ticular of  old  Coverly,  who  died  of 
gripes  better  than  six  years  ago." 

Lady  Lee  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  She  had  a  tear  for  poor 
Bagot.  Death  sponged  away  the 
recollection  of  his  animosity  towards 
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her,  and  she  remembered  only  the 
old  familiar  face  and  rough  good- 
nature. "The  poor  Colonel,"  she 
said;  "  the  poor,  poor  Colonel !  And 
his  remains,  Noble  ?  " 

"  There  was  two  gentlemen  as  was 
friends  of  his  in  the  town ;  Sir  John 
Barrett  was  one  of  'em.  They  was 
very  sorry ;  they  ordered  everything, 
and  went  to  the  funeral ;  and  though 
it  warn't  altogether  in  the  style  I 
could  wish — no  hearse  nor  mourners 
— yet  it  was  done  respectable." 

Lady  Lee  wept  silently,  and  Fane 
thought  her  tears  became  her.  Both 
of  them  probably  remembered  that 
the  only  obstacle  to  their  union  was 
removed  by  Bagot's  death,  but  the 
taste  of  both  was  too  fine  to  allow 
such  a  thought  to  be  expressed  that 
day  in  any  way.  "  Leave  me  now, 
Noble,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  hear  more 
from  you  another  time." 

Kitty — who,  when  Noble  reached 
the  catastrophe,  had  been  seized  with 
an  hysterical  weeping  that  sounded 
like  a  succession  of  small  sneezes — 
opened  the  door  for  him,  and  followed 
him  out.  Noble  walked  down  stairs 
before  her,  not  turning  his  head  nor 
speaking. 

"  Harry,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  sniff, 
when  he  reached  the  hall — "Harry!  " 

Noble  turned,  and  surveyed  her 
austerely. 

"  Ho,  Harry,"  said  Kitty,  "  haven't 
you  got  a  word  for  a  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Harry,  "for  a  friend 
I've  got  more  than  a  word." 

"  I  thought  we  were  friends,  Noble," 
said  Miss  Fillett,  taking  up  the  corner 
of  her  apron,  and  examining  it. 

"  There's  people  in  the  world  one 
can't  be  friends  with,  however  a  body 
may  wish  it,"  replied  Noble. 

"  And  am  I  one  of  that  sort, 
Harry?  "  said  Kitty,  with  a  sidelong 
look.  "Ami,  Harry?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  "  yes,  you  be. 
Look  here !  I'd  have  cut  off  my  arm 
to  do  you  any  good"  (striking  it  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand).  "  You  know 
that  very  well,  but  I  can't  stand  your 
ways — no,  I  can't,  and  I  ain't  agoing 
to  any  more." 

"  What  ways  do  you  mean?  "  said 
Miss  Fillett  innocently;  "I'm  sorry 
my  ways  isn't  pleasant,  Harry." 

"Pleasant!"  said  Harry;  "they 
can  be  pleasant  enough  when  you 


like ;  but  when  you  drive  a  man 
a'most  crazy,  and  make  him  wish  to 
cut  his  fellow-creeturs'  throats,  and 
his  own  afterwards,  do  you  think 
that's  pleasant?" 

Kitty  at  this  tossed  up  her  head, 
and  sniffed  with  an  injured  air.  "  If 
I  give  you  such  thoughts  as  them, 
Mr  Noble,  of  course  'tis  better  to  have 
nothink  to  say  to  me.  I  wasn't 
aware  my  conversation  made  people 
murderers." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Noble;  "I  don't 
say  I  like  you  the  worse  for  it.  No, 
cuss  it !  I  like  you  the  better — that's 
the  cussed  part  of  it ;  but  what  I 
mean  is,  that  I  ain't  going  to  be  tor- 
mented and  kept  awake  at  nights, 
and  to  lose  my  meals  as  well  as  my 
sleep,  and  to  go  a-hating  my  fellow- 
creeturs,  just  upon  account  of  your 
philanderings;  and  the  best  way  is  not 
to  care  who  you  philander  with,  and 
to  leave  you  to  keep  company  with 
them  as  can  stand  having  the  life 
worried  out  of  'em  better  than  I  can." 

"  I'm  glad  you've  spoke  out,  Noble," 
said  Kitty,  who  spied  relenting  in  his 
look,  and  who  kept  up  the  injured 
air.  "I  didn't  know  I  was  such  a 
rogue  and  a  villain  as  I'm  made  out 
to  be  by  you.  If  I'd  wished  to  slay 
or  hang  somebody,  you  couldn't  have 
spoke  worse  of  me." 

"Well,"  said  Noble,  "I  didn'fc 
mean  to  vex  you,  though  you've 
vexed  me  many  a  time.  I  was  only 
saying  why  it  was  I  warn't  going  to 
be  fooled  any  longer.  Come,  I'll 
shake  hands  with  you." 

"Ho,  what!  take  the  hand  of  a 
young  person  that  wishes  people  to 
cut  other  people's  throats !  I  wonder 
at  you,"  said  Miss  Fillett,  allowing 
him  to  get  only  the  tip  of  her  little 
finger  into  his  hand. 

"  Come,"  said  the  unhappy  victim 
of  female  arts,  "  say  you  won't  tor- 
ment me  any  more  with  talking  and 
smiling  at  fellows,  and  I'll  be  as  fond 
of  you  as  ever.  Look  here ;  here's 
some  French  gloves  that  I  smuggled 
over,  and  was  going  to  put  into  your 
bandbox  without  your  knowing  who 
they'd  come  from.  Let  me  try  'em 
on,  Kitty." 

Miss  Fillett  glanced  aside  at  the 
packet  displayed  in  his  hand.  "What 
lovely  colours ! "  thought  Kitty ;  * '  that 
lilac  is  genteel,  and  so  is  the  straw 
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colour.  He  never  could  have  chose 
'em  himself."  But  she  still  feigned 
displeasure,  and  Mr  Noble's  desire 
for  reconciliation  was  becoming  pro- 
portionably  ardent,  when  the  pair 
were  disturbed  by  a  carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  made  off 
to  terminate  the  interview  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  carriage  in  question  contained 
those  whom  Fane  expected — viz., 
Mr  Payne,  Mr  Levitt,  and  Langley. 
The  latter  helped  out  his  uncle  (who 
appeared  to  be  in  much  better  health) 
with  a  care  and  aifection  that  showed 
they  were  entirely  reconciled.  At  the 
first  meeting  Mr  Levitt  had  attempted 
to  maintain  his  cynical  demeanour, 
and  was  highly  disgusted  with  him- 
self, afterwards,  to  remember  how 
signally  he  had  failed.  "  Till  I  wit- 
nessed that  meeting,"  said  Mr  Payne 
afterwards  to  Fane,  "  I  had  no  idea 
how  much  your  uncle  loved  that  boy." 

Fane  was  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  them  approach.  "  Here  they 
are,"  he  said  — "  your  papa,  Miss 
Payne,  and  my  uncle ;  and  I  see  my 
cousin  Langley  is  with  them.  Have 
you  ever  heard  me  speak  of  him  ?  1 
think  you'll  like  him." 

"  Do  you,  indeed ! "  said  Orelia 
stiffly ;  for  she  had  by  no  means  re- 
covered her  temper  since  the  draw- 
ings had  been  produced  by  Fane,  and 
was  not  disposed  to  be  particularly 
amiable  to  her  new  guests. 

Mr  Payne  entered  first  and  kissed 
Orelia. 

"  I  bring  an  old  and  a  young  friend 
of  mine,  my  dear.  This  is  Mr  Levitt, 
and — where's  Langley  ?  Come  along, 
Langley." 

Langley  stept  forward  and  took  the 
young  lady's  hand. 

"  Onslow ! "  cried  Orelia. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  ex-dragoon,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  his  well-known 
smile,  "  Onslow  and  Langley  Levitt." 

"  You  didn't  know,  sir,"  said  Fane 
to  his  uncle,  "  of  the  fatted  calf  we 
had  ready  for  your  prodigal  nephew. 
He  and  Orelia  are  old  friends— I  think 
I  may  add,  something  more  than  old 
friends." 

"  You  don't  say  so ! "  said  Mi- 
Levitt,  pressing  forward  and  taking 
both  Orelia's  hands  in  his.  "My 
dear,"  he  said,  watching  Langley 's 
and  her  agitation,  "  I  believe  you  are 


going  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
my  happiness,  and  I  shall  like  you 
better  even  than  I  expected." 

"  Why,  God  bless  me!"  cried  Mi- 
Payne,  "  I  never  heard  a  word  of  this. 
The  monkey  has  been  extremely  sly." 

Orelia,  now  a  little  paler  than  usual, 
was  regarding  her  lover  with  steady 
eyes. 

"  I  shall  never  call  you  anything 
but  Onslow,"  she  said  ;  and  she  kept 
her  word. 

Mr  Levitt  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
fied with  the  choice  of  his  nephews, 
as  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be. 
What  did  the  man  expect,  I  wonder ! 
He  was  almost  as  impatient  as  the 
young  men  to  put  all  future  disap- 
pointment out  of  the  power  of  fate  by 
immediate  marriage ;  and  as  the  ladies 
did  not  offer  a  very  spirited  resistance, 
he  had  his  way. 

Accordingly  the  courtship  was  short, 
and  principally  remarkable  for  a  revo- 
lution that  took  place  in  the  opinions 
of  Lady  Lee.  Formerly,  she  had  been 
accustomed,  in  the  moments  of  dig- 
nified cynicism  which  occasionally 
visited  her,  to  be  very  unsparing  in 
her  contempt  for  the  ordinary  forms- 
of  love-making ;  kissing,  in  particu- 
lar, she  considered  to  be  a  practice- 
even  beneath  contempt,  from  its  ex- 
treme silliness— fit,  she  would  say, 
only  for  children— an  opinion  she  had 
occasionally  communicated  to  Sir 
Joseph  when  his  fondness  became 
troublesome. 

This,  however,  with  many  graver 
theories,  had  been  upset  since  she  fell 
in  love  with  Fane.  The  first  time  he 
kissed  her  it  evaporated  in  an  uncom- 
mon flutter  of  not  unpleasant  emotion, 
which  puzzled  her  ladyship  the  more 
because  she  perfectly  remembered  that 
a  kiss  from  Sir  Joseph  had  never 
caused  her  to  feel  any  greater  agita- 
tion than  if  she  had  flattened  her  nose 
against  a  pane  of  glass. 

However,  to  do  justice  to  her  con- 
sistency, she  didn't  abandon  the  theory 
at  the  first  defeat ;  but,  taking  coun- 
sel with  herself,  and  fortifying  her 
mind  anew  with  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  next  time  he  offered  to  be  so 
childish,  she  repelled  the  attempt  with 
a  great  deal  of  dignity.  Fane,  who 
had  a  theory  of  his  own  on  such 
matters  (whether  the  result  of  intui- 
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tion  or  experience,  I  can't  say),  and 
knew  what  he  was  about  perfectly, 
very  wisely  let  her  alone  for  a  time. 
Her  ladyship  grew  quite  fidgety ; 
and  ttiough  Fane  had  never  been 
more  brilliant,  she  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  what  he  said,  and,  when  he 
only  shook  hands  with  her  at  parting, 
felt  half  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him. 
After  this,  Fane  never  met  with  any 
resistance  ;  on  the  contrary,  not  con- 
tent with  one  of  these  silly  proceed- 
ings at  meeting  and  parting,  her  lady- 
ship would  sometimes  manoeuvre, 
artfully  enough,  for  an  extra  or  sur- 
plus salute.  Such  is  the  singular 
superiority  of  practice  over  theory. 

Very  shocking  and  humiliating  to 
the  philosopher  and  student  of  human 
nature  is  the  fact,  that  these  two  in- 
tellectual beings,  with  their  high  ima- 
ginations and  their  cultivated  tastes, 
should  sometimes,  during  their  court- 
ship, demean  themselves  with  no 
greater  regard  for  their  dignity  than 
a  redfaced  dairymaid  and  her  sweet- 
heart Eobin.  But  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
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less  ;  and  if  Fane  discovered  a  fresh 
charm  in  his  goddess,  it  was  in  the 
naive  pleasure  with  which  she  conde- 
scended (at  least  he  thought  it  con- 
descension) to  express  her  fondness. 
AndLangley,for  the  same  reason,  was 
doubly  delighted  with  the  warmth 
which  the  outwardly  majestic  Orelia 
did  not  scruple  to  display  towards  the 
man  to  whom. she  had  given  her  heart. 
This  is  all  I  shall  say  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  as  courtship  is  of  the  class 
of  performances  which  afford  much 
more  satisfaction  to  the  dramatis  per- 
sonce  than  the  audience. 

They  were  married,  these  two  pairs, 
in  the  church  which  Hester's  father 
had  formerly  served  ;  and  afterwards 
Fane  and  she  set  off  for  the  Heronry, 
where  they  were  quite  alone  (for  Rosa 
and  the  Curate  had,  before  their  com- 
ing, gone  to  take  possession  of  the 
vicarage  in  Mr  Levitt's  gift  which 
Fane  had  formerly  offered  to  Josiah, 
and  which  he  did  not  again  refuse), 
whileLangley  and  Orelia  stayed  at  the 
cottage. 


CHAPTER    THE    LAST. 


It  is  a  vile  practice  that  of  winding 
up  a  story  with  a  marriage,  as  if  the 
sole  object  of  all  that  inkshed  was  to 
put  a  couple  of  characters  to  bed; 
and  I  wonder  the  rigid  propriety  of 
our  novel  writers  and  readers  doesn't 
revolt  at  it.  Besides,  considering  the 
matter  on  artistic  grounds,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  check,  by  the  chilling 
word  Finis,  the  ardour  of  the  reader, 
just  excited  to  a  high  pitch  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  hero  and  heroine  sink- 
ing into  each  other's  arms.  It  is  like 
quitting  the  opera,  as  the  curtain  falls 
on  a  splendid  group,  tinted  with  rose 
light,  while  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company  sings  a  chorus ;  and  going 
splashing  home  through  the  rain  to  a 
bachelor's  lodging,  where  the  maid 
has  let  the  fire  out  and  forgot  the 
matches,  and  you  have  to  stumble  to 
bed  punchless  and  oysterless  in  the 
dark. 

A  year  passed,  after  the  marriages 
aforesaid,  and  a  party,  including  many 
of  our  principal  characters,  was  assem- 
bled in  the  little  church  of  Lanscote 
to  celebrate  another  wedding. 

Josiah  was  the  officiating  clergy- 


man ;  he  had  come  partly  for  that 
purpose,  partly  to  perform  another 
ceremony.  The  persons  to  be  joined 
together  in  holy  matrimony,  on  this 
occasion,  were  Rosa  and  Bruce. 

The  principal  agent  in  effecting  this 
had  been  the  old  antiquary  Mr  Tit- 
cherly.  That  lover  of  inscriptions  had 
now  become  himself  the  subject  of  a 
tombstone ;  and  having,  as  aforesaid, 
great  regard  for  Bruce,  and  having  no 
kindred  of  his  own  to  bequeath  to, 
had  in  his  will,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  the  future  editions  of  his 
great  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Dod- 
dington,  left  the  rest  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  £4000,  to  Rosa, 
on  condition  she  married  Bruce ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  solicitations  of 
his  wife,  who  had  been  gained  over  to 
the  other  party  by  Bruce's  enthusiastic 
description  of  Rosa's  excellencies,  had 
melted  the  heart  of  that  splendid  old 
fellow  the  dean  of  Trumpington.  That 
reverend  personage  was  now  present 
at  the  wedding,  together  with  his  wife, 
and  Dr  Macvino,  who  had  dined  the 
night  before  at  the  Heronry,  and  pro- 
nounced the  port  excellent. 
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Fane  gave  away  the  little  magnifi- 
cent bride,  half  hidden  in  an  ample 
rich  veil  of  white  lace  sent  by  Orelia, 
which  cost  nobody  knows  how  much. 
Bruce  was  in  his  dragoon  uniform. 
His  mustache  had  flourished  much  in 
the  last  year,  and  Rosa  thought  him 
handsomer  than  Apollo.  Langley 
was  there,  and  Mr  Gates  appeared  as 
groom's  man,  and  the  two  Clumbers 
as  bridesmaids. 

The  ceremony  was  over,  the  bride- 
groom duly  shaken  by  the  hand,  the 
bride,  all  blush  and  bloom  and  smile, 
duly  kissed.  The  Curate,  leaving  the 
altar,  took  up  his  position  beside  the 
antique  font,  and  the  group  following 
him,  and  ranging  themselves  round, 
lost  the  gorgeous  hues  which  the  one 
painted  window  above  the  altar  of 
Lanscote  Church  had  shed  on  them 
during  the  marriage  ceremony;  and, 
as  the  Curate  began  the  baptismal 
service,  they  stood  in  the  cheerful  light 
of  the  morning  sun. 

The  principal  personage  of  this  se- 
cond ceremony  had  been  held,  during 
the  first  one,  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Fii- 
lett  in  the  background.  Kitty,  who 
looked  rather  staid  and  matronly,  in 
consequence  of  having  been  married 
to  Mr  Noble  a  few  weeks  before,  and 
who  had  hitherto,  in  this  new  capa- 
city, acquitted  herself  entirely  to 
Harry's  satisfaction,  dandled  the  in- 
fant in  the  most  approved  fashion. 
"  Have  done,  Master  Julius,"  said 
Kitty,  giving  that  young  gentleman  a 
good  shake  as  he  attempted  to  rush  up 
the  pulpit-stairs.  "  Can't  you  behave 
for  a  minute,  not  even  when  they  are 
a-baptising  of  your  little  sister  ?  " 

The  preliminary  part  of  the  service 
being  read,  the  infant  was  handed  to 
Josiah.  He  took  it  gently  in  his  arms, 
and  looked  down  on  its  small  face, 
where  he  saw  the  rudiments  of  Hes- 
ter's features.  The  service  was  for  a 
moment  at  a  standstill,  and  a  tear  was 
seen  to  drop  on  the  child's  cheek  as 
he  bent  over  it — the  first  holy  water 
that  touched  its  face  that  morning. 
44  Good  fellow,  old  Josey,"  thought 
Fane,  as  he  noticed  it.  "  Poor  dear 
Josiah  !"  mentally  ejaculated  Hester, 
with  a  truer  though  secret  knowledge 
of  the  source  of  his  emotion. 

The  dean  of  Trumpington  hemmed 
impatiently — he  wanted  his  breakfast; 
and  the  sympathetic  Doctor  Macvino, 
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going  behind  Josiah,  jogged  his  arm. 
The  Curate  started  from  his  reverie, 
and  looked  around.  "  Name  this 
child,"  he  said,  proceeding  with  the 
ritual. 

"  Rosa  Orelia,"  answered  the  bride, 
who  officiated  as  one  godmother,  while 
Trephina  Clumber  was  proxy  for  Ore- 
lia (who  was  detained  at  home  by 
private  business  of  her  own.) 

The  christening  was  finished  with- 
out further  delay.  Then  the  assembly 
passed  forth  from  the  old  ivy-covered 
porch,  and,  amid  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lan- 
scote, entered  their  carriages  to  drive 
back  to  the  Heronry. 

The  breakfast  was  pronounced  by 
Dr  Macvino,  by  no  means  an  incom- 
petent judge,  a  magnificent  affair. 
Speeches  were  made  afterwards — one 
jocosely  cynical,  and  sprinkled  with 
puns,  by  Mr. Levitt;  one  gay,  fluent, 
and  agreeable,  from  Captain  O'Reilly, 
a  fresh-coloured  man,  with  white 
teeth,  who  had  succeeded  Tindal  in 
command  of  the  detachment,  and  who 
had  practised  popular  oratory  at  va- 
rious contested  elections ;  one  rich  and 
oily,  delivered  ore  rotundo,  by  Dr  Mac- 
vino,  with  some  others. 

The  newly-married  pair  had  driven 
off ;  the  guests  had  dispersed ;  even 
the  Curate  had,  in  despite  of  the  ur- 
gent entreaties  of  Hester  and  Dur- 
ham, inexorably  departed.  Fane  and 
his  wife  were  alone  together  in  the 
library. 

"  I  told  you  yesterday,  Hester,"  he 
said,  leaning  over  the  back  of  her 
chair,  "  of  the  opening  into  public 
life  now  offered  me.  My  answer  must 
be  written  to-night." 

Hester  looked  uneasy.  "  You  will 
refuse  it,  Durham,  won't  you  ?  " 

44 1  think  not,  Hester." 

44 1  thought  we  had  been  very  happy 
this  year  past.  I  knew  I  had,  and  I 
flattered  myself  you  had ;  but  you  are 
weary  of  me;"  and,  as  she  spoke,  the 
first  sad  tears  since  her  marriage  came 
into  her  eyes. 

44 1  swear  to  you,"  he  said,  remov- 
ing the  tears  in  the  readiest  way  that 
occurred  to  him — u  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  would  rather  live  the  past  year 
over  again  than  the  best  ten  others 
of  my  existence.  But  what  right  have 
I  to  continue  this  life  of  pleasant  use- 
lessness,  when  I  may  exert  myself?"- 
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"  Uselessness!"  said  bis  wife ;  "  do 
you  call  being  my  companion  and  in- 
structor uselessness?" 

"  You  have  a  new  companion  now 
in  that  young  Christian  of  yours, 
whom  I  hear  squalling,"  said  Fane ; 
"  she  will  prevent  you  from  missing 
me.  As  to  the  instruction  part,  I  have 
learnt  as  much  as  I  could  teach  for  the 
life  of  me.  If  I  have  widened  your 
mind,  you  have  no  less  refined  mine ; 
and,  could  I  but  rid  myself  of  a  cer- 
tain uneasy  conviction  that  we  are 
both  of  us  accountable  beings,  I  would 
contentedly  let  the  world  slide  for  ever 
as  softly  and  easily  as  now.  But  is 
this  unproductive  interchange  of  sen- 
timent, however  elevated  and  refined, 
fit  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  a  man 
who  can  be  up  and  doing?" 

Hester  sighed.  "  You  force  me," 
said  she,  "  to  look  at  a  truth  I  would 
willingly  shut  my  eyes  to.  One  other 
year  would  not  tire  you,  Durham; 
put  it  off  for  one — only  one." 

"  But  the  opportunity  would  be 
gone,"  said  Fane.  "  Come,  make  up 
your  mind  to  it,  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge next  year  that,  in  watching  my 
career,  applauding  my  success,  if  I 
meet  with  it,  soothing  my  disappoint- 
ments when  they  find  me,  you  have 
new  and  worthier  occupation." 

Hester  disputed  no  farther ;  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  acceptance;  and 
next  year  she  acknowledged  that  she 
was  growing  more  ambitious  for  him 
than  he  was  for  himself. 

The  Curate  did  not  remain  long  in 
the  living  to  which  Mr  Levitt  had 
presented  him.  An  incident  that  oc- 
curred in  the  second  year  of  his  incum- 
bency gave  him  a  disgust  at  the  place. 
A  female  parishioner,  of  tolerably 
mature  years,  made  a  dead  set  at  Jo- 
siah.  She  had  experiences  to  impart; 
she  took  share  in  his  parochial  mat- 
ters; she  even  studied  botany;  and  the 
unsuspecting  Josiah  was  the  only  per- 
son who  didn't  penetrate  her  designs 
on  his  heart.  When  the  fair  one  found 
these  would  certainly  fail,  she  brought 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  ;  and 
the  evidence  being  about  as  strong  as 
that  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardell 
versus  Pickwick,  the  jury,  as  English- 
men and  fathers,  of  course  found  for 
the  plaintiff,  with  £200  damages. 
About  that  time  Dean  Bruce,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  family  connection, 
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managed  to  get  Josiah  elected  canon 
of  the  cathedral ;  and  in  course  of 
time  he  became  a  prebend.  He  has 
a  good  house  and  capital  garden  ;  his 
study  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  rooms 
to  be  found  anywhere,  with  a  clois- 
tered air  about  it,  the  pointed  window 
all  hung  with  ivy,  looking  on  the  great 
window  of  the  cathedral,  and  on  one 
of  the  buttressed  towers.  He  has 
an  ancient  married  housekeeper,  who 
looks  faithfully  after  his  comforts ; 
he  entertains  his  friends  nobly  when 
they  come  to  see  him  (his  small  but 
choice  cellar  was  laid  in  by  Dr  Mac- 
vino)  ;  the  great  library  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  within  a  few  paces  of  his  door, 
where  he  is  treated  by  the  librarian 
with  more  deference  than  the  bishop 
himself;  and  when  he  needs  change 
he  goes  down  to  the  Heronry.  Time 
softens  the  acuteness  of  his  disap- 
pointment in  love,  and  the  recollection 
of  it  now  brings  a  not  unpleasant  sad- 
ness. 

Poor  old  Josey ! — after  all,  perhaps 
the  most  loveable  and  respectable  of 
our  dramatis  personce — more  so,  at 
least,  than  our  heroes,  whose  more 
discursive  natures  included  some  cor- 
ners which  they  would  probably  have 
been  unwilling  that  even  their  wives 
should  pry  into  ;  whereas  Josiah's 
heart  might  have  been  turned  page 
by  page ;  and,  while  much  might  have 
been  found  to  interest,  there  would 
have  been  little  to  correct,  and  nothing 
to  blot.  But  somehow  or  other,  wo- 
men do  not  seem  always  to  give  such 
unobtrusive  merits  the  highest  place 
in  their  affections.  Orelia  and  Lady 
Lee  were,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  number;  and  many  young  ladies 
will,  we  doubt  not,  understand  and 
sympathise  with  their  errors  of  judg- 
ment. 

A  day  or  two  after  Rosa's  mar- 
riage, Hester  got  a  letter  from  Orelia. 
"  Mine  is  a  girl  too,"  she  said,  "and 
I've  set  my  heart  on  her  marrying 
Julius  when  they  are  of  a  proper 
age.  You  must  promise  to  forward 
the  project,  Hester."  And  as  young 
persons  invariably  allow  their  parents 
to  choose  for  them  on  these  points, 
and  never  presume  to  form  any  counter 
predilections  of  their  own,  there  is,  of 
course,  every  prospect  that  Orelia's 
desire  will  be  gratified. 

Major  Tindal  did  not  easily  forgive 
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Orelia's  marriage,  nor  forget  his  own 
discomfiture.  He  remains  a  sporting, 
hard-riding  bachelor ;  and  when  one 
of  his  acquaintances  marries,  he  affects 
to  pity  him.  "Poor  devil !  "  he  says, 
"  I'll  write  and  condole  with  him." 

Mr  Seager,  coming  out  of  jail  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  found  himself  with- 
out money,  friends,  or  character.  He 
could  not,  of  course,  resume  his  old 
position ;  but  Seager  was  not  proud, 
and  fitted  himself  with  admirable  faci- 
lity to  a  new  one.  He  started  in  the 
thimble-rig  line,  that  being  a  profes- 
sion requiring  little  other  capital  than 
dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  under  its  more  credulous  and 
pigeonable  aspect.  He  augments  the 
income  derived  from  this  source  by 
that  which  he  earns  as  a  racing 
prophet.  He  advertises  that  he, 
Seager,  is  the  only  man  who  can 
foretell  the  winners  of  all  the  great 
events;  asserts  that  he  has  hitherto 
been  infallible;  and  professes  his  read- 
iness to  let  correspondents  enjoy  a 
lucrative  peep  into  the  future,  on  their 
enclosing  a  specified  number  of  post- 
age stamps.  From  such  shifts  as  these 
he  ekes  out  a  living. 

Bagot  could  not  have  lived  so;  and 
is  better  as  he  is,  sleeping  under  his 
foreign  turf.  In  the  grave  he  pre- 
serves a  kind  of  incognito,  and  when 
called  upon  to  answer  for  his  deeds,  may 
certainly  plead  a  misnomer;  for  the 
French  stone-mason  who  carved  his 
unpretending  tombstone,  taking  the 
name  of  the  deceased  from  dictation, 
Gallicised  it,  and  inscribed  on  the  mo- 
nument "Ci-git  Monsieur  le  Colonel 
Bagote-Lys" 


Another  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated in  Lanscote  Church  a  short 
time  before  Rosa's.  Jennifer  Greene 
had  brought  her  arts  and  experience 
to  bear  with  more  effect  on  Squire 
Dubbley  than  on  the  Curate.  The 
thoroughly  subjugated  Squire,  after 
being  compelled  to  see  all  the  females 
of  his  establishment,  under  fifty  years 
of  age,  replaced  by  the  most  withered 
frumps  to  be  found  in  those  parts,  had 
yielded  to  his  fate.  His  adviser,  Mr 
Randy,  had  been  previously  disposed 
of. 

Jennifer  had  no  sooner  established 
her  ascendancy,  than  she  proceeded  to 
exert  it  in  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Randy. 
Thus  alone  in  power,  she  was  not  long 
in  convincing  the  Squire  that  she  was 
quite  necessary  to  his  existence,  and 
his  sole  defence  against  a  horde  of 
plunderers.  The  Squire,  moreover, 
was  impressed  by  the  good  looks  of 
the  housekeeper,  to  which  the  Curate 
had  been  so  insensible;  and  the  grand 
attack,  which  had  only  harassed  Jo- 
siah,  had  laid  the  unprotected  Squire 
at  her  feet. 

Lady  Lee,  I  am  loth  to  lose  you ! 
Not  with  this  page  will  your  form 
pass  rustling  out  of  sight.  But,  reader, 
her  independent  life  has  ceased — her 
thoughts  are  now  centred  in  the  career 
of  another — and  a  chronicle  of  her 
deeds  and  aspirations  would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of,  to  you,  humdrum  happi- 
ness. Her  restlessness,  and  discon- 
tent, and  languor  are  no  more;  she 
has  lost  even  the  memory  of  these 
since  the  event  which,  like  this  last 
sentence  of  my  last  chapter,  has  put  a 
period  to  LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD. 
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NO.    III. — CONCLUSION. 


BEFORE  finishing  the  business  of 
the  old  MS.  corrector,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  dispose  of  a  case,  very  small, 
indeed,  but  somewhat  personal  to  our- 
selves, and  arising  out  of  these  discus- 
sions. In  Notes  and  Queries,  p.  169 
(August  20,  1853),  the  following  re- 
mark occurs :  u  The  critic  in  Black- 
wood  disclaims  consulting  Notes  and 
Queries ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  conve- 
nient disclaimer."  Good  Notes  and 
Queries,  we  simply  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  our  power  to  consult  your 
pages  when  writing  our  first  article 
on  the  New  Readings.  We  wished 
to  have  been  able  to  confirm,  or  rather 
to  complete,  a  reference  to  you  which 
Mr  Singer  had  made  in  his  Vindica- 
tion of  Shakespeare.  But  unfortu- 
nately your  volumes  were  not  at 
hand ;  for  you  need  scarcely  be  told 
that  we  provincials  cannot  always 
readily  command  the  wisdom  which 
emanates  from  your  enlightened  circle. 
But  why  was  it  "  a  convenient  dis- 
claimer? "  Good  old  ladies,  you  surely 
cannot  think  that  we  would  purloin 
your  small  savings ;  we  would  sooner 
rob  the  nest  of  a  titmouse.  No,  no ; 
believe  us,  we  have  no  heart  for  that. 
We  did,  however,  at  first,  fear  that 
we  had  inadvertently  picked  a  small 
morsel— perhaps  its  little  all — out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  sparrow;  and  our 
heart  smote  us  for  the  unintentional 
unkindness.  We  were  prepared  to 
make  any  amends  in  our  power  to  the 
defrauded  little  chirper.  We  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  discover  in 
what  we  may  have  wronged  any  of 
your  mild  fraternity,  provocative  of 
the  polite  insinuation  implied  in  your 
epithet  "  convenient,"  and  we  find 
that  we  are  as  innocent  as  Uncle  Toby 
with  his  fly.  We  have  not  hurt,  even 
undesignedly,  a  single  hair  upon  your 
buzzing  head. 

We  had  no  doubt,  at  first,  that  our 
offence  must  have  been  the  expression 
of  some  little  hint  about  Shakespeare 
in  which  we  had  been  anticipated  by 
Notes  and  Queries.  And  accordingly, 
insignificant  as  the  point  might  be — 
still  knowing  what  a  small  nibble  is  a 
perfect  fortune  to  that  minute  fry—- 


we were  prepared  to  acknowledge 
publicly  their  priority  of  claim  to  any- 
thing we  might  have  said,  and  to  sto- 
mach their  not  very  handsome  appel- 
lative as  we  best  might.  But  how 
stands  the  case  ? — thus.  Some  time 
near  the  beginning  of  August,  ICON 
asks  Notes  and  Queries — "  Has  any 
one  suggested,  '  Most  busy,  when  least 
I  do? '—(Tempest,  iii.  i.)  The  'ft1 
seems  surplusage."  (The  complete 
line,  we  should  mention,  is — "  Most 
busy,  least  when  I  do  it.")  That  is 
a  very  plain  question,  and  Notes  and 
Queries  answers  it,  at  first,  correctly 
enough — "Ye?,"  says  he, "  this  reading 
was  proposed  in  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine for  August ;  "  that  is,  some  time 
before  the  query  was  put.  Notes  and 
Queries  then  goes  on  to  say — "  But 
ICON  will  also  find  the  same  reading 
with  an  anterior  title  of  nearly  three 
years,  together  with  some  good  rea- 
sons for  its  adoption,  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  338."  Here,  then, 
we  had  no  doubt  that  we  had  been 
anticipated,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
make  restitution  ;  for  Notes  and  Que- 
ries' answer  seems  decisive.  But  stop 
a  little;  just  give  him  time  to  get  his 
ideas  into  disorder,  and  we  shall  see 
what  will  turn  up.  He  goes  on  to 
say — "In  the  original  suggestion  in 
Notes  and  Queries,  there  is  no  pre- 
sumption of  surplusage  ;  the  word 
'  it '  is  understood  in  relation  to  la- 
bours." So  that  this  is  the  position 
of  Notes  and  Queries :  he  is  asked — 
Has  the  word  "  it "  ever  been  left  out 
of  a  certain  line  in  Shakespeare  ?  Yes, 
answers  lie,  it  was  left  out  in  a  read- 
ing proposed  in  our  volumes  three 
years  ago,  and  identical  with  one  lately 

Published  in  Blackwood — the  only  dif- 
srence,  he  adds,  sotto  voce,  between 
the  two  readings  being,  that  in  ours 
the  word  "  it "  is  not  left  out,  while  in 
Blackwood^s  it  is  ! 

So  that,  after  all,  our  whole  offence 
consists  in  not  having  been  anticipated 
in  this  reading  by  Notes  and  Queries. 
But  we  cannot  help  that.  Why  should 
he  punish  us  for  his  own  want  of  sa- 
gacity ?  We  appeal  to  an  impartial 
public  to  take  up  the  cause  of  iu- 
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jured  innocence  against  this  oppressor, 
throughout  whose  pages  we  observe  a 
good  deal  of  nibbling  at  the  text  of 
Shakespeare.  The  teeth-marks  of  the 
little  vermin  are  just  perceptible  on 
the  bark  of  that  gigantic  trunk ;  and 
the  traces  which  they  leave  behind 
are  precisely  such  as  a  mouse  might 
make  upon  a  cheese  the  size  of  Ben 
Lomond.  But  we  have  not,  like 
Shakespeare,  the  hide  of  a  tree  or  a 
rhinoceros ;  nor  are  we,  like  him,  a 
mountain  three  thousand  feet  high. 
The  small  incisor  has  consequently 
grazed  our  outer  cuticle,  and  we 
should  like  to  know  what  can  have 
provoked  our  puny  assailant  to  ques- 
tion,— not  our  competency  to  review 
the  old  MS.  corrector,  for  this  too  he 
does,  and  this  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  do ;  his  doing  it  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  have  no  concern — but  to 
impeach  our  disposition  to  deal  fairly 
and  honestly  towards  himself  and  all 
others  interested  in  the  new  readings. 
This,  we  say,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to 
do  without  very  good  cause  being 
shown.  Most  gladly,  to  get  rid  of 
the  little  nibbler,  would  we  have 
given  up  to  him  this  reading,  and 
any  other  pittances  of  the  kind,  to 
increase  his  small  stock  in  trade. 
But  he  cannot  make  out  any  title  to 
the  reading.  He  tries,  indeed,  hard 
to  believe  that  it  is  actually  his — he 
coaxes  it  to  come  to  him,  he  whistles 
to  it,  but  no — the  reading  knows  its 
own  master,  and  will  not  go  near  him ; 
whereupon  he  gets  angry,  and  bites 
us.  He  charges  us  with  finding  it 
convenient  to  ignore  his  wisdom — that 
is,  with  being  ignorant  of  something 
in  his  pages,  which,  however,  he 
confesses  is  not  to  be  found  within 
any  of  their  four  corners.  But  even 
supposing  that  all  which  Notes  and 
Queries  implies  we  are  guilty  of 
could  be  made  out — only  conceive 
its  being  convenient  for  a  man  not 
to  know — that  is,  to  pretend  ignor- 
ance— of  something  which  may  have 
been  written  on  Shakespeare,  or  on 
any  other  subject,  by  these  commen- 
tators on  "  Here  we  go,  up,  up,  up," 
&c. !  There  is  a  complication  of  ab- 
surdity in  the  idea  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  unravel,  and  which  defies  all 
power  of  face.  For  one  of  themselves 
to  have  said  that  it  might  be  conveni- 
ent for  a  man  to  know  and  profit  by 
their  small  sayings  and  doings,  would 
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have  been  ludicrous  enough ;  but  how 
any  man  should  find  a  convenience — 
that  is  to  say,  an  advantage — in  not 
knowing,  or  rather  in  pretending  not 
to  know,  how  this  innocent  people  are 
employing  themselves — this  is  a  con- 
ception which,  in  point  of  naivete, 
appears  to  us  to  be  unequalled  by  any- 
thing out  of  ^Esop's  Fables.  How 
would  it  do  for  them  to  call  them- 
selves u  Gnats  and  Queries?'1'1  We 
recommend  that  new  reading  to  their 
consideration. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this 
small  community  is  so  very  innocent 
after  all.  Connected  with  this  very 
reading,  "  Most  busy,"  &c.,  they  have 
been  guilty  of  as  much  mala  fides  as 
can  be  concentrated  upon  a  point  so 
exceedingly  minute.  To  propose  a 
new  reading  without  having  the  re- 
motest conception  of  its  meaning,  is  to 
deserve  no  very  great  credit  as  a  cri- 
tic ;  yet  this  is  what'Gnats  and  Queries 
has  done.  He  (or  one  of  his  many 
pin-heads  symbolised  by  A.  E.  B.), 
saw  (Gnats  and  Queries,  vol.  ii.  p.  338) 
that  the  construction  of  the  line  was, 
"  Most  busy,  when  least  I  do  it" — or, 
as  he  explains  it,  "  Most  busy,  when 
least  employed."  But  how  does  he  ex- 
plain that,  again  ? — he  actually  makes 
the  word  "  busy  "  apply  to  Ferdinand's 
thoughts.  He  says,  "Is  it  not  those 
delicious  thoughts  (of  Miranda)  '  most 
busy'  in  the  pauses  of  (Ferdinand's) 
labour,  making  those  pauses  still  more 
refreshing  and  renovating  ?  "  So  it 
seems  that  the  thoughts  of  Miranda 
refresh,  not  Ferdinand's  labours,  but 
his  idleness;  and  that  he  is  "most 
busy"  in  thinking  upon  her,  not  when 
he  is  hardest  at  work,  but  when  he 
is  sitting  with  his  hands  across.  As 
if  that  circumstance  would  have  been 
any  motive  for  him  to  go  to  work : 
it  would  have  been  the  very  contrary. 
It  would  have  kept  him  from  his  la- 
bour. If  this  be  not  the  most  senseless 
reversal  of  Shakespeare's  plain  mean- 
ing ever  proposed  by  any  mole-eyed 
interpreter,  we  promise  to  eat  Mr  Col- 
lier's old  MS.  corrector  without  salt. 
Yet  A.  E.  B.  claims  to  himself  credit 
for  having,  to  some  extent,  antici- 
pated our  new  reading;  to  the  ex- 
tent, that  is,  of  seeing  that  the  word 
when  should  be  placed  (in  construing) 
before  the  word  least.  But  what  does 
that  signify,  when  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest inkling  of  the  meaning  ?  More 
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than  that.  The  true  and  only  mean- 
ing of  the  line  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plained in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for 
August  last,  p.  186.  A.  E.  B.  has  seen 
that  explanation — yet  he  still  not  only 
takes  credit  for  the  new  reading,  but 
he  makes  no  apology  for  his  antece- 
dent senselessness.  We  call  that  mala 
fides.  And  further,  he  aggravates  the 
criminality  of  his  dulness  by  referring 
to  a  passage  in  Cicero  (quoted  in 
Gnats  and  Queries,  vol.  iii.  p.  229), 
which  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
reading,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw 
the  reader  off  the  true  scent.  Alto- 
gether, for  so  small  a  matter,  this  is 
as  complicated  a  case  of  stupidity, 
and  of  something  worse,  as  ever  came 
tinder  the  notice  of  the  public.  We 
may  just  add,  what  we  only  recently 
discovered,  that  Mr  Collier  had  in- 
serted the  original  text  of  the  line, 
"  Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it,"  in 
his  edition  of  Shakespeare  published 
some  ten  years  ago ;  but  then  he  de- 
serves just  as  little  credit  for  this  as 
A.  E.  B.  does ;  because  his  note,  as 
might  very  easily  be  shown,  and  as 
will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who 
reads  it  along  with  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine, p.  186,  is  directly  at  variance 
with  his  text. 

But  we  have  kept  the  old  Cor- 
rector too  long  waiting.  Begging 
pardon,  we  shall  now  attend  to  his 
interests,  taking  him  mildly  in  hand, 
— at  least  at  first. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS. — Act  I.  Scene 
2. — To  change  "set  abroad"  into  set 
abroach  may  be  permissible  ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary.  In  the  following  line 
{Act  II.  Scene  1)  the  alteration  is  most 
decidedly  for  the  worse : — 

"  The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and 
dull." 

"  Dreadful"  is  altered  by  the  MS.  cor- 
rector to  dreadless — a  very  unpoetical, 
indeed  senseless  substitution. 

We  cannot  accept  the  corrector's 
rhyming  phraseology  in  Act  II.  Scene2. 
No  man  has  any  business  to  rewrite 
Shakespeare  after  this  fashion.  The 
liberty  which  this  scourer  of  the  old 
text  here  takes  with  the  play  is  just 
another  of  the  numerous  proofs  that 
his  design  was,  not  to  restore  their 
language,  but  merely  to  popularise  it. 
Dine,  however,  for  "  drive,"  in  the 
line, 
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"  The  hounds 

Should    drive    upon    thy    new  transformed 
limbs,"  (Act  II.  Scene  3) 

is  a  very  sensible  emendation,  and  one 
which  we  are  disposed  to  recommend 
for  the  text,  "drive"  being  very 
probably  a  misprint.  Possibly  also 
u  breeder"  {Act  IV.  Scene%)  may  be 
a  misprint  for  burthen,  which  the  cor- 
rector proposes,  and  to  which  we  have 
no  very  great  objection.  The  best 
part  of  the  change  of  the  words,  "Not 
far  one  Muliteus"  into  "  not  far  hence 
Muli  lives,"  is  due  to  Steevens :  the 
MS.  corrector's  contribution  being 
very  unimportant. 

Act  IV.  Scene  4. — The  flow  of  the 
following  line,  as  printed  in  the  com- 
mon editions,  is  much  more  easy  and 
idiomatic, 

"  My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  rightful  gods," 

than  the  corrector's  substitution — 
"  My  lords,  you  know,  the  rightful  gods  no 

Nothing  further  of  any  mark  or  like- 
lihood presents  itself  in  the  corrections 
of  this  play.  The  emendations  are 
generally  insignificant ;  but  in  one  in- 
stance, and  perhaps  two,  they  may 
deserve  some  approbation. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. — Act  I.  Scene 
1. — We  never  can  accept  puffed  in 
lieu  of  "  purged  "  in  the  lines — 
"  Love  is  a  smoke,  made  with  the  fume  of 

sighs, 
Beingpwr^r'c?,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes." 

Urged,  as  proposed  by 'Johnson,  is 
infinitely  better  than  puffed;  but  no 
change  is  required. 

In  the  following  lines,  the  MS.  cor- 
rector's amendment  seems  to  us  to  be 
no  improvement  either  upon  the  com- 
mon or  the  original  text.  The  text 
of  the  quarto  1597  is  this  (Romeo  is 
speaking  of  Rosaline) — 

"  She'll  not  be  hit 

With  Cupid's  arrow  ;  she  hath  Dian's  wit, 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak   childish   bow  she   lives 
uncharm''d)" 

that  is,  disenchanted.  The  ordinary 
reading  is  "  unharm'd"  for  "  uncharm- 
ed,"  and  it  affords  a  very  excellent 
and  obvious  sense.  The  MS.  cor- 
rector proposes  encharmed — i.  e.  en- 
chanted. But  if  any  one  is  dissatis- 
fied with  "unharmed,"  we  think  he 
will  do  more  wisely  to  fall  back  on  the 
primitive  reading,  rather  than  espouse 
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the  MS.  corrector's  emendation.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  say  that  a  per- 
son is  disenchanted  from  the  power 
of  love  by  the  shield  of  chastity,  than 
to  say  that  she  is  enchanted  therefrom 
by  means  of  that  protection. 

The  following  remark  by  Mr  Collier 
puzzles  us  excessively.  /Scene  4,  in 
the  fine  description  of  Queen  Mab,  this 
line  occurs — 

"  Sometime    she    gallops  o'er    a    courtier's 
nose." 

But  "courtiers"  have  been  already 
mentioned.  "To  avoid  this  repeti- 
tion," says  Mr  Collier,  "Pope  read 

*  lawyer's  nose ;'  but  while  shunning 
one  defect  he  introduced  another,  for 
though  the  double  mention  of  '  cour- 
tiers '  is  thus  avoided,  it  occasions  the 
double  mention  of  lawyers.    In  what 
way,  then,  does  the  old  corrector  take 
upon  himself  to  decide  the  question  ? 
He  treats  the  -second  *  courtiers '  as  a 
misprint  for  a  word  which,  when  care- 
lessly written,  is  not  very  dissimilar — 

*  Some  time  she  gallops  o'er  a  counsellor's 

nose, 
And  then  he  dreams  of  smelling  out  a  suit.' 

That  counsellors"  continues  Mr  Col- 
lier, "and  their  interest  in  suits  at 
court,  should  be  thus  ridiculed,  cannot 
be  thought  unnatural."  But  are  not 
counsellors  lawyers?  and  is  not  this 
precisely  the  same  blunder  as  that 
which  Mr  Collier  condemns  Pope  for 
having  fallen  into?  Surely  Queen 
Mab  must  have  been  galloping  to 
some  purpose  over  Mr  Collier's  nob, 
when  he  forgot  himself  thus  marvel- 
lously. It  seems  that  there  must  be 
a  repetition,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
to  let  it  fall  on  the  word  "courtiers" 
than  on  the  word  "  lawyers,"  or  its 
synonym,  counsellors,' — for  "  cour- 
tiers "  is  the  original  text. 

Act  II.  Scene  2. — We  are  so  wedded 
to  the  exquisite  lines  about  "  the 
winged  messenger  of  heaven," 

"  When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air," 

that  it  is  with  the  utmost  unwilling- 
ness we  consent  even  to  the  smallest 
change  in  their  expression.  But  it 
seems  that  "lazy-puffing"  (an  evi- 
dent misprint)  is  the  reading  of  the 
old  editions ;  and  this  goes  far  to 
prove  that  lazy-passing  (the  MS.  cor- 
rection) is  the  genuine  word — the 
long  IT  having  been  mistaken  by  the 
compositor  for  ff.  Although  as  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  perhaps  of  association, 
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we  prefer  "  lazy- pacing,"  still  lazy- 
passing  is  very  good,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  it  is  the  authentic 
reading.  We  agree  also  with  Mr  Col- 
, Her  in  thinking  that  "  unbusied  youth" 
for  "  unbruised  youth  "  (Act  II.  Scene 
3)  comes,  as  he  says,  "within  the 
class  of  extremely  plausible  emenda- 
tions." "  Weak  dealing"  (scene  4),  in 
the  mouth  of  the  nurse,  may  very  well 
be  a  malapropism  for  "  wicked  deal- 
ing," and  therefore  the  text  ought  not 
to  be  disturbed.  The  MS.  corrector 
is,  perhaps,  right  in  his  alteration  of 
the  line  about  Juliet's  cheeks  (Scene 
5),  where  the  nurse  says — 

"  They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news." 

For  "  straight  at  any,"  he  reads, 
"  straightway  at  my."  But  the  point 
would  require  further  consideration 
before  the  change  can  be  recommend- 
ed, with  certainty,  for  the  text. 

Act  III.  Scene  2. — In  this  scene 
there  occurs  one  of  the  most  disputed 
passages  in  the  whole  of  Shakespeare, 
and  one  on  which  conjectural  emen- 
dation and  critical  explanation  have 
expended  all  the  resources  both  of 
their  ingenuity  and  their  stupidity, 
without  reaching  any  very  memorable 
result,  except  in  one  instance,  which 
we  are  about  to  mention  with  hearty 
commendation.  The  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  lines  where  Juliet 
says  — 

"  Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing 

night, 

That  Runaway's* eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms  untalked  of  and  unseen." 

Who  is  "Runaway"?  He  is  a  prin- 
ter's (not  devil  but)  blunder,  says  the 
old  corrector;  we  should  read  ene- 
mies. Those  may  read  enemies  who 
choose.  We  certainly  shall  not — no, 
not  even  at  the  bidding  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria herself.  We  shall  not  turn  our- 
selves into  a  goose  to  please  the 
ghost  of  an  old  amateur  play-correc- 
tor, though  he  should  keep  rapping 
at  us  till  his  knuckles  are  worn  out. 
Read  Rumourers,  says  Mr  Singer. 
No,  Mr  Singer,  we  will  not  read  Ru- 
mourers.  Read  this  thing,  and  read 
that  thing,  say  other  wise  authorities  : 
no,  gentlemen,  we  shall  not  read  any- 
thing except  what  Shakespeare  wrote, 
and  we  know  for  certain  that  the 
word  which  he  wrote  was  "  Run- 
away's," just  as  it  stands  in  the  books ; 
for  we  learnt  this  from  a  medium ; — • 
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yes,  and  the  medium  was  the  Rev. 
Mr  Halpin,  who,  in  the  "  Shakespeare 
Society's  Papers, "vol.  ii.,  has  proved 
to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the  text 
calls  for,  and  indeed  admits  of,  no 
alteration.  There  could  not  be  a 
happier- chosen  or  more  expressive 
word  than  "  Runaway's,"  as  here 
employed. 

Mr  Halpin  rather  fritters  away  his 
argument,  and  is  not  very  forcible ; 
but,  coupled  with  one's  own  reflec- 
tions, he  is  altogether  convincing. 
The  salient  points  of  the  argument 
may  be  presented  shortly  as  follows : 
First,  ''Runaway"  holds  the  text: 
he  has  the  title  which  accrues  from 
actual  possession.  Secondly,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Runaway  is 
the  general  and  classical  sobriquet 
for  "  Cupid."  Thirdly,  Cupid  was  a 
most  important  personage  in  all  epi- 
thalamia.  Fourthly,  important  char- 
acter though  he  was,  he  could  not  be 
altogether  depended  on  for  secresy; 
and  therefore,  fifthly,  it  was  highly 
desirable,  for  various  considerations 
(at  least  so  thought  Juliet),  that  the 
night  should  be  so  dark  that  even 
Cupid  should  not  be  able  to  see  very 
far  beyond  the  point  of  his  own  nose ; 
in  order,  sixthly,  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  tell  tales,  or  "  talk"  of  what 
he  had  "  seen." 

That  is  the  first  or  main  portion  of 
the  argument.  It  proceeds  on  the  sup- 
position that  Cupid  has  eyes.  In  that 
case,  says  Juliet,  it  will  be  highly 
proper  that  he  should  "wink;"  and  as 
there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  little 
rascal  will  do  so,  unless  he  cannot 
see,  it  is  further  highly  desirable  that 
the  night  should  be  as  black  as  the 
brows  of  John  Nox  himself.  The  se- 
cond and  merely  auxiliary  part  of  the 
argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  Cupid  has  no  eyes — "  Or,"  says 
Juliet,  a  little  farther  on — "  or  if  Love 
(i.e.  Cupid)  be  blind;"  why,  then,  so 
much  the  better;  "it  best  agrees 
with  night ; "  in  other  ^  ords,  a  blind 
Cupid  is  fully  a  safer  master  of  cere- 
monies than  is,  all  things  considered, 
one  that  can  see. 

Finally,  supposing  the  Cupid  here 
referred  to,  to  be  not  a  blind  but  a 
seeing  one,  will  any  person  inform  us 
what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
"  winking  Cupids"  spoken  of  in  Gym- 
beline,  II.  4,  unless  "  winking"  was, 
at  times,  a  very  important  duty  on 
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the  part  of  this  functionary?  Unless 
this  was  part  of  his  office,  the  words 
referred  to  have  no  meaning  what- 
ever. It  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  our  poets,  and  also  by 
the  world  at  large,  as  highly  becom- 
ing— indeed,  as  absolutely  necessary 
— that  a  seeing  Cupid  should  pos- 
sess a  marvellous  alacrity  in  "  wink- 
ing," brought  about  either  by  his  own 
sense  of  the  essential  fitnesses  of 
things,  or  by  what  some  moralists 
have  termed  the  feeling  of  propri- 
ety, or  by  the  darkness  of  the  cir- 
cumambient night.  The  latter  was 
the  interposing  medium  to  which 
Juliet  chiefly  trusted.  Who  can  now 
doubt  that  Cupid  is  "  Runaway,"  and 
that  "Runaway"  was  Shakespeare's 
word  ?  We  have  omitted  to  say  any- 
thing in  explanation  of  the  classical 
nickname.  One  word  may  suffice. 
The  urchin  was  constantly  running 
away  from  the  apron-strings  of  his 
mother  t  Venus,  and  getting  himself 
into  scrapes. 

Act  III.  Scene  5. — The  MS.  altera- 
tion of  "brow"  into  bow  is  by  no 
means  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
lines  where  Romeo  says — 

"  I'll  say  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow." 

Why  should  "Cynthia's  brow"  be 
not  as  unexceptionable  an  expression 
as  the  "  morning's  eye  "  ?  To  take  the 
words,  "  These  are  news  indeed !  " 
from  Juliet,  and  to  give  them  to  Lady 
Capulet,  is  to  spoil  the  consistency  of 
the  dialogue.  This  alteration  proves 
that  the  old  corrector  has  been  no 
very  attentive  student  of  his  great 
master.  Lady  Capulet  says  to  her 
daughter  Juliet — 

"  But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl."" 

She  then  informs  her  that  the  gallant 
Count  Paris  is  to  make  her  a  joyful 
bride  "  early  next  Thursday  morn." 
Juliet  protests  against  the  match,  and 
winds  up  by  exclaiming,  "  These  are 
news  indeed ! " — the  most  natural  and 
appropriate  observation  which  could 
be  made  in  the  circumstances.  Yet 
Mr  Collier  calls  the  MS.  correction 
which  assigns  these  words  to  Lady 
Capulet  a  "judicious  arrangement." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. — Becoming  love  for 
"  becomed  love,"  is  a  specimen  of  the 
corrector's  system  of  modernising  the 
text. 
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Act  V.  Scene  1.— "If  I  may  trust," 
says  Romeo, 

"  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams   presage   some  joyful   news   at 
hand." 

The  MS.  corrector  reads— 
"  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  death  of  sleep," 
which  Mr  Collier  defends  on  the  ground 
of  what  follows  in  Romeo's  speech : — 

"  I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead, 
(Strange  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave 

to  think,) 

And  breath 'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips 
That  I  revived — and  was  an  emperor." 

But  if  the  "  death,"  of  which  the  cor- 
rector supposes  Romeo  to  speak,  has 
any  reference  to  the  death  of  which  he 
has  dreamt,  what  a  ludicrous  and  un- 
meaning epithet  the  word  "flatter- 
ing" is!  Flattering  death!  Why 
flattering?  It  is  the  most  senseless 
adjunct  that  could  be  employed  in  the 
place.  It  was  his  revival  from  death 
by  the  kisses  of  Juliet  that  formed  the 
"  flattering  "  part  of  his  dream.  This 
emendation,  therefore,  must  be  dis- 
missed as  a  most  signal  failure.  Mr 
Singer's  suggestion,  though  not  neces- 
sary, is  better.  He  reads,  "  the  flat- 
tering soother  sleep."  But  the  text 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  as  it  is. 
"  The  flattering  truth  of  sleep"  merely 
means— the  pleasing  truth  promised 
to  me  in  dreams. 

Scene  3. — We  conclude  our  obser- 
vation on  this  play  with  the  remark, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  changing  "outrage"  into  outcry 
in  the  line  where  the  Prince  says — 

"  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while." 

All  who  are  present  have  been  driven 
nearly  distracted  by  the  tragedies  they 
are  called  upon  to  witness,  and  there- 
fore the  meaning  undoubtedly  is — 
"  seal  up  the  mouth  of  distraction  for 
a  while," 

"  Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities." 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. — Act  I.  Scenel. 
—The  commentators  have  been  very 
generally  at  fault  in  their  dealings 
with  the  following  line.  The  cynical 
Apemantus  says — 

"  Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord ! 

Timon. — What  wouldst  thou  do  then,  Ape- 
mantus ? 

Apejnantus. — Even  as  Apemantus  does  now 
— hate  a  lord  with  my  heart. 

Timon.— What,  thyself? 


Apemantus. — Ay. 
Timon.— Wherefore  ? 


Apemantus. — That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to 
be  a  lord." 

Warburton  proposed,  "  that  I  had 
so  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lord."  Monk 
Mason  suggested,  "that  I  had  an 
angry  wish  to  be  a  lord."  The  MS. 
corrector,  combining  these  two  read- 
ings, gives  us,  "  that  I  had  so  hungry 
a  wish  to  be  a  lord."  Dr  Johnson  says, 
"The  meaning  may  be — I  should  hate 
myself  for  patiently  enduring  to  be  a 
lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expressed. 
Perhaps  some  happy  change  may  set 
it  right.  I  have  tried  and  can  do  no- 
thing, yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with 
Dr  Warburton."  Warburton's  emen- 
dation is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
MS.  corrector's — and  therefore  we  have 
Dr  Johnson's  verdict  against  its  acl- 
missibility.  His  own  interpretation  is 
unquestionably  right,  although  he  gave 
it  with  great  hesitation.  No  change 
whatever  is  required.  The  passage 
is  perfectly  plain  if  we  take  "  to  be" 
as  standing  for  "in  being."  "That 
I  had  no  angry  wit  in  being  a  lord." 
It  is  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  my  life 
to  cherish  a  savage  disposition;  but 
in  consenting  to  be  a  lord  I  should 
show  that  I  had  in  a  great  measure 
foregone  this  moroseness  of  nature — 
and  therefore  "  I  should  hate  myself, 
because  I  could  have  had  no  angry  wit, 
no  splenetic  humour  upon  me,  when  I 
consented  to  be  a  lord." 

Scene  2.— Dr  Delius  (of  whom  fa- 
vourable mention  has  been  made  in 
our  second  article^  deals  very  sensibly 
with  the  following  case.  "  At  Timon's 
table,"  says  he,  "Apemantus  declares 
himself  to  be  a  water-drinker,  because 
water,  unlike  strong  drink,  never  leads 
a  man  into  crime.  He  says — 

'  Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner; 
Honest  water,  which  never  left  a  man  in  the 
mire.' 

The  old  corrector,  hankering  after 
rhymes,  changes  '  sinner'  into  fire. 
But  had  Apemantns  indulged  in  such 
an  unutterable  platitude  at  Timon's 
banquet,  as  the  remark  that  water  was 
not  fire,  the  rest  of  the  guests  would 
most  assuredly  have  turned  him  to 
the  door.  What  shall  we  say  when 
we  find  Mr  Collier  seriously  believing 
that  Shakespeare's  word  was  fire!'1'1* 
Well  done,  Doctor! 
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Act  II.  Scene  2. — A  construction 
very  similar  to  the  one  we  lately  met 
with  (to  be,  for  in  being)  occurs  in  the 
following  lines,  which  certainly  require 
no  amendment.  Flavius,  Timon's 
steward,  complaining  of  his  master's 
extravagance,  says  that  he 

.    "  Takes  no  account 

How  things  go  from  him,  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.    Never  mind 
Was,  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

The  corrector  reads — 

"  Takes  no  account 

How  things  go  from  him,  no  reserve  ;  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue.     Never  mind 
Was  surely  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 

"  To  take  no  reserve"  is  surely  more 
awkard  and  ungrammatical  than  the 
language  which  Shakespeare  employs. 
And  as  for  the  substitution  surely,  it 
is  very  far  from  being  required.  The 
construction  is — never  did  a  mind  ex- 
ist, being  so  unwise,  in  order  to  be  so 
kind. 

These  two  lines  as  amended  by  the 
old  corrector — 

"  He  did  reprove  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  did  but  move  an  argument," 

seem  to  be  an  improvement  upon 

"  He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  did  but  prove  an  argument." 

The  old  copies  read  "  behoove."  But 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  alter  the  re- 
ceived text  without  further  delibera- 
tion. We  cannot  accept  Mr  Singer's 
behood. 

Act  IV.  Scene  2.— Flavius,  when 
his  master  is  ruined,  moralises  thus, 
"  O,  the  fierce  wretchedness  that  glory  brings 

us! 

Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  ex- 
empt, 

Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  com- 
pounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnished  friends." 

If  the  expression  of  these  verses  be 
somewhat  elliptical,  they  are  quite  in- 
telligible, and  the  MS.  corrector  cer- 
tainly does  not  improve  them.  He 
writes  the  four  last  lines  thus — 

"  Who'd  be  so  mocked  with  glory,  as  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship,  and  revive 
To  have  his  pomp  and  all  state  comprehends, 
But  only  painted  like  his  varnished  friends." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "to  be  so 
mocked  with  glory  as  to  live  but  in  a 
dream  of  friendship  ?"  A  man  may 
be  so  mocked  with  glory  as  to  live 
only  in  a  dream  of  glory.  But  a 


dream  of  friendship  is  nonsense — or, 
rather,  the  change  of  "  or"  into  as, 
makes  nonsense  of  the  passage.  The 
other  changes  are  not  so  irrational, 
but  they^are  quite  unnecessary,  and 
cannot,  in  any  respect,  be  recom- 
mended for  the  text. 

Scene3.—  To  change  "  a  bawd"  into 
abhorred,  as  the  MS.  corrector  has 
done,  proves  that  he  was  unable  to 
construe  the  English  language.  We 
shall  merely  refer  our  readers  to  Dr 
Johnson's  note  on  the  place,  which 
explains  it  thoroughly. 

In  this  same  scene  Timon  rebukes 
Apemantus  in  these  terms— 

"  Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  fortune's  tender 
arm 

With  favour  never  clasp 'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 

Had'st  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  pro- 
ceeded • 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  af- 
fords 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,  thou  would'st  have  plung'd 
thyself 

In  general  riot." 

Mr  Collier  writes,  "  *  The  passive 
drugs'  of  the  world  surely  cannot  be 
right.  Timon  is  supposing  the  rich  and 
luxurious  to  be,  as  it  were,  sucking 
freely  at  the  'passive  dugs'  of  the 
world,  and  an  emendation  in  manu- 
script which  merely  strikes  out  the 
superfluous  letter  supports  this  view 
of  the  passage,  and  renders  needless 
Monk  Mason's  somewhat  wild  conjec- 
ture in  favour  of  drudges."  Reader, 
look  out  the  word  "  drug"  in  John- 
son's Dictionary — a  work  which  does 
not  deal  much  in  wild  conjectures,  and 
which,  whatever  its  disparagers  may 
say,  is  still  the  best  authority  going  for 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  English 
language — and  you  will  find  that  one 
of  the  meanings  of  "  drug"  is  drudge. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  drugge 
is  the  old  way  of  spelling  drudge^  and 
just  as  little  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
"  drugs"  in  the  passage  before  us 
means  drudges.  To  "  command"  the 
dugs  of  the  world,  would  indeed  be  a 
wild  way  of  speaking. 

Scene  4. — In  the  following  lines, 
where  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  right 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  living  for 
the  crimes  of  the  dead,  Shakespeare 
writes, 

"  All  have  not  offended  ; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  those  that  are,  revenge." 

For  "  not  square"  the  new  reading  is 
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u  is't  not  severe."  This  smacks  very 
decidedly  of  more  modern  times — and 
is  a  marked  instance  of  our  corrector's 
attempt  to popularisehis author.  "Not 
square"  of  course  means  not  just. 

JULIUS  C.ESAR. — Act  I.  Scene  2. — 
In  his  comments  on  the  corrections  of 
this  play  Mr  Collier  makes  an  unfor- 
tunate commencement.  He  says,  "The 
two  following  lines  have  always  been 
printed  thus — 

*  When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked 

of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  ivalks  encompassed  hut  one 

man?' 

This  reading  has  never,  we  believe, 
been  doubted."  No  man  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  examined  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  But  surely  Mr 
Collier  might  have  been  acquainted 
with  Theobald's  (1773),  and  the  com- 
mon variorum  (1785),  in  both  of  which 
*'  walls"  is  printed  in  the  text,  with- 
out a  word  of  comment,  as  requiring 
none.  Or  if  he  had  not  examined 
these  editions,  surely  his  remark  was 
somewhat  precipitate  that  "  walks" 
had  been  always  printed  in  the  text, 
and  had  never  been  doubted.  We 
have  never  seen  an  edition  containing 
u  walks" — but  we  shall  not  venture 
to  assert  that  no  such  edition  exists. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the 
change  of  "  walks"  "  into  walls"  is 
news  at  least  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
is  a  correction  which  every  child  would 
make  the  instant  the  passage  was  laid 
before  him. 

We  quote  the  following  from  Mr 
Collier  for  the  sake  of  the  remark 
with  which  it  concludes.  "  The  MS. 
corrector,"  he  says,  "  requires  us  to 
make  another  change  which  seems 
even  less  necessary,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  is  judicious : 

'  Brutus  had  rather  he  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us/ 

Under  such  hard  conditions,  sounds 
better,  followed  as  it  is  by  '  this 
time,'  but  this  is  perhaps  a  matter  of 
discretion,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  writer  of  the 
notes  might  not  here  be  indulging  his 
taste."  This  implies — and  there  are 
many  such  insinuations  throughout 
Mr  Collier's  book — that  we  have  the 
means  of  knowing  that  the  corrector 
did  not  exercise  merely  his  own  dis- 
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cretion,  in  the  majority  of  his  emen- 
dations, but  had  undoubted  authority 
for  his  cutting  and  carving  on  the  text. 
But  what  means  have  we  of  knowing 
this?  None  at  all.  Sometimes  the 
corrector  restores  the  readings  of  the 
old  quartos  and  of  the  folio  1623  ; 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  his  other 
corrections  have  any  guarantee  be- 
yond his  own  caprice.  There  is  no 
external  evidence  in  their  favour,  and 
their  manifest  inferiority  to  the  re- 
ceived text,  in  almost  every  instance 
of  importance,  shows  that  their  inter- 
nal evidence  is  just  as  defective.  In- 
deed, as  we  shall  by  and  by  see,  we 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that,  in 
almost  every  case,  the  old  corrector 
was  "  exercising  merely  his  own  dis- 
cretion," or  rather  indiscretion.  We 
admit  that  in  a  few  minor  instances  the 
changes  are  slightly  for  the  better, 
as,  for  instance,  the  alteration  of 
"  make "  into  mark  in  these  lines 
(Act  II.  Scene  1)— 

"  This  shall  mark 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious." 

But  wherever  our  corrector  attempts 
an  emendation  of  any  magnitude,  he, 
for  the  most  part — indeed,  we  may 
say  always  —  signally  fails,  as  has 
been  already  abundantly  shown  ;  and 
he  fails,  because  in  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  apparently  doubtful  cases 
out  of  every  thousand,  the  text  stands 
in  no  need  of  any  alteration. 

Act  III.  Scene  1. — How  vilely  vul- 
garised is  Caesar's  answer  to  Artemi- 
dorus  by  the  corrector's  way  of  put- 
ting it.  Artemidorus,  pressing  for- 
ward to  deliver  his  warning  to  Caesar, 
says, 

"  Mine's  a  suit 
That  touches  Caesar  nearer." 

Caesar's  dignified  answer  is, 

"  What   touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last 

served." 

The  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the 
MS.  corrector  are, 
"That  touches  us?   ourself  shall  be  last 

served." 

The  taste  of  this  new  reading  will  not 
find  many  approvers,  we  should  think, 
when  it  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  old. 

Perhaps  the  corrector  is  right  in 
giving  the  words,  "  Are  we  all  ready," 
to  Casca,  instead  of  Caesar,  to  whom 
they  are  usually  assigned  ;  but  Ritson 
had  long  ago  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  the  change.  We  can  accept  crouch- 
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ings  in  place  of  coucliings.  "  Law  of 
•children"  for  "  love  of  children,"  has 
been  already  recommended  by  Dr 
Johnson. 

Act  IV.  Scene  3.— For  "  new-add- 
ed," Mr  Singer  suggests  new-aided, 
which  is  certainly  much  better  than 
the  MS.  correction  new -hearted ;  but 
no  change  is  necessary. 

Act  V.  Scene  1.— The  old  reading, 
•"  sword  of  traitors,"  is  infinitely  better 
than  the  new,  "  word  of  traitors." 
"  Forward"  for  "former"  is  another 
instance  of  the  corrector's  attempts  to 
modernise  the  text.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  term  for  "time."  We 
admit,  however,  that  "  those  high 
powers  "  reads  better  than  "  some  high 
powers." 

At  the  close  of  the  play,  Antony 
says  of  Brutus, 

"  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all, 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Csesar  ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them." 

We  are  told  to  read, 

"  He  only  in  a  generous  honest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all." 

This,  however,  is  not  Shakespeare 
speaking  his  own  language,  but 
Shakespeare  popularised.  "  A  general 
honest  thought"  is  a  comprehensive 
honest  thought ;  and  we  may  be  ab- 
solutely certain  that  "  general"  is  the 
poet's  word.  If  the  MS.  corrector 
could  be  brought  to  life  and  examined, 
we  are  convinced  he  would  admit  that 
he  was  merely  adapting  Shakespeare 
to  his  own  notions  of  the  taste  and 
capacities  of  a  popular  assembly. 

MACBETH. — Act  I.  Scene  1. — When 
Ross  enters  suddenly,  with  tidings  of 
the  victory  gained  by  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  over  the  Norwegians,  Lenox 
-exclaims, 

*'  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  !    so 

should  he  look 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange." 

A  hypercritical  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  words,  "  seems  to  speak," 
inasmuch  as  Ross  has  not  yet  spoken. 
Dr  Johnson,  deserted  for  a  moment 
by  his  usual  good  sense,  would  read, 
"  that  teems  to  speak."  "  He  looks 
like  one  that  is  big  with  something  of 
importance  "  —  a  phrase  savouring 
much  more  of  the  great  lexicographer 
than  of  the  great  poet.  The  MS. 


corrector  proposes,  "  that  comes  to 
speak."  This  is  very  flat  and  pro- 
saic. Mr  Singer  says  that  "  seems  is 
to  be  received  in  its  nsual  sense  of 
appears.'11  This  is  worse  and  worse. 
Malone  long  ago  informed  us  that  "  to 
speak  "  stood  for  about  to  speak,"  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  right.  "  To 
speak"  is  not  the  present,  but  the 
future  infinitive.  "  So  should  he  look 
that  seems  on  the  point  of  speaking 
things  strange."  No  change  is  re- 
quired. 

Scene  4. —  The  king,  on  meeting 
Macbeth  after  his  victory  over  the 
rebels,  thus  expresses  his  obligations 
to  him, 

"  Would  thou  had'st  less  deserved, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  pay- 
ment 
Might  have  been  mine." 

We  believe  the  meaning  of  this  to  be, 
"  that  the  larger  share,  both  of  Jlianks 
and  payment,  might  have  come  from 
my  side.  As  it  is,  I  still  owe  you 
more  than  you  can  ever  owe  me." 
To  change  "mine"  into  more  is  quite 
uncalled  for. 

Scene  5. — The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses blankness  for  "blanket,"  in  the 
lines  where  Lady  Macbeth,  revolving 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  says, 

"  Come,  thick  night, 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it 

makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 

night, 
To  cry,  Hold !  hold  !  " 

The  darkness  prayed  for  is  the  thick- 
est that  can  be  procured,  and  there- 
fore the  word  "  blanket"  is  highly  ap- 
propriate. It  has  a  stifling  effect  on 
the  imagination,  which  the  general 
term  blankness  has  not. 

Scene  7. — The  next  alteration  pro- 
posed seems  to  us  to  be  a  case  of  great 
doubt  and  difficulty — one  in  which  a 
good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Macbeth  says  to  his 
lady,  who  is  pressing  him  strongly  to 
commit  the  murder, 

"  Pr'ythee,  peace, 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man, 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 
Lady  M.— What  beast  was't,  then, 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man, 
And  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you. 

would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man/' 
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The  MS.  corrector,  changing  one  letter, 
converts  "beast"  into  boast,  where- 
upon Mr  Singer  says,  "  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  any  one  familiar 
with  the  poet,  as  Mr  Collier  tells  us 
he  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years, 
could  for  a  moment  entertain  the  ab- 
surd change  of  '  beast'  to  boast  in  this 
celebrated  passage  ?"  Here  Mr  Singer 
expresses  himself,  as  we  think,  a  great 
deal  too  strongly.  In  better  taste  is 
Mr  John  Forster's  defence  of  the  re- 
ceived reading.  He  says  (we  quote 
from  Mr  Dyce,  p.  124),  with  great 
good  sense  and  propriety,  "  Here  Mr 
Collier  reasons,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
without  sufficient  reference  to  the  con- 
text of  the  passage,  and  its  place  in 
the  scene.  The  expression  immedi- 
ately preceding,  and  eliciting  Lady 
Macbeth's  reproach,  is  that  in  which 
Macbeth  declares  that  he  dares  do  all 
that  may  become  a  man,  and  that  who 
dares  more  is  none.  She  instantly 
takes  up  that  expression — If  not  an 
affair  in  which  a  man  may  engage, 
what  beast  was  it  then  in  himself  or 
others  that  made  him  break  this  en- 
terprise to  her?  The  force  of  the 
passage  lies  in  that  contrasted  word, 
and  its  meaning  is  lost  by  the  proposed 
substitution."  We  admit  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  and  it,  together  with 
the  consideration  that  beast  is  the 
word  actually  in  possession  of  the 
text,  rather  inclines  us,  though  not 
without  much  hesitation,  to  prefer  the 
old  reading.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  the  contrast  of  the  beast  and  the 
man  may  have  been  an  accident  due 
to  the  carelessness,  or  perhaps  an 
alteration  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
printer.  There  is  to  our  feelings  a 
stronger  expression  of  contempt,  a 
m§je  natural,  if  not  a  fiercer  taunt  in 
boast  than  in  "  beast."  "  What  vain 
braggadocio  fit — what  swaggering  hu- 
mour was  it,  then,  that  made  you 
break  this  enterprise  to  me?"  There 
is  nothing  in  Mr  Dyce's  objection, 
that  Macbeth  had  not  previously 
vaunted  his  determination  to  murder 
Duncan.  He  certainly  had  broken 
the  project  to  his  wife  both  by  letter 
and  in  conversation,  and  that  pretty 
strongly  too,  as  is  evident  from  her 
words,  "Nor  time  nor  place  did  then 
adhere," that  is,  when  he  firstbroached 
the  subject,  "  yet  you  would  make 
both"— that  is,  you  would  make  both 


time  and  place  bend  to  the  furtherance 
of  your  design,  even  when  they  were 
not  in  themselves  ripe  and  suitable. 
And  even  though  Macbeth  had  not 
announced  his  project  in  a  boastful 
manner,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
lady,  disgusted  by  his  vacillation, 
should,  in  her  excited  state,  upbraid 
him  as  an  empty  boaster,  and  a  con- 
temptible poltroon.  .  Tried  by  their 
intrinsic  merits,  we  regard  "  boast " 
as  rather  the  better  reading  of  the 
two;  and  if  we  advocate  the  reten- 
tion of  "  beast,"  it  is  only  on  the 
ground  that  it,  too,  affords  a  very 
good  meaning,  and  is  de  facto  the 
text  of  the  old  folios. 

Act  111.  Scene  4.— The  following 
passage  has  occasioned  some  discus- 
sion among  the  commentators.  Mac- 
beth addresses  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 

"  Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  armed  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble  ;  or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  : 
If  trembling  I  inhibit,  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl." 

This  is  the  common  reading,  or  at  least 
was  so  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  "  Inhabit,"  says  Henley,  u  is 
the  original  reading,  and  it  needs  no 
alteration.  The  obvious  meaning  is — 
should  you  challenge  me  to  encounter 
you  in  the  desert,  and  I,  through  fear, 
remain  trembling  in  my  castle,  then 
protest  me,"  &c.  Home  Tooke  {Diver- 
sions ofPurley,  ii.  p.  55)  slightly  varies 
this  readingbypla'cingthe  comma  after 
then,  instead  of  after  inhabit. 

"  Dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword, 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then ;" — 

i.e.,  if  then  I  do  not  meet  thee  there ; 
if  trembling  I  stay  at  home,  or  within 
doors,  or  under  any  roof,  or  within 
any  habitation;  if,  when  you  call  me 
to  the  desert,  I  then  house  me,  or 
through  fear  hide  myself  from  thee  in 
any  dwelling — 
"  If  trembling  I  do  house  me  then,  protest  me," 

&c. 
Probably,  then,  the  best  reading  is, 

"  If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me,"  &c. 

At  any  rate,  the  MS.  corrector's  pro- 
saic substitution—"  if  trembling  I  ex- 
Mbit,"  i.e.,  if  I  show  any  symptoms  of 
trepidation,  cannot  be  listened  to  for 
a  moment. 
Act  IV.  Scene  1.— The  MS.  correc- 
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tor  alters  very  properly  "  Rebellious 
dead"  of  the  old  copies^  into 

"  Rebellion's  head  rise  never  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise." 

Theobald  had  got  the  length  of  chang- 
ing "  dead"  into  head,  but  the  altera- 
tion of  u  rebellious"  into  rebellion's  is 
due  to  the  old  corrector,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly an  improvement. 

When  Macbeth  has  resolved  to  seize 
Macduff 's  castle,  and  put  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  sword,  he  exclaims — 

"  This  deed  I'll  do  before  this  purpose  cool, 
But  no  more  sights!'''' 

The  MS.  corrector  proposes  flights, 
and  not  without  some  show  Of  reason. 
Macbeth  has  just  been  informed  that 
Macduff  has  fled  to  England,  and  the 
escape  has  evidently  discomposed  him, 
as  placing  beyond  his  reach  his  most 
deadly  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  is 
supposed  by  the  MS.  corrector  to  ex- 
claim, "  No  more  flights  !  I  must  take 
care  that  no  more  of  that  party  escape 
me."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mac- 
beth, a  minute  before,  has  been  in- 
veighing against  the  witches.  He 


"  Infected  he  the  air  whereon  they  ride, 
And  damned  all  that  trust  them  !  " 

So  that  u  But  no  more  sights"  may 
mean,  I  will  have  no  more  dealings 
with  these  infernal  hags.  The  word 
"  But"  seems  to  be  out  of  place  in 
connection  with  "flights" — and  there- 
fore we  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  old 
reading. 

Scene  3. — Malcolm,  speaking  of  him- 
self, says — 

"  In  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That  when  they  shall  he  opened,  hlack  Mac- 

heth 
Shall  seem  as  pure  as  snow." 

"  Here,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "  as  has 
been  said  on  many  former  occasions, 
4  opened'  affords  sense,  but  so  inferior 
to  that  given  by  the  correction  of  the 
folio  1632,  that  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  concluding  that  Shakespeare,  car- 
rying on  the  figure  suggested  by  the 
word  '  grafted'  as  applied  to  fruit, 
must  have  written — 

<That  when  they  shall   be   ripened,   black 

Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow.'  " 

But  does  not  Mr  Collier  see  that  the 
metaphor  is  one  which  does  not  turn 
upon  fruit  at  all,  but  that  it  turns  upon 
floivers?  And  who  ever  heard  of 


flowers  ripening?  That  the  allusion  is 
to  flowers  is  obvious  from  this,  that 
Malcolm's  vices  are  said  to  surpass 
Macbeth's  in  their  colour.  "  Com- 
pared with  me,  black  Macbeth  shall 
seem  as  pure  as  snow.'1'1  What  con- 
fusion of  ideas  can  have  put  fruit  into 
the  dunderhead  of  the  corrector,  and 
what  obliquity  of  judgment  should 
have  led  Mr  Collier  to  affirm,  that 
"  opened"  affords  a  sense  so  inferior 
to  ripened,  it  is  very  difficult  to  com- 
prehend. In  his  appendix,  Mr  Col- 
lier says,  "  an  objection  to  ripened  in- 
stead of  '  opened,'  may  be,  that  Mal- 
colm is  representing  these  '  particu- 
lars of  vice'  in  him  as  already  at  matu- 
rity." Not  at  all;  that  would  have 
been  no  objection.  His  vices  were 
immature,  but  their  immaturity  was 
that  of  flowers,  and  not  that  of  fruits. 
So  that  Mr  Collier  is  equally  at  fault  in 
his  reasons  for  and  in  his  reasons 
against  the  word  "  opened."  This  is 
not  pretty  in  a  man  who  has  some 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  Shakespearian  scholars  of  the 
day. 

The  MS.  corrector  in  no  way  re- 
deems his  character  by  suggesting  a 
decided  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the 
line  where  Macduff  says  to  Malcolm — 

"  You  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty." 

Head  enjoy,  says  the  corrector.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  "  convey  "  is  the 
right  word— only  we  had  better  punc- 
tuate the  line  thus, 

"  Convey  your  pleasures  in, — a  spacious 
plenty  ;" 

i.e.  Gather  them  in,  —  an  abundant 
harvest. 

Act  V.  Scene  2. — In  the  lines  in 
which  the  unsettled  condition  of  Mac- 
beth's mind  is  alluded  to,  the  corrector 
proposes  a  specious  though  far  from 
necessary  amendment. 

"  But  for  certain, 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule." 

TheMS.  correction  is  course;  i.e.  course 
of  action,  which  is  distempered  by  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  nerves.  But 
"  cause"  fits  the  place  perfectly  well, 
if  taken  for  his  affairs  generally, 
his  whole  system  of  procedure ;  and 
therefore  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
text  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Scene  3.  In  the  line  where  Macbeth 
says — 
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"  This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now," 

we  approve  of  the  substitution  of 
chair  for  "  cheer,"  as  proposed  long 
ago  by  Bishop  Percy,  and  now  se- 
conded by  the  MS.  corrector.  But 
we  see  no  good  reason  for  changing 
"  stuff"  into  grief,  in  the  line 
"  Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous 


Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

There  seems  to  have  been  but  little 
grief  on  the  part  either  of  the  tyrant 
or  his  lady ;  and  the  repetition  of 
"stuffed"  and  "stuff"  is  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Shakespeare. 

Scene  4.  Malcolm  says  of  Macbeth's 
followers — 

*'  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given, 
Both  more  and  less,  have  given  him  the 
revolt ;" 

that  is,  where  any  advantage  is  held 
out,  or  "  to  be  given"  to  them,  both 
strong  and  weak  desert  Macbeth's 
standard.  The  MS.  corrector  pro- 
poses "  advantage  to  be  gotten;  a  bet- 
ter reading,  which  has  been  often  sug- 
gested, is  "  advantage  to  be  gained," 
and  this  we  regard  as  more  suitable 
to  modern  notions ;  but  we  counsel 
no  change  in  the  text,  because  the  old 
reading  was  to  a  certainty  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare. 

The  latinism  of  farced,  i.e.,  stuffed 
out,  for  "  forced,"  has  not  a  shadow  of 
probability  in  its  favour.  Macbeth 
says  of  the  troops  opposed  to  him — 

K  Were  they  not  forced  with  those  that  should 

be  ours, 

We  might  have  met  them,  dareful,  beard  to 
beard.'1 

"  Forced,"  says  Mr  Singer  very  pro- 
perly, u  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  re-in- 
forced."  Neither  can  we  accept  quailed 
for  "  cooled,"  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  MS.  corrector,  in  these  lines 
where  Macbeth  says — 

"  The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have 

cooVd 

To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't." 

"  My  senses  would  have  cooled" — that 
is,  my  nerves  would  have  thrilled  with 
an  icy  shudder.  The  received  text  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

HAMLET. — Act  I.  Scene  2. — Incon- 
sistency with  the  verdict  just  given, 


we  must  pronounce  the  following  new 
reading,  at  any  rate,  reasonable. 

Horatio,  describing  the  effect  of  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  upon  Ber- 
nardo and  Marcellus,  tells  Hamlet,  as 
the  quartos  give  it — 

"  They  distlWd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him." 

The  folios  read  "  bestilled."  The  MS. 
correction  is  becliiWd.  And  this  we 
prefer  to  bestilled.  It  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  Macbeth's  expression — 

"  My  senses  would  have  cooVd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek." 

Shakespeare  probably  knew  that 
"jelly" was gelu, ice.  But  "distilled," 
the  common  reading,  affords  quite  as 
good  a  meaning  as  bechilled,  and  there- 
fore, as  this  word  has  authority  in  its 
favour,  which  bcchilled  has  not,  we 
advise  no  alteration  of  the  text. 

SceneS. — We  think  that  the  old  cor- 
rector was  right,  when  he  changed 
"  chief"  into  choice  in  the  lines  where 
the  style  in  which  Frenchmen  dress  is 
alluded  to — 

"  And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and 

station 

Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  chef  in 
that," 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copies. 
The  modern  editions  read  more  intel- 
ligibly— 

"  Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that." 

"  Chief"  for  chiefly.  But  we  prefer 
the  MS.  correction — 

"  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice  in 
that," 

both  as  affording  better  sense,  and  as 
coming  nearer  the  old  text  than  the 
received  reading  does. 

In  the  same  scene,  Polonius  says  to 
his  daughter — 

"  I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time 

forth, 

Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words,  or  talk  with  the  lord 

Hamlet." 

We  believe  that  "  slander"  here 
means  abuse,  misuse,  and  therefore 
we  prefer  the  received  text  to  squan- 
der, the  reading  of  the  MS.  corrector. 

Scene  5. — The  ghost  says — 

"  Thus  was  I  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  des- 
patcJi'd" 
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The  margins  read — 

*'  Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  des- 
poiled," 

which  may  be  more  strictly  gramma- 
tical than  the  other.  But  "  despatch- 
ed" is  more  forcible,  and  indicates  a 
more  summary  mode  of  procedure. 
44  Despatched,"  says  Mr  Dyce,  "  ex- 
presses the  suddenness  of  the  bereave- 
ment." The  quartos  read  "  deprived," 
which  is  quite  as  good  as  despoiled. 
Act  II.  Scene  2.— Hamlet  says — 

"  For  it  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-livered,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  better,  or  ere  this 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal." 

The  margins  have  the  weakness  to 
propose  "  to  make  transgression  bit- 
ter!" We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  mild  Mr  Dyce  "  lacks  not  gall  to 
make  senseless  criticism  bitter."  He 
says,  "  This  alteration  is  nothing  less 
than  vittanous.  Could  the  MS.  cor- 
rector be  so  obtuse  as  not  to  perceive 
that  Mack  gall  to  make  oppression 
bitter,'  means  lack  gall  to  make  me 
feel  the  bitterness  of  oppression  ?"  Mr 
Singer  proposes  aggression,  which  is 
just  one  half  as  bad  as  transgression. 
Why  cannot  the  commentators  leave 
well  alone? 

Act  III.  Scene  3. —  To  change 
"prize"  into  purse  in  the  expression, 

"  the  -wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law," 

simply  shows  a  dogged  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  old  corrector  to  be 
more  perversely  idiotical  than  we  can 
believe  that  his  stars  doomed  even 
him  to  be.  The  king  is  speaking  of 
his  usurped  crown  and  dominion  as 
his  u  wicked /?n'ze."  Mr  Collier  having 
put  on  livery  in  the  old  corrector's 
service,  has,  of  course,  nothing  for  it 
but  to  assent.  He  says,  "We  need 
no  great  persuasion  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  read  purse" 
Do  not  suppose,  Mr  Collier,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  gulled  by  that  remark 
—  you  yourself,  we  are  convinced, 
never  swallowed  so  bitter  a  pill  as 
that  new  reading,  in  all  your  born 
days. 

Act  III.  Scene  4.— The  MS.  cor- 
rection, "  I'll  sconce  me  even  here," 
says  Polonius,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ordinary  reading,  "I'll  silence  me 
even  here."  This  reading  was  also 
proposed  not  long  ago  by  Mr  Hunter. 
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Act  IV.  Scene  3.— In  the  next,  Mr 
Collier  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  well  may  he  distrust  it. 
He  says,  "  The  next  emendation  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  per- 
haps of  adoption.  The  king  asks  Ham- 
let where  Polonius  is  at  supper,  and 
the  answer  is  this  in  the  quartos — 

"  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten; 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic  worms  are  even 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  the  only  emperor  for 
diet,"  &c. 

The  corrector  treats  us  to  "  a  con- 
vocation tf  palated  worms,"  which  is 
a  view  of  the  subject  we  cannot  at  all 
stomach.     If  there  is  any  one  word 
in  all  Shakespeare  which  we  can  be 
more  certain  of  than  another  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  himself,  the  term 
"  politic,"  as  used  in  this  place,  is 
that  word.    The  context,  "  convoca- 
tion," proves   this.     A  convocation 
is  a  kind  of  parliament,  and  does  not 
a  parliament  imply  policy?   "  Politic" 
here  means  polite,   social,   and  dis- 
criminating.     Mr   Collier    advances 
a  very  singular  argument  in  behalf  of 
palated.      "If  the  text  had  always 
stood  '  palated  worms,'  and  if  it  had 
been  proposed  to  change  it  to  '  politic 
worms,'  few  readers  would  for  an  in- 
stant have  consented  to  relinquish  an 
expression  so  peculiarly  Shakespear- 
ian."   That  is  to  say,  if  we  had  the 
best  possible  reasons  for  thinking  that 
Shakespeare    wrote    "palated,"    we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  alter  it. 
True  :  but  in  that  case  we  can  assure 
Mr  Collier  that  our  forbearance  would 
be  occasioned  only  by  our  respect  for 
the  authentic  text,  and  not  by  our 
opinion  that  "  palated"  is  the  better 
word  of  the  two.   Palated  is,  in  every 
respect,  inferior  to  "  politic" — so  in- 
ferior, that  had /?a/afed been  the  text, 
we  should  strongly  have  suspected  a 
misprint,  and  had  "  politic"  stood  on 
the  margin  we  should  certainly  have 
recommended  it  for  favourable  consi- 
deration, as  we  have  done  several  of 
the  MS.  corrections  which  have  not 
nearly  so  strong  claims  on  our  ap- 
proval. The  corrector  must  have  been 
very  old  (or  very  young)  when  he  set 
down  this  new  reading. 

KING  LEAR. — Act  7.  Scene  1.— Re- 
gan remarks  that  in  comparison  with, 
her  father's  welfare — 
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I  profess 


Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
That  the  most  precious  square  of  s 


The  MS.  corrector  reads  "precious 
sphere,"  which  Mr  Singer  trumps  by 
playing  out  "  spacious  sphere."  Both 
of  these  new  readings  are  good,  con- 
sidered as  modernisations  of  Shake- 
speare. But  the  old  text  is  not  to  be 
doubted:  it  is  quite  intelligible,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  disturbed. 
"  Square"  means  compass,  area. 

In  the  following  passage,  too,  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  old  text, 
though  the  MS.  correction  is  plaus- 
ible— is  one  of  the  best  we  have  been 
favoured  with.  Cordelia  entreats  her 
father  to 

"  Make  known 

It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness — 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonoured  step, 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and 
favour." 

Mr  Collier  remarks :  "  Murder  (spelt 
murther  in  the  folios)  seems  here  en» 
tirely  out  of  place ;  Cordelia  could 
never  contemplate  that  anybody 
would  suspect  her  of  murder ;  she  is 
referring  to  '  vicious  blots'  and  '  foul- 
ness' in  respect  to  virtue,  and  there 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  a  doubt 
that  the  old  corrector  has  given  us 
the  real  language  of  Shakespeare 
when  he  puts  the  passage  thus— 

*  Make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  Mot,  nor  oilier  foulness.'  " 

But  the  King  of  France  has  just  be- 
fore said — 

"  Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it;" 

that  is,  that  makes  a  monster  of  it — 
it  can  be  nothing  short  of  some  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye— and  therefore 
"  murder"  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
much  put  of  place  in  the  mouth  of 
Cordelia.  Stoop  for  "  step,"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  corrector,  is  still  less  to 
be  accepted.  Had  he  never  heard  of 
a  faux  pas ? 

Act  11.  Scene  4.— The  fool,  declar- 
ing that  he  will  not  desert  his  master, 
sings — 

"  But  I  will  stay  ;  the  fool  will  stay, 
And  let  the  wise  man  fly. 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away, 
.The  fool  no  knave,  perdy." 

Dr  Johnson  proposed  to  correct  the 
two  last  lines  thus— 


"  The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away, 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy." 

And  the  MS.  corrector  does  the  same. 
Mr  Singer,  however,  declares  "  that 
the  words  knave  and  fool  are  in  their 
right  places  in  the  old  text."  We 
wish  that  he  had  explained  his  view  ; 
for,  to  our  apprehension,  the  new 
reading  is  the  only  one  which  makes 
sense. 

One  or  two  very  small  amendments 
here  present  themselves,  which  on  the 
score  of  taste  are  not  altogether  ob- 
jectionable, but  the  superiority  of 
which  is  by  no  means  so  undoubted 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the 
text  The  following  is  one  of  them— 
probably  the  best — Act  IV.  Scene  1, 
Edgar,  in  disguise,  says— - 

"  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temned, 

Than  still  contemned  and  flattered." 
The  meaning  is — 'tis  better  to  be  thus 
contemned  and  known  to  one's-self  to 
be  contemned — than  contemned,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  flattered  as  not 
to  know  that  you  are  contemned. 
The  old  corrector  proposes — 

"  Yes,    better    thus    unknown    to    be    con- 
temned," &c., 

a  reading  (all  but  the  yes}  suggested 
long  ago  by  Dr  Johnson — but  one  in 
no  respect  superior  in  merit  to  the 
common  text.  The  common  reading 
"  our  mean  (i.  e.  our  mediocrity)  se- 
cures us,"  is  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  the  MS.  correction  "  our  wants 
secure  us."  We  confess,  however, 
a  predilection  for  the  "  lust-dieted 
man  that  braves  your  ordinance"  (the 
ordinance  of  heaven),  instead  of  the 
common  reading,  "  slaves  your  ordi- 
nance," although  this  is  defended 
by  Dr  Johnson  against  Warburton, 
who  long  ago  proposed  the  word 
(braves')  which  appears  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  folio. 
Scene  6. — 

"  Behold  yond'  simpering  dame 
Whose  face    between    her    forks   presageth 

snow, 

Who  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name." 

"Who  mimics  virtue"  say  the  mar- 
gins, accommodating  Shakespeare  to 
the  tastes  and  understandings  of  a  de- 
generate period.  But,  "  who  minces 
virtue"  is  far  finer:  it  means,  who 
affects  a  nicety  of  virtue.  We  think 
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that  Dr  Delias  is  wrong  in  preferring 
mimics. 

Edgar,  when  he  discovers  that  Go- 
neril  has  a  plot  upon  her 'husband's 
life,  exclaims — 

"  Oh,  undistinguisli'd  space  of  woman's  will ! 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life, 
And  the  exchange  my  brother !  " 

The  corrector's  substitution — 

"  Oh,  unextinguisked  blaze  of  woman's  will !  " 

may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  context,  be- 
sides being  villanous  rhodomontade. 
The  context  lets  us  know  very  plainly 
what  the  meaning  of  the  first  line 
must  be.  "  A  plot,"  says  Edgar,  "  on 
the  life  of  her  husband,  the  best  of 
men !  and  a  marriage  with  my  bro- 
ther, the  greatest  scoundrel  unhanged ! 
Oh,  workings  of  woman's  will,  past 
all  finding  out — past  all  distinguish- 
ing !"  "  Oh,  unfathomable  depth  ;  " 
"  Oh,  unintelligible  tortuosity ; "  «  Ob, 
undistinguishable  limits  ;  "  that  we 
believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  "  Oh, 
undistinguished  space  of  woman's 
will."  The  text  requires  no  amend- 
ment ;  and  we  would  merely  suggest 
ways  or  depth  as  a  gloss,  and  not  as  a 
substitute  for  "  space." 

OTHELLO. — Act  I.  Scene  1.— The 
old  corrector  sometimes  passes  over 
lines  which  present  intolerable  diffi- 
culties. We  wish,  in  particular,  that 
he  had  favoured  us  with  his  senti- 
ments on  that  line  which  has  baffled 
all  mankind,  in  which  lago  describes 
Cassio  as 

"  A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife." 

Difficulty  first,  Cassio  was  not  mar- 
ried! Difficulty  second,  Supposing 
him  to  be  married,  why  should  he  be 
either  almost  or  altogether  damned  in 
a  fair  wife?  Difficulty  third,  Why, 
if  damned  at  all,  should  he  be  only 
almost,  and  not  completely,  damned  in 
her?  These  are  points  on  which  the 
old  scholiast  has  not  attempted  to 
throw  any  light.  Cassio,  it  is  well 
known,  had  a  mistress.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, then,  that  Shakespeare  should 
use  "wife"  in  the  sense  of  mistress 
or  woman  ?  That  supposition  might 
remove  the  difficulty.  As  it  is,  all 
attempts  to  amend  the  line  have 
hitherto  been  abortive.  It  still  stands 
the  opprobrium  criticorum. 
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After  trying  his  hand  very  unsuc- 
cessfully on  one  or  two  passages,  the 
MS.  corrector  comes  to  the  lines  in 
which  Desdemona  is  described  by  Ro- 
derigo  as 

"  Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
In  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  everywhere." 

Mr  Collier  says :  "  Here  the  commen- 
tators have  notes  upon  'extrava- 
gant, '  but  pass  over  *  wheeling r 
without  explanation,  although  very 
unintelligible  where  it  stands."  He 
then  remarks  that  "  wheedling  (the 
MS.  correction  for  '  wheeling')  is  an 
important  improvement  of  the  text." 
Few  people,  we  imagine,  will  agree 
with  Mr  Collier  in  thinking  either 
that  "wheeling"  is  unintelligible,  or 
that  wheedling  is  an  improvement. 
"  A  wheeling  stranger  of  here  and 
everywhere"  is  as  plain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  poetical  a  periphrasis 
for  a  vagabond  as  can  be  well  con- 
ceived. We  may  be  certain  that  the 
text  as  it  stands  is  the  language  of 
Shakespeare. 

Proceeding  onwards,  we  meet  with 
nothing  which  can  be  recommended 
for  the  text,  and  little  which  attracts 
our  attention,  until  we  come  to  the 
expression,  "  A  super- subtle  Vene- 
tian," which  is  lago's  designation  for 
Desdemona.  The  old  corrector  makes 
him  call  her  "  a  super -supple  Vene- 
tian"! But,  if  his  own  good  taste 
could  not  keep  the  old  gentleman 
right,  surely  the  context  might  have 
done  so.  lago  says  —  "  An  erring 
barbarian  (i.e.  Othello)  and  a  super- 
subtle  Venetian"  (i.e.  Desdemona). 
There  is  here  a  fine  opposition  be- 
tween barbarism  and  subtlety;  but 
what  opposition,  what  relation  of  any 
kind,  is  there  between  barbarism  and 
suppleness  ? 

Act  II.  Scene  3.— Othello,  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  says — 

"  And  passion  having    my  best    judgment 
collied" 

for  which  the  MS.  correction  is  quell- 
ed. Mr  Collier  says,  "  There  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the 
proper  restoration."  Whereupon  Mr 
Singer  observes  pathetically — and  we 
quite  agree  with  him — "  I  pity  the 
man  who  could  for  a  moment  think 
of  displacing  the  effective  and  now 
consecrated  word  collied.  Its  obvious 
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meaning  is  darkened,  obfuscated;  and 
a  more  appropriate  and  expressive 
word  could  not  have  been  used." 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Othello,  when 
the  pretended  proofs  of  Desdemona's 
guilt  are  accumulating  upon  him,  and 
just  before  he  falls  into  a  fit,  exclaims, 
"Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shadowing  passion  without  some 
instruction."  Johnson  thus  explains 
the  place,  "It  is  not  words  which 
shake  me  thus.  This  passion  which 
spreads  its  clouds  over  me,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  some  agency  more  than  the 
operation  of  words :  it  is  one  of  these 
notices  which  men  have  of  unseen  ca- 
lamities." How  near  does  that  come 
to  Campbell's  fine  line, 

"  And  comiug  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore." 

Yet  "shadowing"  is  to  be  deleted,  and 
shuddering  substituted  in  its  room. 
No,  no,  thou  shadow — but  not  of 
Shakespeare — we  cannot  afford  to  be 
mulcted  of  so  much  fine  poetry. 

Scene  2. — We  might  have  called  at- 
tention more  frequently,  as  we  went 
along,  to  many  instances  which  prove, 
what  we  have  now  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of,  that  these  new  readings  were 
never  at  all  intended  by  the  MS.  cor- 
rector to  be  viewed  as  restorations  of 
Shakespeare's  text ;  but  simply  as 
avowed  departures  from  his  language, 
admitted  innovations,  which  might 
better  suit  the  tastes,  as  he  thought, 
of  a  progenies  vitiosior.  That  they 
were  designed  as  restitutions  of  the 
true  Shakespearian  dialect  is  a  pure 
hypothesis  on  the  part  of  Mr  Collier. 
It  receives  no  countenance  whatever 
from  the  handiwork  of  his  corrector, 
whom,  therefore,  we  exculpate  from 
the  crime  of  forgery,  although  his  of- 
fences against  good  taste  and  common 
sense  remain  equally  reprehensible. 
Mr  Collier,  we  conceive,  is  greatly  to 
blame  for  having  mistaken  so  com- 
pletely his  protege's  intention.  As 
an  instance  of  a  new  reading  in  which 
the  text  is  merely  modernised,  and 
certainly  not  restored,  take  the  follow- 
ing, where  Desdemona,  speaking  of 
Othello,  says, 

"  How  have  I  been  behaved,  that  he  might 
stick 

The  smalPst  opinion  on  my  greatest  abuse  ?" 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 
The  folios  have, 


"  The  smallest  opinion  on  my  least  misuse.'1'' 

The  latter  of  which  words  the  correc- 
tor changes  into  misdeed,  as  more  in- 
telligible to  the  ears  of  the  groundlings 
subsequent  to  Shakespeare. 

Act  V.  Scene  2. — JEmilia,  after  the 
murder  of  Desdemona,  declares  that 
she  will  not  hold  her  peace, 

"  No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north." 

The  old  quarto  reads  air.  The  MS. 
corrector  reads  wind.  "  Why,  we 
may  ask,"  says  Mr  Collier,  "  should 
the  old  corrector  make  the  change, 
inasmuch  as  no  reasonable  objection 
may  be  urged  against  the  use  of 
'north,' which  he  deletes,  not  in  fa- 
vour of  '  air'  of  the  quarto  1622,  but 
in  favour  of  wind?  We  may  presume 
that  he  altered  the  word  because  he 
had  heard  the  line  repeated  in  that 
manner  on  the  stage."  That  is  not  at 
all  unlikely.  Actors  sometimes  take 
considerable  liberties  with  the  text  of 
their  parts,  and  they  probably  did  so 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  as  well  as 
now.  A  player  might  use  the  north, 
or  the  air,  or  the  wind,  according  as 
the  one  or  other  of  these  words  came 
most  readily  to  his  mouth.  But  that 
proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the  au- 
thentic text  of  Shakespeare.  For  this 
we  must  look  to  his  published  works 
in  their  earliest  impressions.  We  at- 
tach little  or  no  importance  to  the 
mere  players'  alterations,  even  though 
Mr  Collier  should  be  able  to  prove 
(what  he  is  not)  that  many  of  his  cor- 
rector's emendations  were  playhouse 
variations,  for  these  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  had  their  origin  in  indi- 
vidual caprice  than  in  any  more  au- 
thoritative source. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. — Act  I. 
Scene  2. — Before  changing  the  follow- 
ing passage, 

"  The  present  pleasure, 

By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 

The  opposite  of  itself," 

we  should  require  better  authority 
than  that  of  the  MS.  corrector,  who 
reads, 

"  The  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  souring,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself." 

This,  however,  is  one  of  his  most  spe- 
cious emendations.  But  the  words, 
"by  revolution  lowering,"  are  suffi- 
ciently intelligible, — and  are  indeed 
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a  very  fine  poetical  expression  for  the 
instability  of  human  pleasure. 

Scene  3.— Antony  says  to  Cleopa- 
tra, who  seems  to  doubt  his  love, 

"  My  precious  queen,  forbear, 
And  give  true  evidence  to   his  love  which 


Act  III.  Scene  4. — Antony,  com- 
plaining of  Caesar's  unjust  treatment, 


An  honourable  trial" — 

that  is,  bear  true  witness  to  my  love. 
The  MS.  corrector  changes  "  evi- 
dence" into  credence,  as  better  suited 
to  the  popular  apprehension,  though 
much  less  pleasing  to  the  discriminat- 
ing reader.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  the  words  is  Shake- 
speare's. 

Scene  5. — "An  arm-gaunt  steed" 
has  puzzled  the  commentators.  Of 
all  the  substitutes  proposed,  termagant 
is  perhaps  the  best.  Arrogant,  sug- 
gested by  Mr  Boaden,  and  adopted  by 
Mr  Singer,  is  also  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Either  of  these  words  harmon- 
ises with  the  character  of  the  animal 
"  who  neigh'd  so  high."  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer  and  the  old  corrector  read  arm- 
girt. 

Act  11.  Scene  2. — In  the  description 
of  Cleopatra  in  her  barge,  it  is  said, 

"  The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft 

hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office." 

Mr  Collier  says,  "  we  ought  undoubt- 
edly, with  the  old  corrector,  to  amend 
the  text  to 

*  Smell  with  the  touches  of  the  flower-soft 
hands. ' " 

Truly  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes ! 
Scene  7. — "  When  Antony,"  says 
Mr  Collier,  "  during  the  debauch,  says 
to  Caesar,  '  Be  a  child  o'  the  time,' 
C&sar  replies  rather  unintelligibly, 

4  Possess  it,  I'll  make  answer  ;    but  I  had 

rather  fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in 

one.' 

What  does  he  mean  by  telling  An- 
tony *  to  possess  it  ?' "  His  meaning 
is  quite  obvious ;  he  means,  Be  master 
of  it.  "Be  a  child  of  the  time," 
says  Antony.  "  Rather  be  its  master, 
say  I,"  rejoins  Caesar  —  a  sentiment 
much  more  likely  to  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  great  dictator  than  the 
paltry  rejoinder  which  the  old  correc- 
tor puts  into  his  mouth  —  "  Profess 
it"— that  is,  profess  to  be  the  child  of 
the  time. 


"  When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not 

tooVt, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth  ; " 

that  is,  when  the  most  favourable  re- 
presentations of  my  conduct  were 
made  to  him,  he  heeded  them  not,  or 
merely  put  on  the  appearance  of  at- 
tending to  them.  The  corrector  reads, 
u  but  looked ;"  yet,  although  the  folio 
1623  has  "  he  not  looked,"  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  the  text,  as  given 
above,  is  the  right  reading,  as  it  is 
assuredly  the  only  one  which  makes 
sense. 

Scene  6. — Caesar  expresses  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  want  of  cere- 
mony with  which  Octavia  has  been 
received  on  her  entrance  into  Rome. 

"  But  you  are  come 

A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which  left,  un- 

shown, 
Is  often  left  unlov'd." 

For  "left"  the  corrector  reads  held, 
and  Mr  Singer  proposes  felt.  But  if 
either  of  these  emendations  were 
adopted,  we  should  require  to  read, 
"is  often  felt  unloving"  and  this  the 
measure  will  not  permit.  We  there- 
fore stand  by  the  old  text,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  conceive  to  be — love 
which  is  left  unshown  is  often  left  un- 
returned.  "  Wrong  led"  is  better 
suited  to  its  place  than  wronged,  the 
MS.  correction. 

Scene  11. — Enobarbus,  ridiculing 
the  idea  that  Ca3sar  will  accept  An- 
tony's challenge  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat,  says, 

"That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness" — 

that  is,  it  is  surprising  that  Antony, 
who  has  experienced  every  measure  of 
fortune,  has  drunk  of  her  fullest  as  well 
as  of  her  emptiest  cup,  should  dream 
that  the  full  Caesar  will  answer  Ms 
emptiness.  Here  the  words  full  and 
emptiness  prove  to  a  demonstration 
that  "  measure"  is  the  right  word  ; 
yet  the  MS.  corrector  alters  it  to  mise- 
ries !  Mr  Collier  remarks,  in  his  sup- 
plementary notes,  "  Still,  it  may  be 
fit  to  hesitate  before  miseries  for  '  mea- 
sures' is  introduced  into  the  text." 
We  see  no  ground  for  a  moment's 
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hesitation.  Miseries  is  seen  at  a  glance 
to  be  altogether  unendurable. 

In  the  same  scene,  some  what  further 
on,  we  think  that  the  word  deputation 
ought  to  take  the  place  of  "  disputa- 
tion." This  was  Warburton's  amend- 
ment ;  and  the  MS.  correction  coin- 
cides with  it. 

Act  IV.  Scene  4.— "Antony,"  says 
Mr  Collier,  "  enters  calling  for  his  ar- 
mour ;  *  Mine  armour,  Eros ;'  and 
when  the  man  brings  it,  Antony  is 
made  to  say  in  the  old  copies,  '  Put 
thine  iron  on ;'  but  surely  it  ought  to 
be  as  a  manuscript  note  gives  it,  '  Put 
mine  iron  on.' "  Not  at  all ;  either 
word  will  do ;  but  "  thine"  is  more 
consonant  with  ordinary  usage.  A 
gentleman  asks  his  butler,  not  "  have 
you  cleaned  my  plate?"  but  "  have 
you  cleaned  your  plate  ?"  meaning,  my 
plate  of  which  you  have  the  charge. 
Eros  had  the  charge  of  Antony's  ar- 
mour. We  agree  with  the  corrector, 
that  the  words,  "  What  is  this  for?" 
should  be  given  to  Cleopatra,  who  is 
assisting  to  buckle  on  Antony's  ar- 
mour, and  not  to  Antony,  to  whom 
they  are  assigned  in  the  variorum 
edition  1785,  "Bear  a  storm"  for 
"  hear  a  storm,"  the  common  reading, 
is  a  very  unnecessary  change. 

Scene  8. — Gests  (gesta,  exploits)  for 
"  guests"  is  highly  to  be  commended 
in  the  lines  where  Antony  says, 

*'  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.     Run  one 

hefore 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests.'1'1 

This  emendation  by  the  old  corrector 
ought  to  take  its  place  in  the  text:  and 
he  should  get  the  credit  of  it,  although, 
as  a  proposed  reading,  it  may  be,  as 
Mr  Singer  says,  already  well  known. 

Scene  9. — Fore  sleep  instead  of  "  for 
sleep,"  is  also  entitled  to  very  favour- 
able consideration. 

Scene  12. — Composed  for  "  disposed," 
is  the  text  modernised,  not  restored. 

Scene  13. — Cleopatra  declares  that 
she  will  never  be  led  in  triumph  by 
Caesar,  as  an  object  of  scorn  to  the 
proud  patrician  dames. 
"  Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me." 

How  good  is  that  expression  "still 
conclusion"!  That  lady  of  yours, 
looking  demurely  upon  me  with  her 
modest  eyes,  and  drawing  her  quiet 


inferences,  shall  acquire  no  honour  from 
the  contrast  between  my  fate  with 
her  own.  And  yet  we  are  called  upon 
by  the  MS.  corrector  to  give  up  these 
pregnant  words  for  the  vapid  substi- 
tution of  "  still  condition ! "  This,  we 
say,  is  no  fair  exchange,  but  down- 
right robbery. 

When  Cleopatra  and  her  women 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  the  dying 
Antony  into  the  monument,  the  Egyp- 
tian queen  exclaims, 
"  Here's  sport  indeed  !  How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord." 

Johnson's  note  on  this  place  is  re- 
markable, as  an  instance  of  want  of 
judgment  in  a  man  whose  sagacity 
was  very  rarely  at  fault.  He  says,  "  I 
suppose  the  meaning  of  these  strange 
words  is,  here's  trifling;  you  do  not 
work  in  earnest."  No  interpreta- 
tion could  well  go  wider  of  the  mark 
than  this.  Steevens  says  that  she 
speaks  with  an  "  affected  levity."  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  she  speaks 
from  that  bitterness  of  heart  which 
frequently  finds  a  vent  for  itself  in 
irony.  The  MS.  corrector  reads, 
"  Here's  port  indeed,"  which  Mr  Col- 
lier explains  by  saying,  "  Here  Shake- 
speare appears  to  have  employed  port 
as  a  substantive  to  indicate  weight." 
But  "  it  would  astonish  me,  and  many 
more,"  says  Mr  Singer,  "  if  Mr  Collier 
should  succeed  in  finding  port  used 
for  a  load  or  weight  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature."  We 
might  add,  that  even  although  autho- 
rity could  be  found  for  it,  the  pro- 
posed reading  would  still  be  utterly 
indefensible — 

"  Here's  port   (i.  e.  weight)  indeed  !    how 
heavy  weighs  my  lord  !  " 

This  is  as  bad  as  "  old  Goody  Blake 
was  old  and  poor."  Mr  Singer  pro- 
poses, "  Here's  support  indeed," 
•which  we  can  by  no  means  approve 
of,  as  it  seems  to  have  no  sense. 

Act  V.  Scene  2.— Although  the  text 
of  the  following  lines  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, we  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  old 
corrector's  amendment.  Cleopatra, 
contemplating  suicide,  says, 

"  It  is  great 

To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Which    shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up 

change  ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the 

dung, 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's." 
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"  Dung"  here  is  probably  used  con- 
temptuously, and  must  be  taken  in  a 
wide  sense  for  food  in  general.  As 
bread  is  raised  from  manure,  man,  who 
lives  by  bread,  may  be  said  to  feed  on 
manure.  The  sense  probably  is — It 
is  great  to  do  the  thing  (suicide)  which 
causes  us  to  sleep,  and  never  more  to 
taste  the  produce  of  the  earth,  which 
nourishes  alike  Cassar  and  the  beggar. 
The  MS.  correction  is  dug,  which  was 
long  ago  suggested,  and  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  mend  matters.  This 
new  reading  affords  no  extrication  of 
the  construction,  "  which  sleeps," 
which  we  have  ventured  to  explain  as 
41  which  lays  us  asleep,  and  causes  us 
never  more  to  palate  or  taste,"  &c. 
Scene  2.— 

"  A  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root," 

is  perhaps  judiciously  altered  into  "  a 
grief  that  smites."  The  old  copies 
read  u  suites."  This  emendation  was 
also  proposed  by  the  late  Mr  Barren 
Field. 

C  YMBELINE.  —  Act  I.  Scene  5.  — 
44  We  here  encounter,"  says  Mr  Col- 
lier, "  the  first  MS.  emendation  of 
much  value.'1'1  lachimo  has  remarked, 
that  the  marriage  of  Posthumus  with 
the  king's  daughter,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  divorced,  tends  to 
raise  Posthumus  in  the  public  estima- 
tion. "  And  then  his  banishment," 
says  the  Frenchman.  "Ay,"  adds 
lachimo,  u  and  the  approbation  of 
those  that  weep  this  lamentable  di- 
vorce under  her  colours  are  wonder- 
fully to  extend  him;"  that  is,  his 
banishment,  and  the  approbation  of 
those  of  his  wife's  party  (this  is  the 
meaning  of  "  under  her  colours"),  who 
weep  this  lamentable  divorce,  help  to 
enhance  still  further  the  opinion  of  his 
merits.  The  old  corrector  thus  dis- 
figures the  passage :  "  Ay,  and  the 
approbations  of  those  that  weep  this 
lamentable  divorce,  and  her  dolours, 
are  wont  wonderfully  to  extend  him." 
The  old  corrector's  mental  vision  does 
not  seem  to  be  capable  of  taking  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the 
text  at  once.  He  saw  that  the  verb 
44  are  "  required  a  plural  nominative, 
hence  he  reads  44  approbations."  But 
he  might  have  avoided  this  barbarism 
had  he  extended  his  optical  range,  so 
as  to  comprehend  the  word  "  banish- 


ment "  in  the  preceding  speech.  The 
two  words,  "  banishment "  and  4t  ap- 
probation," are  surely  entitled  to  be 
followed  by  the  verb  "  are." 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  next. 
Posthumus  is  defying  lachimo  to 
make  good  his  boast  that  he  will  over- 
come the  chastity  of  Imogen.  He 
says,  44  If  you  make  your  voyage  up- 
on her,  and  give  me  directly  to  under- 
stand you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no 
further  your  enemy."  This  is  con- 
verted into,  44  if  you  make  good  your 
vauntage  upon  her,"  &c.  And  this  is 
a  restitution  of  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare ! 

Scene  7. — When  lachimo  is  intro- 
duced to  Imogen  he  exclaims, 

"  What,  are  men  mad  ?    Hath  nature  given 

them  eye^ 

To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish 

'twixt 

The  fiery  orhs  above  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  numbered  beach  ;  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ?  " 

In  this  passage  cope  has  been  pro- 
posed for  4t  crop,"  and  unnumbered 
for  44  numbered,"  by  several  of  the 
commentators,  and  among  them  by 
Mr  Collier's  anonymous  corrector. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  in  neither  of 
the  places  ought  the  text  to  be  al- 
tered. Cope  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  44  vaulted  arch,"  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  set  aside  as  tautological. 
"  Numbered  "  is  more  difficult.  Let 
us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
speech.  It  has  a  sinister  reference  to 
Posthumus,  the  husband  of  Imogen, 
the  lady  in  whose  presence  the  speech 
is  uttered.  44  How  can  Posthumus," 
says  lachimo,  44  with  such  a  wife  as 
this — this  Imogen — take  up  with  the 
vile  slut  who  now  holds  him  in  her 
clutches  ?  Are  men  mad — with  senses 
so  fine  that  they  can  distinguish,  or 
separate  from  each  other,  the  fiery 
orbs  above;  and  also  so  acute  that 
they  can  distinguish  between  the 
4  twinned '  (or  closely  resembling) 
stones  which  can  be  counted  upon  the 
beach  ;  4  with  spectacles '  —  that  is, 
with  eyes — so  precious,  are  they  yet 
unable  (as  Posthumus  seems  to  be)  to 
make  partition  'twixt  a  fair  wife  and  a 
foul  mistress  ?  "  The  words,  44  which 
can  distinguish  'twixt  the  fiery  orbs 
above  and  the  twinned  stones,"  do 
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not  mean  that  we  have  senses  so  line 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  stars 
and  stones,  but  senses  so  fine  that  we 
can  count,  or  distinguish  from  one  an- 
other, the  stars  themselves  ;  and  can 
also  perceive  a  difference  in  the  peb- 
bles on  the  beach,  though  these  be  as 
like  to  one  another  as  so  many  peas. 
This  interpretation  brings  out  clearly 
the  sense  of  the  expression,  "  number- 
ed beach ;"  it  means  the  beach  on 
which  the  pebbles  can  be  numbered  ; 
indeed,  are  numerically  separated  by 
us  from  each  other,  in  spite  of  their 
homogeneousness,  so  delicate  is  our 
organ  of  vision  by  which  they  are  ap- 
prehended ;  "  yet,"  concludes  lachimo, 
as  the  moral  of  his  reflections,  u  with 
organs  thus  discriminating,  my  friend 
Posthumus  has,  nevertheless,  gone 
most  lamentably  astray."  This  ex- 
planation renders  the  substitution  of 
unnumbered  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
contradictory.  We  cannot  be  too 
cautious  how  we  tamper  with  the  re- 
ceived text  of  Shakespeare.  Even 
though  a  passage  may  continue  unin- 
telligible to  us  for  years,  the  chances 
are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  original 
lection  contains  a  more  pregnant 
meaning  than  any  that  we  can  pro- 
pose in  its  place. 

Mr  Collier  is  of  opinion  that  the 
MS.  corrector's  bo-peeping  is  prefer- 
able to  "by-peeping"  or  "lie  peep- 
ing." We  cannot  at  all  agree  with 
him.  "  By-peeping  "  is  Shakespeare's 
phrase,  "lie  peeping"  is  Johnson's 
amendment.  Either  will  do  ;  and  an 
editor  ought  not  to  go  out  of  his  way 
to  make  himself  ridiculous.*  A  few 
lines  further  on,  the  substitution  of 
pay  for  "  play"  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  Mr  Collier  himself  admits  in  one 
of  his  supplementary  notes.  Neither 
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is  contemn    any  improvement   upon 
"  condemn." 

Act  II.  Scene  2.—"  Swift,  swift," 
says  lachimo — 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night !  that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye." 

The  MS.  correction  is,  "  may  dare  the 
raven's  eye" — /.  e.,  says  Mr  Collier, 
may  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  raven. 
Surely  the  old  commentator  must  here 
have  been  driven  to  his  wits'  end.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  "the  raven's 
eye"  here  means  the  nighfs  eye. 
"May  bare  the  raven's  eye" — that 
is,  may  open  the  eye  of  darkness,  and 
thus  usher  in  the  day.  Has  not 
Milton  got  "smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled  ?  "  This 
interpretation  must  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  Mr  Singer  (Shakespeare  Vin- 
dicated, &c.,  p.  804J,  although  it  had 
occurred  previously  to  ourselves. 
Scene  5. — Instead  of  the  line, 

"  Like  a  full-acorn 'd  boar — a  German  one,'* 

which  is  the  common  reading,  the 
corrector  proposes  "  a  foaming  one." 
Mr  Singer  suggests  "  a  brimeing  (i.  e.,' 
a  rutting)  one,"  and  this  we  greatly 
prefer,  larmen  is  the  original  text — 
a  word  without  any  meaning. 

Act  III.  Scene  4. — The  competing 
versions  of  the  following  lines,  in 
which  the  MS.  corrector's  is  pitted 
against  the  original  text,  have  given 
rise  to  much  controversy  and  specu- 
lation. Mr  Halliwell  has  written  an 
ingenious,  and,  we  believe,  an  ex- 
haustive pamphlet  on  this  single  point. 
He  advocates  the  old  reading.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  consider  his  argu- 
ments altogether  convincing,  or  that 
he  has  been  able  to  adduce  any  very 


*  The  attempts  made  by  a  judicious  foreigner  to  amend  the  text  of  our  great  dra- 
matist are  interesting,  and  deserve  notice,  even  though  not  altogether  successful. 
Herr  Delius  proposes  thereby;  but  we  must  give  the  whole  passage.  The  false 
lachimo,  endeavouring  to  bring  Posthumus  into  discredit  with  Imogen,  says,  "  Had 
/  such  a  wife,  I  certainly  would  not  do  as  Posthumus  does, 

"  Join  gripes  with  hands 

Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood  as 
With  labour),  then  by  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  illustrious  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinky  tallow." 

"  Then  by  "  is  the  original  text,  but  it  is  ungrammatical.  For  "  then  by  "  Dr  Delius 
proposes  to  read  thereby  (dabei,  unterdess — that  is,  besides,  meanwhile).  But  this 
attempt,  though  creditable,  is  not  successful.  Thereby,  as  here  used,  is  very  nearly, 
but  it  is  not  quite  an  English  idiom,  and  was  certainly  not  Shakespeare's  word. 
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pat  parallelism,  placing  the  point  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  but  we  believe  that 
he  has  made  the  most  of  his  case, 
and  that  if  he  has  not  produced  any 
such  evidence,  it  is  because  there  is 
none  to  produce.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Halliwell's  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it 
rejects  the  MS.  correction ;  but  we 
advocate  the  retention  of  the  original 
reading,  simply  because  it  is  the  text, 
and  because  we  know  for  certain  that 
the  old  corrector  had  no  authority  for 
his  emendation  except  his  own  brains, 
generally  addled,  and  not  enjoying,  in 
even  this  instance,  a  short  interval  of 
comparative  lucidity. 

The  passage  is  this  :  Imogen,  sup- 
posing that  her  husband  Posthumus 
has  been  led  astray  by  some  Italian 
courtesan,  exclaims  indignantly  and 
sarcastically — 

"  Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  Jter  painting, \&t\\  betray'd 

him  ; 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion." 

We  take  it  that  "  mother "  here 
means  Italy,  and  that  "  painting " 
means  model-  so  that  the  gloss  on  the 
passage  should  run  thus:  Some  jay 
of  Italy,  to  whom  Italy  (i.  e.  Italian 
manners)  was  the  model  according  to 
which  she  shaped  her  morals  and  her 
conduct,  hath  betrayed  him.  That 
this,  or  something  like  it,  is  the 
meaning,  is  confirmed  by  what  fol- 
lows— "  Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment 
out  of  fashion;"  that  is,  the  new 
fashions,  the  new-fangled  ways,  are  to 
be  found  only  in  Italy,  and  doubtless 
that  daughter  of  Italy— that  jay  or 
imitative  creature  by  whom  Post- 
humus  is  now  enslaved — is  a  consid- 
erable proficient  in  those  fashionable 
and  novel  methods  of  conquest.  This, 
we  conceive,  is  nearer  the  meaning 
than  the  ordinary  interpretation  given 
by  Dr  Johnson,  which  represents  this 
"jay"  as  "  the  creature  not  of  nature 
but  of  painting."  At  any  rate,  if  we 
adopt  Johnson's  meaning,  we  must 
change  was  into  is,  and  read — "whose 
mother  is  her  painting." 

Again,  perhaps  the  meaning  is  this  : 
Some  jay  of  Italy,— whose  mother, 
i.  e,  whose  birthplace  (the  renowned, 
the  fashionable  Italy)  was  her  paint- 
ing—?', e.  was  the  adornment,  the  at- 
traction, which  allured  my  husband 
to  her  arms,  —  hath  betrayed  him. 
This,  on  second  thoughts,  we  consider 
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the  best  interpretation.  But  we  allow 
the  other  to  stand,  as  a  specimen  of 
groping  towards  the  truth. 

The  MS.  corrector's  version  is — 
"who  smothers  her  with  painting;" 
but  if  this  had  stood  in  the  printer's 
manuscript,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  blundered  it  into 
the  text  as  we  now  have  it.  More- 
over, there  is  a  prosaic  vulgarity  about 
the  expression  which  smacks  much 
more  of  the  old  corrector,  and  of  his 
notions  of  what  would  suit  a  popular 
assembly,  than  of  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. We  may  be  certain  that  there 
is  no  allusion  to  rouge  in  the  passage  ; 
and  therefore  we  contend  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  original  text,  as  neither 
irreconcilable  with  good  sense,  nor 
alien,  but  rather  the  reverse,  from 
Shakespeare's  occasional  modes  of 
expression. 

When  Imogen  says  that  Posthumus 
had  made  her 

"  Put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows" 

she  means,  of  princely  equals.  This 
is  undoubted.  Posthumus  was  be- 
neath her  in  rank  ;  yet,  for  his  sake, 
she  had  declined  the  proposals  of 
suitors  as  highborn  as  herself.  "  Fel- 
lows "  is  modernised  into  followers. 
The  change  of  "pretty,  and  full  of 
view,"  into  privy,  yet  full  of  view,  is  a 
sensible  emendation,  yet  we  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  for  the  text.  Pisanio 
tells  Imogen  that  when  she  disguises 
herself  as  a  youth  she  must  "  change 
fear  and  niceness  into  a  waggish 
courage:'  The  word  "fear"  here 
seems  to  prove  that  "  courage"  is  the 
right  reading.  The  MS.  correction  is 
"  waggish  carriage." 
Scene  6. — Imogen,  disguised,  says, 

"  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one, 

I  have   tired  myself  ;  and   for   two   nights 

together  » 

Have  made  the  ground  my  bed." 

"  Tired"  should  be  'tired— i.  e.  altered 
myself  like  a  boy.  But  this  is  not  a 
new  reading.  The  word  is  the  same, 
whether  printed  tired  or  'tired. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Cloten  speaking 
of  Imogen,  says,  "  Yet  this  imperse- 
verant  thing  (i.  e.,  Imogen)  loves  him 
(i.  e.,  Posthumus)  in  my  despight." 
"  Imperseverant "  is  explained  by 
Messrs  Dyce  and  Arrowsmith  to  mean 
undiscerning.  The  latter,  says  Mr 
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Singer,  "  has  adduced  (in  Gnats  and 
Queries,  vol.  vii.  p.  400)  numerous 
instances  of  the  use  of  perseverance  for 
discernment"  The  MS.  substitution 
of  "perverse  errant"  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  quite  uncalled  for. 

Scene  2. — Arviragus  says  that  the 
redbreast  will  bring  flowers — 
"  Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers 

are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse." 

That  is,  the  corse  of  Imogen,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  dead.  "  To  winter- 
ground  a  plant,"  says  Steevens,  "is  to 
protect  it  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  season  by  straw,  &c."  This 
is  quite  satisfactory,  and  renders  the 
correction  winter-guard  unnecessary. 
The  change  of  "  so  "  into  lo  may  be 
accepted  in  the  speech  of  Imogen 
when  she  awakens  from  her  trance. 

Act  V.  Scene  1. — The  last  passage 
on  which  the  old  corrector  tries  his 
hand  is  this.  He  can  make  nothing 
of  it,  nor  can  we,  nor,  so  far  as  we 
know,  can  any  one  else.  Posthumus, 
addressing  the  gods,  says — 

"  Alack, 
You  snatch   some   hence  for  little  faults  ; 

that's  love, 

To  have  them  fall  no  more  ;  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 
And  make  them  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift." 

There  is  no  difficulty  with  "  elder ; " 
it,  of  course,  means,  each  crime  being 
worse  than  its  predecessor.  "And 
make  them  dread  it,"  &c. ;  this  may 
mean — and  make  them  go  on  inspiring 
dread,  to  the  profit  of  the  doer ;  or, 
as  Steevens  explains  it,  "To  make 
them  dread  it  is  to  make  them  perse- 
vere in  the  commission  of  dreadful 
crimes."  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  satisfactory ;  but  we  like  it 
quite  as  well  as  the  MS.  emenda- 
tion. "And  make  men  dread  it,  to 
the  doer's  thrift."  But  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  this  new  reading,  the 
change  of  "  elder  "  into  later  is,  at  any 
rate,  quite  uncalled  for.  Neither  can 
we  assent  to  Mr  Singer's  amendment 
of  the  place,  which  is — 

"  You  some  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ills  each  alder-worst ; 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  shrift." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  safest  to 
let  the  old  text  stand  as  it  is,  until 
something  better  can  be  suggested. 

Having  now  washed  our  hands  as 


clean  as  we  possibly  could  of  the  old 
MS.  corrector,  we  must,  in  proceeding 
to  dry  them — that  is,  to  sum  up — first 
of  all  notice  whether  there  be  not  very 
small  specks  of  dirt  still  sticking  to 
them.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  several.  In  our  anxiety  to  do  every 
justice  to  the  old  scholiast,  and  in  our 
determination  to  redeem  to  the  utter- 
most the  pledge  which  we  came  under 
to  him  and  to  our  readers — namely,  to 
bring  forward  everything  which  told 
in] the  remotest  way  in  his  favour — we 
find  that  we  have  somewhat  overshot 
the  mark  ;  we  have  fulfilled  our  obli- 
gation in  terms  too  ample  ;  we  have 
been  too  indulgent  to  this  shadowy 
sinner,  whose  very  skeleton  Apollo 
and  the  nine  muses  are  now,  no  doubt, 
flaying  alive  in  Hades,  if  they  have 
not  done  so  long  ago.  In  a  word,  we 
have  something  to  retract :  not,  how- 
ever, anything  that  has  been  said 
against  him,  but  one  or  two  small 
things  that  have  been  said  for  him. 
And,  therefore,  as  we  are  not  alto- 
gether a  character  like  old  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  whom  the  chronicles  de- 
scribe as  "  ane  stoute  man,  and  always 
ready  to  defend  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  whatever  he  had  said,"  we 
may  as  well  eat  in  our  leek  at  once, 
without  more  ado. 

We  speak  at  present  only  of  those 
readings  (and  fortunately  they  are 
very  small  and  very  few)  which  we 
countenanced  or  recommended  for  the 
text  on  the  authority  of  the  old  MS. 
corrector.  In  most  cases,  any  mere 
favourable  opinion  which  we  may  have 
expressed  of  some  of  the  new  readings 
we  shall  allow  to  stand,  for  such  opin- 
ions are  unchanged,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  them  was  very  far  from  being 
a  recommendation  of  these  readings 
for  the  text.  It  is  only  the  text  which 
we  are  now  solicitous  about ;  and, 
therefore,  insignificant  as  the  senti- 
ments of  any  humble  reviewer  may  be, 
still,  for  the  credit  of  the  periodical  in 
which  he  writes,  and  also  lest  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  should  run  any  risk  of 
being  compromised  at  his  hands,  it  is 
his  duty  to  retract  his  opinions  to 
whatever  extent  he  may  feel  that  they 
have  been  rather  inconsiderately  ad- 
vanced. 

We  approved,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  "  get "  for  let,  (Blachwood's  Magazine, 
Aug.,  p.  188) ;  that  approbation  we  re- 
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tract.  "Portent-like,"  the  common 
reading,  is  better  than  either  potent 
like  or potently,  (Elackwood 's  Magazine, 
p.  195).  "  Sheer  ale,"  and  not  shire 
ale,  (Blackwood's  Magazine,  p.  198), 
should  hold  the  text.  Katherine's 
answer  to  Petruchio  (Blackwood's 
Magazine,  p.  199)  is  all  right  and 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  "Suppli- 
cations in  the  quill  "  ought  to  keep  its 
place  in  the  text  against  Mr  Singer's 
in  the  coil,  (Elackwood }s  Magazine, 
September,  p.  315).  "  In  the  quill," 
simply  means  in  writing,  as  Steevens 
long  ago  told  us.  We  observe  nothing 
more  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  re- 
tract. 

This  deduction  leaves,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  count  them,  thirty  new  read- 
ings at  the  credit  of  the  old  corrector. 
We  believe  that  the  whole  of  these 
might  be  placed  in  the  text  without 
the  risk  of  damaging  it  in  any  very  per- 
ceptible degree  ;  a  few  of  them  would 
improve  it :  indeed,  some  of  the  best 
of  them  were  introduced  into  it  long 
ago,  while  others  have  been  suggested 
independently  of  the  old  corrector. 
So  that  his  contributions  to  the  im- 
provement of  Shakespeare  are,  after 
all,  not  very  considerable.  The  only 
two  really  valuable  and  original  emen- 
dations which  he  has  proposed  seem 
to  us  to  be — these  welling  heavens,  for 
**  the  swelling  heavens,"  (Blackwood 's 
Magazine,  p.  310),  and  thirst  com- 
plaint, for  "  first  complaint,"  {Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  p.  321.) 

This,  then,  is  all  that  we  obtain 
after  winnowing  this  old  savage's 
"  elements  of  criticism :  "  two  re- 
spectable emendations  out  of  twenty 
thousand  (for  at  that  figure  Mr  Collier 
calculates  them)  blundering  attempts, 
all  of  which,  except  these  two  and  a 
very  few  others,  hit  the  nail  straight 
upon  the  point,  instead  of  right  upon 
the  head.  One  thing  we  at  any  rate 
now  know,  that  the  conjectural  criti- 
cism of  England  must  have  been  at 
its  lowest  possible  ebb  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  if  this  nameless 
old  Aristarchus  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  its  representative,  or  was  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  concluding  question  is, — What 
rank  is  this  scholiast  entitled  to  hold 
among  the  commentators,  great  and 
small,  on  Shakespeare?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
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hold  any  rank  at  all  among  them.  He 
cannot  be  placed,  even  at  a  long  in- 
terval, behind  the  very  worst  of  them. 
He  is  blown  and  thrown  out  of  the 
course  before  he  reaches  the  distance- 
post.  He  is  disqualified  not  only  by 
his  incompetency,  but  by  his  virtually 
avowed  determination  not  to  restore 
to  Shakespeare  his  original  language, 
but  to  take  away  from  Shakespeare  his 
original  language,  and  to  substitute 
his  own  crudities  in  the  place  of  it. 
We  are  as  certain  that  this  was  his 
intention'and  his  practice,  as  if  we  had 
been  told  so  by  himself.  That  he  was 
an  early  scholiast  is  certain.  It  is 
also  in  the  highest  degree  probable — 
indeed,  undoubted,  as  Mr  Knight  has 
suggested — that  he  was  in  his  prime 
(his  prime!)  during  the  Common- 
wealth, when  the  Puritans  had  the 
ascendancy,  and  the  theatres  were 
closed.  That  he  had  been  a  hanger-on 
of  the  theatres  in  bygone  days,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  be  a  hanger-on  of 
them  again,  is  also  pretty  clear. 
So  there  he  sat  during  the  slack 
time  polishing  away  at  Shakespeare, 
"  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm," 
biding  his  time  till  Charlie  should 
come  over  the  water  again,  and  the- 
atricals revive.  We  can  have  some 
sympathy  with  that,  but  none  with 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged— paring  and  pruning  the  darling 
of  the  universe — shaving  and  trim- 
ming him ;  taming  down  the  great 
bard  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him 
more  acceptable  to  the  tastes,  as  he 
thought,  of  a  more  refined,  if  not  a 
more  virtuous  generation.  For  this 
kind  of  work  we  have  no  toleration. 
This  critic  was  evidently  the  first  of 
that  school  of  modernisers  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  which,  commencing 
with  him,  culminated  and  fell  in 
Davenant  and  Dry  den,  never  more, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  rise. 

With  regard  to  Mr  Collier  we  shall 
just  remark,  that  although  he  has  ob- 
viously committed  a  mistake  ("  to 
err  is  human,"  &c.)  in  attaching  any 
value  to  these  new  readings,  and  has 
plainly  been  imposed  upon  in  think- 
ing them  restorations  of  Shakespeare, 
still  his  mistake  is  not  irretrievable, 
and  ought  not  to  make  the  public 
forgetful  of  the  antecedent  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  our  genuine 
Shakesperian  literature.  His  learn- 
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ing  is  undoubted ;  and  his  judgment, 
if  not  very  acute,  is  sound,  if  he  will 
but  allow  it  fair  play,  and  obey  its 
behests  as  faithfully  as  he  formerly 
did,  when  he  adhered  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  man  of  sense  to  the 
authorised  and  undoubted  text.  This 
now  appears  to  us,  and,  we  should 
imagine,  to  every  one  else  who  has 
attended  to  the  new  readings,  as 
greatly  less  corrupt  than,  on  a  slighter 
inspection,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  supposing.  We  can  only  answer 
for  ourselves ;  but  this  we  can  say, 
that  the  ineffectual  operations  of  the 
old  MS.  corrector  have  opened  our 
eyes  to  a  depth  of  purity  and  correct- 
ness in  the  received  text  of  Shake- 
speare, of  which  we  had  formerly  no 
suspicion ;  and  that  is  the  true  good 
which  the  proceedings  of  this  old 
bungler  have  effected  —  they  have 
settled  for  ever  the  question  as  to  the 
purity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  or- 
dinary editions  of  Shakespeare.  We 
now  believe  that  the  text  of  no  author 
in  the  world  is  so  immaculate  as  that 
of  our  great  national  poet,  or  stands 
in  less  need  of  emendation,  or  departs 
so  little  from  the  words  of  its  original 
composer.  Mr  Collier,  too,  thought 
•so  once — let  him  think  so  again,  and 
his  authority  will  instantly  recover: 
this  transient  cloud  will  pass  &way. 

In  regard  to  his  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, which,  we  believe,  is  by  this 


time  published  with  the  MS.  correc- 
tor's perversions  inserted  in  the  text, 
that  is  now  a  blunder  past  all  mend- 
ing. We  can  only  say  this  of  it,  that 
effectual  precautions  having  been  now 
taken  by  others,  and  by  us,  to  pre- 
vent this  publication  from  ever  be- 
coming the  standard  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, we  do  not  grudge  it  any 
amount  of  success  which  may  fall  to 
its  share.  We  are  rather  desirous  to 
promote  its  interests,  knowing  that  it 
can  now  do  no  harm,  and  will  not 
speedily  come  to  a  reprint.  Even 
now  it  must  be  a  very  singular  book. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  an  exceedingly 
remarkable  book — one  entitled  to  take- 
high  rank  among  the  morbid  curiosi- 
ties of  literature,  and  to  stand  on  the 
same  shelf  —  fit  companion  —  with 
Bentley's  edition  of  Milton.  The 
serious  truth  is,  that  no  Shakesperian 
collection  can  be  complete  without  it. 
Every  Shakesperian  collector  ought, 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  provide  himself 
with  a  copy.  People  who  intend  to 
be  satisfied  with  only  one  Shakespeare, 
ought  certainly  not  to  take  up  with 
this  edition ;  but  those  who  can  in- 
dulge themselves  with  several  copies, 
ought  unquestionably  to  purchase  it. 
We  say  this  in  all  seriousness  and 
gravity,  notwithstanding  the  riddling 
which  we  have  thought  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  inflict  on  the  old  MS.  cor- 
rector. 
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RAIL  AND   SADDLE   IN   SPAIN. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  occasionally  make  public  pain- 
ful cases,  in  which  long-suffering 
parents  have  been  compelled  to 
cut  adrift  incorrigible  prodigals.  In 
vain  have  the  generous  "  governors" 
and  affectionate  mothers  bled  them- 
selves, pelican-wise,  to  supply  the 
cravings  of  extravagant  youth ;  in 
vain  have  they  compounded  with 
Jews,  satisfied  tailors,  paid  long  ac- 
counts for  London-made  port  and  in- 
digenous champagne,  met  bills  of 
whose  "value  received"  twenty  per 
cent  had  been  given  in  cash,  the  re- 
mainder in  green  spectacles,  paving 
stones,  and  stuffed  birds.  There  is  a 
limit  to  human  patience,  a  bottom 
even  to  paternal  pockets  ;  indulgence 
becomes  imbecility  when  impudence 
is  added  to  insolvency,  and  at  last 
further  aid  and  countenance  are  with- 
held. The  spendthrift  grumbler 
sulks,  swears  he  is  the  most  ill-used 
of  mortals,  and  is  finally  lodged  in  a 
sponging-house  or  enlisted  in  a  dra- 
goon regiment.  Such  appears  to  us 
to  be  the  present  relative  position  of 
England  and  Spain.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  John  Bull  has  been  "  better 
than  a  mother"  to  the  cashless,  help- 
less, graceless  Spaniards.  He  has 
fought  their  battles,  filled  their  trea- 
sury, helped  them  to  constitutions, 
assisted  them  with  advice,  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  too  proud  to 
take,  at  others  too  silly  to  profit 
by.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  pro- 
duced an  abundant  harvest  of  ingra- 
titude. We  have  acted  the  part  of 
Aunt  Cli  to  the  scape-grace,  Jona- 
than Jefferson,  and  we  have  met  the 
same  reward.  The  Spaniard  has  used 
us,  and  now  he  abuses  us. 

Has  the  day  really  dawned  upon 
which  English  capitalists  are  to  be 
proof  against  Spanish  swindlers  ?  We 
almost,  although  with  difficulty — for 
there  is  no  more  gullible  animal  than 
your  capitalist  on  the  look-out  for  an 
investment,  with  his  pockets  stuffed 
with  cash,  and  consols  at  par — believe 
that  it  has.  Spain  can  hardly  credit  the 
fact,  and  is  rabid  at  the  apprehension. 


The  fright  has  driven  her  from  her 
propriety.  She  proscribes  our  news- 
papers, forbids  us  to  bury  our  dead, 
and  vents  mysterious  but  awful  men- 
aces in  the  columns  of  the  respect- 
able Madrid  journal,  whose  editor  is 
the  Spanish  Home  Secretary,  its  pur- 
veyor of  funds  the  Spanish  Queen- 
mother.  A  nameless  something,  we 
have  lately  been  repeatedly  assured 
by  the  Espana,  is  to  be  done,  if  the 
English  press  continue  its  denuncia- 
tions of  Spanish  schemes  and  roguery  ; 
and  the  same  journal  wrote  wrathfully 
and  ominously  when  a  warning  was 
given  to  the  British  public  that,  if 
they  chose  to  intrust  their  money  to 
Peninsular  speculators  and  peculators, 
they  must  look  to  themselves  alone, 
and  not  to  their  government,  for  aid 
in  recovering  it.  "  Spain,"  then  wrote 
the  Rianzares  journal,  "  will  know- 
how  to  vindicate  her  honour,  as  on 
former  occasions."  If  this  means  any- 
thing beyond  an  ebullition  of  petulant 
spleen,  it  probably  refers  to  the  brief 
notice  to  quit  given  to  Sir  Henry  Bul- 
wer.  Lord  Howden  had  better  look 
to  himself,  and  keep  his  pormanteau 
packed,  for  he  is  evidently  exposed  to 
receive  his  passport  at  any  moment, 
because  his  stubborn  ungrateful  coun- 
trymen decline  making  further  ad- 
vances upon  such  flimsy  security  as 
Spanish  bonds — as  depreciated  and 
worthless  a  pledge  as  Spanish  honour. 
The  whole  history  of  Spain's  trans- 
actions with  her  foreign  creditors  may 
be  made  plain,  in  few  lines,  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  Spain  owed  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  a  good  deal 
of  interest  upon  it.  She  went  to  her 
creditors  and  said,  "I  am  at  war, 
troops  must  be  paid,  my  treasury  is 
empty  ;  I  want  some  more  money.  I 
am  fightingfor  freedom  from  an  odious 
tyranny ;  you,  free  men,  cannot  but 
sympathise  with  me  ;  lend  me  the 
cash.  We  will  add  the  amount  to 
what  I  already  owe  you ;  capitalise 
the  over-due  coupons,  the  whole  will 
make  a  nice  round  sum,  upon  which  I 
bind  myself  regularly  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest." Spain  has  always  been  seduc- 
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tive  and  smooth-tongued;  her  fine, 
sonorous,  knightly  language — the  sole 
remnant  of  chivalry  she  has  retained 
— inspires  confidence  by  its  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  noble  expres- 
sions. The  creditors  believed  her  as- 
surances, and,  in  an  incautious  hour, 
parted  with  their  money,  a  portion  of 
which  was  duly  applied  to  the  first 
one  or  two  dividends,  and  then  pay- 
ment again  stopped,  and  was  not  re- 
sumed. Years  passed  on,  the  war 
terminated,  Spain  was  at  peace  and 
comparatively  prosperous,  her  reve- 
nue largely  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absurd  tariffs  that  grievously 
restricted  her  exports ;  still  no  effort 
was  made  to  remove  from  the  national 
character  the  stigma  of  ingratitude 
and  insolvency.  At  last,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  creditors,  weary  of 
waiting,  would  accept  almost  any- 
thing for  the  sake  of  a  settlement — 
when,  it  has  been  said  and  believed 
by  many,  a  considerable  amount  of 
bonds  had  been  bought  for  Spanish 
government  account,  at  the  wretched 
price  to  which  the  government's  re- 
fusal of  payment  had  sunk  them  in 
the  market — a  disgraceful  compromise 
was  offered,  and  finally  forced  upon 
the  creditors,  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  who  looked  in  vain, 
whilst  thus  swindled,  for  efficient  ad- 
vocacy and  support,  to  those  Whig 
statesmen  and  fervent  admirers  of 
constitutional  government  in  the  Pen- 
insula, whose  smiling  approval  and 
countenance  had  been  given  to  the 
transfer  of  good  English  money  to 
faithless  Spanish  pockets.  The  re- 
sults are  known  to  the  world,  and  may 
be  briefly  summed  up.  The  same 
people  who,  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
did  their  utmost  to  rob  British  troops 
of  their  laurels,  claiming,  to  this  very 
day,  the  glory  of  victories  in  which 
not  a  battalion  of  their  bisonos  fig- 
ured, except  in  the  rear,  or  to  be 
routed ;  and  insinuating,  upon  occa- 
sion, that  Wellington's  army  was  a 
sort  of  auxiliary  corps  to  their  own 
heroic  legions — repaid  our  military  in- 
tervention and  enormous  pecuniary 
aid  in  their  subsequent  civil  discords, 
by  betraying  us  for  an  Orleanist  alli- 
ance, grossly  insulting  our  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  its  ambas- 
sador, and  insolently  snapping  their 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  British  holder 


of  Spanish  bonds.  We  have  no 
desire  to  resuscitate  defunct  ques- 
tions ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  many 
very  sensible  people— whom,  as  they 
are  not  members  of  the  Peace  Society, 
there  is  no  reason  to  consider  par- 
ticularly belligerent  or  disposed  to 
"crumple  up"  countries  on  light 
grounds — throughout  England,  and 
especially  in  the  city  of  London,  are 
of  opinion  that,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  during  the  last  six  years, 
the  imposing  force  which  in  1851 
menaced  for  a  doubtful  claim  the 
paltry  capital  of  a  petty  state,  would 
have  been  better  employed  off  Cadiz, 
in  insisting  on  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  very  large  debt  rightfully 
and  unquestionably  owing  to  thou- 
sands of  British  subjects.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  mere  ignorant,  common- 
sense  view  of  the  case ;  we  have  no 
doubt  it  could  be  quickly  demonstrat- 
ed from  Vattel,  and  other  great  au- 
thorities, that  common  sense  is  the 
only  good  quality  it  possesses,  and  that 
it  is  utterly  opposed  to  wise  statesman- 
ship and  international  law.  Mean- 
while, however,  like  the  Count  in  the 
Nozze,  the  creditor  dances  to  Figaro's 
fiddle;  Spanish  ministers  and  finan- 
ciers, who,  but  the  other  day,  had 
scarcely  a  dollar  to  pay  for  a  dinner, 
are  as  rich  as  Kothschild;  Spanish 
do  wager- queens  hoard  millions  upon 
millions,  and  are  prepared  with  prince- 
ly dowries  for  their  numerous  progeny 
by  handsome  guardsmen ;  but  the 
poor,  long-suffering  Spanish  bond- 
holder, defrauded  of  his  due,  and  cut 
down  to  a  fraction  per  cent,  vegetates 
in  penury,  or  inquires  the  way  to  the 
Union. 

These,  in  round  terms,  and  stripped 
of  unnecessary  details,  are  the  facts 
of  the  case — facts  that  defy  refuta- 
tion ;  these  are  the  disreputable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Spain,  hav- 
ing, as  the  Orientals  say,  made  her 
face  white — that  is  to  say,  having 
acted  as  her  own  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  and  whitewashed  herself 
upon  the  most  favourable  terms — 
once  more,  with  unblushing  effront- 
ery, presents  herself  in  the  character 
of  a  borrower.  The  pretext  this  time 
is  a  different  one ;  the  ingenious  Pen- 
insula has  got  "  a  new  dodge."  For- 
merly the  guineas  were  handed  over 
to  the  sound  of  martial  music  and 
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clashing  arms,  amidst  cries  of  "  Down 
with  the  Inquisition!"  and  '-'••Viva  la 
constitution!"  Now  it  is  the  clink  of 
the  hammer  we  hear,  and  a  vivid  pan- 
orama unfolds  itself  before  us.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  dissolving  view.  In 
the  first  instance  we  behold  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  or,  better  still,  teem- 
ing with  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  But 
its  prosperity  is  crippled  for  want 
of  communications.  Behold  yonder 
shirtless  and  miserable  peasant,  issuing 
from  his  filthy  tumble- down  habita- 
tion !  Abundance  surrounds  him ; 
wine  is  more  plentiful  with  him  than 
water ;  not  all  the  efforts  of  himself 
and  family,  aided  by  the  pigs  and  by 
that  sedate- look  ing  jackass,  suffice  to 
consume  a  fourth  part  of  the  delicious 
fruit  produced  by  his  orchard,  with  so 
little  painstaking  on  his  part.  How 
gladly  would  he  exchange  a  cart-load 
of  wine  and  fruit  for  a  shirt  to  inter- 
pose between  his  tawny  skin  and  his 
garments  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  for 
a  light  linen  jacket,  for  cool  neat 
dresses  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  for 
a  few  of  those  articles  of  furniture 
which  the  poorest  English  cottage  pos- 
sesses, but  in  which  his  dwelling  is  so 
lamentably  deficient!  But  how  can 
he  do  this  ?  His  neighbours  are  either 
as  well  supplied  as  himself  with  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  or  they  have 
neither  money  to  buy  it  with,  nor 
goods  to  barter  for  it.  For  leagues 
and  leagues  around,  there  is  neither 
town  nor  village  in  whose  overstocked 
market  his  commodities  would  find  a 
sale,  or  have  more  than  a  nominal 
value.  True,  at  the  coast  there  are 
people  waiting,  red-haired  barbarians 
from  foreign  parts,  addicted  to  strong 
drinks  and  plum-puddings,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  his  wine  and 
raisins,  and  to  give  him,  in  return, 
clothing  suited  to  his  climate,  crock- 
ery for  his  kitchen,  a  better  knife  to 
prune  his  vines,  and  an  implement  of 
tillage  somewhat  superior  to  that 
extraordinary  antediluvian  plough, 
which  in  England  would  be  put  under 
a  glass  case,  and  exhibited  as  an 
Aztec  curiosity.  He  has  heard  that 
there  are  such  people,  and  bethinks 
him.  how  he  can  convey  to  them  his 
fruit  and  wine-skins.  It  is  very  far 
from  his  hamlet  to  the  nearest  camino 
real,  and  in  the  interval  there  is  no 


road  much  better  than  a  bridle-path. 
Carriers  there  are  none ;  of  canals  he 
has  never  heard ;  he  looks  at  his  jack- 
ass, but  the  burro  sagaciously  shakes 
his  ears,  as  if  to  decline  so  distant  a 
journey.  So  the  poor  peasant  leans 
upon  his  spade,  and  wipes  away  a 
tear,  in  the  midst  of  his  useless  abund- 
ance ;  pours  out  upon  the  ground  the 
wine  of  last  year,  to  make  room  for 
the  better  vintage  of  this  one,  and 
purchases,  at  an  exorbitant  price,  of 
the  contrabandista,  the  smuggled  ma- 
nufactures, whose  original  cost  has 
been  quadrupled  by  the  danger  and 
difficulty  of  their  introduction,  and  by 
the  long  journey  on  mule-back  from  the 
coast. 

This  affecting  picture  now  melts 
away,  the  scene  changes — we  have  all 
witnessed  the  sort  of  thing  at  the 
Polytechnic,  and  those  who  have  not 
will  find  something  very  like  it  in 
most  Spanish  railway  prospectuses — 
and  we  are  transported  into  a  country 
where  on  all  sides  is  to  be  traced  the 
gratifying  progress  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  prosperity.  "  'Tis  Spain, 
but  slothful  Spain  no  more  !"  All  is 
bustle  and  movement.  Busy  towns, 
improving  villages,  a  thriving  pea- 
santry, sharp  misery  disappearing, 
comfort  and  civilisation  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  secret  of  the  change, 
the  charm  that  has  wrought  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  one  word,  and  that  word 
is  RAILWAY.  Diverging  from  la  corte, 
from  that  capital  of  the  civilised  world, 
the  court  par  excellence,  by  Spaniards 
never  sufficiently  to  be  lauded — from 
sandy,  treeless,  waterless  Madrid,  in 
summer  a  furnace,  in  winter  an  ice- 
house— long  iron  lines  extend  in  all 
directions,  to  every  frontier,  throwing 
out  branches  right  and  left  as  they 
proceed,  and  finally  joining  other  lines 
which  run  parallel  to  the  sea-board. 
That  which  gold — when  it  flowed,  in  a 
broad  continuous  stream,  from  a  new- 
ly-discovered continent — was  power- 
less permanently  to  bring  about  in  the 
prosperity  of  Spain,  is  now  effected 
and  assured  by  the  ruder  agency  of 
iron.  The  very  nature  of  the  Span- 
iard is  transformed ;  he  is  no  longer 
indolent  and  procrastinating,  but 
active  and  prompt  ;  the  most  go- 
ahead  Yankee  might  take  a  lesson 
from  him.  He  has  abolished  his  sui- 
cidal tariff,  and  is  applying  himself. 
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heart  and  soul,  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  that  which  must  long  consti- 
tute his  country's  true  wealth  — the 
olive  and  vine,  the  corn-field  and 
orchard,  the  fleece  and  the  silkworm. 
The  stimulus  has  spread  throughout 
the  land,  and  is  felt  by  all  classes. 
The  peasant,  whom  we  lately  beheld 
hungry  and  half  naked  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  is  now  a  prosperous  farm- 
er, and  annually  sends  coastwards 
many  a  good  cask  of  wine  and  case  of 
fruit.  The  contrabandista  has  turned 
stoker;  and  the  lazzaroni  lad  whom 
we  saw,  in  the  last  picture,  crouched 
in  the  shadow  of  a  crumbling  wall, 
and  pursuing  entomological  researches 
in  the  interior  of  his  tattered  vest,  is 
hardly  to  be  recognised  in  that  active 
chap,  in  a  glazed  cap  and  uniform 
jacket,  who  is  hard  at  work  greasing 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotives. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  latter  over 
the  former  of  these  two  pictures.  The 
pre-raiload  one  is  sketched  from  life  ; 
the  post-railroad  is  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  of  a  Spanish  railway  pro- 
jector. The  former  might  be  signed, 
"Truth,"  the  latter,  "  Salamanca." 
The  artists,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  of 
very  opposite  schools. 

The  question  of  Spanish  railways 
is  to  be  contemplated  and  examined 
under  two  distinct  points  of  view. 
First,  as  regards  their  probable  effects 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  its 
trade,  prosperity,  &c. ;  secondly,  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  profit,  and 
chances  of  repayment  of  those  fo- 
reigners who  may  be  induced  to  em- 
bark in  any  of  the  numerous  schemes 
propounded.  The  first  of  these  two 
points  may  be  succinctly  disposed  of. 
"  The  general  poverty  of  Spain  is  very 
great,"  wrote  a  good  authority  on  the 
subject  in  1845.*  Since  then  eight 
years  have  elapsed,  years  of  peace 
and  of  a  tranquillity  almost  uninter- 
rupted ;  yet,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  we  have  been  assured  by  re- 
cent travellers  in  the  country,  and  by 
Spaniards  —  who  cannot  deny  the 
wretched  condition  they  deplore  and 
feel  ashamed  of,  but  are  impotent  to 
improve — that  Spanish  poverty  and 
misery  are  in  no  degree  diminished. 


The  want  of  means  of  communication 
must  be  reckoned,  if  not  amongst  the 
causes  of  that  unfortunate  state  of 
things,  at  least  amongst  the  obstacles 
to  its  removal.  And  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  system  of  rail- 
roads would  be  productive  of  great 
improvement  and  advantage  to  Spain. 
These  would  not  be  so  rapidly  mani- 
fest as  in  more  populous  and  indus- 
trious countries,  and  amongst  a  more 
energetic  race.  Years  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  what  months  have  ac- 
complished elsewhere.  But  ultimately 
the  irresistible  power  of  the  greatest 
invention  of  this  century  must  make 
itself  felt.  "  Nothing,"  says  an  accom- 
plished English  lady,  and  intelligent 
observer  of  Spain,  of  whose  interest- 
ing work,  the  result  of  three  years' 
travel  and  sojourn  in  that  country, 
we  shall  presently  speak,  "  could  tend 
more  to  improve  Spain  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  main  lines  of  rail- 
way." Whilst  agreeing  in  this  respect 
with  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  we  think 
it  desirable  to  extend  our  investiga- 
tion a  little  farther  than  she  has  done, 
and  to  examine  the  probable  position 
of  the  persons  who  may  be  induced 
to  advance  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  those  important  arteries. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Spain 
has  been  frequently  and  justly  urged 
as  a  great,  if  not  an  insuperable,  ob- 
stacle to  the  formation  of  long  lines 
of  railroad  in  that  country.  Ford,  in 
his  usual  lively  and  satirical  strain, 
long  ago  denounced  these  as  impos- 
sible of  construction. f  The  subject, 
however,  is  too  serious  to  be  jocularly 
dismissed  in  a  couple  of  amusing 
pages.  We  readily  admit  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  expense  of  tunnelling 
"  mighty  cloud-capped  sierras  which 
are  solid  masses  of  hard  stone ;"  but  a 
little  perseverance  and  investigation 
sometimes  enables  one  to  turn  a  diffi- 
culty which  he  could  not  hope  to  level, 
and  we  have  been  assured  by  practical 
Englishmen,  whose  attention  has  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject, 
that,  in  some  of  the  most  formidable 
of  Peninsular  mountain -chains,  re- 
search brings  to  light  defiles  through 
which  a  moderate  amount  of  labour 


•*  FORD'S  Handbook,  first- edition,  p.  172. 
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would  enable  the  locomotive  to  wind 
or  incline  its  way.  Then  long  tracts  of 
level  in  the  interior  of  the  country  offer 
some  compensation  for  costly  work 
in  mountain  districts  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  a  proximate  compensa- 
tion, Spanish  railroads  would  probably 
not  be  so  expensive  in  construction  as 
has  been  believed  and  affirmed  by 
many.  The  most  costly  and  difficult 
of  all  would  be  the  Northern  Line, 
about  which  such  a  stir  has  lately 
been  made,  which  has  caused  such 
agitation  and  convulsions  in  the 
Spanish  Cabinet,  and  led  to  such  un- 
pleasant exposure  of  the  greedy  man- 
oeuvres and  reckless  cupidity  of  the 
Rianzares  gang,  and  of  that  very 
slippery  gentleman,  Senor  Salamanca. 
The  Northern  Line  (two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  as  now  projected) 
would  have  to  make  its  way  through 
two  tremendous  mountain  barriers 
— the  Somosierra  range  and  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenees  which  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Spain  to  Cape  Finisterre.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  Basque 
provinces  knows  that  they  are  little 
else  than  one  mass  or  agglomeration 
of  mountains,  through  which  any  rail- 
way must  pass  that  is  to  communi- 
cate with  Bayonne.  As  a  set-off  to 
this,  it  is  urged  that,  in  the  Castilian 
plains,  there  would  be  little  else  to  do 
than  to  lay  down  the  sleepers  and 
rails.  In  railway  matters  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  impossibilities  are  to 
be  compensated,  consistently  with  the 
completeness  of  a  line ;  and  certainly, 
in  the  words  of  Ford,  "  any  tunnels 
which  ever  perforate  those  ranges  will 
reduce  that  at  Box  to  the  delving  of 
the  poor  mole."  The  projected  North- 
ern Company  has  contracted  (rather 
prematurely)  with  Mr  Salamanca,  to 
make  the  line  for  about  six  millions 
sterling,  or  £24,000  a-mile  ;  but  little 
dependence  will  be  placed,  by  sane 
persons,  upon  Spanish  estimates,  con- 
tracts, and  contractors ;  and  mean- 
while, pending  the  sanction  by  the 
Cortes  of  the  royal  decree  authorising 
the  line,  the  project  is  a  mere  bubble, 
a  chateau  en  Espagne,  as  the  French 
say. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Cortes  to 
be  bullied,  tricked,  or  wheedled  out  of 
their  consent,  the  mountains  bored, 
the  tunnels  made,  the  line  opened— all 


for  the  stipulated  six  millions — what 
are  the  probabilities  of  a  return  to  the 
shareholders  in  this  precious  specula- 
tion ?  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  has  just  fobbed  off  its 
creditors  with  a  shilling  or  two  in  the 
pound,  proposes,  with  that  honour- 
able consistency  and  good  faith  that 
habitually  characterises  it  in  all  fin- 
ancial and  most  other  matters,  to 
guarantee  to  the  shareholders  in  this 
and  several  other  extensive  railways 
six  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital 
advanced.  It  is  the  old  story.  The 
capitalist  gets  the  first  dividend  or 
two  (paid  out  of  his  own  money,  of 
course),  and  then,  when  all  calls  are 
paid  up,  the  Spanish  treasury  sports 
its  oak,  and  the  finance  minister  of 
the  day,  looking  lugubriously  through 
the  vasistas,  posts  up  "  no  effects." 
The  shareholder  perhaps  consoles  him- 
self with  the  reflection  that  in  a  year 
or  two  the  line  will  be  open  ;  and  that 
then,  when  the  proceeds  of  a  lucrative 
traffic  pour  in,  there  can  be  no  pretext 
of  inability  to  pay,  and  he  will  get 
both  dividend  and  arrears.  To  satisfy 
him  as  to  his  prospects,  we  shall  quote 
two  highly  competent  authorities — 

{ '  Speculators  will  do  well  to  reflect  that 
Spain  is  a  land  which  never  yet  has  been 
able  to  construct  or  support  even  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  common  roads  or  canals 
for  her  poor  and  passive  commerce  and 
circulation.  The  distances  are  far  too 
great,  and  the  traffic  far  too  small,  to  call 
yet  for  the  rail.  The  outlay  will  be  on 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  remuneration  ;  for 
the  one  will  be  enormous  and  the  other 
paltry.  The  Spaniard,  a  creature  of 
routine  and  foe  to  innovations,  is  not  a  lo- 
comotive animal  ; — local,  and  a  fixture  by 
nature,  he  hates  moving  like  a  Turk,  and 
has  a  particular  horror  of  being  hurried." 
— FORD,  p.  799. 

Thus  far  the  Handbook  man.  We 
turn  to  an  interesting  and  important 
letter  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  rail- 
roads in  the  journal  whose  untimely 
revelations  have  procured  it  the  hard 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  Spain. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that '  Royal 
decrees'have  no  legal  force  until  confirmed 
by  the  Cortes,  and  even  then,  in  questions 
of  finance,  they  usually  exceed  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  ;  therefore,  how- 
ever strong  the  desire  of  Spain  to  see 
locomotives  crossing  the  country,  it  is 
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impossible  for  the  finances  to  pay  six  per 
cent  interest,  even  upon  lines  already 
guaranteed.  If  such  were  possible,  it 
would  be  additionally  disgraceful,  whilst 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt  is  not 
paid.  There  are  many  legitimate  and 
profitable  means  of  employing  capital  in 
Spain,  independently  of  the  delusive 
guarantee  of  'Royal  decrees,'  or  the 
guaranteed  interest,  which  will  be  paid 
only  so  long  as  it  suits  the  present  tem- 
porary object  of  drawing  forth  foreign 
capital.  Many  instances  could  be  given 
of  the  success  that  has  attended  glass, 
iron,  lead,  and  other  works,  when  estab- 
lished in  proper  localities,  which  give  a 
return  of  30, 40,  and,  I  am  assured,of  even 
50  per  cent  per  annum,  without  any  pro- 
tection from  the  government.  Until  rail- 
ways can  also  be  established  on  their  own 
intrinsic  merits,  relying  exclusively  on 
the  traffic  to  remunerate  the  shareholders, 
it  is  not  safe  to  attempt  them,  as,  at  the 
first  unfavourable  change  in  Spanish  fi- 
nances, the  interest  is  sure  to  remain  un- 
paid. It  is  very  easy,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Northern  line,  to  make  a  brilliant 
prospectus,  and  trace  a  line  upon  the  map, 
passing  through  numerous  towns  ;  but 
those  who  have  travelled  in  Spain  do  not 
forget  that  there  is  not  enough  passenger 
traffic  between  Madrid  and  France  to  fill 
a  diligence  throughout  the  year.  Neither 
Valladolid,  Burgos,  Vittoria,  nor  any  of 
the  other  towns  mentioned,  contain  a  lo- 
comotive population  ;  and,  in  the  entire 
distance,  until  the  industrious  Basque 
provinces  be  approached,  there  is  scarcely 
a  manufacturing  village." — Paris  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Times,  30th  August 
1853. 

The  greater  part  of  what  is  here 
truthfully  and  forcibly  stated  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  all  long  lines  of  rail- 
way in  Spain.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
pile  up  facts,  or  to  expend  more  time 
in  demonstrating  the  risk,  or  rather 
the  certain  loss  incurred  by  all  who 
lend  money  to  the  thriftless,  faithless 
Spaniard,  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
new  mania  for  ferro-carriles.  His 
object  is  to  supply  himself  with  rail- 
roads at  foreign  cost.  He  has  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  paying  interest, 
when  the  lines  are  once  completed; 
so  that,  if  the  traffic  does  but  pay  its 
expenses,  he  has  the  property  for  no- 
thing. We  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  scheme  of  Spanish 
railroads  as  an  impudent  and  gigan- 
tic attempt  at  a  wholesale  national 
swindle.  The  only  persons  who  would 
be  benefited  by  it,  in  case  of  its  suc- 


cess, would  be  that  sprightly  Wizard 
of  the  North,  Mr  Salamanca,  and  a 
few  other  speculators  of  his  kidney, 
Queen  Christina,  the  Duke  of  Rian- 
zares,  and  their  particular  friends  and 
adherents. 

We  should  be  sincerely  glad,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Spanish  nation,  whose 
many  good  qualities  we  (whilst  utterly 
condemning,  contemning,  and  abom- 
inating their  dishonest  government^ 
their  intriguing  licentious  royal  fa- 
mily, their  greedy  dishonest  specula- 
tors, and  their  useless  lazy  army  of 
empleados)  highly  and  justly  admire, 
to  see  their  land  lapped  to-morrow  in 
an  iron  network,  could  it  be  done  by 
stroke  of  fairy- wand  or  touch  of  Alad- 
din's lamp.  But  that  the  fifty  mil- 
lions sterling  (we  are  informed  that  is 
the  sum  needed  for  the  whole  scheme 
of  Spanish  railway)  should  be  filched 
from  British  pockets,  into  which  Don 
Spaniard  has  so  repeatedly,  and  on 
such  various  pretexts,  dipped  his 
digits  —  never  withdrawing  them 
empty — is  what  we  most  decidedly  ob- 
ject to.  The  only  lines  for  which  there  is 
at  present  room  in  Spain,  and  that  are 
likely  to  give  a  profit  to  the  share- 
holders, are  short  lines  in  the  most 
populous  and  industrious  districts. 
And  these  should  only  be  gone  into 
when  they  are  got  up  by  private  com- 
panies, and  without  government  in- 
tervention of  any  kind.  The  directors 
should  be  able  to  head  their  prospectus, 
as  Paris  shopkeepers  head  their  ad- 
vertisements, with  the  words,  u  Sans 
garantie  du  gouvernement"  No  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  anything  in 
which  a  Spanish  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere:  a  feeling  now 
pretty  prevalent,  and  which  has 
swamped,  at  least  for  the  present — 
and  we  hope  for  a  long  time  to  come 
— the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  Hudson. 
Lines  like  the  Madrid  and  Aranguez, 
(did  it  belong  to  a  company,  instead 
of  to  the  state),  like  the  Barcelona 
and  Mataro — a  private  line,  paying  a 
good  interest — and  like  the  proposed 
eighteen-mile  line,  connecting  Cadiz, 
Port  St  Mary's,  and  Xerez,  are  those 
that  may  safely  be  gone  into.  The 
last  named  (which  is,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment) ought,  with  decent  manage- 
ment and  reasonable  economy,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  bits  of  rail- 
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way  in  Europe.  And  it  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  wholesome  distaste  at 
present  entertained  in  this  country  for 
everything  Spanish,  that  the  London 
committee  appointed  to  allot  a  portion 
of  the  shares  in  this  certainly  most 
promising  enterprise  received  scarcely 
a  single  bonafide  application,  and  were 
fain  to  abandon  the  idea  of  distribut- 
ing any  in  England.  So  that  there 
seems  some  hope  that  John  Bull,  who 
usually  buys  his  experience  dear,  and 
who  has  only  lately  become  fully  con- 
vinced how  very  insolvent  a  virtue  is 
Spanish  patriotism,  will  not  wait  till 
he  burns  his  fingers,  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  very  rotten  nature  of 
Spanish  railroads. 

Enough  upon  this  head.  In  Span- 
ish phrase,  we  place  ourselves  at  the 
feet  of  the  fair  authoress  of  the  re- 
markably handsome  volume,  two  lines 
in  which  have  led  us  into  the  fore- 
going reflections,  and  ask  her  pardon 
for  our  want  of  gallantry  in  allowing 
our  own  lucubrations  to  take  prece- 
dence of  her  strong  claims  to  notice. 
Lady  Louisa  Tenison  furnishes  us  with 
practical  proof  that,  if  "  great  lines  of 
railroad"  be  a  desideratum  in  Spain, 
they  are  by  no  means  indispensable 
in  order  that  delicately  -  nurtured 
dames  should  visit  with  safety  and  en- 
joyment the  most  beautiful,  and  some 
of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  romance  of  travel  is  evi- 
dently at  an  end,  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  when  English  ladies  ride 
through  Spain  for  months  together,  en- 
countering as  few  adventures  as  though 
their  palfreys  pranced  in  Hyde  Park. 
What,  not  one  brush  with  banditti, 
or  narrow  escape  fro.m  ambushed  as- 
sassins !  Not  a  single  midnight  alarm 
in  the  lonely  venta,  or  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  ferocious  contrabandistas, 
in  the  gloomy  sierra,  or  on  the  wild 
despoblado?  We  grieve  to  say,  not  one. 
Persons  there  are  who,  having  ram- 
bled more  or  less  in  Spain,  and  de- 
siring to  perpetrate  a  book,  deem  it 
their  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  their 
publishers,  to  give  spice  to  the  volume 
by  blending  fiction  with  fact.  They 
carefully  note  exaggerated  tales,  and 
polite  hoaxes,  put  upon  them  by  wag- 
gish muleteers,  or  at  Madrid  tables- 
rfhote ;  embellish  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and,  the  cookery  com- 
plete, present  the  comical  otta  to  Brit- 
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ish  palates.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
taste,  and  wonder,  and  vow  that  Spain 
shall  be  the  last  division  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  which  they  will  set  foot,  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  mountains  for 
ransom,  or  shot  at  round  corners  by 
lurking  bravoes.  For  our  part,  we 
entertain  no  dislike  to  the  gasconading 
class  of  travellers  in  Spain,  whom  we 
hold  to  be  rather  amusing  than  other- 
wise ;  and  all  we  would  beg  of  them 
is  to  sail  under  their  true  colours,  to 
call  their  books  "  A  Romantic  Tour," 
or  "  Imaginative  Wanderings,"  and  so 
give  their  readers  a  chance  of  sifting 
the  chaif  from  the  grain.  It  seems  an 
article  of  faith  with  them,  that  a  plain, 
intelligent  narrative  of  what  they  saw 
and  observed  will  not  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic; that  they  must  invent,  if  they 
would  be  read.  In  this  respect,  Lady 
Louisa  Tenison's  volume  will  prove 
them  mistaken.  It  is  an  unaffected 
and  highly  interesting  record  of  her 
observations  on  Spain  and  its  people. 
Three  years'  abode,  and  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  should  surely 
qualify  so  intelligent  a  person  as  Lady 
Louisa  evidently  is,  to  write  a  book 
on  any  country  free  from  even  an  ap- 
proach to  error.  Of  all  countries, 
however,  Spain  is  the  most  difficult 
of  which  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge. That  Lady  Louisa  may  have 
fallen  into  some  slight  misconceptions 
is  very  possible,  and  ill-conditioned 
critics,  who  prefer  detecting  the  flies 
to  admiring  the  amber,  may  perhaps 
note  them ;  but  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  book  on  Spain,  by  an  Eng- 
lishman, of  which  the  same  may  not 
be  said.  Captain  Widdrington  (Cook) 
is  one  of  the  most  uniformly  accurate, 
temperate,  and  impartial  writers  on 
the  Peninsula  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  we  daresay  an  enemy, 
bent  on  picking  holes  in  his  coat, 
might  catch  him  tripping.  Even  Ford, 
who  has  treated  the  subject  more  in 
extenso,  and  in  greater  detail,  and  who 
may  be  said  to  have  daguerreotyped 
Spain,  fixing  his  tints  with  a  slight 
racy  dash  of  Chili  vinegar,  which 
makes  Spaniards  (who,  whilst  con- 
cealing their  thin  skin  under  a  cloak 
of  superb  indifference  and  disdain,  are 
sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  foreigners) 
smart  extremely,  has  not  altogether 
escaped  blunders,  especially  when 
touching  upon  modern  Spanish  poli- 
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tics.  Of  the  book  now  before  us  we 
can  say,  with  great  truth,  that  very 
few  of  the  many  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  given  sketches  of 
Spain  and  Spaniards  at  once  so  fair, 
so  sensible,  and  so  generous. 

To  see  Spain,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  saddle.  Ford  and  Borrow  have 
emphatically  told  us  this,  and  all  who 
have  been  in  the  country  will  confirm 
their  decision.  Long  rides  may  at 
first  be  attended  with  some  weariness 
of  limb  and  loss  of  leather  ;  but  these 
soon  yield  to  custom,  and,  moreover, 
when  persons  travel  for  pleasure,  they 
seldom  need  to  make  forced  marches. 
Let  them  select  an  easy-pacing  Span- 
ish horse  and  a  commodious  saddle, 
and  be  sure  that,  in  a  fine  climate  and 
over  rough  roads,  the  advantages  of 
this  mode  of  progress  more  than  bal- 
ance its  disagreeables.  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  during  her  various  journeys 
and  excursions,  frequently  got  to  horse, 
riding  English  fashion,  greatly  to  the 
admiration  of  the  natives  of  the  more 
remote  places  she  passed  through. 
Thus  she  avoided  the  tedious  confine- 
ment of  galeras  and  other  essentially 
Spanish  and  especially  wearisome 
vehicles,  and  saw  many  things  and 
much  country  which  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  got  at  except  on  horseback. 
No  less  astonished,  we  dare  to  swear, 
than  at  her  riding-habit  and  side- 
saddle, were  the  good  people  of  Castile 
and  Andalusia  at  the  English  lady's 
appearing  at  all  in  the  heart  of  their 
sierras,  in  their  remote  villages  and 
unfrequented  posadas.  Prodigiously 
must  they  have  been  puzzled  to  con- 
jecture her  motives  for  quitting  the 
comforts  of  Cadiz  and  Malaga,  to  en- 
dure hardship  and  encounter  fatigue ; 
for,  as  she  truly  says,  "As  to  any 
enthusiasm  about  beautiful  views,  or 
undergoing  any  fatigue  or  trouble  in 
their  pursuit,  such  nonsensical  things 
are  classed  amongst  the  other  eccen- 
tric fancies  of  the  very  mad  English. 
A  person  drawing  for  the  mere  love  of 
art  is  hardly  considered  in  his  senses. 
I  have  often  been  asked  for  how  much 
I  would  sell  my  drawings  ;  and,  when  I 
replied  that  they  were  done  merely  for 
amusement,  a  smile  of  mingled  incre- 
dulity and  pity  convinced  me  that  I 
was  considered  not  over  wise  or  can- 
did ;  and,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the 
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Court  of  the  Lions,  whilst  copying  the 
arabesques,  some  inquisitive  visitors 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was 
painting  new  patterns  for  fans ! "  And 
at  Grazalema,  in  the  sierra  of  Ronda — 
a  little  town  plastered,  as  Ford  says, 
u  like  a  martlet's  nest  on  the  rocky 
hill,"  and  one  of  the  places  where  the 
inhabitants,  unused  to  the  intrusion  of 
foreigners,  thronged  the  streets  to  gaze 
and  wonder  at  the  amazons — the  bal- 
cony on  which  Lady  Louisa  stationed 
herself  with  her  sketch-book  was  es- 
caladed  by  an  adventurous  youngster, 
bent  on  ascertaining  the  nature  of  her 
mysterious  proceedings.  "  Nothing 
could  be  more  amusing  than  the  tone 
of  contemptuous  surprise  in  which  he 
exclaimed  to  the  crowd,  '  Nada  par- 
ticular ;  todo  bianco!1  an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  by  his  friends 
with  evident  signs  of  disappointment. 
The  excitement  spread  even  to  the 
upper  classes  in  Grazalema,  and  I  had 
an  embassy  from  some  young  sefioritas, 
who  wished  to  see  what  I  had  been 
doing — a  request  I  could  not  well  com- 
ply with,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that, 
at  that  early  stage,  there  really  was 
nothing  to  be  seen."  However  unsa- 
tisfactory to  the  Grazalema  critic,  the 
result  of  Lady  Louisa's  sketches  at 
that  place  has  been  one  of  the  best  of 
the  charming  views  and  characteristic 
illustrations,  of  which  nearly  fifty  are 
distributed  through  her  volume. 

Most  travellers  in  Spain,  possessed 
of  an  eye  and  a  taste  for  the  national 
and  characteristic,  deplore  theFrenchi- 
fication  that  country  has  for  some  time 
past  undergone,  and  whose  progress 
becomes  annually  more  rapid  and  ap- 
parent. 

On  landing,  Lady  Louisa  Tenison 
was  unpleasantly  impressed  by  this — 
at  Malaga,  where  she  dwelt  for  the 
winter  after  her  arrival  in  Andalusia. 
We  must  not  wonder  if  some  of  a  lady 's 
first  observations  are  about  a  bonnet. 
She  regrets  to  see  this  comparatively 
unbecoming  covering  creeping  in — 
even  in  the  south,  and  supplanting  the 
graceful  mantilla  —  Parisian  fashion 
ousting  Spanish  grace.  Spanish  ladies 
ought  to  understand  that  the  rich 
masses  of  their  abundant  hair — their 
opulente  chevelure,  as  a  French  novel- 
ist would  call  it — are  unfavourable 
to  bonnet- wearing.  Parisian  women, 
upon  the  other  hand,  who  have  gene- 
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rally  thin  hair,  offer  excellent  polls 
whereupon  to  perch  the  masterpieces 
of  milliners.  But  it  is  quite  horrible 
to  think  of  a  dark-eyed,  olive-com- 
plexioned  Andalusian  maiden  covering 
her  exuberant  tresses,  which,  when 
unbound,  descend  to  her  very  heels, 
and  drape  her  like  a  garment — so  that 
she  might  ride,  a  second  Godiva,  un- 
abashed through  Coventry's  or  Cadiz' 
streets — with  a  rose-coloured  capote, 
in  lieu  of  the  beautiful  veil  of  black  or 
white  lace  which,  as  Lady  Louisa  justly 
remarks,  lends  her  a  peculiar  charm 
that  cannot  be  rivalled.  Then,  in 
choice  of  colours,  the  daughters  of 
Spain,  it  appears,  are  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  taste. 

"  The  gaudy  colours  which  now  prevail 
have  destroyed  the  elegance  that  always 
accompanies  black,  in  which  alone,  some 
years  since,  a  lady  could  appear  in  public. 
No  further  proof  of  this  is  required  than 
to  see  the  same  people  at  church,  where 
black  is  still  considered  indispensable,  and 
on  the  Alameda  with  red  dresses  and 
yellow  shawls,  or  some  colours  equally 
gaudy,  and  combined  with  as  little  regard 
to  taste.  The  love  of  brilliant  and  showy 
colours  appears  a  ruling  passion  in  the 
present  day,  and  offers  a  singular  contrast 
to  the  fashion  of  twenty  years  ago,  when 
a  lady  who  should  have  ventured  into  the 
street  dressed  in  anything  but  black, 
would  have  been  mobbed  and  insulted 
by  the  people." — (Castile  and  Andalucia, 
p.  8-9.) 

And  at  Seville,  we  grieve  to  learn, 
*'  the  fan  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
parasol."  Surely  the  monkeys  on  Gib- 
raltar rock  are  not  more  imitative 
than  the  charming  Sevillanas  and 
MalagueSas.  The  men,  too,  have  laid 
aside  the  graceful  and  dignified  capa, 
to  adopt  that  most  odious  and  abortive 
invention — dreamed  by  some  puny 
French  tailor  after  a  heavy  supper— 
the  paletot !  How  is  it  that  Spaniards, 
who  boast  of  their  Espariolismo,  who 
consider  it  an  insult  to  be  called  Afran- 
cesados,  and  who  scorn  their  north- 
ern neighbours  as  gavachos,  scruple 
not  eagerly  to  adopt  every  French 
mode?  Colbert  once  said  that  the 
fashions  were  to  France  what  the  mines 
of  Peru  were  to  Spain.  They  have 
since  been  proved  to  be  a  much  more 
durable  and  valuable  possession.  Po- 
tosi  is  lost  to  Spain ;  but  France  still 
keeps,  and  is  likely  long  to  retain,  the 
monopoly  of  frippery  and  finery,  and 


Andalusian  ladies,  albeit  no  rich  gal- 
leons now  bear  the  treasures  of  another 
hemisphere  into  the  port  of  Cadiz,  find 
the  wherewithal  to  become  tributary 
to  Parisian  bonnet-makers.  At  Se- 
ville, however,  Lady  Louisa  was  glad 
to  observe  few  bonnets — few  enough 
to  attract  notice  when  seen,  and  to 
enhance,  by  the  contrast,  the  beauty 
of  the  mantilla.  Her  first  visit  to  the 
theatre,  at  Malaga,  confirmed  an  im- 
pression she  had  taken  up  on  landing, 
that  Spanish  beauty  has  been  exag- 
gerated by  poets,  painters,  and  travel- 
lers— three  classes  of  persons  to  whom 
license  in  that  respect  is  generally  ac- 
corded. "  My  first  disappointment 
was  the  almost  total  absence  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Spanish  women.  .  .  . 
They  have  magnificent  eyes,  beautiful 
hair,  and  generally  fine  teeth ;  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  said  by  those 
who  are  content  to  give  an  honest  and 
candid  opinion."  The  admissions  are 
liberal ;  and  the  three  things  named,  if 
they  do  not  constitute  beauty,  at  any 
rate  go  a  very  long  way  towards  it. 
But  let  us  visit  the  Malaga  theatre. 

"  All  the  best  people  were  there,  but 
only  two  or  three  very  pretty  faces  were 
to  be  seen  in  the  boxes.  The  pit,  di- 
vided into  seats,  each  having  its  own 
number,  is  wholly  appropriated  to  gen- 
tlemen. When  first  we  arrived,  the  Al- 
calde, or  one  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  always 
presided  in  the  centre  over  the  royal  box; 
but  this  practice  has  been  discontinued 
lately,  and  the  audience  may  now  in- 
dulge in  applause  or  disapprobation  un- 
restrained. .  .  One  of  the  pieces  which 
had  the  greatest  run  was  a  Spanish  comic 
opera,  called  the  '  Tio  Caniytas/  which 
has  taken  immensely  the  last  two  years. 
An  unhappy  Englishman  is  the  hero  of 
the  play  ;  and  his  endeavours  to  culti- 
vate the  society  of  a  youthful  gipsy,  in 
order  to  acquire  with  more  facility  the 
Gitano  language,  afford  the  Spaniards  a 
good  opportunity  of  turning  our  country- 
men into  ridicule  ;  and  he  is  victimised, 
in  turn,  by  the  old  uncle  and  by  the 
lover  of  his  dark  instructress.  There  are 
some  very  pretty  airs  introduced,  and  a 
characteristic  dance  called  the  Vito." 

Let  the  reader  here  turn  to  page 
183  for  an  extremely  spirited  sketch 
of  this  gipsy  dance,  and  for  an  equally 
graphic  prose  description  of  its  pecu- 
liarities. Then  return  to  the  Malaga 
theatre,  to  look  on  and  laugh  at  "  a 
piece  called  the  Mercado  de  Londres, 
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(the  London  Market),  brought  out 
whilst  we  were  there,  and  illustrating 
the  adventures  of  a  Spaniard  in  Lon- 
don. The  incidents  were  not  very 
flattering  to  our  national  pride,  as  the 
story  turned  on  the  interesting  subject 
of  a  man  selling  his  wife — an  event 
which  they  seem  to  think  of  common 
occurrence  in  Soberbia  Albion" 

The  belief  that  in  England  men 
frequently  sell  their  wives,  and  that 
such  sale  and  transfer  are  perfectly 
legal  and  binding  upon  the  three  per- 
sons implicated  in  the  transaction,  is 
prevalent  in  various  Continental  coun- 
tries, and  is  rather  strengthened  than 
destroyed  by  the  indignant  logic  with 
which  simple-hearted  Englishmen  are 
apt  to  combat  it.  Even  if  they  there- 
by succeed  in  dissipating  the  absurd 
notion  /which  is  not  often  the  case), 
the  foreigner,  for  the  most  part,  affects 
to  abide  in  his  conviction,  in  order  to 
tease  the  John  Bull.  Less  civilised 
or  less  prosperous  nations  are  de- 
lighted to  find  or  fancy  a  stain  on  the 
scutcheon  of  one  whose  superiority 
they  cannot  but  feel,  although  they 
may  not  admit  it.  The  only  way  to 
treat  them  in  such  cases — particularly 
Spaniards,  who  are  very  satirical,  and 
quick  at  hitting  upon  a  "  raw" — is  to 
out-herod  them  at  once,  to  gallop  far 
a-head  of  their  ridiculous  assump- 
tions, and  assure  them  that  if  they  go 
to  England,  they  will  find,  upon  every 
market-day  and  market-place,  rows  of 
women  tethered  and  ticketed  for  sale. 
They  soon  discover  that  they  are  made 
game  of,  and  end  by  discrediting  that 
which  they  at  first  were  inclined  to 
believe.  But  we  shall  quit  the  theatre, 
and  step  across  with  Lady  Louisa 
Tenispn  to  the  Protestant  cemetery. 
"It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  just  below  the  for- 
tress, and  was  a  great  boon  obtained 
by  the  late  Mr  Mark,  British  Consul 
at  Malaga.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  not  allowing  fol- 
lowers of  any  religion  but  their  own 
to  receive  Christian  burial  in  their 
country,  is  indeed  disgraceful.  At 
Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  still  more  recently 
at  Madrid,  exceptions  have  been  made ; 
but  everywhere  else  in  Spain  none  but 
Catholics  can  be  buried  in  consecrated 
ground."  The  manner  in  which  the 
exception  at  Madrid  was  made  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  so  much 


comment  and  discussion,  that  not 
much  remains  to  be  said  about  it. 
The  intolerance,  that  Lady  Louisa 
justly  stigmatises  as  disgraceful,  is  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, rather  than  at  that  of  the 
nation,  and  perhaps  is  to  be  imputed 
less  to  the  ministry  of  the  day  than  to 
certain  occult  monkish  influences.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  present  prime  minister  of  Spain, 
General  Lersundi,  who  began  his  mili- 
tary career  twenty  years  ago  as  a 
private  volunteer  in  the  ranting,  roar- 
ing, hard- fighting,  loud- swearing  corps 
of  Chapelgorris — fellows  who  would 
as"  soon  have  robbed  a  church  as  a 
larder,  and  from  whose  hands  few 
convents  (or  nuns  either)  that  ever 
came  in  their  way  escaped  unscathed 
— can  approve  or  sympathise  with 
the  ridiculous  stipulations,  worthy  of 
Spain's  blackest  days  of  bigotry,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  annex  to  his  per- 
mission of  Protestant  interments  at 
Madrid.  But  he  was  doubtless  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  combined  weight 
of  the  priest  and  the  palace.  How  is 
the  virtuous  Isabella  to  obtain  pardon 
for  her  peccadilloes,  for  fhepeches  mig- 
nons  to  which  she  is  infamously  addict- 
ed, if  she  does  not  atone  for  them  by  a 
double  dose  of  piety,  and,  above  all,  by 
proving  herself  the  "  Most  Catholic  " 
of  queens,  and  saving  her  capital  from 
the  scandal  of  witnessing  the  sober  cere- 
monial of  a  Protestant  funeral  ?  The 
unchristianlike  uncharitableness  that 
is  breathed  by  almost  every  line  of 
General  Lersundi's  well-known  letter 
to  Lord  Howden,  must,  we  are  con- 
vinced, be  disapproved  by  numbers  of 
Spaniards,  and  by  all  enlightened 
Roman  Catholics,  whatsoever  their 
nation.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  France  had  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  semi-barbarism  and 
bloody  religious  persecutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  French  sovereign, 
Louis  XIII.,  published  an  edict  for- 
bidding his  Catholic  subjects  to  apply 
to  the  Huguenots  the  offensive  name 
of  heretics.  The  Reformed  Church 
had  its  places  of  worship,  its  ceme- 
teries— everything,  in  short,  which  is 
refused  to  it  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  later,  upon  the  soil  of  that 
Spain  which  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  to  owe  its  very  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  state  to  Pro- 
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testant  blood  and  treasure.  In  Spain, 
Protestants  are  still  heretics  and  out- 
casts— ay,  in  the  mouths  of  many, 
Judios,  (Jews),  included  through  igno- 
rant bigotry  with  those  despised 
children  of  Israel  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing their  accursed  descent,  Spanish 
governments  are  often  very  glad  to 
have  recourse  to,  and  to  flatter  and 
make  much  of,  when  pinched  for  coin, 
and  anxious  for  an  advance  on  quick- 
silver mines  or  Cuban  revenue.  For 
Spanish  ministers  are  of  that  family 
of  saucy  dogs  who  do  not  scruple  »to 
eat  unclean  puddings,  and  profess  a 
most  Vespasianic  indifference  to  the 
source  of  gold,  so  long  as  they  get  it 
into  their  hands  ;  for,  as  the  Spanish 
proverb  says,  money  is  always  ortho- 
dox. And  let  us  see  what  says,  on 
this  head,  witty  and  hard-hitting 
Master  Ford,  who  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  whether  he  be  discours- 
ing of  Spain  or  gibbeting  the  addle- 
brained  absurdities  of  an  Urquhart. 
He  bids  us  "  visit,  by  all  means,  the 
Protestant  burial-ground  (the  same 
of  which  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  has 
just  spoken),  not  because  it  is  a  plea- 
sant *  traveller's  bourn,'  but  because 
it  was  the  first  permitted,  in  our  time, 
for  the  repose  of  heretical  carcases, 
which  used  to  be  buried  in  the  sBa- 
sands,  like  dead  dogs,  and  beyond 
the  low- water  mark;  and  even  this 
concession  offended  orthodox  fisher- 
men, who  feared  that  the  soles  might 
become  infected;  but  the  Mala- 
guenos,  even  to  the  priest,  never  ex- 
hibited any  repugnance  to  the  dol- 
lars of  the  living  Lutheran  Briton,  for 
el  dinero  es  muy  catolico.  This  ceme- 
tery, which  lies  outside  the  town  to 
the  east,  was  obtained  and  laid  out  by 
our  friend  Mr  Mark,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent consul,  who  planted  and  enclosed 
the  ground,  and  with  great  tact  placed 
a  cross  over  the  portal,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  natives,  who  exclaimed, 
*  Con  que  estos  Herejes  gastan  crucesT 
(So,  then,  these  heretics  use  crosses !") 
(Handbook  for  Spain,  p.  354.)  Con 
que,  we  quit  the  subject,  sincerely 
wishing,  with  the  Christian  charity 
that  characterises  us,  that  the  authors, 
whosoever  they  be,  of  the  recent  ordi- 
nances respecting  the  burial  of  Pro- 
testants at  Madrid,  may  never  come 
to  be  buried  either  in  the  sea-sands, 
or  at  a  cross-road,  nor  be  smuggled 
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to  their  graves,  as  it  appears  English- 
men are  to  be  who  have  the  ill-luck 
to  give  up  the  ghost  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  "  la  corte."  And  we  return 
to  Lady  Louisa  Tenison,  from  whom 
we  haveagainbeen  unconsciously  wan- 
dering—certainly a  most  unjustifiable 
want  of  taste  on  our  part.  We  re-open 
her  book  at  a  passage  which  makes 
us  laugh  outright — reir  a  carcajadas. 
"Spain,"  says  her  ladyship,  "  wants 
means  of  developing  her  resources, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and 
honest  government."  Truly,  that 
does  she,  but  where  are  we  to  look 
for  the  government  in  question?  And 
if  she  got  it,  by  a  miracle,  could  one 
reasonably  expect  her  to  keep  it? 
Judging  from  the  past,  assuredly  not. 
One  honest  government,  in  our  own 
day,  Spain  has  had — when  Espartero 
was  regent.  Its  capacity  was,  per- 
haps, not  equal  to  its  probity ;  at  any 
rate,  the  nation  would  not  endure  it ; 
and  its  members  have  relapsed  into 
private  life,  no  richer — a  rare  fact  to 
find  in  the  annals  of  Spanish  cabinets 
— than  when  they  took  office.  Wisdom 
and  honesty  are  indeed  an  uncommon 
combination  in  the  land  beyond  the 
Pyrenees.  Until  some  modern  Dio- 
genes succeeds,  after  long  wandering 
lantern  in  hand  over  Spanish  hill  and 
valley,  in  discovering  them  united,  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  which  Lady  Louisa 
Tenison,  for  Spain's  sake,  desires  to 
behold. 

We  will  not  close  this  paper  with- 
out giving  a  longer  exemplification 
than  we  as  yet  have  done  of  the 
agreeable  tone  and  style  of  the  autho- 
ress of  Castile  and  Andalucia.  We 
select  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  Span- 
ish court. 

"  The  whole  style  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  court  in  Spain  is  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  as  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  is  concerned.  The 
palace  is  beautifully  furnished ;  and  the 
hall  of  the  ambassadors,  or  the  throne- 
room,  as  we  should  call  it,  is  gorgeous. 
The  drawing-rooms  held  by  the  Queen  are 
called  '  Besa  Manos,'  as  all  Spaniards 
kiss  hands  every  time  they  visit  the 
sovereign,  and  not  only  on  presentation, 
as  with  us.  They  are  held  of  an  after- 
noon, the  gentlemen's  Besa-manos  con- 
cluding before  that  of  the  ladies  begins. 
Foreigners  are  more  generally  presented 
at  a  private  audience,  and  Spaniards 
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themselves  prefer  it.  The  drawing-room 
is  rather  a  fatiguing  undertaking  for  the 
Queen  ;  for,  after  the  general  circle  has 
dispersed,  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold, down  to  the  lowest  dependant  in 
the  palace,  are  admitted  to  kiss  her  hand. 
The  balls  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  and,  although  the  Queen's  ardour 
for  dancing  has  somewhat  abated,  she  is 
still  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  keeps  it 
up  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  her 
partners  finding  that  the  qualification  of 
dancing  well  is  a  greater  recommenda- 
tion than  rank  or  station. 

"  She  has  now  grown  immensely  stout ; 
and,  with  the  most  good-natured  face  in 
the  world,  has  certainly  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  elegance  of  manner  or  dignity  of  de- 
portment. She  looks  what  she  is — most 
thoroughly  kind-hearted,  liking  to  enjoy 
herself,  and  hating  all  form  and  etiquette; 
extremely  charitable,  but  always  acting 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  obeying 
her  own  will  in  all  things,  instead  of  being 
guided!  by  any  fixed  principles  of  action. 
She  dispenses  money  with  a  lavish  hand, 
whilst  her  finances  are  not,  by  any  means, 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Her  hours  are 
not  much  adapted  to  business-like  habits  ; 
she  seldom  gets  up  till  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  retires  to  rest  about 
the  same  hour  in  the  morning.  She  has 
one  most  inconvenient  fault  for  a  queen, 
being  always  two  or  three  hours  behind 
time.  If  she  fixes  a  Besa-manos  at  two 
o'clock,  she  comes  in  about  five;  if  she 
has  a  dinner  party  announced  at  seven, 
it  is  nine  or  ten  before  she  enters  the 
room;  and,  if  she  goes  in  state  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  performances  are  an- 
nounced for  eight,  her  Majesty  makes  her 
appearance  about  ten." 

What  innumerable  mute  maledic- 
tions must  courtiers,  cooks,  and  mana- 
gers heap  upon  herunpunctualMajesty 
of  Spain.  Punctuality,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  politeness  of  the  great.  In 
sovereigns,  it  is  both  politic  and  a 
duty.  How  great  a  contrast  between 
the  slip-shod,  lie-abed  practices  of  the 
Spanish  Queen,  and  the  early-rising, 
well  regulated,  active  habits  of  our 
own  royal  family. 

"  The  interior  arrangement  of  the 
palace  at  Madrid  would  rather  excite 
surprise  in  the  minds  of  those  accustomed 
to  the  regularity  of  the  English  Court. 
Isabel  Segunda  generally  dines  alone, 
and  the  ladies-in-waiting  never  reside  in 
the  palace,  only  going  when  specially 
summoned.  The  Queen  and  her  husband 
are  now  apparently  on  good  terms.  He 
is  a  most  insignificant-looking  little  man; 
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the  expression  of  his  countenance,  how- 
ever, is  not  unpleasing,  but  his  figure  is 
mean  and  awkward — a  counterpart,  in 
this  respect,  of  his  father,  the  Infante 
Don  Francisco  de  Paula. 

"  The  court  circle  is  completed  by  the 
Queen-Mother,  whose  former  beauty  has 
now  disappeared,  as  she  has  grown  very 
stout;  but  she  possesses  still  the  same 
fascinating  voice,  the  same  bewitching 
manner,  and  the  same  syren  smile,  which 
make  all  who  speak  to  her  bow  before  the 
irresistible  charm  which  she  knows  so 
well  how  to  exercise.  Queen  Christina, 
might  have^  worked  an  immense  amount 
of  good  for  this  unhappy  country,  had  she 
devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  the  nation;  had  she  ex- 
erted her  powerful  influence  in  a  good 
and  noble  cause,  how  much  might  she  not 
have  accomplished  !  but  instead  of  earn- 
ing a  reputation  which  would  have  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  posterity,  she  pre- 
ferred sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  king- 
dom for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her  own 
inordinate  love  of  wealth,  and  has,  in  fact, 
proved  merely  worthy  of  the  family  from 
which  she  sprang." 

The  account  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
habits  derives  particular  pungency 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  derived  from 
the  writer's  personal  observations.  Of 
course  Lady  Louisa  Tenison  conld  but 
skim  the  surface  ;  minutely  to  inves- 
tigate and  describe  the  manner  of  life 
of  Isabella,  would  require  a  far  bolder 
and  more  unblushing  pen  than  it 
would  beseem  an  English  lady  to 
handle.  The  remarks  on  Queen  Chris- 
tina are  exceedingly  just  No  queen 
ever  had  a  finer  opportunity  of  be- 
nefiting her  country,  making  herself 
adored  by  her  people,  and  immortal- 
ising her  name.  Her  popularity  was 
once  great,  her  talents  are  undeniable, 
her  powers  of  fascination,  the  influence 
she  acquires  over  all  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  her,  are  precisely  such  as 
have  above  been  told.  Popular  as  the 
representative  of  anti-Carlism  and  of 
constitutionalism,  she  might  have  made 
herself  beloved  for  her  own  sake.  A 
large  majority  of  the  Spanish  nation 
— which  has  ever  been  noted  for  its 
loyalty  and  monarchical  predilections 
— asked  no  better  than  to  esteem  and 
respect  her,  and  not  to  look  upon  her 
as  a  mere  necessity,  a  sort  ofpis-allet\ 
imposed  upon  Spain  by  circumstances, 
and  accepted  because  anything  ap- 
peared better  than  the  vacillating^ 
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priest-ridden  Carlos,  and  the  tyranny 
he  aimed  at  restoring.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that,  whilst  professing 
to  combat  absolutism,  and  to  repre- 
sent liberal  principles,  Maria  Chris- 
tina was  at  heart  an  absolutist  and  a 
tyrant,  that  all  her  political  tendencies 
were  retrograde,  and  that  she  was 
utterly  selfish,  degradingly  sensual, 
and  unboundedly  covetous.  And,  to 
her  shame  be  it  spoken,  she  brought 
up  her  child  to  be  no  better  than  her- 
self. The  opprobrious  epithet  shouted 
at  the  mother  by  the  Carlist  guerillas, 
during  the  civil  war,  was  muttered  by 
the  Madrilefios,  but  a  very  few  years 
later,  as  often  as  the  daughter  showed 
herself  in  the  streets  of  her  capital — 
and  with  equal  truth.  The  gross  irre- 
gularities of  Isabella  are,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  notorious  in  her  capital  and 
throughout  Spain  as  anything  of  the 
kind  possibly  can  be.  Christina, 
having  now  considerably  passed  her 
prime,  has  taken  up,  "  for  a  good  old 
gentlemanly  vice,"  with  avarice.  She 
has  a  numerous  family  by  Mr  Muiioz, 
for  which  she  cannot  hope,  unless  she 
dowers  them  very  richly,  to  obtain 
such  brilliant  alliances  as  her  ambi- 
tion aspires  to.  So  she  speculates, 
accumulates,  and  hoards;  and  there 
is  no  saying  to  what  exorbitant  fig- 
ure her  fortune  has  by  this  time 
attained. 

When  such  bright  examples  are  set 
by  royal  personages,  it  is  truly  won- 
derful that  any  morality  or  honesty 
remains  in  Spain.  The  quantity  is 
not  large,  and  it  must  not  be  sought 
amongst  the  statesmen  of  the  country. 

"  One  or  two  instances,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, may  show  the  manner  in  which 
ministerial  influence  is  exerted.  In  Pinos 
<le  la  Valle,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
the  Alcalde,  whose  office  it  is  to  preside 
over  the  elections,  was  suspended  by  the 
Governor  as  being  adverse  to  the  Govern- 
ment candidate  ;  and  a  claim  against  the 
town  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  remitted, 
in  consideration  of  the  ministerial  candi- 
date being  returned.  In  the  town  of  Or- 
giba,  in  the  same  province,  a  fine  of  like 
amount  was  imposed,  and  a  further  one 
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threatened,  should  the  ministerial  candi- 
date not  be  returned  ;  and,  as  if  this  were 
insufficient,  the  Alcalde  was  suspended, 
the  second  Alcalde  was  put  aside,  and  a 
friend  of  the  candidate  named  to  conduct 
the  voting,  although  a  criminal  suit  was 
actually  pending  against  him.  It  may  be 
asked  how  a  government  can  be  allowed 
to  exercise  so  shameful  and  baneful  an 
influence  ?  The  discussion  is  a  wide  and 
difficult  one ;  but  one  predominating  cause 
may  be  found  in  that  insatiable  rage  for 
government  employment  which  pervades 
Spain.  It  is  essentially  a  nation  of  two 
classes — '  empleados,'  or  persons  holding 
offices,  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
their  very  bread,  and  '  pretendientes,'  or 
seekers  after  place.  Had  Le  Sage  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  instead 
of  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  could  not  have  depicted  the 
system  more  to  the  life.  Public  employ- 
ment is  the  primary  resource  of  every 
needy  man  who  can  read  and  write,  as 
well  as  of  thousands  who  cannot ;  the 
very  doorkeepers  and  porters,  who  en- 
cumber the  public  offices,  being  legion." 

There  is  no  gainsaying  this.  The 
empleomania,  the  rage  for  place,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  much  of  Spain's  misery 
and  degradation.  It  reduces  numer- 
ous classes,  which,  in  other  countries, 
apply  themselves  industriously  and 
profitably  to  professions,  arts,  and 
trades,  to  the  mean  condition  for 
whose  designation  Spaniards  employ 
two  contemptuous  and  expressive 
words,  whose  satirical  force  can  hardly 
be  rendered  in  English — ojafateros  and 
pordioseros,  wishers  and  beggars. 

Lady  Louisa  Tenison's  illustrations 
prove  her  as  skilful  with  the  pencil  as 
she  is  pleasant  with  the  pen,  and  ma- 
terially enhance  the  attractions  of  her 
book.  There  is  novelty  in  her  choice 
of  subjects,  taste  and  artistical  feeling 
in  the  manner  of  their  treatment.  The 
mechanical  getting  up  of  the  work 
reflects  credit  on  all  concerned  ;  and, 
as  for  Mr  Bentley's  binding,  it  is  so 
brilliant  that  we  were  almost  afraid 
to  touch  it,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
cover  it  whilst  reviewing,  lest  our 
critical  judgment  should  go  astray 
after  the  gilding. 
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THE   WANDERER. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  throng  of  Earth's  slow  struggles  seek  not  here, 

Nor  pomp,  nor  circumstance,  nor  moving  tale ; 

But  whatsoever  of  that  angelic  scale, 
Whose  feet  are  Earth-set,  whose  tops  touch  the  Sphere, 
By  its  own  splendours  may  be  rendered  clear, 

Shall  show  one  soul,  whether  she  rise  or  fail : 

Faith's  sympathetic  vision  will  prevail 
To  see  more  true  things  than  to  sense  appear : 
The  soul  sees  with  the  eye  as  through  a  glass, 

And,  if  God  wills,  without  it ;  be  it  not  said, 
"This,"  or  "  that  is,"  or  " is  not ;"  shadows  pass 

Before  us  :  O  !  ere  long  may  we  be  made 
To  own  the  temporary  things  we  see 
A  mere  penumbra  of  Eternity ! 

i. 

PROEM. 

A  barren  heath,  with  bitter  east-winds  piping, 
A  garden  full  of  sunshine  and  of  bees, 
A  village  school,  a  wandering  home,  a  boyhood 
Perplexed  and  various,  shot  with  sin  and  shame, 
A  hot  and  wayward  youth,  led  by  false  lights 
To  sloughs  and  bogs  of  danger  and  contempt, 
A  vague  uneasiness,  and  ignorance — 
For  knowledge  opens  but  to  one  key,  Love, 
The  which  I  partly  sought,  but  found  it  not- 
Such  were  the  earlier  hours  of  Life's  drear  night. 

ii. 

A   VOICE. 

Oft  in  the  dumb  hour  that  precedes  the  dawn, 
Before  the  cock  crows  to  the  waning  stars. 
When  men  sleep  soundest,  and  the  world  is  still, 
A  voice  of  strangest  import  came  to  me — 
A  welcome,  but  an  awful  voice.    It  came 
From  hills  and  green  lanes,  woods  and  dewy  lawns  ; 
It  breathed  of  innocent  pleasures,  now  not  known, 
Or,  known,  not  loved ;  of  feverish  regret 
For  things  perchance  but  little  valued  then, 
Now  lost  for  aye,  and  bitter  to  the  heart ; 
It  was  a  moaning  and  a  warning  voice  ; 
A  moan  for  Eden  lost,  a  boding  vague 
Of  coldness  coming  on,  as  if  it  said, 
"  God's  Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  flesh." 

in. 

THE    PATH. 

Fast  fade  the  fields,  yet  not  so  fast  as  fade 
The  memories  of  childhood  ;  fades  from  me 
The  misty  distance  of  the  Hampshire  fields ; 
England  is  lost  already  to  my  heart, 
And  half  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past. 
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The  moon  has  made  a  path  upon  the  waves 
Which  will  be  mine  to-morrow — toward  the  East — 
The  land  that  bred  me  cannot  nourish  me, 
And  I  go  forth.     I  will  not  mourn  the  chance. 

IV. 

SETTING-OUT. 

We  parted  in  the  sunshine  and  the  crowd, 
The  inquisitive  gaze  of  noon ;  the  busy  hum 
Of  man  about  the  port ;  with  strangers  by ; 
And  cold  Convention,  with  her  tyrant  forms, 
Removed  the  solace,  and  drove  home  the  sting. 
We  should  have  sundered  on  a  lonely  shore, 
Where  slowly  broadened  o'er  a  misty  sea 
The  shimmer  of  a  large,  low-lying  moon  ; 
My  vessel  should  have  loomed  against  the  night, 
Nor  shown  impatience  but  by  one  flapped  sail, 
And  in  that  hour  we  should  have  known  a  noise 
Of  water  crawling  gently  up  the  stones, 
And  falling  softly  back  with  silver  sound. 
Such  noise  I  hear ;  not  now,  tho'  tones  of  night 
There  are,  which,  in  unquestioned  diapason, 
Accompany  the  murmurs  of  my  soul. 
By  daylight  nature  jarred  with  jangling  keys, 
But  now,  all  mingles  well,  the  sounds  are  sad, 
And  I  am  sad  to  find  myself  alone. 
So,  standing  hand  in  hand  upon  the  beach 
We  should  have  parted,  you  gone  back — ah  me  ! — 
To  your  sweet  home,  to  muse  upon  the  past, 
I,  to  my  Destiny  beyond  the  sea, 
With  a  heart  touched,  not  torn,  beyond  a  cure. 

v. 

THE   SAME. 

I  muse  upon  your  lingering  words  of  love 
In  search  of  any  comfort,  as  a  child 
Might  play  with  desperate  hand  on  his  own  hurt. 
As  "  May  the  Eldorado  that  of  old 
Haunted  your  lonely  visions,  and  your  speech, 
Be  found  a  truth  by  you ! "     Or  thus,  "  Alas ! 
I  cannot  hope  that  you  shall  be  exempt 
From  the  common  lot ;"  or,  "  There  is  but  one  land 
Whereto  we  send  our  dearest  in  all  hope, 
And  doubt  not  that  to  follow  them  were  bliss." 
And  in  a  bygone  letter  "  A  poet's  heart 
Is  in  your  breast,  though  little  uttered  yet. 
When  the  Sun  leaves  the  Earth  at  eventide, 
His  glory-beams,  which  shone  alike  on  all, 
Leave  but  the  higher  hills ;  slowly  withdrawn, 
They  linger  long  upon  the  peaks,  till  night 
Wraps  all  alike  in  irrespective  darkness : 
And  on  the  spirit  of  man  there  dwell  at  first 
Beams  of  his  native  Heaven,  and  deck  the  child. 
None  but  the  higher  natures  keep  those  rays 
Till  Death  brings  night  to  all ;"  and  "  O  love  Truth,, 
But  never  deck  her  statuary  limbs 
With  the  presumptuous  garb  of  paradox." 
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Ah  me  !  not  even  your  partial  words  can  cheer 
My  burthened  soul  to-night  —  hark  !  the  ship's  bell 
Marks  the  beginning  of  another  clay, 
The  day  on  which  I  sail  !    Whatever  I  do, 
Where'er  I  go,  the  world  turns  round  the  same, 
And  the  great  Universe's  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  who  is  the  Governor 
And  Centre  of  the  circle  of  all  spheres, 
Knows  what  I  am,  or  heeds  ;  and  when  I  die, 
The  stars  will  shine,  and  the  whole  globe  turn  round, 
And  the  great  Universe's  pulses  beat, 
And  He  alone  will  heed. 

So  runs  the  world  — 
You  there,  I  here,  God  only  everywhere. 

VI. 

THE   HYPHEN. 

I  am  weary  of  the  ocean,  emblem  of  Eternity. 

Boundlessness  is  too  ideal.    Time  and  space  suffice  to  me. 

Life  at  sea  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  life  we  led  on  land, 

And  the  weary  glass  of  Chronos  hardly  seems  to  drop  a  sand. 

Life  at  sea  is  life  suspended  in  a  Present  evermore, 

All  the  Past  is  dim  behind  us,  all  the  Future  vague  before. 

1Tis  an  isthmus  leading  on  from  continent  to  continent, 

Where  the  spirit,  worn  with  waiting,  sometimes  dreams  it  is  content. 

For  I  dream,  cast  out  from  action,  nothing  more  remains  to  do, 

Gazing  at  the  sky  and  ocean,  looking  up  from  blue  to  blue. 

Watching  in  night's  constellations  circles  of  the  wheeling  mast, 

Nourishing  a  moody  fancy  with  the  visions  of  the  Past  ; 

Or  if  visions  of  the  Future  sometimes  dimly  glide  between, 

'Tis  when  memory  shapes  the  To  be,  by  reversing  what  has  been  ; 

That  which  was  was  dark  and  gloomy,  clouds  of  doubt,  and  storms  of  sin, 

Till  I  thought  '  Perchance  the  outer  lends  its  shade  to  that  within  ; 

But  the  country  which  is  coming  is  the  home  of  warmth  and  light, 

And  the  soul  may  spread  her  pinions  there  more  beautifully  bright.' 

Still  I  erred  ;  I  know  that  change  of  climate  is  not  change  of  soul  ; 

Every  ship  has  care  for  cargo,  wheresoe'er  the  billows  roll, 

Where  storms  toss,  or  calms  entrance  her,  from  the  line  to  either  pole. 

Let  what  will  be,  there  is  nothing  wherewithal  I  may  not  cope. 

Thus  I  sing  between  the  lands  of  disappointment  and  of  hope  ; 

Thus  I  sing,  the  night  wind  freshens  in  the  rigging,  loft  and  low, 

Fills  the  canvass,  drives  the  light  spray  —  on  our  destined  path  we  go. 

VII. 


Oh,  sought  of  old  on  misty  mountain-tops, 
And  by  the  well-heads  of  long  reverenced  streams  — 
Places  in  which  the  cool  air  lapped  men  so, 
And  the  all-coloured  wavings  of  the  trees, 
And  the  soft,  dark-blue  distance,  and  the  stir 
Of  black  and  white  upon  the  ancient  stems, 
That  they  forgot  their  individual  heats, 
Merging  them  in  the  universal  ;  sought 
In  frozen  caves  beneath  the  purple  lights  ! 
THEE,  not  the  sounds  of  timbrel  or  of  yell 
In  tropic  palm-groves,  lone  among  the  waves 
Displease  ;  THOU  dost  not  shun  the  narrow  faith 
That  sees  thee  in  misshapen  human  forms, 
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Wrought  by  artificers  from  fire-wood  trunk  ; 
Nor  dost  THOU  hide  THEE  from  the  larger  pomp 
Of  stole  and  alb,  and  censer-swinging  lads, 
And  aged  men  who  pray  in  alien  tongues, 
And  fluted  swell  of  organ,  when  the  vaults 
Reverberate  the  clamour,  and  the  heavens 
Blush  through  the  tinted  oriel,  and  all  else, 
Sight,  sound,  and  deed,  be  ignorant  or  vain ; 
And  THOU  art  found  by  those,  austere  and  hot, 
Who  sunder  from  their  brethren,  and  devote 
A  simple  and  unsuniptuous  rite  to  THEE, 
In  open  field  or  tabernacle  stern  : 
With  each  and  all  I  will  believe  thou  art, 
Because  with  each  the  shrine  is  still  the  same, 
The  matchless  temple,  made  without  hands — man. 

Life  without  THEE  is  life  inanimate ; 
And  better  far  false  gods  than  none  at  all ; 
Yet,  with  them,  is  it  but  a  fevered  sleep 
With  vague  and  unintelligible  dreams. 

Come  THOU  to  me,  all  lonely  ;  Lo,  my  heart 
Is  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  I  bring 
There,  to  thine  altar  foot,  my  winged  thoughts, 
My  horned  resolutions,  fruits  and  flowers — 
Worthless,  unless  thy  beams  have  quickened  them  : 
Lo  !  what  I  have  I  sacrifice  to  THEE. 

Till. 

AD      SODALES. 

The  stars  are  clear  in  heaven,  and  all  the  slopes 
Are  slumbering  in  the  silence  of  the  night ; 
I  hear  a  distant  noise  of  waterfalls  ; 
Far  to  the  northward  the  great  hills  of  snow 
Thrust  up  their  moon-kissed  pinnacles  ;  deep  peace 
Is  on  the  happy  world — the  peace  of  God. 
The  peace  of  God  !  when  comes  there  such  to  me? 

Yet  life  has  changes  ;  brothers,  we  know  that, 
Even  from  the  bygone  lustre ;  did  we  dream 
(When  first,  amid  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 
And  the  unnumbered  laughings  of  the  sea, 
We  launched  our  little  vessel  five  years  past,) — 
Dream  of  the  voyage  before  us  ?    Ah,  since  then 
How  many  barks,  as  full  of  hope  as  ours, 
And  tended  by  as  favourable  winds, 
Have  perished  from  our  knowledge ;  some  gone  down 
To  darkness,  bearing,  to  the  last,  the  hues 
And  beams  of  their  destruction  ;  some — ah,  worse, 
Still  drift  among  the  breakers  of  despair, 
Without  a  compass — mastlcss,  floating  wrecks. 
While,  thanks  to  God — for  surely  not  of  us 
The  merit  or  the  claim  upon  His  love — 
Our  path  is  still  upon  serener  waves, 
Our  rigging  stout,  our  needle  pointing  true, 
And  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Polar  Star. 

IX. 

RESIGNATION. 

And  is  it  true  ?  can  such  sweet  dreams  not  lie  ? 
O  true  Egeria  of  a  crownless  lord  ! 
Not  by  cool  waterfall  and  mossy  grot, 
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Beneath  the  mild  light  of  a  temperate  sun, 

With  nature  for  a  temple,  do  we  meet ; 

But,  as  we  parted,  in  a  busy  town, 

Among  the  selfish  throng  of  commerce  ;  here, 

Where  alien  schemers  buy  a  chance  of  fortune 

With  sacrifice  of  all ;  we  meet  again — 

And  I  who  was  the  worst  and  least  of  those 

Learned  life's  sweet  lesson  from  thy  lips  of  love, 

Young  Alchemist,  whose  heaven- directed  search 

Has  found  the  great  Magistrum,  oft  denied 

To  wise  men  and  to  prophets  of  the  world. 

"  Thou  didst  not  think  to  teach  me."    What  of  that  ? 

Feeling  is  more  than  knowledge,  thought  than  speech. 

The  lesson  much  I  needed,  and  do  still ; 
My  life  is  not  as  I  would ;  a  dull  round 
Of  trivial  cares,  and  sordid,  worldly  aims, 
Intrench'd  by  poverty,  and  sunder'd  far 
From  all  my  spirit  values ;  I,  God  wot, 
To  toil  long  years  in  this  distemper'd  clime, 
Cut  off  from  art  and  sweet  commerce  of  books, 
When,  in  the  converse  of  congenial  hearts, 
A  glorious  work  had  crown'd  my  sinking  head. 
It  was  a  dream ;  yet  who  is  there  can  say, 
"  I  have  awakened,  and  will  dream  no  more"? 

Yet  here  is  work  too,  though  the  end  be  far ; 
And  here,  even  in  exile,  is  a  home — 
For  some  short  years  a  home  ;  while  yet  I  see 
The  roses  not  all  wither'd  on  your  cheek, 
Our  little  ones  still  round  their  mother's  knee ; 
The  sunshine  of  a  hearth,  though  mostly  cold, 
And  Love,  that  waits  on  Virtue— here  is  home. 

x. 

PEACE. 

Call  not  our  mission  exile ;  who  shall  dare 
To  carp  at  independence,  or  to  rail 
Because  his  fate  suffers  him  not  to  share 
The  nippings  and  the  throngings  of  the  mart, 
The  wrestlings  of  our  overcrowded  home — 
That  other  far-off  home  beyond  the  seas? 

Oh,  'tis  the  poor  man's  Paradise  to  know, 
That  day  succeeding  day  shall  still  provide 
Its  never- failing  sustenance  for  those 
His  heart  is  knit  to ;  and  to  feel  that  heart, 
U-ncheck'd  by  old  Convention,  freely  beat 
And  thrill  with  generous  thoughts  that  link  mankind, 
And  worship  its  own  God,  nor  be  coerced 
Hither  and  thither  with  prescriptions  hard, 
And  oft-resolved  tenacious  usages, 
That  loosen'd  cling  again  at  every  turn 
In  that  maternal  isle. 

Ob,  proudly  swell, 

Thou  breast  of  every  free  man — proudly  rise, 
Thou  voice — for  none  shall  check  thine  utterance ; 
And  though  thy  hearers  may  seem  few  to  thee, 
Know,  that  the  aftertime  may  warm  thy  words, 
Till  some  of  them  shall  ripen  into  deeds : 
Know  this  in  faith,  and  it  shall  be  to  thee 
For  an  abiding  sense  of  deathlessness. 
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And  yet  one  would  not  die  here ;  none  can  be 
Without  some  vision  of  a  cottage  home, 
Or  in  the  pastures  of  the  fields,  or  where 
The  tide  of  civilised  life  is  eddying  round 
Some  quiet  nook,  where  men  of  thought  repose, 
Nursing  the  labours  of  their  younger  brains, 
In  great,  imperial  London. 

Mine  should  be 

Some  rural  spot,  whence  I  could  see  afar 
The  cloud  that  rests  for  ever  over  her ; 
And  the  black  towers  of  that  minster  old, 
Where  kings  and  poets  (kings  of  their  own  souls), 
Sown  by  the  sedulous  hand  of  Goodman  Death, 
Await  the  harvest-time  HE  will  not  see. 
And  I  would  have  the  immemorial  Thames 
To  sparkle  through  my  tall,  surrounding  trees ; 
And  I  would  have  the  village  church  hard  by, 
That  I  might  see  the  undulating  green, 
Where  I  and  some  of  those  I  loved  should  lie. 

Ah,  foolish  heart,  that  it  should  better  thee 
To  know,  that  when  thy  flutterings  shall  have  still'd — 
The  first  repose  that  they  shall  ever  know — 
Thou  shouldst  rot  here  or  there ;  the  time  shall  come 
(Ay,  and  is  now),  when  thoughts  like  these  shall  be 
Less  vivid,  less  important  than  the  dreams 
Of  long-forgotten  slumbers,  than  the  thoughts 
Of  prememorial  childhood — almost  less 
Than  the  faint  echoes  of  a  former  birth  ; 
And  thou,  O  heart,  shall  be  like  one  of  these, 
Or  as  thou  hadst  been  never — Peace,  0  Peace ! 

H.  G.  K. 
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A  GOOD  librarian,  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  insides  of  books  as  the 
outsides,  made  the  other  day  this 
shrewd  observation — that  in  his  ex- 
perience every  third  work  he  took  up 
was  defective,  either  in  the  title  or  the 
first  sentence.  "  What,"  he  continued, 
"  for  example,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  humourist?'  By  what  authority 
is  it  applied  to  a  writer  ? — is  it  not  mis- 
applied to  a  wit  ?  unless  it  be  meant 
to  degrade  him.  'The  wit,'  says 
Addison  in  the  Spectator,  'sinks  im- 
perceptibly into  a  humourist.'  A 
humourist  is  one  whose  conduct, 
whose  ways,  are  eccentric,  '  his  ac- 
tions seldom  directed  by  reason  and 
the  nature  of  things*,'  says  Watts.  It 
is  best  the  word  should  be  confined 
according  to  our  dictionaries,  to  ac- 
tions, not  extended  to  authorship. 
The  title  of  Mr  Thackeray's  Lectures 
would  lead  a  lover  of  plain  English 
to  expect  narratives  of  eccentricities 
taken  from  real  life,  and  perhaps  from 
the  acted  buffooneries  of  itinerant 
boards,  the  dominion  of  Mr  Punch's 
dynasty — like  other  dynasties  in  this 
age  of  presumed  matter  of  fact,  be- 
coming a  '  dissolving  view.' "  Mr 
Thackeray's  English  is  generally  so 
good,  so  perfectly  to  be  understood, 
of  such  acceptable  circulating  coinage, 
that  we  are  surprised  at  this  mistake 
in  the  title  of  his  book.  Montaigne 
would  head  his  chapters  with  any  title 
— as  we  believe  he  ushered  in  one  as 
"  On  Coach -horses" — and  said  no- 
thing about  them ;  and  we  readily 
admit  that  the  privilege  of  "Every 
Man  in  his  Humour"  may  be  a  fail- 
excuse  for  the  author  of  English  Hum- 
ourists of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  this 
little  volume  were  unobjectionable  in 
every  other  respect — but  we  cannot. 
We  do  not  see  in  it  a  fair,  honest, 
truth-searching  and  truth-declaring 
spirit ;  yet  the  style  is  so  captivating, 
soinsinuating  in  its  deceiving  plainness, 
so  suggestive  of  every  evil  in  its  sim- 
plicity, so  alluring  onward,  even  when 
the  passages  we  have  read  have  left 
unpleasant  impression,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  the  book,  though 
we  fear  to  proceed.  The  reader  may 


be  like  to  the  poor  bird  under  the 
known  fascination :  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  glittering  eye— but  it 
looks,  even  in  its  confident  gaiety,  too 
much  like  that  which  charms,  and 
delights  in,  a  victim.  We  did  not,  it 
is  true,  expect  from  the  author  of 
"Vanity  Fair"  any  flattering  pictures 
of  men  and  manners,  nor  of  the  world 
at  large,  of  any  age ;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  his  so  strongly  expressed 
dislike  and  condemnation  of  other 
people's  misanthropy  as  these  pages 
exhibit,  particularly  in  his  character 
of  Swift. 

And  here  we  think  we  have  a  right 
to  protest  against  Biographical  Lec- 
tures. It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  lec- 
turer to  be  fair  to  his  subject.  He 
has  an  audience  to  court  and  to  please 
— to  put  in  good-humour  with  them- 
selves—to be  flattered  into  a  belief  of 
their  own  goodness,  by  a  bad  portrait- 
ure of  the  eminent  of  the  earth.  He 
has  to  dig  out  the  virtues  from  the 
gravd  to  show  what  vices  cling  to 
them— how  they  look  when  exhumed 
in  their  corruption.  Praise  is  seldom 
piquant — commonplace  is  wearisome 
—startling  novelties  must  put  truth  to 
a  hazard.  If  the  dead  must  be  called 
up  to  judgment  of  an  earthly  tribunal, 
let  it  not  be  before  a  theatrical  audi- 
ence. The  lecturer  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  too  much  of  an  ac- 
cuser ;  and  if  from  his  own  nature,  or 
from  some  misconception  of  the  charac- 
ters he  takes  up,  he  be  a  willing  one, 
he  has  a  power  to  condemn,  that  the 
mere  writer  has  not. 

In  many  passages  of  the  book  before 
us  there  are  examples  both  of  the  lec- 
turer's danger,  and  of  his  power:; 
many  things  said  because  of  his  audi- 
ence; and  as  such  audience  is  ge- 
nerally largely  feminine,  what  ad- 
vantage has  the  over-moralising  and 
for  the  time  over-moralised  lecturer 
against  the  dumb  and  bodiless  culprit 
called  up  from  his  mortal  dust,  should 
there  be  a  suspicion  of  want  of  tender- 
ness, or  doubt  of  a  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  unpardonable  for  ever  ?  The 
lecture-table  is  no  fit  place,  nor  does 
it  offer  a  fit  occasion,  to  discuss  the 
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wondrous  intricacies  of  any  human 
character.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
lecturer  should  have  thought— there 
should  be  a  pause,  wherein  a  reader 
may  think ;  but  an  audience  cannot : 
nor  is  the  lecturer,  however  deeply 
he  may  have  thought,  likely  to  have 
such  disinterested  self-possession  and 
caution,  in  his  oral  descriptions  and 
appeals  for  praise  or  blame,  as  are 
absolutely  required  for  a  truthful  bio- 
grapher. It  is  a  bold  thing  to  bid 
the  illustrious  dead  come  from  the 
sanctity  of  their  graves,  and  stand  be- 
fore the  judgment- seat  of  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair — to  be  questioned  upon 
their  religion  and  their  morals,  and 
not  allowed,  even  if  they  could  speak 
for  themselves,  to  answer.  The  lec- 
turer holds  in  his  hand  all  their  writ- 
ten documents,  and  all  that  have  been 
written  by  scribes  of  old  against  them, 
and  he  will  read,  but  what  he  pleases — 
lie,  the  scrupulously  moral,  religious 
man,  doubly  sanctified  at  all  points  for 
his  hour's  lecture  in  that  temporary 
professor's  garb  of  proprieties,  which 
he  is  under  no  necessity  of  wearing  an 
hour  aft  er  he  has  dismissed  his  audience. 
We  are  not  for  a  moment  insinuat- 
ing any  dereliction  of  all  the  human 
virtues  and  graces,  as  against  Mi- 
Thackeray — but  as  a  lecturer  he  must 
put  on  something  of  a  sanctimonious 
or  of  a  moral  humbug  ;  he  is  on  his 
stage,  he  has  to  act  his  part,  to  "  fret 
his  hour."  He  must  do  it  well — he 
will  do  it  well ;  that  is,  to  secure  pre- 
sent rapturous  applause.  The  audi- 
ence is  carried  away  quite  out  of  its 
sober  judgment  by  the  wit,  the  wis- 
dom, the  pathos — and  even  the  well- 
timed  bathos — the  pity,  the  satire, 
and  the  satire  of  all  satire,  in  the  pity. 
The  ghosts  are  dismissed — sent  back, 
as  they  should  be,  in  the  lecturer's  and 
audience's  estimation,  to  their  "  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  rottenness,"  no 
longer  to  taint  the  air  of  this  amiable, 
judicious,  and  all-perfect  nineteenth 
century — epitomised  in  the  audience. 
Give  Professor  Owen  part  of  an  old 
bone  or  a  tooth,  and  he  will  on  the 
instant  draw  you  the  whole  animal, 
and  tellyouits  habits  and  propensities. 
What  Professor  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  classify  the  wondrous  varieties  of 
human  character  ?  How  very  limited 
as  yet  the  nomenclature  !  We  know 
there  are  in  our  moral  dictionary  the 


religious,  the  irreligious,  the  virtuous, 
the  vicious,  the  prudent,  the  profli- 
gate, the  liberal,  the  avaricious,  and 
so  on  to  a  few  names  ;  but  the  varie- 
ties comprehended  under  these  terms 
— their  mixtures,  which,  like  colours, 
have  no  names — their  strange  com- 
plexities and  intertwining  of  virtues 
and  vices,  graces  and  deformities,  di- 
versified and  mingled,  and  making 
individualities— yet  of  all  the  myriads 
of  mankind  that  ever  were,  not  one 
the  same,  and  scarcely  alike :  how  little 
way  has  science  gone  to  their  dis- 
covery, and  to  mark  their  delineation ! 
A  fe\v  sounds,  designated  by  a  few  let- 
ters, speak  all  thought,  all  literature, 
that  ever  was  or  will  be.  The  variety 
is  infinite,  and  ever  creating  a  new  in- 
finite ;  and  there  is  some  such  mys- 
tery in  the  endless  variety  of  human 
character.  There  arc  the  same  leading 
features  to  all — these  we  recognise;  bufc 
there  are  hidden  individualities  that 
escape  research  ;  there  is  a  large  terra 
incognita,  hard  to  find,  and  harder  to 
make  a  map  of.  And  if  any  would 
try  to  be  a  discoverer,  here  is  his  dif- 
ficulty— can  he  see  beyond  his  own 
ken?  How  difficult  to  have  a  con- 
ception of  a  character  the  opposite  to 
one's-self!  What  man  is  so  gifted? 
We  are  but  portrait-painters,  and  no 
portrait-painter  ever  yet  painted  be- 
yond himself — never  represented  on 
canvass  an  intellect  greater  than  his 
own.  In  every  likeness  there  is  a  some- 
thing of  the  artist  too.  We  look  to 
other  men,  and  think  to  find  our  own 
idiosyncracies,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
love  or  hate  accordingly.  As  the 
painter  views  his  sitter  in  the  glass, 
he  is  sure  to  see  himself  behind  him. 
You  biographers,  you  judges,  self- 
appointed  of  other  men,  what  a  task 
do  you  set  yourselves  !  —  have  you 
looked  well  into  your  own  qualifica- 
tions? You  venture  to  plunge  into 
the  deep  dark — to  bring  up  the  light 
of  truth,  which,  if  you  could  find  itr 
would  mayhap  dazzle  all  your  senses. 
It  is  far  safer  for  your  reputation  to  go 
out  with  Diogenes's  lantern,  or  your 
own  little  one,  and  thrust  it  into  men's 
faces,  and  make  oath  you  cannot  find 
an  honest  one ;  and  then  draw  the 
glimmer  of  it  close  to  your  own  fore- 
heads,  and  tell  people  to  look  there 
for  honesty.  But  this  is  our  preface,, 
not  Mr  Thackeray's.  He  is  too  bold 
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to  need  one.  He  rashes  into  his  sub- 
ject without  excuse  or  apology,  either 
for  his  own  defects  of  delineation,  or 
of  his  subject's  character.  If  you 
would  desire  to  see  with  what  consum- 
mate ability,  and  with  what  perfect 
reality  in  an  unlikeness  he  can  paint 
a  monster,  read  the  first  life  of  his  Lec- 
ture, that  of  the  great  man — and  we 
would  fain  believe,  in  spite  of  any  of 
his  biographers,  a  good  man — Dean 
Swift. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from 
a  collection  of  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Swift,  no  man's  life 
can  be  more  difficult  for  a  new  writer 
to  undertake,  or  for  any  reader  to 
comprehend.  If  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  unhesitating  tone  of  the  many  bio- 
graphers, and  their  ready  acceptance 
of  data,  no  life  is  so  easy.  The  es- 
sayist of  the  Times  makes  Swift  him- 
self answerable  for  all  the  contradic- 
tions ;  that  they  were  all  in  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  all  times,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  mad.  This  is,  in- 
deed, to  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
save  the  unravelling  the  perplexed 
skein  of  his  history.  Another  writer 
contends  that  he  was  never  mad  at 
any  period,  not  even  the  last  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  always  mad  is  pre- 
posterous, unless  we  are  to  accept  as 
insanity  what  is  out  of  and  beyond 
the  common  rate  of  men's  thoughts 
and  doings.  We  certainly  lack  in  the 
character  of  Swift  the  one  prevalent 
idea,  which  pervades  and  occupies 
the  whole  mind  of  the  madman.  Such 
may  have  one  vivid,  not  many  oppo- 
sites  in  him. 

But  the  contradictions  ascribed  to 
Swift  are  more  like  the  impossibilities 
of  human  nature — if  they  are  to  be 
received  as  absolute  characteristics, 
and  not  as  occasional  exceptions,  which 
are  apt,  in  the  best  of  mankind,  to 
take  the  conceit  out  of  the  virtues 
themselves,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
temporary  abeyance,  and  mark  them 
with  a  small  infirmity,  that  they  grow 
not  too  proud. 

The  received  histories,  then,  tell  us 
that  Swift  was  sincerely  religious,  and 
an  infidel ;  that  he  was  the  tenderest 
of  men,  a  brute,  a  fiend,  a  naked 
unreclaimable  savage  ;  a  misanthrope, 
and  was  the  kindest  of  benefactors ; 
that  he  was  avaricious,  and  so  judi- 
ciously liberal  that  he  left  no  great 
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fortune  behind  him.  Such  is  the  sum- 
mary ;  the  details  are  both  delightful 
and  odious.  The  man  who  owns  these 
vices  and  virtues  must  indeed  be  a 
monster  or  a  madman !  These  are  cha- 
racters very  hard  to  fathom.  Shake- 
speare has  delineated  one,  and  he  has 
puzzled  all  the  world  except  Shake- 
speare, who  chose  to  make  his  picture 
more  true  by  leaving  it  as  a  puzzle  to 
the  world.  Hamlet  has  been  pro- 
nounced mad  from  his  conduct  to 
Ophelia,  mainly  if  not  solely.  It  is  a 
ready  solution  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible. Swift  was  a  Hamlet  to  Stella 
and  Vanessa ;  and  as  there  are  two 
against  him,  versus  Hamlet's  one  love, 
critics  pronounce  him  doubly  mad.  It 
is  a  very  ingenious  but  not  very  satis- 
factory way  of  getting  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Mad  or  in  his  senses,  he  is  a 
character  that  provokes ;  provoked 
writers  are  apt  to  be  not  fair  ones ; 
and  because  they  cannot  quite  com- 
prehend, they  malign  :  damnant  quod 
non  intelligunt,  is  also  a  rule  guiding 
biographers.  Shall  he  have  the  quali- 
ties "  that  might  become  an  angel,"  or 
shall  his  portrait  be  "  under  the  dark 
cloud,  and  every  feature  be  distorted 
into  that  of  a  fiend?"  You  have 
equal  liberty  from  the  records  to  de- 
pict him  as  you  please.  The  picture, 
to  be  seen  at  large  by  an  assembled 
lecturer's  audience,  must  be  strong 
and  coarse  in  the  main,  and  exhibit 
some  tenderer  tones  to  the  near 
benches  in  front. 

"For  a  man  of  my  level,"  says 
Swift  of  himself,  "  I  have  as  bad  a 
name  almost  as  I  deserve !  and  I  pray 
God  that  those  who  give  it  me,  may 
never  have  reason  to  give  me  a  bet- 
ter." He  does  not,  you  see,  set  up  for 
perfection,  but  through  his  present 
maligners  he  slaps  his  after-biograph- 
ers in  the  face,  who,  if  they  be  hurt, 
will  deny  the  wit  or  omit  it,  and  pre- 
fer instanter  a  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
Angel  or  fiend !  how  charitable  or 
how  unmerciful  are  lecturers  and  bio- 
graphers !  and,  being  so  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  choose,  how  very  good 
they  must  be  themselves!  Did  the 
reader  ever  happen  to  see  a  life  of  Ti- 
berius with  two  title-pages,  both  taken 
from  historical  authorities ;  two  cha- 
racters of  one  and  the  same  person ; 
made  up,  too,  of  recorded  facts  ?  He 
is  "that  inimitable  monarch  Tiberius," 
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during  most  of  his  reign  "  the  uni- 
versal dispenser  of  the  blessings  of 
peace,"  yet  "  he  permitted  the  worst 
of  civil  wars  to  rage  at  Rome !''  We 
may  venture  to  use  the  words  of  the 
essayist,  speaking  of  Swift — "  We 
doubt  whether  the  histories  of  the 
world  can  furnish,  for  example  and 
instruction,  for  wonder  and  pity,  for 
admiration  and  scorn,  for  approval 
and  condemnation,  a  specimen  of  hu- 
manity at  once  so  illustrious  and  so 
small."  We  have,  from  perfect  autho- 
rities, Tiberius  handed  down  for  de- 
testation and  for  universal  admira- 
tion. The  testimonies  are  not  weak  ; 
they  are  alike  strong,  and  equally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  historical  evidence 
and  literature.  "  Swift  stood  a  living 
enigma,"  It  should  seem  there  have 
been  many  such  enigmas.  Shake- 
speare, who  knew  all  nature,  gave 
the  world  one  to  make  out  as  it  can.* 
Grave  history  offers  another.  The 
novelist,  M.  de  Wailly,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  this  enigma — Swift ;  but  the 
Frenchman,  like  most  French  novel- 
ists, went  altogether  out  of  nature 
to  establish  impossible  theories.  A 
dramatist  might  reduce  the  tale  with- 
in the  limits  of  nature,  if  he  could  but 
once,  for  a  few  moments,  be  behind 
the  scenes  of  truth's  theatre — if  he 
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knew  accurately  all  the  facts,  or  per- 
haps one  or  two  facts,  that  time  has 
concealed,  and  perhaps  ever  will  con- 
ceal; and  which,  discovered,  would 
solve  the  enigma  at  once.  Of  course, 
the  great  enigma  lies  in  Swift's 
amours.  These  apart,  no  man  would 
ever  have  ventured  to  assert  the  life- 
long madness  of  Swift.  Great  men 
and  little  have  had,  and,  as  long  as 
the  world  lasts,  will  have  their 
amours,  honest  ones  and  dishonest ; 
but,  excepting  for  romance- writing 
and  gossiping  of  a  day,  such  themes 
have  been  thought  unworthy  history, 
and  to  be  but  slightly  notable  even  in 
biography.  Their  natural  secresy  has 
hitherto  covered  the  correct  ones  with 
a  sanctity,  and  the  incorrect  with  a 
darker  veil,  that  it  is  better  not  to 
lift ;  nor  is  it  easy  at  all  times  to  dis- 
tinguish the  right  from  the  wrong. 
The  living  resent  the  scrutiny :  we 
do  not  admire  the  impertinence,  nor 
easily  admit  the  privilege  of  an  ama- 
torial  inquisition  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  the  dead.  And  what  has 
curiosity  gathered,  after  all,  which 
ought  to  justify  honest  people  in  ma- 
ligning Swift,  Stella,  or  Vanessa? 
A  mass  of  contradictions.  They  can- 
not all  be  true.  Even  Stella's  mar- 
riage, stated  as  a  fact  by  so  many 


*  It  is  curious  this  twofold  character  of  Tiberius  —  surprising  that  historians  should 
have  credited  this  single  existence  of  a  civilised  cannibal—  this  recorded  "  eater  of 
human  flesh,  and  drinker  of  human  blood."  The  learned  writer  of  this  volume  on 
Tiberius,  with  truthful  scrutiny,  sifts  every  evidence,  weighs  testimony  against  tes- 
timony, and  testimony  of  the  same  authority  against  itself,  and  after  patient  investi- 
gation concludes,  as  the  reasonable  solution  of  the  historical  enigma,  that  Tiberius 
was  not  only  "  of  all  kings  or  autocrats  the  most  venerable,"  but  that  he  was,  "  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and, 
"  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  reign,  the  nursing-father  of  the  infant  Catholic 
Church."  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  supposition  of  Tiberius  being  a 
Christian,  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  universally  held  to  be  an  odious  and 
justly  -persecuted  superstition,  must  have  presented,  through  known  facts  and 
rumours,  to  the  world  at  large,  and  to  the  philosophic  minds  of  historians  in  parti- 
cular, an  idea  of  human  character  so  novel  and  so  confused,  as  to  be,  in  the  absence 
of  a  clue,  and  a  test  which  they  could  not  admit,  altogether  incomprehensible.  What 
could  they  do  with  the  sacramental  fact  —  the  eating  human  flesh  and  drinking 
human  blood,  by  one  known  for  his  abstemiousness  1 

"  To<ravTT]s  tfsv  rore  rrjs  Acararacretoff  SOTJS, 
KCII  p,r)b  cnrapvr]<rao'0ai  TWOS  Swa/iei/s  TO  p.r]  e  KCLL 
rtov  o-apKM  avT8  rjdfcos 


"  Fastidit  vinum,  quia  jam  bibifc  iste  cruorem 
Tarn  bibit  hunc  avide  quam  bibit  iste  merum."  —  SUET. 

The  sacramental  fact  discovered,  and  undeniable,  yet  not  known  as  the  sacramen- 
tal fact,  must  have  made  up  a  riddle  of  contradictions,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  that  age  to  solve.  In  its  ignorance  it  made  a  monster.  Men  are  apt  to  see  more 
than  nature  ever  exhibits. 
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writers,  is  denied,  and  upon  as  fair 
evidence  as  its  supposition.  The  first 
account  of  it  is  given  as  many  as 
seven  years  after  Swift's  death,  and 
twenty  -  four  years  after  Stella's. 
There  are  two  versions  with  respect 
to  the  dying  scene,  and  supposed  dia- 
logue regarding  the  marriage.  They 
contradict  each  other ;  for,  in  the  one, 
Swift  is  made  brutally  to  leave  the 
room,  and  never  to  have  seen  her 
after ;  in  the  other,  to  have  desired  to 
acknowledge  the  marriage,  and  that 
Stella  said,  "  It  is  too  late."  Who 
knows  if  either  be  true?  and  what 
means  "  it  is  too  late  ?  "  Do  those 
few  simple  words,  overheard,  neces- 
sarily imply  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment ?  But  there  is  proof  that  one 
malicious  statement  is  false.  "  This 
behaviour,"  says  Mr  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan (not  Dr  Sheridan,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  for  whom  he  has  been  mistaken, 
and  weight  accordingly  given  to  his 
statement),  threw  Mrs  Johnson  into 
unspeakable  agonies;  and  for  a  time 
she  sunk  under  the  weight  of  so  cruel 
a  disappointment.  But  soon  after, 
roused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed 
against  his  cruelty  in  the  bitterest 
terms ;  and  sending  for  a  lawyer, 
made  her  will,  bequeathing  her  for- 
tune, by  her  own  name,  to  charitable 
uses."  It  is  said  this  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  Dr  Sheridan ;  but  the 
narrator  was  a  mere  lad  when  his 
father,  from  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
received  it,  died.  But  this  very  will 
is,  if  not  of  Swift's  dictation,  the  will 
he  had  wished  her  to  make  (compare 
it  with  Swift's  own  will — the  very 
phraseology  is  strongly  indicative  of 
his  dictation) ;  for  he  had  thus  writ- 
ten to  Mr  Worral  when  in  London, 
during  Stella's  severe  illness  :  "I 
wish  it  could  be  brought  about  that 
she  might  make  her  will.  Her  inten- 
tions are  to  leave  the  interest  of  all 
her  fortune  to  her  mother  and  sister 
during  their  lives,  afterwards  to  Dr 
Stevens's  hospital,  to  purchase  lands 
for  such  uses  as  she  designs  it."  Upon 
this  Mr  Wilde,  author  of  Tlie  Closing 
Years  of  Dean  Swift's  Life,  remarks 
most  properly  :  "  Now,  such  was  not 
only  the  tenor,  but  the  very  words  of 
the  will  made  two  years  afterwards, 
which  Sheridan  (Thomas,  not  Dr 
Sheridan)  would  have  his  readers  be- 
lieve was  made  in  pique  at  the  Dean's 


conduct."  Then  it  follows,  that  if 
this  paragraph  in  the  tale,  and  told  as 
a  consequence  of  the  previous  para- 
graph, is  untrue,  as  it  is  proved  to  be, 
the  first  part,  the  brutal  treatment, 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  any  court  the 
evidence  would  be  blotted  from  the 
record.  It  is  curious,  and  may  have 
possibly  some  bearing  upon  the  Pla- 
tonic love  of  Swift  and  Stella,  that 
she  should,  in  this  will,  have  been 
so  enamoured  of  celibacy,  that  she 
enjoins  it  upon  the  chaplain  whom  she 
appointed  to  read  prayers  and  preach 
at  the  hospital.  "  It  is  likewise  my 
will  that  the  said  chaplain  be  an  un- 
married man  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  so  continue  while  he  enjoys 
the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  said  hos- 
pital." This  will  is  also  curious,  and 
worthy  of  notice,  in  another  respect. 
Among  the  slanders  upon  Swift  and 
Stella,  it  had  been  circulated  that  she 
had  been  not  only  his  mistress,  but  had 
had  a  child  by  him ;  and  an  old  bell- 
ringer's  testimony  was  adduced  for 
the  fact.  There  may  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  quite  sufficient  reasons 
to  render  the  story  impossible;  but 
one  item  of  the  will  is  a  bequest  to 
this  supposed  child  by  name.  "  I  be- 
queath to  Bryan  M'Loglin  (a  child 
who  now  lives  with  me,  and  whom  I 
keep  on  charity)  twenty-five  pounds, 
to  bind  him  out  apprentice,  as  my 
executors,  or  the  survivors  of  them, 
shall  think  fit."  Now,  this  is  the 
great  case  of  cruelty  against  Swift, 
and  we  think  it  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of.  Have  we  any  other  notice 
§iven  that  Swift  behaved  brutally  to 
tella  ?  None.  Where  is  there  any 
evidence  of  her  complaining  ?  but 
there  is  evidence  of  the  tenderest 
affection  on  Swift's  part.  Stella's 
letters  have  never  seen  the  light ; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  answers 
to  them,  there  could  have  been  no 
charge  of  cruelty  brought  against  him 
by  her.  The  whole  is  an  assumption 
from  this  narrative  of  Sheridan  the 
son,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  altogether 
a  misconception  or  a  dream  of  his. 
Even  with  respect  to  Stella's  parent- 
age authors  do  not  agree— yet  each 
speaks  as  positively  as  if  he  had  been 
at  the  birth.  Swift  himself  says  that 
her  father  was  a  younger  brother  of  a 
good  family  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
her  mother  of  a  lower  degree.  Some 
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assert  that  she  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Temple.  John- 
son says,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Temple's  steward  ;  but,  in  contradic- 
tion to  this,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  her 
mother  did  not  many  this  steward, 
whose  name  was  Mosse,  till  after  Sir 
Wm.  Temple's  death,  when  Stella 
was  in  Ireland.  Sir  William  left  her 
a  thousand  pounds,  and,  it  is  said, 
declared  to  her  her  parentage.  A 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1757,  who  knew  Stella's  mother, 
and  was  otherwise  well  acquainted 
with  facts,  is  urged,  in  indignation  at 
the  treacherous  and  spiteful  narrative 
by  Lord  Orrery,  to  write  a  defence  of 
the  Dean.  From  this  source,  what 
others  had  indeed  suspected  is  strong- 
ly asserted — that  Swift  was  himself 
the  natural  son  of  Temple.  He  thus 
continues :  "  When  Stella  went  to 
Ireland,  a  marriage  between  her  and 
the  Dean  could  not  be  foreseen  ;  but 
when  she  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicate to  her  friends  the  Dean's  pro- 
posal, and  her  approbation  of  it,  it 
was  then  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  that  person,  who  alone  knew  the 
secret  history  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed, to  reveal  what  otherwise  might 
have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  But 
was  the  Dean  to  blame,  because  he 
was  ignorant  of  his  natural  relation 
to  Stella?  or  can  he  justly  be  cen- 
sured because  it  was  not  made  known 
to  him  before  the  day  of  the  marriage? 
He  admired  her ;  he  loved  her ;  he 
pitied  her ;  and  when  fate  placed  the 
everlasting  barrier  between  them, 
their  affection  became  a  true  Platonic 
love,  if  not  something  yet  more  ex- 
alted  We  are  some- 
times told,  that  upon  the  Hanoverian 
family  succeeding  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  Swift  renounced  all 
hopes  of  farther  preferment ;  and  that 
his  temper  became  more  morose,  and 
more  intolerable  every  year.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  in  part ;  but  it 
was  not  the  loss  of  his  hopes  that 
soured  Swift  alone ;  this  was  the  un- 
lucky epocha  of  that  discovery,  that 
•convinced  the  Dean  that  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  could  make 
him  happy  as  a  wife,  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  world  who  could  not  be 
that  wife."  Delany  also  entertained 
a  suspicion  in  agreement  with  this 
account.  The  supposition  would  seem 


to  throw  light  upon  a  mysterious  pas- 
sage in  Swift's  life,  and  to  be  sufficient 
explanation  of  all  his  behaviour  to 
Stella.  "Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  ceremony  (the  marriage)  Swift's 
state  of  mind,"  says  Scott,  "  appears 
to  have  been  dreadful.  Delany,  as  I 
have  heard  from  a  friend  of  his  relict, 
being  pressed  to  give  his  opinion  on 
this  strange  union,  said,  that  about 
the  time  it  took  place,  he  observed 
Swift  to  be  extremely  gloomy  and 
agitated — so  much  so,  that  he  went 
to  Archbishop  King  to  mention  his 
apprehensions.  On  entering  the  li- 
brary, Swift  rushed  out  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  distraction,  and  passed 
him  without  speaking.  He  found  the 
Archbishop  in  tears ;  and  upon  ask- 
ing the  reason,  he  said,  4You  have 
just  met  the  most  unhappy  man  on 
earth,  but  on  the  subject  of  his  wretch- 
edness you  must  never  ask  a  ques- 
tion.' "  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  ad- 
mit this  story  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  but  we  doubt  if  the  reason 
of  his  doubt,  or  rejection  of  it,  be 
quite  satisfactory.  u  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Swift's  parents  resided  in 
Ireland  from  before  1665  until  his 
birth  in  1667,  and  that  Temple  was 
residing  in  Holland  from  April  1666 
until  January  1668.  Lord  Orrery 
says  until  1670."  Dates,  it  appears, 
are  not  always  accurately  ascertained. 
We  cannot  determine  that  ambassa- 
dors have  no  latitude  for  a  little 
ubiquity ;  but  there  is  one  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  with  regard 
to  Swift's  childhood,  that  seems  to 
involve  in  it  no  small  degree  of  mys- 
tery. "  It  happened,  by  whatever  ac- 
cident, that  Jonathan  was  not  suckled 
by  his  mother,  but  by  a  nurse,  who 
was  a  native  of  Whitehaven ;  and 
when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  her 
affection  for  him  was  become  so 
strong,  that,  finding  it  necessary  to 
visit  a  relation  who  was  dangerously 
sick,  and  from  whom  she  expected  a 
legacy,  she  found  means  to  convey 
the  child  on  shipboard,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  mother  or  his  uncle, 
and  carried  him  with  her  to  White- 
haven.  At  this  place  he  continued 
near  three  years ;  for  when  the  mat- 
ter was  discovered,  his  mother  sent 
orders  not  to  hazard  a  second  voyage, 
till  he  should  be  better  able  to  bear 
it.  The  nurse,  however,  gave  other 
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testimonies  of  her  affection  to  Jon- 
athan, for  during  his  stay  at  White- 
haven  she  had  him  taught  to  spell, 
and  when  he  was  five  years  old  he 
was  able  to  read  a  chapter  in  the 
Bible." 

This  undoubted  incident  is  no  small 
temptation  to  a  novelist  to  spin  a  fine 
romance,  and  affiliate  the  child  accord- 
ing to  his  fancy.   It  is  a  strange  story 
— a  very  poor  widow  not  suckling  her 
own  child !   kept  three  years  away 
from  a  parent,  lest,  having  borne  one 
voyage  well,  the  young  child  should 
not  be  able  to  bear  a  second !    The 
said  novelist  may  find  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  mother  in  after  years  re- 
commending him  to  Sir  Wm.  Temple, 
and  perhaps   weave  into   his   story 
that  the  nominal  mother  was  one  in- 
trusted with  a  charge  not  her  own. 
Stella's  mother's  connection  with  the 
Temple  family  may  be  as  rationally 
accounted  for.      The  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  already  quot- 
ed, seems  to  have  had  this  account 
of  Johnston  from  the  widow  herself. 
"  This  gentlewoman  (Stella's  mother) 
was  the  widow  (as  she  always  averred) 
of  one  Johnston  a  merchant,  who, 
having  been  unfortunate  in  trade,  af- 
terwards became  master  of  a  trading 
sloop,  which  ran  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  there  died."   Then, 
again,  to  revert  to  the  entanglement 
of  this  mystery,  although  it  is  receiv- 
ed that  there  was  a  marriage — a  pri- 
vate marriage,   as  it  is  said,  iu  the 
garden,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher — are 
there  really  sufficient  grounds  for  a 
decision  in  the  affirmative?     It  is 
traced  only  to  Delany  and  Sheridan 
(who  could  not  have  known  it  but  by 
hearsay),  and  the  assertion,  on  suspi- 
cion, of  the  worst  of  all  evidences  with 
regard  to  Swift,  Orrery  (he  only  knew 
him  in  his  declining  years,  as  he  con- 
fesses) ;  but  Dr  Lyon,  Swift's  execu- 
tor, denied  it ;  and  Mrs  Dingley,  who 
came  to  Ireland,  after  Sir  William 
Temple's  death,  with  Stella,  and  lived 
with  her  till  her  death,  laughed  at  it  as 
an  idle  tale.     Mrs  Brent,  with  whom 
the  Dean's  mother  lodged,  and  who 
subsequently  was    his    housekeeper, 
never  believed  it,  and  often  told  her 
daughter  so,  who  succeeded  her  as 
housekeeper.     It  is  said  the  secret 
was  told  to  Bishop  Berkeley  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher.     "  But,"  says  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  "  I  must  add,  that  if, 
as   affirmed  by  Mr  Monck  Mason, 
Berkeley  was  in  Italy  from  the  period 
of  the  marriage  to  the  death  of  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  this  communication 
could  not  have  taken  place."    With 
evidence  so  conflicting  even  as  to  the 
marriage — so  uncertain — and  if  a  mar- 
riage, as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  parties — as  to  the  time  of  discovery 
— and  with  that  maddening  possibility 
of  Swift's  physical  infirmity  alluded 
to  by  Scott ;  it  does  appear  that  it  is 
the  assumption  of  a  very  cruel  critical 
right,  to  fasten  upon  the  character  of 
Swift  a  charge  of  fiendishness   and 
brutality    towards    Stella.       Where 
there  are  so   many  charitable  ways 
of  accounting  for  his  conduct,  most 
of  which  might  well  move  our  ad- 
miration  and    our  pity,   and  where 
the  tenderness  of  the  parties  towards 
each  other  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
doubted   (vide    Swift's   diary  in  his 
letters,  and  his  most  touching  letter 
speaking  of  her  death   and  burial), 
there  is  nothing   more   improbable, 
nothing  more  out  of  nature,  than  the 
acquiescence  of  both  Swift  and  Stella 
in  a  condition  which  might  well  have 
driven  both  mad,  if  that  condition 
had  been  avoidable.      We    have  a 
hesitation  in  believing  in  self-made 
monsters.      Novelists,  romance-wri- 
ters, and  dramatists,  conjure  them  up 
for  their  hour  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  a 
novelty  to  admit  them  into  a  biogra- 
phy which  professes  to  be  true.    As 
to  Lord  Orrery,  the  first  slanderer  of 
Swift  after  his  death,  we  have  a  per- 
fect contempt  for  his  character.     He 
sought  the  aged  Swift  for  his  own  ends. 
His  father  had  bequeathed  away  from 
him  his  library;  in  his  vexation  he 
thought  to  vindicate  himself  by  an 
ambition  to  become  a  literary  char- 
acter.  As  Alcibiades  sought  Socrates, 
not  for  Socrates'  virtues,  but  because 
his  wisdom  might  aid  him  in  his  politi- 
cal schemes ;  so  Lord  Orrery  took  the 
leading  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
and  especially  Swift,  into  what  com- 
panionship he  might.    He  cajoled  and 
flattered  the  old  man,  and  at  his  death 
maligned  him.     There  was  hypocrisy, 
too ;  for  it  was  contemptible  in  him  to 
have  pretended  a  friendship  so  warm, 
with  a  man  whom  he  designated  as  a 
tyrant,  a  brute,  and  irreligious.    The 
world  are  keen  to  follow  evil  report. 
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The  ill  life  which  is  told  by  a  friend 
is  authentic  enough  for  subsequent 
writers,  who,  like  sheep,  go  over  the 
hedge  after  their  leader.    The  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Nov- 
ember 1757,  speaks  as  one  intimately, 
and  of  long  continuance,  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  says  significantly  that  he  thinks 
there  are  some  living  who  have  it  in 
their  power,  from  authentic  materials, 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.   That 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  her  mo- 
ther we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage: "I  saw  her  myself  in  the  autumn 
of  1742   (about  a  year   before   her 
death),  and  although  far  advanced  in 
years,  she  still  preserved  the  remains 
of  a  very  fine  face."     He  minutely 
describes  Stella's  person  as  one  who 
had  seen  her.     "  Let  those  judge  who 
have  been  so  happy  as  to  have  seen 
this  Stella,  this  Hetty  Johnston,  and 
let  those  who  have  not,  judge  from 
the  following    description" — and  as 
one  who  had  conversed  with  her : 
"  Her  mind  was  yet  more  beautiful 
than  her  person,  and  her  accomplish- 
ments were  such  as  to  do  honour  to 
the  man  who  was  so  happy  as  to  call 
her  daughter."    He  tells  the  anecdote 
(for  which  he  says  "  I  have  undoubt- 
ed authority  ")  of  her  presence  of  mind 
and  courage  in  firing  a  pistol  at  a  rob- 
ber on  a  ladder  about  to  enter  her 
room  at  night.   He  tells  the  time,  and 
implies  the  cause  of  her  leaving  Moor 
Park  to  reside  in  Ireland.     "  As  soon 
as  she  was  woman  enough  to  be  in- 
trusted with  her  own   conduct,   she 
left  her  mother,  and  Moor  Park,  and 
went  to  Ireland  to  reside,   by  the 
order  of  Sir  William,  who  was  yet 
alive.    She  was  conducted  thither  by 
Swift ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  positive,  as 
I  am  that  her  mother  parted  with  her 
as  one  who  was  never  to  see  her 
again."    Upon  that  fact,  then,  he  is 
positive,  and  scrupulous  of  assertion 
where  not  so.    May  it  be  conjectured 
he  had  the  information  from  the  mo- 
ther herself,  when  he  saw  her  so  near 
the  time  of  her  death  ?    He  asserts 
that  Sir  William  often  "  recommended 
her  tender  innocence  to  the  protection 
of  Swift,  as  she  had  no  declared  male 
relation  that  could  be  her  defender;" 
that  "from  that  time  when  they  re- 
ceived the  proper  notice  of  the  secrets 
of  the  family,  they  took  care  to  con- 
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verse  before  witnesses,  even  though 
they  had  never  taken  such  precaution 
before."    "  Can  we  wonder,"  he  adds, 
"  that  they  should  spend  one  day  in 
the  year  in  fasting,  praying,  and  tears, 
from  this  period  to  her  death  ?  Might 
it  not  be  the  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
riage?"    "Swift  had  more  forcible 
reasons  for  not  owning  Stella  for  his 
wife,  than  his  lordship  (Orrery)  has 
allowed ;  and  that  it  was  not  his  be- 
haviour, but  her  own  unhappy  situa- 
tion, that  might  perhaps  shorten  her 
days."    The  contributor,  who   signs 
himself  C.M.P.G.N.S.T.N.S.,  writes 
purposely  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  Swift  from  the  double  slander  of 
Lord  Orrery,  who  impeaches   "  the 
Dean's  charity,  his  tenderness,  and 
even  his  humanity,  in  consequence  of 
his  hitherto  unaccountable  behaviour 
to  his  Stella,  and  of  his  long  resent- 
ment shown  to  his   sister."      Lord 
Orrery  had  said  that  Swift  had  per- 
sisted in  not  owning  his  marriage  from 
pride,  because  he  had  reproached  his 
sister  for  marrying  a  low  man,  and 
would  never  see  her  or  communicate 
with  her  after  her  marriage.     That  as 
Stella  was  also  of  low  origin,  he  feared 
his  reproaches  might  be  thrown  back 
upon  himself.    Then  follows  an  entire 
contradiction  of  this  unlikely  state- 
ment or  surmise  of  Orrery — for  that, 
"  after  her  husband's  and  Lady  Gif- 
ford's  death,  she  (the  sister,  Mrs  Fen- 
ton)  retired  to  Farnham,  and  boarded 
with  Mrs  Mayne,  Mrs  Mosse  boarding 
there  at  the  same  time,  with  whom 
she  lived  in  the  greatest  intimacy; 
and  as  she  had  not  enough  to  main- 
tain her,  the  Dean  paid  her  an  annuity 
as  long  as  she  lived — neither  was  that 
annuity  a  trifle."  Another  correspon- 
dent in  the  same  Magazine— for  De- 
cember 1757 — as  desirous  of  vindicat- 
ing the  Dean,  yet,  nevertheless,  points 
out  a  supposed  error  with  regard  to 
the  passage  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  "  the  unlucky  epocha  of  that  disco- 
very," being  that  of  the  accession  of 
the  Hanoverian  family,  and  the  loss 
of  Swift's  hopes.   "  But  this,"  he  says, 
"  is  inconsistent  with  Swift's  marry- 
ing her  in  1716,   as  (in   page  487) 
we  are  told  he  did ;  or  in  1717,  in 
which  year,   I    think,   Lord   Orrery 
places  this  event."     We  think  this  is 
being  too  precise.    Lord  Oxford  was 
impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in 
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1715,  which  is  sufficiently  near  to  be 
called  the  same  epocha.  Or  even  if 
we  take  the  accession  from  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne — August  1714 — the 
disappointment  must  have  been  rank- 
ling in  the  mind  of  Swift,  still  fresh, 
at  the  time  of  the  other  event.  He 
likewise  notices  that  Sir  Wm.  Temple 
was  abroad  at  and  before  Swift's 
birth  ;  but,  for  reasons  we  have  given, 
we  think  this  objection  of  no  import- 
ance. No  mention  is  made  of  Vanessa 
in  the  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. The  author  seems  cautiously, 
conscientiously,  to  abstain  from  every 
item  of  Orrery's  narrative,  but  such 
as  he  was  assured,  of  from  his  own 
knowledge. 

Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Swift,  speaks 
disparagingly  of  Stella's  wit  and  ac- 
complishments. It  was  displeasing  to 
the  great  lexicographer  that  a  woman 
should  spell  badly.  Bad  spelling  was, 
we  apprehend,  the  feminine  accom- 
plishment of  the  day.  Dr  Drake,  in 
his  essay  on  the  literature  and  man- 
ners of  that  age,  says,  "It  was  not 
wonderful  that  our  women  could  not 
spell,  when  it  may  be  said  that  our 
men  had  not  yet  learnt  to  read." 

We  prefer  Swift's  account  of  this 
matter.  She  was  "versed,"  he  says, 
"  in  Greek  and  Roman  history — 
spoke  French  perfectly — understood 
Platonic  and  Epicurean  philosophy, 
and  judged  very  well  of  the  defects  of 
the  latter.  She  made  judicious  ab- 
stracts of  the  books  she  had  read,"  &c. 
Of  her  manners :  "  It  was  not  safe 
nor  prudent  in  her  presence  to  offend 
in  the  least  word  against  modesty, 
for  she  then  gave  full  employment  to 
her  wit,  her  contempt,  and  resent- 
ment, under  which  stupidity  and  bru- 
tality were  forced  to  sink  into  confu- 
sion; and  the  guilty  person,  by  her 
future  avoiding  him  like  a  bear  or  a 
satyr,  was  never  in  a  way  to  trans- 
gress again."  She  thus  replied  to  a 
coxcomb  who  tried  to  put  the  ladies 
in  her  company  to  the  blush  :  "  Sir, 
all  these  ladies  and  I  understand  your 
meaning  very  well,  having,  in  spite  of 
our  care,  too  often  met  with  those  of 
your  sex  who  wanted  manners  and 
good  sense.  But,  believe  me,  neither 
virtuous  nor  even  vicious  women  love 
such  kind  of  conversation.  However, 
I  will  leave  you,  and  report  your  be- 
haviour ;  and  whatever  visit  I  make, 


I  shall  first  inquire  at  the  door  whe- 
ther you  are  in  the  house,  that  I  may 
be  sure  to  avoid  you."  "  She  under- 
stood the  nature  of  government,  and 
could  point  out  all  the  errors  of  Hobbes, 
both  in  that  and  religion."  This  letter 
of  Swift's  is  full  of  her  praise  ;  but  we 
know  nothing  more  touching  than  the 
passage  which  speaks  of  his  sicken- 
ing feelings  at  the  hour  of  her  burial. 
"January  30,  Tuesday.—  This  is  the 
night  of  the  funeral,  which  my  sick- 
ness will  not  suffer  me  to  attend.  It  is 
now  nine  at  night,  and  I  am  removed 
into  another  apartment 'that  I  may 
not  see  the  light  in  the  church,  which 
is  just  over  against  the  window  of  my 
bed-chamber."  Were  these  words 
written  by  a  cruel  man ! !  Well,  if  so, 
we  must  admire  a  woman's  saying — 
as  it  is  put  by  Mr  Thackeray :  "  Ah, 
it  was  a  hard  fate  that  wrung  from 
them  so  many  tears,  and  stabbed  piti- 
lessly "—(alas,  Mr  Thackeray,  why 
will  you  put  in  that  odious  pitilessly?} — 
"  that  pure  and  tender  bosom !  A  hard 
fate ;  but  would  she  have  changed  it  ? 
I  have  heard  a  woman  say  that  she 
would  have  taken  Swift's  cruelty  to 
have  had  his  tenderness."  And  why, 
Mr  Thackeray,  will  you  say  of  such  a 
man,  when  he  was  writing  that  they 
had  removed  him  into  another  apart- 
ment, that  he  might  not  see  the  light 
in  the  church,  and  was  praising  her 
and  loving  her  when  he  could  speak  or 
write  a  word — why,  we  ask,  should  you 
say,  "in  contemplation  of  her  good- 
ness, his  hard  heart  melts  into  pathos." 
Your  own  heart  was  a  little  ossifying 
into  hardness  when  you  wrote  this. 
Ah !  did  you  wish  your  female  audience 
to  think  how  much  more  tender  you 
could  be  yourself?  and  so  did  you 
offer  this  little  apology  for  some  hard 
things  in  your  novels?  We  wish  you 
had  written  an  essay,  and  not  read  a 
lecture.  You  would  have  been  both 
less  hard  and  less  tender, — for,  in 
truth,  your  tender  passages  in  this 
life  of  Swift,  are  very  well  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  catch  your  audience ;  but 
they  are  "  nihil  ad  rem."  And  your 
appeal  to  the  "pure  and  tender  bo- 
soms," all  against  poor  Swift,  as  a 
detestable  cannibal,  —  how,  in  his 
Modest  Proposal,  "  he  rages  against 
children,"  and  "enters  the  nursery 
with  the  tread  and  gaiety  of  an  ogre," 
how  he  thought  the  "  loving  and  hav- 
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ing  children  "  an  "  unreasonableness," 
and  "love  and  marriage"  a  "folly," 
because  in  his  Lilliputian  kingdom  the 
state  removed  children  from  their 
parents  and  educated  them  ;  and  you 
wind  up  your  appeal  so  lovingly,  so 
charmingly,  so  devotedly,  so  insinua- 
tingly to  your  fair  audience,  upon  the 
blessings  of  conjugal  love  and  philo- 
progenitiveness,  that  you  must  be  the 
dearest  of  lecturers,  the  pet  of  families, 
the  destroyer  of  ogres  ;  and,  as  to  that 
monster  Swift,  the  very  children  should 
cry  out,  as  they  do  in  the  Children 
in  the  Wood,  "Kill  him  again,  Mr 
Thackeray."  And  this  you  did,  know- 
ing all  the  while  that  the  Modest 
Proposal  was  a  patriotic  and  politi- 
cal satire — one  of  real  kindness  to  the 
people,  whose  children  he  supposes, 
in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  and  his 
satire  and  bitter  irony,  the  Govern- 
ment should  encourage  the  getting  rid 
of,  rather  than,  in  defiance  of  all  his 
(the  Dean's)  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  they  should  be  made  a  bur- 
then to  their  parents,  and  miserable 
themselves.  All  this  you  knew  very 
well :  it  was  shabby  and  shameful  of 
you  by  your  mere  eloquence  to  make 
this  grave  irony  appear  or  be  felt  as 
a  reality  and  a  cruelty,  and  tack  on 
to  it  an  importation  from  Lilliput  of  a 
state  edict,  as  if  it  were  one  in  Swift's 
mind  with  the  Modest  Proposal. 
Yes, — you  knew,  the  while  these  your 
words  were  awakening  detestation  of 
Swift,  you  were  oratorising  a  very 
great  sham  —  all  nonsense  —  stuff — 
that  would  never  pass  current  but 
through  the  stamp  of  lectureship. 
You  knew  how  the  witty  Earl  Bath- 
urst,  a  kind  father  with  his  loved  chil- 
dren about  him,  as  good-naturedly 
as  you  should  have  done,  received 
Swift's  benevolently  intended  satire. 
"  A  man  who  has  nine  children  to 
feed,"  says  Lord  Bathurst  to  Swift, 
"  can't  long  afford  alienos  pascere 
nummos ;  but  I  have  four  or  five  that 
are  very  fit  for  the  table.  I  only  wait 
for  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day  to  dispose 
of  the  largest,  and  shall  be  sure  of 
getting  off  the  youngest  whenever  a 
certain  great  man  (Sir  R.  Walpole) 
makes  another  entertainment  at  Chel- 
sea." Here  are  your  false  words  to 
win  all  feminine  sympathy.  "  In 
fact,  our  great  satirist  was  of  opinion 
that  conjugallove  was  unadvisable,  and 
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illustrated  the  theory  by  his  own  prac- 
tice and  example — God  help  him ! — 
which  made  him  about  the  most  wretch- 
ed being  in  God's  world."  How  cruel 
was  this  in  you,  under  some  of  the 
probabilities,  and  all  the  possibilities 
that  may  be,  ought  to  be,  charitably 
referred  to  Swift's  case — in  his  loves 
or  his  friendships,  be  they  what  they 
will,  for  Stella  and  Vanessa.  Vanessa 
— have  we  then  all  this  while  forgotten 
Vanessa  ?  Hers  is  indeed  a  curious 
story.  It  is  told  in  Swift's  poem  of 
"  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  and  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  at  the  dying 
orders  of  Vanessa  herself. 

At  the  time  Swift  was  moving  in  the 
higher  circles  in  London,  he  appears 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  manners  and  his  conver- 
sational powers.  These  accomplish- 
ments won  for  him  many  friendships 
in  the  female  society  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Indeed,  in  his  letters,  his 
female  correspondence  possesses  a 
great  charm,  and  speaks  very  highly 
in  favour  of  the  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  really  well-educated 
women  of  the  day.  Swift  lived  in 
great  familiarity  with  the  Vanhom- 
righs.  The  eldest  daughter  (another 
Esther),  ardent  by  nature,  and  de- 
sirous of  improving  her  mind,  earnest- 
ly gave  herself  up  to  Swift's  converse- 
and  instruction.  The  result  on  her 
part  was  love,  on  Swift's  friend- 
ship :  it  is  possible  he  may  have  felt 
something  stronger ;  but,  with  an  in- 
consistency, those  who  charge  him 
with  a  tenderer  feeling  deny  him  the 
power  of  entertaining  it.  The  story 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
She  confessed  her  passion,  and  he  in- 
sisted upon  friendship  only.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  Ireland.  She  so  ex- 
pressed her  state  of  mind  to  him  by 
letter,  that  Swift  had  certainly  reason 
to  apprehend  fatal  consequences,  if 
he  altogether  broke  off  his  intimacy 
If  it  be  true  that  Swift  was  by  nature 
cold,  it  is  some  excuse  for  imprudence 
that  he  did  not  easily  suspect,  or  per- 
haps know,  the  dangerous  and  seduc- 
ing power  of  an  attachment  warmer 
than  friendship.  It  is  evident  he  pro- 
fessed nothing  more.  Whatever  be- 
the  case  in  that  respect,  there  is  no 
reason  to  charge  upon  either  an  im- 
proper intimacy.  Mr  Thackeray  thinks 
the  two  women  died,  killed  by  theb 
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love  for,  and  treatment  by,  Swift.  It 
is  possible  love,  and  disappointed  love, 
may  have  hastened  both  their  deaths, 
and  made  the  wretchedness  of  Swift. 
On  all  sides,  the  misery  was  one  for 
compassion,  and  such  compassion  as 
may  charitably  cover  much  blame. 
But  even  the  story  of  Vanessa  is  told 
differently.  There  is  little  certainty 
to  go  upon,  but  enough  for  any  man 
who  pleases  to  write  vilely  on.  Lord 
Orrery  is  very  unmerciful  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Vanessa.  He,  in  downright 
terms,  charges  her  with  having  thrown 
away  her  virtue  and  her  religion,  pre- 
ferring passion  to  one  and  wit  to  the 
other.  This  certainly  gives  him  a 
good  latitude  for  maligning  his  friend. 
Did  he  ever  give  his  friend  Swift  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  and  say  to  him,  he 
thought  him  a  rascal,  and  would  dis- 
continue his  friendship  ?  Oh,  no ;  it 
was  pleasanter  and  very  friendly  to 
tell  all  his  spiteful  things,  after  the 
Dean  was  dead,  to  "  his  Ham,"  that 
they  might  be  handed  down  to  the 
world  from  "  father  to  son,"  and  so 
the  world  must  know  "  you  would 
have  smiled  to  have  found  his  house 
a  constant  seraglio  of  very  virtuous 
women,  who  attended  him  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  with  an  obedience, 
an  awe,  and  an  assiduity,  that  are 
seldom  paid  to  the  richest  or  the  most 
powerful  lovers ;  no,  not  even  to 
the  Great  Seignior  himself."  Yet  the 
facetious  father  of  "  my  Ham  "  never 
saw  Stella,  and  knew  perhaps  as  little 
of  the  seraglio.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says,  as  others  also,  we  believe,  that, 
upon  Vanessa's  applying  to  Stella 
herself  to  know  the  nature  of  the  un- 
defined connection  between  her  and 
Swift,  she  received  from  Stella  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  marriage.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  of  course 
settle  that  question  ;  but  Lord  Orrery, 
from  whom  the  first  statement  of  the 
marriage  came,  and  who  would  readily 
have  seized  such  a  confirmation  of  his 
tale,  says  no  such  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  Vanessa  wrote  the  letter 
to  Cadenus,  not  to  Stella,  and  that 
Swift  brought  his  own  written  reply, 
and,  "throwing  down  the  letter  on  her 
table,  with  great  passion  hastened 
back  to  his  horse,  carrying  in  his 
countenance  the  frowns  of  anger  and 
indignation."  How  are  we  to  trust  to 
accounts  so  different  ?  "  She  did 


not,"  he  adds,  "survive  many  days 
(he  should  have  said  weeks,  but  days 
tells  more  against  his  friend)  the  let- 
ter delivered  to  her  by  Cadenus,  but 
during  that  short  interval  she  was 
sufficiently  composed  to  cancel  a  will, 
made  in  Swift's  favour,  and  to  make 
another,"  &c.  Who  will  not  ask 
the  question, —  Was  there  a  will  made 
in  Swift's  favour?  It  is  against 
probability ;  for  be  it  remembered, 
that  the  same  story  was  told  with 
respect  to  Stella's  will,  and  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  her  will 
was  such  as  Swift  wished  her  to  make. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  consistent  with 
Swift's  character,  proud  as  he  was, 
and  always  so  cautious  to  avoid  any 
scandal  on  Stella's  account,  that  he 
would  have  allowed  her  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  still  more  revolting  to  his  pride  to 
have  accepted  a  legacy  from  Vanessa. 

Orrery  treats  poor  Vanessa  worse 
even  than  he  does  his  friend.  He 
conjectures  her  motives  as  against 
Swift,  and  writes  of  her  death,  "  under 
all  the  agonies  of  depair,"  which,  un- 
less he  were  present  at  the  last  scene, 
he  is  not  justified  in  doing,  and  re- 
viles her  with  a  cruel  uncharitable- 
ness.  The  worst  that  ought  to  be 
said  of  this  miserable  love  and  per- 
plexing friendship  is  said  by  Scott — 
"  It  is  easy  for  those  who  look  back 
on  this  melancholy  story  to  blame  the 
assiduity  of  Swift  or  the  imprudence 
of  Vanessa.  But  the  first  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  of  moral  recti- 
tude is,  in  such  a  case,  so  very  gradual, 
and  on  the  female  side  the  shades  of 
colour  which  part  esteem  from  affec- 
tion, and  affection  from  passion,  are 
so  imperceptibly  heightened,  that  they 
who  fail  to  stop  at  the  exact  point 
where  wisdom  bids,  have  much  indul- 
gence to  claim  from  all  who  share 
with  them  the  frailties  of  mortality." 

More  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  this  sad  tale,  whatever  it  was  in 
reality,  yet  now  a  mystery,  was  acted 
to  the  life  in  this  strange  world.  The 
scandal  of  few  real  romances  seldom 
lasts  so  long.  It  is  time  to  cease 
pursuing  it  with  feelings  of  a  recent 
enmity  ;  it  is  a  better  charity  to  hope, 
that^all  that  was  of  difference,  of  vex- 
ation, of  misery,  nay,  of  wrong,  has 
become  as  unsubstantial  as  their  dust, 
and  that  they  are  where  all  that  was 
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of  love  is  sure  to  be,  for  love  is  eter- 
nal. Poor  Vanessa's  dust  may  still 
rest  in  peace.  Swift's  and  Stella's 
have  not  been  allowed  the  common 
repose  of  the  grave.  Their  bodies 
have  been  disturbed.  The  phrenolo- 
gists have  been  busy  with  the  skulls, 
and  their  unhallowed  curiosity  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  singular  refu- 
tation of  their  doctrine.  The  peculi- 
arities of  Swift's  skull  are—"  the  ex- 
treme lowness  of  the  forehead,  those 
parts  which  the  phrenologists  have 
marked  out  as  the  organs  of  wit,  caus- 
ality, and  comparison,  being  scarcely 
developed  at  all,  but  the  head  rose 
gradually  from  benevolence  back- 
wards. The  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  assigned  to  the  animal  propen- 
sities, philoprogenitiveness  and  ama- 
tiveness,  &c.,  appeared  excessive." 

There  is  something  very  shocking 
in  this  disturbance  of  the  dead.  We 
are  inclined  to  join  in  Shakespeare's 
imprecation  on  the  movers  of  bones. 
Swift's  larynx  has  been  stolen,  and  is 
now,  they  say,  in  possession  of  the 
purloiner  in  America.  We  wish  it 
had  Swift's  human  utterance,  that 
the  thief  might  wish  he  had  no  ears. 
An  itinerant  phrenologist  is  now 
hawking  about  Pope's  skull.  Mat- 
thews' thigh-bone  has  circulated  from 
house  to  house.  If  ghosts  ever  visit 
nowadays  our  earth,  we  could  wish 
them  to  come  armed  each  with  a 
stout  stick,  and  act  upon  the  phreno- 
logists the  "  Fatal  Curiosity." 

Johnson's  line — 

"  And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show," 

if  it  was  not  justified,  as  it  certainly 
was  not,  during  the  Dean's  last  years, 
in  his  melancholy  state,  may  be  justi- 
fied as  a  prophecy,  and  fulfilled  when 
his  skull  was  handed  about  from 
fashionable  house  and  party,  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  show. 

Before  we  entirely  quit  the  subject 
of  Swift's  amours,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  a  serjous  offer  of  marriage 
which  he  certainly  made,  about  the 
year  1696.  The  lady  —  Miss  Jane 
Waring — did  not  at  first  receive  his 
advances  very  warmly.  After  four 
years  the  courtship  came  to  an  end. 
It  seems  Miss  Waring  became  more 
complying  as  Swift  cooled.  In  a  let- 
ter he  complained  of  her  want  of  any 
real  affection  for  him.  It  is  so  worded 


as  to  imply  some  doubts  of  her  temper 
and  judgment.  He  writes  as  a  man 
would  do  who  considers  himself  rather 
bound  in  honour  than  by  love,  and 
still  offers  marriage — upon  terms. 
These  terms,  those  who  profess  to  be 
conversant  in  love  proprieties,  as  in 
other  branches  of  criticism,  say  no 
woman  could  comply  with.  We  do 
not  profess  to  determine  cases  of  that 
nature.  We  apprehend  all  kinds  of 
terms  have  been  complied  with  on  both 
sides  without  impeachment  in  the 
Court  of  Love.  This  offer  of  mar- 
riage, however,  militates  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  hypothesis  of  physical 
unfitness,  and  rather  strengthens  the 
argument  and  statements  of  the 
writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
We  believe  the  exact  date  of  the  sup- 
posed marriage  has  not  been  given. 
If  it  did  take  place,  what  if  it  should 
be  possible  it  was  on  the  day — his 
birthday  (or  what  he  pleases  to  call 
his  birthday)  —  at  the  recurrence  of 
which  he  bewailed  his  birth  by 
reading  the  chapter  in  Job  ?  Nor 
must  we  omit,  as  it  shows  the  shal- 
low grounds  upon  which  defamation 
often  rests,  a  charge  of  violation  made 
against  Swift  at  Kilroot,  because  such 
a  charge  was  found  to  have  been  really 
made  against  one  J.  S.,  as  it  appeared 
in  a  magistrate's  books.  J.  S.  might 
have  stood  for  Jonathan  Swift — let 
him,  therefore,  bear  the  iniquity.  It 
might  have  been  fastened  upon  any 
or  all  of  the  numerous  family  of  Smith, 
or  any  other  J.  S.  in  the  world.  It 
is  curious  that  the  first  propagator, 
who,  possibly  with  truth,  denied  hav- 
ing made  the  charge,  as  he  might 
have  said  the  letters  J.  S.  only— aa 
did  the  register — and  unwittingly  left 
the  appropriation  to  his  listeners  ; — it 
is  curious,  we  observe,  that  this  man 
became  raving  mad,  and  was  an  in- 
mate in  Swift's  hospital.  The  idle 
tale  has  been  disproved,  and  but  one 
of  his  worst  maligners  repeats  it. 

There  are  no  passages  in  this  por- 
tion of  Mr  Thackeray's  Lectures  more 
odious,  and  more  repugnant  to  our 
taste  and  feeling,  than  those  which 
charge  Swift  with  irreligion  ;  nor  are 
they  less  offensive  because  the  author 
says — "  I  am  not  here,  of  course,  to 
speak  of  any  man's  religious  views, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  influence  his 
literary  character,  his  life,  his  hu- 
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mour."  This  denying  latitude  really 
means  quite  the  contrary  to  its  pre- 
face ;  for,  since  religion  does  concern 
every  man's  life,  and  he  writes  or 
reads  the  life,  he  need  not  have  said 
he  had  nothing  (of  course)  to  do  with 
it,  under  any  exceptions.  But  it 
serves  the  purposes  of  assuming  a  re- 
luctance to  touch  upon  the  subject,  and 
of  charging  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
case  the  many  free  and  unnecessary 
animadversions  upon  Swift's  character 
as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  lecturer  far  outdoes  the  false 
friend  Orrery,  who,  speaking  of  his 
Gulliver,  says,  "  I  am  afraid  he 
glances  at  religion."  It  is  true,  he 
goes  rather  far  to  set  up  his  friend 
the  Dean  as  an  example  of  punish- 
ment by  Providence,  which  punish- 
ment he  admires  and  confesses  as 
according  to  righteous  ways.  His 
lordship  might  have  pitied,  if  angels 
weep.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  "  Here,"  he 
says,  "  a  reflection  naturally  occurs, 
which,  without  superstition,  leads  me 
tacitly  to  admire  and  confess  the  ways 
of  Providence.  For  this  great  genius, 
this  mighty  wit,  who  seemed  to  scorn 
and  scoff  at  all  mankind,  lived  not 
only  to  be  an  example  of  pride  pun- 
ished in  his  own  person,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  terror  to  others,  but  lived  to 
undergo  some  of  the  greatest  miseries 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable." 
Is  this  an  instance  of  the  charity  which 
"  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and 
which  saith,  "  Judge  not  "  ?  If  his 
lordship  had  exercised  on  this  occa- 
sion his  superstition,  which  he  thus 
adroitly  puts  aside,  he  would  pretty 
much  have  resolved  Swift's  sins  into 
a  material  necessity.  Thus  he  philo- 
sophises on  vice  and  virtue  as  effects 
— "  These  effects  take  their  sources 
from  causes  almost  mechanical." 

Mr  Thackeray  is  still  more  severe — 
more  unjust.  He  will  not  allow  his 
strictness  in  his  religious  duties,  not 
even  his  family  devotions,  to  pass  as 
current  coin ;  they  are  shams  and 
counterfeit?.  The  Swift  too  proud  to 
lie,  was  enacting  hypocrisy  in  all  this  ; 
and  how  lucidly  conclusive  the  argu- 
ment !  Would  any  modern  lecturer 
like  to  be  tried  by  it  ?  "  The  boon- 
companion  of  Pope  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  chose  these  as  the  friends  of  his 
life,  and  the  recipients  of  his  confi- 
dence and  affection,  must  have  heard 


many  an  argument,  and  joined  in 
many  a  conversation,  over  Pope's 
port  or  *  St  John's '  burgundy,  which 
would  not  bear  to  be  repeated  at 
other  men's  boards."  "  Must  have 
heard."  !  !  Had  the  lecturer  been 
an  eye  and  ear  witness,  he  could  not 
have  said  more.  Yet  this  must  is  a 
very  little  must  indeed.  A  letter  of 
Bolingbroke's,  and  another  from  Pope 
to  Swift,  which  the  lecturer,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  had  doubtless 
read,  perfectly  reduces  the  little  must 
to  nothing  at  all.  Swift,  it  seems, 
had  written  to  Pope  in  some  way  to- 
convert  him  from  Popery.  Pope's  re- 
ply parries  off  the  Dean's  shafts  by  witr 
and  the  letter  is  very  pleasant.  Not  so 
Bolingbroke;  and  as  he  was  of  too  free 
a  spirit  to  be  false,  and  a  hypocrite, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  his  reply  he  was 
not  that  bold  speculator  in  atheistical 
arguments  which  he  may  have  after- 
wards been;  or  if  he  was  a  hypocrite, 
that  alternative  defends  Swift,  for  it 
shows  the  improbability  of  the  argu- 
ments over  the  burgundy  having  been 
in  their  familiar  converse  ;  for  Boling- 
broke was  at  least  no  fool  to  contradict 
himself  before  Swift.  These  are  his 
remarkable  words,  defending  himself 
from  the  appellation  of  a  freethinker, 
in  its  irreligious  sense:  "For  since 
the  truth  of  Christianity  is  as  evident 
as  matters  of  fact,  on  the  belief  of 
which  so  much  depends,  ought  to  be, 
and  agreeable  to  all  our  ideas  of 
justice,  these  freethinkers  (such  as  he 
had  described)  must  needs  be  Chris- 
tians on  the  best  foundation — on  that 
which  St  Paul  himself  established  (I 
think  it  was  St  Paul),  Omnia  prolate, 
quod  bonum  est  tenete."  It  is  not  need- 
ful for  us  to  vindicate  Bolingbroke,  nor 
even  to  express  any  great  satisfaction 
at  this  passage;  our  purpose  is  to  show 
Swift's  religious  sincerity,  and  the 
probable  nature  of  the  conversations 
with  Pope  and  Bolingbroke  from  these 
letters. 

But  to  the  excess  of  severity  in  the 
lecturer.  He  contrasts  "  Harry  Field- 
ing and  Dick  Steele"  with  Swiftforreli- 
gious  sincerity.  These  * '  were,"  he  says, 
u  especially  loud,  and  I  believe  fervent, 
in  their  expressions  of  belief."  He 
admits  them  to  have  been  unreasoning 
and  Church  of  England  men.  "But 
Swift,  his  mind  had  had  a  different 
schooling,  and  possessed  a  very  differ- 
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ent  logical  power.  He  was  not  bred 
up  in  a  tipsy  guardroom,  and  did  not 
learn  to  reason  in  a  Covent  Garden 
tavern.  He  could  conduct  an  argu- 
ment from  beginning  to  end.  He 
could  see  forward  with  a  fatal  clear- 
Bess.  In  his  old  age,  looking  at  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  when  he  said,  '  Good 
Ood !  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I 
wrote  that  book ! '  I  think  he  was 
admiring,  not  the  genius,  but  the  con- 
sequences to  which  the  genius  had 
brought  him — a  vast  genius,  a  mag- 
nificent genius — a  genius  wonderfully 
bright,  and  dazzling,  and  strong,  to 
seize,  to  know,  to  see,  to  flash  upon 
falsehood,  and  scorch  it  into  perdition, 
to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  motives, 
and  expose  the  black  thoughts  of  men  ; 
an  awful,  an  evil  spirit : "  and  yet  Mr 
Thackeray  would  make  this  evil  spirit 
n  spirit  of  truth,  of  logical  power,  of 
brightness  to  seize,  to  know,  to  see, 
to  flash  upon  falsehood ;  in  fact,  that 
irreligion  was  the  natural  result  of 
true  good  logical  reasoning,  and  there- 
fore Swift  had  no  religion.  We  have 
BO  business  to  charge  the  lecturer 
with  irreligious  sentiments;  indeed 
we  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  irre- 
ligious motive  whatever  in  the  utter- 
ance of  this  passage ;  nor  could  he 
have  had,  with  any  discretion,  before 
a  mixed  modern  audience :  in  the 
hurry  of  his  eloquence,  he  overlooked 
the  want  of  precise  nicety  of  expres- 
sion due  to  such  a  subject.  We  could 
wish  that  he  had  otherwise  worded 
this  passage,  which,  to  the  minds  of 
the  many,  will  certainly  convey  a 
notion  that  the  legitimate  conclusion 
of  reasonable  logical  arguments  is 
infidelity.  Yet  more.  "  Ah !  man  ! 
you  educated  in  the  Epicurean  Tem- 
ple's library — you  whose  friends  were 
Fope  and  St  John — what  made  you 
to  swear  to  fatal  vows,  and  bind  your- 
self to  a  life-long  hypocrisy  before 
Heaven,  which  you  adored  with  such 
real  wonder,  humility,  and  reverence  ? 
For  Swift's  was  a  reverent  spirit ;  for 
Swift  could  love  and  could  pray." 
But  his  love,  according  to  the  lecturer, 
was  cruelty,  and  his  prayer  a  sham ! ! 
Let  no  man  everpwn  a  friend,  however 
he  became  his  friend,  of  dubious  opin- 
ions. The  lecturer  is  cautious.  Miss 
Martineau  sent  her  mind  into  a  diseas- 
ed cow,  and  it  was  healed.  Pope  and 
Bolingbroke  must  have  sent  theirs  into 
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Swift,  and  he  was  Bolingbroked  and 
Poped  to  the  utmost  corruption  and 
defilement.  We  may  here  as  well  ask 
how  poor  Swift  was  positively  to  know 
the  ultimate  sceptical  opinions  of  Bo- 
lingbroke ?  They  were  published  in  his 
works,  by  Mallet,  after  his  lordship's 
death. 

Johnson  doubted  not  the  sincerity 
of  Swift's  religion.  He  vindicates  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  Mr  Thackeray 
makes  a  text  for  his  vituperation,  from 
"  ill  intention."  "  He  was  a  Church- 
man  rationally  zealous."  "  To  his 
duty  as  a  Dean  he  was  very  atten- 
tive." "In  his  church  he  restored 
the  practice  of  weekly  communion, 
and  distributed  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hands.  He 
came  to  his  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and 
attended  the  evening  anthem,  that  it 
might  not  be  negligently  performed." 
Swift  himself  spoke  disparagingly  of 
his  sermons.  Mr  Thackeray  does  more 
than  take  him  at  his  word ;  he  pro- 
nounces that  "  they  have  scarce  a 
Christian  characteristic.  They  might 
be  preached  from  the  steps  of  a  syna- 
gogue, or  the  floor  of  a  mosque,  or  the 
box  of  a  coffeehouse  almost.  There 
is  little  or  no  cant ;  he  is  too  great 
and  too  proud  for  that ;  and,  so  far  as 
the  badness  of  his  sermons  goes,  he  is 
honest."  Is  Mr  Thackeray  really  a 
judge  of  "  Christian  characteristics?" 
or  does  he  pronounce  without  having 
read  Swift's  sermon  on  the  Trinity, 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  admired, 
and  certainly  of  a  Christian  character? 
But  of  these  sermons  quite  as  good  a 
judge  is  Samuel  Johnson  as  our  lec- 
turer, who  says,  "  This  censure  of 
himself,  if  judgment  be  made  from 
those  sermons  which  have  been  print- 
ed, was  unreasonably  severe."  John- 
son ascribes  the  suspicion  of  irreli- 
gion to  his  dread  of  hypocrisy.  Mr 
Thackeray  makes  hypocrisy  his  re- 
ligion. Even  the  essayist  in  the 
Times,  who  considers  him  a  madman 
from  his  birth,  admits  him  to  have 
been  "  sincerely  religious,  scrupulous- 
ly attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  holy 
office,  vigorously  defending  the  posi- 
tion and  privileges  of  his  order :  he 
positively  played  into  the  hands  of 
infidelity,  by  the  steps  he  took,  both 
in  his  conduct  and  writings,  to  expose 
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the  cant  and  hypocrisy  which  he 
detested  as  heartily  as  he  admired 
and  practised  unaffected  piety."  If, 
then,  according  to  this  writer,  there 
was  a  mistake,  it  was  not  of  his  heart. 
What  different  judgments,  and  of  so  re- 
cent dates — a  sincerely  religious  man, 
of  practical  unaffected  piety,  and,  per 
contra,  a  long-life  hypocrite  before 
Heaven.  We  may  well  say,  "  Look  on 
this  picture  and  on  this."  Reflect, 
reader,  upon  the  double  title-page  to 
Life  of  Tiberius,  on  the  mysteries  of 
every  man's  life;  and  the  seeming 
contradictions  which  can  never  be  ex- 
plained here.  A  simple  truth  might 
explain  them,  but  truth  hides  itself, 
and  historians  and  biographers  can- 
not afford  time  for  accurate  search, 
nor  the  reading  world  patience  for 
the  delays  which  truth's  narrative 
would  demand. 

The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  it  has  been 
said,  was  the  obstacle  to  Swift's 
preferment— it  may  have  been  the 
ostensible  excuse.  If  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  went  down  on  her  knees  to 
prevent  a  bishopric  being  offered  him, 
another  excuse  was  wanted  than  the 
real  one.  It  was  ascribed  to  Swift 
that  he  had  ridiculed  her  red  hair: 
such  a  crime  is  seldom  forgiven.  But 
the  "  spretcB  injuria  formes"  will  not 
be  producible  as  an  objection.  This 
Tale  of  a  Tub  has  been  often  con- 
demned and  excused,  and  will  be 
while  literature  lasts,  and  is  received 
amongst  persons  of  different  tempera- 
ments. There  are  some  so  grave  that 
wit  is  condemned  by  them  before  they 
know  the  subject  upon  which  it  is 
exercised.  To  many  it  is  folly,  be- 
cause beyond  their  conception.  We 
know  no  reason  why  the  man  of  wit 
should  not  be  religious;  if  there  be, 
wit  is  a  crime ;  yet  it  is  a  gift  of 
nature,  and  so  imperative  upon  the 
possessor  that  he  can  scarcely  with- 
hold it.  It  is  his  genius.  Wit  has  its 
logical  forms  of  argument.  Errors  in 
religion,  as  in  manners,  present  them- 
selves to  the  man  of  wit  both  in  a 
serious  and  ludicrous  light ;  the  two 
views  combine,  there  is  the  instant 
flash  for  illumination  or  destruction. 
The  corruptions  in  a  church,  as  in  that 
of  Rome,  being  the  growth  of  ages, 
engrafted  into  the  habits  and  manners 
of  a  people,  are  not  to  be  put  down  by 
solemn  sermons  only :  arguments  in  a 


new  and  captivating  manner  must  be 
adopted,  and  applied  to  the  ready  un- 
derstanding and  familiar  common- 
sense  of  those  on  whom  more  grave 
and  sedate  argumentation  is  lost. 

The  Reformers  were  not  remiss  to 
take  wit  as  an  ally.    Even  now,  those 
who  are  temporarily  shocked  at  the 
apparent  lightness  with  which  it  was 
employed  in  former  days,  as  they  read 
works  such  as  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  may 
have  received  with  it  solid  arguments, 
never  so  vividly  put  to  them,  and 
which  are  still  excellent  preservatives 
against  Romanism.    The  enemy  who 
does  not  like  it  will  call  it  ribaldry, 
buffoonery,   and    magnify  it  into  a 
deadly  sin.    The  vituperation   of  it 
marks  its  power.    This  kind  of  writ- 
ing, even  on  the  gravest  subjects,  is 
more  defensible  than  those  who  are 
hurt  by  it  will  admit.    In  a  state  of 
warfare,  and  church  is  militant,  we 
must  not  throw  away  legitimate  arms. 
If  wit  be  a  gift,  it  is  a  legitimate 
weapon,  and  a  powerful  one.    It  deals 
terrible  blows  on  the  head  of  hypo- 
crisy.   We  owe  to  it  more  perhaps 
than   we   think.     It  may  be    fairly 
asked,  Were  the  Provincial  Letters 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion? 
The  EpistolcB   Obscurorum    Virorum 
helped  to  demolish  some  strongholds 
of  iniquity.     Rabelais,  disgusting  as 
he  is  to  modern  readers  in  too  many 
parts,  was  acceptable  to  bishops  and 
archbishops.    They  pardoned  much 
for  the  depth  of  sense,  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  solid  learning  in  the 
curate  of   Meudon.    There  are  of- 
fences against  taste,  that  are  not  ne- 
cessarily   offences    against    religion. 
There  is  many  an  offensive  work,  es- 
pecially in  modern  literature,  where 
taste  is  guarded  and  religion  hurt. 
Is  there  a  natural  antipathy  between 
wit  and  religion,  or  between  wit  and 
morals?     We  trust  not ;  for  by  it  all 
mankind  may  be  reached — at  least 
those  who  can  be  reached  by  no  other 
appeal,  to  whom  that  may  be  the 
first,  though  not  the  last.    In  times 
of  controversy  all  must  come  into  the 
field,  the  light -armed  as  well  as  the 
heavy-armed,    and    they  must    use 
their  own  weapons.    David  slew  Go- 
liah  with  a  pebble  and  a  sling.    He 
had  tried  these ;  they  were  scorned 
by  the   giant,   but   they  slew  him. 
But  this  genius  of  art  is  imperative, 
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and  unless  you  shut  the  church- doors 
against  it,  and  anathematise  it  (and  to 
do  so  would  be  dangerous),  it  will 
throw  about  its  weapons.  Danger 
cannot  put  it  down.  It  has  its  minor 
seriousness,  though  you  see  it  not; 
it  has  its  deep  wisdom,  and  such  an 
abundance  of  gravity,  that  it  can 
afford  to  play  with  it.  It  bids  the 
man  endowed  with  it  use  it  even  upon 
the  scaffold,  as  did  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Admit,  that,  if  it  is  a  power  for  good 
or  evil,  that  very  admission  legitimat- 
ises  it.  The  infidel,  the  scoffer,  will 
use  it,  and  he  will  be  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  Yes,  we  must  have,  in  the 
gravest  cause,  our  sharpshooters  too. 
There  have  been  buffoons  for  the 
gravest  purposes  as  for  the  vilest.  It 
is  well  to  be  cautious  in  condemning 
all.  Demosthenes  could  not  prevail 
upon  the  people  of  Athens  to  give 
attention  to  him  where  their  safety 
was  concerned,  and  he  abandoned 
his  seriousness,  and  told  them  a  story 
of  the  "shadow  of  an  ass."  Buf- 
foonery may  be  a  part  put  on — the 
disguise,  but  the  serious  purpose  is 
under  it.  Brutus  was  an  able  actor. 
A  man  may  be  allowed  to  put  on  a 
madness,  when  it  would  be  death  to 
proclaim  himself,  so  as  to  be  believed, 
in  his  senses.  What  shall  we  say  of 
the  grave  buffoon,  the  wittiest,  the 
wisest,  the  patriotic,  who  risked  his 
life  to  play  the  fool,  because  he  knew 
it  was  the  only  means  of  convincing 
the  people,  when  he,  Aristophanes, 
could  not  get  an  actor  to  take  the 
part  of  Cleon,  and  took  it  himself, 
not  knowing  but  that  a  cup  of  poison 
awaited  him  when  the  play  was  ended? 
It  is  as  well  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wit,  even  the  buffoon,  may 
be  respectable — nay,  give  them  a 
higher  name — even  great  characters. 
Their  gifts  are  instincts,  are  meant 
for  use.  As  the  poet  says,  they  cut 
in  twain  weighty  matters  :  "  Magnas 
plerumque  secant  res.'1'1  We  fear  that 
if  we  were  to  drive  the  lighter  sol- 
diers of  wit  out  of  the  religious  camp, 
those  enlisted  on  the  opposite  side 
would  set  up  a  shout,  rush  in,  and, 
setting  about  them  lustily,  have  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way.  Apply 
this  as  at  least  an  apology  for  Swift. 
You  must  have  the  man  with  his  wit 
— it  was  his  uncontrollable  passion. 
And,  be  it  remembered,  when  he  con- 
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ceived,  if  not  wrote,  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  he  was  in  the  riotous  spirit  of 
his  youth.  And  abstract  from  it  its 
wondrous  argument,  deep  sense  of 
illustration,  and  weigh  them,  how 
ponderous  the  mass  is,  how  able  to 
crush  the  long  age-constructed  ma- 
chinery of  designing  Popery !  But 
heavy  as  is  the  abstract,  it  would 
have  lain  inert  matter,  but  for  those 
nicely -adjusted  springs  of  wit,  which, 
light  as  they  seem,  lift  buoyantly 
the  ponderous  power,  that  it  may 
fall  where  directed.  If  any  have 
a  Romish  tendency,  we  would  re- 
commend him  to  read  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  without  fear  that  it  will  take 
religion  out  of  his  head  or  his  heart. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  Johnson  as 
to  the  intention,  in  contradiction  to  Mr 
Thackeray,  who  says,  "  The  man 
who  wrote  that  wild  book  could  not 
but  be  aware  what  must  be  the  sequel 
of  the  propositions  he  laid  down." 
And  thus  is  it  cruelly  added,  "  It  is 
my  belief  that  he  suffered  frightfully 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
scepticism,  and  that  he  had  bent  his 
pride  so  far  down  as  to  put  his  apps- 
tacy  out  to  hire."  Charity,  which 
"  believeth  all  things,"  never  believed 
that. 

The  virtues  reign  by  turns  in  this 
world  of  ours.  Each  one  is  the 
Queen  Quintessence  of  her  time,  and 
commands  a  fashion  upon  her  sub- 
jects. They  bear  the  hue  of  her 
livery  in  their  aspects.  What  is  in 
their  bosoms  it  is  not  so  easy  to  de- 
termine ;  their  tongues  are  obedient 
to  the  fashion,  and  often  join  in  chorus 
of  universal  cant.  Philanthropy  is 
now  the  common  language,  we  doubt 
if  it  is  the  common  doing,  of  the  age. 
We  are  rather  suspicious  of  it,  not 
very  well  liking  its  connections,  equal- 
ity and  fraternity,  and  suspect  it  to 
be  of  a  spurious  breed,  considering 
some  of  its  exhibitions  on  the  stage 
of  the  world  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us.  As  the  aura  popularis 
has  been  long,  and  is  still  blowing 
rather  strong  from  that  quarter,  it 
may  appear  "  brutal"  to  say  a  syllable 
per  contra.  There  never  was  a  fitter 
time  to  lift  up  the  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  Swift's  misanthropy. 
See  the  monster,  how  he  hated  man- 
kind !  Perhaps  he  was  a  misanthrope. 
That  he  was  a  good  hater  we  verily 
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believe,  but  for  a  misanthrope  he  was 
one  of  the  kindest  to  those  who  de- 
served and  needed  his  assistance.    It 
is  said  of  him  that  he  made  the  for- 
tunes of  forty  families — that  when 
he  had  power,  he  exerted  it  to  the 
utmost,  perseveringly,  to  advance  the 
interests  of  this  or  that  man,  and  did 
many  acts  of  benevolence    secretly 
and  delicately ; — witness  his  payment 
to  Mrs  Dingley  of  £52  per  annum, 
which  he  made  her  believe  was  her 
own  ;  and  he  paid  it  as  her  agent  for 
money  in  the  funds,   and  took  her 
receipt  accordingly,  and  this  was  not 
known  till  after  his  death.    Very  nu- 
merous are  the  anecdotes  of  this  na- 
ture, but  here  we  have  no  space  for 
them.     Such  misanthropes  are  not 
very  bad  people — even  though,  detest- 
ing   the   assumption    of   uncommon 
philanthropy,  they  put  on  now  and 
then  a  little  roughness,  as  S \vift  un- 
doubtedly did,  and  many  very  kind 
people  very  often  do.    But  he  wrote 
Gulliver,  that  bitter  satire  on  man- 
kind, for  which  Mr  Thackeray  the  lec- 
turer   is    greatly  shocked    at    him. 
"  As  for  the  moral,  I  think  it  is  hor- 
rible, shameful,  unmanly,  blasphem- 
ous ;   and,  giant  and;  great  as  this 
Dean  is,  I  say  we  should  hoot  him." 
Certainly  hoot  him — pelt  him  out  of 
your  Vanity  Fair,  which,  though  bad 
enough,  is  far  too  good  for  him,  for 
the  law  there  is  to  treat  bad  man- 
kind very  tenderly,   and    to    make 
the     good    come    off    but    second 
best,   and    look    a  trifle    ridiculous. 
There  have  been  strong  vigorous  sa- 
tirists, universally  read  and  admired, 
and  made  the  stock  literature  of  all 
countries  too,  and  the  authors  have 
been  hitherto  thought  highly  moral 
and  dignified  characters;    and  they 
were  personal,  too,  as  ever  Swift  was 
(not  that  we  admire  his  personalities — 
they  were  part  his,  and  part  belonged 
to  his  time),  and  their  language  as 
coarse.     What  are  we  to  say  of  Ju- 
venal, if  we  condemn  Swift  on  that 
score  ?    What  of  his  sixth  and  tenth 
satires?    The  yahoo  for  mankind  is 
not  more  hideous  than  the  Tabraca 
monkey,  which  so  frightfully  repre- 
sents men's  old  age,  in  that  famous 
tenth  satire  on  the  "  Vanity  of  Hum^i 
Wishes."    It    is,   indeed,   a   morbid 
philanthropy,  a  maudlin  philanthropy, 
that  will  not  give  detested  vices  the 
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lash.  What  is  brutal  vice  ?— degraded 
human  nature,  such  as  pur  police 
courts  have  of  late  exhibited  it,  our 
Cannons,  and  kickers,  and  beaters  of 
women — the  barkers  of  our  times, 
murderers  for  the  sake  of  body-selling, 
to  whom  yahoos  are  as  far  better 
creatures.  Yet,  in  our  philanthropic 
days,  we  must  not  compare  man  to 
low  animals.  Indeed,  we  make  com- 
panion of  the  faithful  dog — we  pet 
the  obedient  horse — we  love  them — 
and  we  are  better  for  the  aifection 
we  bestow,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree 
perhaps  reciprocal ;  but  such  brutes 
in  human  shape,  we  shrink  from  com- 
paring our  dumb  friends  with  them. 
They  have  made  themselves  an  anti- 
pathy to  human  nature,  and  our  na- 
ture an  antipathy  to  them. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  some 
people  talk  about  this  Gulliver,  that 
Swift  had  originated  such  hideous 
comparisons  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  that  he  alone  had  brought  his 
animaliparlantionihe  stage.  Chaucer, 
whom  everybody  loves,  makes  the 
cock  say,  as  thus  Dryden  says  it  for 
him: — 

"  And  I  with  pleasure  see 
Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  aping  me." 
Cock  and  Fox. 

But  let  us  put  the  matter  thus :  In 
depicting  the  lowest  vices  of  human 
nature,  Swift,  like  Hogarth,  made 
them  appear  more  odious,  and  the 
former  less  offensive,  by  at  least  ideally 
or  rather  formally  removing  them  from 
our  species.  The  transforming  them 
to  brutes  in  something  like  human 
shape,  renders  the  human  image  less 
distinct ;  covers  them  with  a  gauze, 
through  which  you  can  bear  the  sight, 
and  contemplate  what  brutalised 
human  nature  may  become.  The 
satirist  Hogarth  is  as  strong,  and  by 
too  near  a  resemblance,  more  disgust- 
ing, yet  is  he  a  great  moralist.  Is 
the  Yahoo  of  Swift  worse,  or  so  offen- 
sive to  our  pride,  as  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  "  Beer  and  Gin  Alley," 
or  the  cruelty  scenes  of  Hogarth? 
Yet  who  ever  called  these  doings  of 
the  painter-satirist  "  shameful,  un- 
manly, blasphemous."  Hoot  him,  Mr 
Lecturer,  hoot  both  or  neither.  No — 
the  hoot  of  the  Lecturer  was  nothing 
but  a  little  oratorical  extravagance, 
for  an  already  indignant  audience, 
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touched  upon  that  tender  modern  vir- 
tue, general  philanthropy.  Out  of 
his  lectures,  the  lecturer  is  a  true, 
good,  loving,  kind-hearted,  generous 
man;  his  real  "hoot"  would  sound 
as  gently  as  the  "roar"  of  any 
"sucking  dove."  But  at  a  lecture- 
table,  the  audience  must  be  indulged 
in  their  own  ways.  The  lecturer  puts 
by  his  nature  and  puts  on  his  art. 
He  is  acting  the  magician  for  the 
moment,  and  not  himself,  and  thus 
his  art  excuses  to  him  this  patting  on 
the  back  our  mock  philanthropy ; 
mock,  for  it  is  out  of  nature,  and 
not  real.  Honest  genuine  nature 
is  indignant,  and  has  an  impulse  as 
its  instinct  to  punish  villany.  Who 
ever  read  history,  and  did  not  wish  a 
Caesar  Borgia  hanged?  Philanthro- 
pists are  very  near  being  nuisances  ; 
they  go  out  of  the  social  course,  which 
runs  in  circles — at  first  small  ones 
too,  home.  There  is  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  plenty  of  charity,  amiable- 
ness,  goodness  ;  where  is  the  need  a 
man  should  burthen  himself  with  the 
whole  census  ?  We  live  for  the  most 
part  in  circles,  and  if  we  do  good, 
true,  and  serviceable  duty  within 
them,  it  little  matters  if  some,  with  a 
pardonable  eccentricity,  deem  them 
magic  circles,  and  that  all  on  the 
outside  of  the  circumference  are 
fiends  ready  to  leap  in  open-mouthed 
to  devour  them.  Professing  philan- 
thropists are  apt  to  have  too  little 
thought  of  what  is  nearest,  and  to 
stretch  out  beyond  the  natural  reach 
of  their  arms.  They  are  breakers  into 
other  people's  circles,  and  perpetually 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  affectionate  bur- 
glary— and  therefore  not  punishable, 
but  to  be  pitied  as  a  trifle  insane. 
Poor  Swift  1  how  his  friends  wept  at 
his  last  sad  condition,  which  the  hard 
hearts  who  knew  him  not,  a  century 
and  a  half  after,  choose  to  call  Heaven's 
punishment,  and  his  misery  a  "  re- 
morse." How  his  true  friends  grieved 
for  him  !  and  such  friends,  too — men 
of  generous  natures  that  lift  humanity 
out  of  that,  its  vexatious  condition, 
which  provokes  universal  satire.  He 
had  a  circle  of  friends  whom  he  dearly 
loved,  and  who  as  dearly  loved  him. 
No  matter  how  many  yahoos  go  to 
the  whipping-post.  Take  care  of  the 
home  circles,  and  ever  keep  the  temper 
sweet  in  that  temperate  zone,  which 
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the  natural  course  of  society  has  pro- 
vided for  you  ;  and  be  sure  the  world 
won't  be  a  bit  worse  off,  if  you  light 
your  cigar  at  your  own  hearth,  and 
pleasantly  write  a  pretty  sharp  satire 
on  the  world  at  large.  We  know  not 
if  it  is  not  a  fair  position  to  lay  down, 
that  all  satirists  are  amiable  men ;  our 
best  have  been  eminently  so.  Poor 
gentle  Cowper,  in  his  loving  frenzy, 
wielded  the  knout  stoutly,  and  had  it 
been  in  his  religion,  would  have  whip- 
ped himself  like  a  pure  Franciscan ; 
and  yet  he  loved  his  neighbour.  And 
it  is  our  belief  that  Swift  was  good 
and  amiable,  and  as  little  like  a  yahoo 
as  those  who  depict  him  as  one. 
Nature  gave  him  a  biting  power,  and 
it  was  her  instinct  that  made  him  use 
it ;  and  what  if  he  exaggerated  ?  It  is 
the  poet's  licence.  What  did  Juvenal  ? 
and  what  did  he  more  than  Juvenal? 
Oh,  this  at  once  bold  and  squeamish 
age! — bold  to  do  bad  things,  and  to 
cry  out  against  having  them  told  or 
punished,  but  delighting  in  dressing 
up  an  imaginary  monster  and  ticketing 
it  with  the  name  of  Jonathan  Swift, 
dead  a  century  ago  ! ! 

And  was  there  so  little  vice  and  vil- 
lany in  the  world  in  Swift's  time,  or  in 
Hogarth's  time,  that  it  should  have 
been  allowed  to  escape  ?  Party  was  viru- 
lent and  merciless,  and  divided  men,  so 
that  statesmen  had  no  time  to  care  for 
good  public  morals.  To  be  a  defeated 
minister  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
as  Swift's  friend  Harley  was,  and  kept 
there  two  years.  They  were  corrupt 
times— yahoo  times.  What  says  the 
sober  historian,  the  narrator  of  facts, 
about  1717  ?  There  are  accounts  of  the 
"  Mug-houses,"  when  the  Whig  and 
Tory  factions  divided  the  nation. 
There  was  the  attack  on  these  Mug- 
houses,  retaliations  and  riots,^  and 
there  were  "  Mohocks,"  of  which  we 
read  too  pleasantly  now  in  the  Spec- 
tator, who  went  about  with  drawn 
swords,  and  kept  the  city  in  terror. 
It  is  somewhere  about  the  year  1730 
of  which  the  historian  speaks  thus  :•— 
"A  great  remissness  of  government 
prevailed  at  this  time  in  England. 
Peace  both  at  home  and  abroad  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  object  of  the 
minister.  Prosperity  in  commerce 
introduced  luxury — hence  necessities 
were  created,  and  these  drove  the 
lower  classes  of  people  into  the  most 
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abandoned  wickedness.  Averse  to  all 
penal  and  sanguinary  measures,  the 
minister  gave  not  that  encouragement 
to  the  ordinary  magistrates  that  would 
enable  them  to  give  an  effectual  check 
to  vice  among  the  multitude.  This 
produced  a  very  pernicious  effect 
among  the  higher  class,  so  that  almost 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  pre- 
vailed. It  was  not  safe  to  travel  the 
roads  or  walk  the  streets  ;  and  often 
the  civil  officers  themselves  dared 
neither  to  repel  the  violences  nor  punish 
the  crimes  that  were  committed.  A 
species  of  villains  now  started  up,  un- 
known to  former  times,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  write  letters  to  men 
of  substance,  threatening  to  set  fire  to 
their  houses  in  case  they  refused  their 
demands;  and  sometimes  their  threats 
were  carried  into  execution.  In  short, 
the  peculiar  depravity  of  the  times 
became  at  length  so  alarming  that 
the  government  was  obliged  to  inter- 
pose, and  a  considerable  reward  was 
offered  for  discovering  the  ruffians 
concerned  in  such  execrable  prac- 
tices."* 

If  Swift's  miseries  were  so  large  as 
to  make  Archbishop  King  shed  tears, 
and  pronounce  him  the  most  unhappy 
man  on  earth,  on  the  subject  of  whose 
wretchedness  no  question  m  ay  be  asked ; 
and  if,  remembering  this,  we  reflect  up- 
on his  great  and  active  doings,  it  will 
not  be  without  admiration  that  we  shall 
see  how  manfully  he  strove  against 
being  overwhelmed  with  inevitable 
calamities ;  and  if  we  think  him  too 
much  inclined  to  view  mankind  ill,  we 
should  reflect  that  he  lived  in  such 
times  as  we  have  been  describing, 
and  had  ill-treatment  enough  from 
mankind  to  render  his  best  struggles 
for  contentment  at  times  hard,  and 
that  he  preserved  his  friendships  to 
the  last. 

The  fortuitous  disappointments  of 
life  may  be  borne  with  a  humble 
patience,  the  virtue  in  misery ;  the 
disappointments  which  our  fellow- 
creatures  inflict  by  their  falseness  and 
wickedness,  are  apt  in  a  degree  to 
make  generous  natures  misanthropic  ; 
but  even  then  their  best  feelings  do 
but  retreat  from  their  advanced  posts 
• — retire  within,  and  cling  with  greater 
love  and  resolution  to  the  home  fort- 


ress, fortified  and  sustained  by  a  little 
army  of  dear  friends.  So  it  was  with 
Swift :  out  in  the  world  he  was  the 
traveller  Gulliver — but  the  best  friend- 
ships made  his  world  his  home.  Even 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  home,  such  a 
home  as  Swift  had,  of  so  strange  a 
home-love,  we  know  not  to  what 
great  degree  we  should  look  on  that 
with  pity.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  not  one 
of  his  revilers  have  had  his  miseries — 
which  even  his  friend  was  with  tears 
requested  not  to  look  into. 

The  animosities  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  were  extreme.  Swift  declared 
himself  a  Whig  in  politics,  a  Tory  as 
high-churchman.  In  the  course  of 
political  experience,  it  is  evident  one 
of  the  principles  must  give  way.  Swift 
saw  to  what  the  Whig  policy  tended : 
the  higher  interests  prevailed  with 
him — he  joined  the  Tories.  Giant  as 
he  was,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the 
strong  expressions  of  the  essayist 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  "  under 
Harley,  Swift  reigned,  Swift  was  the 
Government,  Swift  was  Queen,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  There  was  tremendous 
work  to  do,  and  Swift  did  it  all."  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  Swift  was  not  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world  ;  nor  that 
he  did  not  look  to  his  own  interests, 
as  men  of  the  world  do ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to  show 
that  he  was  profligate  as  to  political 
principle.  He  may  have  changed  his 
views,  or  political  principles  may  have 
shifted  themselves.  We  firmly  believe 
him  to  have  been  honest.  But  he  left 
the  Whig  ranks.  Having  done  so,  he 
was  too  great  not  to  be  feared,  and  so 
hated — and  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  Whig  hatred  with  regard  to  him 
has  come  down  to  our  day,  and  un- 
forgiving as  it  is,  as  it  cannot  perse- 
cute the  man,  persecutes  his  memory? 
It  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  see 
that  political  rancour  has  directed 
and  dipped  into  its  own  malignant 
gall  the  pen  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  in 
that  essay,  which  has  now  become 
cheap  railway  reading,  heaps  all  pos- 
sible abuse  on  Swift,  ascribing  to  him 
all  bad  motives— is  furiously  wroth 
with  him  even  now,  because  he  aban- 
doned the  Whigs.  It  is  the  very 
burthen  of  his  vituperative  essay.  He 
(Swift)  is  a  political  apostate,  and  a 
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libeller  of  the  Whigs  against  his  con- 
science ;  and  this  Lord  Jeffrey  gathers 
from  his  letters.  Indeed !  and  was 
it  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  mind  so  dreadful 
an  offence  (if  true)  this  writing  against 
his  conscience,  and  to  be  discovered 
in  private  letters,  at  supposed  vari- 
ance with  published  documents,  by 
this  said  Dean  ?  We  fear  Lord  Jef- 
frey was  not  aware  that  he  was  pass- 
ing a  very  severe  censure  upon  his 
own  conduct  when  he  wrote  thus  of 
Swift ;  for  we  remember  reading  a 
letter  by  the  said  Lord  Jeffrey  in  en- 
tire contradiction  to  that  which,  as 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  he 
had  given  out  to  the  world.  In  this 
private  letter,  published  in  his  "  Life," 
he  writes  in  perfect  terror,  and  in  the 
deepest  despair  of  the  nation,  arising 
from  the  dangerous  tendency  of  arti- 
cles in  that  Review,  with,  as  we  con- 
ceive, a  very  poor  apology,  that  he 
could  not  restrain  his  ardent  writers. 
Party  blinded  him  then,  and  thus  he 
vents  his  rancour  further,  forgetful  of 
the  lampoons  of  the  Whig  Tom  Moore, 
the  Twopenny  Post-bag,  and  a  long 
list— and  of  the  Whig  Byron,  and 
his  doings  in  that  line.  "  In  all  situa- 
tions the  Tories  have  been  the  greatest 
libellers,  and,  as  is  fitting,  the  great 
prosecutors  of  libels."  Lord  Jeffrey, 
when  he  wrote  this,  was  as  forgetful  of 
his  own  party  as  of  himself  in  particu- 
lar— of  the  many  personalities  in  his 
own  review,  as  of  Whig  writings.  Un- 
fortunately for  them,  they  were  not  so 
gifted  with  wit  as  their  opponents, 
but  their  malignity  on  that  account 
was  the  greater.  What  is  to  be  said 
of  Lord  Holland's  note-book  ?  But 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  not  the  one  to  con- 
demn, however  others  might  be  jus- 
tified in  doing  so,  even  personal  libels, 
•which,  in  his  own  case,  as  editor  and 
political  Whig  agent,  he  justifies,  and, 
more  than  that,  sets  up  a  principle  to 
maintain  his  justification.  It  would 
appear  that  one  of  his  contributors 
had  been  shocked  at  the  personal 
libels  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  had  re- 
monstrated. Jeffrey  thus  defends  the 
practice:  "To  come,  for  instance,  to 
the  attacks  on  the  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign. Many  people,  and  I  profess 
myself  to  be  one,  may  think  such  a 
proceeding  at  variance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  good  taste,  of  dangerous  ex- 
ample, and  repugnant  to  good  feel- 
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ings ;  and  therefore  will  not  them- 
selves have  recourse  to  it."  (Here 
his  memory  should  have  hinted — 

"  Qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se.") 

"Yet,"  he  continues,  "  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deny  that  it  is,  or  may  be, 
a  lawful  weapon  to  be  employed  in 
the  great  and  eternal  contest  between 
the  court  and  the  country.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  personal  influ- 
ence and  personal  character  of  the 
Sovereign  is  an  element,  and  a  pretty 
important  element,  in  the  practical 
constitution  of  the  government,  and 
always  forms  part  of  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  administration  he 
employs  ?  In  the  abstract,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  think  that  attempts  to 
weaken  that  influence,  to  abate  a 
dangerous  popularity,  or  even  to  ex- 
cite odium  towards  a  corrupt  and  ser- 
vile ministry,  by  making  the  prince, 
on  whose  favour  they  depend,  gene- 
rally contemptible  or  hateful,  are  ab- 
solutely to  be  interdicted  or  protested 
against.  Excesses  no  doubt  may  be 
committed.  But  the  system  of  at- 
tacking abuses  of  power,  by  attacking 
the  person  who  instigates  or  carries 
them  through  by  general  popularity 
or  personal  influence,  is  lawful  enough, 
I  think,  and  may  form  a  large  scheme 
of  Whig  opposition  —  not  the  best 
or  the  noblest  part,  certainly,  but  one 
not  without  its  use,  and  that  may,  on 
some  occasions,  be  altogether  indis- 
pensable."— Letter  to  Francis  Homer, 
Esq.,  12th  March  1815. 

The  semi- apologetic  qualifying  ex- 
pressions "  against  good  taste  and 
feeling,"  only  make  one  smile,  as 
showing  the  clear  sin  against  con- 
science, in  thus  falling  into  or  recom- 
mending the  large  scheme  of  Whig 
opposition.  One  might  imagine  him 
to  have  been  one  of  Mr  Puff's  con- 
spirators in  his  tragedy,  who  had 
manufactured  from  the  play  a  parti- 
cularly Whig  party- prayer— a  prayer 
to  their  god  of  battle,  whoever  he 
was, — certainly  one  a  mighty  assist- 
ant in  such  conspiracies. 

"  Behold  thy  votaries  suhmissive  beg, 

That  thou  wilt  deign  to  grant  them  all  they 

ask  ; 

Assist  them  to  accomplish  all  their  ends, 
And  sanctify  whatever  means  they  use 
To  gain  them."—  The  Critic. 

Every  one  will  now  agree,  of  course, 
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with  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  the  Tories 
have  ever  been  the  great  libellers ! ! ! 
Was  it  ever  known  that  Tom  Moore, 
or  even  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  were  prosecuted ! !  We  do 
not  justify  Swift  in  all  his  libels- 
some  bad  enough.  They  were  strange 
times,  and  of  no  common  licence ;  and 
who  was  more  licentiously  attacked 
than  Swift  himself?  And  he  knew 
how  to  retaliate,  and  he  did  it  terribly 
and  effectually.  Many  badly- written 
things  were  ascribed  to  Swift  which 
he  did  not  write.  But  we  must  not 
take  the  code  of  manners  of  one  age, 
and  a  more  refined  age,  and  utterly 
condemn,  by  reference  to  them,  the 
manners  of  another,  as  a  chargeable 
offence  against  an  individual.  Much 
that  Swift  wrote  could  not  be  written 
now ;  much  that  was  written  by  Mr 
Thackeray's  other  "  Humourists"  could 
not  be  written  now;  and  yet  the  ob- 
jections are  on  the  score  of  manners 
wanting  in  refinement,  and  not  that 
morals  were  offended.  In  Swift's 
time,  both  in  literature  and  politics, 
men  wrote  coarsely,  and  acted  some- 
what coarsely  too ;  for  they  wrote  in 
disgust,  which  was  scarcely  lessened 
by  a  fear  of  the  pillory.  Retaliations 
were  severe.  De  Foe,  who  knew 
well  what  political  prosecution  was, 
wrote  thus  on  Lord  Haversham's 
speech  :  "  But  fate,  that  makes  foot- 
balls of  men,  kicks  some  np  stairs 
and  some  down  ;  some  are  advanced 
without  honour,  others  suppressed 
without  infamy;  some  are  raised  with- 
out merit,  some  are  crushed  without 
crime ;  and  np  man  knows,  by  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  whether  his  course 
shall  issue  in  a  peerage  or  a  pillory" — 
in  most  witty  and  satiric  allusion  to 
Lord  Haversham's  and  his  own  con- 
dition. Swift's  Account  of  the  Court 
and  Empire  of  Japan,"  written  in 
1728,  is  no  untrue  representation  of 
the  factions  and  ministerial  profligacy 
of  that  period.  The  Dean,  as  an  Irish 
patriot— for  he  heartily  took  up  the 
cause  of  Ireland  —  was  persecuted, 
and  a  reward  of  £300  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author  of  one  of  the 
Drapier's  Letters.  The  anecdote  told 
on  this  occasion  is  very  characteristic 
of  Swift.  He  was  too  proud  to  live  in 
fear  of  any  man.  His  butler,  whom 
alone  he  trusted,  conveyed  these  let- 
ters to  the  printer.  When  the  pro- 


clamation of  reward  came  out,  this 
servant  strolled  from  the  house,  and 
staid  out  all  night  and  part  of  next 
day.  It  was  feared  he  had  betrayed 
his  master.  When  he  returned,  the 
Dean  ordered  him  instantly  to  strip 
himself  of  his  livery,  and  ordered  him 
to  leave  the  house  ;  "  For,"  says  he, 
"  I  know  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of  fear, 
either  your  insolence  or  negligence." 
The  man  was,  however,  honest  and 
humble,  and  even  desired  to  be  con- 
fined till  the  danger  should  be  over. 
But  his  master  turned  him  out.  The 
sequel  should  be  told.  When  the 
time  of  information  had  expired,  he 
received  the  butler  again ;  and  "  soon 
afterwards  ordered  him  and  the  rest 
of  the  servants  into  his  presence,  with- 
out telling  his  intentions,  and  bade 
them  take  notice  that  their  fellow- 
servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the 
butler,  but  that  his  integrity  had 
made  him  Mr  Blakeney,  Verger  of 
St  Patrick's,  whose  income  was  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  pounds  a- 
year."  As  it  has  fallen  in  the  way 
to  give  this  narrative  of  his  conduct 
to  a  deserving  servant,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  in  this  place,  to  offer  a  pendant ; 
and  it  may  be  given  the  more  readily, 
as  those  who  wish  to  view  him  as  a 
misanthropic  brute,  and  they  who 
would  commend  him  for  his  human- 
ity, may  make  it  their  text  for  their 
praise  or  their  abuse.  "  A  poor  old 
woman  brought  a  petition  to  the  dean- 
ery ;  the  servant  read  the  petition,  and 
turned  her  about  her  business.  Swift 
saw  it,  and  had  the  woman  brought 
in,  warmed  and  comforted  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  dismissed  the  man  for 
his  inhumanity." 

To  revert,  however,  to  his  political 
course.  When  the  Tory  Ministry  was 
broken  up,  he  never  swerved  from 
his  friendships,  nor  did  he  court  one 
probable  future  minister  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  Indeed,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  break-up,  he  clung 
the  more  closely  to  Haiiey,  the  dis- 
missed minister.  But  even  this  con- 
duct has  been  misrepresented,  by 
those  who  viewed  all  his  actions  up- 
side down,  as  a  deep  policy,  that  he 
might  be  sure  of  a  friend  at  court 
whichever  side  might  ultimately  win. 

That  he  might  appear  wanting  in 
no  possible  impossible  vice,,  avarice 
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has  been  added  to  the  number  ad- 
duced. Even  Johnson  charges  his 
economy  upon  his  "  love  of  a  shil- 
ling." This  does  appear  to  us,  after 
much  examination  of  data,  a  very 
gratuitous  accusation.  His  early  ha- 
bits were  necessarily  those  of  a  poor 
man  ;  he  never  was  a  rich  one ;  and 
he  was  far  above  the  meanness  of  en- 
larging his  means  at  the  expense  of 
his  deanery,  its  present  interests,  or 
of  his  successor,  by  any  selfish  regard 
to  fines.  Due  economy  is  often  taken 
to  be  avarice.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  reasonable  parsimony,  when  con- 
stantly practised  for  a  worthy  pur- 
pose, is  avarice.  Such  avarice  is  at 
least  not  uncommon  in  great  and 
good  minds.  Swift  so  often  made  it 
known  that  he  had  a  good  object,  and 
which  he  fulfilled,  that  it  seems  quite 
malicious  to  forget  his  motives,  and 
to  ascribe  his  by  no  means  large 
accumulations  to  a  miserly  disposi- 
tion. He  did  not  in  fact,'  after  all, 
leave  a  very  ample  endowment  for 
his  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  first 
£500  which  he  conld  call  his  own  he 
devoted  to  loans,  in  small  sums,  to 
poor  yet  industrious  men.  Had  he 
been  avaricious,  he  might  have  ac- 
cumulated a  fortune  by  his  writings. 
A  very  small  sum  (we  believe  for  his 
Gulliver')  was  the  only  payment  re- 
ceived for  all  his  writings.  Had  he 
been  naturally  avaricious,  he  would 
not  have  returned,  with  marked  dis- 
pleasure, a  donation  sent  him  by  Har- 
ley.  There  was  a  sturdy  manliness 
in  his  pride  which  forbade  him  to  in- 
cur serious  debt ;  and  this  pride 
caused  him  to  measure  nicely,  or 
rather  say  frugally,  his  expenditure. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  "  love  of  a  shilling," 
as  he  ought  to  have  had,  for  he  knew 
for  what  purpose  he  husbanded  it. 
We  know  an  instance  of  seeming  par- 
simony that  originated  in,  and  was 
itself,  an  admirable  virtue.  It  was  in 
rather  humble  life.  The  man  had 
given  up  his  little  patrimony — his  all 
— to  the  maintenance  of  two  sisters, 
whom  he  truly  loved ;  and  when  he 
went  out  into  the  world,  trusting  to 
his  industry  alone,  he  made  a  vow  to 
himself  that  the  half  of  every  shilling 
he  could  save  should  go  to  his  sisters. 
This  man  drove  hard  bargains;  by 
habit  he  came  to  think  that  what  he 
spent  idly  was  a  half  robbery.  Many 
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a  hard  name,  doubtless,  was  cast  at 
this  tender-hearted  man  in  his  pro- 
gress through  little- knowing  and  ill- 
judging  society. 

We  do  not  attempt  a  delineation  of 
Swift's  character.  We  are  conscious 
that  it  was  too  great  for  our  pen.  It 
must  be  a  deep  philosophy  that  is 
able  to  search  into  such  a  mind, 
and  bring  all  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions into  order,  and  sift  his  best  qua- 
lities, from  their  mixtures  of  eccen- 
tricities, from  a  real  or  imaginary 
insanity.  This  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  ably  treated,  and  with  me- 
dical discrimination,  by  Mr  Wilde  in 
his  Closing  Years  of  Dean  Swiff  s  Life, 
from  whose  work  we  gladly  quote 
some  just  animadversions  upon  his 
vituperators. 

"  To  the  slights  thrown  upon  his 
memory  by  the  Jeffreys,  Broughams, 
Macaulays,  De  Quinceys,  and  other 
modern  literati,  answers  and  refuta- 
tions have  been  already  given.  Of 
these  attacks,  which  exhibit  all  the 
bitterness  of  contemporary  and  per- 
sonal enmity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
request  a  careful  analysis,  when  they 
will  be  found  to  be  gross  exaggera- 
tions of  some  trivial  circumstances, 
but  written  in  all  the  unbecoming 
spirit  of  partisanship ;  while  the  opin- 
ions of  his  contemporaries,  Harley, 
Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  De- 
lany,  &c.,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  opinion  which  was  entertained 
of  Swift  by  those  who  knew  him  best 
and  longest." 

It  was  well  said,  with  reference  to 
Jeffrey's  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  "  But  Swift  is  dead,  as  Jeff- 
rey well  knew  when  he  reviewed  his 
works."  If  men  of  mark  will  be  so 
unjust,  unscrupulous,  uncharitable,  as 
to  apply  "base  perfidy"  to  such  a 
man  as  Swift,  no  wonder  if  the  small 
fry  of  revilers,  whose  lower  minds 
could  never  by  any  possibility  rise  to 
the  conception  of  such  a  character  as 
Swift,  should  lift  their  shrieking  voices 
to  the  same  notes,  as  if  they  would 
claim  a  vain  consequence  by  seeming 
to  belong  to  the  pack.  Mr  Howitt 
odiously  alludes  to  the  discarded  story 
which  we  have  noticed,  the  slander  at 
Kilroot,  and  grounds  upon  it  a  charge 
of  "dissipated  habits"  in  his  youth. 
This  writer,  lacking  the  ability  and 
influence  of  the  superior  libellers,  as 
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is  common  with  such  men,  yelps  his 
shrill  vulgarities  the  louder  in  such 
expressions  as  "  selfish  tyranny," 
"  wretched  shuffler,"  "  contemptible 
fellow." 

It  is  a  vile  thing,  this  vice  of  mo- 
dern times — this  love  of  pulling  down 
the  names  of  great  men  of  a  past  age 
— of  blotting  and  slurring  over  every 
decent  epitaph  written  in  men's  hearts 
about  them.  That  men  of  note  them- 
selves should  fall  into  it,  is  but  a  sad 
proof  that  rivalry  and  partisanship  in 
politics  make  the  judgment  unjust. 
We  remember  the  reproof  Canning 
gave  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  no  com- 
mon man,  who  indeed  acknowledged 
Mr  Pitt's  talents,  but  denied  that  he 
was  a  great  man.  "  Heroic  times  are 
these  we  live  in,"  said  Canning, 
"  with  men  at  our  elbow  of  such 
gigantic  qualities  as  to  render  those 
of  Pitt  ordinary  in  the  comparison. 
Ah !  who  is  there  living,  in  this  house 
or  out  of  it,  who,  taking  measure  of  his 
own  mind  or  that  of  his  coevals,  can 
be  justified  in  pronouncing  that  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  not  a  great  man  ?  "  Of 
all  our  modern  revilers  of  Swift,  the 
pullers  to  pieces  of  his  fame  and  char- 
acter, is  there  any  that  might  not 
shrink  from  putting  his  own  measure 
of  either  to  the  comparison  ?  Political 
hatred  lasts  too  long — it  reverses  the 
law  of  canonisation :  if  there  is  to  be 
worship,  it  must  be  immediate.  A 
century  destroys  it ;  but  enmity  sur- 
vives. 

"Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the   spirit   that's 

gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  uphraid  him, 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep 

on,"  &c. 

We  commenced  with  the  intention  of 
reviewing  Mr  Thackeray's  Lectures, 
but  have  stopped  short  at  his  life  of 
Swift,  and  yet  feel  that  we  have  but 
touched  upon  the  subject-matter  re- 
lating to  that  great  man ;  and  hope  to 
refer  to  it,  with  some  notice  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  works,  at  a  future 
time. 

And  what  is  Swift  ?  What  is  any 
dead  man  that  we  should  defend  his 
name,  which  is  nothing  but  a  name — 
and  not  that  to  him ?  What  is  Swift  to 
us,  more  than  "  Hecuba"  to  the  poor 
player,  or  "he  to  Hecuba,"  that  we 
should  rise  with  indignation  to  plead 
his  cause?  Praise  or  blame  to  the 


man  dead  a  century  and  more,  is  no- 
thing for  him,  no,  nor  to  any  one  of 
his  race  (for  affections  of  that  kind 
are  lost  in  a  wide  distribution). 
Shakespeare  makes  even  honour  of  a 
shorter  date.  "  What  is  honour  to 
him  who  died  o'  Wednesday  ?  "  Very 
soon  individual  man  melts  away  from 
his  individuality,  and  merges  into  the 
general  character ;  he  becomes  quite 
an  undistinguishable  part  of  the  whole 
generation ;  his  appearance  unknown. 
Could  the  great  and  the  small  visit  us 
from  the  dead — they  who  "  rode  on 
white  asses,"  and  they  who  were 
gibbeted — they  whom  the  "king  de- 
lighted to  honour,"  and  they  whom 
the  hangman  handled — there  is  no 
"  usher  of  black  rod"  that  could  call 
them  out  by  their  names.  Their  in- 
dividualities are  gone — their  names 
must  go  in  search  of  them  in  vain — 
they  will  fasten  nowhere  with  cer- 
tainty— none  know  which  is  which. 
Let  Caesar  come  with  his  murderers, 
and  who  shall  tell  which  is  Caesar? 
After  a  generation,  there  is  no  one  on 
earth  to  grieve  for  the  guilty  or  unfor- 
tunate, unless  in  a  fiction  or  tale.  We 
laugh  at  the  weeping  lady  who  puts  her 
tears  to  the  account  of  the  "  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  poor  dear  Queen 
Elizabeth."  Feelings  and  affections 
of  past  ages  are  all  gone,  and  become 
but  a  cold  history,  that  the  poet  or 
the  romance-writer  may  warm  again 
in  their  sport.  They  no  longer  be- 
long to  those  who  had  them.  While 
memory  and  affection  lasts  there  is  a 
kind  of  vitality,  but  it  soon  goes. 
"  Non  omnis  moriar"  is  a  motto  to 
be  translated  elsewhere.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  fame,  for  this  earth,  rises, 
like  that  we  breathe,  but  a  little  way 
above  it,  and  is  ever  shifting. 

But  if  the  individual  thus  melts 
away,  not  so  the  general  character ; 
that  will  remain — and  in  that  the  liv- 
ing are  concerned.  We  deem  it  a 
part  of  a  true  philanthropy  if  we  can 
pull  out  one  name  from  the  pit  of  de- 
famation into  which  it  has  been  un- 
handsomely thrust,  and  can  place  it 
upon  the  record  of  our  general  nature, 
that  our  common  humanity  may  be 
raised,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  glo- 
rified thereby.  Such  has  been  our 
motive  (for  with  this  motive  alone  is 
Swift  anything  to  us),  and  we  hope 
we  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  one  of 
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nature's  great  men  from  unmerited 
obloquy. 

We  have  spoken  freely  of  Mr 
Thackeray's  Lectures,  with  reference 
to  his  character  of  Swift. 

We  believe  that  he  has  unfortu- 
nately followed  a  lead;  and,  in  so 
doing,  has  been  encouraged  to  a  bias 
by  his  natural  gift — satire.  We  say 
not  this  to  his  dispraise.  Like  other 
natural  gifts,  the  satiric  puts  out  ever 
its  polyp  feelers,  and  appropriates 
whatever  comes  within  its  reach,  and 
promises  nutriment.  It  is  not  indeed 
likely,  in  this  our  world,  to  be  starved 
for  lack  of  sustenance  ;  nor  would 
society  be  the  better  if  it  were.  But 
we  do  doubt  if  it  be  quite  the  talent 
required  in  a  biographer.  We  would 
not  have  Mr  Thackeray  abate  one 
atom  of  the  severity  of  his  wit ;  and 
we  believe  him  to  have  an  abhorrence 
of  everything  vicious,  mean,  and  de- 
grading, and  that  his  purpose  in  all 
his  writings  is  to  make  vice  odious. 
He  habitually  hunts  that  prey  :  hav- 
ing seen  the  hollowness  of  professions, 
he  drives  his  merciless  pen  through  it, 
and  sticks  the  culprit  upon  its  point, 
and  draws  him  out  upon  the  clean 
sheet,  and  blackens  him,  and  laughs 
at  the  figure  he  has  made  of  him.  A 
writer  of  such  a  stamp  ought  to  be 
considered,  what  he  really1  is,  a  mor- 
alist—  therefore  a  benefactor  in  our 
social  system. 

But  with  this  power,  let  him  touch 
the  living  vices  till  they  shrink  away 
cowed.  The  portraiture  of  the  vices 
of  men  who  lived  a  century  or 
more  ago,  real  or  imaginary,  may 
only  serve  to  feed  the  too  flagrant 
vice  of  the  living  —  self- congratula- 
ting vanity.  If  then  he  must  write, 
or  lecture,  on  biography,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  do  it 
with  a  fear  of  himself.  His  other 
works  have  contributed  many  hours 
of  delight  to  the  days  of  most  of 
us ;  and  in  the  little  volume  before 
us,  setting  aside  his  lecture  on  Swift, 
there  is  much  to  amuse  and  to  in- 
struct. The  sharp  contrasting  choice 
of  his  positions,  and  easy  natural 
manner,  not  forcing  but  enticing  the 
reader  to  reflection,  must  ever  make 
Mr  Thackeray  a  popular  writer. 
Were  he  less  sure  of  the  public  ear, 
and  the  public  voice  in  his  favour, 
we  should  not  have  endeavoured  to 


rescue  the  character  of  Swift  from  his 
grasp ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  of 
that  generous  nature  to  rejoice,  if  we 
have,  as  we  hope,  been  successful  in 
the  attempt.  We  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  Mr  Thackeray  as  one  most 
accomplished  in  his  art  :  his  style, 
eminently  English,  is  unmistakably 
plain  and  energetic.  It  is  original 
— so  curt,  yet  so  strong  ;  there  is 
never  amplification  without  a  pur- 
pose/ nor  without  the  charm  of  a 
new  image.  Thoughts  are  clad  in  the 
words  that  best  suit  them.  With 
him,  pauses  speak ;  and  often  a  full 
stop,  unexpected  in  a  passage,  is 
eloquent.  You  think  that  he  has  not 
said  all,  because  he  has  said  so  little  : 
yet  that  little  is  all ;  and  there  is  left 
suggestion  for  feelings  which  words 
would  destroy.  He  is  never  redun- 
dant. So  perfect  is  this  his  art  that 
his  very  restraint  seems  an  abandon. 
He  knows  when  and  how  to  gain  the 
credit  of  forbearance,  where  in  fact 
there  is  none.  In  his  mastery  over 
this  his  peculiar  manner,  he  brings  it 
to  bear  upon  the  pathetic  or  the  ridi- 
culous with  equal  effect ;  and,  like  a 
consummate  satirist,  makes  even  the 
tragic  more  tragic,  more  ghastly,  by 
a  slight  connection  with  the  light,  the 
ridiculous,  a  certain  air  of  indifference. 
We  instance  the  passage  of  the  death 
of  Rawdon,  in  his  Vanity  Fair.  Few 
are  the  words,  but  there  is  a  history 
in  them.  The  apparent  carelessness 
in  dismissing  his  hero  reminds  one  of 
that  in  Richard  the  Third. 

"The  Lady  Atme  hath  bade  the  world 
good  night." 

His  strongest  ridicule  is  made  doubly 
ridiculous  by  the  gravity  he  tacks  to 
it.  It  sticks  like  a  burr  upon  the 
habit  of  his  unfortunate  victim.  He 
puts  the  rags  of  low  motives  upon 
seeming  respectability,  and  makes 
presumption  look  beggarly— effecting 
that  which  the  Latin  satirist  says  real 
poverty  does — ridiculos  homines  facit. 
Most  severe  in  his  indifference,  his 
light  playfulness  is  fearfully  Dan- 
tesque ;  it  is  ever  onward,  as  if  sure 
of  its  catastrophe.  We  do  not  know 
any  author  who  can  say  so  much  in 
few  common  words.  These  are  charac- 
teristics of  genius.  It  has  often  been 
said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  the 
reader  shuts  the  book  uncomfortable, 
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not  very  much  in  love  with  human  na- 
ture: we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  this 
is  absolutely  wrong ;  such  is  the  feeling 
on  looking  at  Hogarth's  pictures.  It 
was  the  author's  intention,  in  both 
cases,  to  be  a  moral  satirist,  not  a 
romance-writer.  It  has  been  objected 
that  he  allows  the  vicious  too  much 
success ;  but  he  may  plead  that  so  it 
is  in  life :  even  the  Psalmist  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  There  is  truth  to  the  life  in 
this  treatment ;  a  certain  seeming  suc- 
cess tells  not  the  whole.  It  is  a  more 
serious  charge  that  he  has  made  virtue 
and  goodness  insipid.  We  wish  he 
could  persuade  himself  that  there  is 
romance  in  real  life,  and  that  it  is  full 
of  energies ;  its  true  portraiture  would 
give  a  grace  to  his  works.  Cervantes 


and  Le  Sage  were  not  all  satire ;  their 
beautiful  touches  of  romance  hurt  not 
the  general  character  of  their  works ; 
the  fantastic  frame-lines  mar  not  the 
pathos  of  the  picture.  With  this  re- 
commendation we  close  our  article, 
with  trust  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  of  Mr  Thackeray,  rejoiced  to 
think  that  his  powerful  genius  is  in 
action :  whatever  vein  he  may  be  int 
he  will  be  sure  to  instruct  and  amuser 
and  accumulate  fame  to  himself.  If 
the  virtues  do  not  look  their  very  best, 
when  he  ushers  them  into  company,  at 
least  vice  will  never  have  to  boast  of 
gentle  treatment — he  will  make  it  look 
as  it  deserves ;  and  if  he  does  not  al- 
ways thrust  it  out  of  doors  in  rags  and 
penury,  he  will  set  upon  it,  and  leave 
its  farther  punishment  for  conjecture. 


NOTE   TO   THE   ARTICLE   ON   THE   NEW   READINGS   IN   SHAKESPEARE. 

We  have  received,  although  only  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  copy  of  Notes  and 
Queries  (September  17,  1853),  in  which  ICON  animadverts  with  proper  seve- 
rity on  the  unwarrantable  conduct  of  A.  E.  B.  in  attacking  our  harmless  selves 
in  the  manner  he  did.  He  also  compliments  our  article  in  a  strain  which 
makes  us  blush  even  deeper  than  we  did  when  the  "  gnat"  stung  us.  We 
thank  both  him  and  the  editor  for  the  handsome  apology  which  has  been 
made  to  us — for  such  we  consider  it — in  the  name  of  Notes  and  Queries;  and 
we  confess  that,  had  we  been  aware  of  their  friendly  disposition  sooner,  we 
might  have  modified  some  of  the  remarks  made  at  the  opening  of  this  paper. 
Let  the  excellent  concern,  however,  take  our  remarks  as  kindly  as  we  did 
theirs ;  and  let  all  who  are  connected  with  it  consider,  that  when  a  man  is 
struck  at  in  the  dark,  he  must  defend  himself  in  the  dark,  fall  his  blows  where 
they  may.  The  worthy  editor  seems  to  be  much  more  pestered  by  the  fussi- 
ness  and  irritability  of  his  little  tribe  of  correspondents  than  we  are.  He 
complains  of  this  very  sorely.  He  will  perhaps  find  that  we  have  given  them 
a  lesson  how  to  behave ;  and  if  he  passes  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace 
and  quiet,  untormented  by  the  small  hornets  whom  he  has  in  charge,  he  will 
know  whom  he  has  to  thank  for  it,  and  will  feel  grateful  accordingly.  May 
Notes  and  Queries  go  on  and  prosper ;  for,  when  it  commits  a  mistake,  it  has 
the  manliness  and  good  sense  to  avow  it,  and  to  make  all  suitable  reparation. 
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WE  fear  that,  of  late,  there  has 
been  considerable  deterioration  in  the 
tone  of  contemporary  criticism.  Works 
which,  in  themselves,  contain  nothing 
either  interesting  or  memorable,  have 
been  puffed  into  notice  on  account 
of  the  celebrity  of  the  editorial  ac- 
coucheur, or  the  former  reputation  of 
the  party  to  whom  they  more  particu- 
larly refer.  Others,  which  set  nature, 
truth,  and  common-sense  at  defiance, 
and  which  are,  both  in  conception  and 
composition,  extravagant  and  absurd, 
are  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the  produc- 
tions of  great  and  commanding  genius. 
Belonging  to  the  former  class  are  the 
Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspon- 
dence of  Thomas  Moore,  to  which 
Lord  John  Russell,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  the  most  pious  and  praiseworthy 
motives,  has  consented  to  appear  as 
sponsor.  Anything  less  interesting 
than  the  Memoirs,  more  weakly  gos- 
siping than  the  Journal,*  and  more 
deplorably  dull  than  the  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Bard  of  Erin,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  imagination  of  man 
to  conceive  ;  and  yet  for  a  time,  and 
until  the  work  got  into  circulation, 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  roaring  of 
the  laudatory  bellows.  Belonging  to 
the  latter  class  are  sundry  works  of 
fiction,  of  which  the  present  season 
has  produced  a  remarkably  contemp- 


tible crop.  Journals  of  some  preten- 
sion have  not  hesitated — from  what 
motive  we  shall  not  inquire — to  char- 
acterise the  silliest  of  these  as  among 
the  most  truthful,  eloquent,  and  in- 
teresting publications  of  the  year. 
Few  can  have  forgotten  the  shout 
of  exultation  with  which  Lord  Hol- 
land's Reminiscences  were  hailed  by 
a  certain  section  of  the  press,  and 
the  persevering  attempt  to  cram  down 
the  public  throat  that  farrago  of  im- 
becility and  scandal.  Even  in  the 
domain  of  poetry,  fustian  has  been 
mistaken  for  inspiration ;  and  the 
crude  fancies  of  a  whimsical  brain 
have  been  represented  as  the  noblest 
efforts  of  sublime  and  godlike  genius. 
This  tendency  towards  undue  and 
extravagant  laudation  may  perhaps 
in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by 
the  paucity  of  new  works  of  merit. 
Certainly  there  has  been  very  little 
of  late  in  the  productions  of  the  press 
to  stimulate  curiosity  or  excite  in- 
terest ;  and  the  critics,  who  are  in 
the  main  endowed  with  a  much  larger 
share  of  good-nature  than  they  re- 
ceive credit  for,  grow  weary  of  snarl- 
ing, and,  in  the  absence  of  better  mate- 
rial, take  to  praising  books  which,  in 
better  and  more  fruitful  times,  they 
would  unhesitatingly  have  condemned. 
The  error  is  on  the  gentle  side,  and 
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we  cannot  harshly  condemn  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  now  and  then 
meet  with  remarkable  instances  of 
neglect.  Judging  from  the  notices 
which  we  have  seen  in  various  liter- 
ary journals,  and  the  slight  and  al- 
most supercilious  tone  of  their  com- 
mentaries, we  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  work  presently  before  us — the 
autobiography  of  Haydon  the  painter 
— has  not  as  yet  received,  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics,  the  full  measure 
of  consideration.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  strictly  artis- 
tic rules.  It  is  impossible  that  a  diary, 
extending  over  the  period  of  many 
years — indeed  the  active  part  of  a 
lifetime — and  faithfully  chronicling 
the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  struggles  of 
the  writer,  should  be  otherwise  than 
unequal  in  its  interest.  In  the  career 
of  all  men  there  are  elevations  and 
depressions — fits  of  energy  and  times 
of  carelessness — high  aims  and  humble 
objects — alternations  of  triumph  and 
despair.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  eagerness  displayed  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  phantom  ;  sometimes 
we  are  moved  to  tears  by  the  cry  of 
agony  wrung  from  a  disappointed 
spirit.  Sunshine  and  shadow,  calm 
and  tempest — these  follow  each  other 
in  the  life  of  man  as  certainly  as  in 
external  nature  ;  and  sometimes,  even 
when  the  clouds  are  at  the  darkest,  a 
gleam  comes  athwart  the  mass  to  light 
up  the  glories  of  the  rainbow.  The 
value  of  an  autobiography  is  its  truth. 
If  it  has  been  written,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  true  impression  of 
thought  or  a  just  portraiture  of  self, 
but  for  posthumous  exhibition,  in  order 
that  men  may  know  the  altitude  of 
him  who  wrote  it,  vanity  is  almost 
sure  to  assume  the  place  of  truth,  and 
the  picture,  however  skilfully  designed, 
has  small  resemblance  to  the  original. 
The  author,  in  designing  his  own 
mausoleum,  forgets  the  rules  of  pro- 
portion, and  over  the  remains  of  an 
ordinary  mortal  would  construct  the 
pyramid  of  a  king.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  be  a  genuine  chronicle,  in 
which  thoughts  are  entered  and  deeds 
described  irrespective  of  all  considera- 
tions as  to  after  judgment  or  approval, 
we  have  indeed  a  record  over  which  it 
is  salutary  to  ponder.  For,  not  only 
in  his  strength,  but  in  his  weakness 
also,  is  the  man  confessed  ;  and  which 


of  us,  looking  to  himself,  can  deny 
that  in  weakness  rather  than  in 
strength  is  the  true  character  revealed? 
What  need  we  care  for  journals  com- 
piled purposely  to  show  that  the 
writer  has,  in  his  own  day,  mingled 
on  easy  terms  with  the  great  and  il- 
lustrious of  this  world — that  he  has 
dined  with  a  duke,  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  an  earl,  and  has  heard 
from  the  lips  of  beauty  the  warmest 
encomiums  on  his  genius  ?  Alas  for 
the  little  vanity  that  can  see,  in  such 
things  as  these,  a  passport  to  posthu- 
mous consideration!  Is  Virgil  re- 
membered through  his  works,  or 
through  the  reflected  credit  of  his 
having  been  the  favourite  of  Maece- 
nas ?  Would  Shakespeare  even  have 
been  heard  of  as  the  friend  of  Lord 
Southampton,  without  his  immortal 
legacy  ?  No.  The  way  to  the  Temple 
of  Fame  does  not  lie  through  Holland 
House,  Woburn  Abbey,  Bowood,  or 
any  other  seat  of  titled  hospitality. 
No  man  can  cheat  posterity  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  really  great,  by 
registering  the  blandishments  of  so- 
ciety, however  these  may  have  con- 
vinced himself  of  the  extraordinary 
range  of  his  genius.  We  can  give 
but  a  passing  regard  to  the  eccentric 
flitting  of  the  butterfly. 

Kead  Moore's  Journal,  and  then 
tell  us  what  matter  of  interest  you 
have  found — what  lesson  of  value  you 
have  received?  Of  bons  mots  and 
anecdotes  current  among  the  loungers 
of  society,  there  are  a  few  good,  many 
indifferent,  and  a  multitude  heinously 
bad.  There  are  notes  of  balls  and 
dinners,  tavern  bills,  Tivoli  amuse- 
ments, and  theatrical  small- talk — 
numerous  instances  of  fulsome  compli- 
ment addressed  to  the  author,  and 
apparently  received  by  him  as  genu- 
ine without  hesitation — the  contents 
of  FalstafPs  pocket  with  scarce  a 
scintillation  of  his  wit.  But  where 
are  the  notices  of  the  serious  struggle 
of  life — where  the  aspirations  of  high 
genius  elaborately  working  out  its 
aims — where  the  traces  of  that  self- 
denial  and  energy  without  which  even 
the  choicest  gifts  of  genius  are  vouch- 
safed in  vain  ?  Of  these  there  is  no 
vestige.  We  are  indeed  very  sorry 
that  such  a  book  has  been  given  to 
the  world ;  for,  while  it  tends  to  lower 
greatly,  in  the  estimation  of  all  think- 
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ing  men,  the  character  of  one  who  was 
at  least  a  sparkling  poet,  it  conveys 
a  false  impression  of  life,  and  we  be- 
lieve was  intended  to  do  so. 

Most  unlike  the  flippant  journals  of 
Moore  is  the  stern  autobiography  of 
Haydon.  No  matter  what  judgment 
may  be  passed  upon  the  rashness,  im- 
prudence, inconsistencies,  or  even 
follies  of  the  man,  these  volumes  con- 
tain as  true  a  record  of  the  struggles 
of  a  life  as  ever  yet  was  exposed  to 
the  public  view.  In  them  there  is 
nothing  concealed,  nothing  falsified. 
Haydon  never  set  down  a  word,  which 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  nor  ever 
forged  a  sentiment  in  order  that  it 
might  raise  him  in  the  world's  esteem. 
Doubtless  he  expected — for  an  in- 
ordinate estimation  of  his  own  impor- 
tance in  regard  to  his  art  was  his 
foible — that  these  volumes  would  here- 
after be  perused  by  many  an  aspirant 
after  fame ;  but  we  can  nowhere  trace 
any  indication  of  their  being  other- 
wise than  a  faithful  transcript  of  his 
thoughts.  Over  and  over  again  we 
find  him  referring  to  former  entries 
— blaming  himself  for  having  enter- 
tained too  rash  an  impression,  or  re- 
tracting some  accusation  set  down  in 
an  irritated  moment — but  never  do 
we  perceive  him  engaged  in  framing 
an  imposture  for  posterity.  The  hopes 
and  the  disappointments,  the  success 
and  the  failure  of  each  day  and  of  each 
scheme,  are  chronicled  with  a  minute- 
ness which  gives  decisive  evidence  of 
their  truth  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that,  within  the  compass  of  these 
volumes — most  ably  edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr  Taylor — is  expressed 
a  deeper  tragedy  than  any  which  has 
been  shadowed  on  the  stage.  It  is  a 
work  that  ought  to  be  studied,  not  for 
its  artistic  but  for  its  practical  lesson, 
by  every  student  of  art,  whether  his 
implement  be  the  brush,  the  chisel,  or 
the  pen  ;  and,  although  poor  Haydon 
would  have  revolted  from  the  thought, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  is  more 
likely  to  be  known  to  posterity  on 
account  of  this  expressive  journal  of 
his,  than  from  all  the  yards  of  canvass 
that  he  covered  with  his  historical 
compositions. 

The  story  of  Haydon  is  indeed  a 
sad  one,  though  by  no  means  without 
its  parallels.  Nature  designed  him 
to  be  a  painter,  and,  as  is  customary 
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in  such  cases,  he  overcame  at  an 
early  age  the  parental  opposition,  and 
enlisted  himself  as  a  child  of  art.  In 
this  commercial  and  money-seeking 
country  of  ours,  parents  very  often 
take  upon  themselves  to  decide  the 
future  destiny  of  their  children  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  peculiar  direc- 
tion of  their  talents  or  bent  of  their 
inclination.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  elderly  men,  connected 
with  trade  or  manufactures,  complain 
that  gross  injustice  was  practised 
towards  them  in  their  boyhood,  and 
that,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  take 
their  own  way,  they  would,  to  a  cer- 
tainty,, have  become  shining  lights  of 
art,  literature,  or  science,  instead  of 
having  simply  made  their  fortunes  by 
attending  to  foreign  exportation.  We 
confess  that  we  always  listen  to  such 
murmurs  without  an  atom  of  sym- 
pathy. We  don't  believe  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  cleared  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  a  lucky  consign- 
ment to  Australia,  could  ever  have 
written  a  stanza  worthy  of  areviewer'& 
scalpel,  or  that  the  wholesale  fabri- 
cator of  calico  could  by  any  effort 
have  painted  a  picture  which  the 
easiest  Boniface  would  have  hoisted 
as  a  signboard  attractive  to  his  hos- 
telry. We  are  inclined  to  hold  that,, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
parental  judgment  is  correct,  and  the 
influence  legitimately  exercised.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  stage  would  be  inundated 
with  recruits ;  and  the  attainment  of 
the  part  of  Romeo  (whenever  there 
was  a  good-looking  Juliet)  be  an 
object  of  ambition,  perhaps  at  the  risk 
of  bloodshed.  Even  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  practical  as  they  may  call 
themselves,  there  is,  in  early  youth, 
a  considerable  feeling  of  romance; 
and  no  boy  would  willingly  devote 
himself  to  a  perch  on  a  three-legged 
stool  if  he  saw  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  achieving  fame  or  independence 
otherwise.  For  our  own  part,  we 
believe  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of 
talent  is  very  small,  and  that,  of 
genius  infinitesimally  less.  For,  where 
true  genius  exists,  it  is  irrepressible. 
Let  parents  strive  as  they  may,  they 
cannot  extinguish  the  flame  in  one 
who  is  a  poet  born.  No  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, no  accumulation  of  dis- 
tasteful labour  will  put  it  out— it  is 
like  the  fire  which  the  Ghebirs  adore 
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— stop  it  tip  at  one  place,  and  it  is 
sure  to  break  forth  at  another.    So 
with  the  genuine  painter.    Bind  him 
apprentice  to  an  attorney,  and  his  art 
breaks  out  on  the  blotting-sheet — try 
to  make  a  mechanic  of  him,  and  the 
walls  are  defiled  with  charcoal.  Mere 
talent  may  succumb :  genius  never 
does.    And  very  often  men  of  genius 
have,  through  being  thwarted  in  the 
earlier    part    of   their    career,    and 
through  subjection  to  a  training  alto- 
gether alien  from  their  fancy,  received 
most  wholesome  lessons  and  impres- 
sions which  afterwards  have  been  of 
signal  benefit.     Haydon,  we  suspect, 
obtained  his  liberty  too  early.  A  few 
years  of  servitude  might  have  been 
of  great  use  in  the  way  of  teaching 
him   prudence,  and  as  a  corrective 
against    rashness,   impetuosity,   and 
defiance.     They  might,  at  any  rate, 
have  tended  to  lessen  his  overween- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  ability,  and 
have  sent  him  better  prepared  to  woo 
fortune  in  that  particular  walk  for 
which  he  certainly  was  designed.  But, 
from  the  very  first,  he  was  opinion- 
ative,    self-willed,  and  impatient    of 
restraint.    An  accidental  perusal  of 
Keynolds's  Discourses  seems  to  have 
strengthened  his  hankering  after  art 
into  an  inflexible  resolution  to  pursue 
it.  He  says — "  I  read  one.    It  placed 
so  much  reliance  on  honest  industry  ; 
it  expressed  so  strong  a  conviction 
*that  all  men  were  equal,  and  that 
tapplication  made  the  difference,  that 
I  fired  up  at  once.     I  took  them  all 
home,  and  read  them  through  before 
breakfast    the  next  morning.     The 
thing  was  done.     I  felt  my  destiny 
fixed.  The  spark  which  had  for  years 
lain  struggling  to  blaze,  now  burst 
out  for  ever."    At  this  time  Haydon 
could  not  have    been  much    above 
eighteen.    His  father,  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  Plymouth,  but  by  no 
means  opulent  in  his  circumstances, 
made  the  usual  remonstrances,  and 
he  was  further  assailed  by  his  mother 
with  every  argument  which  love  and 
anxiety  could  suggest.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  would  serve  young  Benjamin 
but  an  immediate  removal  to  London, 
where,  uncontrolled,  he  might  work 
out  the  plans  which  he  had  conceived 
for  the  future,   and  devote  himself 
thoroughly  and  entirely  to  the  study 
vOf  art,  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
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highest  walk.  Haydon  had  no  notion 
whatever  of  intellectual  progression, 
and  therefore  fell  into  the  error  com- 
mitted by  many  artists  and  writers, 
who,  not  content  with  gradual  ad- 
vancement, strive  to  anticipate  their 
time.      For  portrait-painting  —  un- 
doubtedly the  most  lucrative  depart- 
ment of  his  profession,  and  a  very 
high  one,  as  is  testified  by  the  master- 
pieces of  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
and  Rembrandt,   besides   a  host  of 
later  distinguished  painters — he  en- 
tertained an  intense  con  tempt.  Utterly 
destitute   of  worldly  prudence,   and 
reckless    to    a    culpable    degree    in 
pecuniary  matters,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  first 
duty  of  every  man,  whether  gifted 
with  genius  or  not,  is  to  labour  for 
his  livelihood,  and  to  avail  himself, 
for  that  purpose,  of  all  the  means 
within  his  power.     To  the  end  of  his 
days  Haydon  never  understood  this. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  the  posses- 
sion of  genius  gave  him  an  absolute 
claim  upon  the  purses  of  the  opulent ; 
and  that  they  were,  if  not  legally,  at 
all  events  morally  bound  to  come  for- 
ward and  buy  his  pictures  whether 
they  wanted  them  or  not.     Be    it 
remembered  that  a  picture  by  Hay- 
don was  no  trifle,  nor  adapted  for  the 
capacity    of   every    drawing  -  room. 
Here  is  his  own  account  of  his  system 
and  method,  in  connection  with  his 
picture  of  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus." 

"  I  always  filled  my  painting-room  to 
its  full  extent  ;  and  had  I  possessed  a 
room  400  feet  long,  200  feet  higli,  and 
400  feet  wide,  I  would  have  ordered  a 
canvass  199-6  long  by  199-6  high,  and 
so  have  been  encumbered  for  want  of 
room,  as  if  it  had  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
so.  My  r6om  was  30  feet  long,  20  wide, 
15  high.  So  I  ordered  a  canvass  19  long 
by  15  high,  and  dashed  in  my  conception, 
the  Christ  being  9  feet  high.  This  was 
a  size  and  a 'subject  which  I  loved  to  my 
very  marrow." 

No  wonder  that  with  these  views 
he  was  doomed  to  repeated  disap- 
pointment —  that  Lady  Beaumont 
objected  to  the  purchase  of  his  "  Mac- 
beth" because  "  we  have  no  room" — 
and  that,  on  another  occasion,  when 
a  gentleman  had  offered  six  hundred 
guineas  for  the  "  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon," (12  feet  10  inches  by  10  feet 
10  inches)  his  lady  said,  "  But,  my 
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dear,  where  am  I  to  put  my  piano  ?  " 
And  that  bargain  was  at  an  end.  By 
making  his  pictures  utterly  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  ordinary 
dwelling-houses,  Haydon,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  deprived  himself  of  the 
chance  of  disposing  of  his  pictures  to 
that  very  numerous  and  opulent  class 
of  persons  who  are  sincerely  attached 
to  art,  and  willing  to  buy  its  choicest 
productions  on  a  moderate  scale. 
People  will  not  build  houses  for  pic- 
tures. They  want  pictures  that  will 
suit  their  rooms,  and,  if  artists  will  be 
foolish  enough  to  expand  their  ideas 
over  whole  acres,  they  must  neces- 
sarily pay  the  penalty  of  their  folly. 
Large  art  is  not  high  art,  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  sublimity  to  expand  the 
human  figure  into  the  colossal  dimen- 
sions of  a  giant.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter.  On  his  arrival  in  London, 
Haydon  .waited  upon  Northcote,  like- 
wise a  Plymouth  man,  with  a  letter  of 
introduction. 

"  I  went.  He  lived  at  39  Argyle  Street. 
I  was  shown  first  into  a  dirty  gallery, 
then  up-stairs  into  a  dirtier  painting- room, 
and  there,  under  a  high  window  with  the 
light  shining  full  on  his  bald  grey  head, 
stood  a  diminutive  wizened  figure  in  an 
old  blue  striped  dressing-gown,  his  spec- 
tacles pushed  up  on  his  forehead.  Looking 
keenly  at  me  with  his  little  shining  eyes, 
he  opened  the  letter,  read  it,  and,  with 
the  broadest  Devon  dialect,  said,  'Zo,  you 
mayne  tu  bee  a  peinter  doo-ee  ? — what 
zort  of  peinter  ?'  '  Historical  painter, 
sir.'  '  Heestoricaul  peinter  !  why,  yee'll 
starve  with  a  bundle  of  straw  under  yeer 
head!' 

"'I  zee,'  he  added,  'Mr  Hoare  zays 
you're  studying  anatomy  ;  that's  no  use. 
Sir  Joshua  didn't  know  it ;  why  should 
you  want  to  know  what  he  didn't  1 ' 
*  But  Michael  Angelo  did,  sir.'  '  Michael 
Angelo  !  What's  he  tu  du  here  ?  you 
must  peint  portraits  here  1 '  This  roused 
me,  and  I  said,  clinching  my  mouth, 
'  But  I  won't.'  '  Won't  ? '  screamed  the 
little  man,  '  but  you  must !  your  vather 
isn't  a  monied  man,  is  he?'  'No,  sir  ; 
but  he  has  a  good  income,  and  will  main- 
tain me  for  three  years.'  '  Will  he  I  hee'd 
better  make  'ee  mainteen  yeezelf  ! '  A 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  brother  artist, 
thought  I.  *  Shall  I  bring  you  my  draw- 
ings, sir  V  '  Ees,  you  may,'  said  he,  and 
I  took  niy  leave." 

Ten  thousand  pities  for  Haydon 
that  he  did  not  take  North  cote's 
words  to  heart.  By  laying  himself 
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out  for  portrait  painting,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  studying  the  essentials, 
Haydon  would  have  acquired  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  other  manner  the 
mechanical  portion  of  his  art,  and 
probably  would  have  been  gradually 
weaned  from  that  extravagance  of 
manner  which  disfigured  many  of  his- 
most  ambitious  works.  He  might 
also  have  learned  independence,  which, 
under  his  circumstances,  was  a  duty, 
and  so  have  early  avoided  the  fatal 
habit  of  looking  to  others  for  support. 
Fuseli  gave  him  worse  counsel,  and 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution  to 
adhere  to  what  is,  absurdly  enough > 
denominated  the  "  Grand  Style." 

Whilst  drawing  as  a  student  at  the 
Academy,  he  became  intimate  with 
Wilkie,  then  just  entering  on  his- 
career  of  fame.  They  were  marked 
contrasts  to  each  other  both  in  theory 
and  conduct.  Haydon  was  all  for  the 
grand  style  ;  Wilkie  for  the  familiar. 
The  one  was  disputatious  and  com- 
bative ;  the  other  gentle  and  sub- 
missive. The  former  was  reckless  as 
to  means  ;  the  latter  careful  and  pro- 
vident. And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  discrepancies,  Haydon  was  pro- 
bably more  attached  to  Wilkie  than 
to  any  other  person  in  the  world. 
They  entered  life  together,  they  worked 
together,  and  they  gloried  in  each 
others'  early  triumphs ;  nor,  as  is  too^ 
often  the  case,  was  their  friendship 
ever  obliterated.  It  is  true  that 
throughout  Haydon's  journals  there 
are  scattered  gibes  at  the  worldly- 
wisdom,  and  sneers  at  the  timidity 
of  his  friend  —  hints  at  occasional 
coolness,  and  complaints  of  national 
parsimony ;  and  several  times  there- 
are  indications  of  a  little  jealousy,  not 
unnatural  from  a  man  whose  temper 
had  been  tried  by  frequent  and  sore 
disappointment.  But  for  all  that,  ik 
is  plain  that  Haydon  really  loved  his 
early  fellow-student.  Apparently,  for 
a  time,  there  was  estrangement  and 
coolness,  but  never  entire  separation ; 
and  when  Wilkie  died,  no  one  mourned 
for  him  more  sincerely  and  deeply 
than  did  Haydon.  The  entries  in 
his  journal  for  1841,  the  year  of 
Wilkie's  death,  are  most  affecting ; 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to- 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  man,  than 
by  transcribing  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 
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"  May  1 5th. — I  dreamt  I  was  sleeping 
in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Jerusalem, 
and  awoke  in  a  wild  confusion,  and 
thought,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  daybreak, 
the  arch  of  my  bed  was  the  cold  cave. 
Poor  Wilkie  !  he  seemed  to  look  on  me, 
and  to  say, '  Did  I  ever  give  you  cause 
of  offence  ?  Did  I  not  bear  and  forbear  ? 
Did  I  not  assist  you  with  money  ?  Was 
not  our  friendship  unalloyed  until  you 
tried  to  destroy*  the  Institute  in  which 
you  were  brought  up  ?  When  did  I 
leave  you  ?  Did  I  not  enjoy  your 
genius  —  bear  testimony  to  your  great 
talents  ?  My  character  was  different 
from  yours.  You  have  no  right  to  re- 
proach me  for  not  being  willing  to  go  to 
the  extremes  of  your  hatred,  and  in- 
volve myself  in  suspicions  which  I  did 
not  deserve.  No,  my  dear  Haydon,  I 
loved  you  as  much  as,  nay  more  than, 
any  man;  and  while  we  entertained  the 
same  views,  saw  each  other  daily,  and 
pursued  the  same  objects,  nothing  dis- 
turbed our  happiness.  When  you  did 
not  fear  ill-usage  as  I  did;  when  worse 
treatment  afflicted  and  nearly  destroyed 
me,  you  ought  not  to  blame  me  for  wish- 
ing for  that  peace  so  natural  to  my 
nature  ? ' 

"  This  passed  through  my  imagination 
as  I  lay  dosing ;  and  I  hugged  my  pillow, 
and  seemed  to  wish  never  again  to  wake. 

"'But,'  I  replied,  '  you  were  a  slave  to 
the  great  and  the  world.  You  feared  to 
show  regard  to  a  man  the  world  had 
deserted.  You  shrank  from  an  ardent 
heart,  whose  only  fault  was  its  excess  of 
affection,' "  &c. 

And  so  on;  rather,  as  is  evident, 
for  the  purpose  of  excusing  to  himself 
what  share  he  might  have  had  in  their 
estrangement,  than  of  reviving  past 
ground  of  offence.  But  again  and 
again  he  breaks  out  into  a  cry  of 
lamentation,  as  if  thenceforward  for 
him  there  would  be  less  of  sunshine 
on  the  world. 

But  perhaps  we  anticipate  too 
much.  Wilkie,  who  had  the  start  of 
his  friend  by  dint  of  previous  study 
in  Edinburgh,  rapidly  rose  into  notice. 
In  1806  he  received  no  less  than  three 
commissions  for  the  "Village  Poli- 
ticians," "The  Blind  Fiddler,"  and 
"  The  Rent  Day  "—was  patronised  by 
Lords  Mansfield  and  Mulgrave,  and 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont — and,  in 
short,  became  a  lion.  Haydon  all 
this  while  was  drawing  and  studying 
anatomy  under  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  who  was  then  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  future  distinction.  From 


these  lectures  and  expositions  he  re- 
ceived much  practical  benefit. 

His  first  picture,  "Joseph  and 
Mary  resting  on  their  way  to  Egypt," 
which  was  exhibited  in  1807,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  cost  him  enormous  labour 
from  his  inexperience  and  ignorance 
of  vehicle.  But,  through  Wilkie,  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Beau- 
monts  and  Lord  Mulgrave;  was  in- 
vited as  a  guest  to  their  tables ;  and 
occasionally,  by  way  of  signifying 
his  independence,  waxed  contradic- 
tory and  argumentative,  and  made 
himself  disagreeable.  At  no  time  of 
his  life  was  Haydon  qualified  to  shine 
in  society.  Imbued  with  vanity,  he 
was  never  satisfied  unless  allowed  to 
play  the  first  fiddle,  and  even  then 
he  wished  to  concentrate  the  whole 
orchestra  in  himself.  In  a  young 
man,  who  had  seen  nothing  whatever 
of  the  world,  this  egotism  was  peculi- 
arly offensive ;  and  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  good-nature  and  forbear- 
ance of  his  early  patrons,  that  they 
overlooked  his  impertinence,  and  did 
not  withdraw  their  encouragement. 
One  or  two  commissions  he  received, 
and  in  1810  gained  the  prize  of  one 
hundred  guineas  offered  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  British  Gallery  for  the 
best  historical  picture.  That  which 
he  sent  in  was  the  "  Dentatus,"  al- 
ready painted  for  Lord  Mulgrave. 

By  this  time  Haydon  was  twenty- 
four.  He  had  made  a  great  stride  in 
art  by  studying  and  drawing  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  which  had  just  come 
to  this  country,  and  which,  to  his 
credit,  be  was  the  first  to  appreciate. 
This  made  him  a  master  of  form  and 
proportion,  the  qualities  in  which  he 
excelled — grouping,  expression,  and 
fine  harmonious  colouring  were  those 
in  which  he  was  deficient.  Hitherto 
he  had  been  supported  by  his  father, 
but  now  came  his  trials.  That  re- 
source was  withdrawn.  It  is  but 
justice  to  Hay  don's  memory  to  say 
that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
extravagant,  or  to  have  been  addicted 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His  life 
was  remarkably  pure  and  blameless, 
and  he  did  not  squander  money  upon 
mere  sensual  gratifications.  But  he 
grudged  no  expense  for  the  purposes 
of  art.  His  extravagance  lay  in 
models,  which  he  cast  and  drew  with 
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an  enthusiasm  which  is  almost  ludi- 
crous—in a  huge  painting-room,  and 
such  like.  He  had  no  capital  to  start 
with  ;  and,  as  he  would  paint  neither 
portraits  nor  small  pictures,  he  was 
forced  to  depend  upon  the  doubtful 
success  of  immense  historical  pieces, 
which,  in  this  country,  have  never 
found  a  ready  sale.  Then  he  had 
already  quarrelled  with  the  Academy 
on  the  old  ground  of  injustice  in  the 
hanging  of  his  pictures.  It  is  the 
stock  complaint  of  young  artists  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  majority  of 
those  to  come  will  behave  more  tem- 
perately than  Hay  don,  and  take  warn- 
ing by  his  example.  His  note,  re- 
ferring to  this  period,  is  valuable. 

"  This  year  (1810)  might  be  considered 
as  the  beginning  of  those  painful  contests 
which  have  tormented  my  life  for  so 
many  years.  I  was  not  independent, 
and  had  my  fortune  to  get  like  Wilkie, 
who  was  at  one  time,  I  think,  almost  as 
fierce  as  myself ;  but  the  first  blow 
Wilkie  got,  his  sagacity  showed  him  the 
power  of  his  rivals,  and  he  sunk  down  in 
submission,  whilst  my  blood  rose  like  a 
fountain.  I  returned,  with  all  my  might, 
blow  for  blow,  and  heated  a  furnace  for 
my  foe  so  hot,  that  I  singed  myself, 
reckless  of  consequences. 

"  All  my  youthful  readers  will  say, 
'  you  were  right.'  No,  my  young  friends, 
I  was  not  right;  because  I  brought  use- 
less obstructions  in  my  path,  which, 
though  they  did  not  entirely  prevent  the 
development  of  my  genius,  brought  it  out 
in  such  agonising  distresses,  as  will  make 
you  wonder,  as  you  proceed,  that  I  did 
not  go  raving  mad ;  though,  from  the  state 
of  ignorance  existing  as  to  the  value  of 
High  Art,  I  question  whether,  if  I  had 
been  as  quiet  as  a  kitten,  or  more  abject 
than  Wilkie,  the  result  would  not  have 
been  just  the  same;  whereas,  by  the  eter- 
nal uproar  I  made,  I  indisputably  kept 
alive  the  public  attention.'' 

Rather  paradoxical  this !  A  confes- 
sion of  error,  and  a  vindication  of  it  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  truth  is,  Hay- 
don's  combativeness  was  so  largely 
developed,  that  under  no  possible  cir- 
cumstances could  he  have  remained 
at  peace. 

He  had  begun  by  squabbling  with 
the  Academy,  and  he  now  squabbled 
with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  first 
man  of  influence  who  had  taken  him  by 
the  hand,  about  u  Macbeth."  The 
result  was,  that  the  picture  was  thrown 
on  his  hands,  Hay  don  being  at  this 


time  beyond  £600  in  debt.  To  his 
great  misfortune,  he  had  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Mr  Leigh 
Hunt,  then  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
a  journal  which  then  owed  its  reputa- 
tion entirely  to  the  catholicity  of  its 
abuse,  from  which,  as  now,  the  realms 
of  Cockneydom  were  alone  excepted. 
Haydon  was  exceedingly  imprudent  in 
having  associated  himself  with  such 
company,  and  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged it,  as  the  following  extract  will 
show  :• — 

"  Exasperated  by  the  neglect  of  my 
family,  tormented  by  the  consciousness  of 
debt,  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  cruelty  of 
Sir  George,  fearful  of  the  severity  of  my 
landlord,  and  enraged  at  the  insults  from 
the  Academy,  I  became  furious.  An  at- 
tack on  the  Academy  and  its  abomina- 
tions darted  into  my  head.  I  began  by 
refuting  an  article  by  Payne  Knight,  on 
Barry,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which 
came  out  in  the  previous  year.  Sitting 
down  one  evening,  I  wrote  on  all  night, 
and  by  morning  -I  had  completed  my  ex- 
posure for  the  Examiner,  and  walked 
about  the  room  as  if  revenged  and  better. 

"  To  expose  the  ignorance  of  a  powerful 
patron  (thus  offending  the  patrons)  and  to 
attack  the  Academy  (thus  insuring  an 
alliance  of  the  academicians  with  the 
patrons)  would  have  been  at  any  time  the 
worst  and  most  impolitic  thing  on  earth. 
I  should  have  worked  away  and  been 
quiet.  My  picture  rose  very  high,  and 
was  praised.  The  conduct  of  Sir  George 
was  severely  handled.  People  of  fashion 
were  beginning  to  feel  sympathy.  In  fact, 
had  I  been  quiet,  my  picture  would  have 
sold,  the  prize  of  three  hundred  guineas 
would  have  been  won,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
I  might,  in  some  degree,  have  recovered 
the  shock  his  caprice  had  inflicted. 

"  But  no.  I  was  unmanageable.  The 
idea  of  being  a  Luther  or  John  Knox  in 
art  got  the  better  of  my  reason.  Leigh 
Hunt  encouraged  my  feelings,  and  with- 
out reflection,  and  in  spite  of  Wilkie's 
entreaties,  I  resolved  to  assault.  '  Hunt,* 
said  Wilkie,  f  gets  his  living  by  such 
things  ;  you  will  lose  all  chance  of  it.  It 
is  all  very  fine  to  be  a  reformer  ;  but  be 
one  with  your  pencil  and  not  with  your 
pen!'" 

Sounder  advice  could  not  have  been 
given ;  but  the  rabies  was  upon  Hay- 
don, and  he  would  not  listen.  First 
appeared  the  attack  upon  Pay  ne  Knight 
— next  that  on  the  Academy.  Very 
improperly,  as  it  appears  to  us,  John 
Hunt,  the  brother  of  Leigh,  on  being 
questioned,  divulged  the  name  of  the 
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writer.      Haydon    tells    the    conse- 
quences. 

"  From  this  moment  the  destiny  of  my 
life  may  be  said  to  have  changed.  My 
picture  was  caricatured,  my  name  de- 
tested, my  peace  harassed  ;  so  great  was 
the  indignation  at  my  impertinence  that 
all  merit  was  denied  to  *  Macbeth.' 

"  West  went  down  and  did  his  best  as 
president  to  damn  the  picture  before  a 
crowded  room.  Sir  George  was  at  once 
praised  for  his  resistance  to  my  insolent 
attempt  to  force  on  him  a  picture  he,  in 
fact,  never  ordered  (it  was  said)  ;  and  no 
excuse  or  palliation  for  me,  either  in  the 
case  of  Sir  George  or  the  Academy,  was 
listened  to  for  a  moment.  I  was  looked 
at  like  a  monster,  abused  like  a  plague, 
and  avoided  like  a  maniac." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  immense  deal 
of  exaggeration  in  this.  Haydon  was 
not  quite  so  formidable  as  he  evident- 
ly wishes  us  to  believe ;  neither  were 
shafts  from  such  a  quiver  armed  with 
so  formidable  a  barb.  But  he  cer- 
tainly did  enough  to  make  himself 
unpopular  with  the  Academy,  and  to 
alienate  those  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  shown  the  warmest  disposition  to 
befriend  him.  Wilkie,  whose  name 
he  had  very  improperly  introduced 
in  his  diatribes,  as  one  equally  in- 
jured with  himself,  wrote  him  a  most 
sensible,  kind,  and  affectionate  letter, 
which  terminated  thus : — 

"  You  have  certainly  got  plenty  of  work 
on  your  shoulders,  and  I  should  advise 
you  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  you 
can.  But  is  this  the  way  an  artist  should 
be  engaged  ?  Why  not  follow  up  the  re- 
putation your  painting  might  gain  you,  and 
let  that  carry  you  through  ?  It  will  lessen 
the  respect  people  would  have  for  your 
talents  as  a  painter,  when  they  find  them 
employed  disputing  in  a  newspaper. 

"  I  shall  be  miserable  till  I  hear  that 
you  are  going  on  with  your  picture — I 
shall  then  be  assured  that  you  have  re- 
gained your  peace  of  mind." 

Wilkie  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble.  Haydon  had  now  con- 
vinced himself  that  he  was  a  deeply 
injured  man,  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  begun  to 
write.  His  notion  evidently  was  that 
he  had  made  the  whole  of  the  Acade- 
micians his  enemies  for  life. 

How  stood  the  fact  ?  This  escapade 
of  his  occurred  in  1812,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  began  to  paint  the 
41  Judgment  of  Solomon."  He  was 
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awfully  in  debt,  which  was  constantly 
increasing,  and  at  last  we  find  him  in 
perfect  despair  for  a  dinner.  The 
kind-hearted  ownerof  an  eating-house, 
where  he  had  dined  for  years,  allowed 
him  to  run  a  score  ;  and  his  landlord 
consented  to  wait  for  better  times.  It 
is  a  curious  feature  in  human  life  that 
indulgences,  so  given,  rarely  stimulate 
to  exertion.  Haydon  seems  to  have 
considered  them  as  the  proper  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  genius,  and  to  have 
idled  more  than  he  ever  formerly  had 
done.  He  got,  too,  into  some  sort 
of  entanglement  with  u  an  infernal 
woman,"  which  seems  to  have  caused 
him  needless  remorse,  since  he  says, 
he  "  came  off,  thank  God,  without 
actual  falling ;"  but  possibly  he  may 
have  committed  himself  unwarily, 
through  the  new  habit,  unfortunately 
acquired,  of  writing  letters  for  the 
Examiner.  He  was  then  in  the  coun  try ; 
but,  returning  to  London,  he  appears 
to  have  worked  lazily,  and  for  many 
months  to  have  been  in  great  distress, 
without  credit  anywhere,  except  for 
food  and  lodging.  His  new  friends, 
Leigh  and  John  Hunt,  were  then  im- 
prisoned for  their  libel  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  he  had  no  one  to  apply 
to.  He  was  very  indolent,  studying 
Italian  when  he  should  have  been 
painting,  and  then  chronicling  his  de- 
falcations in  his  journal,  without  any 
visible  effort  at  amendment.  At  last, 
in  1814,  his  position  became  desperate. 
From  Hilton,  an  old  fellow-student  of 
his,  he  borrowed  a  considerable  sum ; 
but  this  would  not  suffice,  and,  just  as 
his  eyesight  was  failing,  from  inanition 
as  he  says,  West,  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  whom  he  had  attacked,  cama 
in  to  his  assistance.  Although  straight- 
ened in  his  own  means,  West  sent  him 
£15,  an  act  of  kindness  which  Haydon, 
indeed,  acknowledges  to  have  been 
"  noble,"  but  which  does  not  seem  in 
the  least  degree  to  have  modified  his 
belief  in  the  unrelenting  persecution  of 
the  Academy.  Men  of  letters  and 
artists  are  strangely  liable  to  this  sort 
of  delusion.  Starting  with  an  exag- 
gerated view  of  their  own  importance, 
they  regard  criticism  as  the  result  of 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  put  them 
down.  They  are  such  consummate 
gluttons  of  praise  that  they  construe 
everything  like  censure  into  the  out- 
pouring of  diabolical  malignity.  Cer- 
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tainly  up  to  this  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  Haydon  had  suffered  any- 
thing at  the  hands  of  the  Academicians. 
If  jealousy  in  any  quarter  prevailed, 
he  had  himself  to  blame  as  the  aggres- 
sor; but  there  is  not,  in  these  journals, 
a  scrap  of  evidence  that  the  leading 
artists  regarded  him  otherwise  than 
with  forbearance  and  compassion. 

At  length  his  picture  was  finished, 
but  he  would  not  exhibit  it  at  the 
Academy.  He  sent  it  to  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,  which  then  admitted 
pictures,  and  it  proved  entirely  suc- 
cessful. The  "  Judgment  of  Solomon" 
is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of 
Haydon's  paintings ;  it  was  again  ex- 
hibited this  season  at  the  British  In- 
stitution, and  stood  its  ground  well 
among  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity.  It  was  purchased  on  the 
third  day  by  the  partners  of  a  Devon- 
shire banking-house,  for  the  sum  of 
six  hundred  guineas,  the  receipt  of 
which  enabled  Hay  don  to  discharge  his 
most  pressing  claims,  but  it  did  not  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  difficulties.  On  a 
review  of  his  liabilities ,  j  ust  before  send- 
ing the  picture  for  exhibition,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  owed  upwardsof  £1100. 

Haydon's  exultation  was  naturally 
very  great.  He  had  indeed  achieved 
a  triumph,  but,  with  his  usual  pug- 
nacity, he  could  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  triumph  disconnected  with  the 
humiliation  of  an  enemy.  He  esti- 
mated the  value  of  success  by  the 
amount  of  opposition  encountered, 
and,  as  usual,  magnified  the  latter. 
That  he  was  sincere,  however,  in  his 
delusion,  no  one,  we  think,  can  doubt. 
The  following  is  his  paean : — 

"  The  success  of  Solomon  was  so  great, 
and  my  triumph  so  complete,  that  had  I 
died  then  my  name  must  have  stood  on 
record  as  a  youth  who  had  made  a  stand 
against  the  prejudices  of  a  country, 
the  oppressions  of  rank,  and  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  two  public  bodies. 

"  It  was  a  victory  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  In  my  pursuit,  I  had  proved  the 
power  of  inherent  talent,  and  I  had  done 
good  to  this  great  cause  as  far  as  I  could  do 
it.  /  did  not  command  bayonets  and  can- 
nons; would  to  God  I  had!  But  what  I  did 
command,  I  wielded  with  firmness  and 
constancy.  I  had  shown  one  charac- 
teristic of  my  dear  country— bottom.  I 
had  been  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
I  held  out  when  feeble,  and  faint,  and 
blind,  and  now  I  reaped  the  reward." 


So  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Haydon, 
he  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
opposition  of  the  Academy,  butagainst 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  the 
ill-will  of  the  aristocracy  !  The  last 
charge,  in  particular,  is  most  ungra- 
cious. No  one  can  peruse  these  volumes 
attentively  without  feeling  amazed  at 
the  extent  of  the  private  liberality 
shown  in  his  instance.  The  perverse- 
ness  of  the  man  in  supposing  himself 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy,  is  the 
more  unaccountable  because  he  actu- 
ally was  receiving  substantial  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  talents.  A  few  pages 
later,  we  find  this  entry  :  "  The 
British  Institution,  on  the  proposition 
of  Sir  George  Beaumont,  seconded  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  voted  me  one  hundred 
guineas,  as  a  mark  of  admiration  for 
the  '  Judgment  of  Solomon.'  " 

Some  recreation  was  doubtless  ne- 
cessary for  the  re-establishment  of 
his  health,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
he  allowed  himself.  More  than  six 
months  elapsed  before  he  commenced 
seriously  to  work  at  his  next  picture. 
His  difficulties  were  again  increasing. 

"  February  25th  (1815).— The  more  I 
reflect  on  my  nature,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced of  my  adaptation  to  great  difficul- 
ties. I  am  once  again  without  a  farthing. 
I  have  paid  off  the  greatest  part  of  my 
debts.  The  price  of  *  Solomon '  was  so  in- 
adequate, that  my  models  and  journey 
have  swept  off  most  of  the  rest.  So  far 
from  being  depressed,  my  breast  broadens 
at  the  contemplation  of  conquering.  I 
look  upon  all  difficulties  as  stimulants  to 
action.  I  have  £200  to  pay  the  twenty- 
first  of  next  month.  As  yet  I  have  not 
a  sixpence  towards  it  ;  but  in  God  I 
trust  who  has  always  relieved  me.  Let 
me  but  be  successful  in  realising  my  con- 
ceptions in  my  day's  labour,  and  what 
shall  subdue  me  but  extinction  \ " 

That  Haydon  was  a  fervent  believer 
in  Christianity,  and  constant  in  prayer, 
is  evident  from  every  page  of  his  jour- 
nal. There  is  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes  a  very  remarkable  account 
of  a  conversation  which  he  held  with 
Shelley,  and  another  literary  charac- 
ter (whose  name,  we  presume,  from 
his  being  still  alive,  is  withheld),  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  Hay- 
don records  emphatically  the  keen 
disgust  with  which  he  listened  to  their 
flippant  blasphemies.  Nevertheless, 
we  agree  with  Mr  Taylor  that  his 
religiousness  is  rather  puzzling.  His 
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prayers  are  most  special  —  he  im- 
plores direction  for  mixing  colours, 
and  perfecting  a  head ;  and,  in  regard 
to  his  worldly  circumstances,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  expected  a  mi- 
raculous interposition  in  his  favour, 
than  a  blessing  on  his  earnest  labour. 
How  else  can  we  understand  his  re- 
markable indifference  to  pecuniary 
matters,  and  the  almost  defiant  strain 
in  which  the  foregoing  paragraph  is 
written?  He  had  just  begun  a  work, 
"The  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusa- 
lem," which,  even  with  unremitting 
effort,  would  take  a  long  time  before 
it  could  be  completed,  and  which  was 
actually  not  completed  until  six  years 
had  expired.  He  was  worse  than 
penniless — he  was  deep  in  debt,  and 
he  had  to  support  himself  all  that  time. 
It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that,  even  if  his  picture  should 
be  successful  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unparalleled,  he  must  be  a  loser,  inas- 
much as  he  would  be  necessitated  to 
borrow  money  in  the  mean  time,  and 
could  not  hope  ultimately  to  clear 
such  a  sum  as  would  defray  the  inter- 
mediate expenses.  On  he  went.  £200 
paid  in  advance  from  a  Liverpool 
commission  (which,  alas,  was  not 
executed  till  a  long  period  afterwards), 
and  a  similar  sum  from  Sir  George 
Beaumont  for  the  despised ' '  Macbeth," 
were  all  the  earnings — if  we  may  call 
them  so — which  he  received.  But  he 
took  to  borrowing.  First  he  had  re- 
course to  the  money-lenders,  who  dis- 
counted bills  on  the  usual  extortion- 
ate terms.  Then  he  got  £300  from  a 
Mr  Harman;  £400  from  old  Mr 
Coutts  the  banker,  having  been  ac- 
quainted previously  with  Miss  Mellon ; 
also,  he  fell  back  upon  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  from  whom  he  received  an 
additional  supply.  The  latter  urged 
and  entreated  him  most  earnestly  to 
turn  his  talents  to  some  purpose. 

"  Pray  excuse  me  if  I  again  take  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  some  pro- 
fitable mode  of  practice.  I  know  you 
object  to  portraits,  although  the  dignity 
you  would  be  able  to  give  them,  so  far 
from  degrading,  would  greatly  add  to 
your  reputation  ;  and  the  greatest  artists 
have  not  considered  the  practice  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  Again,  painting  fancy 
heads,  and  other  smaller  works,  would  be 
a  relief  from  severer  studies,  and  be  very 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  Indeed, 
my  dear  sir,  you  must  attend  to  this  ne- 


cessary concern,  or  circumstances  more 
mortifying  than  what  I  recommend  can- 
not fail  to  attend  you." 

Even  Haydon  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  this,  but  the  pride  of  the  artist 
in  the  Grand  Style  rebelled.  He 
had  somehow  or  other  convinced  him- 
self, that,  instead  of  his  working  like 
an  ordinary  mortal  for  his  own  sup- 
port, it  was  the  duty  of  the  country 
to  support  him ;  and,  true  to  that 
convenient  faith,  he  thus  reasoned  :— 

"  His  letter  was  prophetic  ;  but  all  my 
friends  were  always  advising  me  what 
to  do,  instead  of  advising  the  Government 
what  to  do  for  me.  Now,  a  different 
course,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
would  have  prevented  my  necessities,  and 
developed  what  powers  I  had.  Dear  Sir 
George's  advice  was  kind  and  good,  but 
it  was  yielding  the  question  of  public 
support  ;  and  as  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  bring  that  about  by  storm,  I  dis- 
dained Sir  George's  timid  caution,  and 
new  at  my  picture,  come  what  might." 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
what  Haydon  meant.  Supposing  that 
he  had  received  a  Government  com- 
mission in  the  Grand  Style,  which 
was  the  only  one  he  would  condescend 
to  undertake,  that  could  not  have 
benefited  him  more  than  his  private 
pictures,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  to 
have  been  allowed  his  own  time,  and 
to  have  painted  upon  salary.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  slow  worker, 
and  very  liable  to  fits  of  intermission, 
which,  we  believe,  is  the  invariable 
tendency  in  the  composition  of  all 
large  and  lengthy  works.  A  very 
large  picture  is  like  an  epic — no  man 
can  accomplish  it  at  a  heat.  It  must 
be  studied,  altered,  and  retouched— 
laid  aside  and  again  resumed,  with, 
time  enough  in  the  intervals  to  allow 
the  imagination  to  cool,  before  the 
artist  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  worthi- 
ness of  his  own  work.  That  Art 
ought  to  be  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  we  maintain 
as  strenuously  as  Haydon ;  but  we 
demur  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  every  clever  painter  who  chooses 
to  be  eccentric  enough  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

With  singular  bad  taste,  and  al- 
most inconceivable  impudence,  Hay- 
don varied  his  toils  by  attacking  the 
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Academy  afresh  ;  and,  if -his  own  ac- 
count of  his  literary  performances  be 
true,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  made  ene- 
mies. He  says  :— 

"  It  is  a  pity  I  allowed  my  mind  to 
act  again  through  the  pen  when  the  pen- 
cil was  my  real  instrument,  hut  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible;  and  then  I  thought 
of  doing  good  by  implanting  sound  prin- 
ciples of  patronage  in  a  proper  quarter. 
I  might,  perhaps,  have  done  this  without 
irritating  and  exasperating  the  Academi- 
cians. Yet,  regarding  them  as  a  great 
body  who  influenced  and  prejudiced  the 
aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  to  touch  on 
art  without  finding  the  Academy  at  every 
point  checking,  misleading,  and  obstruct- 
ing. Every  weapon  of  attack  was  re- 
sorted to  —  ridicule,  sarcasm,  allegory, 
and  insinuation,  with  such  success  that  a 
member  said,  '  By-and-by  a  man  will  be 
afraid  to  become  an  Academician.'" 

And  why  was  all  this  anger,  the 
reverse  of  celestial,  displayed?  Simply, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  see,  beeause  Hay- 
don  thought  that  his  pictures  had  not 
been  well  hung  at  the  Academy,  and 
because  he  was  not  an  Academician 
himself.  Pass  we  to  1820  when  his 
picture  at  last  was  completed.  A 
room  was  engaged  for  its  exhibition 
at  the  rate  of  £300  a-year ;  and  yet 
so  poor  was  Haydon  that  he  was  again 
compelled  to  borrow  from  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  Messrs  Coutts  the  sum 
necessary  to  procure  the  fittings.  The 
exhibition  was  upon  the  whole  suc- 
cessful. In  London  the  profit,  after 
payment  of  expenses,  amounted  to 
nearly  £1300  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  where  the  picture  was  like- 
wise exhibited,  he  appears  to  have 
drawn  about  £900.  All  that,  how- 
ever, had  been  long  anticipated.  He 
was  hopelessly  in  the  mire ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  married ! 

Within  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
he  was  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  and  finally  passed  through  the 
Insolvent  Court. 

1 '  It  is  pleasant,"  says  Mr  Taylor,  "  to 
find  so  many  proofs  of  substantial  sym- 
pathy in  the  letters  Haydon  received  dur- 
ing his  confinement.  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sir 
Edward  Codrington,Brougham,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Barnes  (of  the  Times},  his  fast  friend, 
Miss  Mitford,  were  all  prompt  and  helpful. 
His  active  friend  and  physician,  Dr  Dar- 
ling, with  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Wilkie, 
and  others  as  practically  benevolent, 
bought  at  the  sale  many  of  his  casts,  prints, 


and  painting  materials,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  nucleus  for  beginning  work  upon 
on  coming  out  of  prison." 

From  the  King's  Bench  he  addressed 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
setting  forth  his  own  case  as  an  instance 
of  the  deplorable  lack  of  encourage- 
ment given  to  historical  painters  in 
England,  and  praying  that  such  assist- 
ance might  be  given  to  that  branch  of 
art,  as  might  place  the  professors  of  it 
on  a  level  with  the  sculptors  to  whom, 
government  patronage  had  been  liber- 
ally extended.  This  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  time  that  the  claims  of 
art  for  national  encouragement  were 
broadly  and  boldly  asserted  ;  and  Hay- 
don was  not  the  man  to  be  silenced 
by  a  single  refusal — for  years  after- 
wards he  continued  to  assail  Ministers 
on  the  subject. 

"  Nothing  daunted,  he  kept  pouring  in 
page  after  page  of  passionate  pleading  on 
Sir  Charles  Long,  on  Mr  Vansittart,  on 
Mr  Robinson,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  Lord  Grey,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on 
Lord  Melbourne,  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  again, 
and  seemed  to  be  making  no  way  what- 
ever with  any  of  them.  But  our  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  have  their 
statues,  and  their  frescoes,  and  their  oil 
pictures  ;  and  Haydon  lived  to  take  a 
part  (though  an  unsuccessful  one)  in  the 
first  competition  intended  to  test  the  capa- 
bility of  our  artists  for  such  work." 

Rejoicing  as  we  do  at  the  recent  en- 
couragement given  by  the  state,  for 
the  prosecution  of  art  in  the  higher 
branches,  we  are  yet  apprehensive  of 
the  effect  this  may  have  upon  the 
rising  school  of  painters.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  see  their  attention  exclu- 
sively turned  to  the  "  grand  style," 
which,  in  painter's  language,  means 
the  composition  of  gigantic  pictures. 
If  one  Haydon,  allowed  to  be  the  best 
historical  painter  of  his  time,  could  not, 
although  seldom  in  want  of  commis- 
sions, provide  for  the  necessities  of  a 
single  year,  howis  it  possible  for  twenty 
Haydons  to  thrive,  even  though  the 
state  were  annually  to  assign  a  large 
sum  for  their  employment  ?  It  is  not 
with  us,  as  it  was  in  Italy,  where  the 
decoration  of  the  churches  afforded  the 
noblest  scope  for  the  genius  of  the 
painter — so  much  so,  that  they  are  now 
regarded  by  the  world  as  the  temples 
of  art  rather  than  of  religion.  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  that  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
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try  this  will  be  allowed.  No  regard 
for  art,  or  sympathy  for  its  professors, 
will  persuade  us  to  convert  our  ch  urches 
into  picture-galleries  ;  and  if  the  same 
rigid  rule  has  not  been  applied  to  sculp- 
ture, it  is  on  account  of  the  monumen- 
tal associations  inseparably  connected 
with  the  marble.  Our  public  and 
municipal  halls  are  decorated,  not  with 
historical  paintings,  but  with  portraits, 
which  has  ever  been  in  Britain  the 
favourite  branch  of  art.  We  do  not 
put  up  gladiators  or  Venuses  in  our 
streets  and  squares — we  place  there 
the  statues  of  kings,  warriors,  and 
statesmen.  Italian  art  can  flourish 
kindly  only  under  an  Italian  sky.  The 
construction  of  our  mansions  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  our  cli- 
mate. Except  in  those  dwellings  of  the 
high  nobility,  which  are  literally  pal- 
aces, there  are  no  galleries  or  saloons 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  large  works, 
and  the  best  proof  of  the  unfitness  of 
these  for  our  domestic  arrangements 
is  that  they  seldom  retain  their  value. 
For  example,  just  three  years  after  its 
completion,  Haydon's  large  picture  of 
the  "  Entry  into  Jerusalem  "  was  sold 
for  £240— that  of  "  Lazarus,"  which 
he  esteemed  even  more,  for  £300 ;  and 
the  creditor,  who  bought  it  for  exhi- 
bition, lost  as  much  more  by  the  specu- 
lation. 

Art,  like  every  thing  else,  must  be  re- 
gulated, depressed,  or  elevated  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  its  productions. 
The  epic  is  considered,  almost  univer- 
sally, as  the  highest  form  of  poetry ; 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  new  epic,  even  of  the  highest  merit, 
would  now  command  a  sale.  Is  the 
state,  then,  with  the  view  of  elevating 
the  public  taste,  to  give  commissions 
for  epics?  The  idea  is  sufficiently 
absurd  ;  and  yet  poetry,  from  its  uni- 
versality, is  clearly  to  be  ranked  above 
painting. 

And  yet  we  have  a  British  school, 
and  its  productions  are  greatly  admired 
and  prized.  We  shall  not,  for  obvious 
reasons,  refer  to  living  artists,  though, 
if  we  were  to  do  so,  we  could  mention 
several  names  which  undoubtedly  will 
hereafter  be  classed  with  those  of  the 
highest  European  renown.  But  take 
Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Wil- 
kie,  and  Turner.  None  of  these  men 
pretended  to  the  "  Grand  Style,"  and 
yet  see  how  their  fame  endures  I  Who 


would  not  rather  have  a  masterpiece 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  than  a 
specimen  of  gigantic  grotesqueness 
neither  classical  nor  romantic,  such  as 
is  now  called  in  the  style  of  the  high- 
est art  ?  It  is  a  vast  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  figures  constructed  from  the 
models  of  prize-fighters,  or  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  Walhalla,  are  either  he- 
roic or  beautiful.  The  style  and  ex- 
pression of  art,  like  those  of  thought, 
must  vary  according  to  the  country 
that  gives  them  birth. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, because  we  wish  to  see  the  Brit- 
ish school  remain  uncontaminated  by 
imitation.  At  present,  the  tendency 
is  to  Germanise,  and  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man manner.  Hence  the  rage  for 
frescoes,  and  for  unlimited  cartoons. 
In  the  indulgence  of  this,  we  see  no- 
thing but  future  disappointment  for  the 
artists.  It  is  to  the  great  body  of  the 
public  that  artists  must  ultimately  look 
for  encouragement ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  their  confidence  in  their  own 
theories,  they  cannot  hope  to  change 
the  popular  perception.  Let  art,  by 
all  means,  be  encouraged  ;  but  in  the 
proper  direction.  There  is  a  very 
great  deal  in  the  observation  of  Hay- 
don,  that  the  noble  and  wealthy  of  this 
country  are  well  disposed  towards  the 
encouragement  of  art,  but  sadly  ignor- 
ant of  its  principles.  We  are  quite  of 
his  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  in 
every  one  of  our  universities  an  aesthe- 
tical  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  history  of  art,  and  exercising  its 
productions.  This  would  greatly  tend 
to  elevate  the  general  taste,  and  would, 
we  think,  be  of  much  benefit  to  the 
artists,  whose  position,  as  a  highly  in- 
tellectual class  of  men,  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  recognised. 

Unfortunate  Haydon !  After  obtain- 
ing his  discharge,  he  had  to  begin  life, 
anew  ;  but  with  the  burden  of  a  wife 
and  family.  Even  his  obstinacy  gave 
way  before  the  absolute  necessity  of 
something  like  remunerative  labour, 
and  he  began  to  paint  portraits,  and 
small  pictures  ;  but  he  was  successful 
in  neither  department.  He  had  studied 
the  heroic  so  long  that  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  it. 

"  The  great  drawback,"  says  Mr  Taylor, 
"  was  the  reception  his  critics  gave  his 
portraits  when  exhibited.  Their  attacks- 
took  what  Haydon  calls  *  a  new  direction..' 
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The  painter  was  assailed  through  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities  of  his  sitters.  It  is 
natural  enough  to  find  the  angry  artist  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  this  is  a  cruel  and 
deep-laid  plot  to  injure  him,  at  his  start- 
ing on  this  more  lucrative  branch  of  his 
calling  ;  but  we  shall  perhaps  do  the 
•critics  more  justice,  if  we  believe  that  Hay- 
don's portraits  had  something  about  them 
provokingly  open  to  ridicule.  The  heroic 
style  of  treatment  could  hardly  have  been 
adapted  to  a  comfortable  citizen  family, 
or  a  provincial  ex-mayor.  Indeed,  I  am 
assured  that,  in  the  latter  performance,  he 
had  represented  the  mayor  of  proportions 
too  heroic  even  to  have  got  through  a 
door-way,  out  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  issued  in  his  civic  state." 

In  fact,  he  hated  portrait-painting, 
and  complained  of  being  cramped  in 
the  composition  of  small  pictures.  He 
longed  to  be  at  the  gigantic  canvass 
again.  Still,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  em- 
ployment, and,  had  he  persevered, 
might  have  overcome  his  difficulties ; 
but  a  new  commission  tempted  him, 
and  he  again  plunged  into  the  Grand 
Style.  In  1827,  he  was  again  arrested 
for  debt. 

The  rest  of  his  story  is  a  record  of 
perpetual  struggle,  not  so  much  against 
debt  as  against  payment.  He  became 
familiar  with  the  King's  Bench  Prison, 
where  he  painted  his  "  Mock  Election," 
and  "  Chairing  of  the  Member ;"  and, 
when  not  in  jail,  exerted  his  powers 
of  borrowing  to  the  uttermost.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  applying  to  those 
upon  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest 
claim,  and  expressed  himself  as  an  in- 
jured man  if  they  refused.  He  painted 
the  "  Reform  Banquet,"  and  lost  money 
by  it.  He  pestered  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  take 
colossal  pictures  until  his  importunity 
became  intolerable.  He  addressed  a 
furious  letter  to  his  kind  friend  and 
most  indulgent  landlord,  Newton,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  heavy  ar- 
rears of  rent,  and  threatened  him  with 
a  notice  to  quit!  Then  he  lectured  on 
art — and  lectured  well — but  that  would 
not  suffice  for  his  support.  A  more 
wretched  life  than  his  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  The  gleams  of  for- 
tune that  visited  him — for  some  of  his 
pictures  brought  good  prices,  and  one 
was  purchased  by  the  King — were  all 
illusory ;  he  was  inextricably  and  hope- 
lessly entangled.  And  yet  all  this  while 
he  was  in  communication  with  some  of 


the  first  men,  both  political  and  lite- 
rary, of  the  age — was  addicted  to  no 
degrading  vice,  and  endeavoured,  as 
he  best  could,  to  rear  and  educate  his 
children.  Indeed,  in  his  domestic  re- 
lations, he  appears  in  a  most  amiable 
light,  striving  manfully  to  avert  the 
blow  of  misfortune  from  those  whom 
he  was  bound  to  protect,  however 
heavily  it  might  fall  on  his  own  head. 
What  agony  must  have  possessed  the 
soul  of  this  unfortunate  man,  when  he 
penned  the  following  sentence ! 

"  The  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  a 
fellow  in  England  is  to  have  a  son  gifted 
with  a  passion  and  a  genius  for  high  art. 
Thank  God,  with  all  my  soul  and  all  my 
nature,  my  children  have  witnessed  the 
harassing  agonies  under  which  I  have  ever 
painted ;  and  the  very  name  of  painting, 
the  very  Yiame  of  high  art,  the  very  thought 
of  a  picture,  gives  them  a  hideous  and  dis- 
gusting taste  in  their  mouths.  Thank  God, 
not  one  of  my  boys,  nor  my  girl,  can  draw 
a  straight  line  even  with  a  ruler,  much  less 
without  one  j  and  I  pray  God,  on  my  knees, 
with  my  forehead  bent  to  the  earth,  and 
my  lips  to  the  dust,  that  He  will  in  His 
mercy  afflict  them  with  every  other  pas- 
sion, appetite,  or  misery — with  wretched- 
ness, disease,  insanity,  or  gabbling  idiot- 
ism,  rather  than  a  longing  for  painting — 
that  scorned,  miserable  art — that  greater 
imposture  than  the  human  species  it  imi- 
tates ! " 

Evidently  this  was  not  his  serious 
thought — it  was  but  a  wild  and  frantic 
ejaculation,  uttered  in  a  paroxysm  of 
despair;  but  it  serves  to  show  how 
tremendous  his  agony  must  have  been. 
When  that  was  penned,  he  was  well- 
nigh  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  what  tri- 
umphs had  he  to  show  ?  In  his  for- 
tunes he  was  an  utterly  broken  man, 
almost  a  beggar ;  for  what  else  is  he 
who  is  constantly  supplicating  for  loans 
which  he  knows  he  can  never  repay? 
Some  of  his  best  pictures,  on  which 
he  rested  his  hopes  of  fame,  had 
been  thrown  aside  and  neglected.  He 
had  not  made  friends  with  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  he  was  distanced  in  po- 
pularity by  many  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  artists.  With  all  his  vanity, 
he  could  not  delude  himself  into  the 
idea  that  he  had  won  the  popular  sup- 
port— the  failure  of  his  later  Exhibi- 
tions had  given  too  distinct  a  proof  of 
the  reverse.  He  had  passed  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  active  opposition 
to  the  Academy,  and  now  he  found 
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himself  almost  an  outcast  from  his 
fellows. 

There  can  be,  we  think,  no  doubt 
that  in  secret  he  deeply  regretted  this, 
and  deplored  the  rashness  of  his  former 
conduct.  In  1826  he  attempted  a  re- 
conciliation, but  his  pride  interfered  to 
prevent  it.  It  was  then  that  he  held 
the  following  conversation  with  the 
elder  Reinagle,  which  will  explain 
what  we  have  just  said  regarding  the 
neglect  of  his  pictures. 

"  'Where  is  your  Solomon,  Mr  Haydon  ?' 
'  Hung  up  in  a  grocer's  shop.'  '  Where 
your  Jerusalem  ?'  '  In  a  wareroom  in  Hoi- 
born.'  '  Where  your  Lazarus  ?'  '  In  an 
upholsterer's  shop  in  Mount  Street.'  'And 
your  Macbeth  ?'  '  In  Chancery.'  f  Your 
Pharaoh?  " In  an  attic,  pledged.'  'Good 
heavens !  and  your  Crucifixion  ? '  '  In  a 
hay-loft.'  «  And  Silenus  ? '  <  Sold  for  half- 
price.'" 

Haydon  constantly  uses,  in  his 
Journal,  expressions  which  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  suffered 
some  heinous  wrong  or  insult  at  the 
hands  of  the  Academicians.  We  be- 
lieve that  charge  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded ;  indeed,  the  only  grievance 
that  he  has  particularised  is  the  un- 
fortunate position  assigned  to  his 
"  Dentatus,"  in  the  exhibition  of 
1809.  He  himself  admits,  that  when- 
ever he  chose  to  approach  the  Acade- 
micians individually,  he  was  kindly 
and  courteously  received ;  and,  so  late 
as  1842,  an  overture  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren.  The  entry  is  characteristic. 

"October  1M.— Collins  called  to-day, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  said, '  / 
really  think  you  ought  to  join  MS.'  I  said 
nothing. 

"  The  state  of  the  question  is  this.  All 
the  objects  I  have  fought  for  are  coming. 
If  they  are  realised  without  the  Academy 
claiming  me  as  a  member,  I  am  victorious, 
isolated,  unsanctioned  by  rank  or  station. 
If  they  induce  me  to  join  them,  and  the 
victory  comes  after,  they  will  claim  a  share 
in  the  honour  of  an  achievement  they  have 
always  tried  to  oppose.  So,  if  I  am  great, 
and  let  things  take  their  course,  whether 
I  benefit  or  not  individually,  my  character 
is  consistent  before  the  country.  I  would 
not  lose  that  character  in  dear  old  Eng- 
land for  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 

"  My  dear  old  friend  and  fellow-student, 
Collins,  is  anxious  for  me  to  join  the  Aca- 
demy; but  how  can  I?  It  is  too  late.  After 
having  brought  up  my  family,  through 
every  species  of  misery,  to  distinction  and 


honour,  am  I  now  to  show  that,  after  all, 
their  honours  were  necessary  ?  Oh!  no, no; 
the  compromise  of  principle  would  be 
dreadful.  Let  me  do  as  I  have  lived,  O 
God  !  and  give  me  strength  of  mind  to 
resist  temptation,  for  I  see  it's  coming. 
And  let  me  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  coun- 
trymen, like  John  Milton  and  William 
Shakespeare  !  Ah !  may  I  be  worthy — may 
I  be  worthy  !  Amen." 

But  the  heaviest  blow  of  all  was  yet 
to  fall  upon  him.  In  1843,  that  grand 
dream  of  his  life — a  competition  of 
native  artists  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing their  capability  of  executing  great 
monumental  and  decorative  works — 
was  realised,  and  cartoons  were  di- 
rected to  be  given  in.  Haydon  be- 
came a  competitor.  We  never  saw  the 
cartoons  which  he  exhibited,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  offer  any  opinion 
upon  their  merits ;  but  this  much  seems 
certain,  that  he  had  greatly  overrated 
his  own  capabilities  of  execution.  Mr 
Taylor  says, — 

"  He  would  not  admit  to  himself  that  his 
powers  w^re  impaired  ;  that  he  was  less 
fit  for  great  achievements  than  when  he 
painted  Solomon  and  Lazarus.  But  if  he 
held  this  opinion  himself,  he  held  it  alone. 
It  was  apparent  to  all,  and  to  none  more 
than  to  his  warmest  and  truest  friends,  that 
years  of  harassment,  humiliation,  distrac- 
tion, and  conflict,  had  enfeebled  his  ener- 
gies, and  led  him  to  seek  in  exaggeration 
(to  which  even  in  his  best  days  he  had 
been  prone)  the  effect  he  could  no  longer 
attain  by  well-measured  force.  His  rest- 
less desire  to  have  a  hand  in  all  that  was 
projected  for  art  had  wearied  those  in 
authority ;  and  even  his  old  and  sincere 
friend,  the  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
was  unable  to  put  forward  his  name  with- 
out the  chance  of  doing  him  more  injury 
than  service.  He  had  shown  himself  too 
intractable  to  follow,  and  he  had  not  in- 
spired that  confidence  which  might  have 
given  him  a  right  to  lead." 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  deci- 
sion, his  cartoons  were  passed  over, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  others  I 

This  was  the  prostrating  stroke,  and 
from  it  he  never  recovered.  Although 
he  did  not  directly  question  the  justice 
of  the  decision,  he  appears  to  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  an  evil  influence 
was  at  work  against  him ;  and  that  it 
was  predetermined  by  his  enemies, 
that,  come  what  might,  he  should  not 
carry  the  prize.  "  The  Academy," 
says  he,  "  the  Government,  and  the 
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Commission,  thoroughly  understand 
each  other.  They  have  all  made  up 
their  minds  that  I  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  a  successful  rebel,  because  I  have 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  four  ruins,  and 
will  keep  my  ground  in  spite  of  four 
more.  My  cartoons,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  predetermined,  were  not  to  be 
rewarded,  on  the  principle  of  authority 
being  supported  at  all  hazards."  These 
are  but  wild  and  wayward  words ;  but 
they  show  how  deeply  the  arrow  had 

Eenetrated.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
jel  for  Haydon,  who  really  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  force  the 
subject  of  the  encouragement  of  art 
upon  the  government,  and  had  made 
enormous  sacrifices  by  doing  so.  But 
he  was  beaten  in  a  fair  competition, 
such  as  he  had  himself  recommended, 
and  he  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  consciousness 
that  the  decision  was  a  just  one,  was, 
to  a  man  imbued  with  such  vanity  as 
his,  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  With 
regard  to  future  public  employment, 
irrespective  of  his  defeat,  he  had  so 
unmercifully  abused  the  patience  of 
every  man  in  power,  and  made  such 
a  glaring  revelation  of  his  impracti- 
cable nature,  that  no  one  would  have 
been  justified  in  offering  it  to  him. 
Still,  we  think  that  some  generosity 
might  have  been  shown,  and  some 
acknowledgment  made,  to  a  man  dis- 
tinguished in  his  day,  now  well  up  in 
years,  and  who  had  laboured  inces- 
santly, and  almost  single-handed,  for 
that  very  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  recognised  as  legitimate. 
We  grant  the  difficulty  of  the  case ; 
but  we  cannot  read  this  tragedy  with- 
out feeling  a  poignant  regret  that 
something  was  not  done  to  avert  the 
woeful  catastrophe. 

But  the  old  spirit  was  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished, and  after  a  brief  interval, 
the  misery  of  which  no  one  can  tell, 
for  the  news  of  his  disappointment 
brought  a  swarm  of  creditors  upon  him, 
he  again  set  to  work,  painting  Napo- 
leons, Wellingtons,  anything,  to  pro- 
vide for  immediate  necessities,  but 
having  in  his  heart  one  last  object — 
an  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  the  sub- 
jects which  he  had  long  before  pro- 
posed for  the  decoration  of  the  old 
House  of  Peers — to  prove  to  the  world 
the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  the  in- 
justice of  the  award  of  the  Royal 


Commissioners.  He  worked  hard, 
and  he  worked  long,  but  still  he  could 
not  get  over  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  wound  was  opened 
afresh  when  the  commissions  were  ac- 
tually given.  "  All  the  young  men,'r 
he  writes,  "  have  got  commissions — 
Bell,  Marshall,  Foley,  Maclise,  and 
others.  I  am  totally  left  out,  after 
forty-one  years'  suffering  and  hard 
work,  with  my  Lazarus,  and  Curtius, 
and  Uriel,  before  their  eyes;  and  being, 
too,  the  whole  and  sole  designer  for 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  cause  of  the  thing 
being  done  at  all."  This  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  year  1845.  What 
follows  is  the  first  entry  in  his  journal 
for  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

rt  1846.  January  Is*.— 0  God,  bless  the 
beginning,  progression,  and  conclusion  of 
this  year,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  my  dear 
family,  my  art,  and  myself  ! 

"  The  '  Nero'  to-day  looks  well ;  but  I 
am  very  uneasy.  I  cannot  keep  my  word 
for  want  of  means.  I  paid  away  too 
rapidly,  and  left  myself  bare  ;  and  have 
now  to  struggle — paint — conceive — bor- 
row— promise,  and  fly  at  my  picture — get 
enchanted— and  awake  out  of  a  delicious 
dream  to  think  of  the  butcher.  But  in 
God  I  trust.  At  sixty,  men  are  not  so 
bold  as  at  twenty-five  ;  but  why  not  ?  If 
Napoleon  had  behaved  with  the  same 
spirit  in  1815  as  on  the  13th  Brumaire, 
he  would  not  have  died  at  St  Helena. 

"  There  is  no  competition  till  next  year. 
If  I  lose  this  moment  for  showing  all  my 
works,  it  never  can  occur  again.  .  . 

"  I  shall  never  have  a  great  opportunity 
again  of  connecting  myself  with  a  great 
public  commission  by  opposition,  and  in- 
teresting the  public  in  the  contrast.  If  I 
miss  it,  it  will  be  a  tide  not  taken  at  its 
flood." 

It  can  have  been  only  in  the  des- 
perate hope  of  still  obtaining  public 
employment  that  Haydon  persisted  in 
the  execution  of  these  large  pictures  ; 
for  the  next  entry  in  his  journal  is  a 
statement  of  the  profit  and  loss  on  his 
various  exhibitions  for  the  twenty-six 
years  immediately  preceding.  Four 
of  these  exhibitions  were  profitable, 
while  six  entailed  a  loss.  Deducting 
the  loss  from  the  profits,  there  remains 
a  balance  of  £1466  in  the  artist's  fa- 
vour for  ten  exhibitions,  and  of  this 
no  less  than  £1453  was  derived  from 
the  "  Entry  into  Jerusalem."  Setting 
that  one  picture  aside,  the  profits  upon 
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Haydon's  exhibitions  in  the  gross 
barely  sufficed  to  cover  the  expendi- 
ture. All  his  later  exhibitions  had 
proved  failures,  therefore  it  is  not 
likely  that  Haydon  could  have  expect- 
ed a  direct  return  from  the  efforts  of 
his  old  age.  He  wished  probably  to 
keep  himself  before  the  view  of  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  his  case,  cer- 
tainly a  hard  one,  might  awaken  sym- 
pathy, and  lead  to  a  withdrawal  of 
that  sentence  of  exclusion  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  passed  against 
him. 

But  he  was  imprudent  in  all  things. 
Three  months  before  his  exhibition 
opened,  he  sent  an  advertisement  to 
the  newspapers,  in  which  he  impugned 
not  only  the  selection  of  artists  by  the 
Commission,  but  the  style  of  the  art- 
ists selected  :  at  least  that  is  the 
only  interpretation  which  we  can  put 
upon  an  announcement  which  is  rather 
a  criticism  upon  others  than  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  himself.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  from  it  :• — 

"  This  exhibition  will  open  in  no  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  plan 
about  to  be  put  in  force,  but  with  the 
view  of  letting  the  public  see  that  works, 
endeavoured  to  be  executed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  great  masters  of  the  British 
school,  founded  on  those  established  by 
the  greater  men  of  other  schools,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  decoration  of 
any  building,  Grecian  or  Gothic,  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  endangering  the 
practice  of  the  British  schools  by  the 
adoption  of  the  wild  theories  of  a  sect  of 
foreigners,  who  have  considered  the  acci- 
dental ignorance  of  an  early  age  as  a 
principle  fit  to  guide  an  enlightened  one. 
The  British  school  was  progressing  to  ex- 
cellence five  years  ago,  and  would  have 
attained  it,  had  not  the  weak  recommen- 
dation of  absurd  fancies  thrown  the  young 
men  off  the  right  road,  and  the  whole 
school  into  confusion.  Backgrounds  are 
now  considered  a  vulgarity  ;  rotundity 
of  imitation,  the  proofs  of  a  debased  mind ; 
nature,  a  nuisance,  and  the  necessity  of 
models,  evidence  of  no  poetry  of  soul  ; 
portraits  are  beginning  to  appear  with 
coats  of  arms  sticking  to  their  noses  ;  the 
petty  details  of  decoration  and  patterns 
of  borders  take  place  of  expression  and 
features ;  and  all  those  great  doctrines 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  esta- 
blished, are  now  questioned  with  the 
dandy  air  of  infinite  superiority  to  Titian, 
Rubens,  Velasquez,  Reynolds,  Vandyke, 
Michael  Angelo's  Prophets,  or  Raffaele's 


Cartoons.  The  end  of  such  a  state  of 
things  may  be  easily  predicted  ;  and  Mr 
Haydon  respectfully  hopes  his  humble 
attempt  to  prove  there  is  no  occasion 
to  change  the  principles  of  the  school  for 
the  purpose  of  decoration  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  sound  sense  of  the  people. 
He  was  the  first  to  petition  the  House 
for  State  support  to  high  art — he  was  the 
first  to  petition  for  schools  of  design — he 
was  the  first  to  plan  the  decoration  of 
the  old  House  of  Lords,  and  to  keep  up 
the  excitement  till  it  was  resolved  to  deco- 
rate the  new — he  has  devoted  forty-two 
years,  without  omission  of  a  day,  to 
simplify  the  principles  of  the  art  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  ;  and  having 
been  utterly  neglected  when  all  his  plans 
have  been  adopted,  he  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic to  support  his  exhibition,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  complete  the  series  he  has 
planned." 

Ah,  poor  Haydon  I  All  his  expe- 
rience had  not  sufficed  to  teach  him 
that  appeals  of  this  nature  are  the 
weakest  that  can  be  urged.  He  dwells 
upon  his  many  efforts,  his  long  labours, 
and  the  neglect  of  him  as  an  artist,  as 
if  these  were  so  many  claims  to  public 
support;  not  reflecting  that,  to  the  un- 
initiated (and  how  few  are  initiated  in 
art !)  these  very  circumstances  would 
appear  conclusive  arguments  against 
him.  A  mere  tyro  would,  in  this  case, 
have  had  a  better  chance  than  a  vete- 
ran. If  a  young  man,  hitherto  un- 
known, had  risen  up,  denounced  the 
prevailing  taste  as  vicious,  flung  down 
his  gauntlet  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  give 
proof,  by  his  own  works,  that  they 
were  corrupting  instead  of  advancing 
art,  the  curiosity  of  the  public  might 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  mere  au- 
dacity of  the  challenge.  But  Haydon, 
by  his  own  confession,  had  been  forty- 
two  years  before  the  public ;  and  dur- 
ing twenty- six  of  these  his  reputation, 
instead  of  increasing,  had  declined. 
He  was  a  man  marked  by  many  de- 
feats, and  was  now  reclaiming  against 
the  last  of  these  as  a  wrong.  And  he 
had  none  to  back  him.  No  portion 
of  the  press  maintained  that,  in  the 
matter  of  the  decision  as  to  the  car- 
toons, the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  wrong.  Therefore  we  are 
not  surprised  that  this  announcement, 
appeal,  or  criticism  of  his  passed  al- 
most unregarded  by  the  many.  Some, 
who  remembered  his  earlier  efforts, 
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may  have  regarded  it  with  pity  or 
with  sorrow — pity  for  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  man,  and  sorrow  for  the 
imprudence  of  the  appeal.  But  it 
failed  to  awaken  sympathy,  because 
he  asked  it  only  as  an  artist.  Had 
the  appeal  been  made  solely  on  behalf 
of  Haydon — had  it  been  stated  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  labour  and  mis- 
fortune, his  last  hope  of  success  rested 
upon  this  exhibition — we  are  anxious 
to  believe  that  the  public  would  have 
responded  readily  to  such  a  call.  But 
he  did  not  ask  support  for  himself; 
he  asked  it  for  his  principles,  which 
few  cared  for  or  understood.  In  art, 
novelty  is  much.  People  will  rush 
for  a  year  or  two  to  gaze  at  pre- 
Raphaelite  paintings,  or  any  other 
whimsical  monstrosity,  not  because 
they  really  admire,  but  because  the 
spectacle  is  something  new.  But  that 
does  not  last  long ;  and  the  enterpris- 
ing innovator  must  either  fall  back 
upon  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
or  submit  to  become  a  laughingstock. 
Poor  Haydon  had  no  novelty  to  offer 
as  an  enticement.  He  and  his  paint- 
ings and  his  principles  had  been  long 
before  the  public,  and  had  not  met 
with  due  appreciation.  If  there  was 
no  reaction  in  his  favour  before,  it  was 
in  vain  to  expect  it  now. 

Darker  and  darker  gather  the  clouds 
as  we  approach  towards  the  close  of 
his  existence.  More  miseries — more 
hardships !  On  the  6th  of  April  his 
last  exhibition,  consisting  of  the 
41  Banishment  of  Aristides,"  and  the 
"  Burning  of  Rome,"  was  opened,  and 
the  receipts  of  the  first  day  amounted 
to  £1,  Is.  6d.  On  no  one  day  were 
two  pounds  taken  at  the  doors !  And 
why  was  this  ?  Because,  as  we  verily 
believe,  the  bulk  of  the  British  public 
care  nothing  about  what  is  called 
*'  High  Art,"  and  because  Haydon 
had  outlived  his  reputation. 

If  the  former  of  our  conclusions  is 
challenged,  and  if  we  are  asked  to 
reconcile  this  alleged  indifference  of 
the  public  to  "  High  Art,"  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  Haydon's 
earlier  picture  of  the  "  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  we  refer  to  what  we  have 
just  said  regarding  the  advantage 
which  the  assertor  of  some  supposed 
new  principle  possesses  over  the  vete- 
ran whose  day  has  gone  by.  When 
the  "  Entry  into  Jerusalem "  was 
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painted,  Haydon,  then  comparatively 
a  young  man,  was  at  open  warfare 
with  the  Academy,  setting  old  consti- 
tuted authority  at  defiance,  and  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  far  better  historical 
painter  than  West,  the  President, 
whose  meagre  works  were  still  within 
the  recollection  of  the  public.  He  Avas 
then  fighting  what  seemed  a  winning 
battle.  The  subject,  too,  had  its  high 
and  awful  interest ;  whereas  no  one, 
in  truth,  cared  the  value  of  a  straw 
for  Aristides.  There  was,  and  is,  no 
party  in  the  country  in  favour  of  gi- 
gantic pictures.  Haydon,  with  all  his 
talent,  never  reached  sublimity  ;  and 
there  are  none  of  all  his  works  that 
can  properly  be  styled  perfect.  As 
we  have  already  said,  even  his  most 
popular  pictures  were  characterised 
by  a  certain  degree  of  exaggeration, 
which  tendency  was  not  modified  by 
experience  ;  and  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  blemish,  his  innate  pugnacity 
prompted  him  to  defend  and  repeat  as 
a  beauty.  As  to  the  latter  conclusion, 
we  apprehend  we  need  say  nothing. 
There  is  always  a  culminating  point ; 
and  men  regard  with  far  more  earnest 
interest  the  rising  than  the  setting  star. 

But  to  poor  Haydon  himself,  know- 
ing, what  the  world  did  not,  the  depth 
of  misery  at  home,  and  forced  to  con- 
template the  future  lot  of  his  dear  ones 
— to  a  man  of  his  pride,  vanity,  high 
impressions  of  art,  and  stubbornness 
— what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
this  decisive  proof  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  was  not  with  him?  We 
find  it  in  his  own  journal.  At  the 
time  his  pictures  were  exhibited — at 
the  time  when  life  or  death  were  staked 
upon  the  cast — that  diminutive  human 
abortion,  Tom  Thumb,  was  strutting 
on  a  table  for  the  delectation  of  the 
London  gazers.  We  do  not  blame 
them.  All  men  have  their  tastes,  and 
so  have  women  and  children ;  and 
many  thousands  would  rather  have 
seen  that  dwarf  gesticulate  than  have 
listened  to  the  full  melodies  of  Shake- 
speare. Why  not  ?  It  was  the  same 
in  ancient  times.  The  Romans  never 
could  get  up  a  national  drama — they 
preferred  a  show  of  gladiators,  or  an 
exhibition  of  the  combats  of  beasts,  to 
the  most  powerful  efforts  of  the  tragic 
muse. 

But  who  could  have  said  that  to 
Haydon  in  the  midst  of  his  frantic 
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Few  men  of  genius — and  it    because  in  art  only  could  he  find  a 
momentary  respite  from  his  miseries. 


despair  ? 

boots  not  now  to  inquire  how  much 
of  the  blame  was  his  own — have  been 
so  sorely  tried  at  the  last.  Far  greater 
men  than  he  was  have  gone  to  their 
graves,  indifferent  as  to  the  opinion  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  in  the  as- 
sured faith  that  posterity  would  do 
them  justice — but  these  were  men  who 
never  had  relied  on  the  current  of 
popular  opinion,  and  were  content  to 
die  without  immediate  acknowledg- 
ment. Haydon  was  not  one  of  them. 
He  could  not,  like  Correggio,  commit 
his  fame,  with  confidence,  to  the  ver- 
dict of  a  coming  generation ;  he  re- 
quired the  decision  instantly,  and  was 
compelled  to  do  so,  because  upon  that 
his  reason  or  his  life  depended.  Awful 
was  the  abyss  before  him ! 

Here  is  his  commentary  upon  the 
miserable  receipts  of  his  exhibition 
on  Easter  Monday,  a  day  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  in  sanguine  ex- 
pectation that  the  tide  would  turn  in 
his  favour.  £1,  3s.  6d.  was  taken  at 
the  door. 

t(  They  rush  by  thousands  to  see  Tom 
Thumb.  They  push,  they  fight,  they 
scream,  they  faint,  they  cry  Help  and 
Murder  !  and  oh  !  and  ah  !  They  see  my 
bills,  my  boards,  my  caravans,  and  don't 
read  them.  Their  eyes  are  open,  but 
their  sense  is  shut.  It  is  an  insanity,  a 
rabies,  a  madness,  &  furor,  a  dream. 

(( I  would  not  have  believed  it  of  the 
English  people." 

Singular  instance  of  faith,  that  could 
withstand,  for  so  many  years,  the 
almost  daily  and  ever-increasing  expe- 
rience of  the  fickleness  of  the  world ! 

"May  IStk. — I  closed  my  exhibition 
this  day,  and  have  lost  £111,  8s.  lOd. 
No  man  can  accuse  me  of  showing  less 
energy,  less  spirit,  less  genius,  than  I  did 
twenty-six  years  ago.  I  have  not  decayed, 
but  the  people  have  been  corrupted.  I 
am  the  same,  they  are  not;  and  I  have 
suffered  in  consequence. 

"  I  used  to  accuse  Napoleon  of  want  of 
energy  in  not  driving  out  the  senate  after 
Waterloo,  as  he  did  on  the  18th  Brumaire. 
But  he  knew  men  better  than  I.  It  would 
have  been  useless ;  he  was  not  altered, 
they  were." 

And  yet  he  painted  on  —  hard, 
energetically  at  work,  between  the 
intervals  of  absolute  distraction — on 
his  picture  of  Alfred,  intended  to  be 
the  third  of  the  series.  He  did  so, 


He  even  worked  with  more  frantic 
energy  than  before ;  for  abstraction  of 
thought  was  his  opiate,  and  in  visions 
of  the  past  alone  could  he  take  refuge 
from  the  anguish  of  the  present.  But 
the  moment  he  dropped  the  pencil 
from  his  wearied  hand,  the  Furies 
were  again  upon  him. 

"  23d. — Awoke  at  three,  in  very  great 
agony  of  mind  ;  and  lay  awake  till  long 
after  five,  affected  by  my  position.  Prayed 
God,  as  David  did,  and  fell  asleep  happier, 
but  still  fearing. 

<(  I  took  the  original  sketch  of  Uriel,  and 
went  to  my  landlord,  and  asked  him  to  buy 
it  in  vain.  At  last  I  offered  it  to  him  if 
he  would  lend  me  £1  to  pay  an  instal- 
ment, when  failure  would  have  been  cer- 
tain ruin.  He  assented,  and  I  left  a 
beautiful  sketch.  I  then  came  home,  and 
darted  at  my  picture.  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  this  week  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  advanced  the  masses  of  the 
drapery  for  my  jury.  Here  lie  Aristides 
and  Nero,  unasked  for,  unfelt  for,  rolled 
up — Aristides,  a  subject  Raffaele  would 
have  praised  and  complimented  me  on  ! 
Good  God  !— and  £111,  11s.  5d.  lost  by 
showing  it  !" 

On  June  llth  there  is  this  entry: — 

"I  have  £15  to  pay  to-morrow,  with- 
out a  shilling.  How  I  shall  manage  to 
get  seven  hours'  peace  for  work,  and  yet 
satisfy  my  creditors,  Heaven  only  knows. 

£30,  Newton, on  the  25th;  £31, 17s.  6d., 
Newman,  same  day  ;  £26, 10s.,  Coutts,  on. 
the  24th  ;  £29,  16s.  9d.,  Gillotts,  on  the 
29th  ;  £17,  10s.  6d.  to  baker,— in  all 
£136, 14s.  lOd.  this  month,  with  only  18s. 
in  the  house  ;  nothing  coming  in — all  re- 
ceived ;  one  large  picture  painting,  and 
three  more  getting  ready,  and  Alfred's 
head  to  do.  In  God  alone  I  trust,  in 
humility.  *  *  * 

"  16$.— I  sat  from  two  till  five  staring 
at  my  picture  like  an  idiot,  my  brain 
pressed  down  by  anxiety  and  anxious 
looks  of  my  dear  Mary  and  children, 
whom  I  was  compelled  to  inform." 

He  had  written  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
among  others,  stating  his  circum- 
stances. The  answer  was  prompt 
and  kind,  and  in  these  terms : — 

u  Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  con- 
tinual embarrassments.  From  a  limited 
fund  which  is  at  my  disposal,  1  send  as  a 
contribution  to  your  relief  from  those  em- 
barrassments the  sum  of  £50." 

But  that  could  not  rescue  the  poor 
man.  As  the  month  drew  towards 
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its  termination,  the  horror  became 
greater  that  his  intellect  could  bear. 
The  following  are  the  last  entries  in 
his  journal. 

"  I8th.—0  God,  bless  me  through  the 
evils  of  this  day.  Great  anxiety.  My 
landlord,  Newton,  called.  I  said,  '  I  see 
a  quarter's  rent  in  thy  face,  but  none  from 
me  !'  I  appointed  to-morrow  night  to  see 
him,  and  lay  before  him  every  iota  of  my 
position.  '  Good-hearted  Newton  ! '  I 
said,  '  don't  put  in  an  execution.'  '  No- 
thing of  the  sort,'  he  repeated,  half  hurt. 

"  I  sent  the  Duke,  Wordsworth,  dear 
Fred,  and  Mary's  heads  to  Miss  Barrett 
to  protect.  I  have  the  Duke's  boots 
and  hat,  and  Lord  Grey's  coat,  and  some 
other  heads. 

"20^.— 0  God,  bless  us  all  through 
the  evils  of  this  day.  Amen. 

"21st.  —  Slept  horribly.  Prayed  in 
sorrow,  and  got  up  in  agitation. 

"  22d. — God  forgive  me.     Amen. 
Finis 
of 
B.  R.  Haydon. 

"'  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough 

world.' — Lear. 
"  End  of  twenty-sixth  volume." 

He  died  by  his  own  hand. 

A  more  profoundly  melancholy  his- 
tory than  this  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive. But  if  the  records  of  one  life 
of  ambition  and  misery,  fairly  and 
truthfully  written,  can  avail  as  a 
warning  to  others,  these  volumes  have 
not  been  published  in  vain.  Genius, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  too  often 
needs  a  monitor.  It  is  rash  and  ec- 
centric— over -confident,  and  always 
seeking  to  conquer ;  with  its  eye  bent 
on  the  glories  from  afar,  it  cannot 
guide  its  steps  along  the  common 
pathway  of  existence.  Of  devotion 
to  art,  or  literature,  or  science  in  any 
branch,  we  desire  to  speak  most  re- 
verently. We  know  that  many  of 
the  most  important  services  rendered 
to  mankind  have  been  performed  by 
humble  men  labouring  sedulously  in 
seclusion,  and  shutting  themselves  out 
from  the  external  world  almost  as 
carefully  as  did  the  alchemists  of  old, 
when  brooding  over  their  electuaries 
and  alembics.  But  these  men  were, 
like  all  others,  subject  to  the  laws  of 
society,  and  were  compelled,  some- 
how, to  earn  their  daily  bread,  how- 
ever humble  might  be  their  fare.  And 
in  this  they  followed  the  apostolic 
example,  for  we  find  that  even  Paul, 


after  he  had  received  his  world-wide 
mission,  did  not  deem  himself  absolved 
from  the  common  lot,  but  laboured 
diligently  at  his  craft,  as  a  duty,  that 
he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  his 
fellows.  The  possession  of  genius 
does  not  exempt  men  from  the  ordi- 
nary cares  of  life ;  they  are,  after  all, 
but  men;  they  must  eat,  drink,  be 
clothed  and  lodged  like  the  other 
children  of  Adam ;  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion in  their  favour  from  the  weight 
of  the  primitive  curse.  It  is  one  thing 
to  abandon  high  aims  and  impulses 
in  order  to  acquire  wealth,  and  an- 
other to  labour  diligently  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  freer  scope.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  talk  disparagingly 
about  Pegasus  in  the  yoke;  to  that 
restraint  Pegasus  must  needs  submit, 
else  a  worse  thing  will  befall  him. 
Some  faint  suspicion  of  this  seems  to 
have  passed  across  the  mind  of  Haydon 
when  he  penned  the  following  obser- 
vation :  "  Homer  begged ;  Tasso 
begged  in  a  different  way;  Galileo 
was  racked;  De  Witt  assassinated, 
and  all  for  wishing  to  improve  their 
species.  At  the  same  time  Raffaele, 
Michael  Angelo,  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Ru- 
bens, Reynolds,  Titian,  Shakespeare, 
were  rich  and  happy.  Why?  because 
with  their  genius  they  combined  prac- 
tical prudence.  I  believe  this  is  the 
secret."  Haydon,  however,  could 
not  shape  his  course  accordingly. 
From  first  to  last  he  belonged  to  that 
unhappy  class  who  are  constantly 
looking  out  for  what  they  call  "  the 
good  time  coming ;"  forgetting  that 
every  man  must  be  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune,  that  the  success  of 
to-morrow  depends  upon  the  labour 
of  to-day,  and  that  as  we  sow,  so 
also  must  we  reap.  We  doubt  not 
that  he  indulged  in  glowing  antici- 
pations of  fame  and  fortune ;  but  he 
neglected  to  take  the  simplest  means 
towards  their  attainment,  thereby 
placing  himself,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  career,  at  a  sore 
disadvantage.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  that  to  an  artist  or  a  literary 
man,  early  debt  is  ruin.  It  is  easy  to 
find  an  excuse  for  incurring  the  first 
obligation  ;  but  the  very  facility  with 
which  that  has  been  obtained  becomes 
a  temptation  to  a  second ;  and  very 
soon  the  unfortunate  borrower  finds 
himself  so  entangled,  that  no  late 
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exertion  of  industry  can  set  him  free. 
If  we  are  met  with  the  question, 
What  ought  Haydon  to  have  done  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career?  We 
answer  unhesitatingly,  that  he  ought 
to  have  painted  portraits — sign-posts 
— anything,  rather  than  have  sacri- 
ficed his  independence.  After  all,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  was  driven  to  paint 
portraits  in  his  latter  years ;  but  the 
employment  which  he  then  felt  as  a 
degradation,  and  regarded  with  dis- 
gust, would,  had  he  applied  himself 
to  it  earlier,  have  been  the  means  not 
only  of  affording  him  a  competency, 
but  of  giving  him  free  and  unharassed 
leisure  to  carry  out  his  more  ambitious 
schemes.  The  casual  reader  of  this 
work  will  be  amazed  to  find  so  many 
entries  of  squandered  time.  In  the 
very  midst  of  his  difficulties,  months 
would  elapse  without  Haydon's  taking 
up  his  pencil,  and  those  periods  of 
idleness  he  condemns  as  "  the  delin- 
quency of  infatuation."  For  our  part, 
we  should  not  be  inclined  to  use  so 
harsh  a  term.  Such  works  as  Haydon 
was  engaged  in  will  not  admit  of  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  application. 
In  their  composition  the  faculties  must 
be  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and  both 
passion  and  imagination  must  be  ex- 
cited. That  is  the  case  alike  with  the 
painter  and  the  poet — if  it  is  other- 
wise, the  pictures  of  the  one  and  the 
words  of  the  other  will  be  cold  and 
unsympathetic.  Now  such  a  mood  of 
mind  is  exceedingly  exhausting,  and 
moreover  cannot  always  be  assumed 
at  pleasure.  Some  men — we  might 
instance  Schiller — have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  attempt  to  prolong  this 
excitement ;  for  nature,  whenever 
overtasked,  demands  a  period  of  re- 
pose, or  at  least  a  change  of  exertion. 
We  have  Haydon's  own  authority  for 
the  fact  that,  while  engaged  in  com- 
position, he  was  always  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  he  frequently 
felt  himself  unable  to  continue — that 
is,  to  raise  himself  to  the  point  of  ele- 


vation of  idea  which  he  had  previously 
reached.  But  instead  of  using  these 
intervals  profitably,  he  threw  away 
his  time,  dreaming  and  speculating, 
until  the  goad  of  necessity  or  the  prick 
of  conscience  roused  him  to  another 
effort.  And  how  profitless  these  efforts 
were,  his  history  too  plainly  shows. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
attempt,  in  this  article,  any  criticism  of 
Haydon  as  a  painter.  In  truth,  the 
materials  for  doing  so  are  not  within 
our  reach,  for  his  pictures  aredispersed, 
and  for  the  greater  part  forgotten. 
Nor  can  he  be  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  school ;  for  although  he  numbered 
among  his  pupils  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  the 
present  distinguished  President  of  the 
Academy,  the  traces  of  his  style  are 
visible  in  the  works  of  neither  of  these 
eminent  men.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered hereafter  rather  from  his  enthu- 
siasm— we  had  almost  said  fanaticism 
— in  the  cause  of  High  Art,  than  on 
account  of  his  works ;  and  these  vo- 
lumes will  unquestionably  remain, 
remarkable  in  literature,  as  the  most 
faithful  record  extant  of  the  miserable 
effects  which  ensue  from  the  misap- 
plication of  genius,  from  abandonment 
of  prudence,  from  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  and  from  the  indulgence  of 
overweening  vanity.  They  ought,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  be  atten- 
tively perused  by  every  student  of 
art  and  literature ;  for  they  convey 
an  important  lesson,  which  is  not  the 
less  likely  to  have  its  effect  because 
our  sympathies  are  keenly  excited  by 
the  misfortunes,  the  trials,  and  miser- 
able fate  of  the  man.  May  his  un- 
happy story  be  a  warning  to  those 
who,  proud  in  the  real  or  fancied 
possession  of  genius,  believe  that  no- 
thing more  is  required  to  carry  them 
to  the  summit  of  their  ambition — may 
all  such  read  and  ponder,  and  recoil 
from  the  abyss  which  yawns  for  every 
one  who  disregards  the  common 
duties  and  daily  responsibilities  of 
existence ! 
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BRUTE   LIFE   IN  THE   ALPINE   REGIONS. 


SWITZERLAND  has  latterly  become 
one  of  the  most  commonplace  coun- 
tries in  Europe.  No  matter  that  its 
lakes  are  as  lovely,  its  mountains  as 
magnificent,  its  landscapes  as  beau- 
tiful, and  its  cascades  as  sparkling  as 
they  were  thirty  years  ago  ;  it  has  the 
grievous  misfortune  of  being  too  well 
known.  Familiarity  has  begot  indif- 
ference. Switzerland  is  now  little 
more  than  a  baiting  place  on  the  road 
to  Italy  or  the  East.  Everybody  has 
visited  it,  and  professes  to  know  it 
by  heart.  If  a  railway  were  accom- 

Elished,  people  would  dart  through  it 
i  a  day,  as  they  do  through  mono- 
tonous Belgium  on  their  way  to  the 
Rhine — caring  to  see  no  more  of  it 
than  they  can  spy  from  the  carriage 
windows.  As  to  Mont  Blanc,  its 
ascent  is  becoming  quite  an  ordinary 
occurrence ;  men  scramble  up  and 
down  it  like  conies  on  a  sandhill,  and 
one  thinks  of  the  Grands  Mulets  pretty 
much  as  one  used  to  think,  in  the  dear 
departed  days  of  four-horse  teams  and 
many-coated  jehus,  of  the  Halfway 
House  on  the  Great  North  Road. 
Switzerland  is  now  visited  (for  its  own 
sake)  only  by  persons  who  are  stinted 
for  time — who  cannot  afford  a  tour, 
but  merely  "  a  run,"  and  who  accord- 
ingly scamper  off  to  the  Alps  (as  they 
might  do  to  the  Westmoreland  lakes 
or  Welsh  hills),  the  journey  thither 
being  performable,  thanks  to  steam,  in 
somewhere  about  thirty  hours  from 
London  Bridge.  Rapid  gentlemen, 
who  glory  in  the  quantity  of  ground 
they  get  over,  who  estimate  the  in- 
terest of  a  tour  by  the  number  of 
leagues  accomplished,  who  have  pass- 
ed a  day  at  Chamouni,  climbed  the 
Rhigi,  visited  the  convent  of  St  Ber- 
nard, written  nonsense  in  visitors' 
books,  and  satisfactorily  settled  in 
their  minds  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  many  excellent  tables -d'hote 
that  British  gulosity  and  guineas  have 
caused  to  replace  Helvetia's  once 
simple  and  unsophisticated  hospitality, 
—  gentlemen  of  this  class,  who  have 
done  thus  much,  declare  they  know 


the  country  thoroughly,  consider  it 
rather  slow,  and  pack  their  portman- 
teaus for  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes  or  a 
stroll  amidst  Nineveh's  ruins. 

From  the  Andes  to  the  Alps,  the 
flight  is  a  far  one.  When  first  we 
fell  in  with  that  agreeable  writer  and 
accomplished  naturalist,  Dr  Frederick 
Tschudi,  he  was  fresh  from  Peru,  and 
it  was  the  meritorious  book  his  South 
American  wanderings  suggested  that 
brought  us  acquainted  with  him.  Since 
that  expedition,  and  probably  during 
many  years  previously  to  it,  he  has 
studied  and  observed  nearer  home.  The 
mountains  of  his  native  Switzerland 
have  supplied  him  a  theme  for  one  of 
those  massive  octavos  which  indefati- 
gable Germany  loves  to  produce,  and 
whose  close  print  and  countless  pages 
deter  foreign  readers,  unless  the 
author's  name  be  one  that  invites  and 
encourages  them  to  proceed.  That  of 
Dr  Tschudi  was  associated  in  our 
memory  with  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, most  pleasantly  imparted,  that 
we  at  once  and  willingly  plunged  into 
his  formidable  volume. 

However  well  acquainted  frequent 
visits  or  long  residence  may  have 
made  us  with  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  delightful  of  European  lands, 
a  summer's  ramble  amidst  its  moun- 
tains will  assuredly  possess  much  of  the 
charm  of  novelty,  if  performed  after  an 
attentive  perusal  of  Dr  Tschudi's  re- 
cent publication.  A  summer's  ramble 
— not  for  ever  along  high-roads  and 
beaten  tracks,  with  a  luxurious  hotel 
for  the  goal  of  each  day's  journe}', 
but — away  in  the  mountains,  with 
a  change  or  two  of  linen,  and  Dr 
Tschudi's  book  for  sole  baggage,  and 
with  a  cheerful  resolution  to  be  con- 
tent with  hard  beds  and  shepherd's 
fare.  We  are  much  mistaken,  or  Dr 
Tschudi  must  have  passed  many  such 
summers,  and  less  clement  seasons 
too — must  long  have  been  a  lodger  in 
huts  and  chalets,  and  have  bivouacked 
for  months  together  amidst  Alpine 
peaks — as  he  once  did  in  Peruvian 
forests — in  order  to  accumulate  the 
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great  store  and  variety  of  curious  in- 
formation he  has  brought  together  in 
this  volume.  Some  aid  he  may  have 
derived  from  the  numerous  admir- 
able books  which  Swiss  naturalists 
have  devoted  to  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  their  native  land.  But  his 
pages  bear  the  stamp  of  originality, 
and  abound  in  unmistakable  evidence 
of  an  enthusiastic  love  of  science,  and 
of  keen  and  intelligent  personal  ob- 
servation. One  of  their  most  striking 
features  is  the  minute  knowledge  dis- 
played of  the  ways  and  habits  of  crea- 
tures of  whose  existence  many  per- 
sons are  barely  aware — a  knowledge 
which  can  only  have  been  acquired 
by  long  frequentation  of  their  haunts, 
and  by  the  most  cautious  watchfulness. 
The  author  of  a  book  like  this  must, 
one  would  think,  have  led  the  life  of 
an  Indian  on  the  war-path — have  ex- 
ercised the  craft,  and  patience,  and 
vigilance,  the  silence  and  self-denial 
of  Leatherstocking  on  a  Sioux  trail — 
whilst  watchingthefurred  and  feather- 
ed and  scaly  denizens  of  the  forests,  as 
eager  to  note  their  aspect  and  peculi- 
arities as  the  wild  warrior  could  be  to 
surprise  foes  and  add  fresh  scalps  to 
his  savage  trophies, 

Dr  Tschudi  has  made  a  Dantesque 
arrangement  of  his  work,  dividing  it 
into  "  circles,"  whose  denizens  he  de- 
scribes in  turn.  The  circles  are  the 
Mountain  Region,  the  Alpine  Region, 
the  Snow  Region.  The  first  chapter 
of  each  circle  is  devoted  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  region  described, 
its  formation,  geology,  climate,  streams 
and  lakes.  A  botanical  chapter  fol- 
lows ;  then  one  is  given  to  the  lower 
animals — fish,  insects,  reptiles — and 
others  to  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Each 
circle  is  terminated  by  a  series  of  bio- 
graphies and  delineations  of  particular 
animals,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  book, 
which,  far  from  being  dry  or  abstruse, 
contains  few  scientific  terms  that  are 
not  intelligible  to  all  tolerably  edu- 
cated persons,  and  may  be  ranked  in  the 
game  class  to  which  belongs  White's  de- 
lightful Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
The  general  reader  might  be  little  at- 
tracted by  so  extensive  a  work  devoted 
entirely  to  natural  history,  but  Dr 
Tschudi  is  capable  of  imparting  attrac- 
tion and  interest  to  amuchdriersubject. 

"  The  Alps,"  says  Dr  Tschudi,  in 


his  few  preliminary  pages  of  general 
reflections,  "are  the  pride  of  the  Swit- 
zer,  who  has  planted  his  home  at  their 
foot.  Their  vicinity  exercises  an  in- 
describable and  extensive  influence  on 
his  whole  existence.  They  are  in 
some  sort  the  condition  of  his  natural 
and  spiritual,  his  social  and  political 
life.  He  loves  them  almost  instinc- 
tively; the  most  secret  fibres  of  his 
heart  are  intertwined  with  them ; 
when  absent  from  them,  his  longing  is 
incessant  to  return  to  his  beloved 
mountains.  His  love  for  them  is  per- 
haps greater  than  his  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Even  at  the  present 
day,  when  the  furrow  is  sought  in 
which  the  locomotive  may  most  easily 
wind  its  way  over  the  lowest  saddle 
of  the  Central  Alps,  and  the  galvanic 
stream  glides  along  the  copper  wire, 
where  beautiful  roads  have  long  inter- 
sected them,  and  thousands  of  tourists 
from  every  part  of  the  world  have 
visited  them — even  now  that  the  in- 
defatigable spirit  of  inquiry  of  our 
numerous  great  naturalists  has  stimu- 
lated to  a  thousand  fruitful  expedi- 
tions to  their  lofty  and  glittering  sum- 
mits, a  deep  mystery  still  envelopes 
them."  They  compose  an  almost 
unknown  land,  in  the  midst  of  thickly 
peopled  and  highly  civilised  countries. 
Refined  and  prosperous  nations  have 
occupied  their  valleys,  and  pushed 
their  way  up  those  lower  steeps  which 
form  the  step  of  transition  from  plain 
to  mountain.  But  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion they  stop,  and  go  no  farther. 
Above  is  the  domain  of  bird  and 
beast,  rarely  intruded  upon,  save  by 
a  stray  hunter  or  by  an  ardent  and 
adventurous  seeker  after  knowledge. 
In  those  lofty  regions  are  immense 
tracts  of  mountain,  which  have  never 
echoed  to  a  human  voice,  or  received 
the  print  of  human  foot,  and  whose  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  are  still  totally 
uninvestigated.  "  Many  a  valley  in 
the  rugged  recesses  of  the  Upper  Alps 
is  less  known  than  the  coasts  of  the  re- 
motest group  of  islands,  or  than  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mississippi. 
And  not  only  this  :  even  the  districts 
which  we  have  before  our  eyes,  and 
under  our  feet,  have  but  lately  become 
known  to  us  ;  we  still  are  but  at  the 
threshold  of  knowledge,  and  few  are 
there  who  earnestly  knock,  and  are 
admitted." 
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Dr  Tschudi's  first  circle,  the  moun- 
tain region,  consists  of  the  whole  of 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  which  are 
between  2500  and  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Below  the  former 
elevation  he  does  not  consider  the 
mountains  to  have  begun ;  above  the 
latter  heights  we  get  into  the  second 
or  Alpine  circle.  The  first  region  is 
made  up  partly  of  independent  moun- 
tains, whose  height  does  not  exceed 
the  stipulated  4000  feet,  partly  of  the 
broad  flanks  and  si  opes  of  loftier  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  region  of  waterfalls. 
The  Jura  is  the  most  important  of 
the  independent  chains  it  comprises. 
Many  of  the  most  charming  parts  of 
Switzerland  are  in  the  horizontal  zone, 
thus  established  between  2500  and 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  con- 
tains beautiful  valleys,  some  manu- 
facturing places ;  the  high-roads  to 
Italy  traverse  it ;  small  villages,  shep- 
herds' cottages,  cow  and  sheep  stables, 
are  found  in  even  its  most  elevated 
valleys.  In  summer  it  is  overrun 
by  travellers,  wandering  in  quest  of 
cascades  and  glaciers;  in  winter  its 
fashionable  baths  and  elegant  hotels 
are  closed  or  deserted,  and  it  is  enli- 
vened only  by  the  passage  of  strings  of 
mules  laden  with  merchandise. 

To  us  the  most  attractive  parts  of 
this  book  are  those  where  we  find  the 
author  wandering  in  the  woodlands, 
communing  with  the  brute  creation, 
and  unostentatiously  displaying  his 
rare  familiarity  with  sylvan  sights  and 
sounds.  It  is  with  reference  to  those 
chapters,  and  not  to  his  geological  and 
meteorological  dissertations,  that  we 
have  more  particularly  taken  up  his 
work ;  but  before  walking  with  him 
into  the  woods,  we  are  tempted  to 
abridge  two  curious  and  interesting 
pages,  relating  to  the  hollows  and 
caverns  frequently  found  in  the  Alps. 
The  worthy  naturalist's  German  is 
occasionally  as  rugged  as  the  rocks  he 
writes  about,  and  we  must  aim  rather 
at  giving  its  spirit  than  at  rigidly 
rendering  its  letter. 

"ThroughoutthewholeAlpineland," 
he  says,  u  hollows  are  numerous,  and 
often  of  very  interesting  appear- 
ance. They  assume  the  most  various 
forms — gentle  recesses  of  cliffs,  with 
overhanging  roofs,  regular  closed  grot- 
toes or  caves,  which  the  Bernese  Ober- 
landers  call  'Balm;'  ravine-like  hol- 
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lows  ending  in  rocky  vaults,  or  com- 
municating with  yet  deeper  clefts  and 
crevices  ;  and  finally,  passages  broken 
through  the  mountains  from  daylight 
to  daylight.  With  these  hollows  tra- 
dition associates  many  pious  remin- 
iscences of  saints  and  missionaries, 
and  here  and  there  a  chapel  or  hermi- 
tage is  still  to  be  found  in  their  vici- 
nity. The  interior  of  these  rocky 
dwellings  is  often  of  singular  confor- 
mation, including  narrow  galleries, 
deep  and  gloomy  pools  of  water,  and 
unexplored  precipices,  sinking  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain.  In  some  are  found, 
as  signs  that  in  former  times  they  were 
used  as  hiding-places  by  fugitives,  or 
as  dwellings  by  banditti,  Roman  and 
ancient  German  coins;  in  others,  petri- 
fied bones  or  shell-fish ;  in  others,  again, 
rounded  fragments  of  serpentine  and 
of  other  descriptions  of '  stone  not 
proper  to  the  mountain ;  remains  of 
beasts  of  prey,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  extinct  in  those  regions ; 
and  finally — this  especially  in  the 
Jura — masses  of  snow  and  ice  that 
never  melt.  Most  of  them  have  an 
internal  coating  of  stalactites.  Almost 
more  remarkable  than  these  caverns 
are  the  wind-holes,  everywhere  found 
in  the  mountains — deep  narrow  clefts 
in  the  rock,  which  sometimes  have, 
and  sometimes  have  not,  an  upper 
exit.  In  fine  summer  weather,  a 
strong  and  very  cold  wind  issues  from 
them  ;  in  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the 
air  rushes  into  them,  and  their  tem- 
perature is  higher  than  that  without. 
Such  wind-holes  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Alps.  .  .  .  The  cow-keepers 
use  them  as  dairies.  They  are  not 
without  influence  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  When  not  taken  pos- 
session of  by  man,  they  are  frequently 
taken  advantage  of  by  a  fox  or  mar- 
mot, for  one  of  the  several  entrances 
to  his  earth.  Plants  will  not  thrive 
at  their  entrance  or  in  their  vicinity, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  dark 
mosses  and  lichens.  Upon  the  same 
natural  laws  with  these  wind- holes, 
depends  the  existence  of  the  vast 
and  wonderful  ice-caverns  which  are 
found  in  the  mountains  far  below 
the  snow-line,  and  which  contain, 
for  many  months  together,  some- 
times the  whole  year  through,  huge 
masses  of  ice.  We  may  cite  the  ice- 
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cavern  of  St  George,  situate  near 
Rolle,  2562  feet  above  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  on  a  shelf  of  the  foremost 
range  of  the  Jura,  which  contains 
some  2000  hundredweight  of  ice,  and 
where  it  freezes  even  in  summer; 
also  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  all  known  ice- caverns,  the 
sheep-hole  on  the  lake  of  Thun,  in  a 
cliff  1500  feet  high,  5604  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  penetrating  deep  into 
the  mountain,  and  containing  the 
strangest  formations  of  ice.  Notwith- 
standing its  uninviting  aspect,  shep- 
herds and  cowherds  take  refuge  within 
it  in  stormy  or  very  hot  weather,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  affords  shelter  to 
a  thousand  head  of  sheep." 

Quitting  inanimate  for  animate  ob- 
jects, Dr  Tschudi  enumerates  the  ver- 
tebrals  found  in  Switzerland.  Besides 
domestic  animals,  he  estimates  them 
fit  about  430  kinds,  of  which  fifty  are 
mammalia,  thirty-two  amphibia,  forty- 
two  fish,  and  no  less  than  310  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds.  The  position 
of  Switzerland,  midway  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe,  makes  it 
a  place  of  rendezvous  for  many  foreign 
birds,  seen  but  rarely,  or  for  short 
seasons.  "  Strange  guests  often  come 
to  us,"  says  the  doctor,  u  now  from 
the  icebergs  of  the  North  Sea,  then 
from  the  hot  plains  of  Egypt.  Ducks 
and  divers,  geese  and  sea-mews,  from 
the  polar  regions,  meet  the  African 
flamingo,  the  Egyptian  ibis,  the  purple 
heron  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  sea- 
swallow  from  the  Caspian.  Many  of 
these  are  merely  casual  visitors — birds 
that  have  been  scared,  disturbed  when 
brooding,  or  that  have  lost  their  way, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  flock  of  2130  peli- 
cans that  appeared  on  the  Bodensee  in 
the  year  1768."  Upon  the  otherhand, 
in  autumn  occur  regular  and  system- 
atic changes  of  quarters,  numbers  of 
birds  flying  south,  to  seek  the  warmer 
climates  of  Italy  and  Africa,  whilst 
others  come  from  the  north,  well 
pleased  to  winter  in  Switzerland. 
Spring  dismisses  the  strangers,  and 
brings  back  the  emigrants.  Of  these, 
however,  but  few  return  to  their  old 
accustomed  copses,  woods,  and  valleys. 
Some  have  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  more  have  been  carried 
off  by  birds  of  prey ;  the  greatest 
number  have  fallen  victims  to  man. 
Dr  Tschudi  is  indignant  at  the  furious 
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war  waged  in  Italy  upon  his  feathered 
songsters  and  favourites.  "  Not  only 
snipes,  quails,  thrushes,  pigeons,  and 
suchlike  birds,  are  taken,  but  the 
friendly  swallow,  so  respected  in  our 
country ;  linnets,  nightingales,  little 
singing  -  birds  of  all  kinds,  are  un- 
ceasingly assailed,  during  their  pas- 
sage through  the  land  of  citrons,  with 
net  and  gun,  by  young  and  old  of 
all  classes  —  tradesmen,  mechanics, 
priests,  and  nobles.  At  Bergamo,  Ver- 
ona, Chiavenna,  Brescia,  millions  of 
birds  are  annually  taken  —  for  the 
most  part  creatures  which  no  one  in 
Switzerland  would  dream  of  injuring, 
but  which  we  rather  cherish  for  the 
sake  of  their  beautiful  notes.  Therefore 
is  it  that  Italy,  the  land  of  music  and 
song,  is  so  extraordinarily  poor  in 
singing-birds.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  canton  of  Tessin,  which  has  long 
been  infected  with  the  Italian  blood- 
thirstiness,  and  where  even  sparrows 
are  scarce.  From  Tessin  and  the  Val- 
teline  the  bird  catchers  advance  to  the 
St  Gothard,  and  to  the  mountains  of 
the  Grisons,  to  intercept  the  friendly 
little  creatures  upon  the  very  frontier 
with  their  treacherous  nets.  There- 
fore has  there  been  for  some  time  re- 
marked in  Switzerland,  a  growing  and 
alarming  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  the  insectivorous  birds.  The  canton 
of  Tessin  is  much  more  injured  than 
benefited  by  its  birdcatchers.  Fifteen 
hundred  shooting  licenses  (which  there 
cost  but  a  franc  a-piece)  are  annually 
issued  ;  but  birdcatching  with  nets, 
snares,  lime,  traps,  owls,  and  even 
with  great  fowling -floors  (Rocoli},  is 
free  to  all.  Beyond  the  Monte  Cenere, 
a  single  rocoladore  will  often  take,  upon 
a  fine  October  day,  1500  small  birds. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  great  is 
the  loss  of  time  and  labour  for  a  coun- 
try which,  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry, is  so  far  behindhand,  and  how 
prejudicial  an  influence  this  wholesale 
slaughter  must  have  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  In  German  Swit- 
zerland, upon  the  other  hand,  bird- 
catching  is  very  little  practised,  and 
only  against  a  few  sorts  of  finches  and 
thrushes ;  and  shooting  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  large  game, — 
pigeons,  fieldfares,  and  birds  of  prey. 
Small  birds  are  left  tolerably  unmo- 
lested ;  the  swallows  are  guarded  by 
the  popular  piety,  and  only  the  other 
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day  (1852)  a  law  for  their  protection 
was  published  in  the  canton  of  Vaud." 
The  doctor's  disgust  at  the  whole- 
sale bird- slaughter  on  the  Italian 
frontier  of  Switzerland,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  a  naturalist's 
sympathy  with  the  sweet-throated 
objects  of  his  study,  and  companions 
of  his  solitary  rambles.  Of  all  ani- 
mal?, birds  are  those  which  most  con- 
tribute to  the  cheerfulness  of  nature. 
How  strongly  one  feels  this  during  a 
long  walk  through  a  lonely  country  ! 
Quadrupeds  fly  and  hide  themselves 
at  our  approach  ;  only  now  and  then 
we  see  a  hare  scudding  away  in  the 
distance,  or  a  saucy  squirrel  perched 
upon  a  bough  high  over  our  head ;  as 
we  walk  by  the  river-side,  the  trout 
plashes  out  of  the  water,  fly- catching 
intent.  But  all  these  creatures  are 
mute,  shy,  and  rarely  seen,  whilst 
birds  are  all  around  us,  twittering  in 
the  bushes  by  our  side,  flashing  their 
plumage  in  the  sunbeams,  warbling 
in  the  trees  we  walk  under,  and  carol- 
ling high  aloft  in  the  clouds.  How 
deadly  dull  the  forest  and  mountain 
would  be  without  them !  Such,  doubt- 
less, have  often  been  Dr  Tschudi's 
thoughts  when  he  walked  forth  alone 
to  gather  knowledge  on  nature's  page, 
and  they  would  suffice  to  explain  his 
vexation  with  the  birdcatchers.  We 
turn,  for  another  and  more  practical 
reason,  to  his  chapter  on  the  lower 
animals,  and  to  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  myriads  of  insects  which 
the  first  breath  of  the  Fon  *  calls  into 
existence.  Many  of  these  insects  are 
extremely  hurtful  to  vegetation,  and 
do  great  damage  to  fields  and  gar- 
dens, even  when  decimated  by  the 
birds  whose  nourishment  they  com- 
pose. The  May-bug,  especially,  ap- 
pears in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
central  Alps  in  prodigious  swarms, 
resembling,  and  as  noxious  as,  the 
flights  of  locusts  that  afflict  more 
southerly  lands.  And  if  the  purvey- 
ors of  Italian  epicures,  whom,  it  ap- 
pears, nothing  less  than  roast  linnets 
and  nightingale  ragout  will  satisfy, 


are  allowed  to  continue  their  work  of 
devastation  amongst  the  small  birds  of 
Switzerland,  the  times  are  likely  soon 
to  become  good  for  beetle  and  cater- 
pillar, and  extremely  unfavourable  to 
Helvetian  gardeners  and  farmers.  One 
of  the  modes  of  birdcatching  referred 
to  by  Dr  Tschudi — namely,  by  means 
of  owls — is  curious  and  peculiar.  He 
describes  it  in  another  place.  The 
sort  of  owl  most  used  by  the  fowler 
(Strix  passerina)  is  found  in  the 
woods  of  Tessin,  where  it  bears  the 
name  of  civetta  piccola.  He  is  do- 
mesticated in  the  houses,  catches 
mice,  eats  fruit  and  polenta.  The 
birdcatchers  take  him  out  into  the 
fields,  and  set  him  upon  a  one-legged 
stool,  with  a  padded  top.  A  long 
string  is  fastened  to  his  leg,  and  occa- 
sionally pulled,  which  makes  him 
jump  about  and  play  all  manner  of 
comical  antics.  Round  about  are 
decoy- birds,  and  sticks  spread  with 
bird-lime.  The  small  birds  come  in 
flocks  to  see  the  fun,  settle  on  the 
sticks,  and  are  caught — redbreasts, 
yellow-hammers,  wrens,  wagtails, 
hedge-sparrows,  thrushes  of  various 
kinds,  &c.  &c.  The  finch  family 
alone  are  said  to  be  too  knowing  to 
be  thus  entrapped.  They  keep  up  a 
great  noise,  but  at  a  prudent  distance. 
This  mode  of  bird-snaring  is  followed 
from  July  to  November,  and  the 
Tessinees,  who  seem  to  be  a  commu- 
nity of  birdcatchers,  travel  into  other 
cantons  to  practise  it.  In  Germany 
the  large  screech-owl  (_Strix  bubo) — 
which  in  Switzerland  is  carried  about 
in  a  box,  and  shown  as  a  pretext  to 
beg  for  batzen — is  used  as  a  decoy  for 
carrion  birds.  The  sportsman  ties 
him  to  a  peg  in  the  ground,  and  hides 
himself  near  at  hand  in  a  low  hut, 
covered  with  turf  and  provided  with 
loopholes.  Soon  there  is  a  great  ga- 
thering of  crows,  magpies,  hawks, 
kites,  &c.,  which  come  croaking  and 
screaming  around,  and  are  easily  shot. 
"  The  mountain  region  of  Switzer- 
land," says  Dr  Tschudi,  in  one  of  the 
many  pleasing  passages  of  this  vol- 


*  The  hot  south  wind,  which,  when  it  sets  in,  usually  in  early  spring,  melts  the 
snow  and  ice  with  magical  rapidity.  In  the  Grindlewald  it  often  melts,  in  the  course 
of  twelve  hours,  a  bed  of  snow  more  than  two  feet  thick.  Its  agency  in  this  respect 
is  far  more  rapid  and  powerful  than  that  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  upper  Swiss  valleys 
there  is  no  proper  spring  until  it  comes — just  as  in  autumn,  in  many  parts  of  the  Swiss 
lowlands,  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  grape. 
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ume,  "  possesses  no  kinds  of  birds 
quite  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  do 
not  also  appear  in  the  corresponding 
regions  of  adjacent  lands,  and  not 
many  kinds  that  do  not,  at  least 
occasionally,  show  themselves  in  the 
plain.*  The  greater  number,  espe- 
cially of  the  smaller  birds,  alternate 
between  the  hill  and  the  mountain 
regions,  and  in  winter  gladly  seek  the 
fields,  forests,  and  bushes  of  the  low- 
lands and  of  the  mild  valleys.  But 
their  sweetest  song,  their  summer 
joys,  their  merriest  time,  are  in  the 
mountains.  There  they  live  like  rich 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  fine  season, 
repair  to  their  country-houses.  Their 
table  is  ever  spread,  and  their  perch 
ready  ;  their  friends  are  ever  at  hand 
to  s"port  and  rejoice  with  them.  There 
is  a  peculiarity  about  their  jubilation 
in  their  mountain  forests.  No  night- 
ingale pipes  her  melodious  notes,  sel- 
dom a  linnet  is  heard,  rarely  that 
capital  singer,  the  black-headed  tit- 
mouse— and  yet  wood  and  rock  re- 
sound again  with  the  joyous  concert. 
True  it  is  that  good- will,  and  joyous, 
gushing  vitality,  often  atone  for  the 
absence  of  natural  harmony  and  artis- 
tic skill.  Before  the  rosy  mists  of 
morning  have  announced  the  sun's 
approach — often  before  even  a  light 
tint  in  the  east  has  indicated  its  point 
of  rising,  and  whilst  the  stars  still 
glitter  brightly  in  the  dark-blue  sky — 
a  low  rumbling  noise  is  heard,  issuing 
from  a  tall  old  fir;  then  follow  chat- 
tering clapping  notes,  growing  quicker 
and  quicker ;  and  finally,  a  long  string 
of  hissing  sounds,  like  the  whetting 
or  sharpening  of  a  blade.  It  is  the 
heathcock's  coupling  time.  With  dis- 
torted eyes  he  trips  and  dances  about 
upon  his  bough,  whilst  in  the  bushes 
below  the  hens  quietly  repose,  and 
respectfully  behold  the  foolish  capers 
of  their  lord  and  master.  He  is  not 
long  left  to  enliven  the  forest  alone. 
Some  marsh-birds  in  the  neighbouring 
reeds  have  been  piping  ever  since 
midnight,  and  become  zealous  in  their 
song,  now  that  the  sun  approaches. 
Then  the  blackbird  awakes,  shakes 
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the  dew  from  the  glossy  sable  of  his 
plumage,  whets  his  bill  against  the 
bough,  and  hops  higher  up  in  the 
maple-tree,  almost  wondering  to  find 
that  twilight  is  becoming  daylight, 
and  that  the  forest  still  sleeps.  Twice, 
thrice,  he  sends  a  summons,  over  the 
tree  tops,  across  to  the  opposite 
mountain,  and  down  into  the  valley, 
on  whose  brooks  thin  banks  of  vapour 
rest.  Then  He  puts  forth,  with  might 
and  fire,  his  magnificent  notes,  alter- 
nately gay  and  plaintive,  and  rouses 
the  whole  woodland  region  into  life. 
The  cuckoo's  musical  call  resounds 
afar  in  the  forest.  Thin  blue  columns 
of  smoke  issue  from  the  cottage  chim- 
neys in  the  valley  ;  there  is  barking  of 
dogs  in  the  farmyards,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  a  cow- bell ;  the  birds  rise  from 
bushes,  grass,  and  rocks,  and  soar 
upon  the  wing,  to  see  the  sun,  and  to 
praise  kind  Mother  Nature,  who  has 
once  more  sent  them  the  cheerful 
light.  Many  a  poor  little  flutterer 
rejoices  that  the  anxious,  dangerous 
night  is  past.  He  sat  upon  a  twig, 
his  head  buried  in  his  feathers,  when 
by  the  starlight  he  saw  a  forest- owl 
fly  noiselessly  through  the  trees  in 
search  of  prey.  The  rock-marten 
came  from  the  valley,  the  ermine 
from  the  cliff,  the  pine-martin  de- 
scended from  his  squirrel's  nest,  the 
fox  prowled  amongst  the  bushes.  All 
these  the  bird  had  seen.  On  the  tree, 
in  the  air,  on  the  ground — destruction 
was  all  around  him.  Many  weary 
hours  had  he  sat  out,  not  daring  to 
stir,  protected  and  concealed  by  a  few 
young  beech-leaves.  How  gladly  he 
now  leaps  forth,  and  extols  the  safety 
of  life,  and  the  protection  of  light ! 
The  chaffinch  sounds  his  clear  and 
powerful  notes,  the  redbreast  sings  on 
the  summit  of  the  larch,  the  greenfinch 
in  the  alder-bush,  the  yellow-ham- 
mer and  redfinch  in  the  underwood. 
The  flaxfinch,  the  titmouse,  the  gol- 
den-crested and  the  common  wren, 
exert  their  various  voices;  the  ring- 
dove coos,  the  woodpecker  taps  at  his 
tree.  But  above  all  these  cheerful 
sounds  are  heard  the  potent  voice  of 


*  Hiigelgebict,  or  hill-district.  Although  he  devotes  his  book  to  the  three  upper 
circles,  Dr  Tschudi  establishes  in  his  mind,  and  occasionally  refers  to,  a  fourth — the 
hill  or  hillock  district,  below  the  2500  feet  above  the  sea  at  which  he  considers  the 
mountains  to  begin.  There  can  be  little  difference  between  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
this  lowest  circle  and  those  of  the  plain  itself. 
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the  mistle-bird,  the  melodious  notes 
of  the  tree-lark,  and  the  inimitable 
chant  of  the  thrush.  What  a  morn- 
ing concert  in  those  green  glades  !" 

And  what  a  pretty  bit  of  sylvan 
description  is  this,  showing  a  hearty 
love  of  nature,  and  close  observation 
of  her  ways  I  Dr  Tschudi  has  invited 
himself  to  pass  the  day  with  the  birds, 
and  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  and  note  down  the  de- 
tails of  their  domestic  life,  like  some  im- 
pertinent foreigner  whom  a  hospitable 
country  gentleman  has  invited  to  pass 
a  week  at  "  The  Grange,"  and  who 
requites  the  courtesy  by  printing  the 
minutest  particulars  of  his  host's 
housekeeping.  But  the  most  susceps 
tible  bird  could  find  nothing  offensive 
in  the  doctor's  revelations.  It  is  hard 
to  say  how  he  managed  to  observe, 
without  alarming,  his  feathered  en- 
tertainers. He  must  have  covered 
himself  with  leaves,  or  lain,  for  hours, 
perdu  beneath  a  bush,  suppressing  his 
breath  till  his  presence  was  forgotten, 
or  till  he  was  taken  for  part  of  the 
landscape,  for  a  log  or  a  fossil — for  he 
had  to  do  with  a  timorous  race,  easily 
panic-stricken  and  silenced.  Sudden- 
ly chirping  and  piping,  singing,  coo- 
ing, and  hammering,  all  ceased  at 
once.  They  were  replaced  by  the 
hoarse  and  hungry  cry  of  the  pigeon- 
hawk,  hovering  ominously  over  the 
wood,  whose  melodious  denizens  bur- 
ied themselves,  mute  and  trembling, 
in  its  deepest  foliage.  The  peril  past, 
they  again  emerged,  recommenced 
roulades  and  trills  that  a  Grisi  might 
envy,  and  industriously  sought  their 
breakfast  —  berries,  insects,  seeds. 
Thus  passes  the  morning,  in  song 
and  banqueting;  hot  noon  is  the 
silent  time  in  the  forest,  when  its 
denizens  take  their  siesta,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  indefatigable  war- 
blers, whom  nothing  will  silence. 
Towards  evening  the  choir  is  again 
active,  but  the  concert  lacks  some- 
what of  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
the  morning's  performance.  It  is  a 
farewell  to  light — which  the  other 
welcomed.  Night  falls,  and  once 
more  the  stillness  is  only  broken  by 
the  hooting  of  owls,  and  the  heavy 
circling  of  the  bat. 

Of  this  last-named  singular  animal, 
the  link  between  bird  and  beast,  Dr 
Tschudi  discourses  at  some  length, 
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giving  curious  results  of  his  observa- 
tions of  their  habits,  and  taking  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  on  the  unaccount- 
able repugnance  entertained  by  men 
for  certain  animals,  which  they  perse- 
cute as  foes,  when  they  ought  to  fa- 
vour and  foster  them  as  useful  friends. 
He  had  already  touched  on  this  point 
when  talking  of  the  Swiss  snakes.  On 
the  subject  of  bats  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  u  They  are  the  owls  amongst 
mammalia ;  like  them  they  are  dismal, 
nocturnal,  carnivorous  creatures,  un- 
amiable  and  shy.  Our  naturalists  are 
probably  still  far  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them,  their  secret  abodes 
and  nocturnal  habits  rendering  this 
very  difficult  to  attain.  And  in  this 
respect  natural  history  receives  small 
aid  from  man,  who  loathes  the  bat, 
because  he  does  not  know  that  it  is 
his  benefactor  ;  kills  it  when  he  can, 
and  throws  it  away.  Strange  it  is 
that  man  has  such  a  profound  aver- 
sion and  almost  invincible  horror  for 
many  animals  which  are  positively 
useful  and  no  way  injurious!  He 
shuns  and  persecutes  toads  and  liz- 
ards, which  destroy  so  many  locusts, 
worms,  spiders,  flies,  and  snails ;  blind 
worms  and  snakes,  which  rid  him  of 
vermin  and  of  mice  ;  moles,  owls,  and 
bats,  which  are  his  true  benefactors, 
and  should  be  carefully  protected. 
The  last  named  are,  like  swallows, 
active  destroyers  of  insects,  and  de- 
vour millions  of  beetles,  injurious  wa- 
ter insects,  tree-caterpillars,  cabbage- 
butterflies,  night-moths,  and  May- 
bugs,  and  crunch,  with  their  numerous 
and  extremely  sharp  teeth,  even  the 
hard-winged  dung-beetle.  Certainly 
they  have  not  the  agreeable  aspect  or 
the  amiable  manners  of  canaries  or 
goldfinches  ;  they  are  wild  and  fierce, 
and  ready  enough  to  open  their  wide 
red  gullets  against  the  head  of  man. 
They  are  hard  to  tame,  and,  when  held 
captive,  usually  refuse  all  nourish- 
ment. Their  musky  smell,  the  thin 
oily  skin  of  their  wings,  their  tawny- 
hair,  their  hissing  and  grumbling,  their 
little  tail  and  their  claws,  are  not  par- 
ticularly attractive ;  but  one  might  for- 
give them  all  that,  and  leave  them  in 
peace,  inasmuch  as  they  do  great  and 
good  service.  Popular  superstition 
classes  them  as  venomous,  with  toads, 
frogs,  and  snakes.  They  are  just  as 
little  so  as  any  of  these,  and  have  not 
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the  absurd  passion  attributed  to  them 
of  flying  into  people's  hair.  Weasels 
and  polecats,  martens  and  dogs,  and 
especially  owls,  their  sworn  foes,  per- 
secute them  sufficiently,  to  prevent 
their  numbers  ever  becoming  trouble- 
some to  man,  though  he  should  leave 
them  unmolested. 

41  In  winter  we  see  no  bats,  un- 
less by  chance  upon  extraordinarily 
warm  evenings,  and  people  often  ask 
what  becomes  of  them  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. Were  they  birds,  they  would 
fly  southwards;  were  they  proper 
quadrupeds,  they  would  dig  holes  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  cold  :  as 
it  is,  their  only  resource  is  to  seek 
warm  hiding-places.  Moreover,  in- 
sects, their  habitual  food,  disappear 
in  winter  time.  So,  as  soon  as  frost 
sets  in,  they  look  for  caves,  sheltered 
clefts  in  the  rocks,  old  chimneys,  and 
other  shelter  of  the  same  kind,  hook 
themselves  on  to  the  wall  with  the 
thumbs  of  their  fore-feet,  one  over  the 
other,  and  sleep  until  the  warmth  of 
spring  again  awakes  them.  The  blood 
circulates  slowly  through  their  little 
bodies ;  stabbing,  burning,  or  cutting 
occasions  them  convulsions,  but  does 
not  awaken  them  from  their  winter 
torpidity.  Taken  into  a  warm  place, 
they  gradually  awaken.  Their  vital- 
ity is  in  some  respects  very  tenacious, 
in  others  easily  destroyed :  thus  the 
slightest  bodily  injury  kills  them,  but 
they  resist  for  a  very  long  time  the 
action  of  electricity  and  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  can  endure  hunger  longer 
than  any  other  of  the  mammalia." 

Dr  Tschudi  gives  some  other  curious 
details  of  these  animals,  but  we  omit 
them,  in  order  to  ascend  with  him  into 
the  Alpine  region,  and  observe  a  class 
of  birds  very  different  from  any  as  yet 
referred  to.  In  the  Oberland,  some 
thousand  feet  higher  than  we  have 
hitherto  been,  we  come  upon  the  eagle 
and  the  vulture.  There  the  osprey 
soars  over  summits  twelve  thousand 
feet  high,  or  is  seen,  at  a  less  eleva- 
tion, bearing  away  a  lamb  or  a  hare 
to  his  hungry  eaglets  in  their  inacces- 
sible eyrie.  Scarcely  anything  that 
runs  or  flies  is  safe  from  his  clutches. 
He  overtakes  the  swiftest  birds, 
snatches  their  prey  from  hawk  and 
falcon,  and  will  carry  off  a  dog,  a  fox, 
or  a  badger,  as  readily  as  a  kid  or  a 
barn-door  fowl.  It  has  been  some- 


times denied  that  this  kind  of  eagle 
carries  off  children,  but  he  is  unques- 
tionably strong  enough  and  courage- 
ous enough  to  do  so,  and  Dr  Tschudi 
vouches  for  one  painful  case  of  the 
kind  as  having  occurred  in  the  Ori- 
sons. "In  a  mountain  village,  an 
osprey  darted  upon  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  and  bore  it  off.  The  father 
came  running  up  at  the  cries  of  the 
infant,  and  followed  the  robber  into 
the  rocks.  The  burthen  being  rather 
a  heavy  one,  he  succeeded,  after  great 
exertions,  in  making  the  eagle  resign 
its  prey.  But  the  poor  child's  eyes 
had  been  hacked  out,  and  it  soon  died. 
Long  did  the  father  lie  in  wait  for 
the  murderer,  which  was  continually 
hovering  about  that  neighbourhood, 
and  at  last  he  caught  him  alive  in  a 
fox-trap.  In  his  eagerness  and  fury 
he  laid  hold  of  his  prize  so  imprudently 
that  the  bird  wounded  him  severely 
with  his  beak  and  with  the  foot  that 
was  free.  Some  neighbours  came  up 
and  killed  the  eagle  with  sticks."  The 
village  of  Eblingen,  by  the  lake  of 
Brienz  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  is 
celebrated  for  its  eagle  hunts.  About 
a  league  from  it,  in  a  very  wild  and 
beautiful  part  of  the  mountains,  is  a 
favourite  abiding-place  of  the  ospreys, 
where  they  love  to  sit  upon  the 
sunny  side  of  inaccessible  peaks,  and 
look  out  over  the  great  valley  of  the 
lakes.  The  Eblinger  hunters  wage 
perpetual  war  against  them,  and  at- 
tract them  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  an 
angler  ground-baits  for  fish,  by  hang- 
ing dead  cattle  and  other  carrion  to 
the  trees.  This  is  in  summer  ;  and  as 
the  eagle  can  then  usually  get  better 
food,  he  often  disdains  the  garbage. 
In  winter  the  hunters  place  their  baits 
upon  the  ground,  securing  them  with 
wooden  pegs.  Roasted  cats  are  the  best 
bait.  The  eagle  cannot  rise  from  the 
flat  ground  so  rapidly  as  he  can  fly  off  a 
more  elevated  perch  ;  and  moreover, 
when  he  once  settles  down  to  a  repast, 
he  often  remains  for  hours  at  it.  The 
baits  are  so  placed  as  to  be  visible, 
through  field-glasses,  from  the  village 
below.  The  hunters,  with  whom  this 
kind  of  sport  is  a  passion,  are  con- 
tinually at  their  windows,  watching 
the  snare.  When  they  see  an  eagle 
settle  down  to  his  food,  they  set  out, 
and  although  they  have  a  full  league  to 
climb  through  bushes  and  over  rocks, 
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the  bird  seldom  escapes  them.  The 
highly  picturesque  vicinity  of  Eblin- 
geu  is  disfigured,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
traveller  who  wanders  thither,  by  such 
unpleasiug  sights  as  a  putrid  goat 
hanging  from  a  tree  and  dangling  in 
the  wind ;  here  a  horse's  head,  par- 
tially picked,  and  there  a  half-eaten 
cat.  The  strength  of  this  kind  of 
eagle  is  very  considerable.  One  was 
known  to  fly  away  with  a  fox-trap, 
weighing  eight  pounds,  in  which  he 
had  been  caught.  But  a  more  power- 
ful and  formidable,  although  a  less  in- 
telligent and  kingly  bird,  is  the  lam- 
mergeier  or  vulture — the  condor  of 
European  mountains,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  feathered 
inhabitant  of  the  Alps.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chapters  relating  to  the 
chamois  and  chamois-hunters,  the  one 
allotted  to  the  vulture  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  Dr  Tschudi's  book.  Con- 
cerning this  largest  of  European  birds 
of  prey  naturalists  knew  little  until 
very  recently.  The  great  Buffon  him- 
self confounded  it  with  the  condor. 
The  Swiss  naturalist  Steinmiiller  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  good  account  of 
it  ;  others  followed,  and  extended 
their  researches  farther,  but  much  yet 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  In  the 
book  before  us  Dr  Tschudi  has  made 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  obscene  and  dangerous 
bird,  of  which  he  relates  numerous 
anecdotes,  partly  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  partly  derived  from  expe- 
rienced hunters  and  scientific  friends. 
We  will  give  the  cream  of  two  or  there 
pages. 

"The  internal  construction  of  this 
gigantic  bird  is  most  peculiar.  The 
muscles  of  the  breast  are  extraordin- 
arily large  and  strong;  the  long  bones, 
hollow  as  in  other  birds,  become  fill- 
ed, by  the  action  of  the  lungs,  with 
air,  which,  being  warm,  is  specifically 
lighter  than  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  facilitates  the  bird's  flight.  His 
digestive  organs  are  singularly  power- 
ful. His  acrid  gastric  juice  corrodes 
and  disposes  of  the  largest  bones. 
When  one  of  these  birds  is  killed, 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  astounds 
everybody.  Thus  in  one  vulture  was 
found  a  fox's  rib,  15  inches  long,  the 
entire  tail  of  a  fox,  the  hind  leg  of  a 
hare,  several  shoulder-blade  bones, 
and  a  ball  of  hair.  The  greatest  dis- 
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covery  of  this  kind,  however,  was  in 
the  stomach  of  a  vulture  killed  by  Dr 
Schinz :  it  contained  the  large  hip- 
bone of  a  cow,  a  chamois'  shin-bone 
6£  inches  long,  and  a  half-digested  rib 
of  the  same  animal,  numerous  smaller 
bones,  a  quantity  of  hair,  and  a  heath- 
cock's  claws.  The  gastric  juice  de- 
composes the  bones  by  strata  or  layers, 
so  as  to  get  from  them  the  nutritive 
gelatine,  whilst  the  dead  chalky  part 
passes  away.  By  this  organisation, 
Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  restricted 
the  mischief  the  vulture  might  other- 
wise do.  For  if  his  great  need  of 
nourishment  had  to  be  satisfied  by 
masses  of  flesh,  not  only  would  the 
bird  often  die  of  hunger,  but  he  would 
exterminate  all  the  game  in  the  upper 
Alps.  He  digests  the  thick  hoofs  of 
calves  and  cows ;  and  the  gastric  juice 
continues  its  operation  even  after 
death."  Thus,  in  a  vulture  shot  in  the 
act  of  devouring  a  fox,  and  opened 
three  days  afterwards,  the  fox's  head 
was  found  in  the  usual  state  of  diges- 
tive fermentation — a  remarkable  ex- 
ample, says  Dr  Tschudi,  of  indepen- 
dence of  action  between  heart  and 
stomach. 

The  habits  of  the  Alpine  vulture  are 
not  such  as  to  render  their  observa- 
tion an  easy  or  a  very  safe  occupation. 
In  the  morning  he  usually  flies  off  to 
the  place  where  he  last  found  a  meal, 
and,  suspending  himself  at  a  great 
height,  examines  his  hunting-ground. 
His  scent  and  sight  are  alike  excel- 
lent, and  he  detects  his  prey  a  league 
off.  Below  him  the  Alpine  animals 
graze  and  repose,  unsuspicious  of  the 
fatal  cloud  overhanging  them.  Sud- 
denly the  vulture  folds  his  wings,  and 
falls  like  a  shot  upon  his  victim.  If 
this  be  a  small  animal — a  dog,  a  lamb, 
a  badger,  a  hare — he  perhaps  carries 
it  off;  larger  prey  he  is  fain  to  devour 
upon  the  spot ;  for  this  bird's  strength 
lies  less  in  his  feet  and  claws  than  in 
his  wings  and  beak.  "  If  he  descries 
a  large  animal,  a  heavy  sheep,  an  old 
chamois  or  goat,  grazing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  precipice,  he  circles 
round  and  round  it,  trying  to  torment 
and  terrify  it,  until  it  runs  to  the  edge- 
of  the  precipice  ;  then  he  plumps  upon 
it  with  a  rushing  flight,  and  not  un- 
frequently  succeeds  in  knocking  it  over 
the  cliff.  He  flies  down  after  it,  and 
settles  upon  his  prey,  killed  by  thet 
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fall.  First  he  pecks  out  the  eyes,  then 
eats  the  entrails,  then  the  bones.  He 
crushes  the  skull  of  living  cats,  and 
bolts  them  at  a  mouthful.  He  has 
often  been  known  to  attempt  to  throw 
hunters  down  a  precipice,  when  he 
found  them  in  a  dangerous  position  on 
a  narrow  mountain-path  or  rocky  pro- 
montory; and  those  who  have  been 
thus  assailed  declare  that  the  rush, 
the  swiftness,  and  the  power  of  the 
enormous  pinions  are  almost  irresist- 
ible, even  by  a  man.  In  like  manner 
a  vulture  was  seen  to  attempt  to  throw 
an  ox  down  a  steep  cliff  close  to  which 
it  had  strayed.  The  bird  obstinately 
persisted  in  his  daring  attacks ;  but 
the  quadruped  was  not  easy  to  scare 
out  of  his  natural  tranquillity.  Lower- 
ing his  head,  he  planted  himself  firm- 
ly on  his  solid  legs  and  waited  quietly, 
until  the  vulture  became  satisfied  that 
the  case  was  hopeless." 

In  Piedmont,  the  country  people 
decoy  the  vulture  into  a  narrow  pit, 
by  means  of  a  roast  cat  or  some  other 
carrion.  He  eats  his  fill,  has  difficulty 
in  rising,  and  is  beaten  to  death  with 
sticks.  The  Indians  in  the  Andes  kill 
condors  by  dozens  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  is  hard  to  get  near  enough  to 
the  vulture  to  shoot  him :  he  is  caught 
in  fox- traps ;  and  there  is  a  price  upon 
his  head  in  Switzerland.  In  the 
Grisons,  the  successful  hunter  carries 
his  prize  from  house  to  house,  to  claim 
reward,  and  the  peasants  are  gener- 
ally willing  to  bestow  a  little  wool  and 
many  thanks  upon  the  captor  of  the 
sheep-destroyer.  Now  and  then  the 
vulture  catches  a  Tartar.  Dr  Tschudi 
tells  an  instance  of  this,  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Near  Alpnach,  in  Unter- 
walden,  hard  by  the  place  called  the 
Dragon's  Hole,  a  vulture  picked  up  a 
fox  and  flew  away  with  it.  But  Rey- 
nard managed  to  seize  the  spoiler  by 
the  neck,  and  bit  it  right  through. 
The  bird  came  tumbling  dead  to  the 
ground,  and  the  foxjimped  away,  after 
an  aerial  excursion"  he  was  not  likely 
soon  to  forget.  One  has  heard  of 
weasels  playing  a  similar  trick  to 
hawks ;  but  a  fight  in  the  air  between 
a  full-grown  fox  and  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird  of  prey  must  be  a  sight 
worth  seeing. 

Dr  Tschudi  relates  several  instances 
of  children  being  carried  off  by  vul- 
tures, and  one  of  the  almost  miracu- 
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lous  recovery  of  a  little  girl  thus  ab- 
ducted, and  who  thereafter  went  by 
the  name  of  Geier-Anne.  The  re- 
markable event  was  noted  in  the 
church-register  of  the  village  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  near  which  it  oc- 
curred, and  its  heroine  was  alive  a 
few  years  ago.  The  only  case  in  which 
the  vulture  will  fight,  to  the  very 
death,  against  adult  men,  is  when 
these  attempt  to  rob  its  nest.  Thus, 
one  day,  in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  a 
resin-gatherer  saw  a  nest  high  up  in 
the  rocks,  climbed  to  it  with  prodi- 
gious labour,  found  two  young  fledged 
vultures  (breakfasting  on  a  squirrel, 
which  they  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  skin),  tied  their  feet,  threw  them 
over  his  shoulder,  and  had  begun  his 
descent,  when  the  young  birds'  cries 
brought  back  the  old  ones,  who  fu- 
riously attacked  him.  It  was  only  by 
continually  swinging  his  axe  round 
his  head  that  he  kept  them  off;  and 
they  continued  to  follow  and  rage 
around  him  till  he  reached  the  village 
of  Schwanden,  four  leagues  off.  "  The 
celebrated  chamois-hunter,  Joseph 
Scherrer,  of  Ammon,  on  the  Wallen- 
see,  once  climbed,  barefoot  and  with 
a  gun  on  his  back,  to  a  nest  in  which 
he  suspected  there  were  young.  Be- 
fore he  reached  it,  the  male  eagle  flew 
by  and  was  shot.  Scherrer  reloaded 
and  continued  his  ascent.  But  on 
reaching  the  nest  the  female  bird  fell 
furiously  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hips  with  her  claws,  endeavoured  to 
hurl  him  from  the  rock,  and  dealt  him 
severe  blows  with  her  beak.  The 
man's  position  was  desperate.  He 
was  compelled  to  cling  with  all  his 
strength  to  the  precipice,  and  could 
not  use  his  gun.  His  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  saved  him.  With 
one  hand  he  directed  the  muzzle  of 
his  weapon  against  the  breast  of  the 
bird  that  grappled  him,  and  with 
his  naked  toe  he  cocked  the  piece  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  eagle  fell 
dead  amongst  the  rocks.  For  the  two 
old  and  the  two  young  birds  the  hun- 
ter received  five  florins  and  a-half  re- 
ward ;  but  he  kept  the  deep  scars  upon 
his  arm  as  long  as  he  lived. 

"  Quite  as  frightful  was  the  position 
of  a  Sardinian,  who  went  with  two  of 
his  brothers  to  rob  a  vulture's  nest  in 
the  mountains  of  Eglesias.  His  com- 
panions let  him  down  by  a  rope,  as  is 
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often  done  in  our  country,  to  get  at 
places  inaccessible  by  climbing.  Sus- 
pended over  a  tremendous  precipice, 
he  took  the  young  birds  from  the  nest. 
At  that  moment  the  two  old  ones 
attacked  him  like  furies.  The  young 
Sardinian  had  a  sword,  and  kept  them 
off  by  unceasingly  brandishing  it  round 
his  head.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  violent 
shaking  of  the  rope,  and  perceived,  to 
his  horror,  that,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
defence,  he  had  cut  it  three  parts 
through.  Each  moment  he  expected 
the  remaining  strands  to  sever  ;  each 
movement  he  made  might  hurl  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  He  was  slowly 
and  cautiously  drawn  up  and  rescued." 

These  striking  anecdotes  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  extremely  curious  account 
of  the  habits  of  a  vulture  captured  when 
full  grown  (young  birds  are  easily  rear- 
ed and  tamed),  by  the  Swiss  Professor 
Scheitlin,  and  kept  in  a  room  until  his 
death.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  Swiss 
birds  for  the  Swiss  beasts,  if  we  are  to 
say  anything  about  the  latter,  which, 
although  fewer  in  number,  occupy  very 
considerable  space  in  the  doctor's  book. 

"  Upon  the  whole,"  says  DrTschudi, 
"  our  country,  and  especially  our  be- 
loved mountain-land,  seems  by  no 
means  unfavourable  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  mammalia — great  forests,  ex- 
tensive wastes,  almost  inaccessible 
mountain  -  districts — but  on  nearer 
examination  their  advantage  greatly 
dwindles.  Everywhere  cultivation 
strides  victoriously  forward ;  our  woods 
are  thinned  and  frequented ;  the  herd 
and  the  hunter  intrude  into  the  wild 
mountain- valleys!"  And  the  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  seems  disposed  to 
lament  such  cultivation  and  intrusion. 
He  has  rambled  in  Alpine  solitude  and 
Peruvian  punas,  until  he  has  acquired 
somewhat  of  the  feeling  with  which 
Cooper's  Pioneer  beheld  law  and 
ploughshares  encroaching  upon  his  be- 
loved forest,  where  the  only  law  and 
the  best  breadwinner  had  long  been  a 
long  rifle  and  a  sure  aim.  "Where  man 
comes  tormenting  (mit  seiner  Qwa/)," 
says  the  worthy  Tschudi,  whom  we 
expect  to  hear  of  next  from  the  Far 
West,  if  Californian  discoveries  have 
not  made  that  too  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous a  country  for  him,  "  not  only 
does  nature  cease  to  breed  new  ani- 
mals, but  those  long  since  bred  dimi- 
nish and  disappear Onco  the 
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beaver  built  his  wonderful  dwelling 
upon  our  rivers ;  the  wild  ox  stamped 
down  the  bushes  in  our  woods;  the 
wild  boar  grubbed  holes  at  the  foot  of 
our  venerable  oaks.  Every  trace  of 
these  animals  has  disappeared.  But 
a  century  since,  the  fallow-deer  was 
a  native  of  our  forests.  How  seldom 
now  does  a  wild  boar  make  its  way 
hither  from  Alsatia,  affording  a  noble 
mark  to  our  rifle-bullets ;  how  rarely 
does  one  hear  that  a  hunted  stag,  hard 
beset  in  the  Black  Forest,  has  swam 
the  Rhine,  and  shown  himself  in  our 
woods !  On  the  other  hand,  not  all 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  have 
rid  us  of  dangerous  beasts  of  prey, 
and  for  scores  of  years  to  come,  al- 
though we  may  lessen  their  numbers, 
we  shall  not  succeed  in  exterminat- 
ing them.  The  mountains  favour  and 
shelter  them,  and  our  lynxes,  bears, 
and  wolves  will  long  continue  their 
nocturnal  expeditions  through  the 
Alps,  whilst  in  adjacent  Germany  they 
have  for  many  years  been  extermi- 
nated." Although  cherishing  succu- 
lent and  savoury  reminiscences  of  the 
rich  black  meat — a  sort  of  pig- venison 
— on  which  we  have  so  often  ban- 
queted when  abiding  hard  by  the 
forests  of  "  adjacent  Germany,"  we 
still  must  question  the  desirableness 
of  wild  boars  as  habitual  residents  in 
an  agricultural  country,  or  even  as 
casual  .visitors  from  neighbouring 
mountains.  Dr  Tschudi  has  drawn 
quite  a  Druidical  picture  of  Tusky 
rooting  at  the  foot  of  oaks  which  were 
probably  already  saplings  in  days 
when  bread  was  hardly  deemed  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  when  robber- 
knights  washed  down  with  quarts  of 
Rhenish  the  meat  they  that  morning 
had  speared.  Doubtless  these  were 
fine  carnivorous  times,  and  if  a  hus- 
bandman dared  complain  of  ravaged 
fields,  the  whip — perhaps  the  halter — 
was  ready  for  the  scurvy  knave.  But 
we  would  beg  Dr  Tschudi  to  descend 
from  the  mountain's  summit  into  the 
valley  below,  and  to  inquire  the  wine 
and  corn  grower's  private  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  wild  pigs.  We  are  con- 
vinced it  would  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  total  extermination  of  an  ani- 
mal which,  although  not  quite  as  dan- 
gerous to  man  as  some  of  the  ferocious 
quadrupeds  so  prettily  designed  upon 
the  ornamental  cover  of  the  doctor's 
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book,  is  about  as  bad  an  enemy  as  the 
farmer  can  have.  As  to  bears,  wild- 
eats,  and  the  other  Carnivora,  whose 
permanence  in  the  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland the  doctor  deplores,  it  is  not 
likely  they  will  ever  be  entirely  got 
rid  of;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  dam- 
age they  do  is  decidedly  inconsider- 
able, and  their  descent  into  the  plain 
of  rare  occurrence.  One  might  cer- 
tainly encounter  pleasanter-  looking 
creatures  in  a  morning's  walk  than 
this  flat-headed,  big-clawed  lynx,  that 
snarls  so  fiercely  at  a  bear,  covetous 
of  the  chamois  Bruin  holds  beneath 
his  paw ;  or  than  the  fierce  wild-cat — 
no  bad  imitation  of  a  panther — 
which,  when  assailed,  makes  such  good 
fight  against  dog  and  man.  This  beast 
loves  to  lie  all  day  upon  the  bough  of 
a  tree,  whence  she  springs  upon  her 
prey :  there  the  hunter  often  spies 
her,  and  then,  if  he  chooses  to  meddle 
with  her,  he  does  well  to  take  good 
aim.  If  she  be  but  wounded,  down 
she  comes,  foaming  and  snorting,  with 
a  high  back  and  a  perpendicular  tail, 
and  springs  upon  her  assailant.  "  She 
strikes  her  sharp  claws  so  deep  into 
the  flesh,  especially  on  the  breast,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  tear  her  off,  and 
such  wounds  are  hard  to  heal.  She 
fears  dogs  so  little,  that  she  often, 
before  perceiving  the  hunter,  comes 
down  from  the  tree  to  encounter  them. 
Then  terrible  fights  ensue.  The  furi- 
ous cat  tears  deep  rents  with  her  claws, 
aiming  by  preference  at  the  dog's  eyes, 
and  defends  herself  with  ferocious 
obstinacy,  so  long  as  a  spark  of  her 
very  tenacious  life  remains.  Thus  did 
a  wild-cat,  one  day  in  the  Jura,  con- 
tend victoriously  with  three  dogs.  She 
struck  her  claws  deep  into  the  nose  of 
two  of  them,  and  her  teeth  firmly  into 
the  throat  of  the  third — a  mode  of 
defence  evincing  not  only  prodigious 
courage  and  inconceivable  dexterity, 
but  also  great  sagacity,  since  only  in 
that  manner  could  she  avoid  being 
bitten  by  the  dogs.  The  hunter  hur- 
ried up,  and,  by  a  shot  through  the 
body,  killed  her,  and  rescued  his  dogs, 
whom  she  otherwise  would  assuredly 
have  defeated.  This  really  formid- 
able beast  is  getting  daily  scarcer  in 
Switzerland,  but  is  said  to  be  still 
pretty  common  in  the  Black  Forest, 
where  Dr  Tschudi  recently  saw  a  very 
fine  specimen,  weighing  upwards  of 


sixteen  pounds.  Thelynx— still  found, 
although  rarely,  in  various  of  the 
Alpine  regions  of  Switzerland  (where 
he  abides,  not  from  any  particular 
love  of  a  cool  temperature,  but  to  avoid 
the  persecution  he  is  exposed  to  on 
descending  towards  the  plain) — attains 
a  much  larger  size,  weighing  from  thirty 
to  sixty  pounds,  and  standing  two  and 
a  half  feet  high.  He  is  peculiar  in  his 
feeding,  and  wasteful  in  his  ways — 
not  a  large  eater,  but  very  partial  to 
warm  fresh  blood.  u  When  he  falls 
in  with  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats,  he 
creeps  up  to  them,  writhing  like  a 
snake^  upon  his  belly,  and  suddenly 
springs  upon  the  back  of  a  victim, 
bites  it  in  the  nape,  or  through  an 
artery,  and  so  kills  it  instantly.  After 
lapping  the  blood,  he  tears  open  the 
animal's  belly,  eats  the  entrails  and  a 
little  from  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, and  leaves  the  rest.  It  is  not 
proved  that  he  hides  the  remains  of 
his  repast;  at  least  such  is  not  the 
case  in  our  Alps.  His  peculiar  man- 
ner of  tearing  his  prey  leaves  the 
shepherds  no  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  lynx  that  has  diminished 
their  flock.  He  not  unfrequently  kills 
three  or  four  sheep  or  goats  at  one 
onslaught,  and  when  very  hungry  will 
attack  calves  and  cows.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1814,  three  or  four  lynxes 
killed  more  than  160  sheep  and  goats 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Simmenthal." 
If,  however,  the  lynx  can  get  enough 
game,  he  keeps  to  it,  and  seems  averse 
to  betray  his  presence  by  preying  on 
tame  animals.  The  chamois  is  his 
favourite  meat,  but  difficult  to  catch, 
even  when  he  lies  in  ambush  for  them 
at  their  salt  licks  and  places  of  passage. 
So  he  puts  up  with  badgers  and  mar- 
mots, hares,  heathcocks,  and  other 
large  birds,  and,  when  driven  to  straits, 
condescends  even  to  squirrels  and  mice. 
In  the  winter,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
venture  down  amongst  the  hills  and 
into  the  valleys,  his  plan  is  to  burrow 
a  way  underground  into  the  stables 
where  the  flocks  are  kept;  and  Dr 
Tschudi  relates  that  upon  one  occasion 
a  sturdy  he-goat,  noting  the  arrival  of 
the  subterranean  foe,  dealt  him,  just 
as  he  got  his  head  out  of  the  ground, 
such  severe  blows  that  the  robber  lay 
dead  in  his  mine. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  animal, 
there  is  no  regular  lynx-hunting  m 
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Switzerland,  and  before  a  lynx's  pre- 
sence is  discovered  by  his  ravages,  he 
is  usually  far  enough  away,  and,  if 
pursued,  quits  the  neighbourhood  alto- 
gether. If  a  hunter  comes  upon  him 
by  accident,  he  does  not  run  away, 
but  lies  quietly  on  his  branch,  gazing 
fixedly  at  the  man,  and  is  easily  shot. 
"If  the  hunter  be  unarmed,  he  has 
only  to  stick  up  part  of  his  clothes, 
and  to  leave  them  there  whilst  he  goes 
home  to  fetch  his  gun.  The  lynx 
continues  to  stare  at  the  clothes  until 
his  return.  "  Like  the  wild-cat,  if  the 
lynx  is  only  wounded,  he  springs  upon 
the  hunter,  and  bites  savagely.  Some- 
times, however,  his  attack  is  made 
upon  the  dog,  and  the  man  gets  time 
for  a  second  shot.  This  fierce  beast 
is  more  than  a  match  for  two  or  three 
ordinary  hounds.  In  various  Swiss 
cantons,  high  rewards  are  paid  by  the 
authorities  for  a  lynx's  head  :  in  Fri- 
burg,  125  Swiss  francs ;  in  Glarus, 
15  florins ;  in  Tessin,  a  louis-d'or. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  all  countries 
where  forest  and  mountain  abound, 
where  living  is  cheap,  and  where  any 
man  may  acquire,  by  a  payment  so 
trifling  as  to  be  almost  nominal,  the 
right  to  carry  rifle  or  fowling-piece, 
the  usual  consequences  ensue.  The 
game  becomes  scarcer  every  year,  and 
the  labouring  classes  are  tempted  to 
idleness  and  evil  courses.  It  is 
lighter  work  and  pleasanter  pastime 
to  brush  the  morning  gossamer  from 
the  grass  with  gun  on  shoulder  and 
game-bag  on  hip,  than  to  drive  cattle 
to  pasture,  or  urge  the  plough  along 
the  stubborn  furrow.  So  thinks  many 
a  stout  Switzer,  and  quits  the  paths  of 
honest  industry  for  the  hunter's  pre- 
carious and  unprofitable  trade.  In 
the  chapter  he  devotes  to  squirrels 
and  mountain  hares,  Dr  Tschudi  di- 
gresses to  lecture  his  countrymen  on 
this  score.  "  When  the  hopeful  young 
woodman,"  he  says,  "  has  achieved 
his  first  heroic  deed,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  small-shot, 
has  picked  off,rat  five  paces  distance, 
a  brace  of  sparrows  from  the  heavy- 
laden  cherry-tree,  he  cleans  his  gun 
with  unusual  care,  lays  aside,  half-ex- 
ultiugly  and  half-contemptuously,  the 
fragments  of  his  small  victims,  and 
muses  on  better  booty.  He  has 
visions  of  a  stray  lynx  or  a  fat  cha- 
mois fallingbefore  his  unerring  barrels, 
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and  makes  preparations  to  start  for 
the  mountains  early  upon  the  next 
Sunday  morning,  confident  of  bring- 
ing home  at  least  a  hare  or  a  squirrel. 
Often,  when  in  the  valley  the  clear 
church-bells  resound  from  village  to 
village,  and  the  Sabbath  morn,  fresh 
with  dew  and  bright  with  blossoms, 
extends  its  hallowed  peacefulness  over 
the  hearts  of  men  weary  of  working 
days,  a  rolling  file-fire  is  heard  in 
the  woods,  directed  at  the  tapping 
woodpecker,  the  melodious  thrush, 
the  gracefully  sportive  squirrel — a 
heathenish  battue  against  His  cheerful 
creatures,  which  can  hardly  be  very 
pleasing  to  God  Almighty.  It  is  a 
real  pity  and  a  shame  for  the  long- 
legged  fools,  who  know  not  how  bet- 
ter to  employ  the  Lord's  Day  than  in 
this  bloody  sport,  in  which  is  display- 
ed neither  bravery  nor  woodcraft,  but 
mere  idleness  and  cruelty."  After 
which  very  proper  animadversion  upon 
the  wanton  bloodthirstiness  of  his 
younger  countrymen,  the  worthy 
doctor  makes  us  acquainted  with 
sundry  curious  facts  in  natural  history 
and  peculiarities  of  Swiss  sport ;  tell- 
ing us  that  squirrels  are  great  lovers 
of  truffles,  hunt  for  them  by  scent,  dig 
them  up  and  devour  them — a  proof  of 
refined  taste,  which  will  cause  us  to 
look  henceforward  with  much  increased 
respect  upon  that  harmless  and  rota- 
tory quadruped — the  ape,as  Dr  Tschudi 
calls  it,  of  European  woods.  Two 
pages  farther  on,  we  find  described  a 
most  barbarous  mode  of  extracting 
that  poor  old  grey  hermit,  the  badger, 
from  the  depths  of  his  earth.  In  the 
canton  of  Glarus  badgers  are  drawn 
like  corks — with  a  screw.  A  long 
pole,  having  a  sort  of  double  cork- 
screw affixed  to  its  extremity,  is 
thrust  into  the  den,  whose  unfortunate 
tenant  is  dragged  slowly  out  and 
knocked  on  the  head,  for  the  sake  of 
hide,  hair,  fat,  and  flesh,  all  of  which 
are  made  profitable  in  Switzerland ; 
the  meat  being  excellent  pork.  Fox 
flesh,  as  we  learn  with  some  sur- 
prise— in  the  course  of  a  most  amus- 
ing chapter  devoted  to  the  tricks 
and  stratagems  of  the  Alpine  foxes, 
whose  wits  are  evidently  sharpened 
by  the  keenness  of  the  atmosphere — 
is  very  goodfood,  if  sufficiently  washed 
and  properly  prepared.  Then  we 
coine  to  the  otter.  Who  does  not 
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remember  Isaac  Walton's  brief  but 


[Nov. 


animated  description  of  an  otter- hunt, 
in  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  "  that 
meadow,  chequered  with  water-lilies 
and  lady-smocks,"  and  his  "  pleasant 
question"  to  the  huntsman,  whether 
he  hunts  a  beast  or  a  fish?— a  question 
resolved  by  Dr  Tschudi,  so  far  as  the 
custom  of  the  Swiss  Catholic  cantons 
may  be  said  to  settle  it,  for  there  it  is 
eaten  in  fast-time  as  fish.  "I  am 
glad  these  otters  were  killed,"  said 
Walton,  and,  as  a  lover  of  the  angle, 
well  he  might  be,  for  Dr  Tschudi 
positively  affirms  that,  in  the  shallow 
mountain-streams,  a  single  otter  kills 
many  dozen  trouts  in  a  night.  But  it 
is  time  to  turn  from  animals  whose 
habits  we  have  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving in  our  own  country,  to  one 
peculiar  to  the  land  to  which  the  vol- 
ume before  us  refers. 

The  chamois — the  reindeer  of  the 
Alps,  as  Dr  Tschudi  calls  it — is  the 
animal  of  all  others  that  is  most  com- 
pletely and  popularly  identified  with 
the  Swiss  mountains,  whose  cliffs  and 
crags  not  a  traveller  approaches  with- 
out straining  his  eyes  in  quest  of  its 
graceful  form.  He  strains  them,  most 
often,  in  vain — unless,  indeed,  he  has 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  steadiness 
of  his  head,  and  the  sureness  of  his 
foot,  to  accept  the  practical  hunter's 
guidance,  and  ascend  amidst  the  gla- 
ciers and  precipices  which  are  the 
home  of  the  Alpine  antelope.  Even 
then  he  may  wander  long  before  get- 
ting sight  of  a  herd.  They  are  believed 
by  many  to  be  much  less  numerous 
than  is  really  the  case,  because  even 
summer  travellers  see  little  or  nothing 
of  them.  One  may  repeatedly  visit 


hunting-grounds  in  which  a  score  of 
head  or  more  are  known  constantly  to 
dwell,  and  see  not  one.  They  lie  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  behind 
stones  and  bushes,  and  are  difficult  to 
detect.  In  wooded  districts,  they 
conceal  themselves  in  great  herds  in 
the  innermost  depths  of  the  forest. 
Dr  Tschudi  denies  that  there  are  any 
grounds  for  the  apprehensions  that 
have  been  expressed  of  their  approach- 
ing extinction,  and  believes  that  as 
long  as  the  Alps  stand  they  will  shel- 
ter chamois.  The  nature  of  their  re- 
treats and  favourite  haunts,  the  perils 
of  the  chase,  its  unprofitable  nature, 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
game-laws,  which  restrict  chamois- 
hunting  to  the  twelve  weeks  comprised 
between  the  1st  September  and  the 
25th  November,*  combine  to  persuade 
him  that  sooner  might  hares,  foxes, 
and  martens,  dwellers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  man,  become  extinct, 
than  the  keen-scented,  wary,  and  ex- 
traordinarily agile  animal,  whose  hun- 
ter risks  his  neck  every  time  that  he 
goes  in  its  pursuit. 

"There — where  that  good  climber, 
the  Alpine  goat,  dares  not  ascend,  on 
the  most  inaccessible  grass  plots  of  the 
steepest  peaks,  on  the  narrow  stripes 
of  turf,  scarcely  a  foot  wide,  which 
run  like  ribbons  from  cliff  to  cliff— the 
chamois  comfortably  grazes,  getting 
fat  upon  the  scanty  but  strong  and 
nourishing  vegetation  of  the  Alps, 
until  in  autumn  he  weighs  sixty,  eighty, 
and  even  a  hundred  pounds.  An  in- 
stance is  known  to  us  when  a  Glarus 
hunter  shot  a  beast  that  weighed  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.  It 
was  the  great "  Kufelibock,"  long  cele- 


*  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  (tide  TSCHUDI,  p.  365), 
but  probably  the  regulation  is  not  common  to  all  the  cantons ;  for  at  page  372  we 
find  a  friend  of  the  doctor's  chamois-hunting  in  the  Grisons  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
meeting  professional  chamois-hunters  out  after  game.  The  following  passage  is 
worth  quoting  :  "  In  the  canton  of  Glarus  the  chamois  has  possessed,  for  many  cen- 
turies, a  free  and  protected  refuge.  The  ordinances  that  the  valleys  and  mountains 
situated  between  the  Linth  and  the  Sernf,  as  far  as  Frugmatt,  should  be  'free  moun- 
tains '  for  chamois  and  all  Alpine  game,  and  that  no  one  should  shoot,  or  even  carry 
a  gun  within  those  limits,  date  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century.  At  times  other 
mountain  districts  have  been  in  a  like  manner  protected,  and  the  game  greatly  in- 
creased. Eight  sworn  hunters,  appointed  by  the  authorities,  had  orders  to  shoot,  in 
the  '  free  mountains  '  between  Jacobi  and  Martini,  two  chamois  for  every  citizen  of 
the  canton  who  got  married  at  that  time,  one  chamois  annually  for  the  landammann, 
two  for  the  burgomaster  of  Zurich,  &c.  With  these  exceptions,  they  were  forbidden 
to  shoot  a  single  head  of  game  in  the  fence-districts.  In  modern  times,  these  whole- 
some regulations  have  ceased  to  be  enforced.  The  canton  of  St  Gall  also  possesses, 
in.  our  day,  preserved  districts." — TSCHUDI,  p.  350-1. 
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brated  in  those  mountains,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  low  down  towards  the  valley, 
mocking  all  the  efforts  of  the  hunters, 
until  at  last  the  cunning  Bla'si  proved 
more  than  his  match." 

Besides  the  hunter's  bullets,  the 
bear,  and  the  lynx,  the  chamois  has  to 
fear  birds  of  prey  (at  least  when  it  is 
young,  and  even  when  it  is  old,  if  the 
geier  catches  it  in  some  convenient 
spot  for  throwing  it  over  a  precipice) ; 
and  it  sometimes — but  this  is  only  a 
very  occasional  occurrence — gets  its 
horns  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  fir  trees,  when  cropping 
from  them  in  winter  the  long  green 
lichens,  remains  hanging  there,  and 
starves.  Dr  Tschudi  once  found  a 
skeleton  of  a  chamois  that  had  thus 
perished,  in  an  erect  attitude.  Ex- 
cepting under  such  circumstances,  he 
does  not  believe  that  chamois  die  of 
hunger,  although  a  Bernese  hunter  told 
him  that  he  had  once,  in  the  spring, 
found,  under  a  great  fir-tree,  the 
bodies  of  five,  which  had  been  snowed 
up  and  starved.  They  had  eaten  all 
the  leaves  and  bark  within  their  reach, 
but  the  snow  had  lasted  longer  than 
the  provender.  An  avalanche  some- 
times sweeps  away  a  whole  herd ;  and 
loose  stones,  which  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer are  constantly  falling  from  the 
heights,  take  their  proportion  of  vic- 
tims. Finally,  it  now  and  then  hap- 
pens— but  this  is  very  rare — that  a 
chamois,  pursued  by  the  hunter,  leaps 
upon  some  ledge  or  pinnacle,  whence 
it  is  impossible  for  it  either  to  advance 
or  retreat.  In  such  cases,  the  cour- 
ageous animal  does  not  stand  helpless 
and  hopeless— like  goats,  which  often 
remain  in  such  a  position  until  their 
herd  rescues  them  at  risk  of  his  own 
life — but  dares  a  desperate  leap  at  the 
nearest  landing-place,  and  is  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  ravine.  A  chamois 
clears,  without  hesitation,  a  chasm 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  wide,  and 
leaps  with  impunity  down  a  height  of 
twenty-four  feet. 

Chamois-hunting,  once  an  imperial 
sport  in  the  Tyrol,  is  rather  too  dan- 
gerous and  fatiguing  for  gentlemen 
sportsmen  of  the  present  day,  and  is 
not  very  often  followed  in  Switzer- 
land by  any  but  poor  men,  who, 
adopting  the  pursuit  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  soon  become  enthusiastically 


addicted  to  it.  They  are  usually 
tough,  hardy,  sober  people,  sharp- 
sighted,  able  to  look  down  a  thousand 
feet  of  precipice  without  feeling  dizzy, 
daring,  and  especially  cool,  and  pos- 
sessed of  good  lungs  and  iron  muscles. 
They  need  to  be  first-rate  shots,  and 
better  climbers  than  any  mountain 
goat ;  for  the  goat  is  free  and  unen- 
cumbered in  its  movements,  whilst 
the  hunter  is  loaded  with  gun,  provi- 
sions, and  ammunition,  and  often,  on 
his  return  from  the  chase,  with  a 
couple  of  chamois  weighing  something 
like  a  hundredweight  and  a  half.  He 
disembowels  them,  ties  their  hind  legs 
together,  and  slings  them  over  his 
head  in  such  a  manner  that  their  feet 
lie  forward  upon  his  forehead,  and 
their  hind  quarters  rest  against  his 
shoulders.  Thus  burthened,  he  per- 
forms leagues  over  the  most  perilous 
paths.  The  profits  of  the  severe  la- 
bour and  hourly  risk  are  wretchedly 
small.  The  chamois,  when  shot,  is 
worth  but  from  three  to  six  dollars ; 
the  meat  is  sold  at  fivepence  to  seven- 
pence  a  pound;  the  skin  for  from 
seven  to  fourteen  shillings ;  the  horns 
fetch  a  florin.  Now  and  then  a  hunter 
accumulates  what  may  be  considered 
a  large  fortune  in  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains ;  but  this  is  only  by  dint  of  rigid 
economy.  These  men  are  very  tem- 
perate, and  seldom  touch  wine.  Thus 
did  David  Zwicky,  a  renowned  cha- 
mois-hunter in  the  canton  of  Glarus, 
leave,  at  his  death  (a  violent  one, 
like  that  of  most  of  those  Helvetian 
Nimrods),  seven  thousand  florins  and 
twelve  fowling-pieces.  This,  however, 
was  a  rare  instance.  It  is  less  the  gain 
than  the  excitement  that  fetters  the 
hunter  to  his  hazardous  trade.  How 
eagerly  he  pursues  it  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  anecdote :  "  A 
hunter,  who  had  his  leg  amputated  at 
Zurich,  sent  to  his  surgeon,  two  years 
later,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  the  half 
of  a  chamois  he  himself  had  shot,  ob- 
serving, at  the  same  time,  that  the 
sport  was  not  so  good,  now  that  he 
had  a  wooden  leg,  but  that  he  hoped 
still  to  knock  over  many  a  chamois. 
At  the  time  of  the  amputation  this  man 
was  seventy -one  years  of  age"  A 
strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
healthfulness  of  mountain  air,  frugal 
fare,  and  hard  exercise. 
Dr  Tschudi  devotes  a  chapter  to  a 
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selection  from  the  most  authentic  of 
the  innumerable  tales  current  in  Swit- 
zerland concerning  chamois-hunters' 
perils  and  adventures.  He  receives 
most  of  such  stories  with  caution,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  repetition,  they 
are  apt  to  become  interwoven  with 
romance — the  more  so,  as  the  heroes 
of  many  of  them  did  not  survive  to 
tell  their  own  tale.  "  An  abbot  of  Eii- 
gelberg  considered  himself  fortunate 
when  he  did  not  lose  in  one  year  more 
than  five  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  val- 
ley —  killed  while  chamois-hunting  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  every  year 
claims  more  than  one  or  two  victims. 
Before  the  end  of  October  1852,  three 
Swiss  chamois-hunters  had  lost  their 
lives — amongst  them  Hans  Laumer, 
the  well-known  guide,  who  fell  off  the 
Jungfrau  over  a  precipice  two  thou- 
sand feet  deep."  Dr  Tschudi  assures 
his  readers  that  they  may  rely  on  the 
truth  of  the  sketches  of  celebrated 
hunters,  with  which  he  pleasantly 
fills  a  section  of  his  second  circle. 
The  most  striking  of  these  sketches, 
whose  incidents  were  supplied  to  the 
doctor  by  an  eyewitness  —  a  friend 
and  brother  naturalist  —  relates  to 
Colani,  the  most  famous  chamois- 
hunter  of  the  present  century,  who 
dwelt  above  the  village  of  Pontresiua, 
not  far  from  the  Reseggio  glacier  and 
from  the  colossal  Bernina,  in  the 
south-eastern  nook  of  the  Grisons 
that  borders  upon  Lombardy  and  the 
Tyrol.  This  Colani  was  a  desperate 
bandit,  who  had  attained  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  many  square  leagues  of 
mountain,  and  suffered  none  to  en- 
croach upon  his  hunting-ground.  He 
had  a  sort  of  Far- West  morality,  by 
which  he  perfectly  justified  himself  in 
planting  a  bullet  in  the  body  of  any 
intruder  on  his  usurped  domain.  In 
the  mountains  near  his  cottage  he  had 
about  two  hundred  half-tame  chamois, 
ivhich  he  calculated  to  yield  him  an- 
nually sixty  young  ones,  and  of  which 
lie  annually  shot  a  like  number  of  old 
bucks.  It  was  very  unsafe  to  carry 
a  gun  over  his  ground.  The  story 
went  that  a  room  in  his  house  was 
adorned  exclusively  with  the  arms 
and  equipments  of  the  strange  hun- 
ters he  had  shot  (mostly  Tyrolese);  and 
the  people  of  Bevers  arid  Campogask 
believed  he  had  thirty  men's  lives 
upon  his  soul,  which  nobody  doubted 
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would  ultimately  become  the  property 
of  the  Evil  One.  Dr  Tschudi  does 
not  attempt  to  decide  how  much  or 
how  little  of  these  reports  was  true, 
contenting  himself  with  remarking 
that  in  a  more  extensive  circle  Colani 
was  much  esteemed,  and  that  his  re- 
latives were  of  the  best  repute ;  but 
he  was  choleric,  and  violent  almost  to 
madness  when  in  anger.  He  dwelt  in 
his  mountain  retreat  like  some  dread- 
ed chieftain,  and  seemed  to  stand,  m 
a  manner,  above  the  law.  He  way- 
laid a  physician,  who  had  summoned 
him  before  a  tribunal  on  a  charge  of 
illegal  practice  of  medicine,  and  dealfe 
him  a  blow  in  the  face  with  his  fist 
which  smashed  his  spectacles  and  left 
him  senseless. 

"  The  well-known  naturalist,  Dr 
Lenz,  hunted  in  the  year  1837  with 
Colani,  and  has  communicated  to  us 
an  authentic  account  of  the  last  ex- 
pedition of  the  prince  of  hunters ;  an 
account  highly  characteristic  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  hun- 
ters' life  in  that  wildest  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. Accompanied  by  his  friend, 
A.  von  Planta,  Dr  Lenz  called  upon 
Colani,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  go  out  with  him  chamois-hunting, 
promising  him  two  dollars  for  every 
day  they  were  out,  the  same  sum  for 
every  chamois  he  shot  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  four  dollars  and  the  game 
for  every  one  they  themselves  should 
shoot.  The  hunter  accepted  the  offer. 
He  was  then  a  man  of  sixty -six, 
broad-shouldered,  sturdy,  deep-breast- 
ed, with  rather  a  long  face,  a  dark  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  an  aquiline  nose, 
and  brown,  bold,  wary  eyes,  whose 
expression  betrayed  his  passionate 
character.  He  lived  on  bread,  milk, 
and  whey.  Before  or  during  the  hunt- 
ing-time he  never  drank  wine.  The 
meat  of  chamois  and  marmots  was 
his  favourite  food.  He  spoke  Italian, 
German,  and  French,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  sun-dials,  sur- 
gical bandages,  and  fire-arms.  He 
domineered  over  his  neighbours  with 
very  little  ceremony.  They  must  let 
his  two  tame  chamois  feed  in  their 
gardens,  and  when  a  woman  would 
not  submit  to  this,  and  poisoned  the 
animals— she  very  soon  died,  Colaui 
was  accustomed  smilingly  to  relate. 

"  In  vain  had  Dr  Lenz  and  Planta 
been  warned  not  to  have  anything  to. 
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do  with  Colani.  Their  desire  for 
sport  was  too  strong,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  accompanying  him  too  allur- 
ing. They  started  the  next  morning 
• — a  store  of  salt,  and  of  smoked  cha- 
mois and  marmot  meat,  in  the  hun- 
ter's game-bag.  They  had  gone  but 
a  short  way,  when,  in  a  deep  ravine, 
closed  in  rear  by  the  Reseggio  glacier, 
they  came  upon  five  chamois,  and  the 
friends  were  about  to  open  the  cam- 
paign, when  Colani  said :  '  All  very 
fine,  but  this  is  my  salt-lick,  where  I 
allow  no  chamois  to  be  shot.'  Then 
he  desired  to  see  '  whether  the  gentle- 
men could  shoot,'  and  placed  a  stone, 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  as  a 
mark,  which  both  hit." 

Despising  the  marmots  that  darted 
about  amongst  the  rocks,  the  party 
-continued  their  ascent  of  the  vast  ice- 
field, occasionally  catching  sight  of 
large  and  small  herds  of  chamois, 
until,  after  an  hour's  further  march, 
they  came  upon  a  group  of  thirteen, 
grazing  on  a  bit  of  turf  hard  by  the 
rocks.  But  Colani  again  forbade 
them  to  fire,  his  object  being  rather 
to  earn  his  handsome  day's  wage  than 
to  destroy  his  game,  so  that  the  two 
friends  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
forty  beautiful  chamois  trot  by  in 
file— the  young  always  behind  the 
eld  ones — without  being  allowed  to 
fire  a  shot.  Without  a  single  head 
of  game,  they  betook  themselves  to 
a  cowherd's  hut  to  pass  the  night. 
Amongst  their  provisions  was  a  small 
wine-keg,  the  bung  of  which,  driven 
hard  in,  they  all  in  turn  endeavoured 
to  extract,  with  their  fingers,  and  by 
the  help  of  stones,  &c.  "  I  will  get  it 
out!"  cried  Colani;  and  griping  the 
hard  wooden  stopper  with  his  sixty- 
six-year-old  teeth,  turned  the  keg 
in  his  hands,  and  had  uncorked  it  in 
an  instant. 

"The  next  morning  the  moun- 
taineer took  his  companions  to  the 
Briineberg,  set  one  to  watch,  and  led 
the  other  along  a  steep  narrow  crest 
of  rock,  whence  they  discerned  seve- 
ral distant  herds  of  chamois.  Colani 
amused  himself  by  taking  Dr  Lenz 
into  several  places  of  deadly  peril. 
Once,  when  both  lay  looking  over  a 
cliff  a  thousand  feet  deep,  endeavour- 
ing to  spy  out  game,  Lenz  suddenly 
heard  a  violent  rustling  noise,  and  at 
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the  same  moment  a  tremendous  yell 
from  Colani.  Lenz  drew  himself  back 
in  a  fright,  and  saw  an  enormous  vul- 
ture sweeping,  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow,  close  over  his  head.  Colani 
had  observed  the  vulture's  premedi- 
tated attack,  and  by  his  shout  had 
saved  his  companion  from  certain  de- 
struction. Before  the  hunters  could 
use  their  guns,  the  bird  had  disap- 
peared. Lenz  thanked  the  moun- 
taineer for  his  rescue,  but  at  the  same 
time  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  not 
come  into  the  mountains  to  be  served 
up  for  breakfast  to  a  nestful  of  youngr 
vultures,  but  to  shoot  chamois,  where- 
upon Colani  promised  to  take  him, 
the  next  day,  to  the  Bernina,  where 
they  abound." 

The  next  day  was  lost,  however,  in 
the  fruitless  pursuit  of  two  bears,  of 
which  they  could  not  get  even  a  sight. 
The  morning  after,  they  were  on  foot 
at  four  o'clock,  ascending  a  mountain. 
After  breakfasting  on  milk  and  cheese 
in  a  shepherd's  hut,  they  separated, 
Planta  remaining  behind,  Colani  and 
Lenz  pushing  forward,  through  wind 
and  snow  showers,  until  the  sun, 
rising  above  the  mountains,  gave  pro- 
mise of  a  fine  day.  Lenz  got  impa- 
tient, and  told  Colani  that  if  he  did 
not  get  a  shot  that  day  he  would  give 
up  the  chase.  Colani  replied  that  he 
would  have  taken  them  to  the  Ber- 
nina, but  they  had  preferred  coming 
to  the  Campogask  mountains  in  quest 
of  bears.  There  were  few  chamois 
where  they  then  were,  and  those  hard 
to  get  at,  nevertheless  he  would  take 
him  to  some,  if  he  had  courage  to 
follow.  In  another  half-hour  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  expected 
to  find  game,  and  saw  five  head. 
u  There  they  are,"  he  cried ;  "  at 
nine  o'clock  they  will  lie  down ;  we 
may  wait  half  an  hour  here; — but  the 
road  to  yonder  place  is  frightful.  I 
have  been  over  it  only  once  in  my 
life." 

"  Colani  went  in  front,  his  gun 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  came  to  a 
huge  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  and 
stepped  upon  a  narrow  ledge  which 
ran  along  it.  The  path  was  hideously 
dangerous.  The  loose  earth  crumbled 
away  at  every  step ;  in  the  incalcu- 
lable depth  below  them  the  loftiest 
trees  appeared  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
finger ;  in  their  front  the  shelf  grew 
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narrower,  and  seemed  at  last  quite  to 
disappear;  they  passed  over  several 
crevices,  through  which  they  looked 
down  into  the  valley.  With  his  face 
half-covered,  Lenz  followed  Colani. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  line  of 
precipice :  4  Have  a  care !'  cried  the 
hunter,  as  he  grasped,  there  where 
the  path  ceased,  a  rocky  point,  plant- 
ed his  foot  firmly,  and  swung  himself 
over  the  chasm  to  the  farther  side  of 
the  rock,  leaving  his  companion  to 
follow  his  example.  With  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  Lenz  did  so,  without 
accident,  and  almost  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Colani,  who  remarked,  with 
great  naivete,  4I  hardly  thought  we 
should  have  got  as  far  as  this  toge- 
ther ; — but  now  to  the  chamois  ;  we 
have  circumvented  them  finely !"  In 
another  half-hour  they  were  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  on  which  they 
had  seen  the  chamois,  and  at  last 
they  discerned  a  large  and  a  small 
one  lying  amongst  the  Alpine  roses 
at  their  feet,  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
precipice.  With  a  beating  heart 
Lenz  fired  over  Colani's  shoulder. 
The  large  chamois  sprang  to  the 
height  of  a  man  from  the  ground, 
turned  over,  and  fell  backwards  over 
the  precipice.  Colani,  resting  his 
gun  on  an  unsteady  block  of  stone, 
fired  at  the  small  one,  and  missed. 
Lenz  was  for  going  down  into  the 
ravine,  to  fetch  his  game,  but  Colani  • 
opposed  this,  and,  with  looks  that 
told  of  a  conscience  ill  at  ease, — 
'What  lies  in  that  grave,'  he  said, 
'lies  safely  buried!'  Several  years 
before,  a  Grison  hunter  had  disap- 
peared at  that  place,  and  no  trace  of 
him  had  ever  been  found.  Lenz  fan- 
cied a  smell  of  human  blood." 

Continuing  their  walk,  or  rather 
their  scramble,  the  two  men  reached 
a  dismal  valley,  strewn  with  blocks  of 
stone,  and  surrounded  by  cloud- 
capped  peaks.  Suddenly  Colani 
threw  himself  behind  a  stone,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Lenz  to  do  'the  same. 

"'What's  the  matter?'  inquired 
Lenz,  surprised. 

44  Colani  answered  not,  but  gazed 
hard  through  his  field-glass,  clenched 
his  fist  violently,  and  muttered  an 
execration.  At  last  Lenz  discovered, 
high  up  amongst  the  rocks,  a  diminu- 
tive human  figure.  Colani,  almost 
mad  with  fury,  continued  to  grind 
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out  his  c  VerdammsT  '  I  do  not 
know  the  fellow,'  he  at  last  exclaimed ; 
'  but,  thank  God,  he  has  not  seen  us 
yet!  Now  he  looks  down  through 
his  glass.'  As  he  spoke,  the  hunter's 
clenched  teeth  and  savage  glances 
justified  apprehensions  of  the  worst 
kind. 

44  4  As  soon  as  yonder  man  moves 
off,'  he  whispered,  '  we  must  circum- 
vent him.' 

^  4  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Colani,' 
said  Lenz,  gravely.  4 1  came  to  shoot 
chamois,  not  men.'  Meanwhile  the 
strange  hunter  disappeared.  Colani 
sprang  up.  '  Follow  me,'  he  cried  : 
4  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  man  will 
be  on  yonder  ridge ;  we  must  be  there 
in  ten  minutes.'  They  ran  themselves 
out  of  breath,  and  in  ten  minutes  got 
over  a  distance  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  would  have  taken 
half  an  hour  to  perform.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  they  sank,  utterly 
exhausted,  behind  a  mass  of  rock. 
But  the  strange  hunter  was  near  at 
hand.  His  approach  revived  them. 

41  Colani  cocked  his  piece  and  took 
aim  at  the  man.  Quietly,  but  reso- 
lutely, Lenz  seized  the  barrel,  changed 
its  direction,  and  said,  in  an  authori- 
tative tone, 

44  4  Stop ;  I  will  suffer  no  murder  in 
my  presence.' 

41  Colani  cast  a  dangerous  glance 
at  him ;  but  then  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  said,  4  We  will  not  quarrel.' 
Meanwhile  the  hunter  had  disappear- 
ed amongst  the  rocks.  With  a  mali- 
cious laugh,  Colani  crept  round,  bid- 
ding Lenz  remain  where  he  was.  The 
stranger  had  sat  down  rather  lower, 
on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  and  was  gazing 
through  his  glass  into  the  valley.  4 1 
do  not  know  the  fellow,'  said  Colani ; 
4  but  I  will  go  down  and  pay  him  a 
visit.  Hold  yourself  ready  to  fire.' 

44  4 1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  quarrels,'  replied  Lenz  ;  4  but  I 
shoot  down  the  first  man  who  meddles 
with  me.' 

44  With  triggers  cocked,  Colani  crept 
down  like  a  cat.  When  only  at  three 
paces  from  the  inoffensive  stranger, 
he  stepped  suddenly  from  behind  the 
rocks,  and  raised  his  fist  against  him. 
But  he  silently  let  it  fall  again.  The 
pair  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment; 
then  Colani  leant  his  gun  against  the 
rock,  and  sat  down  beside  the  hunter. 
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took  his  gun  from  his  hands  and  ex- 
amined it,  whilst  they  took  snuff  to- 
gether. Lenz  expected  he  would 
next  ask  for  the  game-bag,  and  then 
treacherously  push  the  man  over  the 
precipice  ;  but  they  remained  friends. 

"  The  strange  hunter,  a  stout  old 
man,  about  sixty-five  years  old,  was  a 
native  of  the  village  of  Bevers,  and  a 
particular  friend  of  Colani's ;  but  never- 
theless, knowing  how  spiteful  he  was, 
he  never  risked  himself  on  his  hunt- 
ing-ground. He  had  heard  that  Colani 
was  gone  to  the  Bernina,  and  seized 
the  opportunity  of  shooting  a  chamois. 
But  he  had  disguised  himself,  so  that 
no  one  might  betray  him  to  Colani." 

Soon  after  this  the  hunting  party 
was  broken  up,  for  it  appeared  to 
Lenz  as  if  Colani  would  not  have 
been  much  grieved  to  see  him  fall 
over  a  precipice,  and  as  if  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  disgust  him  with  his 
mountains  and  chamois.  The  next 
day  Lenz  left  the  Engadine  with 
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Planta;  but  for  the  next  month  he 
felt  in  every  limb  the  consequences  of 
his  unusual  fatigues.  Colani  fell  ill 
in  consequence  of  them,  and  died  five 
days  afterwards.  This  remarkable 
hunter  had  shot,  since  his  twentieth 
year,  at  which  period  he  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  the  mountains,  no  less 
than  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
chamois  (to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
he  had  killed  before  attaining  that 
age) — a  number  which  no  other  hun- 
ter ever  nearly  approached. 

The  second  part  of  Dr  Tschudi's 
book — which  might  rather  be  called 
a  brief  appendix,  since  it  comprises 
but  one-fifteenth  part  of  the  volume — 
is  allotted  to  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  Alpine  country — to  cattle,  goats 
and  sheep,  horses  and  dogs.  It  con- 
tains particulars  interesting  to  the 
farmer  as  well  as  to  the  naturalist; 
but  the  length  to  which  this  paper 
has  already  extended  forbids  its  fur- 
ther prolongation. 
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SOME  forty  years  ago,  in  the  windy 
muirlands  of  the  parish  of  Lesma- 
hago,  in  Lanarkshire,  a  stepping-stone 
in  a  burn,  where  the  cattle  crossed 
from  one  field  to  another,  attracted 
attention  by  an  odd  phenomenon.  A 
smooth,  rounded,  moderate-sized  stone 
it  had  appeared,  since  it  had  been  no- 
ticed at  all — coloured  a  greenish  brown 
by  infusoria,  like  the  other  water- worn 
lumps  of  clay-slate  in  the  district. 
But  this  stone  was  seen  to  receive  a 
peculiar  indentation  on  its  surface 
from  the  pressure  of  the  cattle's  feet, 
not  of  a  kind  exemplified  on  water- 
worn  stones  in  general.  As  to  the 
inquiring  peasant,  in  whom  this  phe- 
nomenon created  a  curiosity  not  to  be 
gratified  without  an  excavation,  the 
annals  of  archeology  are  silent.  It 
is  only  known  that  the  curiously  in- 
dented stone  was  removed  with  some 
difficulty,  when,  behold,  it  resolved 
itself  into  the  figure  and  material  of  a 
plated  claret  jug,  from  which  the  silver 


had,  by  long  exposure,  been  removed. 
This  was  odd  enough — a  claret  jug  in 
such  a  place,  and  trodden  on,  for  no 
one  knew  how  many  years,  by  cattle 
and  their  herds !  But  a  deeper  mys- 
tery remained  behind,  for,  on  exami- 
nation, the  vessel  was  found  to  be  an 
undoubted  Roman  work,  to  be  made  of 
bronze,  in  that  beautiful  egg- shape, 
sweeping  with  an  ogee  curve  towards 
the  neck,  so  remarkable  in  the  best 
Etruscan  vases  ;  while  on  the  grace- 
fully-formed handle  there  was  a  piece 
of  legendary  sculpture,  harmonising  in 
the  artistic  beauty  of  its  outlines  with 
the  form  of  the  vessel.  It  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum, in 
Glasgow,  with  the  indentation  made 
by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  on  its  side, 
and  the  beautiful  little  bit  of  sculpture 
— seemingly  Mercury  in  the  upper  de- 
partment, and  Minerva  with  the  hel- 
met and  bird  of  wisdom  in  the  lower — 
as  it  was  buried  among  the  pebbles 
of  the  burn  in  Lesmahago — for  how 
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long,  let  the  person  who  may  have 
dropped  it  there  tell. 

To  us  there  appears  to  be  something 
infinitely  interesting  and  impressive 
in  such  casual,  and  accidentally  and 
strangely  discovered  vestiges  of  the 
great  empire  which  ramified  itself  so 
far  into  the  wilderness ;  and  we  confess 
to  the  weakness  that  we  never  could 
see  any  of  these  scanty  relics  of  the 
uncertain  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
without  feeling  much  more  interest  and 
emotion  than  chambers  full  of  marble 
sculpture,  pottery,  and  bronze?,  could 
call  forth  in  other  places.  There  is 
a  character  about  them  all,  scanty  as 
they  may  be  deemed,  which  at  onco, 
in  the  eye  even  of  the  uninstructed, 
removes  them  from  anything,  either 
in  an  early  or  a  late  age,  belonging 
to  the  indigenous  workmanship  of  the 
country.  Occasionally  our  earth  has 
yielded  one  of  the  glittering  relics 
which  fallen  empires  leave  as  types 
of  their  old  lustre  beneath  the  dust  of 
their  decay,  and  a  gold  or  silver  coin, 
bearing  the  image  and  superscription 
of  an  Antoninus  Pius,  a  Severus,  or  a 
Caracalla,  has  been  revealed  by  the 
plough  of  the  hind,  or  the  mattock  of 
the  railway  labourer.  But,  though  he 
may  take  it  to  the  nearest  change- 
house  for  criticism,  the  finder  will  not 
irreverently  dream  of  passing  it  off  as 
a  convertible  medium,  however  it  may 
bear  a  mysterious  resemblance  to  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm.  There  are 
indications  that  both  in  early  and 
recent  times — among  the  learned,  the 
peasantry,  and  the  citizens — a  sort  of 
unconscious  homage  has  been  paid  to 
Roman  remains,  as  they  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  revealed  —  an 
acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  of  their 
high  rank  among  the  fragmentary 
memorials  of  past  ages,  and  departed 
dynasties  and  races.  Walking  down 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  nearly 
opposite  to  Knox's  house,  there  may, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  be 
seen,  in  fine  preservation,  two  heads, 
<iut  in  low  relief,  indisputably  Roman, 
from  the  simple  severity  of  the  sculp- 
ture. The  house  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  is  old  enough  to  have  seen 
many  historical  events ;  but  the  sculp- 
ture carries  tokens  that  it  was  taken 
charge  of,  and  valued,  at  a  still  earlier 
period;  for  between  the  two  heads 
there  is  inserted  an  inscription,  in 


Gothic  character,  older  perhaps  than 
any  house  in  Edinburgh.  And  so  this 
far,  at  all  events,  seems  evident  of 
the  medallions  of  the  Roman  emperor 
and  his  wife,  that  they  had  decorated 
some  structure  still  older  than  the 
old  Edinburgh  house  —  probably  in 
some  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings which  fell  to  pieces  after  the 
Reformation ;  and  perhaps  the  builder 
of  the  house  adopted  them  as  more 
artistic  and  modern-looking  than  the 
other  relics  of  Gothic  masonry  in 
the  ruin  —  little  dreaming  that  the 
builder  of  the  medieval  edifice  looked 
on  them  with  mysterious  awe  as  relics 
of  some  early  unknown  school  of  art, 
with  which  he  was  incapable  of  com- 
peting. 

In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  imme- 
diate acknowledgment  of  superiority, 
which  fragments  of  Roman  art  have 
created  in  our  country,  more  remark- 
able than  in  the  ecclesiastical  seals 
which  it  has  lately  become  the  pride 
of  our  archaeologists  to  preserve. 
There,  one  may  often  see  in  the 
midst  of  the  rude  Gothic  tracery 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  out- 
line scarce  distinguishable  on  the 
surface  of  the  mouldering  wax ;  yet 
evidently  adjusting  itself,  as  it  were, 
by  some  capricious  accident,  to  the 
pure  forms  of  older  art,  in  a  head,  or 
nude  figure,  a  lion  or  an  equipped 
Roman  warrior.  Examination  shows 
that  these  are  no  ideal  creations,  from 
worn  outlines  fancifully  adjusted  to 
artistic  forms  like  faces  in  the  fire, 
but  that  old  entaglio  gems  had  been 
inserted  in  the  matrices  of  the  seals ; 
and  that  their  beauty  should  have 
been  appreciated  is  the  more  remark- 
able, that  they  are  in  their  rigid  sim- 
plicity so  strongly  in  contrast  even 
with  the  merits  of  that  florid  decora- 
tion which  the  early  seal-cutters  took 
from  the  architectural  types  of  their 
age.  We  believe  that  a  minute  in- 
quiry would  bring  forth  many  frag- 
ments of  Roman  work  incrusted  into 
our  older  buildings;  and  we  could 
point  to  one  instance  where  a  piece 
of  sculpture — of  Priapeian  character 
— does  duty,  after  some  slight  liberties 
having  been  taken  with  it,  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  illustrious  national 
hero.  Sandy  Gordon,  as  he  is  called 
by  Monkbarns,  when  he  prowled  about 
Scotland  grubbing  in  various  corners 
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for  the  materials  of  his  inimitable 
Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  was  ever 
finding  Roman  altars  and  sculpture 
imbedded  in  obscure  private  houses; 
and  it  must  be  commendably  said  of 
their  builders  that  they  did  the  best 
they  could  to  save  these  relics  from 
destruction.  Some  of  these  have  been 
lost  or  obliterated  during  the  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  elapsing  since  the 
publication  of  the  Itinerarium  ;  but 
others  have,  through  the  influence  of 
that  work,  found  a  more  public  and 
secure  place  of  deposit.  Thus  a  sculp- 
tured and  inscribed  stone,  which 
Gordon  pronounced  one  of  the  best  in 
Scotland,  when  found  at  Duntocher, 
was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  decorat- 
ing the  gateway  of  Kochney  House, 
nnd  has  thence  been  transferred  to 
the  Hunterian  Museum  of  Glasgow. 
"  At  the  house  of  Nether  Croy,"  says 
Mr  Stuart,  "situated  on  the  low 
grounds  to  the  north  of  Croyhill,  are 
two  pieces  of  Roman  sculpture  and  a 
votive  altar,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  height  in  question.  The  former  are 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  building— the 
latter  stands  in  a  green  plot  imme- 
diately adjoining."  In  the  funny  little 
museum  in  the  semicircular  building  at 
Perth — the  sybilistic  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  which  has  sometimes  driven 
curious  travellers  frantic  to  discover 
its  purport — there  is  a  stone  slab  with 
sculpture  as  mysterious.  It  may, 
however,  be  guessed  from  the  trium- 
phal car  and  figure,  and  the  leopards, 
that  it  represents  a  Bacchus.  This 
vestige  of  ancient  polytheism  long 
occupied  the  uncongenial  position  of 
a  hearthstone  in  a  peasant's  cottage 
in  Strathmore.  But  whether  it  was 
so  preserved  from  respect  to  its  artistic 
interest,  or  from  the  convenience  of 
its  form,  may  be  doubted.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some 
Roman  remains  were  discovered  at 
Musselburgh ;  among  them  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Apollo  by  a  certain  pro- 
consul Quintus  Lusius  Sabiniarius, 
no  doubt  a  highly  respectable  man 
and  efficient  officer,  though  history 
has  failed  to  commemorate  his  merits. 
The  excitement  and  attention  created 
by  this  discovery  are  curious,  and 
show,  in  a  remarkable  shape,  that  in- 
terest which  has  ever  attached  to  the 
vestiges  of  the  Roman  presence  in 
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Scotland.  In  Queen  Mary's  Treasury 
Accounts  for  1565,  there  is  an  entry 
of  twelve  pence,  "  to  ane  boy  passand 
of  Edinburgh  with  ane  charge  of  the 
Queene's  Grace,  direct  to  the  Baillies 
of  Mussilburgh  charging  thame  to 
tak  diligent  heid  and  attendance,  that 
the  monument  of  Grit  antiquitie  now 
fundin  be  nocht  demolisit  nor  broken 
down."  Randolph,  the  English  am- 
bassador, influenced,  perhaps,  by  the 
fuss  he  saw  made  about  the  matter, 
deemed  the  discovery  worthy  of  a 
special  note  stuck  into  the  midst  of 
matters  of  a  very  different  character ; 
and  so  he  writes  to  Cecil,  who  pro- 
bably was  a  little  surprised  at  finding 
his  cunning  correspondent  occupied 
with  such  a  trifle,  that  "  the  cave 
found  bysyd  Mnskelbourge  seemeth 
to  be  some  monument  of  the  Romaynes, 
by  a  stone  that  was  found  with  these 
words  graven  upon  hym,"  &c.  This 
altar  was  noticed  by  the  all-observing 
Camden,  and  more  philosophically 
commemorated  by  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston,  as  appropriate  to  the  idols  of 
Pagan  Rome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse. 

And  having  noticed  these  instances 
of  respect  paid  to  the  vestiges  of 
mighty  Rome,  perhaps  the  picture 
will  only  be  rendered  the  more  com- 
plete by  telling  of  the  retaliation  which 
followed  a  signal  action  of  disrespect 
to  a  relic  of  the  illustrious  strangers. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Arthur's  Oon 
on  the  Carron  in  Stirlingshire?  now, 
alas!  obliterated.  It  was  fortunately 
seen  by  Sandy  Gordon,  who,  in  his 
matter-of-fact  engravings,  has  evi- 
dently preserved  its  appearance  — 
lapidatim,  if  we  may  use  the  term — 
though  not  in  the  best  of  perspec- 
tive. It  was  a  dome,  following  on 
a  small  scale  the  form  of  the  Pan- 
theon, with  a  circular  opening  at  the 
top.  It  was  a  diminutive  building 
twenty-two  feet  only  in  height, 
with  an  outer  circumference  of  some 
thirty  yards  or  so,  and  an  arched 
door  about  nine  feet  high.  Keep- 
ing these  dimensions  in  view,  it  does 
not  resemble  any  other  Roman  build- 
ing that  we  remember  to  have  heard 
of.  In  dimensions  and  structure,  it 
has  features  in  common  with  the  curi- 
ous beehive  houses  to  be  found  in  some 
of  the  ancient  Irish  burial-grounds ; 
but  then,  these  are  of  the  roughest  of 
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traworked  stones,  while  Arthur's  Oon 
was  laid  in  courses  accurately  hewn. 
Granting  an  eccentric  and  peculiar 
building  to  be  Roman,  the  usual  solu- 
tion of  its  purpose  is  to  count  it  a 
tomb,  for  the  Romans  were  eccentric, 
like  ourselves,  in  the  commemorations 
which  they  raised  over  the  dead,  and 
often  departed  from  systematic  cha- 
racteristics. Of  course  there  has  been 
abundance  of  conjecture  as  to  the  ori- 
gin and  object  of  so  peculiar  a  build- 
ing. Its  name,  Arthur's  Oon,  has  been 
read  as  a  corruption  of  Arthur's  oven, 
as  if  it  were  the  circular  baking-place 
where  that  hospitable  prince  appro- 
priately prepared  the  viands  con- 
sumed at  his  round  table  by  the  chi- 
Talrous  company  there  assembled ; 
but  this  is  a  theory  to  which  the  more 
learned  antiquaries  of  late  times  give 
little  encouragement.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
venerable  in  his  day,  whom  he  calls 
Hecataeus,  that  there  is  over  against 
Celtic  Gaul  an  island  as  large  as  Sicily, 
inhabited  by  the  Hyperborians.  The 
tradition  of  the  natives  says  that  La- 
tona  was  born  there — whence  they 
have  a  partiality  for  the  worship  of 
Apollo.  To  this  their  favourite  deity 
they  dedicated  a  wonderful  temple,  of 
a  round  form,  intrusting  the  custody 
of  it  to  the  descendants  of  Boreas,  with 
a  fitting  establishment  of  priests  and 
bards,  who  are  represented  as  con- 
stantly doing  duty  within  the  sacred 
precincts.  If  we  should  maintain 
that  here  we  have  the  original  history 
of  Arthur's  Oon,  we  defy  any  one  to 
disprove  it ;  and  this  kind  of  nega- 
tive impossibility  is,  we  have  gen- 
erally found,  the  main  strength  of 
archaeological  theories.  It  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory  too,  as  carry- 
ing the  structure  back  into  an  un- 
known antiquity,  far  before  the  Ro- 
man invasions.  It  requires,  however, 
the  peculiar  capacities  of  the  Irish 
antiquary  to  fight  out  a  theory  of  this 
sort,  simple  though  it  may  seem,  and 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  a  tacit  assent  to  those  who  be- 
lieve the  structure  to  h  ave  been  Rom  an . 
Here  there  would  be  a  steady  enough 
foundation  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
all  the  earlier  annalists  attribute  the 
lost  structure  to  Roman  origin,  were 
they  not  so  diverse  in  the  specific 
period  to  which  they  refer  it.  Still, 


the  early  period  at  which  it  was  held 
to  be  an  interesting  Roman  antiquity 
is  remarkable.  That  questionable  gen- 
tleman Nennius  tells  us  as  explicitly  as 
possible  that  Carausins  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Carron  a  round  house  of 
polished  stone,  as  a  triumphal  arch  in 
memory  of  his  victory,  while  he  rebuilt 
the  wall  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  fortified  it  with  seven  castles. 
John  Major  is  as  distinct  in  his  asser- 
tion that  it  was  built  by  Julius  Cgesarr 
adding  the  strange  gloss  that  it  was 
an  imitation  of  Hercules  when  he 
placed  his  triumphal  pillars  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  That  inveterate  old 
story-teller  Hector  Boece  is  not  less 
specific  in  stating  that  it  was  raised 
by  Vespasian  in  honour  of  his  prede- 
cessor Claudius,  and  that  it  covers 
the  ashes  of  the  highly  respected  and 
distinguished  officer  Aulus  Plautius. 
Hector,  however,  mentions  some  other 
little  particulars,  which,  if  true,  are 
decidedly  to  the  point ; — as  that  in 
his  day  the  effigy  of  a  Roman  eagle 
was  visible,  cut  in  the  pavement,  and 
there  stood  within  the  building  a  stone 
sacrificial  altar.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald, 
the  naturalist  and  historian,  probably 
having  his  imagination  heightened  by 
this  statement— declared  that  with  a 
lighted  link  he  could  trace  the  outline 
of  an  eagle's  head,  and  that  he  could 
also  trace  something  extremely  like 
the  figure  of  a  Victory.  Moreover, 
he  saw  certain  letters  which,  with  a 
diffidence  unprecedented  and  unimi- 
tated  in  the  antiquarian  world,  he  de- 
clared to  be  to  him  (Sir  Robert)  quite 
unintelligible. 

Thus,  Arthur's  Oon— a  building  so 
diminutive  in  itself  that  a  fac- simile  of 
it,  identical  in  dimensions,  formed  a 
cupola  for  the  stables  of  that  zealous 
antiquary  Sir  James  Clerk  of  Penicuik 
— became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  So  it  was  esteemed  when  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  in  which  it 
stood,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  anti- 
quarian world  before  his  eyes,  but  de- 
siring some  good  hewn  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  flagging  a  mill-dam,  and 
believing  that  he  could  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own,  took  Arthur's  Oon 
to  pieces.  The  mill-dam  which  he 
built  was  carried  off  by  a  flood— a  just 
judgment,  as  it  was  deemed,  on  its  sa- 
crilegious owner;  and  the  hewn  stones 
of  Arthur's  Oon  have  for  nearly  a 
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century  been  buried  in  silt,  or  tossed 
about  and  rounded  by  the  water  of 
the  stream.  The  antiquarians  were 
loud  in  their  wail,  and  propagated 
their  indignant  grief  far  around.  They 
had  even  resort  to  the  medium — un- 
congenial for  their  usual  purpose — of 
caricature,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  cir- 
cular temple  was  represented  as  the  vic- 
tim of  every  kind  of  ludicrous  retalia- 
tion, which  the  invention  of  gentlemen 
whose  artistic  line,  however,  lay  chiefly 
in  crockets,  mouldings,  and  fragmen- 
tary sculpture,  could  devise.  Poste- 
rity and  other  nations  took  up  the  cry. 
"We  remember  that,  when  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  victim  stood 
for  a  Scottish  constituency  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was 
stated  against  him,  with  mysterious 
emphasis,  that  he  was  the  descendant 
of  the  destroyer  of  Arthur's  Oon  ;  and 
we  saw  the  whole  delinquency  speci- 
fically described  as  a  sort  of  cele- 
brated crime  in  the  work  of  a  German 
historian,  published  within  the  past 
five  years.  We  are  the  more  anxious 
to  draw  attention  to  this  instance  of 
heavy  and  protracted  retribution,  that 
we  would  desire  it  to  stand  forth  as  an 
example,  warning  others,  as  the  Scot- 
tish indictments  do,  against  committing 
the  like  crime  in  time  coming.  Let  all 
and  every  person  or  persons,  body  cor- 
porate or  politic,  see  what  it  is  thought- 
lessly or  obstinately  to  destroy  any 
portion  of  the  country's  treasury  of 
antiquities. 

"  Oh  be  its  weight  like  lead  to  lead 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head," 

was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  minstrel's 
malison  against  such  an  offender ;  and 
we  cannot  help  remembering  that  at 
this  moment  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  architecture  left  by  the 
destroyers  of  a  former  age,  lies  in  a 
carefully  preserved  and  arranged  heap, 
ready  to  be  put  together  again  if  its 
restoration  may  be  permitted.  We 
must  admit  that,  in  general,  the  Scot- 
tish gentry  have  shown  a  praiseworthy 
anxiety  to  preserve  all  remains  of 
the  mighty  Romans,  justly  judging 
the  interest  attached  to  them  to  be  very 
high,  however  insignificant  their  relics 
may  appear.  Nor  are  they  all,  by  any 
means,  of  a  kind  that  would  be  deemed 
insignificant,  even  in  the  richer  mines 
of  Roman  antiquities  nearer  the  seat 
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of  empire.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  sculptured  slab 
found  in  a  farm,  near  the  Duntocher 
station,  on  Antonine's  Wall,  is  full  of 
promise  to  the  artist  as  well  as  the 
archaeologist : — 

"  In  a  certain  freedom  of  execution  and 
simplicity  of  design,  we  have  seen  nothing 
superior,  throughout  the  entire  assem- 
blage of  our  Roman  inscriptions.  A  plain 
raised  border  surrounds  the  stone,  within 
which,  in  the  lower  centre  of  the  field, 
appear  two  winged  Victories,  each  rest- 
ing one  foot  upon  a  globe,  and  jointly  sup- 
porting, with  their  raised  hands,  an  ob- 
long tablet  bearing  the  inscription.  On 
either  side  of  the  Victories  stands  a  Ro- 
man soldier — the  one  holding  a  spear,  and 
leaning  on  his  scutum,  or  long-shaped 
buckler — the  other  supporting  a  small 
standard  with  his  right  hand,  and  carry- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a  sheathed  sword 
in  his  left.  The  former  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended for  one  of  the  Hastati  or  Prin- 
cipes,  who  carried  long  spears  and  oblong 
shields — the  latter  for  a  Vexillarius,  with 
his  Ensign  displayed.  In  the  first,  the 
lorica  or  cuirass  covering  the  body  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  he  stands  before 
us  in  the  full  equipment  of  battle ;  the- 
standard-bearer  seems  more  lightly  ac- 
coutred, while  something  like  the  fold  of 
a  scarf  descends  from  his  left  shoulder. 
The  head-dress  of  the  two  figures  is  ra- 
ther singular,  bearing  a  much  greater 
resemblance  to  the  bonnets  of  our  High- 
land regiments  than  to  the  Roman  galea 
or  helmet.  As,  however,  the  legionary 
soldiers  had  a  decided  penchant  for  adorn- 
ing the  crests  of  their  morions  with  fea- 
thers, we  have  here  perhaps  a  specimen  of 
the  length  to  which,  in  this  respect,  their 
tastes  would  sometimes  lead  them." 

This  extract  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  one  who  devoted  a  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  mind  to  the  classification  and 
elucidation  of  the  Roman  remains  in 
Scotland.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  a 
little  circle  of  friends,  who  seem  to  have 
been  deeply  attached  to  him ,  to  lose  him 
from  among  them  after  the  first  edition 
of  his  work  had  achieved  success,  and 
while  he  was  preparing  an  edition  more 
extensive  and  complete,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  his  enthusiastic  con- 
ception of  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
Friends  attached  to  his  memory  have 
filled  up  the  little  gaps  which  the  author 
had  left  until  some  day  that  never  was 
destined  to  dawn  on  him,  and  have 
edited  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  his 
early  left  widow  and  children ;  and  a 
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pleasant  book  it  is.  Not  that  it  con- 
tains a  rapid  and  succinct  history  of 
events,  or  a  brief  and  rigidly  archaeo- 
logical investigation  into  the  character 
of  our  Roman  remains.  Though  it  can 
stand  inquiry  for  scholarship  and  full  in- 
vestigation, it  is  on  the  whole  a  dreamy 
and  discursive  book,  and  the  dreami- 
ness is  of  that  sad,  gentle,  and  some- 
what plaintive  kind,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  one  in  whom 
the  seeds  of  early  dissolution  had  been 
sown.  This  is  by  no  means  uncon- 
genial to  the  subject.  Turning  from 
imperial  Rome,  in  her  progressive  rise 
and  all-conquering  greatness,  as  we 
stand  in  Italy  and  picture  her  spread- 
ing her  power  over  the  world— yet  the 
view  from  the  extremities  which  re- 
calls to  us  how  the  Roman  soldier, 
reared  under  the  blue  sky  of  Italy, 
among  the  vines  and  olives,  amid 
temples  and  groves  alive  with  sculp- 
ture, had  been  driven  by  imperious 
duty  to  spend  long  periods  of  life  on 
desolate  moors,  swept  by  the  bleak 
damp  winds  of  Scotland,  is  one  sug- 
gestive of  saddened  reflections.  To  a 
mind  like  Mr  Stuart's,  and  to  other 
minds  too,  if  they  wander  medita- 
tively among  these  farthest  relics  of 
departed  empire,  their  structure  and 
nature,  ever  recalling  the  home  char- 
acteristics and  associations  of  the 
colonists,  impart  many  touching  ap- 
peals to  sympathy.  The  pra3tor  or 
centurion  who  had  to  take  up  his  abode 
in  some  wild  heath  in  the  half-con- 
quered dependency,  would  have  as 
gaily  tesselated  a  floor  as  the  mate- 
rials of  the  district  would  afford,  to  imi- 
tate as  near  as  possible  his  villa  by  the 
warm  shore  of  pleasant  Baias.  A  few 
statues,  however  meagre  and  rude  they 
might  be,  would  still  show  the  charac- 
teristic types  of  those  dear  to  his  sight 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  or  Pompeii. 
The  structure  of  his  villa  followed  the 
rich  architecture  which  his  fathers  had 
adopted  from  the  simpler  Greek,  and 
in  his  exile  he  forgot  not  to  dedicate 
altars  to  his  native  deities — as  many 
inscribed  blocks  of  stone,  with  the  sa- 
crificial focus,  flanked  by  the  usual  scroll 
decoration,  can  testify.  Many  of  these 
curious  and  eloquent  memorials  were 
discovered  in  the  cuttings  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Railway,  which, 
like  the  Union  Canal,  followed  the 
sams  line  of  country  as  the  Roman 


engineer  had  adopted  for  a  rampart 
and  chain  of  forts.  One  of  these,  an 
insignificant  slab  near  Castlecary,  an- 
nounces that  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion — victorious,  pious,  and  faithful, 
natives  of  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Bavaria 
— pay  their  vow  to  the  god  Mercury. 

"  From  the  appearance  of  this  altar, 
the  form  of  the  letters,  the  character  of 
their  combinations,  and  the  number  of 
arbitrary  marks  or  dashes  which  it  con- 
tains, \ve  should  suppose  it  to  have  been 
executed  at  a  much  later  period  than  any 
of  the  stones  which  refer  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Wall.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  Legio  Sexta  Vic- 
trix,  but  never  with  any  particular  know- 
ledge of  its  history,  until  this  little  an- 
tique came  forth  from  its  long  conceal- 
ment, to  tell  us  of  the  various  nations 
which  had  contributed  to  swell  its  ranks. 
From  the  banks  of  the  upper  Danube,  the 
plains  of  Megara  or  of  Agrigentum,  and 
from  the  bounteous  fields  of  Italy  herself, 
the  young  and  the  stout-hearted  had  been 
called,  it  would  appear,  to  experience  a 
long,  if  not  a  perpetual  exile,  in  the  com- 
paratively inglorious  and  harassing  ser- 
vice of  defending  the  Caledonian  frontier. 
As  the  Sixth  legion  is  supposed  to  have 
remained  for  several  centuries  in  Britain, 
it  is  most  probable  that  numbers  of  those 
men,  drafted  from  the  south  of  Europe  to 
recruit  its  ranks,  were  fated  to  pass  their 
whole  existence  in  this  remote  corner  of 
the  world.  To  many,  such  a  prospect  was 
perhaps  far  from  repulsive,  as  they  may 
have  looked  forward  to  the  possession  of 
some  of  those  grants  of  land  which  were 
bestowed  on  the  Roman  soldier  when  his 
period  of  service  was  expired :  still,  the 
recollections  of  home  and  country  had  not, 
as  we  see,  been  altogether  eradicated  from 
among  them,  and  often  may  the  thoughts 
of  the  legionary  veteran  have  rested  upon 
the  associations  of  his  earlier  days,  when, 
as  on  the  stone  before  us,  the  name  of  Sicily 
or  Noricum  was  presented  to  his  view." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
strangers  were  not  momentary  invad- 
ers ;  but  that,  more  or  less,  they  held 
ground  in  Scotland — sometimes  only 
their  forts  and  ramparts,  at  others,  the 
wider  fruit  of  recent  conquest — for  a 
period  approaching  three  centuries; 
and  that  the  works  of  Agricola,  if  he 
left  any,  must  have  been  as  much  an- 
tiquities in  the  days  of  Constantius, 
as  the  castles  connected  with  Mary 
are  in  the  days  of  Victoria.  Hence 
any  vestiges  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  domestically  adapted  themselves 
to  the  wild  north,  have  a  utilitarian 
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interest  beyond  that  of  mere  asso- 
ciation. After  their  villas  and  works 
of  art,  not  the  least  important  ves- 
tiges of  their  career  are  those  which 
are  supposed  to  indicate  the  use  of 
their  national  luxury,  the  bath.  Did 
the  Italians  indeed  attempt,  in  these 
inhospitable  regions,  to  indulge  in  a 
meagre  imitation  of  those  vast  estab- 
lishments, with  their  sudatories,  cale- 
daries,  tepidaries,  and  frigidaries,  and 
other  costly  aids  of  luxury,  physical 
and  mental,  which  in  their  remains 
astonish  the  tourist  wandering  south- 
ward? If  we  may  believe  the  infer- 
ences which  men  not  unskilled  in  archae- 
ology have  drawn  from  discovered 
remains,  the  Romans  erected  a  sub- 
stantial bath  so  far  northward  as 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Burgh-head, 
stretching  into  the  Moray  Firth.  That 
here  there  was  a  Roman  station — castra 
stativa;  and  that  the  Moray  Firth,  with 
its  line  of  lakes  so  far,  and  the  high- 
land mountains  in  continuation,  form- 
ed the  arcefinium  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, is  one  of  the  matters  which  admit 
of  very  pretty  antiquarian  criticism 
and  debate.  One  curious  argument  on 
the  question  we  shall  at  once  dispose 
of,  as  characteristic  of  the  kind  on 
which  archaeological  theories  are  some- 
times founded.  Thus  antiquaries  find 
that  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  was 
Torryton  or  Torrydun,  and  give  its 
northern  etymology  as  meaning  the 
town  or  fortress  on  the  hill.  Now, 
the  Greek  geographers  give  a  certain 
Pterotonstratopedonasaboutthemost 
northerly  of  the  Roman  stations  in  Bri- 
tain. Here,  then,  they  say,  is  a  natural 
adaptation  of  the  native  Torryton  into 
Pteroton.  But — and  it  is  seldom  that 
etymology,  which  generally  is  allowed 
to  run  riot,  can  be  so  satisfactorily 
pulled  up — the  Greek  name  is  but  a 
translation  of  the  Roman  AlataCastra, 
or  winged  camp ;  and  even  an  etymo- 
logist will  hardly  hold  that  the  ancients 
would  go  round  about  through  a  Latin 
description,  to  find  a  Greek  word  re- 
sembling in  sound  the  native  name. 
As  to  external  evidence  of  occupation, 
there  have  been  Roman  coins  found  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  money  is  a 
vagrant  commodity  ;  and  while  there 
have  been  other  relics,  of  a  disputable 
character,  found  as  far  northward  as 
the  entrance  of  Loch  Ness,  where,  in- 
deed, Camden  mentions  that  a  little 


treasury  of  Roman  antiquities  was  dis- 
covered, yet  there  is  no  authentic  in- 
scription— the  true  test  of  occupancy 
— which  has  been  discovered  hi  these 
northern  districts.  But  then  there  is 
the  bath  itself,  which  introduced  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  to 
our  present  notice.  We  take  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  from  having  made,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  pil- 
grimage to  inspect  it.  An  accom- 
modating sailor,  lounging  among  the 
windy  rocks  which  there  jut  into  the 
ocean,  took  us  through  a  narrow  round- 
arched  entrance  into  a  square  stone 
chamber,  where  a  solid  platform,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  or  so  in  width,  sur- 
rounded the  lower  and  narrower  com- 
partment, in  which  clear  water,  as 
from  a  spring,  rose  to  about  four  feet 
from  the  platform.  A  slight  incision 
or  niche  in  one  corner  was  character- 
istic of  Roman  work,  as  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  deity  of  the 
fountain.  But  otherwise  there  were 
no  expressive  marks  of  classical  ori- 
gin, unless  the  clean  cutting  of  the 
stones  and  their  accurate  courses  be 
so  considered.  The  promontory  was 
a  favourite  fortress  of  the  Northmen, 
to  whom  undoubtedly  so  workman- 
like an  edifice  could  not  be  attributed. 
Scattered  around  the  little  fishing  vil- 
lage were  remains  of  old  fortifications, 
which  the  scientific  General  Roy  and 
others  have  set  down  as  Roman. 
They  are  now,  we  believe,  incapable 
of  bearing  witness  in  the  question, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  remaining. 
But  at  the  time  to  which  we  allude 
there  were  several  fragments  of  con- 
siderable mounds  strengthening  the 
position  to  seaward,  and  the  still 
fainter  vestiges  of  ramparts,  which, 
severing  the  promontory  from  the 
low  neck  of  sandy  land  connecting  it 
with  the  fruitful  plains  of  Moray,  had 
converted  it  into  a  petty  Gibraltar. 
The  site,  however,  is  not  like  those 
of  Roman  camps,  which  were  gener- 
ally on  central  plains  attached  to  a 
system  of  trunk  highways,  and  the 
remains  of  mounds  had  none  of  the 
fastidious  neatness  of  their  square 
works.  On  the  whole,  we  could  only 
decide — and  after  consideration  ad- 
here to  the  decision — that  the  stone 
chamber  either  is  or  is  not  a  Roman 
bath. 
Remains  more  distinctly  indicative 
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of  the  adoption  of  their  native  luxury 
have  been  found  near  Inveresk,  where 
the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  in  per- 
manent position. 

"  In  the  year  1783,  whilst  workmen  were 
engaged  in  the  improvement  of  some  gar- 
den-ground, a  short  distance  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  church,  they  came,  at  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  on  the  floors 
and  foundations  of  various  build  ings,  which 
in  course  of  their  operations  were  laid  open 
over  an  extent  of  60  feet  in  length  by  23 
feet  broad.  The  whole  of  this  space  was 
paved  with  a  kind  of  mortar,  known  by 
the  name  of  tarras,  and  was  intersected 
at  intervals  by  distinct  traces  of  stone 
walls,  among  which  might  be  observed  the 
enclosures  of  two  separate  chambers,  the 
evident  remains  of  a  Roman  bath.  The 
largest  room  measured  15  by  .9  feet,  the 
other  9  by  4 1 ;  and  the  floors  of  both  were 
composed  of  a  coating  of  tarras  two  inches 
thick,  laid,  in  the  case  of  the  first,  upon 
a  layer  of  lime,  gravel,  and  pieces  of  brick 
five* inches  deep,  which  again  rested  on  a 
basement  of  irregular  flag-stones — the 
whole  being  supported  on  rows  of  pillars 
two  feet  in  height,  some  of  them  formed 
of  stone,  and  others  of  brick  ;  but  in  the 
smallest  chamber  the  coarse  substratum 
of  lime  and  gravel  was  ten  inches  in  thick- 
ness, as  if  this  part  of  the  building  had 
been  required  to  sustain  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  than  the  other — a  supposition  ex- 
tremely probable,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  pillars  below  bore  evident  marks 
of  having  been  much  injured  by  fire.  A 
quantity  of  charcoal  was  found  beside 
them,  in  good  preservation,  as  if  placed 
there  to  renew  the  glow  of  a  furnace 
which  had  been  suddenly  and  for  ever  ex- 
tinguished. Under  the  first  apartment  the 
heat  had  been  conducted  by  means  of  flues 
formed  of  clay,  which  were  found  quite 
perfect  when  the  discovery  was  made  ; 
the  partition-wall  between  the  two  rooms 
was  pierced  near  the  ground  by  a  hole 
three  inches  in  diameter,  through  which 
a  pipe  of  some  description  had  no  doubt 
led  as  a  conduit  for  water  from  the  one 
to  the  other. 

"  Such  were  the  most  perfect  of  the 
ruins  brought  to  light  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to;  but  all  around  them  were  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  other  chambers  which 
had  evidently  been  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion. Taken  in  the  aggregate,  they  un- 
questionably marked  the  position  of  an 
establishment  of  no  mean  importance  in 
its  day — the  public  baths  of  the  Roman 
Inveresk.  Of  their  high  antiquity  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  for  every  particular  men- 
tioned proclaims  them  Roman — the  very 
cement  covering  the  floors  was  of  a  qua- 
lity unequalled  by  the  skill  of  later  times, 
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and  was  formed  of  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terials as  the  tarras  which  lined  the  capa- 
cious sewers  of  the  '  Eternal  City.'" 

Still  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  such  re- 
mains indicate  the  poor  northern  sub- 
stitute for  the  gorgeous  thermce  of  the 
south.  Mr  Bruce,  in  his  scholaiiike 
and  interesting  book  on  the  Roman 
Wall — of  which  we  would  fain  take  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  more  at  length 
ere  we  resign  the  subject  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Scotland,  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected — in  mentioning 
one  of  these  oven  sub-floors  or  hypo- 
causts,  suggests  that,  instead  of  being 
intended  to  heat  water  or  produce  a 
sudatory,  they  were  merely  an  in- 
genious method  of  creating  a  com- 
fortable degree  of  indoor  warmth  for 
the  southern  inhabitants  of  our  stormy 
region.  "At  present,"  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  remains  near  Chesters, 
"  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment 
is  nine  inches  thick,  and  when  its 
upper  surface  was  overlaid  with  a 
tasteful  concrete  or  mosaic  pavement, 
it  would  be  an  inch  or  two  more.  It 
would  require  a  very  powerful  furnace 
to  raise  this  mass  of  matter  to  a  con- 
siderable temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  production  of  a  genial 
and  uniform  warmth  were  the  object 
in  view,  no  contrivance  could  be  more 
suitable.  The  heated  air  from  a 
small  furnace  permeating  the  under- 
ground flues  and  the  walls  of  a  suit 
of  apartments,  and  not  passing  off 
until  in  its  lengthened  passage  it  had 
given  out  the  larger  part  of  the 
warmth  it  had  derived,  would,  in  the 
lapse  of  some  hours,  give  to  the  whole 
building  a  comfortable  temperature 
which  it  would  not  readily  lose.  Any 
inattention  to  the  furnace,  either  by 
causing  it  to  burn  too  fiercely  or  too 
feebly,  would  not  be  felt.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  floors  would  prevent  the 
air  from  being  scorched,  and  produc- 
ing the  disagreeable  sensation  which 
is  experienced  in  rooms  that  are 
heated  by  the  stoves  in  common  use. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  re- 
turn to  this  method  of  warming  our 
churches  and  public  halls,  even  if 
we  do  not  adopt  it  in  our  private 
buildings." 

Here  we  have  got  at  something 
very  practical  indeed.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Romans  knew  a  vast  deal  about 
the  art  of  sustaining  life  and  making 
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how  otherwise  could     tematic  and  careful,  was  the  Roman 
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it  endurable ; 
they  have  organised  so  vast  a  popu- 
lation within  the  walls  of  the  imperial 
city?  When  the  Board  of  Health 
were  recommending  tubular  drainage, 
they  received  specimens  of  glazed 
pipes  constructed  on  the  best  modern 
principles,  which  had  been  excavated 
from  the  Coliseum.  Curious  tubes 
have  been  found  both  in  the  English 
and  the  Scottish  walls,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  both  has  singularly 
coincided  in  assigning  them  as  part 
of  a  tubular  system  of  communication 
from  end  to  end  of  the  wall.  The 
Romans  were  able  sanitarians,  and 
knew  the  art  of  safely,  and,  without  in- 
convenience or  risk  to  discipline,  con- 
densing a  large  number  of  men  within 
a  narrow  space.  The  camp,  under  the 
Polybian  system  of  castrametation, 
was  crowded  beyond  anything  that  a 
deputy-quartermaster  could  readily  be- 
lieve, and  there  was  still  greater  con- 
densation under  the  Hygenian  system 
— which,  by  the  way,  has  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Hygeian  system 
of  the  quack  doctors  who  call  them- 
selves the  British  College  of  Health. 

This  slight  digression  from  the  do- 
mestic circle  to  the  camp  seems  to 
invite  the  question,  if  there  are  not 
nobler  objects  of  association  with  the 
mighty  Roman  name  than  warm 
baths,  heated  parlours,  and  soil-pipes? 
Was  it  for  this  that  the  eagle,  seeking 
universal  dominion,  was  borne  north- 
wards through  fields  of  slaughtered 
barbarians  into  realms  beyond  the 
line  which  those  who  entered  them 
had  been  taught  by  their  parents  to 
believe  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
earth  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  relics 
of  almighty  Rome  to  tell  of  her  con- 
quests and  victories — her  mingled  im- 
petuosity and  endurance — her  lofty 
scorn  of  the  barbarian — her  proud 
defiance  of  man,  of  the  elements,  and 
of  fate  itself?  Yes.  Her  military 
works  are  indeed  still  the  great  lead- 
ing memorials  of  Rome,  and  warlike 
relics  are  her  principal  vestiges. 
Standing  within  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortified  camp  at  Ardoch  Bridge,  we 
are  conscious  in  the  permanent  sta- 
bility of  the  earthen  works — many  of 
them  still  smooth  and  clean  as  the 
glacis  of  a  modern  fortress  —  how 
daring  and  aggressive,  yet  how  sys- 


invasion  of  the  North.  It  is  the  boast 
of  the  antiquary — or  the  archaeologist, 
as  he  now  calls  himself — that  he  is 
no  longer  the  fusty  custodier  of 

"  A  fouth  o'  auld  nick-nackets, 
Rusty  aim  caps  and  jinglin  jackets, 
Waud  baud  the  Lothians  three  in  tackets, 

A  towmont  guid; 
And  parritch-pats,  and  auld  saut  backets, 

Before  the  flood." 

He  is  now  the  scientific  analyser  of 
the  wrecks  which  time  has  left,  erect- 
ing out  of  his  researches,  by  rigid  in- 
duction, so  much  of  the  history  of  the 
past  as  his  materials  will  afford.  And 
for  this  there  is  still  a  wide  field — a 
wide  blank  field,  but  a  small  portion 
of  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  filled 
up — in  the  three  centuries  of  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland.  The  beginning  of 
the  contest  is  illuminated  by  the  bril- 
liant light  of  Tacitus  ;  but  after  this 
all  is  dark  and  indistinct.  We  know 
that  nearly  a  century  later  Lollius 
Urbicus  penetrated  far  to  the  north — 
that  he  probably  reached  those  Ara3 
Finium  which  we  have  already  spoken 
of  in  Moray  and  Inverness,  pos- 
sibly built  that  dubious  stone  chamber 
in  Burgh- head,  and  bathed  in  it. 
About  his  journeys  and  conquests — 
about  the  building  of  the  Scottish  Wall 
and  its  forts — their  repeated  relin- 
quishment  and  recapture,  and  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  invaders,  still 
deemed  so  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
how  much  must  there  be  which  the 
spirit  of  historical  inquiry  would  de- 
vour with  avidity  —  how  little  that 
can  actually  be  submitted  to  its  intel- 
lectual appetite. 

Nay,  of  the  very  beginning  of  the 
narrative  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus,  how 
little  do  we  actually  know.  The 
bright  light  dazzles  us,  and  we  think 
it  reveals  everything,  but  on  exami- 
nation we  can  make  out  but  little  with 
clearness.  What  are  we  to  believe 
about  the  battle  of  the  Grampians 
and  Galgacus?  Who  reported  that 
fine  speech  of  his,  containing  so  many 
capital  hits  at  the  condition  of  the 
court  of  Domitian  and  the  policy  of 
the  Praetorian  guards?  Is  it  not 
odd  that  the  Romans,  who  do  not  con- 
descend to  afford  us  the  slightest  hint 
of  the  character  or  structure  of  the 
language  of  their  Celtic  and  Gothic 
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contemporaries,  should  have  got  hold 
of  an  entire  speech  of  the  kind,  and 
translated  it  so  well  ?  That  the 
llomans  found  it  the  hardest  of  all 
their  conflicts  to  establish  themselves 
in  Scotland  is  clear  enough ;  but  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  number  and 
organisation  of  their  adversaries  were 
exaggerated  by  the  historian,  to  en- 
hance the  merit  of  his  brother-in-law 
and  fellow  Romans.  How  are  we  to 
believe  that  thirty  thousand  trained 
warriors  were  gathered  under  the 
command  of  one  leader,  with  such 
means  of  subsistence  as  Scotland  can 
have  then  afforded  ?  We  know  that 
the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  having 
an  area  co- extensive  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  could  just  produce  about 
that  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
were  every  one,  in  all  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  islands,  brought  to  join 
the  general  muster ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  Scotland  was  much 
more  populous  than  a  track  of  New 
Zealand  similar  in  extent  would  be 
now.  How  much  more  interesting 
than  the  grandiloquent  Roman's  ac- 
count of  the  chariot  charge,  and  the 
showers  of  darts,  would  have  been 
some  actual  account  of  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  mountain  war- 
riors who  braved  the  power  of  Rome  ; 
but  we  derive  no  more  distinct  impres- 
sion of  them  than  that  their  swords 
were  very  long.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  know  even  the  name  of  the 
chief  called  Galgacus,  and  an  accurate 
sketch  of  his  appearance  would  be 
worth  a  picture-gallery.  Modern  art 
has  by  no  means  supplied  the  defect. 
We  have  before  us  a  representation 
of  "  Galgacus  addressing  the  Cale- 
donian army  before  the  battle  of  the 
Grampians,"  which,  we  are  informed, 
is  engraved  in  steel,  in  the  finest  style 
of  the  art.  The  chief  has  unexcep- 
tionable mustaches,  and  is  arrayed  in 
the  full  uniform  of  some  one  of  the 
Highland  regiments.  His  ostrich 
plume  is  very  rich  and  full,  and  he 
addresses  the  meeting  in  the  attitude 
which  may  be  found  in  the  frontis- 
piece of  "  the  Speaker's  Guide."  His 
chariot — but  for  the  material,  which 
is  basket-work — might  have  come  out 
of  Longacre.  We  cannot  say  'much 
for  the  anatomy  of  the  horses,  but 
their  grooming  is  excellent,  and  they 
are  admirably  matched.  At  their 
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head  stands  a  figure  arrayed  in  tar- 
tan, whose  shape  and  attitude  would 
seem  much  more  natural  were  he  ac- 
coutred in  cords  and  tops,  with  a  green 
frock  and  shoulder-knots.  Another 
attempt,  evidently  more  ambitious  in 
the  adaptation  of  costume  and  coin- 
cidents, is  not  much  more  successful. 
The  scene  is  laid  on  the  slope  of  Ar- 
thur Seat  as  a  suitable  piece  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  Galgacus  is  more  rough 
and  hairy  than  in  the  other  attempt. 
There  is  a  greater  portion  of  bare  limb 
and  a  smaller  amount  of  tartan.  He 
wears  on  his  head  a  skull-cap  with  a 
spike  in  it,  such  as  dragoons  wore 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his 
hand  he  carries  a  Lochaber-axe,  such 
as  that  which  made  the  City  Guard  of 
Edinburgh  so  formidable  in  the  days 
of  poor  Ferguson.  The  chariot  is  not 
so  well  got  up  as  in  the  rival  plate ; 
we  question  if  it  would  go  a  couple  of 
yards  on  a  turnpike  road,  not  to  speak 
of  its  capacity  to  bowl  along  the 
scaurs  and  precipices  of  the  Gram- 
pians. A  scythe  projects  from  either 
axle  in  a  way  which  makes  one  wonder 
how  the  group  around  can  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  oratory.  If  the  ma- 
chine move  a  few  inches,  the  leg  of  a 
venerable  gentleman  very  intent  on 
the  oration  will  be  amputated.  As 
to  this  personage, — his  head,  with  its 
high  brow,  aquiline  nose,  and  profuse 
white  beard,  is  taken  from  some 
apostle  in  some  painting  by  some 
great  master.  The  costume  is  of  the 
peculiar  kind  invented  by  Benjamin 
West.  The  old  man  carries  in  his 
hand  an  instrument  like  an  Irish 
reaping-hook;  only  it  is  made  of  gold, 
and  he  is  going  to  cut  the  rnisletoe 
with  it.  He  is  the  type  of  those  mys- 
terious personages  called  Druids  in 
the  histories  perused  by  our  youth 
at  school,  and  his  function  in  modern 
phraseology  is  that  of  army  chaplain. 
From  neither  of  these  representations 
do  we  derive  a  very  satisfactory  notion 
of  Galgacus  and  his  followers  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  of  them  seems  the  more  distant 
from  the  probable  truth. 

Another  question  is  in  itself  of  a 
far  more  simple  character,  yet  has 
caused  a  sufficient  amount  of  com- 
plex dispute— Where  was  this  battle 
of  the  Grampians  fought?  The 
Grampian  mountains  are  well  enough 
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known  in  modern  geography.     The 
Mons  Grampins  of  Tacitus  is  as  great 
a  geographical  vagrant  as  the  source 
of  the  Niger  or  the  place  where  Han- 
nibal passed  the  Alps.    The  etymolo- 
gists find  that  the  word  Grampian  is 
decidedly  of  Gaelic  origin  ;  but  ety- 
mologists, and  Celtic  ones  especially, 
can  always  find  what  is  wanted.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  the  name  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  is  derived  from 
the  words  Mons  Grampius  of  Taci- 
tus, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
gave  that  name  to  the  battle-field 
with  true  Roman  caprice  and  con- 
tempt.   Where  then  was  it  ?    When 
Tacitus  speaks   of  the  army  having 
passed  the  Bodotria,  and  the  natives 
being  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another 
island  before  the  battle,  we  seem  to 
have  the  fact  pretty  clearly  ascertained 
that  it  occurred  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  of  the  line  of  forts 
subsequently  erected.     But  over  the 
extensive  ground  thus  opened  to  them 
antiquaries   have   moved  about    the 
battle  like  a  chessman  over  every  avail- 
able square,  from  Lochore  in  Fife- 
shire,  where  Scott  rather  encouraged 
them  to  place  it  on  account  of  his  son's 
marriage  with  the  heiress,  to  the  hills 
of  Aberdeenshire.    A  hard  fight  was 
made  at  Ardoch,  with  its  fine  fort  and 
camps,  in  full  view  of  the  Grampian 
range,  if  not  on  them ;  but  the  cham- 
pions of  the  other  spots  would  not  ad- 
mit themselves  to  be  defeated.    In  the 
midst  of  such  a  contest,  in  which  such 
men  as   Sibbald,   Horsley,   Gordon, 
Stukeley,  Whitaker,  Chalmers,  Pink- 
erton,  Roy,  and  Ritson  were  engaged 
so  unsuccessfully,  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  real  giant  come  forth  and  hew  the 
pigmies  down  with  an  unhesitating 
sword.    Some  thirty  years  ago  there 
appeared  an  "  Account  of  interesting 
Roman  Antiquities  discovered  inFife," 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Small  of  Edens- 
head.    In  a  chapter,  giving  "  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Meralsford  on 
the  Lomond  hill,  which  Tacitus  has 
mistaken  for  Mount  Grampius,"  he 
affords  a  model  to  the  class  of  anti- 
quaries who  have  generally  dealt  with 
these  subjects,   since    he  carries  to 
the  highest  perfection  their  peculiar 
method  of  reasoning.      His  view  is, 
that  Tacitus  had  made  a  topograph- 
ical  blunder,   since  a   battle  which 
Mr  Small  knows  to  have  taken  place 
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at  Meralsford,  "  appears  obviously  to 
have  been  that  great  battle  described 
by  Tacitus  as  having  been  fought  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Grampius.     But  it 
is  clear  to  a  demonstration,  that  he 
had  mistaken  Mons  Lomundus  for 
Mons  Grampius,  as  it  is  nigh  the  north 
brae  of  the  West  Lomond  Hill  that  the 
battle  was  fought."   Such  reasoning  is 
conclusive.   His  method  of  describing 
the  whole  affair  is  equally  clear  and 
convincing.    We  have  the  operations 
of  the  Romans  step  by  step  thus : — 
**  At  Burnside  they  were  within  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Cale- 
donians, having  only  to  cross  in  a 
north-east    direction    the  south-east 
angle  of  the  farm  of  Bonnety  when 
they  entered  upon  the  lands  of  Edens- 
head,  and  there  they  came  first  in  con- 
tact with  the  Caledonians,  where  a 
large  cairn,  erected  upon  the  march 
betwixt  these  two  lands,  straight  east 
from  the  farm-steading  of  Bonnety, 
which  stood  about  these  twenty  years 
back,  evidently  points  out  the  extrem- 
ity to  where  the  left  wing  had  extend- 
ed."    Here  it  seems  the  Romans  at 
the  commencement  of  the  affair  were 
repulsed,    an   event    which    Tacitus 
naturally  passes  over;  and  the  ex- 
ulting Mr  Small,  who  is  a  truly  na- 
tional writer,  talks  of  "the  warm  re- 
ception they  met  with,  and  the  sound 
drubbing  they   got  from   the  brave 
Caledonians  when  the  battle   com- 
menced ;"  while  he  further  finds  that 
the  unfaithful  Tacitus  "  carefully  con- 
ceals their  retreat  across  the  river 
Eden,  because  he  considers  it  disgrace- 
ful to  the  Roman  arras." 

It  is  a  pity  that  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  comprehensive  so- 
lutions of  difficulties,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  battle  of  the  Gram- 
pians is  still  in  want  of  a  site.  A 
curious  element  of  perplexity  was 
added  to  the  dispute,  by  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  midst  of  it,  about  a  century 
ago,  of  the  itinerary  of  Richard,  the 
monk  of  Cirencester,  who  had  left  be- 
hind him  a  manuscript  giving  a  full 
and  minute  account  of  the  geography 
of  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
taken  from  Roman  sources.  His  itine- 
rary went  as  far  north  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  and  wherever  he  set  down  a 
station,  there  some  remains  or  some 
identity  of  name  immediately  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  materials.  Never 
2o 
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was  such  joy  in  the  antiquarian  world. 
The  writers  on  Roman  British  archae- 
ology, who  followed  the  discovery,  al- 
luded to  their  groping  predecessors 
as  astronomers  might  to  those  who 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  the  Copernican 
theory.  The  magnificent  work  of  Ge- 
neral Roy  on  the  military  antiquities 
of  the  Romans,  was  but  a  commentary 
on  the  itinerary  of  Richard.  Whitaker 
treated  it  as  an  undoubted  authority 
for  the  state  of  Britain  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  "a  period  when 
we  have  scarce  any  information  con- 
cerning the  island  from  the  Roman 
historians,  and  the  Roman  Empire 
among  us  was  in  its  greatest  glory  and 
its  farthest  extent."  Even  Gibbon 
gave  the  work  entire  credit. 

Yet  there  were  some  anachronisms 
or  anatopisms,  if  we  may  coin  a  word, 
which  cast  suspicion  on  the  perform- 
ance ;  and  among  these,  after  having 
taken  the  inquirer  by  the  ninth  Iter 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Aberdeen- 
shire  and  the  wild  uplands  near  the 
source  of  the  Don,  here  all  at  once  he 
found  himself  at  the  "  Mons  Gram- 
pius."  No  ingenuity  could  reconcile 
this  with  the  account  of  Tacitus,  and 
the  antiquaries  had  to  resort  to  the 
bold  operation  of  believing  that  this 
did  not  profess  to  be  the  site  of  the 
battle,  but  was  a  station  named  in 
honour  of  it,  as  we  now  say  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
there  was  something  very  suspicious 
in  the  unwonted  circumstance  of  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century  hav- 
ing occupied  himself  with  Roman  topo- 
graphy ;  and  the  suspicion  is  not  re- 
moved by  a  preliminary  dialogue,  in 
which  Richard  argues  the  matter  with 
his  abbot,  who  tells  him  that  man  has 


but  a  short  time  to  live  in  this  world, 
and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  a  rational 
creature  occupying  so  brief  an  inter- 
val in  setting  down  a  useless  list  of 
places  which  have  ceased  to  exist,  and 
were  in  their  best  days  only  the  abode 
of  benighted  heathens. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  itinerary  of  Richard 
is  a  hoax ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  a  very  com- 
plicated and  elaborate  one.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  MS.  was  first  notified  to 
Stukeley  the  antiquary,  who  received 
an  account  of  it  as  a  discovery  made 
in  Copenhagen  by  Mr  Charles  Julius 
Bertram,  who  enclosed  a  specimen  of 
it.  This  so  excited  the  interest  of  the 
antiquary  that  he  insisted  on  having 
a  copy  of  the  whole.  Mr  Charles 
Julius  Bertram  held  the  responsible 
place  of  English  Professor  in  the  Royal 
Marine  Academy,  and  if  it  be  the  case 
that,  having  tried  by  the  specimen  and 
description  to  "take  a  rise,"  as  it  is 
termed,  out  of  the  solemn  antiquary, 
and  finding  that  he  must  support  the 
story  or  find  himself  in  a  position 
which  it  would  be  unpleasant  for  an 
instructor  of  youth  to  occupy,  that  of 
a  perpetrator  of  practical  jokes — it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  bore  the 
task  he  had  brought  on  himself  bravely, 
and  relieved  himself  from  his  predica- 
ment very  successfully.  We  see  that 
a  translation  of  Richard  of  Cirencester 
has  been  published  by  Mr  Bohn  in  his 
six  old  English  chronicles.  We  would 
like  well  to  see  a  critical  inquiry  into  its 
authenticity,  conducted  with  the  light 
of  modern  archaeological  science.  To 
the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  wider 
field  of  the  Roman  vestiges  in  Scot- 
land, we  must  in  the  mean  time  bid 
farewell. 
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WORDSWORTH,  whose  elegant  and 
scholarly  work  on  Greece  is  now  fa- 
miliar to  most  drawing-room  tables, 
in  his  more  erudite-looking  but  scarce- 
ly less  elegant  volume  on  Athens  and 
Attica,  published  in  the  year  1836, 
gives  a  description  of  the  then  waste 
and  desolate  condition  of  the  city  of 
Pericles  in  the  following  terms  : — 

' '  The  town  of  Athens  is  now  lying  in 
ruins.  The  streets  are  almost  deserted  ; 
nearly  all  the  houses  are  without  roofs. 
The  churches  are  reduced  tobare  walls  and 
heaps  of  stones  and  mortar.  There  is  but 
one  church  in  which  service  is  performed. 
A  few  new  wooden  houses,  one  or  two  of 
more  solid  structure,  and  the  two  lines  of 
planted  sheds  which  form  the  bazaar,  are 
all  the  inhabited  dwellings  that  Athens 
can  now  boast.  In  this  state  of  modern 
desolation,  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
buildings  which  still  survive  here  is  more 
striking — their  preservation  is  more  won- 
derful. There  is  now  scarcely  any  build- 
ing at  Athens  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  The  least-ruined  ob- 
jects here  are  some  of  the  ruins  them- 
selves." 

A  sad  picture ! — but  the  saddest 
thing  is,  that  this  is  only  a  picture  of 
what  the  whole  of  Greece  had  been 
suffering  during  its  long-protracted 
and  painful  existence  in  the  middle 
ages,  at  a  time  when  Italy,  having 
wrought  for  itself  a  new  character  and 
language  by  admixture  with  Lombard 
blood,  was  performing  a  principal  part 
in  the  great  drama  then  opening  of 
modern  European  civilisation.  The 
Greeks  have  preserved  their  historical 
continuity  and  their  language,  without 
a  gap,  up  to  the  present  moment ;  but 
for  this  privilege — if,  indeed,  it  shall 
prove  to  be  one — -they  have  paid 
dearly.  Better  were  it,  one  sometimes 
thinks,  that  the  whole  Hellenic  race 
had  been  swallowed  up  by  those  de- 
vastating swarms  of  Slavonic  and 
other  barbarians  who  now  people 
great  part  of  European  Turkey,  than 
to  have  prolonged  such  centuries  of 


gilded  decrepitude  as  we  see  in  the 
later  history  of  Byzantium,  and  to 
have  been  trampled  under  foot,  shorn, 
and  bled  by  contending  races  of 
foreign  masters,  in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited by  the  medieval  rulers  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  other  parts  of  Greece 
proper.  Whoso  wishes  to  weep  for  the 
fortunes  of  a  people,  whose  character 
is  seldom  judged  with  much  Christian 
charity,  will  look  into  the  stern,  darkly- 
glowing  pages  of  Professor  Fallme- 
rayer,  or  the  more  calm,  sober,  and 
philosophic  chapters  of  our  country- 
man George  Finlay,  and  he  will  not 
remain  unmoved.*  No  man  who 
knows  what  the  Greeks  have  suffered 
from  the  days  of  sanguinolent  Sylla 
until  now,  will  speak  against  the 
Greeks.  One  wonders  how  a  single 
blade  of  green  grass  should  be  found 
growing  on  a  soil  where,  for  many  cen- 
turies, it  seemed  to  rain  blood  and 
stones  upon  a  race  doomed  by  Heaven 
to  be  exterminated.  Professor  Fall- 
merayer,  as  is  well  known,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Greek  race  ac- 
tually is  exterminated — that  there  are 
literally  at  this  moment  no  Greeks  in 
Greece :  f  but  the  existence  of  one 
common  Greek  language  in  all  the 
countries  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenes  is  a  pretty  strong  proof,  that, 
however  much  Slavonic  and  Albanian 
blood  may  have  been  imported  into 
Greece,  there  must  have  been  an 
equally  strong  Greek  element  remain- 
ing behind  to  Hellenise  the  importa- 
tion. As  for  Athens,  amid  the  general 
black  and  fiery  devastation  that  pos- 
sessed subjugated  Greece,  it  continued 
to  present  such  various  phases  of 
lovely  decay,  genteel  decadence,  and 
even  fitful  flushes  of  prosperity,  with- 
out health,  as  became  the  metropolis 
of  ancient  taste  and  science.  Rome, 
upon  the  whole,  behaved  handsomely 
enough  to  her  beautiful  slave.  The 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who,  like  our  Queen 
Victoria,  was  given  to  perambulate 


G-riechische  Reisekizzen.   Von  HERMANN  HETTNER.    Brunswick,  1853. 

*  We  allude  more  particularly  here  to  the  German  professor's  historical  work  on  the 
Morea,  and  to  Mr  Finlay's  Medieval  Greece  and  Trebizond,  a  work  indispensable  to 
every  English  historical  library. 

t  "  Das  Geschlecht  der  Hellenen  1st  in  Europa  ansgerottet." — Preface  to  the  Morea* 
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his  empire,  visited  Athens  also,  of 
course,  and  bestowed  on  ifc  many  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  his  imperial  fa- 
vour, of  which  not  a  few  remain  even 
to  the  present  day.  He  went  so  far, 
indeed,  in  improving  a  certain  district 
of  the  city— the  south-east  quarter, 
towards  the  Ilissus — that  it  went  by 
his  name  so  long  as  Roman  memory 
lived  upon  the  spot;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rich  and  lordly  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  that  region  is  attributed 
to  him.  Julian  also,  the  Apostate,  who 
was  educated  there,  with  his  fine 
pagan  frenzy,  could  not  be  slow  to 
patronise  the  city  of  the  heathen 
Muses;  nay,  even  Alaric  the  Goth, 
who  sacked  Lacedasmon,  and  annihi- 
lated Megalopolis,  and  who,  by  the  base 
treachery  of  Arcadius,  the  puny  Em- 
peror of  the  East,  was  made  Roman 
governor  of  those  very  Greek  pro- 
vinces which  as  a  Goth  he  had  plun- 
dered,— this  Christian  scourge  of  Hel- 
lenic heathendom,  when  violating  the 
awful  mystery  of  Eleusis  and  the  sa- 
cred pomp  of  Olympia,  left  Athens  un- 
scathed, and  feared  the  gigantic  image 
of  the  blue-eyed  goddess  that  looked 
down  from  the  Acropolis.  After  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when  the 
dissolute  Isaurian,  Zeno,  purchasing 
peace  for  the  East,  delivered  Italy  to 
the  Goths,  Athens  shared  naturally 
in  the  decay  which  affected  all  the 
provincial  cities  of  the  empire,  under 
such  a  system  of  centralised  abso- 
lutism and  fiscal  oppression  as  was 
organised  at  Byzantium.  Neverthe- 
less, we  find  that  when,  in  the  year  1204, 
the  Byzantine  Empire  was  suspended 
for  a  season,  and  large  portions  of  it 
separated  for  ever  from  the  centre  of 
authority,  Athens  became  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  branches 
of  the  Frankish  Empire ;  and  under  the 
government,  first  of  the  Burgundian 
family  of  La  Roche,  then  of  the  Sicilian 
branch  of  Arragon,  and,  lastly,  of  the 
Acciauoli,  a  family  of  rich  merchants 
from  Florence,  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
material  prosperity,  which  the  general 
haze  through  which  the  eye  is  apt  to 
view  medieval  history  seldom  allows 
us  distinctly  to  discern.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr  Finlay  has  some  remarks, 
which  many  of  our  readers  will  see 
with  interest. 

"  It  is  usual,"  says  he,  "  to  suppose 
that  Athens  was  a  miserable  and  decayed 
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town  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  Attica  then  offered 
the  same  barren,  treeless,  and  unimprov- 
able aspect  which  it  now  does  as  a  Euro- 
pean kingdom.  Such,  however,  was  not 
the  case  :  the  social  civilisation  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  ample  command  of 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  life,  was  in  those  days  as  much  superior 
to  the  condition  of  the  citizens  of  Paris 
and  London,  as  they  are  now  inferior. 
The  Spaniard  Montaner,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  rich  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean,  then  the  most 
flourishing  portion  of  the  globe,  and  who 
was  familiar  with  the  most  magnificent 
courts  of  Europe,  says  that  the  dukes  of 
Athens  were  among  the  greatest  princes 
who  did  not  possess  the  title  of  king. 
He  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  court 
of  Athens,  which  gives  us  a  high  idea  of 
its  magnificence  ;  and  he  declares  that 
the  nobles  of  the  duchy  then  spoke  as 
good  French  as  the  Parisians  themselves. 
The  city  was  large  and  wealthy,  the  coun- 
try thickly  covered  with  villages,  of  which 
the  ruins  may  still  be  traced  in  spots  af- 
fording no  indication  of  Hellenic  sites. 
Aqueducts  and  cisterns  then  gave  fer- 
tility to  land  now  unproductive  :  olive, 
almond,  and  fig  trees  were  intermingled 
with  vineyards,  and  orchards  covered 
ground  now  reduced  by  the  want  of  irri- 
gation to  yield  only  scanty  pasturage  to 
the  flocks  of  nomade  shepherds.  The 
valonia,  the  cotton,  the  silk,  and  the 
leather  of  Attica  then  supplied  native " 
manufactories,  and  the  surplus  com- 
manded a  high  price  in  the  European 
markets.  The  trade  of  Athens  was  con- 
siderable, and  the  luxury  of  the  Athenian 
ducal  court  was  celebrated  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  West,  where  chivalry 
flourished." 

This  extract  is  uncommonly  inter- 
esting, as  it  shows  us  not  only  what 
was  done  in  the  past  of  Athens,  but 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  But 
whatever  prosperity  Athens  might 
have  enjoyed  under  the  Frankish  dukes 
was  merely  temporary  ;  for  these  dy- 
nasties, having  no  firm  root  in  the 
country,  fell  by  degrees,  one  after  an- 
other, into  the  condition  of  ill-gov- 
erned European  dependencies,  or  of 
conquered  countries  governed  by  fo- 
reign rulers  for  selfish  purposes.  The 
wisdom  of  popular  conciliation  exer- 
cised by  most  of  the  early  Frankish 
princes  in  Greece,  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, on  their  first  entrance  into  pos- 
session, became  forgotten  when  their 
power  seemed  firmly  established.  Part 
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of  their  kingdoms — in  Peloponnesus, 
for  instance — were  at  an  early  period 
resumed  by  the  decadent  Byzantine 
government,  which,  whatever  faults  it 
had,  certainly  possessed  in  no  ordi- 
nary degree  the  virtue  of  an  obsti- 
nate vitality ;  and  all  of  them  were 
so  cruelly  oppressed  by  their  unprin- 
cipled governors,  that  when  the  Turks 
appeared  in  Europe,  many  Greeks 
looked  upon  their  now  greatest  ene- 
mies as  their  best  friends.  In  the 
year  1456,  three  years  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople,  Athens  was 
Turkish,  and  remained  so  till  the  late 
war,  notwithstanding  more  than  one 
attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  place.  In 
one  of  these  attempts  their  admiral 
threw  a  bomb  into  the  Acropolis, 
which  reduced  the  then  almost  entire 
Parthenon  to  its  present  state  of  beau- 
tiful dilapidation.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1686.  What  Athens  was 
under  the  Turks,  before  the  ravages  of 
the  Liberation  War,  during  the  course 
of  which  it  was  always  a  most  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
exposed  point,  is  thus  described  by  a 
German  traveller  in  the  year  1810  : — 

"  Athens  is  a  town  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  population,*  and  surrounded  with 
a  wall.  The  houses  are  bad,  and  stand 
without  order  in  the  narrow  streets.  The 
Turks  have  several  mosques  and  public 
baths  here  ;  the  Greeks  a  good  many 
churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels.  Frag- 
ments of  pillars  and  statues  are  found 
everywhere.  The  Turks  have  very  re- 
cently made  lime  of  some  of  the  finest 
works  of  Greek  art.  The  Acropolis  is 
now  a  fortress.  The  garrison  consists  of 
a  few  Turks,  who  live  there  with  their 
families,  and  are  called  Castriasni,  or 
soldiers  of  the  fort.  The  fortifications 
are  bad.  The  Parthenon  is  a  ruin. 
The  Temple  of  Theseus  is  entire,  and 
used  as  a  Greek  church  dedicated  to 
St  George.  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  is 
used  as  an  oratory  for  the  dervishes. 
The  country  round  Attica  is  dry  and 
bare.  The  city  itself  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kislar  Aga,  and  is  treated 
mildly  by  the  Turks.  Of  the  three  har- 
bours which  Athens  once  had,  the  Pirsous, 
under  the  name  of  Porto  Leone,  or  Porto 
Draco,  is  the  only  one  now  used.  In  the 
place  of  the  magnificent  temples  and 
porticoes  once  found  there,  there  are 
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seen  only  a  few  miserable  huts,  a  totter- 
ing booth  of  customs,  a  cloister  dedicated 
to  St  Spiridin,  and  a  few  ruins  of  a 
theatre."  t 

In  the  above  remarks  we  have 
taken  a  large  sweep  of  time  hastily 
under  our  view  ;  but  the  subject  is  a 
curious  one  ;  and  next  to  the  capital 
of  Bavaria  there  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  no  European  city  on  which 
the  last  twenty  years  have  made  such- 
a  change  as  on  Athens.  Unreason- 
able and  ill-informed  tourists  will,  of 
course,  visit  that  city  with  unrea- 
sonable expectations,  and  be  disap- 
pointed ;  but  they  who  start  from  Mr 
Wordsworth's  position  in  1836,  and 
with  some  such  historical  review  as 
we  have  just  given,  will  be  astonished. 
Athens  is  now  a  flourishing,  elegant, 
and,  in  some  important  respects,  alto- 
gether unique  capital,  containing  a 
population  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
rise,  since  Ukert's  times,  equal  to  the 
marvellous  increase  in  the  population 
of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  within 
the  present  century ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing very  notable,  and  something 
that  looks  out  into  the  immediate 
future  with  a  significance  scarcely  less 
attractive  than  the  strange  and  vari- 
ous past  out  of  which  it  has  sprung. 
There  are  two  races  that  have  marched 
out  of  the  past  into  the  present, 
carrying  with  them  a  yet  unsolved 
problem  in  their  existence — the  Jews 
and  the  Greeks.  Providence  may  yet 
have  in  store  some  worthy  work  for 
both.  At  all  events,  so  long  as  they 
exist  curiosity  cannot  sleep. 

We  do  not  know  who  it  was  that 
first  called  Edinburgh  the  "  Modern- 
Athens,"  but  the  designation,  topo- 
graphically at  least,  is  not  without  a 
great  truth.  The  situation  of  our  fair 
metropolis  is,  in  several  most  import- 
ant respects,  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  real  Athens  ;  and  the  prominent 
points  of  the  one  may  serve  as  an 
admirable  analogical  basis  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  prominent  points 
of  the  other.  There  is  a  sea  in  both 
adjacent,  and  a  mountain  view  be- 
yond ;  there  is  an  abrupt  rock  form- 
ing a  natural  fortress  in  the  middle  ; 
there  is  a  range  of  fine  mountains  in 


In  the  year  1825  its  population  was  about  9000.— See  GORDON'S  History. 
Gemulde  von  Griechenland.     Von  T.  A.  UKERT.     Konigsberg,  1810. 
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the  background,  and  prominent  and 
picturesque  hills  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity. For  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  capital 
of  Greece  has  the  Saronic  Gulf ;  for  the 
coast  of  Fife,  the  mountain-coast  of 
Argolis;  for  Inchkeith,  ^Egina;  for  the 
Castle,  the  Acropolis ;  for  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  Hymettus;  for  Arthur's 
Seat,  Lycabettus  ;  and  all  this  so 
nicely  correspondent  that  an  expert 
teacher  of  geography  might  well  use 
it  as  a  sort  of  memoria  tedmica  for 
his  scholars.  Points  of  difference, 
of  course,  there  are  also,  and  very 
marked  ones  too,  some  of  which,  when 
a  nice  comparison  is  made,  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Athenian, 
and  others  as  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  capital.  In  favour  of  the 
Greek  landscape,  the  complete  and 
well-defined  background,  formed  by 
Mount  Pentelicus  on  the  north-east, 
and  the  chain  of  Parnes,  and  other 
connecting  ridges  to  the  north  and 
north-west,  deserves  to  be  first  men- 
tioned ;  for  in  the  room  of  these  Edin- 
burgh has  nothing  to  present  but  the 
bare  and  dreary  stretch  of  the  Lam- 
mermoors.  One  must  also  confess 
honestly,  though  a  patriotic  Scottish 
heart  is  loth  to  make  such  admissions, 
that  Inchkeith  with  its  lighthouse  is  a 
very  poor  substitute  for  JEgina  with  its 
Doric  temple  ;  while  against  Salamis 
in  no  view  can  we  dare  to  present  the 
isle  of  Cramond.  Largo  Law,  also, 
though  it  be  very  beautiful,  and  be- 
comes more  beautiful  the  nearer  you 
approach  it,  even  as  backed  by  the 
Lomonds,  and  flanked  by  the  Cleish 
Hills  and  Ben  Cleugh  in  the  far  west, 
is,  when  set  against  the  grand  ridge 
of  lofty  Argolic  mountains,  apt  to  ap- 
pear small.  On  the  other  hand,  Edin- 
burgh has  a  decided  advantage  over 
Athens,  and  all  other  fair  towns,  that 
it  is  built  on  a  series  of  parallel 
ridges,  with  valleys  between,  which 
present  one  part  of  the  city  in  pictur- 
esque contrast  to  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  open  up  a  prospect  vari- 
ous and  wide  in  all  directions,  from 
the  midst  of  a  city's  bustle  into  the 
green  and  blue  quietude  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  no  such  ridge  of  elevated 
ground  in  Athens  as  that  on  which 
Queen  Street,  George  Street,  and 
Princes  Street  stand ;  and  even  the 
elevations  which  the  Attic  landscape 
presents  have  not  been  wisely  used  in 


the  construction  of  the  modern  city. 
All  the  heights  over  against  the  Acro- 
polis, the  Hill  of  Philopappos,  the  Hill 
of  Mars,  the  Museum,  and  the  Hill  of 
the  Nymphs,  occupying  as  they  do  a 
situation  something  corresponding  to 
our  Calton  Hill  in  Edinburgh,  and 
presenting  the  finest  architectural  po- 
sitions, form  no  part  of  the  present 
city,  the  principal  part  of  which  is 
crammed  into  the  low  ground  which 
lies  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Academy — that  is  to  say,  following 
out  our  analogy,  occupies  a  situation 
corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  which  lies  between  the 
Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat,  supposing 
the  ridge  of  the  High  Street  alto- 
gether removed,  and  the  level  of  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens  continued  with 
a  very  gentle  elevation  towards  that 
hill  and  the  adjacent  heights,  which 
occupy  the  position  of  the  fine  conical 
hill  hanging  over  Athens  on  the  north- 
west, and  now  acknowledged  to  be 
Lycabettus.  As  the  modern  city  has 
been  constructed,  there  are  only  three 
points  from  which  a  free  view  into  the 
open  country  is  obtainable, — the  Acro- 
polis, of  course,  being  the  first ;  the 
esplanade  to  the  north,  where  the  two 
principal  hotels  are,  being  the  second  ; 
and  the  street  before  the  palace  of 
King  Otho,  between  Lycabettus  and 
the  Ilissus,  being  the  third.  This 
street,  which  at  its  south  end  as- 
sumes the  name  of  the  Street  Amalia, 
looks  down  upon  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter in  the  vale  of  the  Ilissus,  and 
beyond  the  Acropolis  to  the  sea.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  though  Attica 
presents  a  much  finer  landscape  than 
Mid-Lothian,  Athens  does  not,  and, 
even  in  its  best  days,  never  did  occupy 
an  architectural  position  so  magnifi- 
cent as  Edinburgh ;  not  to  mention 
what  we  learn  from  the  best  autho- 
rities, that  the  ancient  classical  city 
was  grand  only  in  its  temples  and 
public  buildings,  whereas  Edinburgh, 
as  a  princely  mouth  once  uttered,  is 
altogether  a  city  of  palaces. 

The  present  appearance  of  the  city 
may  be  well  gathered  from  the  de- 
scription of  a  recent  German  traveller, 
from  whose  book  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  make  a  few  characteristic  extracts. 

"  Modern  Athens  lies  altogether  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  No 
doubt  this  idea  of  making  the  capital  of 
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the  modern  city  identical  with  the  ancient, 
went  out  from  the  brain  of  King  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria.  But  this  romantic  sentimen- 
tality was  a  decided  political  mistake. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Athens  plant- 
ed themselves  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  sea,*  on  an  island  fortress,  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the 
pirates,  with  whom  the  seas  were,  in 
those  early  times,  everywhere  infested. 
At  the  present  day  no  such  motive  exists. 
The  sea  is  the  natural  element  of  Greek 
life  and  of  Greek  prosperity.  The  natu- 
ral position  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
that  depends  for  its  advancement  so  much 
on  trade  and  commerce,  was  the  Piraeus, 
which  Themistocles  advised  the  ancient 
Athenians  to  look  upon  as  their  real 
capital.  Or,  possibly,  even  any  port  of 
Attica  may  be  regarded  as  too  much  in 
a  corner  to  present  a  position  fit  for  the 
capital  of  a  compact  Greek  kingdom  ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  great  wisdom  of  Capo  d'Istria 
and  the  Venetians,  that  they  chose  Nau- 
plia,  with  its  fine  situation  and  beautiful 
harbour,  as  the  seat  of  their  government. 
It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  idea  was 
at  one  time  entertained  of  placing  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  on  the  rising 
ground  which  forms  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
— a  situation  which  would  have  com- 
manded both  seas. 

"  Nevertheless  the  new  city  has  risen 
up  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  It  con- 
tains some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,f 
and  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground. 
Two  principal  streets,  crossing  one  an- 
other at  right  angles,  run  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  city. 
Off  from  these  runs,  in  every  possible  re- 
lation of  irregularity,  a  confused  web  of 
streets,  made  for  any  purpose  rather  than 
beauty  or  convenience.  The  one  of  these 
main  streets,  the  street  of  Hermes,  goes 
from  west  to  east,  b'eing  the  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  Piraeus  to  the 
city,  and  ends  in  a  beautiful  square  area, 
laid  out  in  public  gardens,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  palace.  The  street  would 
be  a  perfect  straight  line,  open  from  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  palace  lies 
down  to  the  plain  of  the  Piraeus,  were  it 
not  for  the  interposition  of  a  small  old  By- 
zantine church,  which  projects,  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  a  slight  bend  in  the  direction  of 
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the  street.  The  other  main  street  leads 
from  north  to  south.  It  has  received 
the  name  of  the  street  of  Aeolus,  from 
the  small  tower  of  the  winds  below  the 
north  base  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  its 
southern  starting-point.  The  street  is 
uneven  in  its  level,  but  straight  in  its  di- 
rection ;  so  that  from  every  point  of  its 
length  the  Acropolis  is  visible,  closing 
the  prospect  to  the  south. 

"  In  these  two  streets  the  real  life  of 
modern  Athens  is  concentrated.  They 
are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  elegant 
houses,  generally  of  two  storeys  high. 
Here  there  are  glass  windows — seldom 
found  in  the  minor  streets— double-hinged 
doors,  and  balconies.  In  the  street  of 
Aeolus  are  the  principal  coffee-houses  and 
shops.  And  when  the  lounger  looks  into 
the  open  barbers'  shops,  which  are  found 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  are  places  of 
great  resort,  and  beholds  all  the  busy 
processes  of  hat-making,  shoe-making, 
and  tailoring,  which  are  here  exposed  to 
public  view  on  the  ground-floor,  without 
any  notion  of  concealment,  he  enjoys  that 
same  rich  fulness  of  street  life  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  Naples  and  other  Italian, 
cities;  only  here  in  Athens  everything  is 
more  motley  and  more  glittering. 

"  The  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  the  various  government  offices, 
the  bank,  the  university,  are  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  busy  hum  of  the 
street  of  Aeolus,  on  the  gently-rising 
ground  towards  Lycabettus,  between  the 
royal  palace  and  the  old  Academy.  This 
is  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Athens, 
being  not  the  west  end,  as  in  London, 
but  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  city. 

"  After  having  mastered  these  keys,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  position,  the  stranger 
may  venture  into  the  strange  maze  of 
short,  crooked,  and  narrow  streets,  of 
which  the  rest  of  the  city  is  composed. 
But  let  a  man  not  venture  rashly.  Here 
there  is  no  more  neatness,  no  more  two- 
storeyed  houses,  with  windows  and  bal- 
conies ;  everywhere  are  to  be  seen  miser- 
able huts  and  cabins,  meagrely  composed 
of  four  walls  whitewashed,  and  covered 
with  a  light  roof  of  tiles;  a  few  openings 
with  wooden  shutters  serve  at  once  as 
door,  window,  and  chimney.  Causeway 
there  is  none  ;  so  if  there  happens  to 
have  been  rain,  or  if  the  sky  takes  a 
gusty  fit,  and  the  dust  is  driving — not  at 


*  Athens  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Piraeus,  while  Edinburgh  is  only  two 
from  Granton.  This  is  another  point  of  the  architectural  position  greatly  in  favour 
of  Edinburgh.  The  firth,  seen  from  Queen  Street,  is  quite  near  enough  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  large  river  in  the  landscape. 

f  This  is  wrong.  About  27,000  was  the  number  generally  named  to  the  present 
writer,  when  he  asked  the  question  during  the  present  year  on  the  spot.  Strong,  in 
his  book,  quoted  below,  gives  26,000.  This  was  in  the  year  1842. 
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all  uncommon  in  this  quarter  —  these 
troglodytes  have  a  miserable  lodgment. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  wretchedness,  the 
high-sounding  names,  which  are  stuck  up 
on  every  street  corner,  have  a"  burlesque 
effect.  In  the  midst  of  the  strangest 
huddle  of  ill-built  houses,  and  motley 
patchwork  of  incoherent  stones,  you  look 
up  and  find  yourself  surrounded  by  the 
'  SENATE-HOUSE,'  the  *  PAINTED  STOA,' 
the  'EPONTMIC  HEROES/  the  tragic 
*  TRIPODS,'  and  the  Council  of  the 
'  AREOPAGUS,'— all  in  the  most  classical 
Greek  ;  and  when  these  local  associations 
fail,  you  find  the  dirtiest  lanes  and  ven- 
nels  dignified  with  the  names  of  Pericles 
and  Phidias,  Praxiteles  and  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  This  is  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  sort  of  beggar- 
ly pride,  which  delights  to  stamp  the 
children  of  modern  Greek  Christians  with 
the  names  of  some  old  heathen  heroic 
Epaminondas  or  Achilles." 

This  witness  is  in  the  main  true ; 
though  there  are  a  few  things  in  the 
extract  to  which  one  might  object,  as 
proceeding  from  that  unsympathising 
critical  spirit  too  common  in  these 
times,  which  delights  to  pass  itself  off 
for  cleverness.  What  harm,  for  in- 
stance, can  there  be  in  the  son  of  a 
modern  Greek  being  called  Achilles, 
any  more  than  in  a  modern  dealer  in 
old  clothes  being  called  Moses?  Is 
it  any  burlesque  upon  the  good  old 
president  of  the  British  round  table, 
when  there  happens  to  be  an  oldest 
son  called  Arthur  in  any  reputable 
English  family  now  paying  taxes  to 
her  Majesty?  And  is  the  sainted 
ghost  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  insulted 
because  there  is  a  Dissenter  of  that 
name  who  ke,eps  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Beverley,  or  because  Tom  and  Jerry 
once  walked  the  boards  of  the  British 
stage  profanely  ?  As  little  offence  is 
there  in  the  names  of  the  streets, 
however  humble  some  of  them  may 
now  be  ;  for  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
that  as  boys  and  trees  grow  bigger, 
so  these  streets  will  grow  more  mag- 
nificent with  years.  Even  Welling- 
ton's noble  name  does  not  always 
decorate  a  noble  street  in  British 
towns ;  and  Princes  Street  in  Aber- 
deen does  not  look  so  royal  by  any 
means  as  Princes  Street  in  Edinburgh. 
The  real  stumblingblock  in  these 
Athenian  streets  is  not  in  the  names 
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of  JSschylus  and  Sophocles,  Coloco- 
troni,  Miaulis,  and  Lord  Byron,* 
which  are  all  well  worthy  of  the  sort 
of  immortality  hereby  conferred  on 
them ;  but  in  those  other  names  of 
ancient  places,  chosen  out  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  put  down  where  the  ill-in- 
formed archa3ologist  now  thinks  that 
they  ought  to  be,  and  where  the  bet- 
ter-informed archaaologist,  some  fifty 
years  hence,  will  know  that  they  ought 
not.  This  archaeological  objection, 
by  the  way,  and  not  any  of  those 
political  and  commercial  ones  men- 
tioned by  Herr  Hettner,  is  the  real 
strength  of  the  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  capital  of  Greece, 
which  has  been  made  by  so  many ; 
for  the  present  city  being  built,  not 
on  the  whole  area  certainly,  but  on 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  one,, 
it  follows  that,  till  the  new  houses, 
which  have  been  raised  so  quickly  on 
the  foundations  of  old  temples  and 
porticoes,  shall  have  crumbled  down 
by  age,  or  be  shaken  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  snouts  of  zealous  antiqua- 
ries are  doomed  to  sniff  about  these 
famous  purlieus  in  vain ; — a  great  loss, 
certainly,  to  the  archaeological  societies 
of  the  present  age  in  Berlin,  London, 
Munich,  and  elsewhere,  now  so  vigor- 
ous ;  but  the  Greeks  will  thereby  keep 
their  subterranean  treasures  to  them- 
selves for  another  century  at  least,  free 
from  touch  of  foreign  mattock,  by 
which  time  they  may  have  somewhere 
to  put  them ;  for  at  present  the  govern- 
ment has  neither  a  museum  to  put  an- 
cient remainsinwhenfound,normoney 
to  pay  for  them — a  state  of  matters 
which  leads  even  now  sometimes  to  la- 
mentable results,over  which  Professors- 
Gerhard  and  Panofka  in  Berlin  must 
weep.  But,  after  all,  Canaris  did  not 
drive  his  conquering  fire-ships  across 
the  Archipelago,  nor  did  Lord  Byron 
think  it  worth  while  to  die  poetically  at 
Messolonghi,  for  the  sake  of  the  archae- 
ologists. In  choosing  Athens  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Greece,  the  patriotic  reminiscences 
of  the  Greek  people  were  no  doubt  as 
much  consulted  as  the  sentimental 
romance  of  Bavarian  Louis.  If  cats 
have  a  right  to  attach  themselves  to 
places,  why  not  men  ? 


*  There  is  a  street  of  BYRON  in  Athens,  below  the  Acropolis,  at  the  south-east  cor- 
ner, just  beside  the  street  of  BACCHUS,  as  you  go  round  to  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 
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But  we  shall  not  trifle  on  these 
points.  Among  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens,  in  what  our  author  calls 
the  fashionable  quarter,  the  most 
prominent,  certainly,  are  the  palace 
and  the  university.  The  ground,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  rises  with 
a  very  gentle  slope  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  in  which  the  Ilissus  and 
Cephissus  are  lost,  to  the  base  of 
Lycabettus,  which  overhangs  the  city 
in  a  most  effective  conical  mass  to 
the  north-east.  Along  the  highest 
part  of  this  slope  runs,  from  north  to 
south  generally,  though  with  a  consi- 
derable bend  in  the  middle,  a  long 
street,  principally  occupied  with  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  houses,  in 
size  and  elegance  much  surpassing 
the  best  houses  in  the  two  principal 
streets  described  by  Mr  Hettner. 
This  is  the  same  street  which  is 
above  described  as  sweeping  down 
to  the  Ilissus,  and,  under  the  name 
of  Amalia  Street,  opening  up  a 
view  of  the  sea.  Now  it  is  on  this 
upper  part  of  the  city,  just  beneath 
the  base  of  Lycabettus,  that  the  palace 
and  the  university  are  situated.  The 
former  especially  is,  next  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  from  its  situation  and 
its  size,  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  city.  No  eye  can  miss  its 
glaring  extent  of  white  wall,  and  the 
glimmering  of  its  long  uniform  ranges 
of  windows,  tier  upon  tier,  like  the 
arches  in  the  Coliseum ;— but,  like 
the  Coliseum,  certainly,  in  nothing 
else — like  a  huge  Manchester  cotton- 
factory  rather,  new  and  whitewashed, 
as  the  English  say — or  like  a  large 
Austrian  barracks,  as  the  Germans 
say — or  one  of  those  immense  clois- 
ter-like baronial  halls,  which  some- 
times stare  upon  the  flitting  eye  of 
the  tourist  from  amid  the  vine-clad 
heights  of  Germany.  Altogether, 
not  architecturally  only  —  for  even 
Bavarian  architects  are  not  infallible 
— but  economically  much  more,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  the  palace  was 
a  blunder.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
exceed  the  beauty  and  chaste  mag- 
nificence of  its  internal  decoration — 
that  part  of  the  work  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  classical  fame 
of  Munich.  But  what  has  all  this 
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magnificence  to  do,  the  practical 
mind  will  ask,  with  a  petty  and 
beggarly  kingdom,  that  has  neither 
roads,  nor  people,  nor  water,  nor 
money  to  pay  its  lawful  debts  ?  We 
are  afraid  the  artistic  sentimentality 
of  Bavarian  Louis  had  something  to 
do  with  this  ;  he  was  too  much  of  a 
poet,  and  too  little  of  a  practical 
man,  to  know  what  the  infant  king- 
dom of  Greece  required  in  the  first 
place.  What  it  required,  our  readers 
may  see  in  a  small  but  very  sensible 
book  noted  below.*  Certainly  among 
the  last  of  necessary  things  was  a 
royal  residence,  which,  had  it  been 
intended  for  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  India,  or  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Kussias,  could  not  have  been 
raised  larger  in  scale,  or  more  mag- 
nificent in  embellishment. 

Our  German  traveller  had  the  good 
fortune  to  inspect  the  show-rooms  of 
King  Otho's  palace,  not  in  their  pure 
naturals,  as  they  are  commonly  shown 
to  strangers,  but  when  furnished  with 
fair  ladies  and  gay  knights,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  court-ball.  Let  us  see  how 
they  looked  when  lighted. 

A   GREEK    COURT-BALL. 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  grand 
court-ball.  The  ball-room  is  finished  in 
the  same  style  of  luxuriant  but  chaste 
magnificence Jn  which  the  whole  palace 
is  built.  It  is  of  truly  colossal  dimensions. 
In  height  it  occupies  two  entire  floors  of 
the  building.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  tall 
marble  pillars,  whose  Ionic  capitals  are 
adorned  with  painting  and  gilding.  More 
than  a  thousand  persons  can  move  about 
with  ease  in  every  part  of  this  magnifi- 
cently lighted  hall,  and  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear crowded— scarcely  even  filled.  la 
the  most  remote  parts,  where  no  dancing 
is  going  on,  parties  can  saunter  up  and 
down  with  ease  and  freedom. 

"  We  arrived  about  nine  in  the  evening. 
Along  the  walls  several  groups  were  al- 
ready seated  on  the  crimson- velvet  cush- 
ioned divans.  How  remarkable  the  scene 
that  now  presented  itself  !  On  the  right, 
the  men  reclining  at  ease,  in  their  gay 
and  glittering  Greek  attire,  the  scarlet 
cap  on  their  heads;  on  the  left,  the  women, 
some  in  Greek,  others  in  Frankish  cos- 
tumes. A  few  of  the  men  were  parading 
in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  engaged  in  ani- 
mated conversation.  There  could  not  be 


*  The  Hellenic  Kingdom  and  the  Greek  Nation. 
Murray.     1836. 
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a  more  attractive  sight  than  the  contem- 
plation of  such  a  variety  of  costume  and 
outward  bearing.  The  simple  black  dress- 
coat  prevailed  least  of  all  ;  then  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  uniforms  of  the  differ- 
ent embassies,  and  of  the  French,  English, 
and  Austrian  fleets  now  stationed  in  the 
Piraeus  ;  but  chiefly  the  Greek  national 
costume,  in  all  its  striking  varieties,  from 
the  gold-embroidered  fustanella  of  the 
royal  court  marshals,  to  the  simple  loose 
Turkish  trousers  of  the  islanders.  How 
wild  and  proud  are  the  fine  expressive 
countenances  of  these  men  !  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  smooth  inlaid  floor  burnt 
beneath  their  feet — for  their  true  home  is 
on  the  rocky  mountains,  where  they  are 
their  own  masters,  only  issuing  forth  from 
time  to  time,  in  true  middle-age  fashion,  on 
some  jovial  plundering  expedition.  There 
sits,  for  example,  between  two  captains  of 
Palikari,  a  fierce-looking  old  man,  with 
white  hair  and  a  long  flowing  white  beard, 
his  curved  sabre  hanging  at  his  side.  His 
features  are  expressive  of  daring,  but 
nobly  chiselled :  they  remind  one  of  the  fine 
manly  forms  in  which  the  old  Byzantine 
mosaics  represent  the  apostle  Paul.  This 
man  is  a  warrior  every  inch.  He  is  the  fa- 
mous Papa  Kostas — called  Papa  because 
he  was  formerly  a  monk.  Latterly  he  re- 
turned to  the  world,  and  became  an  hon- 
oured hero  in  the  Greek  Liberation  war. 
Two  years  ago  he  wished  to  be  elected 
deputy  for  his  native  town  of  Lamia  ;  but 
government,  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious, 
found  means  to  frustrate  his  election. 
What  did  he  then  do  ?  He  incited  the 
whole  of  his  province  to  rebellion,  and  for 
six  entire  months  the  king  had  to  carry 
on  an  open  war  with  him.  At  length  the 
royal  troops  succeeded  in  conquering  him, 
and  he  then  took  flight  into  Turkey.  After 
some  time  an  amnesty  was  granted  him  ; 
and  now  he  is  at  a  court-ball,  but  so  proud 
and  unsubdued,  that,  instead  of  a  pardoned 
rebel,  he  looks  like  one  who  is  waiting  for 
the  first  favourable  occasion  to  avenge  the 
humiliation  he  has  endured. 

"  There  is  in  like  manner  some  history 
about  all  these  men.  They  are  barbari- 
ans, but  there  is  poetry  in  them  ;  and  it  is 
quite  intelligible  that  these  wild  moun- 
taineers should  have  been  victorious  over 
the  superior  force  of  the  enervated  Turks. 

"  The  saloon  gets  more  and  more  crowd- 
ed. Suddenly  the  general  murmur  ceases. 
The  king  appears  with  his  blooming  con- 
sort on  his  arm.  Early  in  the  morning  a 
new  French  man-of-war  had  arrived  in 
the  Piraeus,  and  the  officers  are  now  pre- 
sented by  the  French  ambassador.  Im- 
mediately the  Polonaise  begins,  the 
queen  opening  the  ball  with  the  Austrian 
ambassador.  She  is  dressed  in  blue,  em- 
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broidered  with  silver,  her  hair  magnifi- 
cently arranged  in  the  European  style. 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  usual  in 
the  glittering  gold  and  silver  gala-dress 
of  the  national  Greek  costume  ;  he  and 
the  sister  of  the  English  resident  minister 
make  the  second  pair.  The  queen  dances 
the  second  movement  of  the  Polonaise 
with  the  president  of  the  Chamber.  He 
is  a  Hydriot,  and  wears  the  dress  of  the 
Greek  islanders — dark  blue,  tight-fitting 
short  jacket,  wide  bunchy  Turkish  trou- 
sers of  the  same  colour,  and  between  jacket 
and  hose  a  simple  red  girdle.  The  king 
leads  out  the  venerable  matron,  the  wife  of 
the  president  of  the  Chamber,  who  is  also 
dressed  in  the  costume  worn  by  the  wo- 
men of  the  Greek  islands — a  blue  silk 
dress  with  yellow  stripes,  a  jacket  of  the 
same  material,  very  much  cut  open  in 
front,  the  bosom  covered  with  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, also  a  little  parted  in  front.  In 
Berlin  or  Paris  it  would  excite  some  won- 
derment to  see  such  attire  recognised  as 
admissible  at  court. 

"  And  now  the  ball  begins  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  no  more  national  dances,  but  all  in 
true  European  style.  The  king  danced  a 
great  deal,  and  was  most  courteous  and  af- 
fable in  his  demeanour.  But  the  queen 
shone  above  every  one,  and  was  the  first 
in  all  the  dances.  She  is  a  true  knightly 
dame,  the  boldest  equestrian  in  the  land, 
and  graceful  above  all  in  the  dance.  The 
young  Greek  ladies  have  shown  great  fa- 
cility in  acquiring  the  new  dances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  single 
national  trait  in  them,  were  it  not  for  the 
dark  glancing  eyes,  the  brown  complexion, 
and  their  love  of  bright  showy  colours', 
which  betray  their  half-southern,  half- 
Oriental  character.  They  almost  all  ap- 
peared in  white  ball-dress,  but  wearing 
over  it  an  extremely  beautiful  little  jacket 
of  red  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  and  on  the  head,  trimmed  around 
with  plaits  of  deep  black  hair,  is  placed 
coquettishly,  inclined  to  one  side,  a  little 
cap,  also  of  red  velvet  embroidered  with 
gold,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  jacket. 

"  The  Greek  men  do  not  mix  in  the 
dance.  Some  collect  in  quiet  corners  in 
groups  ;  others  contemplate  languidly  the 
strange  foreign  movements.  How  would 
these  stately  forms  and  costumes  corres- 
pond with  such  unpoetic  waltzing  and 
whirling  ?  The  keenest  dancers  were  the 
gentlemen  of  the  diplomatic  corps." 

Then  follow  some  sentimental  re- 
marks about  Themis tocles,  Pericles, 
and  Plato,  and  how  they  would  have 
looked  dancing  the  polka;  and  how 
it  is  almost  a  profanation  for  young 
diplomatists  to  think  of  enjoying  a 
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dance  at  all,  on  ground  where  grave 
Aristotle  walked,  and  stern  Demos- 
thenes thundered  ;  and  how  a  fine 
German  "  belletrist,"  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  gay  scene,  "  cannot  but  feel 
every  moment  as  if  some  sturdy  old 
Marathonians  would  rush  in,  blow 
the  lights  out,  and  tear  all  the  pretty 
Parisian  frippery  to  rags."  Shade  of 
Goethe,  what  nebulous  nonsense  even 
sensible  Germans  will  speak  and 
print !  With  us  a  young  lady,  pass- 
ing stupidly  out  of  her  teens,  and 
thinking  of  moonshine  and  marriage, 
would  be  ashamed  formally  to  enun- 
ciate such  trash. 
Let  us  now  look  to 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

"  All  the  more  highly  educated  Greeks 
exhibit  a  lively  interest  in  the  newly- 
erected  university  at  Athens,  which  is 
formed  entirely  on  the  German  model. 
The  professors  are  chiefly  Greeks,  who 


have  studied  at  the  French  and  German 
universities.  Since  the  revolution  of  1843, 
Landerer  the  chemist,  and  Fraas  *  the 
botanist,  are  the  only  foreigners  in  the 
university,  but  they,  like  the  others,  lec- 
ture in  Greek.  The  teachers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  tutors,  are  paid 
by  the  state  ;  they  have,  on  an  average, 
seven  hundred  dollars,  but  no  honorarium 
for  the  lectures.  The  influx  of  students 
is  very  great,  amounting  to  more  than  four 
hundred,  which  would  be  inconceivable 
in  so  thinly-populated  a  country,  were  it 
not  that  numbers  come  from  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  and  Asia  Minor ;  also  from 
Turkish  Greece,  and  even,  (so  great  is 
the  feeling  of  nationality,)  from  the  Ionian 
Islands,  although  there  is  a  Greek  univer- 
sity in  Corfu.  The  Athenian  professors 
point  with  pride  to  this  fact,  alleging  that 
their  university  forms  thus  the  centre  of 
all  the  Grecian  countries,  many  of  them 
now  under  foreign  rule,  and  as  such  is 
perhaps  the  nursery  of  a  future  political 
union. 

"  No  university  in  the  whole  world  is 
placed  on  a  site  so  rich  in  associations. 
When  the  student  comes  out  of  the  lec- 
ture-room, and  saunters  in  the  open 
piazzas  which  form  the  entrance,  he 
has  before  him  the  empurpled  range  of 
Hymettus,  whose  bees  are  proverbially 
associated  with  the  glory  of  Attic  wisdom 
and  art  ;  and  the  venerable  Acropolis, 
with  the  towering  pillars  of  the  Parthenon, 
remind  him  of  the  ancient  glory  of  his 
country.  Where  is  the  youth  who  would 
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not  feel  his  heart  elevated  by  such  noble 
recollections  ? 

"  And  yet  these  wings  are  only  the  wings 
of  Icarus ;  they  cannot  perform  impossi- 
bilities. True  culture  and  a  national 
literature  and  art  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  material  prosperity,  and  an  edu- 
cation extending  to  all  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  is,  however,  no  sense  of  the 
importance  of  instruction;  for  in  most 
places  the  lowest  elementary  schools  are 
not  to  be  found,  scarcely  even  a  few  miser- 
able attempts  at  such.  Government  has 
committed  the  fault  of  working  from  above 
downwards,  instead  of  from  beneath  up- 
wards, and  has  proceeded  forcibly  to  en- 
graft the  most  extreme  points — even  the 
excrescences  of  European  customs  and  re- 
finement— on  the  prevailing  barbarism. 
They  have  erected  four  gymnasia  at 
Athens,  Syra,  Patras,  and  Nauplia  ;  but 
the  people's  schools  are  still  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Capo  d'Istria  left  them;  in- 
deed, general  evil  report  says  rather  worse 
than  better.  How  can  we  reap  unless  we 
sow  ?  How  can  the  building  stand  firm, 
when  the  foundation  is  awanting  ? 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature,  though  well-meant,  endeavour 
that  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  more 
noble-minded  Greeks,  since  the  happy 
issue  of  the  Liberation  War,  to  found  a 
modern  Greek  literature.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  had  the  merit  of  purifying 
the  language,  and  assimilating  it  to  the 
ancient  Greek.  But  so  long  as  Greek 
culture  has  no  firm  root  in  itself,  all  such 
endeavours  must  prove  imperfect  imita- 
tions of  foreign  models.  I  fear  much  that 
a  hideous  mildew  is  already  nipping  the 
blossom  in  the  bud.  Among  the  many 
discouraging  impressions  caused  by  the 
present  state  of  Greece,  the  most  so  to 
me  was;  that  the  booksellers'  shops  are 
almost  exclusively  filled  with  the  worst 
sort  of  new  French  romances.  It  is  here 
much  as  with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  who  have  gained  no- 
thing by  their  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened Europe  but  the  poison  of  whisky." 

These  remarks  open  up  the  whole 
question  of  education  and  intellectual 
culture  in  Greece — a  vista  far  too  wide 
for  our  detailed  survey  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  but  we  must  add  a  few  re- 
marks by  way  of  necessary  correction. 
We  have  met  persons  to  whom  the 
university  of  Athens  was  as  much 
"  a  myth  "  as  any  of  those  -nebulous 
allegories  into  which  German  scepti- 
cism weens  that  it  has  dissipated  the 


*  Fraas  is  no  longer  in  Athens. 
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solid  traditions  of  an  old  Attic  Theseus, 
and  other  classical  raonarchs.  But  the 
testimony  of   our  traveller   here  is 
most  decided  to  the  point,  that  the 
university  of  Athens  is  an  existing 
fact,  and  one  of  the  most  real  and 
significant  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
restored  nationality  of  this  remarkable 
people.    All  persons  who  have  lived 
even  for  a  short  period  in  familiar 
converse  with  the  Greek  people,  have 
felt  that,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  they 
have  retained  that  quickness  of  intel- 
lectual perception,  that  eagerness  for 
knowledge,  which  was  so  character- 
istic of  their  ancestors.     It  is  well 
known,   also,  to  persons  who  have 
looked  into  the  recent  history  of  this 
people,  that  the  political  revolution, 
by  which  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Turkish  oppression,  was  preceded  by 
an  intellectual  revolution  which  taught 
them  to  shake  off  the  night  of  Turkish 
ignorance;  and  Corais  is,  in  fact,  a 
name  not  less  mighty  in  the  history  of 
Greek  liberty  than  Miaulis  or  Mavro- 
cordato.    Under  these  circumstances, 
that  education  should  have  been  a 
main  concern  with  the  new  Greek 
government  was  just  what  was  to 
have  been  expected.    To  have  shown 
indifference  in  such  a  matter  would 
have  argued  a  complete  blindness  to 
the  finest  capabilities  of  the  materials 
under  hand.    Nor  has  Bavarian  Otho, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  laid  himself  open 
to  any  charge  of  neglect  on  this  score. 
Mr  Hettner,  in  the  strictures  which  he 
pays  in  the  above  passage,  proceeds, 
we  are  afraid,  on  a  very  insufficient 
basis  of  facts,  and  is  also  vulnerable 
in  point  of  logic.    It  is  far  from  being 
true,  as  he  says,  that  a  people  must 
be  educated  from  below  upwards.  The 
upper  classes  are  everywhere  more 
open  to  educational  influences  than 
the  lower  ;    and  in  semi-barbarous 
countries,  such  as  Greece  and  Russia, 
it  is   a  necessity  which   cannot  be 
avoided,  that  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual culture  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
be  imported  from  the  more  advanced 
surrounding  nations  ;  and  the  import- 
ers of  such  merchandise  must  be  the 
upper  classes.    To  enable  them  to  ap- 
propriate, elaborate,   and  assimilate 
the  materials  thus  thrown  in  upon 
them,  a  university  is  the  natural  and 
most  convenient,  if  not  the  absolutely 
indispensable  instrument.     How,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  state  to  obtain 
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well  -  informed  statesmen,  lawyersr 
theologians,  physicians,  and  teachersr 
without  a  university  ?  Surely  the 
judge  must  be  made  wise  before  the 
attorney,  and  the  parish  priest  rather 
than  the  parishioner.  A  peasant  may 
hew  wood  and  draw  water  without 
learning,  but  scarcely  will  a  gospel 
text  be  well  expounded,  or  a  sur- 
geon's cut  dexterously  performed. 
There  appears  to  us,  therefore,  no- 
thing blameworthy  in  a  government 
of  a  new  country  erecting  a  university 
first,  and  parish  schools  afterwards. 
But  the  facts  with  regard  to  element- 
ary education  in  Greece  are  by  no- 
means  such  as  our  German  reporter 
represents.  It  may  be  quite  true  that 
the  educational  law  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  according  to  which  there 
should  be  a  primary  school  in  every 
dittos  or  commune,  has  not  yet  been 
everywhere  carried  out ;  it  may  be 
true,  also,  considering  the  immense 
extent  of  desolate  districts  in  Greece, 
that  some  of  the  miserable  ill- peopled 
villages  that  compose  a  district  are 
at  very  inconvenient  distances  from 
the  Srjpos  where  their  school  is  situated; 
but  this  is  only  a  hardship  arising  out 
of  the  general  state  of  poverty  in  which 
the  whole  country  lies,  to  which  fami- 
liar analogies  are  at  hand  in  the  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  many  of  our  own 
Highland  parishes.  And  with  regard 
to  the  general  state  of  education  among 
the  lower  orders  of  Greece,  the  writer 
can  state,  from  personal  observation, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  suffering 
generally  from  any  such  neglect  a* 
Mr  Hettner  imputes  to  the  present 
government.  During  a  tour  of  several 
weeks  in  continental  Greece,  the  pre- 
sent writer  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  peasant 
boys,  as  a  sort  of  pleasant  amuse- 
ment after  the  fatigues  of  equestrian 
travel  in  the  hot  days  of  June  ;  and 
as  the  conversation,  however  it  might 
start,  often  ended  with  schooling  and 
school-books,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  not  only  the  re- 
markable quickness  of  their  juvenile 
Hellenic  wit,  but  the  general  preva- 
lence of  a  fair  school-training  among 
the  rising  generation.  The  subjects 
with  which  they  seemed  most  conver- 
sant, and  on  which  they  always  pro- 
duced three  well-thumbed  school- 
books,  were  Greek  history,  Scripture 
history,  and  general  geography.  They 
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very  often  also  produced  a  Eomaic 
New  Testament ;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  not  the  least  shyness  (as  there 
might  be  in  Italy)  of  exhibiting  a 
familiarity  with  its   contents.     The 
New  Testament,  indeed,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  for- 
bidden book  at  all.    A  certain  class 
of  priests,  no  doubt,  with  Oeconomus 
at  their  head,  will  look  with  shyness 
on  the  preachings  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, and  exhibit  more  or  less  of 
that  tendency  to  monopolise  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  hands  of  self- authorised 
interpreters,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  Popery  ;  but  in  general  the  Greeks 
seem  to  entertain  no  suspicion  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  Scriptures 
contrary  to  their  "  orthodox  faith  ;" 
and    a  jealous    sacerdotal    tyranny 
never  was  established  in  the  East 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  carried  through  now.* 
As  little  of  kindly  or  reasonable 
criticism  do  we  find  in  Herr  Hett- 
ner's    remarks   on  the   influence    of 
French  literature  on  the  living  Greek 
mind,  and  on  the  existing  literature 
of  Greece  generally.    From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  literature  of  Greece  must, 
for  a  considerable  period,  be  a  litera- 
ture  of  appropriation ;    and  as  the 
French  language,  for  obvious  reasons, 
happens  to  be  the  most    generally 
known  among  the  educated  classes  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  as  neces- 
sary that  those  who  are  in  search  of 
amusement  should  read  French  novels, 
as  that  those  who  are  in  search  of 
strange  philological  erudition  among 
ourselves    should    go    to   Germany. 
What  our  author  means  by  his  re- 
mark, that  it  is  "  a  quite  fruitless  and 
premature  endeavour  in  the  Greeks  to 
attempt  the  founding  of  a  modern 
Greek  literature,"  it  were  hard  to  say. 
No  literature,  in  the  highest  sense,  can 
be  founded  till  God  sends  forth  origi- 
nal genius  to  found  it ;  and  it  is  true 
also  that,  except  upon  the  basis  of  a 
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certain  degree  of  material  prosperity, 
that  extent  of  luxurious  intellectual 
culture  which  we  call  a  national  litera- 
ture cannot  be  expected  to  rise  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  till  the  conditions 
favourable  to  such  a  higher  develop- 
ment shall  arise,  the  Greeks  are  busy- 
ing themselves,  and  have  been  busying 
themselves  since  the  time  of  Corais 
and  Righas,  mainly  in  appropriating 
whatever  their  need  most  loudly  calls 
for,  not  only  from  French,  but  to  a 
great  extent  also  from  German,  Ita- 
lian, and  English  sources ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  not  been 
averse  to  give  whatever  nurture  was 
possible  to  the  first  germ  and  tender 
blade  of  an  original  and  truly  Hellenic 
modern  literature.    Into  the  details  of 
this  matter  our  limits  do  not  allow  us 
to  enter  ;  but  were  the  purification  of 
their  language  the  only  fruit  which 
the  renewed  activity  of  the  liberated 
Greek  mind  had  produced,  it  would 
have  deserved  a  more  kindly  mention 
than  the  cold  sympathy  of  Mr  Hettner 
allows.     Those  who  know  to  what  a 
state  centuries  of  neglect  and  abuse 
had  brought   the    fine    language  of 
Homer  and  Plato,  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  great  public  service  perform- 
ed by  that  band  of  patriotic  transla- 
tors and  original  writers  who  have, 
in  the  course   of   two    generations, 
made  Greek — pure  Greek — a  second 
time  the  grand  organ  of  a  national 
culture  and  a  popular  regeneration.! 
A  glimpse  into  the  Greek  Church, 
as  it  exists  at  Athens,  will  now  gra- 
tify the  just  curiosity  of  many  of  our 
readers.    Take  the  following  graphic 
account  of  the  celebration  of  Easter : — 

"Wth  April. 

"  All  is  gaiety  here  to-day.  It  is 
Easter  week,  and  Easter  is  the  principal 
festival  of  the  Greek  Church.  Athens 
presents  at  this  season  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance. The  Greeks  observe  the  fasts 
with  great  strictness,  therefore  they  in- 
demnify themselves  on  Easter  morning 
by  an  exhibition  of  license,  in  which  the 


*  Some  interesting  details  on  the  statistics  of  education  in  Greece,  and  conceived  in 
a  more  reasonable  spirit  than  the  remarks  of  Mr  Hettner,  will  be  found  in  Strong's 
Statistical  Description  of  Greece.  London,  1842. 

t  As  many  of  our  readers  perhaps  labour  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
language  now  spoken  at  Athens  is  a  new  composite  language,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  classical  Greek  that  Italian  does  to  Latin,  we  can  only  advise  them  at 
present  to  procure  a  catalogue  of  his  most  recent  publications  from  the  bibliopole  Cor- 
omelas,  street  of  Hermes,  Athens ;  and  by  ordering  any  of  these  works,  they  can 
satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  genuine  Hellenic  character  of  the  lan- 
guage now  used. 
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paschal  lamb  performs  the  principal  part. 
1  was  told  as  a  fact,  that  at  Easter,  in 
Athens  alone,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  throughout  Greece  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand,  lambs  and  sheep 
are  slaughtered  and  eaten.  The  country 
people  out  of  every  part  of  Attica  keep 
driving  their  flocks  into  the  city  the  whole 
week.  The  city  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
is  now  full  of  nothing  but  bleating  lambs. 

"When  the  Greek  carries  home  his  lamb, 
he  slings  it  round  his  neck,  holding  it  by 
the  feet  crossed  over  his  breast.  This  is 
to  be  seen  with  us  also  ;  but  the  sight  is 
especially  attractive  here,  for  it  was  in 
this  manner  the  ancients  represent  Hermes 
as  the  guardian  and  multiplier  of  the 
flocks.  So  stood  the  statue  of  Hermes  at 
Olyinpia,  Oechalia,  and  Tanagra.  Small 
marble  statues  of  this  kind  have  even 
come  down  to  us,  one  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Pembroke  collection  at  Wil- 
ton House  ;  another,  a  smaller  one,  here 
in  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian.  This  represen- 
tation, however,  appears  most  frequently 
in  the  oldest  works  of  Christian  art,  in 
•which  the  laden  Hermes  is  turned  into  a 
laden  Christ,  who  often  called  himself  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  expressly  says  in  the 
Gospel  of  St  Luke,  that  when  the  shep- 
herd finds  the  sheep,  he  lays  it  joyfully 
on  his  shoulders. 

"  In  Easter  week  a  fair  is  also  held,  and 
much  skill  displayed  in  decking  out  the 
wares.  Candles  are  the  chief  article  of 
trade  ;  for  no  Greek,  on  this  occasion, 
enters  a  church  without  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  candle  or  taper.  These  candles 
are  mostly  painted  in  variegated  colours, 
and  prettily  disposed  in  the  booths  ac- 
cording to  their  different  colours — some 
alike,  others  in  direct  contrast.  The 
Greek  people  are  still  sticking  fast  in  old 
heathen  customs  and  ways  of  thinking. 
These  booths,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  shops  also,  are  decked  out  with  all 
sorts  of  pictures  and  images  on  which  the 
possessors  can  lay  their  hands.  They 
display  images  of  the  saints,  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  the  Liberation  War,  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  and,  not  unfrequently,  even  mo- 
dern French  pictures  of  equivocal  mean- 
ing, coloured  and  lithographed,  all  mixed 
up  together  without  any  attempt  at  order. 
Round  these  pictures  hang  lamps  and 
candles,  many  of  them  adorned  with  gold 
tinsel  and  stripes  of  coloured  paper,  often 
artistically  twisted  together  to  represent 
chandeliers.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  lum- 
ber stands  a  huge  image  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Virgin ;  and  the  object  of  this  is  manifest. 
In  true  heathen  fashion,  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  are  supposed  to  be  really  present 
in  their  images,  and  enjoying  the  sight  of 
these  motley  groups,  and  lights  are  placed 
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there  that  they  may  see  them  the  better. 
How  rude  and  childish  all  this  seems, 
and  yet  how  entirely  corresponding  to  the 
most  ancient  image -worship  ! 

"The  remains  of  this  ancient  heathen 
tendency  were  especially  evident  in  the 
solemnities  of  Good  Friday,  at  least  in 
the  evening,  for  during  the  day  the  cele- 
bration was  uniform  enough.  Morning 
and  afternoon  divine  service.  The  whole 
church  streamed  with  lights,  for  every 
one  held  piously  a  taper  in  his  hand.  In 
the  centre  of  the  church  lay,  under  a  high 
canopy,  a  wax  figure  of  the  dead  body  of 
Christ.  Every  one,  without  distinction 
of  sex,  age,  or  rank,  approached  this 
figure,  and  fervently  kissed  it.  There 
was  not  a  moment  of  quiet  or  repose,  but 
a  constant  moving  to  and  fro  of  the  rest- 
less multitude.  Added  to  this,  the  con- 
stant singing  of  a  frightfully  monotonous, 
mournful  liturgy,  in  the  usual  nasal  tone. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  solemnity  sud- 
denly assumed  a  more  imposing  form. 
The  canopy,  with  the  figure  of  Christ 
tastefully  adorned  with  flowers,  was  borne 
through  the  streets,  priests  and  people, 
men  and  women,  devoutly  following,  torch 
in  hand — the  procession  flowing  on  like  a 
moving  sea  of  lights.  A  peculiar  melan- 
choly lay  was  sung,  now  in  a  low  mourn- 
ful tone,  now  breaking  out  into  loud 
bursts  of  grief.  This  dirge  is  for  the 
dead  Christ,  who  is  solemnly  borne  to  the 
grave.  The  procession  lasts  for  more 
than  an  hour,  when  at  length  the  image 
is  again  set  down  in  the  church,  and  the 
former  dirges  and  liturgies  resound  anew, 
only  in  a  still  more  mournful  and  incon- 
solable tone. 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  am  correct, 
yet  I  cannot  help  expressing  what  I  felt, 
that  this  nocturnal  funeral  procession  in- 
voluntarily reminded  me  of  those  grand 
processions  by  torchlight  in  the  times  of 
the  ancient  Athenians,  made  to  Eleusis 
at  the  great  Eleusinian  festival.  The  an- 
cient Greek  origin  of  this  peculiar  cele- 
bration of  Good  Friday  seems  the  more 
evident  to  me,  as  I  never  witnessed  in 
Rome,  on  the  same  occasion,  any  public 
procession  of  a  similar  nature,  at  least 
not  in  the  streets,  or  accompanied  by  the 
whole  of  the  people.  The  procession  in 
the  Vatican  on  Good  Friday,  when  the 
body  of  Christ  is  borne  from  the  Sistine 
chapel  into  that  of  St  Paul,  lasts  but  a 
few  minutes,  and  is  only  a  piece  of  priestly 
pageantry,  confined  to  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinals. 

"  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  ima- 
gine how  the  same  feelings  and  solem- 
nities which  marked  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries should  have  crept  imperceptibly 
into  the  Christian  services  of  Easter.  The 
Eleusinian  mysteries  celebrate  the  grief 
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of  Demeter  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  who  was  stolen  away  by 
Pluto  ;  and  then  comes  loud  rejoicing 
when  this  daughter  issues  forth  again 
from  the  darkness  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  unites  with  the  joy-dispensing  wine- 
god  in  imparting  to  man  the  blessings  of 
their  mysteries.  In  the  celebration  of 
the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  there  is 
the  same  display  of  opposing  emotions, 
the  quick  transition  from  grief  to  joy, 
from  loss  to  restoration,  from  the  inter- 
ment to  the  resurrection.  New  gods  have 
arisen,  but  the  old  worship  is  the  same. 
As  the  ancient  Greeks  fasted  and  prayed 
and  did  penance  while  Proserpine  re- 
mained in  the  lower  world,  so  do  the 
Greeks  of  Christendom  fast  and  pray  and 
do  penance  for  the  death  of  the  Saviour. 
And  just  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
after  these  days  of  bitter  mourning,  there 
was  the  most  extravagant  rejoicing  over 
the  return  of  Proserpine,  drinking,  and 
dancing,  when  all 

'  Beat  the  ground  with  violent  foot — 
For  the  unreined  joy-intoxicated 

Wanton  celebration  ! 
Each  one  danced  the  gracious, 
Thrice  graceful,  and  thrice  holy 

Mystical  measure ;' 

so  does  now  the  Christian  Greek  pass 
at  once  from  the  rigid  fasting  of  Passion 
Week  to  the  most  unbridled  license.  The 
moment  the  bishop  at  the  midnight  hour 
on  Easter  eve  gives  utterance  to  the  much- 
longed-for  words,  '  Christ  is  risen  ;  yea, 
He  is  risen  indeed  ! '  loud  rejoicings  are 
heard  from  all  quarters,  shrill  screaming 
and  shouting,  constant  shooting,  and 
throwing  of  rockets,  roasting  and  eating 
the  lamb,  and  drinking  unmixed  wine. 
The  first  day  of  Easter  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  Greek  drinks  except  for  thirst; 
so  uniformly  temperate  is  he,  indeed,  that 
he  detests  nothing  more  than  to  see  the 
German  stranger  swaggering  along,  with- 
out shame,  drunk  in  the  open  streets." 

All  this  is  very  characteristic  and 
interesting  enough,  considering  how 
little  is  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  Greek  Church ;  it  is  sad, 
however,  to  think  that  the  facts  here 
given  present  so  little  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  continental  Rome 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  so 
much  of  the  outward  and  sensuous 
trickery  of  what  our  author  recognises 
as  mere  heathenism.  The  low  state 
of  the  Greek  Church,  indeed,  will  be 
most  readily  appreciated  from  the 
fact,  that  while  the  recitation  of  long 
prayers  and  litanies  is  going  on  dili- 
gently in  a  thousand  churches  and 
chapels  every  morning,  it  is  the  rarest 
chance  in  the  world  to  find  a  Sunday 


or  holiday  when,  even  at  Athens, 
such  a  thing  as  a  sermon  or  Christian 
address  of  any  kind  is  delivered  to 
the  people.  This  circumstance,  which 
may  be  easily  verified  on  the  spot,  is 
a  plain  proof  that  the  ceremonial  ele- 
ment in  the  Greek  service  has  alto- 
gether overshadowed  and  almost  ab- 
sorbed the  intellectual  and  moral :  in 
other  words,  that  an  element  charac- 
teristic of  pure  heathenism  has  been 
transplanted  into  the  Christian  soil, 
and  allowed  to  grow  to  such  luxuri- 
ance that  the  native  vegetation,  cha- 
racteristic of  Christianity,  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  for  we  never  can 
forget  that  it  was  by  the  "  foolishness 
of  preaching,"  and  not  by  the  nasal 
drone  of  drowsy  litanies,  that  St  Paul 
confounded  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
on  the  Hill  of  Mars,  and  made  the 
famous  image  of  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  tremble  in  its  silver  shrine.  A 
Christian  church  without  preaching, 
is  a  Christian  church  without  intelli- 
gence; and  such  a  church  cannot 
exist  with  any  propriety  in  an  age 
which  prides  itself  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  among  a 
people  of  whose  character  intellectual 
quickness  has  always  been  a  more 
prominent  trait  than  moral  probity. 
Of  all  this,  well-educated  men  in 
Greece— and  of  these  there  is  no  lack — 
are  sufficiently  aware.  Bat  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  all  churches  are 
apt  to  display  a  remarkable  obduracy 
in  the  matter  of  reform,  in  the  case  of 
the  Greek  Church  an  additional  diffi- 
culty arises  from  patriotic  and  poli- 
tical considerations.  In  Greece,  not 
only  the  devout  believer,  but  the  in- 
telligent Greek  who  is  not  devout, 
is  well  aware  that  his  Church  is  to 
the  Greek,  more  than  to  any  other 
peoplejn  Europe,  the  great  bond  of  his 
nationality.  It  was  within  the  bosom 
of  this  Church  that  freedom  of  mind, 
and  of  speech  also,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  was  preserved  at  Byzantium, 
in  an  age  when  the  tyrannous  spirit 
of  imperial  centralisation  had  choked 
every  other  utterance  of  individual 
life.  It  was  the  traditions,  the  service, 
and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greek  clergy,  which  pre- 
served the  Greek  language  an  inesti- 
mable heirloom  to  the  Greek  people 
during  a  long  course  of  centuries, 
when  Slavonic  barbarism,  Turkish  bi- 
gotry, and  Turkish  oppression,  succes- 
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sively  threatened  its  extinction.  It  was, 
finally,  a  primate  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Germanos,  the  Archbishop  of  Patras, 
that  in  1821  first  planted  the  stan- 
dard of  independence  among  the  moun- 
tain-peaks of  the  Northern  Morea. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  how  a  cer- 
tain amiable  piety  prevents  the  reli- 
gious Greek  from  wishing  to  disturb 
his  patriotic  Mother  Church  with  in- 
novations, which,  however  plausible 
in  their  outset,  might  end  in  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  that  venerable  reli- 
gious corporation  which  has  hitherto 
kept  together  his  disintegrated  and 
scattered  nationality.  And  if  such 
considerations  operate  strongly  with 
the  devout  Greek,  the  mere  politician 
will,  of  course,  feel  them  more  strongly. 
To  him  the  Church,  even  in  its  purest 
state,  is  only  a  convenient  moral  po- 
lice ;  and  an  unreformed  church  which 
keeps  a  people  together,  is,  as  a  poli- 
tical instrument,  more  valuable  than 
a  reformed  church  which  disunites 
them.  We  see  no  likelihood,  there- 
fore, at  the  present  moment,  of  any 
reform  in  the  Greek  Church,  such  as 
pious  Protestant  writers  have  hoped 
for.  The  political  interest,  not  the 
religious,  is  at  present  the  dominant 
power  in  the  Greek  mind.  A  single 
sentence  from  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Lord  Aberdeen,  pointing  towards  a 
division  of  Turkey,  and  a  restoration 
of  the  Greek  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, would  stir  the  whole  nation 
much  more  deeply  than  did  a  late 
notable  ecclesiastical  pamphlet  by 
Pharmacides,  one  of.  their  most  tal- 
ented theologians.  The  painted  can- 
dles and  the  gilt  tinsel,  the  roasted 
lamb  and  the  cracks  of  gunpowder, 
and,  above  all  abominations,  that  in- 
human nasal  drone  with  which  they 
chant  their  service,  are  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  world 
a  long  season  after  the  Greeks  them- 
selves have  by  a  great  majority  voted 
them  gone.  Alas  for  poor  humanity ! 
So  it  happens  in  other  churches  also 
sometimes.  The  living  are  condemned 
to  walk  the  streets  with  a  dead  corpse 
on  their  backs,  and  must  call  it  an 
ornament. 

In  concluding  these  hasty  notices 
of  the  present  condition  of  so  famous 
a  city,  may  we  be  allowed  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  pedantic  habits  fos- 
tered by  our  schools  and  universities, 
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of  considering  modern  Greece  and 
modern  Greeks  as  things  with  which 
scholars  have  nothing  to  do,  may  forth- 
with be  given  up.  Greece  and  the 
Greeks  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
under  the  Turks — very  different,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  some  respects,  from 
what  they  were  when  visited  by 
Wordsworth.  Like  Pompeii,  which 
slumbered  for  centuries  within  the 
ashes  of  Vesuvius,  and  then  came  to 
light  suddenly  one  of  these  modern 
days,  to  astonish  us  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  a  lost  people,  and  a  forgotten 
epoch ;  so  a  Greek  people  and  a  Greek 
language  have  certainly  risen  from  the 
dead  since  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  and  their  living  presence  can- 
not be  ignored.  We  should  advise 
our  academical  men,  unless  they  are 
ambitious  of  imitating  the  obdurate 
conservatism  of  the  Greek  Church,  to 
throw  off  at  once  the  capricious  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  imposed  on  Europe  by  the 
pleasant  conceit  of  Erasmus,  and  take 
up  again  that  living  tradition  of  the 
Byzantine  elders,  from  which  Erasmus 
himself,  and  all  our  great  early  scho- 
lars, drew  their  inspiration.  They 
will  thus  not  only  do  a  thing  reason- 
able and  scholarly  in  itself,  but  re- 
sume at  once  that  direct  connection 
with  the  living  Greek  language  which 
the  present  bastard  pronunciation  ren- 
ders on  our  part  so  difficult.  In  Eu- 
rope the  railways  and  steamboats,  as 
we  constantly  hear,  have  annihilated 
space  and  time ;  and  a  scholarly  trip 
to  the  Acropolis  is  neither  so  difficult 
nor  so  expensive  an  affair  now  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  Athens,  no 
doubt,  is  a  bad  school  for  quantity ; 
but  there  are  many  things  in  Greek 
as  important  as  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles ;  and  some  very  important  things 
certainly  there  are  which  a  scholar 
may  learn  in  Athens,  not  so  readily  to 
be  picked  up  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  considered  as  natural 
for  a  scholar  to  take  part  of  his  Greek 
education  in  Greece,  as  for  a  sculptor 
to  drink  in  beauty  from  the  marble 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capi- 
tol ;  and  when  no  philologist  will  con- 
sider himself  properly  qualified  for  his 
work,  who  has  not  heard  Greek  lec- 
tures under  the  shadow  of  Lycabettus, 
and  made  classic  vows  at  the  tombs 
of  Otfried  Mueller  on  Colonus. 
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THE  long  vacation  is  over,  and  the 
streets  of  Oxford  have  once  more  re- 
sumed their  sombre  gaiety.  Dons  in 
the  dignity  of  long  tassels,  and  fresh- 
men in  that  bizarre  conjunction  of  all 
varieties  of  snuff-coloured  coats  and 
short  black  gowns,  which  seems  at 
present  to  embody  the  undergraduate 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  meet  in  mid 
High  Street — each  regarding  the  other 
with  a  mild  astonishment,  and  a  be- 
nevolent consciousness  of  superiority. 
Term  has  begun  ;  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  those  reverend  seniors, 
whom  by  a  pleasant  euphemism  we  in 
Oxford  call  the  "  Heads  of  Houses," 
are  hard  at  work  making  arrangements, 
with  the  fear  of  Lord  John  before  their 
eyes,  to  set  those  houses  in  order ;  or 
to  see  what  sop  they  can  afford  to 
throw  to  that  seven-headed  Cerberus, 
which,  under  the  name  of  "  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commission,"  is  barking  at 
their  gates.  There  has  been  a  long 
foreboding  lull ;  but  surely  there  are 
throes  in  the  Alma  Mater's  womb  ; 
" parturiunt  Collegia" — we  trust  the 
rest  of  the  quotation  would  ill  apply  ; 
though  no  doubt  many  a  young  tutor 
has  come  up  with  a  plan  of  University 
Reform  ripe  for  production,  the  result 
,  of  three  months'  sea- side  gestation 
during  the  "  long."  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  at  Oxford  ?  "  has  been  a 
question  oftener  asked  than  answered 
during  these  summer  holidays.  In- 
deed, what  answer  there  has  been  was 
top  often  to  this  effect,  "Probably  no- 
thing." Too  probably  ;  and  yet,  not 
only  the  Home  Secretary,  but  the 
public,  are  expecting  something.  It 
is  of  little  avail  now  to  question  the 
legality  or  the  expediency  of  the 
Royal  Commission  ;  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  it  is  now  a  great  fact — like 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  or  the 
cholera.  And,  whether  or  not  the 
authorities  of  the  University  may 
please  to  recognise  it,  the  public,  who 
have  an  interest  in  these  great  public 
institutions,  must  recognise  it,  and 
have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
question.  If  we  are  to  have,  as  we 
must  have,  University  Reform,  let  us 
have  it  of  the  right  quality ;  and  in 
order  to  this  it  must  come  from  the 
right  hands.  It  must  not  be  the  ama- 
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teur  performance  of  clever  theorists, 
but  the  mature  result  of  practical  ex- 
perience, aided  by  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry.  This  we  have  not 
had,  and  for  this  it  is  that  we  are 
waiting.  Oxford  must  set  herself  to 
the  task;  her  best  and  truest  sons 
must  wrest,  as  they  may  easily,  the 
ill- grasped  weapon  from  the  enemy's 
hand,  and  turn  it  to  their  own  defence. 
No  purism  of  consistency,  no  fear  of 
touching  the  unclean  thing,  must  de- 
ter them  from  the  task.  The  skilful 
pilot  does  not  refuse  to  take  the  helm 
because  he  alone  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  would  not  have  put  to  sea.  It 
may  seem  very  grand  and  heroic  for 
the  Senate  of  Oxford  to  sit  still  in 
their  seats  of  office,  though  the  enemy 
is  within  their  walls,  scorning  to  re- 
cognise his  presence ;  but  in  their  case 
none  will  mistake  the  reverend  con- 
clave for  divinities,  and  their  fall  will 
be  at  the  best  but  a  caricature  of  the 
Romans.  We  live  in  an  age  of  com- 
promise, as  Home  Secretaries  and 
Chancellors  of  Exchequer  can  amply 
testify :  it  may  not  be  dignified,  but 
it  is  practically  convenient ;  no  man 
makes  a  martyr  of  himself  nowadays 
fora  theory;  he  "accepts  the  posi- 
tion ; "  he  eats  and  gives  thanks. 
And  in  this  temper  of  our  times,  un- 
dignified as  it  is,  may  lie  the  salva- 
tion of  Oxford.  Already  one  result 
of  it  has  been,  that  the  Government 
before  which  the  report  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  now  lies,  is  of 
quite  another  composition  than  that 
under  which  it  issued  ;  and  how- 
ever Oxford  may  still  be  disposed  to- 
question  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  the  legality  of  their  warrant,  she 
has  no  longer  any  cause,  on  the  whole, 
to  challenge  the  jury.  She  has,  at  all 
events,  such  privileges  as  we  consider 
sufficient  justice  to  foreigners ;  half 
aliens,  half  fellow- citizens,  may  be  no 
unfair  panel.  Heaven  send  her  a 
good  deliverance ! 

We  have  said  before,  that  the  Com- 
missioners' report  can  scarcely  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  any  one  but  the  authors  ; 
it  is  wonderful,  and,  as  the  charity-boy 
said,  somewhat  disappointing,  to  go 
through  so  much,  and  le'arn  so  little. 
Engrossed,  as  it  would  seem,  almost 
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exclusively  by  the  one  grand  panacea 
for  all  University  discords — the  pro- 
fessoriate idea — they  have  either  alto- 
gether overlooked,  or  very  slightly 
touched  upon,  defects  and  abuses 
which  every  honest  member  of  the 
University  had  long  since  groaned 
over  in  secret — of  which  many  had 
complained  aloud.  It  seems  as  if  the 
clever  gentlemen  to  whom  her  Ma- 
jesty sent  greeting,  impressed  with 
an  awful  sense  of  duties  as  arduous  as 
they  were  unusual,  had  felt  them- 
selves excused  from  noticing  facts  that 
were  obvious  to  meaner  eyes,  and  that 
u  knowledge,  ability,  and  discretion  " 
so  egregious  as  theirs,  could  only 
fitly  be  employed  in  grand  conceptions 
and  comprehensive  theories  of  re- 
generation. The  words  of  their  Com- 
mission, to  ordinary  ears,  conveyed 
only  powers  and  instructions  to  "  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  state, 
discipline,  studies,  and  revenues  of  the 
University ;  "  but  they,  by  an  inspir- 
ation peculiar,  perhaps,  to  commis- 
sioners, as  all  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual virtues  are,  we  now  know,  to 
professors,  interpreted  these  words  in 
a  transcendental  sense,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, read  them  by  a  cipher  supplied 
from  Downing  Street.  Still  these 
words  stand,  in  their  innocent  sim- 
plicity, on  the  outside  of  the  Blue- 
book  ;  but  on  opening  it  we  find  what 
has  been  sarcastically,  but  quite  as 
reasonably,  called  "suggestions for  the 
constitution  of  a  University."  *  That 
it  would  have  no  longer  been  the  Uni- 
versity upon  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  report,  was  in  their  eyes, 
perhaps,  of  little  consequence.  It  is 
possible  that  their  Report,  if  less  ori- 
ginal, might  have  been  more  practical, 
had  they  but  contented  themselves  with 
humbler  aims.  Nay,  the  very  wit- 
nesses themselves  seem  to  have  been 
infected  by  the  important  presence  in 
which  they  stood,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions to  have  rather  aimed  at  re- 
modelling everything  according  to  an 
ideal  standard  of  their  own,  than  to  be 
willing  to  address  themselves  to  the 
real  defects  and  anomalies  of  the  ex- 
isting system.  There  are  abuses  on 
which  the  most  careless  undergraduate 
could  have  borne  important  testimony, 
and  which  every  honest  tutor  will  con- 
fess with  pain,  on  which  this  Report 


evinces  either  the  strangest  insensi- 
bility, or  the  most  perverse  conser- 
vatism. 

First  and  most  prominent,  as  re- 
gards the  studies  of  the  place,  stands 
the  crying  evil,  which  might  almost 
have  claimed  a  Commission  to  itself, 
— that  the  real  work  of  the  University 
is  done  by  private  tutors.  How  ten- 
derly and  delicately  the  Commissioners 
deal  with  this — which  we  are  surely 
not  singular  in  considering  a  gigantic 
anomaly — may  be  seen  by  those  who 
have  the  patience  to  read  page  89  of 
their  production.  Fondly  placing  in 
the  foreground,  in  the  ardent  words  of 
Mr  Lowe — himself  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful private  tutor — the  "  manifold 
advantages"  of  the  system,  they  touch 
lightly  on  its  defects,  and  faintly  hint 
at  partial  remedies.  Admitting  that 
"  the  amount  paid  for  private  tuition 
by  many  individuals  far  exceeds  that 
which  is  paid  for  college  tuition  " — 
(it  would,  we  believe,  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  sum 
paid  annually  for  the  former  more 
than  doubles  the  college  charges  for 
the  latter)— they  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  fact,  that  the  practice 
is  less  general  at  Oxford  that  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  when  they  tell  us,  as  a 
serious  piece  of  information,  the  result 
of  six  months'  laborious  inquiry,  the 
product  of  seven  printed  papers  of 
questions,  and  the.  combined  evidence 
of  "  the  great  majority  of  PROFES- 
SORS" and  "  persons  of  note  "  (p.  1), 
that  "  of  late  years  many  candidates 
for  an  ordinary  degree  have  had  re- 
course to  assistance  from  private  tu- 
tors," we  feel  that  the  veriest  freshman 
— supposing  freshmen  ever  to  read 
Blue-books — must  laugh  in  the  face  of 
her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  "Many 
candidates  for  an  ordinary  degree." 
Indeed  !  Why,  two  men  out  of  three, 
in  some  colleges,  who  are  going  up 
even  for  "  little-go,"  "  have  recourse," 
&c.  &c. ;  or,  in  the  less  Johnsonian 
language  of  undergraduates,  "  take  a 
coach."  If  the  Commissioners  did  not 
know  this,  they  are  pretty  nearly  the 
only  Oxford  men  who  do  not  know  it. 
We  may  indeed  plead  in  their  excuse 
that  the  "  persons  of  note,"  who  have 
been  evidently  their  favourite  wit- 
nesses, have  themselves  found  this 
branch  of  instruction  both  lucrative 
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and  honourable ;  and  besides  the 
natural  and  amiable  tendency  in  all 
minds  to  be  somewhat  partial  judges 
of  those  employments  in  which  we 
have  spent  the  best,  the  busiest,  and, 
therefore,  not  the  least  happy  years 
of  life,  there  is  another  consideration 
which,  however  unwillingly  and  un- 
consciously, will  always  have  its 
weight  with  poor  weak  human  nature. 
"  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  eraft  we 
have  our  wealth,"  is  an  argument  no 
less  cogent  now  than  formerly. 

The  evil,  we  have  said,  is  a  gigantic 
one.  It  is  for  this  reason — because  its 
roots  are  spread  so  wide  and  deeply, 
and  because  it  involves  so  many  in- 
terests, and  shelters  itself  under  such 
powerful  patrons — that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, that  \aas  dvai&]s\  trenchant 
and  unsparing  of  minor  delinquencies, 
recoils  from  it.  Well  may  Mr  Foulkes 
in  his  evidence,  unquoted  by  Com- 
missioners, call  it  "  one  of  the  curses 
of  our  days."*  Even  Mr  Congreve, 
— himself  an  able  private  tutor,  and 
on  other  points  a  witness  after  the 
Commissioners'  own  heart — denounces 
it  as  "a  great  evil"  f  both  for  pupil 
and  tutor.  But  in  this  case,  with  all 
deference  to  names  which  seem  to 
carry  with  them  all  the  weight  due  to 
practical  experience,  the  unacademi- 
cal  common  sense  of  the  public  sees 
its  way  pretty  clearly.  Like  railway 
mismanagement  and  hotel  charges, 
the  force  that  is  to  move  this  moun- 
tain must  come  from  without.  We 
must  be  our  own  Commissioners.  And 
first  we  say, — though  with  some  hesi- 
tation, in  the  presence  of  such  tried 
logicians  as  the  Commissioners  and 
their  witnesses, — that  in  almost  all 
the  arguments,  pro  and  cow,  there  has 
been  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  With  all 
submission  to  such  authorities,  the 
question  is  not,  whether  it  be  or  be 
not  popular  with  undergraduates,  as 
giving  them  some  taste  of  the  German 
heaven  of  " Lernfreiheti"  and  "Lehr- 
freiheit;"  J  or  convenient  for  M.A.'s, 
as  "  retaining  within  the  University 
many  able  men  whom  it  is  not  pos- 


sible'^ otherwise  to  provide  for,  and 
"  affording  a  field  for  public  compete 
tion  and  display ; "  whether  it  promote 
that  "  intercourse  and  confidence  " 
between  the  pupil  and  the  tutor  of  his 
own  choice,  which  he  refuses  to  his 
legitimate  college  instructors ;  whether 
it  be  an  "  unhealthy  stimulus,"  or  an 
opportunity  of  "  direct  personal  con- 
tact and  privacy  invaluable  to  the 
student; "||  whether  the  moral  influ- 
ence acknowledged  to  be  thus  ac- 
quired by  men  whom  the  University 
does  not  even  recognise  as  teachers 
be  used  for  good  or  for  evil ;  nor  even 
whether  it  be,  as  one  gentleman  in 
his  evidence  has  waggishly  described 
it,  and  as  the  Commissioners  have 
printed  in  apparent  innocence  of  the 
joke,f  desirable  as  an  "investment 
for  a  certain  amount  of  loose  private 
capital"  **  (well  known  to  abound  in 
undergraduate  pockets),  and  safe  to 
bear  a  good  interest  when  the  pupil 
in  his  turn  becomes  tutor; — all  these, 
important  and  interesting  questions  as 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  quite 
beside  the  real  issue.  Turn  and  twist 
it  how  you  will,  the  fact  resolves  it- 
self into  the  plain  words  of  Mr  Mel- 
ville,— "  the  work  of  the  University 
is  done  by  an  order  not  recognised  by 
that  system  whose  operations  it  so 
extremely  influences." ff  "  Unauthor- 
ised ad  venturers,"  JJ  as  they  are  not 
unfairly  styled  by  one  of  themselves, 
usurp  the  teaching  which  the  Univer- 
sity professes  to  commit  only  to  hands 
carefully  and  deliberately  selected, 
and  for  whose  fidelity  she  possesses 
the  strongest  guarantees.  Granted 
that  these  men  are,  as  most  of  them 
are  undoubtedly,  clever,  hardworking, 
fully  equal  to  their  position — granting 
even  what  cannot  be  asserted  in  all 
cases,  even  by  the  warmest  admirers 
of  the  system,  that  they  are  all  in 
principle,  in  private  character,  and 
habits  of  life,  what  we  look  for  in  the 
guides  and  instructors  of  youth, — still 
is  it  reasonable,  is  it  decent,  that 
these  magnificent  institutions,  en- 
dowed with  ample  revenues  for  the 


*  Evidence,  p.  226.  f  Ib.,  p.  154.  J  Ib ,  p.  218. 

§  Ib.,p.  21.  ||  Ib.,p.  218. 

"U  Did  the  learned  Commissioners  so  little  "  know  their  man"  as  really  not  to 
detect  in  Mr  Hansel's  evidence  the  happy  vein  of  humour  which  has  so  often  set  St 
John's  common-room  in  a  roar?  Or  was  it  that,  conscious  of  the  dulness  of  Blue-books 
in  general,  they  purposely  enlivened  theirs  with  a  few  stray  facetice  ? 

**  Evidence,  p.  218.  ft  Ib.,p.  56.  $$  Ib.,  p.  196. 
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promotion  of  sound  learning,  and  re- 
ceiving the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land in  solemn  trust  for  the  highest 
purposes  of  education,  should  leave 
them,  after  all,  to  pick  up  this  educa- 
tion as  they  may,  by  the  wayside  ?  If 
Universities  and  Colleges  cannot  edu- 
cate as  Universities  and  Colleges,  what 
can  they  do?  Are  they  really,  as  their 
enemies  would  call  them,  mighty 
shams — hoary  hypocrisies?  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  these  questions 
admit  at  once  of  an  indignant  answer, 
— an  answer  which  has  already  sprung 
to  the  lips  of  many  an  energetic 
teacher— that  we  here  ask  them.  But 
it  is  because  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners have  apparently  thought  them 
neither  worth  asking  nor  answering, 
that  they  need  to  be  asked  again  and 
again. 

The  absurdity  of  the  present  system 
of  private  tuition  is  indeed  so  patent, 
that  only  long- established  custom,  and 
the  infection  of  example,  mixed  with 
some  considerations  of  self-interest 
already  alluded  to,  can  have  shut  the 
eyes  of  so  many,  within  the  academic 
walls  themselves,  to  an  abuse  which,  so 
far  as  thepublic  is  concerned,  has  sure- 
ly only  to  be  fully  exposed  and  under- 
stood to  be  condemned  unanimously. 
A  young  man  enters  a  college  at  Ox- 
ford, and  thereby  becomes  a  member 
of  the  University,  devoting  to  this 
object  four  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  incurring  expenses  which, 
even  with  prudence,  are  necessarily 
considerable.  Often,  as  we  all  know, 
this  step  cannot  be  taken  without 
much  resolved  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  parents,  sometimes  not  without 
some  postponing,  in  the  case  of  an 
eldest  or  talented  son,  of  the  interests 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  But 
these  family  sacrifices  are  cheerfully 
made,  in  the  feeling  that  they  will 
purchase  for  the  object  of  them  the 
highest  inheritance  which  a  father 
can  insure  for  a  son — a  first-rate  edu- 
cation ;  an  education  which,  unless 
his  own  abilities  or  industry  fail  him, 
shall  enable  him  hereafter  to  move 
paripassu  through  life  by  the  side  of 
the  eldest-born  of  any  noble  in  the 
land,  and  stand  in  any  presence  un- 
abashed by  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
These  advantages,  which  University 
distinction  is  to  purchase  for  him,  are 
scarcely  of  less  value,  in  the  world  of 
English  society,  than  its  more  legiti- 


mate and  solid  fruits — the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  material 
for  future  usefulness.    The  path  to  all 
these  brilliant  possibilities  lies  through 
the  portals  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  youth 
who  enters  them,  finds  all  the  ma- 
chinery which   is  to  produce  these 
great  results  apparently  in  its  place, 
and  in  fair  working  order.    It  is  idle 
for  a  Royal  Commission  to  tell  ushowr 
in  ruder  times,   ruder  engines  were 
contrived  to  do  the  same  work ;  that 
there  were  days  when  tutors  were 
not,  and  professors  were  all  in  all ; 
that  tedious  exercises  and  disputa- 
tions supplied,  or  failed  to  supply,  the 
stimulus  which  examinations  do  now : 
we  can  all  guess,  and  have  a  right  to 
suppose,  that  the  means  and  appli- 
ances for  education  have  altered  like 
everything  else,  and  that  the  great 
national  seminaries   have  not   been 
behindhand  with   minor   institutions 
in  adapting  themselves  to  the  growth 
of  human  learning.     How  prelectors 
fell,  and  college  tutors  rose,  is  of  little 
consequence,   except   to  the  educa- 
tional antiquarian.  Whether  the  Uni- 
versity, or  his  college,  or  both,  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  teaching,  it  is  certain 
that  every  man  who  matriculates  does 
so  under  an  implied  engagement  that 
he  is  to  be  taught.    Nor  does  there 
seem,  to  the  uninitiated  eye,  to  be  any 
lack  of  teachers.    Not  to  mention  the 
long  list  of  public  functionaries  who 
figure  in  theUniversity  Calendar — pro- 
fessors of  Greek,  of  Hebrew,  of  Divi- 
nity, of  Ancient  and  Modern  History, 
of  Geometry,  of  Moral,  Natural,  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  of  Astro- 
nomy, of  Logic,  Geology,  Chemistry, 
and  Political  Economy — quite  exclu- 
sive of  any  by-hours  which  he  may 
devote  to  Music  or  to  Medicine — 
even  if  he  should  be  indisposed  to 
avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the 
Lord  Almoner's  reader  in  Arabic,  or  to 
study  Anglo-Saxon  or  Sanscrit  under 
their    respective    professors, — within 
the  walls  of  his  own  college  there  is 
ample  provision  for  his   intellectual 
wants.     Passing  over  the  Bursar  and 
the  Dean — whom  he  will  find  some- 
what dry  nurses — the  new  alumnus 
must  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
his  selection,  if  he  does  not  find  three 
tutors  at  the  least  ready  to  welcome 
him,  besides  a  mathematical  lecturer 
and  divinity  reader  ;  he  may  be  lucky 
enough,  also,  to  obtain  (according  to 
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the  Calendar)  the  services  of  a  "  cate- 
chetical" or  a  "humanity  lecturer," 
whatever  those  may  be.  At  any  rate, 
here  seems  quite  enough  to  satisfy  any 
moderate  appetite  for  learning.  But 
lie  soon  finds  that  this  showy  and  ap- 
parently well-appointed  staff  is  con- 
sidered quite  inadequate  to  its  duties  ; 
nay,  confesses  itself  to  be  so.  If  his 
Latin  prose  be  not  quite  Ciceronian, 
or  if  his  irregular  Greek  verbs  be  more 
than  usually  irregular,  his  best  friends 
warn  him  earnestly  of  the  necessity 
of  "putting  on  a  coach  for  Little-go;" 
if  he  be  a  promising  scholar,  and  like- 
ly to  win  distinction  for  himself  and 
his  college,  his  tutor,  with  a  cautious 
compliment,  and  the  kindest  inten- 
tions, suggests  his  "reading  with  Mr 
So-and-so."  No  one  seems  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  his  appointed  pas- 
tors and  masters  can  either  save  him 
from  being  "  plucked,"  or  train  him 
for  his  place  in  the  class  list.  He 
finds  college  lectures  are  regarded  as 
matters  of  routine,  like  Temple  din- 
ners :  a  course  of  the  former,  duly  at- 
tended, makes  a  B.A.,  as  a  course  of 
the  latter,  duly  eaten,  makes  a  barris- 
ter, each  being  a  sort  of  causa  for- 
malis.  Kay,  in  many  cases  the  re- 
gular University  or  rather  College 
course  of  instruction  is  regarded  as  in- 
terfering with  that  which,  look  at  it 
as  we  will,  is  and  must  be  the  main 
object  with  three-fourths  of  its  reci- 
pients— the  obtaining  a  degree.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  for  a 
young  man,  who  is  a  candidate  for 
honours,  during  the  term  or  two  pre- 
vious to  his  examination,  to  apply  to 
the  authorities  of  his  college  "  to  be 
excused  lectures;"  and  the  request 
is  commonly  granted :  that  is,  in 
plain  words,  because  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching which  is  to  test  his  ac- 
quirements under  his  alma  mater's 
teaching,  that  very  teaching  is  to  be 
^withdrawn  as  useless — nay,  worse 
than  useless— for  the  end  proposed. 
€an  anything  be  more  preposterous  ? 
What,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
was  the  use  of  that  apparatus  of  tutors 
classical,  mathematical,  and  cateche- 
tical, if  not  to  prepare  him  for  this 
said  examination?  In  what  is  he  to  be 
"  examined,"  if  not  in  the  progress 
which,  with  their  help  and  guidance, 
be  is  supposed  to  have  made  ? 

But  let  us  examine  matters  more 
closely,  and  we  may  discover  some  of 
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the  causes  of  this  remarkable  state  of 
things.  Our  friend,  whom  we  have 
matriculated,  is,  we  will  assume,  of 
modest  acquirements,  and  proposes 
(under  the  old  system)  to  take  up  for 
his  degree,  Herodotus,  Virgil,  portions 
of  Cicero,  and  four  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. But  the  lectures  which  he  has 
to  attend  (for  he  has  seldom  much 
choice  of  his  own  in  the  matter)  are 
one  in  Livy,  one  in  Horace,  and  one 
in  Plato's  Republic ;  in  which  latter 
college  tutor  No.  1  is  supposed  to  be 
great,  having  edited  some  new  read- 
ings. All  very  desirable  subjects,  no 
doubt,  but  not  exactly  what  he  re- 
quires at  present.  One  hour  of  Al- 
cestis  were  worth  more  to  him  than  a 
cycle  of  Republics ;  the  tense  of  a 
verb  in  fu  is  to  him,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  subject  of  more  anxiety  than 
the  destinies  of  Rome  or  Carthage. 
Or,  granted  that  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  a  Herodotus  lec- 
ture; he  gets  through  five  chapters 
in  an  hour,  thrice  a-week,  in  a  class 
of  seventeen,  including  one  freshman 
who  cannot  construe  a  line  together 
decently,  and  stutters  into  the  bar- 
gain, and  another  from  the  sixth 
form  at  Eton,  who  rattles  it  all  off  in 
a  tone  perfectly  inaudible  to  any  one 
except  himself,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
the  tutor.  Why,  at  this  rate,  it  will 
take  him  about  two  academical  years 
more  to  get  through  the  five  books  of 
the  old  historian  in  which  he  is  to  be 
examined !  If  he  be  a  candidate  for 
high  honours,  the  case  is  just  the 
same,  or  even  worse;  either  there  are 
no  college  lectures  on  the  subject  in 
which  he  needs  special  assistance,  or 
they  are  attended  by  such  an  ill- 
assorted  class,  containing  men  of  all 
grades  of  scholarship  and  no  scholar- 
ship, that  he  either  cuts  them  alto- 
gether or  goes  to  them  with  disgust, 
and  brings  away  from  them  little  of 
more  value  than  a  leading-string  ab- 
stracted with  much  patience  and  vigi- 
lance from  his  next  neighbour's  gown, 
or  a  series  of  bad  pencil-caricatures 
of  the  tutor.  He  has  done  more  than 
waste  an  hour — he  has  begun,  or  en- 
couraged, a  habit  of  idleness  that  may 
haunt  him  during  his  life. 

Now,  only  let  us  transfer  ourselves 
in  fancy,  for  one  moment,  from  this 
great  University  to  one  of  our  public 
schools.  There,  a  father  pays  some 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
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for  his  son's  education — a  large  de- 
duction from  the  income  of  many 
fathers,  yet,  perhaps,  considering  all 
things,  not  too  much.  We  agree 
with  the  Commissioners  in  having  no 
fancy  for  very  cheap  education.  But 
supposing  that  at  this  public  school 
the  instruction  given  in  the  school 
itself  by  the  recognised  head  master 
and  assistants  was  considered,  both  by 
Tboys  and  masters,  as  quite  insufficient, 
and  indeed,  of  itself,  worth  very  little 
at  all,  but  that  there  were  residing 
in  the  town  or  village  in  which  the 
said  school  was  located  several  very 
clever  gentlemen  of  undoubted  schol- 
arship, having  indeed,  in  their  time, 
been  amongst  the  head  boys  there, 
and  carried  off  all  the  prizes ;  that  to 
these  gentlemen  (paying  extra  for 
the  privilege,  of  course)  all  boys  who 
wished  to  learn  could  resort,  and,  in 
fact,  did  resort,  and  thereby  got  on 
surprisingly  (not  that  the  head  mas- 
ter knew  much  about  them,  but  be- 
lieved them  to  be  respectable),  sav- 
ing thereby  considerable  trouble  both 
to  head  and  assistant  masters,  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  undertake,  though 
it  might  be  possible,  to  educate  at  all 
without  such  assistance,  holding  that, 
nevertheless,  their  school  was  an  ex- 
cellent school,  admitted  to  be  such 
(else  how  did  so  many  boys  go  there?), 
and  turned  out  most  unexceptionable 
scholars ; — would  not  the  fathers,  and 
the  public  generally,  think  this  rather 
a  strange  way  of  doing  business,  and 
that  the  education  might  go  on  quite 
as  effectually  in  the  hands  of  the 
clever  gentlemen  aforesaid,  at  a  clear 
saving  of  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  ori- 
ginal guineas,  which  seemed  a  good 
deal  to  pay  to  the  head  master  for 
mere  board  and  lodging,  and  the  use 
of  his  name  ?  Why  is  it  that  a  state 
of  things  which  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  any  decent  grammar-school 
is  considered  "unavoidable" — "  bene- 
ficial " — nay,  even  "  a  valuable  ele- 
ment"* in  the  great  schools  of  the 
nation? 

We  will  not  touch  here  upon  a 
charge  more  than  insinuated  in  some 
of  the  evidence  volunteered  before 
the  Commission  against  college  tutors, 
of  incapacity  or  inattention  ;  first, 
because  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
charge  is  in  the  main  untrue,  and,  at 


all  events,  less  true  now  than  it  has 
ever  been ;  and,  secondly,  because  no 
amount  of  diligence,  no  quintessence 
of  scholarship,  could  enable  any  man 
to  make  an  hour's  lecture  with  a 
class  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  young 
men  of  various  calibre  that  which  a 
catechetical  lecture  should  be.  Mr 
Lowe  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
"  the  plan  " — if  by  this  he  means  the 
present  plan — "  of  teaching  in  large 
lectures  is  inexpressibly  odious  and 
disgusting  to  the  forward  student."  f 
Until  this^  evil  be  remedied,  no  tutor 
can  do  his  work  with  profit  or  with 
satisfaction.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  when  private  tuition  is 
so  universal,  the  public  tutor  has  not 
fair  play.  It  is  hard  to  judge,  from 
what  college  lectures  are,  of  what 
they  might  be,  if  they  were  attended 
in  a  different  spirit.  Few  men  work 
heartily  who  do  not  hope  to  see  some 
fruit  of  their  travail :  the  criminal  at 
the  treadmill  works  with  double  dis- 
gust when  he  knows  that  he  is  grind- 
ing nothing.  Once  let  the  pupil  think 
that  his  teacher  cannot  teach,  and  let 
the  teacher  know  that  he  thinks  so, 
and  it  is  true — he  cannot.  On  this 
point  Mr  Foulkes,  himself  a  college 
tutor,  speaks  with  equal  sense  and 
honesty.  "  Pupils,"  says  he,  "  make 
light  of  their  college  lectures  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  their  private 
tutor;  and  college  tutors,  finding  their 
lectures  ill  got  up  or  remembered,  are 
apt  to  grow  apathetic,  and  relax  in 
their  diligence."  They  were  more 
than  mortal  if  they  did  not.  A  dull 
audience,  the  Commissioners  confess, 
may  make  even  a  professor  dull; — 
to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the 
Report  (which  has  throughout  a  ten- 
dency to  the  poetical),  a  tutor  with  an 
inanimate  class  is  "Pyrrhus"  with- 
out "his  Epirots  "  t— an  eagle  with 
clipped  wings. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  existing 
tutorial  staff,  in  every  College,  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  demands  upon  its 
labours ;  the  remedy  for  this  insuffi- 
ciency, in  any  minor  educational  estab- 
lishment hvhere  reason  and  common 
sense  hold  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
would  be  to  increase  it.  But  before 
we  discuss  this  question,  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  whether  all  is  done 
which  might  be  done  even  as  things 


*  Mr  Mansel's  evidence,  p.  21.        t  Evidence,  p.  12.        J  Vide  Keport,  p.  96. 
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stand  at  present.  What  is  the  actual 
amount  of  work  performed  by  a 
college  tutor  ?  We  may  gather  pretty 
accurately  from  the  evidence  volun- 
teered by,  we  are  bound  to  suppose, 
not  the  least  energetic  of  those  who 
are  so  employed.  Thirteen  lectures 
in  the  week,  of  one  hour  each,  is  a 
fair  average  of  the  actual  instruction 
given  by  each  tutor;*  how  many 
hours  besides  may  be  spent  in  prepa- 
ration for  each  lecture  is,  of  course,  a 
question  impossible  for  any  but  them- 
selves to  answer.  Now  let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  head  master  of  one  of 
our  public  schools,  who  may  surely  be 
assumed,  without  offence,  to  be  fully 
the  college  tutor's  equal  in  scholarship 
and  in  social  position.  His  work 
ordinarily  begins  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  and  continues,  with  per- 
haps two  hours  intermission,  till 
twelve ;  to  which,  on  "  whole  school- 
days," about  three  days  in  the  week, 
must  be  added  two  hours  in  the  after- 
noon ;  making,  in  all,  some  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  week,  allowing  for 
some  extra  half-holidays.  This  allows 
no  time  for  looking  over  and  correct- 
ing written  exercises  —  an  important 
and  laborious  part  of  every  school- 
master's work.  And  this,  we  must 
remember,  continues  for  nearly  nine 
months  in  the  year,  instead  of  six, 
involving  a  question  which  we  may 
have  to  discuss  hereafter.  Now,  why 
should  there  be  this  enormous  dispro- 
portion ?  Why  is  the  college  tutor  to 
work  a  little  more,  on  an  average,  than 
two  hours  in  the  day,  and  the  school- 
master a  little  less  than  four?  It  may 
indeed  be  answered,  that  college  tutors 
are  not  so  well  paid  ;  but  considering 
that  the  value  of  this  office,  when 
combined  with  a  fellowship  (which 
surely,  in  these  days,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  implying  some  educational 
duties),  averages  about  £450  per 
annum,  and  that  its  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities are  comparatively  light,  it 
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may  be  questioned  whether  the  posi- 
tion is  not  quite  as  desirable.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  many 
men  perfectly  qualified  by  academical 
honours  for  a  college  tutorship,  are 
content  to  accept  under- masterships, 
which,  with  harder  and  more  distaste- 
ful work,  and  often  less  emolument, 
offer  a  position  immeasurably  inferior 
in  the  eyes  of  society,  and  certainly 
presenting  a  great  contrast,  to  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  to  the  collegiate 
life  of  Oxford.  Even  if  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  life  are  not  all  that 
they  might  be — if  the  common-room 
has  its  petty  jealousies,  and  party 
bitterness,  and  men  thrown  constantly 
together  see  too  much  of  each  other's 
weaknesses — still,  a  University,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  has  its  attractions 
for  minds  of  almost  every  character, 
except  those  who,  from  apathy  or 
cynicism,  set  themselves  firmly  against 
the  doctrine  that  man  is  a  social 
animal.  Where,  unless  he  have  the 
entree  of  the  literary  or  political  society 
of  London  itself,  which  few  can  have 
— where  will  a  man  to  whom  "  the 
humanities,"  in  their  widest  sense,  are 
something  more  than  the  cram  of  the 
schools — who  believes  in  his  heart 
that  there  are  subjects  which  are  as 
really  and  truly  interesting  to  the 
human  intellect  as  the  growth  of 
turnips  or  the  price  of  stocks — find 
anything  approaching  to  a  companion- 
ship of  thought  and  feeling,  if  not  in 
collegiate  society?  To  call  such 
society  "narrow-minded,"  to  say  that 
it  has  its  mannerisms  and  its  pedan- 
tries, is  true  enough  :  they  are  defects 
incidental  to  all  society.  Never  were 
yet  three  schoolboys,  who  walked 
arm-in-arm,  that  had  not  a  creed  and 
a  shibboleth  of  their  own  ;  but  surely 
the  narrowest  track  that  ever  the  soul 
of  college  fellow  moved  in  was  the 
liberty  of  the  prairie,  compared  to  the 
round  of  dull  conventionalities  which 
delight  our  "  excellent  neighbour- 


*  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  there  are  at — 

Tutors.  Lectures. 

University  College,  4    giving  weekly  about     50      equal  to  12^  each. 


Balliol 

Merton 

Corpus 

Wadham 

Pembroke 


50 
35 
30 

65  to  70 
52 


nearly 
about 


10 
12 
8 
17 
17 


St  John's — each  tuior  3  hours  daily  for  5  days  in  the  week  ;  and 
this  is  probably  a  fair  guide  to  other  colleges. 
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hoods"  in  the  country.  At  all  events, 
there  will  always  be  an  abundance  of 
ripe  scholars  and  sensible  men,  to 
whom  the  social  position,  and  the 
congenial  work,  even  with  the  present 
modest  emoluments  of  a  college  tutor, 
will  be  an  object  quite  sufficient,  even 
if,  in  this  active  age,  we  add  a  little  to 
their  work.  An  extra  early  hour  in 
the  morning — say  from  eight  to  nine — 
would  be  a  wonderful  incentive  to  the 
energies  of  many  a  freshman,  who 
is  now  hugging  himself  every  morn- 
ing in  bed  with  the  comfortable  re- 
flection, that  in  his  new  sphere 
he  is  emancipated  from  the  odious 
"first  lessons"  of  Harrow  or  Eton. 
Another  hour  in  the  evenings  de- 
voted to  Horace  or  Aristophanes — 
say  three  times  a-week — would  hardly 
interfere  with  those  pleasant  dinner- 
parties, or  social  cup  of  coffee,  to 
which  the  tutor  naturally  looks  as 
the  reward  of  his  labours,  and  with 
which  we  are  sure  it  would  be  rank 
ingratitude  for  any  stranger  to  inter- 
meddle, who  has  been  welcomed,  as 
all  strangers  are  welcomed,  to  those 
•classic  hospitalities.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say,  that  more  than  one  college  might 
be  quoted,  where,  of  late,  tutors  have 
been  seen  imposing  upon  themselves 
some  such  additional  labours,  and 
doing  their  utmost  to  make  college 
tuition  a  reality.  Much  also  might 
be  done  by  a  better  division  of  the 
work  assigned  to  each,  and  the  more 
judicious  classifying  of  their  pupils — 
points  which  are  at  present  in  most 
colleges  grievously  neglected. 

But  the  great  remedy  must  be,  the 
appointment  of  additional  tutors  in 
each  college.  This,  of  course,  im- 
plies additional  funds  for  their  pay- 
ment. Now,  considering  that  the 
whole  charge  for  "tuition"  is  £16 
for  the  academical  year,  we  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  the  public,  with  all 
its  ardour  for  retrenchment  of  Uni- 
versity expenses,  would  not  grudge 
an  increase  in  this  particular  item. 
Twenty  pounds  per  annum  would 
hardly  be  considered  too  much,  by  the 
most  economising  parent,  for  a  really 
efficient  course  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. At  all  events,  it  would  be 
far  cheaper,  and  far  more  satisfactory, 
to  pay  the  larger  sum  for  an  equiva- 
lent, than  to  be  charged  as  at  present 
for  what  is  confessedly  insufficient  for 
its  purpose,  and  be  saddled  with  inde- 
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finite  extra  demands  under  the  item 
of  "private  tutor."  John  Bull  likes 
to  know  how  the  money  goes,  and  to 
have  his  money's  worth.  Half  the 
sum  annually  spent  in  Oxford  upon 
private  tuition,  would  amply  provide 
for  public  teaching  of  a  much  more 
useful  character.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  surplus  income  of  many 
colleges,  which  is  now  divided  among 
the  fellows  as  a  sort  of  bonus,  or  laid 
by  for  the  purchase  of  advowsons 
and  other  purposes,  might  be  quite  as 
legitimately,  and  much  more  usefully, 
employed  in  establishing  an  additional 
tutorship  ;  or  some  of  the  fellowships 
themselves,  which  the  Report  pro- 
poses to  melt  down  into  professor- 
ships, might  much  more  properly  be 
held  in  future  to  involve  the  residing 
and  taking  part  in  the  college  work. 
Jt  appears  at  least  doubtful,  from  the 
statutes  of  more  than  one  College, 
whether  all  fellowships  did  not  there 
involve  some  tutorial  duties ;  at  any 
rate,  such  a  regulation  would  be  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
founders. 

One  objection,  indeed,  there  is  urged 
by  the  opponents  of  the  present  tuto- 
rial system,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  have  some  foundation.  College 
tutors  are  inefficient,  they  say,  not 
only  because  they  are  too  few,  but 
because  they  are  often  incompetent  or 
indifferent.  "The  system,"  says  Mr- 
Lowe,  "has  often  been  grossly  abused 
by  the  appointment  of  incompetent 
persons."  So,  we  suppose,  has  pretty 
nearly  every  system  at  some  period. 
This  argument  from  the  abuse,  to  less 
subtle  rhetoricians  than  our  Commis- 
sioners, might  have  seemed  to  border 
on  a  fallacy.  Still,  that  incompetent 
persons  have  occasionally  been  ap- 
pointed is  true,  and  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended, even  on  the  ground  that  in- 
competent appointments  are  some- 
times made  by  other  patrons  than 
heads  of  Colleges — that  they  are  not 
unknown  upon  the  bench,  at  the  bar 
—nay,  we  dare  to  say  it,  even  in 
Royal  Commissions  themselves.  But 
it  is  hardly  assuming  too  much  for 
our  own  times  to  say,  that  the  days 
of  such  appointments,  if  not  wholly 
past,  are  already  numbered ;  that  soon 
it  will  be-a  rare  exception  to  point  to 
a  man  who  holds  an  important  public 
trust  by  favour  of  nepotism  or  cor- 
ruption. To  assume  that  Oxford  is 
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sharing1,  and  will  share,  this  improved 
tone  of  public  morality,  is  surely  no 
more  than  we  may  claim  for  her  in 
common  fairness,  or  than  the  testi- 
mony of  any  unprejudiced  observer 
could  support  by  recent  facts.  And 
once  let  it  be  understood  that  a  col- 
lege is  bond  fide  to  educate  its  own 
men  without  extraneous  help,  and 
we  shall  have  the  best  of  all  practical 
checks  upon  incompetence  or  idleness 
in  the  teachers.  There  needs  in  this 
case  no  statute  to  be  repealed,  no 
founder's  will  to  be  set  aside;  the 
heads  of  houses  have  themselves  ac- 
knowledged that  "  the  tutors  of  col- 
leges are  not  necessarily  appointed 
from  the  fellows  of  colleges."  It  is  in 
the  power  of  any  principal  to  choose 
his  tutors  from  the  whole  University ; 
to  summon  to  his  aid  any  portion  of 
that  marketable  scholarship  which  at 
present  can  only  find  employment  in 
private  teaching;  it  is  nothing  but 
custom  and  prejudice  which  at  pre- 
sent restrict  his  choice  within  his  own  . 
society. 

Let  this  plan  only  be  tried:  let 
some  college,  now  considered  inferior, 
select  and  pay  a  couple  of  first-rate 
tutors,  and  let  them  form  their  classes 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  se- 
lecting those  departments  for  which 
each  feels  himself  best  qualified,  and 
really  working  them.  We  will  not  ask 
of  them  twelve,  ten,  or  even  six  hours 
a-day :  much  less  will  give  an  amount 
of  genuine  instruction  sufficient  for 
the  limited  numbers  which  any  one 
of  the  smaller  colleges  can  expect  to 
supply  as  candidates  for  honours.  A 
couple  more  tutors  for  the  pass-men, 
in  a  small  college  of  say  forty  under- 
graduates, with  a  mathematical  lec- 
turer, would  complete  an  establish- 
ment, not  much  more  formidable  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  any  at  present  existing. 
They  will  be  fully  competent  to  do  all 
which  private  tutors  now  do,  if  it  is 
distinctly  understood  both  by  under- 
graduates and  their  friends' that  they, 
and  they  alone,  are  to  do  it.  If  it  be 
desired  to  leave  something  to  their 
own  free  choice  and  taste,  let  each 
attend  such  lectures  (a  minimum 
number  per  diem  being  fixed,  of 
course)  as  he  may  think  tend  most  to 
his  improvement ;  and  let  each  tutor 
be  paid  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  pupils.  From  forty  men,  pay- 
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ing,  as  we  have  suggested,  £20  per 
annum  each,  we  have  £800  to  apply 
in  this  manner;  to  which  the  college 
may  well  add  another  £200,  sinking, 
if  it  be  necessary,  as  it  seldom  would 
be,  a  fellowship  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  larger  colleges,  where  more  tutors 
are  required,  the  funds  will  increase 
in  proportion.  This  will  allow,  even 
in  small  colleges,  at  least  £300  per 
annum  to  a  first-rate  tutor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fellowship  which  we  may 
naturally  suppose  he  will  hold  on  his 
own  or  some  other  foundation.  And 
this,  we  repeat,  will  be  enough  to 
secure  good  men,  and  men  whose  en- 
ergies are  young  and  fresh;  for  we 
cannot  agree  with  the  Commissioners 
in  thinking  that  the  succession,  by 
which  a  college  tutor  quits  his  work 
for  the  "  expected  living,"  and  thus 
makes  way  for  his  juniors,  is  in  itself 
an  evil ;  or  that  it  is  not  far  prefer- 
able to  the  system  of  married  profes- 
sors, who  will  stick  to  their  chairs,  if 
not  to  their  work,  long  after  the  u  solve 
senescentem"  might  be  fairly  applied. 
And  if,  as  we  trust,  the  opening  of 
new  h  alls,  affiliated  or  private,  sh  all  stir 
up  the  old  foundations  to  exertion,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  ground,  that 
college  which,  from  the  inefficiency 
of  its  tutors,  fails  to  educate,  will  at 
least  soon  be  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  pretending  to  educate  at  all. 
Even  its  foundation  scholarships,  with 
which  we  would  never  meddle,  will 
fail  to  recruit  its  ranks,  if  the  path  to 
a  fellowship  be  made,  as  it  should, 
to  lie  only  through  a  fair  place  in  the 
Honour-list.  With  the  addition  which 
may  thus  easily  be  made  to  the  staff 
of  college  tutors— by  exacting  some 
little  additional  labour  from  each — 
by  abolishing  at  once  the  monopoly 
which  now  drives  a  man  to  enter  at  a 
bad  college  rather  than  not  to  enter 
at  all,  and  allowing,  at  the  same  time, 
every  Master  of  Arts,  who  has  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  his  own  abilities 
(and  in  whom  the  University  shall 
place  sufficient  confidence),  to  open  a 
hall  of  his  own — and  by  rigorously 
insisting  not  only  upon  attendance  at 
lectures,  but  upon  due  preparation  for 
them — college  tuition  may  again  be- 
come what  we  believe  it  has  been, 
what  an  innocent  public  naturally 
suppose  it  to  be,  and  what  it  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  be;  and  the  hydra- 
headed  incubus  which  has  gradually 
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supplanted  and  overpowered  it  will 
thus,  if  not  annihilated,  become  a  very 
innocent  monster  indeed.  When  the 
regular  college  work  makes  its  full 
demand  on  the  undergraduate's  time 
and  powers,  private  tuition  will  only 
be  resorted  to  by  those  who  have 
more  money  than  brains ;  and  the 
private  tutor  will  gradually  come  to 
be  considered,  by  all  well-regulated 
minds,  much  in  the  same  light  as  a 
"  crib"  to  Thucydides,  or  a  key  to 
Colenso's  algebra.  Even  now,  his 
services  are  absurdly  magnified,  and 
much  of  the  supposed  benefit  derived 
from  them  is  wholly  imaginary.  Men 
who,  years  ago,  rose  to  the  highest 
University  honours  without  such  arti- 
ficial aid,  may  fairly  challenge,  in  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  their  scholar- 
ship, any  name  in  later  class-lists  ; 
nay,  it  is  no  unheard-of  or  unfounded 
complaint  that,  in  spite  of  the  formi- 
dable apparatus  criticus,  and  various 
modern  patents  for  learning-made- 
easy — in  spite  of  the  "  invaluable " 
facilities  afforded  the  student  by  these 
private  tutors — (it  might  be  unfair  to 
say  because  of  these  things)  —  the 
scholarship  of  Oxford  has  declined. 
Nay,  the  cram,  "  purchased  and  hand- 
ed down  from  tutor  to  tutor,"  is  not 
actually  so  valuable,  even  in  the 
schools,  as  either  buyer  or  seller 
would  fain  persuade  themselves.  The 
man  who  lost  his  "  First,"  because  he 
had  no  private  tutor*  —  whom  Mr 
Kawlinson  so  pathetically  holds  out 
as  a  sort  of  George  Barnwell  to  un- 
dergraduates— would  have  made  a 
very  good  addition  to  Mr  Douglas 
Jerrold's  "men  of  character,"  as  a 
pendant  to  "  the  man  who  couldn't 
help  it;"  but  the  latter  character  is 
more  common  in  Oxford.  For  one 
man  who  fails  in  the  attainment  of 
expected  honours,  from  ignorance  of 
some  technical  formulas,  or  recondite 
information,  supposed  to  be  the  ex- 
clusive property  and  stock  in  trade  of 
practised  private  tutors,  twenty  break 
down  from  inaccurate  scholarship,  or 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual 
text-books  of  the  examination.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  examiner,  who  has 
unfortunately  himself  been  a  private 
tutor,  is  very  apt,  in  the  viva  voce  ex- 
amination, to  lead  a  candidate  into 
these  by-ways  of  learning,  where  he 


himself  feels  so  much  at  home,  when, 
if  the  candidate  be  also  one  of  the  ini- 
tiated, a  very  pleasant  dialogue  takes 
place,  to  the  great  delectation  of  the 
audience,  but  probably  with  very  little 
effect  upon  his  place  in  the  class-list. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
even  should  the  candidate  succeed  in 
flattering  the  known  predilections  of 
a  single  examiner  into  a  false  estimate 
of  his  abilities,  there  are  three  others 
sitting  by  who  regard  all  this  display 
with  perfect  indifference.  The  atro- 
cious blunders  made  by  showy  men 
would  pass  the  belief  of  any  but  an 
examiner.  A  few  specious  answers 
on  a  "  science  paper"  will  not  cover 
the  multitude  of  sins.  We  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  ablest  exa- 
miners in  Oxford — whose  name  would 
have  some  weight  even  with  the  Com- 
missioners— that  more  men  lost  their 
expected  class  from  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  their  books  than  from  any 
other  cause  whatever.  But  one  ot 
the  great  evils  of  the  system  which 
now  exists  is,  that  it  is  so  infectious  ; 
it  is  hard  for  a  young  man  not  to  be- 
lieve that  the  assistance  which  he  sees 
others  so  eager  to  obtain  is  necessary, 
or  at  least  very  desirable,  for  himself; 
if  A,  B,  and  C  read  with  private  tu- 
tors, D  considers  that  he  starts  with 
a  disadvantage  unless  he  does  so  too. 
And  when  the  college  tutor  sees  that 
nearly  all  his  men  prefer  to  seek  other 
aid,  he,  very  naturally,  if  he  be  an  in- 
dolent man — not  without  some  vexa- 
tion, if  his  heart  be  in  his  work — feels 
his  own  responsibility  in  a  great  mea- 
sure taken  from  him. 

And  this  so-called  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  an  instructor,  thus  opened 
to  the  youth  of  Oxford,  how  often  is 
it  wisely  exercised?  What  a  mere 
caprice  of  fashion  it  is  often  which 
makes  men  rush  in  crowds  to  this  or 
that  popular  tutor,  as  if  he  alone  were 
in  possession  of  some  specific  for  the 
schools  !  whilst  he  again  has  soon  to 
give  place  to  some  newer  favourite — 

"  Arbitrio  popularis  aurse." 

Can  one  blame  the  teacher,  if  with 
such  a  precarious  tenure  he  strives 
hard,  for  the  time  being,  to  make  the 
most  of  his  brains  ?  Is  it  wonderful 
if  he  is  willing  to  take  pupils  whilst 
they  are  to  be  had,  even  at  the  rate 
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of  twelve  hours  a- day  ?  *  It  has  been 
done — with  what  effect  upon  the  tu- 
tor, with  what  benefit  to  the  pupil,  let 
the  reader  judge  for  himself.  So  again, 
in  the  case  of  a  pass: tutor  (whose 
course  of  preparation  is  only  for  Re- 
sponsins,  or  for  the  ordinary  degree), 
his  reputation  is  sometimes  made  or 
unmade  by  the  result  of  a  single  ex- 
amination —  some  half-dozen  men 
plucked  whom  he  had  considered  al- 
most safe — a  few  desperate  cases 
"  shaved  through,"  who  had  failed 
tinder  other  trainers ;  this,  or  less  than 
this,  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  man 
with  applications  for  the  next  exami- 
nation, or  leave  him  gradually  almost 
without  a  pupil. 

In  short,  this  forcing  system,  which 
aims  at  pumping  in  to  the  pupil's  brains 
the  condensed  results  of  another's  la- 
bours, owes  its  chief  popularity  to  the 
notion  that  it  saves  the  pupil  work. 
Whether  even  a  less  amount  of  ac- 
tual knowledge,  if  the  result  of  per- 
sonal labour  and  research,  would  not 
be  far  more  valuable,  is  a  question 
which  the  undergraduate,  anxious 
only  for  his  examination,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  ask.  If  the  true  object 
of  a  University  education  be  "  to 
train  the  powers  of  the  mind,"  every 
artificial  aid  which  tends  to  weaken 
self-reliance,  and  discourage  self- ex- 
ertion, is  a  step  towards  defeating  it. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  results  of  ori- 
ginality of  thought,  as  displayed  in 
the  examination  papers  of  even  the 
best  candidates  for  honours,  may  not 
"be  very  valuable  in  themselves ;  but 
thehabit  of  thinking  for  one's-self,  and 
the  exercise  of  mental  power  in  mas- 


tering difficulties,  are  amongst  the 
most  precious  fruits  of  a  student  life. 
And  if  ever  one  of  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  be 
carried  out,  as  we  trust  it  will,  and 
candidates  for  classical  honours  be 
tested  more  and  more,  as  may  easily 
be  done,  in  the  translation  and  analy- 
sation  of  unseen  passages,  it  will  do 
good  service  in  proving  the  hollow- 
ness  of  a  system  which  aims  at  com- 
municating to  the  student  knowledge 
ready  made,  instead  of  strengthening 
him  to  attain  it. 

Wehavesaidlittleofthatstrangehal- 
lucination  which  has  led  the  Commis- 
sioners to  see  in  the  extension  of  the 
professorate  alone  the  remedy  for  all 
the  educational  mistakes  of  Oxford. 
It  has  been  so  effectually  exposed  by 
other  writers,  and  has  been  so  little 
popular  with  any  but  its  authors,  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  pretty  well 
disposed  of.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
find  the  "Tutor's  Association,"  in 
their  Report  (No.  II.  p.  42),  in  a  few 
cool  words  giving  us  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  so  large  and  important  a 
body,  that  u  it  is  in  no  way  desirable 
that  the  instruction  of  professors 
should  ever  become  the  main  instruc- 
tion of  the  place."  That  some  addi- 
tion may  with  great  advantage  be 
made  to  the  present  number  of  pro- 
fessors— still  more,  that  existing  pro- 
fessorships should  be  made  efficient — 
no  one  will  deny.  We  could  be  con- 
tent to  take  the  last  reform  first  as  an 
instalment.  We  should  like  to  have 
one  or  two  of  the  existing  types  of  the 
class  put  into  working  order,  that  we 
might  know  how  to  value  the  effect  of 
a  larger  importation  ;  for  the  profes- 


*  The  writer  of  these  pages  may  be  excused  for  inserting  here  a  fact  from  his  own 
experience.  He  read,  while  an  undergraduate,  with  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
private  tutors  of  that  day,  of  whose  ability  and  energy  he  would  be  ungrateful  to 
speak  a  disparaging  word.  At  that  time  this  gentleman  had  about  ten  hours  of 
each  day  occupied  in  tuition.  The  only  hour  at  which  the  writer  could  secure  his 
services  was  at  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  ;  and  it  was  not  surprising,  however 
inconvenient,  if,  after  the  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  that  hour  often  found  the 
tutor  in  bed.  In  bed,  however,  or  during  the  intervals  of  dressing,  the  Ethics  or  the 
Rhetoric  were  duly  discussed,  he  is  bound  to  say  carefully  and  ably,  though  certainly 
tinder  difficulties.  He  was  more  fortunate,  perhaps,  than  one  of  his  fellow-pupils, 
who  had  the  same  hour  assigned  him  in  the  evening.  Punctually  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed the  tutor  left  his  common-room,  and  the  pupil  his  wine-party,  and  took  up 
their  positions  in  two  arm-chairs  on  each  side  the  fire  in  the  tutor's  room.  Both  had 
worked  hard  during  the  day  ;  if  both  had  taken  a  glass  or  two  of  wine,  no  men  de- 
served it  better,  or  enjoyed  it  more  ;  and  sitting  by  the  fire  does  make  one  sleepy. 
My  friend  confessed  that,  now  and  then,  when  the  scout  brought  in  tea,  they  used  to 
look  at  their  watches,  and  not  feel  quite  certain  whether  they  had  construed  that  last 
chapter. 
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sor,  as  he  is,  is  not  unknown  in  Ox  ford, 
though  not  apt  to  exhibit  much  for  the 
public  delectation.  But  we  have  the 
thing,  of  various  species — Regius, 
Margaret,  and  others — and  have  not 
as  yet  been  much  the  better  for  them. 
We  are  told  that  with  new  professors 
we  shall  have  a  greater  command  of 
talent  than  can  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  college  tutors.  "  I  have  always 
found,"  said  Arnold  of  Rugby,  "  that 
the  great  difference  between  one  boy 
and  another  lay  not  so  much  in  tal- 
ent as  in  energy."  No  man  was  a 
better  judge;  few  men  in  themselves 
had  more  of  both;  and  we  are  sure  he 
would  have  applied  unhesitatingly  to 
the  teacher  what  he  had  said  of  the 
taught.  We  need,  in  those  who  are 
to  regenerate  Oxford,  talent,  it  is  true 
— we  need  yet  more  energy.  There  is 
enough  Greek  and  History  and  Philo- 
sophy already  dormant  in  University 
Chairs,  "celata  virtus"  to  satisfy  the 
most  voracious  undergraduate  that 
everhungeredand  thirsted  after  know- 
ledge. It  may  be  a  great  comfort  to 
him  to  know  that  his  teachers,  or  those 
who  should  be  his  teachers,  know  so 
much,  but  with  this  comfort  he  must 
rest  content.  And  even  with  the 
immense  "run"  of  public  talent  which 
our  modern  tyro  is  to  have  opened  to 
him,  let  him  not  be  too  sanguine.  In 
the  multitude  of  his  new  councillors 
there  shall  surely  be  wisdom,  but  not 
surely  for  him.  He  shall  have  teach- 
ers in  plenty,  but  they  shall  only 
teach  as  shall  seem  to  them  good. 
The  Commissioners  have  made  the 
profound  discovery  that  no  statutes 
"  can  compel  a  man  to  lecture  well ;" 
and  one  of  their  chosen  witnesses  even 
doubts  whether  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lecture  at  all.*  Because 
the  plan  of  teaching  in  large  classes 
does  not  work  well  in  colleges,  the 
student  shall  be  transferred  to  larger 
classes,  under  other  names,  formed 
out  of  the  whole  University.  Because 
existing  professors  are  a  failure — 
those  who  have  done  their  duty  hav- 
ing been  "brilliant  exceptions,"  "not 
even  encouraged  by  success"! — there- 
fore he  shall  have  more.  Because  col- 
lege tutors  do  not  always  lecture  well, 
he  shall  have  a  new  set  of  teachers, 


who  shall  lecture,  if  it  so  pleases  them, 
not  at  all.  By  some  magnetic  process, 
the  learning  of  the  professor  shall  be 
instilled  into  the  pupil  without  having 
recourse  to  the  ordinary  mediums  of 
communication.  We  have  not  pa- 
tience to  pursue  all  these  absurdities 
to  their  conclusion. 

Yet  we  must  not  wonder  that  the 
Commissioners'  scheme  has  on  this 
point  found  able  advocates.  A  mea- 
sure of  reform  which  is  to  create  at 
once  some  fifty  snug  and  honourable 
appointments,  of  from  £800  per  an- 
num downwards,  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  popular  amongst  unemployed  and 
ambitious  M.A.'s.  More  than  one 
name  might  be  pointed  out  amongst 
the  eager  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, who  are  already  in  fancy  seating 
themselves  in  the  professors'  chairs. 
If  they  have  not  been  slow  to  impute 
to  existing  teachers  low  aims  and  un- 
worthy motives,  they  must  not  wince 
if  they  are  cross-examined  closely  as 
to  the  feelings  which  might  possibly 
influence  themselves.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  select  from  those  names 
probable  candidates  for  the  vision- 
ary chairs  of  "Jurisprudence,"  "Phi- 
losophy," or  "  Mental  Philosophy." 
"  Professor,  sir?  Here  you  are,  sir!" 
we  fancy  we  hear  chorused  by  a  score 
of  eager  voices.  They  are  conscious, 
many  of  them  honestly  conscious,  of 
talents  which  have  not  yet  found 
scope  enough  for  exercise,  and  long 
naturally  for  recognised  position  and 
rank.  The  pay,  as  Mr  Vaughan 
slily  says,  "  is  a  slighter  but  not  un- 
felt  consideration."  £ 

We  must  protest,  at  all  events, 
against  this  ex  parte  evidence.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of 
that  policy  which  closed  so  many  lips, 
which  might  have  been  fitting  oracles 
of  Oxford,  before  a  court  whose  juris- 
diction they  denied.  But  we  now 
claim  to  hear  those  men  of  grave  and 
mature  experience,  whose  names  are 
not  upon  the  Commissioners'  list  of 
witnesses ;  there  are  some  among  them 
to  whom  all  must  listen  reverently, 
although  all  may  not  adopt  their  views. 
The  University  has  called  for  their 
opinions;  let  them  now  speak,  or  else 
hereafter  for  ever  hold  their  peace. 


Evidence,  p.  274.  f  Report,  pp.  92,  93.  J  Evidence,  p.  274. 
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IT  was  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of 
August,  1853,  that  a  party  consisting 
of  a  gentleman,  two  ladies,  and  four 
packages,  emerged  from  the  door  of 
the  Castle  Inn  at  Southampton,  and 
bestowed  themselves  in  and  upon  a 
one-horse  fly.  Something  had  happen- 
ed which  apparently  had  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  paternal  leader  of 
the  flock ;  and-  as  an  attentive  by- 
stander might  have  heard  him  mutter 
in  no  very  benevolent  accent,  while 
he  indignantly  crumpled  up  a  small 
bit  of  paper  and  thrust  it  into  his 
waistcoat-pocket — "  We  might  have 
dined  at  the  Clarendon  for  the  same 
sum" — it  is  not  an  unlikely  conjecture 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  bad, 
and  the  charge  excessive.     A  drive 
of  three  minutes  conducted  them  to 
the  pier;  when  a  demand  for  an  infinite 
variety  of  shillings  and  twopences  still 
farther  increased  the  traveller's  dis- 
satisfaction,   which,    however,    only 
reached  its  climax  when  Jehu,  wet 
and  tipsy,  insisted  on  a  crown.     It 
was  now  eight  o'clock ;   the   Grand 
Turk  lay  alongside  the  jetty,  fretting, 
and  fuming,  and  spurting  out  angry 
ejaculations  from  its  funnel ;  the  deck 
was  strewed  with  boxes  of  all  imagin- 
able shapes  and  sizes ;  the  rain  was 
falling,  porters  swearing,  deck   slip- 
pery,   companion-ladder  dark,   and, 
when  the  cabin  was  at  last  attained, 
the  glimmering  lamp  threw  a  melan- 
choly light  over  the  visages  of  twenty 
or  thirty  people  who  sat  in  solemn 
silence,  or  anxiously  whispered  to  each 
other  as  to  the  safety  of  hat-box  or 
umbrella.    The  party  we  have  men- 
tioned took  their  seats  with  the  rest ; 
and,  if  we  pursued  the  very  novel  style 
in  which  we  have  begun  this  nar- 
rative, now  would  be  the  time  to  intro- 
duce a  description  of  the  travellers' 
personal  appearance.    .It  was  mani- 
fest the  relationship  between  them 
was  rather  close;  a  father,  mother, 
and  daughter  were  on  their  way  to  the 
gay  city  of  Paris,  and  adopted  the 
route  by  Southampton   and  Havre, 
intending  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Rouen 
by  the  way.    The  description  of  any 
of  the  party  would,  however,  be  use- 
less ;  for  before  it  had  got  beyond  the 


bold  and  intellectual  glance  of  the 
senior  traveller,  his  hair  glossy  black, 
clustering  in  rich  ringlets  around  his 
well-shaped  head — his  majestic  fea- 
tures, now  radiant  with  an  indefinable 
expression  and  now  sunk  in  serene 
repose — and  the  tones  of  his  voice  re- 
dolent of  scholarship  and  romance — 
the  dullest  of  readers  would  at  once 
perceive  that  it  was  no  other  but  Our 
Commissioner  on  his  way  to  France  ; 
determined,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  com- 
municate to  Maga  the  result  of  his 
observations — 

"  To  talk  of  sciences  and  arts, 
And  knowledge  gained  in  foreign  parts. " 

So,  leaving  to  the  reader's  imagina- 
tion the  discomforts  of  a  night  passage 
in  an  over- crowded  boat,  with  a  sharp 
wind,  and  an  angry  chopping  sea, 
he  will  merely  state  that  he  arrived 
weary,  but  safe,  at  the  excellent  Hotel 
de  1'Europe,  in  the  bustling  town  of 
Havre;  and,  after  a  copious  break- 
fast, proceeded  to  survey  the  place. 
A  very  pleasant,  active,  clean  place 
it  is.  The  docks  so  intersect  the 
town  that  half  the  streets  have  their 
frontage  occupied  by  the  shipping. 
It  looks  more  like  what  we  have 
read  of  Amsterdam  than  what  we 
had  expected  to  find  in  France.  The 
tide  rises  three- and-twenty  feet,  so 
that,  though  there  is  depth  of  water 
enough  for  vessels  of  large  burthen, 
the  docks  are  not  available  for  them 
at  all  hours  ;  and  the  outside  harbours 
did  not  strike  us  as  either  capacious  or 
safe.  The  fortifications  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stand  are  contemptible,  and  could 
not  stand  the  attack  of  the  "  Duke  of 
Wellington"  for  an  hour;  but  batteries 
of  great  strength  are  soon  to  be  begun, 
and  the  maritime  capital  placed  out  of 
danger  of  a  coup-de-main.  At  five 
o'clock  we  got  into  the  train  for  Rouen ; 
and,  through  a  rich,  flat,  uninteresting 
country,  very  much  resembling  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  we  careered  at  twenty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  reached  our 
destination  as  comfortably  as  on  the 
best  of  our  English  lines.  Let  all  men 
who  stop  at  Rouen  go  to  the  Hotel 
d' Albion ;  it  is  situated  on  the  quay, 
and  nowhere  is  the  beautiful  Seine 
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more  beautiful  than  here.  It  is  spanned 
by  several  bridges,  from  which  the 
view  both  up  and  down  is  of  extraor- 
dinary richness.  Towers,  and  pinna- 
cles, and  great  high  houses,  all  breath- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  surround,  and 
are  reflected  in  a  river,  which  is  bright 
to-day  with  the  gay  sails  and  flags  ot 
all  nations,  and  which  is  the  same  that 
bore  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
way  to  England.  Somehow  or  other, 
this  same  William  the  Conqueror  gives 
us  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the 
scenery  of  Normandy.  We  feel  a  kind 
of  property  in  his  castles ;  and  can't 
help  a  small  sensation  of  enmity  to 
Joan  of  Arc  for  ousting  us  from  our 
hereditary  domains.  However,  let 
us  look  on  her  statue  in  the  market- 
place without  a  blush,  for  the  English 
did  not  burn  her  as  an  enemy,  but 
the  French  ecclesiastics  burned  her  as 
a  witch.  The  cathedral  is  gaudy,  and 
over- ornamented  outside,  but  solemn 
and  grand  within  ;  a  hurried  glance  is 
sufficient  for  all  the  internal  sights  of 
the  place,  but  the  fine  old  streets,  the 
gable-ended  houses,  the  projecting  bal- 
conies, the  straight,  steep  roofs,  would 
furnish  food  for  contemplation  for  a 
month.  Then  the  walks  around  it  are 
delightful,  the  heights  that  encompass 
it  very  rich  and  finely  moulded,  fruit 
and  provisions  very  cheap,  and  the 
people  good-humoured  and  obliging — 
no  wonder  many  English  families  have 
established  themselves  here,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  most  charming  situa- 
tions— a  sort  of  reprisal  for  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Normans  in  1066. 

Next  day  saw  us  on  the  way  to 
Paris,  careering  through  a  country 
still  flat  and  monotonous,  except 
when  here  and  there  the  windings  of 
the  Seine  showed  us  the  chalky  banks 
through  which  it  had  forced  its  way ; 
or,  at  a  remote  distance,  a  few  hills, 
or  rather  elevations,  crowned  with  an 
occasional  ruin.  For,  though  this  is 
the  highway  to  the  capital,  and  one 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  the  king- 
dom, there  is  an  appearance  of  deso- 
lation spread  over  all  the  district,  as 
if  it  had  very  recently  been  the  scene 
of  some  devastating  war.  The  vil- 
lages are  all  either  half  finished,  or 
half  destroyed.  Instead  of  the  three 
or  four  gentlemanly  dwellings — the 
surgeon's,  the  retired  tradesman's, 
the  neighbouring  manufacturer's,  be- 
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sides  the  squire's,  and  the  rectory — . 
which  you  see  dotted  among  the 
humble  cottages  in  almost  every  Eng- 
lish village— here  you  see  nothing 
but  straight,  narrow  stone  huts,  no 
fruit  on  the  walls,  no  garden  attached 
— but  single,  bare,  and  comfortless, 
clustered,  like  some  recent  fungi, 
round  an  old  squat-spired  church, 
which  seems  to  look  with  blank 
astonishment  out  of  its  broken  clock- 
face  at  the  railway  carriages  hissing 
past  it,  and  disturbing  its  "  ancient, 
solitary  reign  "  over  a  trampled  pea- 
santry and  roadless  country.  There 
are  not  above  three  chateaus  visible 
between  Havre  and  Paris ;  and  the 
tale  of  at  least  one  of  them  is  told  by 
the  appearance  of  three  or  four  great 
high  factory- chimneys,  which  were  of 
course  utterly  unknown  to  the  original 
seigneur,  but  are  very  convenient  for 
the  present  owner  of  the  mansion,  as 
they  are  situated  just  at  one  end  of 
the  long-terraced  garden,  and  must 
be  a  comfortable  accession  to  the 
view  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows. All  old  things  have  died 
away  in  this  part  of  France,  and  a 
new  order  of  things  has  not  yet  risen. 
Here  are  houses  dismantled  in  the 
riots  of  '93  still  unroofed.  Even  the 
old  chateau  inhabited  by  the  great 
Sully,  and  giving  the  title  "  de  Rosny," 
by  which  he  was  originally  known, 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  tree  about  it 
more  than  thirty  years  old.  Yet  the 
chimneys  are  all  shaky  with  age,  and 
if  there  were  any  cracks  in  the  wall 
that  gave  rheumatism  to  the  great 
councillor  of  Henry  IV.,  depend 
upon  it  they  are  there  still.  We 
did  not  see  a  house  under  repair  all 
the  time  we  were  in  France.  The 
owner  seems  to  wait  till  it  is  actually 
uninhabitable,  and  then  he  builds  an- 
other. The  result  is  a  combination 
of  novelty  and  decay  which  it  is  very 
unpleasant  to  look  upon. 

One  style  of  building,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  carried  to  great 
perfection  in  France.  As  you  approach 
Paris,  you  see  on  all  hands  barracks 
and  fortifications.  At  intervals  you 
hear  far-distant  military  music,  and 
catch  the  glimpses  of  long  rows  of 
bayonets  in  the  sunlight;  and  on  the 
elevation  commanding  the  plain  you 
see  enormous  lines  of  strong  low  walls 
crowded  with  embrasures  for  cannon, 
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and  on  a  stout  little  post  swings  in 
the  summer  air  the  universal  tricolor. 
Universal  we  call  it;  for,  go  where 
you  like,  the  blue,  white,  and  red,  are 
sure  to  meet  your  eyes:  they  hang 
over  book -stalls,  and  auction-rooms, 
and  restaurateurs,  and  theatres.  Over 
small  cabarets  in  rural  villages  you 
still  see  the  flag ;  over  all  the  govern- 
ment offices,  small  and  great;  over 
merry-go-rounds  at  a  fair;  over  a 
conjuror's  booth ;  over  the  tilted  wag- 
gon of  a  perambulating  quack;  and, 
finally,  over  the  central  pavilion  of 
the  majestic  Tuileries.  Flags,  there- 
fore, and  fortifications  are  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  the  capital.  But, 
in  fact,  the  massive  style  of  masonry, 
and  the  isolated  nature  of  the  dwell- 
ing-houses, fit  every  mansion  in  Paris 
to  stand  a  siege.  Any  lodging-house 
in  the  street  could  be  converted  into 
a  fortification  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  would  only  require  to  hoist  the 
tricolor  from  the  roof  to  become  a  cita- 
del at  once.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was 
our  object  to  get  into  lodgings  as  soon 
as  we  could ;  and  with  this  view  we 
hurried  from  the  railway  station  to 
the  office  of  an  excellent  English  agent 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Fortunately  an 
appartement  of  eight  rooms  was  vacant 
on  the  first  floor  above ;  half  an  hour 
saw  the  bargain  made,  the  trunks  de- 
posited, the  services  of  a  native  cook 
secured,  and  everything  as  comfort- 
able as  heart  could  desire. 

The  rooms  were  intensely  French. 
There  were  nine  windows  in  the  lodg- 
ing, and  nineteen  doors  ;  there  were 
five  clocks,  enamelled,  gilded,  and 
otherwise  ornamented,  which  did  not 
go,  and  one  in  the  kitchen  which  was 
always  wrong ;  there  were  four  arm- 
chairs in  the  drawing-room,  with 
square  gilded  legs,  and  tapestry-cov- 
ered backs,  which  it  required  an  enor- 
mous exertion  of  strength  to  move 
from  beside  the  wall ;  there  was  a  sofa 
so  tremendously  elastic  that  you  kept 
swinging  up  and  down  for  a  minute 
or  two  after  you  had  taken  your  seat; 
there  was  a  round  table,  so  small  that 
it  couldn't  hold  the  smallest  tea-tray, 
and  so  heavy,  by  means  of  a  marble 
top,  that  it  couldn't  be  moved  from 
its  place ;  and,  what  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  sofas  and  clocks,  and  jars 
and  mirrors,  and  curtains  and  fire- 
screens, and  brackets  and  other  use- 
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less  encumbrances,  there  was  only  left 
a  narrow  serpentine  walk  across  the 
floor  more  intricate  than,  and  quite  as 
dangerous  as,  the  entrance  into  Ports- 
mouth harbour.  The  bedrooms  had 
the  same  characteristics  of  over-fur- 
nishing and  encumbered  space ;  but 
the  colours  of  everything  were  so  gay, 
the  gilding  so  bright,  the  mirrors  so 
glossy,  that  our  spirits  were  never  de- 
pressed, and  we  entirely  escaped  the 
Penitentiary- at-Millbank  sort  of  feel- 
ing which  invariably  takes  possession 
of  us  on  being  ushered  into  the  dull, 
heavy,  monotonous  apartments  of  a 
London  lodging-house. 

Here,  then,  we  were  established  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Paris — just 
opposite  the  Tuileries  gardens — the 
bright  sun  of  France  shining  upon  us 
all  day  long,  and  a  month  before  us  in 
which  to  survey  the  astounding  scene. 
For  astounding  it  certainly  is,  if  you 
remember  how  often  these  beautiful 
streets  have  been  filled  with  thousands 
of  infuriated  citizens,  cutting  andshoot- 
ing  each  other  ;  cannon  resounding  in 
all  parts  of  the  town,  and  blood  flow- 
ing in  torrents  over  the  pavement,  and 
all  these  horrors  occurring  not  in  the 
distant  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
or  Henry  the  Third ;  but  a  year  ago, 
— when  this  old  hat  was  new — some 
months  after  our  new  drawing-room 
paper  was  put  on,  which  is  still  in  its 
first  gloss.  And  now  look  at  the  place, 
nothing  but  peace  and  gaiety  appar- 
ently were  ever  heard  of  here.  The 
people  walk  about  as  if  every  man  was 
just  let  out  for  a  holiday,  and  requested 
to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  could.  The 
shops  are  shining  with  gold  and  silver, 
with  laces,  and  silks,  and  satins,  in 
every  window ;  the  blue  sky  bends 
over  all  without  a  cloud,  and  we  will 
forth  into  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
to  see  the  world.  What  a  pleasant, 
bright,  glittering  world  it  is.  There 
are  groups  scattered  all  about  in  the 
shady  walks,  under  these  crowded 
trees.  A  gentleman,  his  wife,  three 
children,  and  a  maid  in  a  long-flapped 
white  cap,  are  all  as  busy  as  if  they 
were  in  their  own  house.  The  mother 
is  sewing,  and  hearing  the  eldest  girl 
her  lesson ;  the  maid  is  also  active 
with  her  needle  ;  the  two  smaller  chil- 
dren are  poring  over  the  same  book ; 
and  the  father,  with  his  back  to  a  tree, 
and  his  hat  over  his  brows,  is  deep  in 
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the  milk-and-water  politics  of  the  As- 
semblee,  or  the  platitudes  of  that  won- 
derful misnomer,  the  Constitutionnel. 
Now,  all  these  people  have  left  their 
appartement  for  the  day.  The  key  is 
in  the  coat-pocket  of  the  absorbed  po- 
litician ;  they  will  dine  in  the  quietest 
and  most  economical  way  at  some 
humble  restaurant,  and  returning  to 
their  position  in  the  gardens,  they  will 
enjoy  the  gay  scene  before  them,  stroll 
from  fountain  to  fountain,  or  from  sta- 
tue to  statue,  listen  to  the  band,  and 
finally,  when  the  shades  of  night  begin 
to  fall,  they  will  retire  to  their  modest 
lodging,  having  spent  a  day  of  open- 
air  enjoyment,  which  makes  them  ut- 
terly independent  of  the  size  or  situa- 
tion of  the  rooms  they  nominally  oc- 
cupy. This  seems  the  mode  of  life  of 
an  immense  number  of  the  Parisians. 
Houses  seem  mere  accommodations 
for  the  night ;  for,  from  morn  till  eve, 
they  are  in  as  full  possession  of  the 
Tnileries  as  if  they  had  been  crowned 
monarchs  of  France — their  empire  in 
the  Luxembourg  gardens,  there's  none 
to  dispute — and  a  few  sous  puts  them 
at  any  time  into  the  plenary  usufruct 
of  St  Cloud  or  Versailles.  Now,  who 
are  all  those  people  who  disport  them- 
selves in  the  sunshine?  Are  they 
gentlemen  living  on  the  small  remains 
of  their  property,  or  shopkeepers  out 
for  a  ploy,  or  visitors  from  the  country, 
or  play-actors  retiring  to  study  their 
parts,  or  literary  men  catchingglimpses 
of  life  ?  We  confess  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  answer  these  questions. 
Perhaps  the  numberless  groups  we  see 
consist  of  specimens  of  all  those  classes 
— small  rentiers  economising,  flourish- 
ing epiciers  relaxing,  country  visitors 
reposing;  but,  whatever  they  may 
be,  they  present  the  appearance  of 
the  most  careless,  happy  population, 
ever  known.  It  is  a  complete  "  cure 
for  the  heartache "  to  walk  down 
these  murmuring  avenues  at  any  hour 
from  ten  till  seven.  There  is  such  an 
amazing  amount  of  enjoyment  in  the 
indolent  repose  of  the  seniors,  the 
merry  plays  of  the  children,  the  air, 
the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  company 
walking  before  you  in  endless  proces- 
sion, as  if  intended  entirely  for  your 
gratification,  that  again  we  go  back 
with  astonishment  to  the  appalling  con- 
sideration, that  less  than  a  year  ago 
there  were  battle,  murder,  and  sud- 
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den  death  in  all  parts  of  this  gay  me- 
tropolis ;  and,  in  less  than  another 
year,  they  may  be  all  let  loose  again. 
Those  very  idlers  probably  would  be 
on  the  top  of  a  barricade,  and,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  either  installed 
in  a  few  days  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
or  on  their  way  to  Cayenne.  So 
we  will  shake  off  these  disagreeable 
impressions  by  walking  down  the 
centre  walk,  and  admiring  the  pillar 
of  Luxor  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
This  is  agreed,  in  all  quarters,  to  be 
the  finest  site  in  Europe  ;  and  all  the 
accessories  are  worthy  of  their  situa- 
tion. The  fountains  are  very  fine, 
and  give  issue  to  a  body  of  water 
which  would  drown  the  dumb-waiters 
in  Trafalgar  Square.  At  the  four  ends 
are  the  Tuileries,  the  Madeleine,  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the  Corps  Le- 
gislatif— four  specimens  of  building, 
we  will  be  bold  to  say,  unequalled — 
taken  separately,  and  in  their  joint 
effect  as  seen  from  this  noble  centre, 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  taste  and 
architecture  the  world  contains.  The 
spaces  are  so  vast  that  the  Luxor 
column,  though  seventy- two  feet 
high,  and  raised  on  a  plinth  of  twenty, 
appears  dumpy  and  out  of  proportion. 
We  doubt  the  congruity  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  in  the  midst  of  our  modern 
styles.  It  carries  the  mind  too  far 
away.  Grecian  temples  retain  their 
place  because  they  have  at  no  time 
been  lost  sight  of,  and  have  often 
been  reproduced  ;  but  this  Egyptian 
monument,  rising  all  of  a  sudden  like 
an  animated  mummy,  is  frightful  for 
its  very  resuscitation.  Let  it  lie  like 
a  well-preserved  corpse  in  the  sands 
of  its  native  country,  and  we  can  read 
of  it  without  a  shudder ;  but  really,  to 
look  on  this  tremendous  stone,  set  up 
amidst  the  shouts  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  spectators  in  1836,  and 
see  it  looking  as  juvenile  and  un  wrink- 
led as  if  it  had  been  quarried  on  Mont- 
marte,  is  a  sort  of  anachronism  which 
jars  upon  the  taste.  If  the  wretched 
thing  looked  old,  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  it  looks  newer  than  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe ;  the  inscriptions  on  it  are 
finer  in  the  edge,  and  deeper  cut  than 
the  victories  recorded  on  its  rival ;  and 
yet  has  any  one  reflected  on  the  anti- 
quity of  this  monster?  It  was  set 
up  in  Luxor  amid  the  shouts  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
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spectators  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  of 
Egypt,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
years  ago, — a  few  years  after  Pharaoh 
was  drowned  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
while  Joshua  was  conquering  the  tribes 
of  Palestine.  This  is  such  a  confusion 
of  dates  and  eras  that  we  wish  the 
pillar  were  removed — removed  to 
some  granite  hill  as  old  as  itself,  and 
no  more  permitted  to  put  our  perish- 
ing materials  to  shame  by  parading 
its  immortal  youth  unhurt  amidst  the 
war  of  elements. 

We  will  therefore,  by  way  of  treat- 
ing ourselves  to  the  sight  of  a  little 
decay,  proceed  to  inspect  the  Invalides 
— a  noble  palace  for  worn-  out  soldiers 
and  sailors, — not  so  magnificent  out- 
side as  our  unequalled  Greenwich, 
but  more  richly  supported,  and  giv- 
ing refuge  and  maintenance  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  men.  A  stout  old 
fragment  of  the  Grand  Army  showed 
us  round  the  building.  Nearly  three 
thousand  men  find  accommodation 
within  the  walls,  tolerably  fed  while 
in  health,  and  most  carefully  attended 
to  when  ill.  They  are  apparently  ad- 
missible at  an  earlier  age,  and  with 
fewer  titles  to  compassion,  than  is  the 
<ease  at  either  Greenwich  or  Chelsea 
— many  of  them  were  hale-looking 
active  men,  of  not  more  than  forty- 
five  years  old,  with  many  campaigns 
in  them  yet ;  and  all  of  them,  except 
the  maimed  and  very  old,  had  the 
buoyant  step  and  intelligent  look, 
which,  we  confess  with  some  regret,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  French  mili- 
taire.  Whether  the  old  warrior  who 
did  the  honours  on  this  occasion  was 
a  chosen  representative  of  his  class, 
we  do  not  know,  but  he  had  the  polite- 
ness of  a  marshal  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
the  information  of  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  The  little  biographical 
hints  he  gave  of  the  different  gover- 
nors of  the  institution,  when  we  en- 
tered the  room  adorned  with  their 
portraits,  were  very  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  Some  of  the  older  race, 
dukes  and  marquises  who  had  ob- 
tained the  office  by  their  influence  and 
rank,  he  passed  over  with  a  mag- 
nanimous disdain,  merely  enumerat- 
ing their  names  and  titles, — but  when 
others  of  more  distinction  came  under 
his  notice,  he  sounded  forth  the  names 
of  their  victories  as  if  they  had  only 
recently  appeared  in  the  Gazette;  and 
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this  is  a  peculiarity  which  we  observed 
among  all  classes  of  the  French  popu- 
lation. They  seem  to  keep  a  cata- 
logue of  their  glories  from  Chalons  to 
Isly,  and  remember  the  smaller  ac- 
tions of  Conde  and  Turenne  with  an 
accuracy  which  few  Englishmen  of  a 
humble  class  possess  of  Salamanca  or 
Waterloo.  In  the  chapel  are  sus- 
pended flags  of  all  nations  conquered 
in  war.  There  are  standards  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  and  Russia,  and 
Africa  in  great  profusion.  We  looked 
round  with  great  satisfaction  as  we 
failed  to  discover  the  Union  Jack 
among  these  spoils  of  victory. — "You 
don't  happen  to  have  any  English 
specimens  here?"  we  asked  with  a 
chuckle,  which  we  felt  at  the  moment 
was  horribly  impolite. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  high  up,  just 
under  the  roof" — and  there  we  cer- 
tainly saw  a  small  bit  of  bunting 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake 
for  anything  but  the  meteor  flag. 

"  And  how  and  where  was  that 
taken?"  we  inquired,  somewhat  crest- 
fallen. 

"  It  was  seized  at  Dantzic,"  he  re- 
plied, "  when  we  took  Monsieur  Cor- 
bet prisoner." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  ; 
we  had  never  heard  of  any  battle  or 
victory  at  Dantzic ;  but  then  we  are 
so  apt  to  forget  those  military  events, 
and  the  French  are  so  accurate.  We 
had  and  have  no  books  of  reference  ; 
but  we  heard  from  a  friend  that  the 
flag  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
when  they  garrisoned  Dantzic  at  the 
time  of  the  Moscow  campaign,  and  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  colours  of  a 
mercantile  brig,  at  that  time  in  the 
harbour,  commanded  by  a  skipper  of 
the  name  of  Corbet.  But  our  vener- 
able guide  seemed  to  forget  Vittoria 
and  Waterloo  when  gazing  on  this 
proof  of  his  countrymen's  prowess; 
and  as  it  was  the  only  one  they  could 
show,  we  were  well  pleased  to  leave 
him  to  his  triumphant  meditations. 
The  tomb  of  the  Emperor  was  under 
repair,  and  could  not  be  seen ;  but  a 
bust  of  Napoleon  was  dwelt  upon 
with  great  admiration,  while  a  com- 
panion bust  of  the  nephew  was  passed 
by  almost  in  silence.  It  is  observable, 
that  whenever  a  Frenchmen  speaks 
of  the  Emperor,  he  means  our  old 
enemy  Buonaparte — when  he  alludes 
2Q 
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to  his  present  governor,  he  has  to     French  character  in   its  connection 

with  Buonaparte,  and  finding  no  coun- 
terpart, we  are  afraid,  in  our  own.  If 
Nelson  had  been  defeated  at  Trafal- 
gar—if  Wellington  had  been  defeated 


describe  him  as  Napoleon  the  Third ; 
but  it  struck  us,  wherever  we  went, 
that  the  little  Corsican  has  a  more 
abiding  presence  among  the  present 
generation  than  the  living  individual 
who  has  inherited  his  power  and 
name.  His  statues  and  monuments 
are  everywhere — songs  are  sung  about 
him — plays  are  perpetually  acted  in 
which  he  is  introduced  ;  and  alto- 
gether it  needs  a  very  slight  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  suppose  that  he 
Is  still  inhabiting  the  Tuileries,  and 
ready  to  launch  his  thunderbolts  all 
over  the  world.  But  the  fact  of  his 
nephew  occupying  the  throne  of 
France  is  the  most  wonderful  proof 
of  his  still  existing  ascendancy  over 
the  French  mind.  It  seems  as  much 
in  accordance  with  the  "  eternal  fit- 
ness of  things,"  that  a  Napoleon 
should  rule  in  France,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  days  that  a  Caesar  should 
reign  at  Rome.  No  matter  whether 
he  was  an  Augustus  or  a  Nero,  he 
was  of  the  true  master's  blood ;  and 
Julius  was  honoured  in  the  vilest  of 
his  successors.  When  this  stream  of 
hereditary  adulation  in  France  will 
be  dried  up,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  just  possible  the  fame  of  the  great 
founder  may  go  on  increasing  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  deterioration 
of  his  descendants,  so  that  what  is 
lost  at  one  end  may  be  supplied  at 
the  other.  But  surely  cockhats  and 
little  grey  greatcoats  can't  last  for 
ever — some  glimpses  of  fact  will  steal 
in  upon  the  most  benighted  of  his 
admirers,  and  awaken  them  to  a 
knowledge  that,  even  in  military  af- 
fairs, he  was  oftener  repulsed  and  de- 
feated than  any  great  conqueror  who 
ever  lived,  and  that  in  politics,  foreign 
and  domestic,  he  was  the  most  cruel  and 
unprincipled  tyrant  "whereof  the  world 
holds  record."  Those  merry,  lively, 
vain  French  people  have  entirely  for- 
gotten all  his  reverses.  His  Moscows, 
Leipsics,  and  fifty  other  defeats,  have 
all  disappeared.  Even  Waterloo  is 
looked  on  as  a  miraculous  incident, 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  rea- 
son, but  which  tells  nothing  against 
his  fame ;  and  he  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Venddme  sur- 
rounded by  a  halo  of  victories,  un- 
clouded by  a  single  check.  This  is 
the  most  honourable  feature  in  the 


at  Waterloo — their  previous  glories 
would  have  been  effaced ;  the  Nile 
and  Copenhagen  never  would  have 
been  heard  of,  and  the  History  of  the 
Peninsular  War  would  never  have 
been  read.  Byng  would  be  shot  again, 
if  the  same  circumstances  occurred 
to-morrow. 

N6tre  Dame  is  grand  and  massive, 
but  it  is  under  repair;  the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  is  most  rich  and  beautiful,  but  it 
is  under  repair  ;  the  Palais  de  Justice 
vast  and  imposing,  but  it  is  under 
repair.  So  are  half  the  churches,  so 
is  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg; 
and  almost  all  the  public  buildings  are 
finding  the  effects  of  the  new  Em- 
peror's rage  for  improvement.  But 
this  very  vehement  desire  he  has  to 
leave  a  city  of  marble  which  he  foundr 
of  bricks,  has  considerable  disadvan- 
tages for  the  historical  student.  The 
scenes  of  great  events  will  soon  be- 
come doubtful  or  forgotten.  The 
Temple  and  Bastille  have  long  disap- 
peared ;  the  Place  de  Greve  is  now  an 
open  space,  soon  to  be  surrounded  by 
buildings  of  the  most  modern  charac- 
ter ;  the  bridges  have  lost  their  iden- 
tity ;  and,  in  short,  if  this  system  of 
substitution  goes  on  for  twenty  years, 
there  will  be  no  monuments  of  Pari- 
sian history  remaining.  The  reign, 
at  all  events,  of  Louis  Philippe  will  be 
entirely  blotted  out.  The  Orleanist 
statues  are  all  withdrawn  ;  the  names 
they  gave  to  streets  and  places  rigor- 
ously changed ;  and  the  most  recent 
of  his  predecessors  whom  Louis  Na- 
poleon condescends  to  recognise  is 
Louis  XIV.  That  crowned  Brum- 
mel  still  bestrides  his  steeds  in  mar- 
ketplaces and  esplanades ;  but  the 
series  of  the  Louis  after  him  is 
completely  expunged.  The  Grand 
Monarque  is  still  popular  in  France ; 
for  the  people  are  still  fond  of  the 
drama,  and  are  persuaded  he  was  an 
admirable  actor.  There  is  something 
elevating,  too,  in  the  superbness  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  their  ancestors 
were  trodden  down.  There  never  was 
a  man,  not  even  Napoleon,  who  was 
so  entirely  the  central  figure  in  the 
kingdom  he  ruled ;  and  certainly  there 
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never  was  a  man,  except  that  most 
selfish  and  magnificent  of  despots, 
who  would  not  have  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  gigantic  scale  on 
•which  everything  round  him  was  car- 
ried on.  Who,  except  himself,  would 
not  have  become  ridiculous  amid  the 
enormous  spaces  of  Versailles  ?  Even 
he  must  have  felt  like  an  ant  in  a 
barn,  when  he  wandered  through  the 
interminable  galleries  and  innumer- 
able rooms  which  he  vainly  thought 
he  inhabited.  The  size  of  that  palace 
must  have  nnkinged  him,  and  occa- 
sionally he  must  have  sighed  for  some 
more  moderate  mansion  to  enable  him 
to  recover  his  self-respect.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  the  most  imperial  re- 
sidence we  ever  saw;  and  nothing 
shows  so  much  the  illogical  tendency 
of  the  French  mind,  as  the  attempt 
they  have  several  times  made  to  esta- 
blish a  republic  in  Paris,  with  Ver- 
sailles within  an  hour's  drive.  That 
stately  pile  is  a  standing  protest 
against  equality  and  plainness.  While 
such  piles  as  Versailles  and  the  Tuil- 
eries  stand,  there  will  be  some  person 
supreme  in  France.  Even  a  constitu- 
tional king  would  be  overhoused  in 
those  enormous  residences.  They 
mnst  be  inhabited  by  the  whole  na- 
tion distilled  into  one  man. 

The  present  unit  prefers  St  Cloud, 
and  we  don't  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
ence. There  are  many  of  the  old  here- 
ditary mansions  of  our  nobility  of 
greater  extent,  but  probably  not  ex- 
celling it  in  elegance  and  comfort.  A 
man  could  keep  it  up  on  an  income  of 
twenty  thousand  a-year ;  and  perhaps 
Louis  Napoleon  feels  the  comparative 
security  of  a  house  which  might  be 
defended  by  the  domestics,  and  does 
not  need  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  regi- 
ment or  two  of  soldiers. 

The  grey  old  mustaches  of  the 
French  army  have  disappeared.  In 
their  stead  you  see  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  lightly-made  active 
young  fellows,  from  nineteen  to 
twenty- three,  with  their  clothes  ex- 
cellently made,  their  surtouts  neatly 
drawn  in  at  the  waist — their  height  as 
uniform  as  possible,  at  about  five  feet 
one— a  lively,  vigorous,  contented- 
looking  set,  with  none  of  the  martial 
precision  and  combined  motion  which 
gives  to  our  army  such  an  appearance 
of  military  power.  Those  little  French 
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heroes  never  think  of  keeping  the  step, 
or  holding  their  muskets  all  at  one 
elevation — they  crowd  and  roll  and 
hustle — but  they  get  on.  Their  pace 
is  very  rapid,  and  instantly  on  the 
word  of  command  they  form  line,  and 
are  as  regular  and  formal  as  ourselves. 

We  determined  to  go  to  the  camp 
at  Satory,  where  notice  was  given  of 
an  intended  review.  A  line  of  two 
or  three  thousand  tents  stretched 
along  the  farther  end  of  the  immense 
plain  which  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  Versailles.  The  hour  desig- 
nated for  the  review  was  two  in  the 
afternoon,  but  on  arriving  at  about 
half-past  twelve  we  found  no  signs  of 
any  preparation ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  soldiers  were  all  lounging  about, 
or  sunning  themselves  before  their 
tents.  In  front  of  each  of  the  exter- 
nal lines,  which  stretched  like  an  in- 
terminable street  towards  the  north, 
the  national  ingenuity  was  wonder- 
fully displayed.  The  space  between 
the  canvass  of  the  tent  and  the  line 
of  felt  was  probably  not  more  than 
four  feet — but  what  an  amazing  use  of 
those  four  feet  of  ground  the  gallant 
occupiers  had  made !  In  each  of  those 
little  divisions  there  was  a  portion 
perfectly  smooth  and  covered  with 
sand  ;  in  the  midst  of  this  sand  were 
inscribed  a  vast  variety  of  mottoes, 
the  letters  being  composed  of  parsley- 
leaves  or  furze  prickles.  Of  these 
mottoes  the  greater  part  had  reference 
to  the  Emperor,  but  whether  the  al- 
lusion in  the  military  mind  was  to  the 
present  or  the  first,  we  could  not  guess. 
The  statues  of  both,  either  in  common 
plaster,  or  occasionally  in  mud,  from 
the  artistic  hand  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
were  the  unfailing  ornaments  of  the 
remaining  ground  unoccupied  by  in- 
criptions.  There  were  also  some 
models  admirably  executed  of  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  and  the  Emperor's  tomb 
in  the  Invalides.  There  were  also 
slabs  of  excellent  imitation-marble, 
surmounted  by  the  common  cast  of 
Napoleon  with  the  cocked-hat  and  rid- 
ing-coat, and  on  the  slab  a  verse  or  a 
quotation.  On  one  we  saw — 

«  On  lira  dans  1'histoire 

De  Caesar,  Alexandre,  Hannibal, — 

Mais  nous  preferons  la  gloire 

Du  p6tit  caporal." 

On  another  we  saw,  under  a  bust  of 
the  present  Emperor, 
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"  II  a  protege  la  societ56  et  est  le  sau- 
veur  de  la  patrie." 

On  a  third,  under  well-executed 
military  trophies,  we  read, 

"  Si  vis  pacem,  bellum  para." 

In  others  the  ingenuity  was  more 
mechanical  than  artistic  or  literary. 
There  were  small  fountains  sending 
up  tiny  columns  of  water  through  a 
crow-quill  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  labour  of  procuring 
even  this  quantity  must  have  been 
considerable,  for  we  observed  no  water 
near ;  and  as  the  fountain  seemed  per- 
petual, the  barrel  which  gave  it  sup- 
ply must  have  required  frequent  re- 
plenishment. 

But  the  civility  of  our  military 
friends  was  greater,  if  possible,  than 
their  skill  in  gardening  or  hydraulics. 
When  we  saw  a  countenance  more 
intelligent  and  good-natured  than  the 
rest,  w"e  made  bold  to  enter  into  con- 
versation, and  make  inquiries  about 
the  forthcoming  review.  The  wit- 
nesses were  unanimous  in  answering, 
that  it  was  to  commence  at  half-past 
two,  and  that  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press would  appear  at  three.  The 
French  army,  we  conclude,  is  recruit- 
ed, like  our  own,  from  all  parts  of  the 
-country,  and  the  mixture  of  dialects 
is  accordingly  very  great.  There  were 
the  most  convulsive  efforts  made  by 
several  of  the  men  we  spoke  to,  first, 
4o  understand  what  we  said,  and,  se- 
condly, to  make  us  understand  their 
reply.  Some  were  from  Alsace,  and 
we  detected  the  German  element  in 
the  sibilants  and  gutturals  with 
which  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
simplify  their  discourse ;  but,  whether 
Parisians  or  Alsacians,  they  were  una- 
nimous about  the  show,  and  we  ac- 
-cordingly  considered  ourselves  in  luck, 
^nd  moved  slowly  towards  the  Champ 
de  Manoeuvre,  a  plain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  where,  they  told  us, 
the  display  was  to  take  place.  Sud- 
denly we  heard  bugles  and  drums  at 
the  line  of  camps  which  we  had  left, 
and,  on  looking  back,  we  saw  blue 
coats  and  red  trousers  congregating 
in  front,  issuing  from  their  tents  like 
a  thousand  hives  of  bees  swarming ; 
and  after  a  few  rat-tat-tats!  and  a 
few  notes  of  the  horn,  we  saw  a  long 
line  of  soldiers  stretching  from  one 
end  of  the  encampment  to  the  other. 


Motion  was  communicated  to  this  im- 
mense body,  and  we  waited  to  see 
them  pass.  First,  a  regiment,  in 
battle  array,  with  bayonets  blazing 
in  the  sun,  marched  solidly  and  firmly 
past,  crossed  the  highway,  and  were 
lost  to  our  eyes  in  the  level  ground 
beyond.  Behind  them,  at  a  moderate 
interval,  walking,  not  marching,  fif- 
teen abreast,  came  a  prodigious  col- 
umn of  men  and  officers,  but  they 
had  no  arms,  and  apparently  very 
little  discipline ;  laughing,  talking, 
dropping  out  of  line,  but  still  tripping 
lightly  on,  at  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  also  disappeared  in  the  pla- 
teau to  the  south.  Where  could  they 
all  be  going  to?  Without  muskets, 
how  could  they  manage  at  a  review  ? 
The  artillerymen  also  were  in  full 
force,  but  they  were  dismounted  and 
unarmed,  and  the  whole  army,  "  pio- 
neers and  all,"  disappeared,  in  some 
marvellous  manner,  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  road.  We  crossed  the 
road  too,  and  found  ourselves  behind 
a  close  line  of  armed  soldiers,  who 
were  drawn  up  along  a  narrow  path- 
way. Another  line  of  soldiers  guarded 
its  other  side,  and  the  space  so  kept 
clear  was  occupied  by  field-officers 
and  aides-de-camp,  and  occasionally 
by  an  orderly  or  two,  trotting  at 
full  speed,  and  busy  in  the  delivery 
of  orders  and  despatches.  About  fifty 
yards  from  where  we  stood,  an  im- 
mense curtain  was  suspended  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  footpath,  and 
entirely  blocked  up  the  view  beyond. 
This  enormous  curtain  stretched  from 
side  to  side  of  lofty  banks,  which 
looked  like  the  entrance  to  a  deep 
cutting  in  a  railway ;  and  it  was 
only  when  either  the  wind  blew  the 
canvass  aside,  or  the  sides  of  it  were 
partly  opened  to  admit  fresh  arri- 
vals from  the  camp,  that  we  caught 
momentary  views  of  the  most  curious 
spectacle  it  ever  was  our  fortune  to 
see.  An  amphitheatre  of  more  than 
Roman  size  had  been  hollowed  out  of 
the  sandy  elevation  at  the  end  of  the 
pathway.  Row  upon  row,  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  were  stretched  the  seats 
all  round  ;  and  placed  on  them,  grim, 
silent,  and  expectant,  sat  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  France,  all  in  uniform,  all  under 
military  discipline — for  their  officers 
maintained  perfect  order — and  all 
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radiant,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
with  health  and  satisfaction.  The 
curtain  again  closed,  and  we  were  left 
to  the  line  of  soldiers  and  the  narrow 
pathway.  There  were  crowds  where 
we  stood,  but  by  the  disbursement  of 
some  halfpence  we  got  our  party 
comfortably  provided  with  chairs,  and 
on  these  miserable  rush-bottomed  and 
rickety  articles  we  stood  in  the  hot 
sun,  till  fatigue  almost  compelled  us 
to  give  up  all  prospect  of  the  review, 
and  wend  our  way  to  Versailles. 
But  the  plot  began  to  thicken.  A 
bewhiskered  civilian  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  a  little  alley,  which 
was  exactly  opposite  to  where  we 
stood,  and  at  his  command  there 
emerged  from  some  canvass  tents, 
which  we  had  not  observed  under 
some  trees,  a  group  of  strangely  dressed 
characters,  which  was  "  a  sight  to  be- 
hold" at  that  time  of  day,  with  the 
sunshine  all  round.  First,  on  piebald 
steeds,  with  long  tails  and  broken 
knees,  appeared  two  or  three  painted 
ladies,  dressed  in  red  jackets  and 
spangled  velvet  petticoats.  They 
spurred  and  whipped  their  chargers 
to  get  a  little  life  into  them,  and  took 
short  gallops  from  the  tents  towards 
the  opposite  line  of  soldiers,  pulling 
suddenly  up  when  they  came  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bayonets,  and 
voltiging  round  with  great  elegance 
and  skill.  Next  came  some  men, 
also  mounted,  dressed  like  emirs  of 
the  desert,trundlingtremendous  hoops, 
of  such  circumference  that  they  rose 
several  feet  above  the  horses'  heads. 
The  hoops  the  horsemen  kept  at  full 
speed,  twisting  and  turning  them, 
galloping  after  or  overtaking  them ; 
and  all  these  preliminary  rehearsals 
were  carried  on  exactly  in  front  of 
our  position,  and  sufficed  to  make  our 
time  pass  pleasantly  enough.  The 
bewhiskered  civilian  made  some  sig- 
nal which  we  did  not  notice,  and  in- 
stantly, dashing  through  the  line  of 
soldiers,  the  bespangled  ladies  burst 
into  the  pathway  full  speed,  the  cur- 
tains were  for  a  moment  withdrawn, 
and  clapping  of  hands  and  hearty 
cheers  from  the  twenty  thousand 
spectators  hailed  the  commencement 
of  the  fetes  of  Satory.  This  was  a 
field-day,  not  of  the  French  army, 
but  of  Franconi's  troop,  all  at  the 
Emperor's  expense. 
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The  size  of  the  amphitheatre  was 
too  vast,  the  noise  of  the  reception 
frightened  the  horses  ;  some  accident 
we  saw  had  taken  place,  for  a  horse- 
rushed  frantically  down  the  pathway, 
nearly  upsetting  a  fiery  little  major, 
who  had  been  showing  off  by  blowing 
up  some  of  the  too  ardent  spectators, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  runaway  steed 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  red-jack- 
eted amazons,  very  much  contused, 
and  leaning  for  support  on  the  arms 
of  two  men  :  a  horse,  bleeding  and 
lame,  followed.  There  had  been  a 
collision  in  the  ring,  and  that  portion 
of  the  sports  was  dispensed  with. 
Our  Arabian  hoop- players  took  their 
place,  were  well  received,  and  came 
off  without  an  accident.  It  was- 
now  three  o'clock,  and  we  only 
wished  the  founder  of  the  feast 
would  follow  the  example  of  our  gra- 
cious Queen  in  the  great  virtue  of 
punctuality ;  and  we  were  not  much 
disappointed.  At  a  corner  of  the 
little  wood,  beyond  the  horse- people's 
tents,  we  perceived  a  stir  among  the 
spectators.  Suddenly  emerging  from 
a  green  alley  in  the  wood,  we  saw  a 
first-rate  turn-out — an  open  carriage 
and  four,  with  two  outriders,  but  no 
other  attempt  at  show.  It  came  at  a 
foot  pace,  and  was  followed  by  an- 
other, also  with  four  horses,  but  both, 
as  plain  and  unpretending  as  any 
gentleman's  could  be.  Meanwhile 
the  sports  grew  fast  and  furious 
among  the  equestrians  in  our  front- 
Five  or  six  ponies  now  made  their 
appearance  bestrode  by  monkeys, 
dressed  like  Abd-el-Kader,  and  fixed 
so  closely  and  ingeniously  to  the 
saddle  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
their  horsemanship  was  not  volun- 
tary, but  painful  and  distressing  to 
the  last  degree.  The  ponies  carried 
them  at  full  gallop  through  the  cur- 
tain and  round  the  ring.  After  them, 
like  lightning,  rushed  an  equal  num- 
ber of  boys,  also  on  ponies,  and 
dressed  like  French  spahis  ;  and  great 
was  the  agitation  in  the  military 
circle,  to  see  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  the  African  war.  There  were 
shouts  and  loud  clappings  of  hands, 
as  they  watched  the  pursuers  gradu- 
ally overtake  the  vanquished  Arabs, 
and  lay  their  mimic  swords  lightly  on 
the  captives'  shoulders ;  but  this  lasted 
a  long  time,  during  which  the  royal 
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cortege  made  its  slow  detour  towards 
the  entrance  of  the  guarded  pathway ; 
and  far  down,  to  our  left,  we  heard 
the  shouting  that  told  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  the  cavalcade.  The  shout- 
ing was  cold  and  faint ;  but  perhaps 
soldiers  in  actual  duty,  with  muskets 
in  hand,  thought  noisy  demonstration 
a  little  out  of  place.  The  spectators 
were  not  numerous  enough — that  is, 
condensed  enough  into  one  crowd — to 
encourage  'each  other  to  any  violent 
hurraing ;  and  therefore  in  compara- 
tive silence,  which  however  was  re- 
spectful and  good-humoured,  the  car- 
riages passed  on  through  the  double 
line  of  soldiers  and  of  spectators  on 
the  outside.  Just  opposite  to  us  the 
carriages  stopped,  and  we'  had  a  full 
view  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Em- 
press Eugenie.  His  appearance  is  so 
well  known  from  bust  and  portrait, 
that  we  will  not  allude  to  it  farther. 
We  will  only  say  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  had  shaken  off  the  dull  apa- 
thetic expression,  or  rather  want  of 
expression,  of  which  he  is  accused. 
He  sat  with  his  back  to  the  horses, 
fronting  his  wife,  and  his  cousin  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  and  seemed  very 
much  pleased  and  interested  with  all 
he  saw.  But  the  Empress — Has  she 
red  hair?  Has  she  absurdly  large 
features,  and  a  ridiculously  long  nose  ? 
Does  she  look  proud  and  haughty  like 
a  parvenu? — bronzed  and  audacious 
like  a  successful  adventuress?  In 
short,  is  she  like  the  descriptions  we 
have  read  of  her  from  the  pens  of  her 
enemies  and  rivals  ?  No,  she  is  not. 
She  is  as  sweet  and  gentle  a  lady  as 
ever  it  was  our  fortune  to  look  upon. 
None  of  her  portraits  do  her  justice — 
a  point  greatly  in  her  favour,  for  we 
remember  hearing  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
say,  "  No  woman's  face  is  worth  any- 
thing if  it  can  be  put  upon  canvass," — 
meaning  that  variety  and  transitori- 
ness  of  expression  were  the  finest 
parts  of  female  beauty.  Even  in  fea- 
ture she  is  statuesque  and  regular ; 
"  but  'twasna  her  bonny  blue  e'e 
was  my  ruin  ; "  it  was  the  soft,  femi- 
nine graciousness  of  look  and  motion ; 
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the  retiring  and  yet  self-possessed 
manner  with  which  she  acknowledged 
the  sincere  and  hearty  reception  of 
the  spectators, — and  to  us — 

("  Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 

Shall  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  binds  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ?  ") 

she  had  an  indefinable  charm — 
powerless  perhaps  on  the  hearts  of 
French,  or  even  English.  She  was 
the  exact  representative  of  "  the 
yellow-haired  lassie"  we  read  of  in 
Burns's  songs :  a  refined  Scottish  ex- 
pression about  her  mouth,  winning 
and  humorous,  completed  the  effect ; 
and  from  henceforth  our  glove  is  per- 
petually in  the  ring  against  all  comers, 
as  champion  a  Voutrance  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie  —  always  saving  and 
excepting  our  sovereign  lady  the 
Queen.  But  in  the  mean  time  the 
monkeys  and  boys  were  in  mad  career 
round  the  ring  ;  the  royalties  dis- 
mounted from  the  carriages,  and 
walked  up  a  steep  incline  which  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  the  amphitheatre 
on  its  outward  face ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  generals  and  princes,  and 
distinguished  visitors  of  all  nations — 
except  our  own ;  for  there  was  not 
a  red  coat  or  tartan  trews  to  refresh 
the  eye  in  all  that  blaze  of  gold  and 
jewels ;  and  on  stepping  a  little  for- 
ward to  the  inner  edge,  they  came  in 
view  of  the  soldiers.  But  the  monkeys 
were  too  much  for  the  Emperor.  The 
spahis  were  in  the  very  act  of  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Bornouses,  and 
the  recognitions  of  the  Sovereign  were 
slight  and  momentary.  However, 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  seemed  pleased 
with  the  applauses  they  gave,  bowed 
in  a  very  manly  manner  once  or 
twice,  and  took  his  seat  with  no  pride 
or  state,  and  seemed  to  enter  into 
free  and  lively  conversation  with  any- 
body that  chose. 

So  having  commenced  our  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  parts  with  such  ele- 
vated personages,  we  shall  proceed  in 
our  future  communications  to  a  no- 
tice of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and 
any  other  subject  which  may  appear 
worthy  of  Maga's  regard. 
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PART  H. 


IN  a  previous  Number  we  treated  of 
Tobacco  and  the  Hop,  the  two  nar- 
cotics of  the  most  general  and  ac- 
knowledged use  among  our  British 
population.  But  there  are  many 
others  in  extensive  use  in  foreign 
countries,  which,  though  not  of  so 
much  immediate  interest  to  us  in 
their  social  relations,  are  yet  of  even 
higher  interest  in  their  general,  phy- 
siological, and  psychological  bearings. 
Among  these  are  opium,  hemp,  coca, 
the  red-thorn  apple,  the  betel-nut, 
the  Siberian  fungus,  and  several  others, 
which  we  now  propose  to  consider  in 
their  order. 

III.  THE  POPPY  AND  OPIUM. — The 
use  of  the  poppy,  as  a  giver  of  sleep 
and  a  soother  of  pain,  has  been  fami- 
liar from  the  earliest  periods.  This 
is  partly  shown  by  the  names — poppy 
in  English  and papaver  in  Latin — said 
to  have  been  given  to  the  plant  be- 
cause it  was  commonly  mixed  with 
the  food  of  young  children  (pap  or 
papa)  to  ease  pain  and  secure  sleep. 
In  this  country  the  chief  use  of  the 
poppy  is  as  a  medicine.  The  Tartars  of 
the  Caucasus,  who,  though  they  pro- 
fess Mahomedanism,  yet  drink  wine 
publicly,  make  it  very  heady  and  ine- 
briating, by  hanging  the  unripe  heads 
of  poppies  in  the  casks  while  the  fer- 
mentation is  going  on ;  and  in  the 
coffeehouses  of  the  cities  of  Persia  a 
decoction  of  poppies  is  sold,  called 
kokemaar,  which  is  drunk  scalding  hot 
Before  it  begins  to  operate,  the  drink- 
ers quarrel  with  and  abuse  each  other, 
but  without  coming  to  blows;  and 
afterwards,  as  the  drug  takes  effect, 
make  peace  again.  One  utters  high- 
flown  compliments,  another  tells 
stories ;  but  all  are  extremely  ridicu- 
lous both  in  their  words  and  actions. 
— TAVERNIER. 

But  it  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the 


poppy-head  that  is  generally  and  ex- 
tensively employed  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence. The  dried  juice  is  called 
by  the  Persians  afioun,  and  by  the 
Arabs  aphioum,  and  hence  our  namo 
opium. 

Numerous  as  are  the  substances  in- 
cluded in  the  enlarged  list  of  drugs  and 
medicines  of  the  present  day,  opium 
is  still  the  most  important  of  them 
all.  It  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions into  the  capsules  or  seed-vessels 
of  the  common  white  poppy  (Papaver 
somniferum),  when  they  are  nearly 
ripe,  allowing  the  milky  juice  which, 
exudes  to  thicken  upon  the  capsules 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  scrap- 
ing it  off.  The  best  opium  of  com- 
merce is  a  soft  unctuous  mass  of  a 
reddish  or  blackish  brown  colour,  a 
waxy  lustre,  a  strong  disagreeable 
odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste,  which  remains  long  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  collected  chiefly  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Persia,  and  in  In- 
dia. That  which  is  most  esteemed  in 
the  European  markets  comes  from 
Smyrna.  The  most  extensively  used 
in  Eastern  countries  is  that  which  is 
grown  in  India.  The  maximum  pro- 
duce of  good  opium  in  our  Indian, 
possessions  is  stated  to  be  41  lb.  per 
acre,  and  the  average  from  20  to  25 
lb. — MEYEN. 

When  used  as  a  narcotic  indulgence, 
opium  is  swallowed  either  in  bulk  in 
the  form  of  pills,  or  in  tinctures — such 
as  our  common  laudanum — or  it  is 
smoked  in  minute  pipes  after  the 
manner  of  tobacco.  The  first  practice 
prevails  most,  we  believe,  in  Maho- 
rnedan  countries,  especially  Turkey 
and  Persia ;  the  second  among  Chris- 
tian nations ;  and  the  third  in  China, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. In  preparing  it  for  smoking, 
the  Chinese  extract  from  the  Indian 
opium  all  that  water  will  dissolve — 
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generally  from  one-halfto  three-fourths 
of  its  weight — dry  the  dissolved  ex- 
tract, and  make  it  into  pills  of  the 
size  of  a  pea.  One  of  these  pills  they 
put  into  a  short  tiny  pipe,  often  made 
of  silver,  inhale  a  few  puffs  at  a  time, 
or  one  single  long  puff,  and  return  the 
smoke  through  the  nostrils  and  ears, 
till  the  necessary  dose  has  been 
taken. 

In  Borneo  and  Sumatra  finely- 
chopped  tobacco  is  mixed  with  the 
moist  extract  till  it  absorbs  the  whole, 
and  the  mixture  is  made  into  pills 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  At  convivial 
parties  a  dish  of  these  peas  is  brought 
in  along  with  a  lamp,  when  the  host 
takes  a  pipe,  puts  in  one  of  the  pellets, 
takes  two  or  three  long  whiffs,  return- 
ing the  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
and,  if  he  be  an  adept,  through  his 
eyes  and  ears.  He  then  passes  the 
pipe  round  the  company,  each  of 
whom  does  the  same  with  the  same 
pipe ;  and  so  they  continue  smoking 
till  all  are  intoxicated. 

Used  in  any  of  these  three  ways, 
its  sensible  effects  are  nearly  the  same, 
varying  of  course  with  the  quantity 
taken,  with  the  constitution  of  the 
taker,  and  with  the  frequency  of  its 
previous  use.  The  essential  and  pri- 
mary action  of  the  drug  is  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

When  it  is  taken  in  a  moderate 
dose,  the  results  of  this  action  are, 
that 

"  The  mind  is  usually  exhilarated,  the 
ideas  flow  more  quickly,  a  pleasurable  or 
comfortable  condition  of  the  whole  system 
is  experienced,  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. There  is  a  capability  of  greater 
exertion  than  usual,  and  hence  it  is  taken 
as  a  restorative  by  such  persons  as  the 
Tartar  couriers,  who  travel  for  many  days 
and  nights  continuously,  and  with  great 
speed.  These  exciting  effects  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corresponding  depression. 
The  muscular  power  is  lessened,  and  the 
susceptibility  to  external  impressions.  A 
desire  for  repose  ensues,  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep.  The  mouth  and  throat  become 
dry  meanwhile,  the  thirst  is  increased, 
hunger  diminished,  and  constipation  suc- 
ceeds." 

When  large  doses~  are  taken,  all 
these  effects  are  heightened  in  pro- 
portion. The  period  of  depression, 
which  almost  always  succeeds  the  ex- 
citement at  first  produced  by  opium, 
comes  on  more  quickly  the  larger  the 


dose;  the  prostration  of  energy  de- 
generates into  stupor,  with  or  without 
dreams ;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  the 
muscles  exceedingly  relaxed,  and  if 
enough  has  been  taken,  death  ensues. 

In  small  doses,  opium  acts  in  a 
similar  way  to  our  wines  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors ;  and  it  is  as  a  substitute 
for  these  that  the  Chinese  use  it. 
Like  them,  also,  its  effects  diminish 
by  use,  and  therefore  those  who  tak& 
it  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  plea- 
surable excitement  must  gradually  in- 
crease the  dose.  The  Turkish  opium- 
eaters  generally  begin  with  doses  of 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  a-day, 
and  gradually  increase  the  quantity  till 
it  amounts  to  120  grains,  or  sometimes 
more.  The  effect  shows  itself  in  one 
or  two  hours  after  it  has  been  taken1, 
and  lasts  for  five  or  six.  In  those- 
accustomed  to  take  it,  it  produces  a 
high  degree  of  animation,  which  the 
Theriakis  (opium-eaters)  represent  as 
the  summit  of  happiness. 

Dr  Madden  thus  describes  his  own 
sensations  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  drug,  in  one  of  the  coffeehouses 
at  Constantinople : — 

"  I  commenced  with  one  grain.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  produced 
no  perceptible  effect.  The  coffeehouse- 
keeper  was  very  anxious  to  give  me  an. 
additional  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was 
contented  with  half  a  one ;  and  in  another 
half  hour,  feeling  nothing  of  the  expected 
reverie,  I  took  half  a  grain  more,  making 
in  all  two  grains  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  from 
the  first  dose,  my  spirits  became  sensibly 
excited  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation 
seemed  to  depend  on  a  universal  expan- 
sion of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties 
appeared  enlarged;  everything  I  looked 
at  seemed  increased  in  volume ;  I  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed 
my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they  were 
open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only 
external  objects  which  were  acted  on  by 
the  imagination,  and  magnified  into  images 
of  pleasure :  in  short,  it  was  '  the  faint 
exquisite  music  of  a  dream'  in  a  waking 
moment.  I  made  my  way  home  as  fast 
as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  that  I 
should  commit  some  extravagance.  In 
walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of  my  feet 
touching  the  ground;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid 
along  the  street,  impelled  by  some  in- 
visible agent,  and  that  my  blood  was 
composed  of  some  etherial  fluid,  which 
rendered  my  body  lighter  than  air.  I 
got  to  bed  the  moment  I  reached  home-, 
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The  most  extraordinary  visions  of  delight 
filled  my  brain  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  rose  pale  and  dispirited;  my  head 
ached  ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated  that 
I  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  sofa  all 
day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at 
opium-eating."  * 

The  effects  of  opium  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  the  healthy  are  generally 
esteemed  to  be  eminently  prejudicial. 
Not  only  is  an  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  opium  held  to  be  criminal  in  itself, 
because  of  the  evil  consequences  which 
are  supposed  to  follow  it,  but  it  is 
esteemed  a  criminal  act  to  make  the 
procuring  of  it  easy,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly to  minister  to  its  more  exten- 
sive consumption. 

The  opinion  is  now,  however,  begin- 
ning to  prevail  among  medical  men, 
that  opium  taken  in  moderation,  even 
for  a  serious  of  years,  is  not  neces- 
sarily injurious  to  health.  Like  spi- 
rituous liquors  and  tobacco,  it  acts  as 
a  sure  poison  when  taken  immoder- 
ately, but  the  moderate  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  three  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  either  generally  or  necessarily, 
and  upon  all  constitutions,  attended 
by  ill  effects.  It  may  be  that  the 
temptation  to  excess  in  the  case  of 
opium  is  greater,  and  that  the  habi- 
tual users  of  it  are  less  frequently 
able  to  resist  its  seductive  influence. 
But  even  this,  as  a  physiological  ques- 
tion, has  by  no  means  been  satis- 
factorily established,  and  we  must 
be  cautious  in  pushing  our  conclu- 
sions farther  than  known  facts  will 
carry  us. 

Upon  confirmed  opium- eaters,  how- 
ever, as  the  irreclaimable  are  called, 
the  evil  effects  of  the  drug  are  both 
undoubted  and  extremely  melancholy. 

"  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a  wither- 
ed yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a 
bending  of  the  spine,  frequently  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glassy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  the  opium- 
eater  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive 
organs  are  in  the  highest  degree  disturb- 
ed ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything, 
and  has  hardly  one  evacuation  in  a  week. 
His  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  de- 
stroyed— he  is  impotent. 

t(  When  the  baneful  habit  has  become 
confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break 
it  off.  His  torments  when  deprived  of 
the  stimulant  are  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss 
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is  complete  when  he  has  taken  it.  Night 
brings  the  torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss 
of  paradise  ;  and  after  long  indulgence, 
he  becomes  subject  to  nervous  pains,  to 
which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  He 
seldom  attains  the  age  of  forty,  if  he  have 
begun  the  practice  early." — OPPENHEIM. 

"  The  coffeehouses,"  says  Dr  Madden, 
"  where  the  Theriakis,  or  opium-eaters, 
assemble,  are  situate  in  a  large  square  j 
and  on  a  bench  outside  the  door  they 
await  the  wished-for  reveries,  which  pre- 
sent to  their  glowing  imagination  the 
forms  of  the  celestial  houris,  and  the  en- 
joyments of  their  own  paradise  in  all  its 
voluptuousness.  I  had  heard  so  many 
contradictory  reports  of  the  sensations 
produced  by  this  drug,  that  I  resolved  to 
know  the  truth,  and  accordingly  took  my 
seat  in  the  coffeehouse  with  half  a  dozen 
Theriakis.  Their  gestures  were  frightful; 
those  who  were  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  opium  talked  incoherently, 
their  features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  had 
an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  the  general 
expression  of  their  countenances  was 
horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually  pro- 
duced in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  five; 
the  dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a 
drachm.  I  saw  one  old  man  take  four 
pills,  of  six  grains  each,  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  :  I  was  told  he  had  been  using 
opium  for  five-and-twenty  years  ;  but  this 
is  a  very  rare  example  of  an  opium-eater 
passing  thirty  years  of  age,  if  he  com- 
mence the  practice  early.  The  debility, 
both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on  its 
excitement  is  terrible  ;  the  appetite  is 
soon  destroyed,  every  fibre  in  the  body 
trembles,  the  nerves  of  the  neck  become 
affected,  and  the  muscles  get  rigid:  several 
of  these  I  have  seen  in  this  place  at  vari- 
ous times,  who  had  wry  necks  and  con- 
tracted fingers  ;  but  still  they  cannot 
abandon  the  custom  ;  they  are  miserable 
till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking  their  daily 
dose  ;  and  when  its  delightful  influence 
begins,  they  are  all  fire  and  animation. 
Some  of  them  compose  excellent  verses, 
and  others  address  the  bystanders  in  the 
most  eloquent  discourses,  imagining  them- 
selves to  be  emperors,  and  to  have  all  the 
harems  in  the  world  at  command." — 
MADDEN,  i.  p.  23. 

Similar  effects  are  described  as- 
resulting  from  the  smoking  of  opium  to 
excess  in  China ;  and  the  drinking 
of  laudanum  in  large  quantities  in 
England  is  equally  pernicious  in  its 
consequences. 

The  use  of  this  drug,  as  a  narcotic 
indulgence,  appears  to  be  on  the 
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increase  among  the  European  popula- 
tions generally.  Among  the  less  pro- 
vident, especially  of  the  working  classes 
in  our  own  large  manufacturing  towns, 
the  use  of  laudanum  as  a  care-dispel- 
ling, happiness-giving  potion — often 
as  a  dispeller  of  hunger — is  said  to  be 
greatly  extending.  If  so,  we  should 
expect  that  among  us,  as  among  the 
Turks  and  Chinese,  opium  will  find 
many  who  are  unable  to  resist  its  se- 
ductive allurements,  and  whom  it  will 
drag  into  the  extreme  of  mental  and 
bodily  misery. 

Of  its  powers  of  seduction,  indeed, 
even  over  the  less  delicate  and  sus- 
ceptible organisation  of  our  northern 
European  races,  and  of  the  absolute 
slavery  to  which  it  can  reduce  even 
the  strongest  minds  among  us,  we 
have  two  remarkable  examples  in  the 
celebrated  Coleridge,  and  in  the  author 
of  the  English  Opium-Eater.  For 
many  years  Coleridge  was  a  slave  to 
opium,  and  the  way  in  which  he  be- 
came addicted  to  it  is  thus  described 
by  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  April 
1814  :— 

"  I  was  seduced  into  the  accursed 
habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed- 
ridden for  many  months  with  swellings  in 
my  knees.  In  a  medical  journal  I  un- 
happily met  with  an  account  of  a  cure 
performed  in  a  similar  case  (or  what  ap- 
peared to  me  so),  by  rubbing  in  laudanum, 
at  the  same  time  taking  a  given  dose  in- 
ternally. It  acted  like  a  charm — like  a 
miracle.  I  recovered  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
of  my  appetite,  of  my  spirits,  and  this 
continued  for  near  a  fortnight.  At  length 
the  unusual  stimulus  subsided,  the  com- 
plaint returned,  the  supposed  remedy  was 
recurred  to — but  I  cannot  go  through  the 
dreary  history.  Sufficient  to  say,  that 
•effects  were  produced  which  acted  on  me 
by  terror  and  cowardice  of  pain  and 
sudden  death,  not  (so  help  me  God)  by 
any  temptation  of  pleasure,  or  expecta- 
tion or  desire  of  exciting  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. On  the  contrary,  the  longer  I 
abstained,  the  higher  my  spirits  were, 
the  keener  my  enjoyments — till  the  mo- 
ment, the  direful  moment  arrived,  when 
my  pulse  began  to  fluctuate,  my  heart  to 
palpitate,  and  such  a  dreadful  falling 
abroad,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame, 
euch  intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient 
bewilderment,  that  in  the  last  of  my  several 
attempts  to  abandon  the  dire  poison,  I 
exclaimed  in  agony  which  I  now  repeat 


in  seriousness  and  solemnity,  <  I  am  too 
poor  to  hazard  this.'  "  * 

He  subsequently  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  a  medical  man  when  at 
a  friend's  house  in  Bristol ;  and  while 
he  pretended  to  be  gradually  lessening 
the  dose  under  medical  instructions, 
and  while  his  friends  thought  he  was 
absolutely  cured  by  being  brought 
down  to  twenty  drops  a-day,  he  was 
all  the  while  obtaining  laudanum 
secretly,  and  drinking  it  in  large  doses 
as  before ! 

How  his  moral  sense  must  have 
been  overborne,  and  by  how  powerful 
a  fascination,  before  he  could  have 
stooped  to  such  degrading  deception ! 
And  how  fierce  his  self-upbraidings 
must  have  been,  when  he  could  add  in 
the  same  letter  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken  :  "  There  is  no  hope. 
O  God,  how  willingly  would  I  place 
myself  under  Dr  Fox  in  his  establish- 
ment; for  my  case  is  a  species  of 
madness,  only  that  it  is  a  derange- 
ment, an  utter  impotence  of  the  volition^ 
and  not  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
You  bid  me  rouse  myself.  Go  bid  a 
man,  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub 
them  briskly  together,  and  that  will 
cure  him.  'Alas!'  he  would  reply, 
4  that  I  cannot  move  my  arms  is  my 
complaint  and  my  misery.'  " 

And  his  misery  he  still  further 
paints  in  a  letter,  dated  June  of  the 
same  year:  "Conceive  a  poor  miser- 
able wretch,  who  for  many  years  has 
been  attempting  to  beat  off  pain,  by 
a  constant  recurrence  to  a  vice  that 
reproduces  it.  Conceive  a  spirit  in 
hell  employed  in  tracing  out  for  others 
the  road  to  that  heaven  from  which 
his  crimes  exclude  him!  In  short, 
conceive  whatever  is  most  wretched, 
helpless,  and  hopeless,  and  you  will 
form  as  tolerable  a  notion  of  my  state 
as  it  is  possible  for  a  good  man  to 
have."  f 

And  yet  Coleridge  lived  twenty 
years  after  this  letter  was  written, 
conquered  the  evil  habit,  and  enjoyed, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  much  happiness,  as 
he  wrote  many  noble  works. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  his  attempts  to 
give  up  the  indulgence.  The  following 
graphic  passage  describes  the  horrors 
undergone  by  Mr  de  Quincey,  in  his 
efforts  to  abandon  the  practice : — 


*  COTTLE'S  Early  Recollections,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
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"Opium,  therefore,  I  resolved  wholly 
to  abjure,  as  soon  as  I  should  find  myself 
at  liberty  to  bend  my  undivided  attention 
and  energy  to  this  purpose.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  24th  of  June  last  (1822) 
that  any  tolerable  concurrence  of  facilities 
for  such  an  attempt  arrived.  On  that 
day  I  began  my  experiment,  having  pre- 
Tiously  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
would  not  flinch,  but '  would  stand  up  to 
the  scratch '  under  any  possible  '  punish- 
ment.' I  must  premise  that  about  170 
or  180  drops  had  been  my  ordinary  allow- 
ance for  many  months  ;  occasionally  I 
had  run  up  as  high  as  300,  and  once 
nearly  to  700]:  in  repeated  preludes  to 
my  final  experiment  I  had  also  gone  as 
low  as  100  drops,  but  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  stand  it  beyond  the  fourth 
day,  which,  by  the  way,  I  have  always 
found  more  difficult  to  get  over  than  any 
of  the  preceding  three.  I  went  off  under 
easy  sail — 130  drops  a-day  for  three  days ; 
on  the  fourth  I  plunged  at  once  to  80. 
The  misery  which  I  now  suffered  '  took 
the  conceit  out  of  me '  at  once  ;  and  for 
about  a  month  I  continued  off  and  on 
about  this  mark  :  then  I  sunk  to  60  ;  and 
the  next  day  to — none  at  all.  This  was 
the  first  day  for  nearly  ten  years  that  I 
had  existed  without  opium.  I  persevered 
in  my  abstinence  for  ninety  hours — i.  e.t 
upwards  of  half  a  week.  Then  I  took — 
ask  me  not  how  much.  Say,  ye  severest, 
what  would  you  have  done  ]  Then  I  ab- 
stained again;  then  took  about  twenty -five 
drops  ;  then  abstained — and  so  on. 

"  Meantime  the  symptoms  which  at- 
tended my  case  for  the  first  six  weeks 
of  the  experiment  were  these — enormous 
irritability,  and  excitement  of  the  whole 
system  ;  the  stomach,  in  particular,  re- 
stored to  a  full  feeling  of  vitality  and 
sensibility,  but  often  in  great  pain  ;  in- 
creasing restlessness  night  and  day  ;  sleep 
— I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was — three 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  was  the  ut- 
most I  had,  and  that  so  agitated  and 
shallow  that  I  heard  every  sound  that 
was  near  me ;  lower  jaw  constantly  swell- 
ing, much  ulcerated,  and  many  other 
distressing  symptoms  that  would  be  tedi- 
ous to  repeat ;  amongst  which,  however,  I 
must  mention  one,  because  it  had  never 
failed  to  accompany  my  attempt  to  re- 
nounce opium — viz.,  violent  sternutation. 
This  now  became  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, sometimes  lasting  for  two  hours  at 
once,  and  returning  at  least  twice  or 
three  times  a-day.  I  was  not  much  sur- 
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prised  at  this,  on  recollecting  what  I  had 
somewhere  heard  or  read,  that  the  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  nostrils  is  a  pro- 
longation of  that  which  lines  the  stomach; 
whence  I  believe  are  explained  the  in- 
flammatory appearances  about  the  nostrils 
of  dram-drinkers.  The  sudden  restora- 
tion of  its  original  sensibility  to  the  sto- 
mach expressed  itself,  I  suppose,  in  this 
way.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that,  during 
the  whole  period  of  years  through  which 
I  had  taken  opium,  I  had  never  once 
caught  cold  (as  the  phrase  is),  nor  even 
the  slightest  cough.  But  now  a  violent 
cold  attacked  me,  and  a  cough  soon  after. 
In  an  unfinished  fragment  of  a  letter 

begun  about  this  time  to  ,  I  find 

these  words  :  Do  you  know  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play  of  Thierry  and 
Theoderet  ?  then  you  will  see  my^case  as 
to  sleep  ;  nor  is  it  much  of  an  exaggera- 
tion in  other  features.  I  profess  to  you 
I  have  a  greater  influx  of  thoughts  in  one 
hour  at  present,  than  in  a  whole  year 
under  the  reign  of  opium.  It  seems  as 
though  all  the  thoughts  which  had  been 
frozen  up  for  a  decade  of  years  by  opium 
had  now,  according  to  the  old  fable,  been 
thawed  at  once,  such  a  multitude  stream 
in  upon  me  from  all  quarters.  Yet  such 
is  my  impatience  and  hideous  irritabil- 
ity, that  for  one  which  I  detain  and  note 
down  fifty  escape  me  :  in  spite  of  my 
weariness  from  suffering  and  want  of 
sleep,  I  cannot  stand  still  or  sit  for  two 
minutes  together.  '  I  nunc  et  versus 
tecum  meditare  canoros.'"* — Confessions 
— Appendix. 

It  was  not  so  much  by  the  pleasure 
it  gave,  as  by  the  tortures  connected 
with  the  attempt  to  abjure  it,  that  in 
both  these  cases  opium  kept  its  firmest 
hold.  But  both  men  finally  triumphed 
over  it,  though  after  tortures  which 
few  will  consent  to  undergo,  and  with 
frail  and  shattered  bodies  : — 

"  I  triumphed  :  but  think  not,  reader, 
that  therefore  my  sufferings  were  ended. 
Nor  think  of  me  as  of  one  sitting  in  a 
dejected  state.  Think  of  me  as  of  one, 
even  when  four  months  had  passed,  still 
agitated,  writhing,  throbbing,  palpitating, 
shattered  ;  and  much  in  the  situation  of 
him  who  has  been  racked,  as  I  collect  the 
torments  of  that  state  from  the  affecting 
account  of  them  by  William  Lithgow,  the 
most  innocent  sufferer  of  the  times  of 
James  I.  Meantime,  I  derived  no  benefit 


*  Among  external  symptoms  he  mentions  that  excessive  perspiration,  even  at 
Christmas,  attended  in  his  case  any  great  reduction  in  the  daily  dose  of  opium, 
and  that  in  July  this  was  so  excessive  as  to  oblige  him  to  use  a  bath  five  or  six 
times  a-day. 
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from  any  medicine,  except  one  prescribed 
for  me  by  an  Edinburgh  surgeon  of  great 
eminence — ammoniated  tincture  of  vale- 
rian."— Confessions. 

After  a  seventeen  years'  use,  and 
an  eight  years'  abuse  of  its  powers, 
he  ceased  to  consume  the  drug,  but 
he  probably  still  feels  the  effects  of 
its  long  use. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  use  of  laudanum 
really  prevails  among  our  healthy 
adult  population.  According  to  De 
Quincey,  the  opium-eaters  were  al- 
ready numerous  thirty  years  ago. 
"  Of  this,"  he  says,  "  I  became  con- 
vinced several  years  ago,  by  com- 
puting at  that  time  the  number  of 
those  in  one  small  class  of  English 
society  (the  class  of  men  distinguished 
for  talents  or  of  eminent  station)  who 
were  known  to  me,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  opium-eaters :  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  eloquent  and  benevo- 
lent   ;  the  late  Dean  of  ; 

Lord ;  Mr ,  the  philosopher; 

a  late  under-secretary  of  state  (who 
described  to  me  the  sensation  which 
first  drove  him  to  the  use  of  opium  in 
the  very  same  words  as  the  Dean  of 

;  viz.,  'that  he  felt  as  though  rats 

were  gnawing  and  abrading  the  coats 

of  his  stomach ') ;  Mr ,  and  many 

others  hardly  less  known,  whom  it 
would  be  tedious  to  mention."  He 
adds,  also,  that  about  the  same  time  ho 
learned  in  Manchester  that  "  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  the  counters  of 
the  druggist  were  strewed  with  pills 
of  one,  two,  or  three  grains,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  known  demand  of 
the  evening.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  the  practice  was  the  lowness  of 
wages,  which  at  that  time  would  not 
allow  them  to  indulge  in  ale  or  spirits; 
and  wages  rising,  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  practice  would  cease.  But 
as  I  do  not  readily  believe  that  any 
man,  having  once  tasted  the  divine 
luxuries  of  opium,  will  afterwards 
descend  to  the  gross  and  mortal  en- 
joyments of  alcohol,  I  take  it  for 
granted — 
*  That  those  eat  now,  who  never  ate  before, 

And  those  who  always  ate,  now  eat  the 
more.'  " 

In  regard  to  the  intensity  and  sud- 
denness of  the  positive  enjoyment 
which  the  uninitiated  derive  from  the 
first  use  of  opium,  the  experience 


of  De  Quincey  is  very  instructive. 
Like  Coleridge,  he  took  it  first  to 
dispel  pain.  He  had  been  affected 
for  three  weeks  with  excruciating 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  head  and  face, 
when  he  was  advised  to  try  laudanum, 
and  forthwith  purchased  some  at  a 
druggist's  shop. 

"  Arrived  at  my  lodgings,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  I  lost  not  a  moment  in 
taking  the  quantity  prescribed.  I  was 
necessarily  ignorant  of  the  whole  art 
and  mystery  of  opium  -  taking  ;  and 
what  I  took,  I  took  under  every  disad- 
vantage. But  I  took  it,  and  in  an  hour, 
oh,  heavens  !  what  a  revulsion !  what 
an  upheaving,  from  its  lowest  depths,  of 
the  inner  spirit  !  what  an  apocalypse  of 
the  world  within  me  !  That  my  pains 
had  vanished  was  now  a  trifle  in  my 
eyes.  This  negative  effect  was  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  immensity  of  those  posi- 
tive effects  which  had  opened  before  me 
— in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus 
suddenly  revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea 
-  a  <j)apq>aKOv  vrj7Tfv6es  for  all  human 
woes.  Here  was  the  secret  of  happiness 
about  which  philosophers  had  disputed 
for  so  many  ages  at  once  discovered  I 
Happiness  might  now  be  bought  for  a 
penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket  :  portable  ecstasies  might  be  had 
corked  up  in  a  pint-bottle  ;  and  peace  of 
mind  could  be  sent  down  in  gallons  by 
the  mail-coach." 

Those  who  understand  best  and 
feel  most  for  the  sorrows  and  pains 
ofthepoverty-strickenhumblerclasses 
of  every  pursuit,  would  feel  no  sur- 
prise on  learning  that  the  seductions 
which  the  above  passage  describes 
had  led  away  many  of  them  into  the 
habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  opium. 
To  live  in  pain  and  privation  from 
day  to  day,  to  suffer  from  the  agonies 
of  old  remembrances,  or  the  fears  of 
future  individual  and  family  griefe, 
and  to  have  a  key  to  paradise  at 
hand  !  Who  can  wonder  that  the 
key  is  used,  or  would  exercise  seve- 
rity towards  him  who  uses  it  ?  "We 
must  add  to  the  health,  and  comfort, 
and  peace  of  mind  of  the  tempted, 
before  we  exchange  compassion  or 
forbearance  for  reproach. 

But  accurate  statistical  information 
is  still  wanting  to  prove  that  the  habit 
of  opium-eating  has  really  extended 
in  any  great  degree  among  our  full- 
grown  healthy  labouring  population,, 
either  in  town  or  country.  Isolated 
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cases  of  a  melancholy  kind  do  now 
and  then  occur,  and  loose  conjectural 
statements  are  made  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  practice  in  this  district 
or  that,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  wide  prevalence  of  the  custom 
without  the  most  trustworthy  testi- 
mony. A  child  died,  for  example, 
from  the  effects  of  opium  in  Sep- 
tember (1853)  at  Box  worth  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  mother,  because  it 
was  unwell,  having  placed  a  piece  of 
crude  opium  in  its  mouth  to  suck.  To 
the  announcement  of  this  fact  in  the 
newspapers,  it  was  added,  "  that  the 
mother  and  her  family  are  all  opium- 
eaters,  and,  though  labouring  people, 
spend  four  shillings  a-week  on  the 
drug  ! "  This  statement  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  habit  may  prevail  ex- 
tensively in  the  district,  a  conclusion 
which  may  in  reality  do  injustice  to 
an  industrious  peasantry.  We  refuse 
to  adopt  it,  therefore.  It  lays,  we 
think,  a  moral  obligation  upon  the 
professional  men  of  the  county  to  col- 
lect information  and  make  known  the 
truth  ;  and  all  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  moral  reputation  of  our  labouring 
people  should  reject  such  inferences 
to  their  prejudice,  in  the  absence  of 
accurate  knowledge,  which  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  certain  parties 
to  obtain. 

But  another  form  of  the  opium  evil 
has  been  shown,  upon  unquestionable 
evidence,  extensively  to  prevail.  In 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire  it  is  a  common  thing  for 
mothers  who  work  in  the  factories  to 
put  out  their  children  to  nurse,  and  it 
is  equally  common  for  the  nurses  to 
dose  the  children  with  opium  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet  or  of 
setting  them  to  sleep.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Clay,  that  in  the 
town  of  Preston  alone,  in  1843,  "up- 
wards of  sixteen  hundred  families 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  Godfrey's 
Cordial,  or  some  other  equally  inju- 
rious compound,"  and  that  in  one  of 
the  burial  clubs  in  that  town,  "  sixty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  members  die  under 
five  years  of  age."*  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  fatality  among  the 


children  is  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  drug. 

A  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
of  the  4th  of  January  1850  thus  de- 
scribes the  effects  which  this  use  of 
opium  produces  upon  the  health  of  the 
children : — 

"  The  consequences  of  this  system  of 
drugging  are  suffusion  of  the  brain,  and 
an  extensive  train  of  mesenteric  and  glan- 
dular diseases.  The  child  sinks  into  a 
low  torpid  state,  wastes  away  to  a  skeleton, 
except  the  stomach,  producing  what  is 
known  as  pot-belly.  One  woman  said, 
*  The  sleeping  stuff  made  them  that  they 
were  always  dozing,  and  never  cared  for 
food.  They  pined  away.  Their  heads 
got  big,  and  they  died.'" 

It  cannot  be  denied,  therefore,  that 
in  one  melancholy  form  at  least  the 
evils  of  opium-eating  are  visible 
amongst  us.  And  it  is  curious  that 
this  should  be  the  very  form  of  drug- 
ging from  which  the  poppy  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  The  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the,  it  may  be 
not  unfeeling,  mothers  of  the  factory 
districts,  is  one  of  the  most  likely  ways 
to  remove  these  evils. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  consumed  by  the 
different  nations  of  the  world.  Meyen 
asserts  that  the  quantity  consumed  by 
the  Malays  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
in  Cochin- China  and  Siam,  as  well  as 
India  and  Persia,  is  so  immense  that, 
if  we  could  obtain  an  exact  statement 
of  it,  the  amount  would  be  quite  in- 
credible. The  Rajpoots  and  other 
Hindoo  tribes  present  opium  at  their 
visits  and  entertainments,  with  the 
same  familiarity  as  the  snuff-box  is 
presented  in  Europe.  In  some  coun- 
tries it  is  even  given  to  the  horses,  to 
excite  them  to  greater  exertions.  "A 
Cutchee  horseman  shares  very  hon- 
ourably his  store  of  opium  with  his 
horse,  which  then  makes  an  incredible 
stretch,  though  wearied  out  before."  f 

In  India  at  least  six  and  a  half 
millions  of  pounds  of  opium  are  annu- 
ally bought  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany from  the  native  growers,  and 
manufactured  into  a  marketable  con- 


*  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns,  1844. 
Appendix,  pp.  46,  48. 

t  BURNES'S  Visit  to  Scinde,  p.  230,  quoted  by  Meyen.     Geog.  of  Plants,  p.  360. 
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dition.  To  produce  this  quantity  will 
require  up  wards  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  It  yields  a  reve- 
nue to  the  Company  of  three  and  a 
half  millions  sterling,  and  is  for  the 
greatest  part  exported. 

As  to  China,  we  know  that,  in  the 
season  1837-8,  it  imported  from  India 
three  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  im- 
portation from  that  country  has  pro- 
bably increased  considerably  since 
that  time.  To  this  importation  must 
also  be  added  the  opium  which  China 
receives  by  land  from  the  countries 
which  border  it  towards  the  west. 
The  consumption  of  China  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  probably  not  less  than 
four  or  five  millions  of  pounds'  weight, 
having  a  market  value  of  as  many 
pounds  sterling.  In  the  same  year 
(1837-8)  India  exported  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  pounds  to  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  other 


The  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  of  course  trifling  when 
compared  with  this,  but  it  is  greatly 
on  the  increase.  Thus,  the  quantity 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1839 
was  only  41,000  pounds,  while  in 
1852  it  amounted  to  114,000  pounds; 
or,  it  has  increased  nearly  three  times 
within  fifteen  years.  This  implies 
either  the  application  of  the  drug  to 
new  purposes,  or  a  gneatly  increased 
demand  for  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
formerly  applied. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  comfort,  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  either  in  Christian  Europe  or 
in  America  to  see  the  consumption  of 
opium  ever  become  so  universal  as 
in  Mahometan  countries,  where  the 
use  of  wine  is  forbidden  to  the  true 
believer.  So  long  as  a  freedom  of 
choice  is  allowed  to  the  people,  or  a 
moral  compulsion  only  is  exercised 
over  them,  there  is  little  fear  of  their 
becoming  generally  addicted  to  opium. 
Prohibit  the  use  of  fermented  liquors 
by  law,  and  we  may  hope  to  increase 
largely  the  consumers  of  this  drug. 
Morehead  mentions  a  young  lady  of 
his  acquaintance  who,  being  prevented 
by  her  friends  from  indulging  in  ar- 
dent spirits,  had  accustomed  herself 
to  swallow  an  ounce  of  crude  opium, 
with  as  much  ease  and  indifference  as 


a  boy  would  eat  as  much  liquorice.* 
We  apprehend  something  of  this  sort 
from  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Maine  Law  in  North  America ;  for 
although  the  constitution  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic connections  has  consider- 
ably altered,  especially  in  the  oldest 
states,  since  they  crossed  the  sea,  still 
the  universal  craving  exists  among 
them,  and  if  it  is  denied  gratification 
in  one  form,  it  will  seek  for  it  in  an- 
other. 

In  regard  to  its  chemical  history, 
opium  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
all  the  vegetable  extracts  or  inspis- 
sated juices  used  in  medicine.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  and  ela- 
borate experimental  and  analytical 
investigations,  and  the  results  of  these 
fill  many  interesting  pages  in  our 
newest  systems  of  organic  chemistry. 

How  very  complicated  a  substance 
even  the  purest  opium  is,  the  general 
reader  will  infer  from  the  formidable 
list  of  peculiar  principles  which  have 
been  found  in  it.  Besides  familiar 
substances,  such  as  gum,  mucilage, 
resin,  fat,  caoutchouc,  &c.,  it  contains 
morphine,  narcotine,  codeine,  nar- 
ceine,  thebaine,  opianine,  meconine, 
pseudomorphine,  porphyroxine,  papa- 
verine,  and  meconic  acid  —  eleven 
peculiar  organic  compounds,  which 
occur  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in 
nearly  every  sample  of  pure  opium  ! 

Of  all  these,  the  most  active  is  that 
now  almost  universally  known  under 
the  name  of  morphine  or  morphia. 
Of  this  invaluable  medicine  the  best 
qualities  of  opium  contain  as  much  as 
ten  per  cent.  It  is  colourless,  void  of 
smell,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  possesses  an  exceedingly  bitter 
unpleasant  taste,  and  what  are  called 
by  chemists  alkaline  properties.  It  is 
powerfully  narcotic  and  poisonous,  and 
is  described  by  some  as  producing  up- 
on the  system  all  the  effects  of  the 
natural  opium.  This,  however,  is  not 
generally  the  case;  and  hence  it  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  anywhere  at- 
tempted to  substitute  this  pure  chemi- 
cal compound — the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  phy- 
siological effects  constant  and  cer- 
tain— for  the  crude  and  uncertain 
opium,  in  the  production  of  pleasureable 
excitement  and  gratification.  And 


*  MOREHEAD,  On  the  Use  of  Inebriating  Liquors,  p.  106.    London,  1824. 
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the  reason  of  this  obviously  is,  that 
the  full  and  peculiar  effect  of  the 
natural  drug  is  due  to  the  combined 
and  simultaneous  action  of  all  the 
numerous  substances  it  contains. 
Each  of  these  modifies  the  effect  which 
would  be  produced  by  any  one  of  the 
others  taken  singly — as  the  attraction 
of  each  planet  modifies  the  course 
which  would  be  taken  by  every  one  of 
the  others,  were  it  the  only  one  which 
revolved  round  the  sun.  It  is  from  the 
result  of  all  these  conjoined  actions 
that  the  singular  pleasure  of  the 
opium-consumer  is  derived. 

At  least  three  of  the  constituents  of 
opium  which  have  been  named  above 
are  known  to  be  narcotic  and  poison- 
ous. These  are  morphine,  codeine, 
and  thebaine.  The  special  action  of 
the  other  substances  upon  the  system 
is  still  unknown  or  undecided.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  che- 
mico-physiological  history,  that,  long 
as  opium  has  been  known,  extensively 
as  it  has  been,  and  still  is  used,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  a  luxurious  indul- 
gence, and  numerous  as  are  the  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  its  mode  of  action 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  me- 
dical authorities,  we  are  still  so  unable 
to  say  what  is  the  true  action  of  this 
drug,  that,  in  the  words  of  Dr  Pereira, 
"  we  shall  save  ourselves  much  time 
and  useless  speculation  by  at  once 
confessing  our  ignorance  on  this 
point."  So  far  does  physiology  appear 
still  to  lag  behind,  when  our  chemis- 
try is  tolerably  advanced. 

It  is  no  doubt  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  problem  which  renders 
the  physiological  solution  so  difficult. 
Nearly  a  dozen  different  substances 
are  mixed  up  and  given  at  once.  Not 
only  do  these  act  in  different  ways 
upon  the  same  individual,  but  each  of 
them  probably  acts  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way  upon  each  different  patient, 
according  to  his  natural  constitution, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  Is  it  won- 
derful that,  out  of  these  multiplied 
sources  of  diversity,  numerously  varied 
phases  should  appear  in  the  character 
of  its  action,  and  numerous  opinions 
consequently  be  formed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  its  effects  are  produced? 

Besides,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest, 
both  in  connection  with  this  point  and 
with  the  general  chemical  history  of 
opium,  that  the  proportions  of  the 


several  ingredients  which  are  known 
to  be  active,  vary  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  drug.  The  loca- 
lity or  country  in  which  the  plant  is 
grown,  the  peculiarities  of  the  season 
during  which  the  opium  is  collected, 
and  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  plant 
— the  way  in  which  the  juice  is  dried, 
and  subsequently  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  the  variety  of  poppy 
from  which  it  is  obtained, — all  these 
circumstances  influence  the  propor- 
tions of  its  constituents,  and  conse- 
quently modify  the  action  of  the  mixed 
substance  upon  the  human  system. 
The  Smyrna  opium  is  generally  consi- 
dered the  best  in  the  European  mar- 
ket, but  even  in  this  the  morphia  va- 
ries between  four  and  fourteen  per  cent. 
Bengal  opium  differs  from  that  of  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  in  containing  more 
narcotine  in  proportion  to  the  mor- 
phia. Generally,  also,  the  Indian  and 
Persian  samples  yield  less  morphia 
than  those  of  Turkey. 

This  latter  fact  shows  that,  though 
it  is  in  warm  climates  that  opium  is 
chiefly  collected  and  used,  yet  that 
mere  warmth  of  climate,  whatever 
may  be  its  other  effects  upon  the  white 
poppy,  does  not  alone  cause  the  juice 
of  its  capsules  to  be  rich  in  morphia ; 
and  this  is  supported  further  by  the 
statement  of  some  English  experimen- 
ters, that  British- grown  opium  con- 
tains more  morphia  than  that  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  by  the  results  of 
French  experiments,  which  showed 
the  presence  of  16  to  28  per  cent  of 
morphia  in  some  opiums  collected  in 
France.  These  facts  are  of  consider- 
able scientific  interest ;  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  re- 
sults of  importance  to  the  rural  eco- 
nomy at  least  of  this  country.  Our 
poppy  plants  are  probably  too  slow  in 
their  growth,  and  possess  too  little 
juice  or  succulence,  to  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory return  to  the  opium-gatherer — 
were  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate 
and  the  dearness  of  labour  not  alone 
sufficient  to  preclude  the  idea  of  our 
entering  into  competition  with  the 
Eastern  producers  of  the  drug.  A 
different  opinion,  however,  is  enter- 
tained in  France,  where  the  most  re- 
cent experiments  profess  to  show  that 
the  variety  which  is  there  cultivated 
for  its  seed  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
yield  a  harvest  of  opium  at  an  expense 
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which  need  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  present  market  price  of  the  drug, 
while  the  seed  which  ripens  unin- 
jured will  pay  all  the  ordinary  cost 
of  culture  ;  and  from  these  results 
it  is  argued,  that  in  the  collecting  of 
opium  there  is  the  prospect  of  great 
ad  vantage  to  the  agriculture  of  France. 

There  are  three  other  circumstances 
in  connection  with  the  chemico-phy- 
siological  history  of  opium,  which  will 
be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
These  are — 

First,  That  its  exciting  effect  is 
more  conspicuous  upon  some  races  of 
men  than  upon  others.  This  is  said 
to  be  especially  the  case  with  the  ne- 
groes, the  Malays,  and  the  Javanese. 
44  The  latter,"  says  Lord  Macartney, 
*'  under  an  extraordinary  doze  of 
opium,  become  frantic  as  well  as  des- 
perate. They  acquire  an  artificial 
courage ;  and,  when  suffering  from 
misfortune  and  disappointment,  they 
not  only  stab  the  objects  of  their  hate, 
but  sally  forth  to  attack  in  like  man- 
ner every  person  they  meet,  till  self- 
preservation  renders  it  necessary  to 
destroy  them."  They  shout,  as  they 
run,  Amok,  amok,  which  means  "  kill, 
kill ;"  and  hence  the  phrase,  running 
a-muck.  Captain  Beeckman  was  told 
of  a  Javanese  who  ran  a-muck  in  the 
streets  of  Batavia,  and  had  killed 
several  people,  when  he  was  met  by 
a  soldier,  who  ran  him  through  with 
his  pike.  But  such  was  the  despera- 
tion of  the  infuriated  man,  that  he 
pressed  himself  forward  on  the  pike, 
until  he  got  near  enough  to  stab  his  ad- 
versary with  a  dagger,  when  both  ex- 
pired together.  On  the  Malays  its 
effects  are  described  to  be  very  nearly 
the  same.  They  remind  one  of  the 
excitement  said  to  have  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  a  less  fatal  form  at  Donny- 
brook  and  other  Irish  fairs,  when  an 
unusual  dose  of  poteen  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  boys: 

The  influence  of  race,  as  it  affects 
the  physiological  action  either  of  sub- 
stances introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  of  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  is 
the  same  in  kind  as  the  influence  of 
individual  constitution.  It  is  only 
greater  in  degree,  and  startles  us  some- 
times because  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  appears  exaggerated.  The  influ- 
ence of  constitution  is  recognised  and 
considered  in  every  dose  of  medicine 


we  take  or  administer,  and  in  the  way 
in  which  good  or  evil  tidings  are  com- 
municated to  our  friends.  We  more 
rarely  allow  for  differences  of  race  in 
dealing  with  foreign  nations,  or  in  cri- 
ticising their  behaviour  and  actions 
under  given  circumstances. 

In  the  Malays  and  Javanese  we 
have  the  excitable  temperament,  ac- 
companied by  the  unrestrained  out- 
ward forms  of  expression,  which  are 
characteristic  of  Eastern  nations. 
What  affects  us  Saxons  lightly  or 
slowly,  touches  them  instantly,  and 
penetrates  deep.  The  emotions  which , 
when  awakened,  we  are  accustomed  to 
restrain  and  hide,  they  openly  and 
vividly  display,  and  by  indulgence 
heighten  often  to  an  overpowering 
degree.  The  negro  tribes  partake  of 
a  similar  organisation.  "  In  this  re- 
spect," says  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe, 
"they  have  an  Oriental  character, 
and  betray  their  tropical  origin.  Like 
the  Hebrews  of  old,  and  the  Oriental 
nations  of  the  present  day,  they  give 
vent  to  their  emotions  with  the  ut- 
most vivacity  of  expression,  and  their 
whole  bodily  system  sympathises  with 
the  movements  of  their  minds.  When 
in  distress,  they  actually  lift  up  their 
voices  to  weep,  and  4  cry  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry.'  When  alarmed, 
they  are  often  paralysed,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  helpless."  This  sus- 
ceptibility affects  all  their  relations 
both  to  living  and  dead  things.  Opium 
affects  different  individuals  among 
them  in  different  ways,  as  it  does 
the  different  individuals  of  Euro- 
pean races,  but  upon  all  it  produces 
those  more  marked  and  striking  effects 
which,  among  ourselves,  we  only  see 
in  rare  instances,  and  in  persons  of 
uncommonly  nervous  temperament. 

Second,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  active  narcotic  ingredients  of 
opium  often  escape  the  decomposing 
action  of  the  digestive  and  other  or- 
gans. They  pass  unchanged  into  the 
milk  of  the  nurse  who  uses  it,  and 
have  been  known  to  poison  the  infant 
suckled  by  a  female  who  had  been  doz- 
ing herself  largely  with  opiates.  The 
odour  of  the  drug  is  to  be  perceived  in 
the  breath  and  in  the  perspiration  ; 
and  morphia  and  meconic  acid  are 
known  occasionally  to  escape  through 
the  kidneys,  and  have  been  found  in 
the  fluid  excretions.  This  character 
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the  active  ingredients  of  opium  pos- 
sess in  common  with  many  other  nar- 
cotic principles,  such  as  those  of  the 
deadly  nightshade,  the  henbane,  the 
thorn-apple,  the  intoxicating  fungus, 
and  with  many  other  substances  used 
in  medicine. — PEREIRA,  p.  102. 

Third,  Opium,  as  is  well  known, 
gradually  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose 
must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be 
maintained.  But  at  length,  even  this 
resource  fails  the  inveterate  opium- 
eaters  of  Constantinople,  and  no  in- 
crease of  dose  will  procure  for  them 
the  desired  enjoyment,  or  even  relieve 
them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emer- 
gency, they  have  recourse  to  the  poi- 
sonous corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing 
at  first  a  minute  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance with  their  daily  dose  of  opium, 
they  increase  L  by  degrees,  till  they 
reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a-day, 
beyond  which  it  is  usually  unsafe  to 
pass.  This  mixture  acts  upon  their 
long-tortured  frames,  when  neither  of 
the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  either 
soothe  or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of 
the  new  medicine  only  protracts  a 
little  longer  the  artificial  enjoyment, 
which  has  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
finally  bringing  to  a  more  miserable 
termination  the  career  of  the  debili- 
tated and  distorted  Theriaki. 

We  have  said  that,  in  moderate 
doses,  opium  acts  in  a  similar  way  to 
our  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and 
that  it  is  as  a  substitute  for  these  that 
the  Chinese  use  it.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  its  physiological  effects 
are  precisely  the  same,  although  the 
main  purpose  for  which  they  are  used 
by  many — that  of  a  care-dispeller — 
may  be  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  many  points  of  difference  in 
the  effects  which  alcohol  and  opium 
respectively  produce.  The  following 
somewhat  coloured  and  imaginative 
picture  represents  their  relative  effects 
on  the  constitution  of  the  English 
opium-eater : — 

"  Crude  opium,  I  affirm  peremptorily, 
is  incapable  of  producing  any  state  of 
body  at  all  resembling  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  alcohol ;  and  not  in  degree  only 
incapable,  but  even  in  kind.  It  is  not  in 
the  quantity  of  its  effects  merely,  but  in 
the  quality,  that  it  differs  altogether. 
The  pleasure  given  by  wine  is  always 
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mounting,  and  tending  to  a  crisis,  after 
which  it  declines  ;  that  from  opium,  when 
once  generated,  is  stationary  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  :  the  first — to  borrow  a  techni- 
cal distinction  from  medicine — is  a  case 
of  acute,  the  second  of  chronic  pleasure  ; 
the  one  is  a  flame,  the  other  a  steady  and 
equable  glow.  But  the  main  distinction 
lies  in  this,  that  whereas  wine  disorders 
the  mental  faculties,  opium,  on  the  con- 
trary (if  taken  in  a  proper  manner),  in- 
troduces amongst  them  the  most  exqui- 
site order,  legislation,  and  harmony. 
Wine  robs  a  man  of  his  self-possession  ; 
opium  greatly  invigorates  it.  Wine  un- 
settles and  clouds  the  judgment,  and  gives 
a  preternatural  brightness,  and  a  vivid 
exaltation  to  the  contempts  and  the  ad- 
mirations, the  loves  and  the  hatreds,  of 
the  drinker  ;  opium,  on  the  contrary, 
communicates  serenity  and  equipoise  to 
all  the  faculties,  active  or  passive  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  temper  and  moral 
feelings  in  general,  it  gives  simply  that 
sort  of  vital  warmth  which  is  approved 
by  the  judgment,  and  which  would  pro- 
bably always  accompany  a  bodily  consti- 
tution of  primeval  or  antediluvian  health. 
Thus,  for  instance,  opium,  like  wine,  gives 
an  expansion  to  the  heart  and  the  bene- 
volent affections  ;  but  then  with  this  re- 
markable difference,  that,  in  the  sudden 
development  of  kind-heartedness  which 
accompanies  inebriation,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  maudlin  character,  which 
exposes  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  by- 
stander. Men  shake  hands,  swear  eter- 
nal friendship,  and  shed  tears,  no  mortal 
knows  why  ;  and  the  sensual  creature  is 
clearly  uppermost.  But  the  expansion 
of  the  benigner  feelings,  incident  to  opium, 
is  no  febrile  access,  but  a  healthy  restora- 
tion to  that  state  which  the  mind  would 
naturally  recover  upon  the  removal  of 
any  deep-seated  irritation  of  pain  that 
had  disturbed  and  quarrelled  with  the 
impulses  of  a  heart  originally  just  and 
good.  .  .  .  Wine  constantly  leads  a 
man  to  the  brink  of  absurdity  and  extra- 
vagance ;  and,  beyond  a  certain  point,  it 
is  sure  to  volatilise  and  to  disperse  the 
intellectual  energies  ;  whereas  opium  al- 
ways seems  to  compose  what  had  been 
agitated,  and  to  concentrate  what  had 
been  distracted.  In  short,  to  sum  up  all 
in  one  word,  a  man  who  is  inebriated,  ex- 
tending to  inebriation,  is,  and  feels  that 
he  is,  in  a  condition  which  calls  up  into- 
supremacy  the  merely  human — too  often 
the  brutal — part  of  his  nature  ;  but  the 
opium-eater  (I  speak  of  him  who  is  not 
suffering  from  any. disease,  or  other  re- 
mote effects  of  opium)  feels  that  the  di- 
viner part  of  his  nature  is  paramount; 
that  is,  the  moral  affections  are  in  a  state 
2R 
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of  cloudless  serenity  ;  and  over  all  is  the 
great  light  of  the  majestic  intellect." 

After  this  highly -coloured  eulogium 
upon  the  comparative  virtues  of  opium 
and  alcohol,  drawn  from  personal  ex- 
perience, who  could  blame  us  were 
we  at  once  to  propose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  opium- eating,  dis- 
tillery-burning society,  and,  Father 
Mathew-like,  should  take  up  our 
staff,  and  preach  everywhere  the  ex- 
ceeding virtues  of  the  inestimable 
drug,  and  propose  for  universal  imita- 
tion the  admirable  example  of  the 
silver-piped  Celestials?  But  it  may 
occur  to  the  reader,  as  it  does  to  our- 
selves, that  the  English  opium-eater 
himself  was  brought  to  death's  door 
by  the  use  of  his  favourite  drug,  and 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  beloved 
enjoyment.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, we  refrain,  and  recommend  in 
preference  our  own  bitters  practice. 
Keep  your  morphia  bottle  carefully 
stowed  away  till  a  new  attack  of 
toothache  or  sciatica  comes  on,  and 
your  laudanum  as  a  ready  friend 
should  the  prevailing  epidemic  ap- 
proach you. 

And  yet  even  grave  and  matter- 
of-fact  men  are  to  be  found  —  per- 
sons who  have  had  large  experi- 
ence of  the  use  of  opium  in  Eastern 
countries — who  not  only  pronounce 
the  use  of  the  drug  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence to  be  far  from  an  unmitigat- 
ed evil,  but  who  especially  prefer  its 
general  use  to  that  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr 
Eatwell,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  whose  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory and  action  of  opium  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  extensive.  The 
deliberate  opinion  of  this  gentleman 
is  deserving  of  much  attention ;  and 
he  argues  the  case  as  follows : — 

"It  has  been  too  much  the  practice 
with  those  who  have  treated  this  subject 
to  content  themselves  with  drawing  the 
sad  picture  of  the  confirmed  debauchee, 
plunged  in  the  last  stage  of  moral  and 
physical  exhaustion;  and  having  taken  this 
exception  as  the  premises  of  their  argu- 
ment, to  proceed  at  once  to  involve  the 
whole  practice  in  one  sweeping  condem- 
nation. But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  fairly  treated.  As 
rational  would  it  be  to  paint  the  horrors 


of  delirium  tremens,  and  upon  that  evi- 
dence to  condemn  at  once  the  entire  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  The  question  to  be  de- 
termined is  not,  what  are  the  effects  of 
opium  used  in  excess,  but  what  are  its 
effects  on  the  moral  and  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  mass  of  individuals  who  use 
it  habitually,  and  in  moderation,  either  as 
a  stimulant  to  sustain  the  frame  under 
fatigue,  or  as  a  restorative  and  sedative 
after  labour,  bodily, or  mental.  Having 
passed  three  years  in  China,  I  can  affirm 
thus  far,  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
the  drug  do  not  come  very  frequently 
under  observation,  and  that,  when  cases 
do  occur,  the  habit  is  frequently  found  to 
have  been  induced  by  the  presence  of 
some  painful  chronic  disease,  to  escapejfrom 
the  suffering  of  which  the  patient  has  fled 
to  this  resource.  That  this  is  not  always, 
however,  the  case,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  who 
indulge  in  the  habit  to  a  pernicious  ex- 
tent, led  by  the  same  morbid  influences 
which  induce  men  to  become  drunkards 
in  even  the  most  civilised  countries  ;  but 
these  cases  do  not,  at  all  events,  come 
before  the  public  eye.  As  regards  the 
effects  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  drug  on 
the  mass  of  the  people,  I  must  affirm  that 
no  injurious  results  are  visible.  The  peo- 
ple are  a  muscular  and  well-formed  race, 
the  labouring  portion  being  capable  of 
great  and  prolonged  exertion  under  a 
fierce  sun,  in  an  unhealthy  climate.  Their 
disposition  is  cheerful  and  peaceable,  and 
quarrels  and  brawls  are  rarely  heard  even 
amongst  the  lower  orders ;  whilst  in  gene- 
ral intelligence  they  rank  deservedly  high 
amongst  Orientals. 

"  I  conclude,  therefore,  with  observing 
that  the  proofs  are  still  wanting  to  show 
that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  produces 
more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  constitu- 
tion than  the  moderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
certain  that  the  consequences  of  the  abuse 
of  the  former  are  less  appalling  in  their 
effects  upon  the  victim,  and  less  disastrous 
to  society  at  large,  than  the  consequences 
of  the  abuse  of  the  latter.  Compare  the 
furious  madman,  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  with  the  prostrate  debauchee,  the 
victim  of  opium  ;  the  violent  drunkard 
with  the  dreamy  sensualist  intoxicated 
with  opium.  The  latter  is,  at  least,  harm- 
less to  all  except  his  wretched  self,  whilst 
the  former  is  but  too  frequently  a  danger- 
ous nuisance,  and  an  open  bad  example  to 
the  community  at  large."* 

It  strikes  us  that  the  tone  of  this 
passage  is  that  of  an  apologist  for 


*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  364. 
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an  evil  practice,  rather  than  of  a 
defender  of  a  good  one.  But  we 
leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion  upon  the  point  not  unably 
argued  by  Dr  Eatwell.  It  may  be 
that  the  ideas  we  have  generally  en- 
tertained in  this  country,  hitherto,  as 
to  the  necessarily  evil  effects  of  the 
use  of  opium  as  an  indulgence,  may 
be  only  unfounded  prejudices.  They 
may  have  arisen  from  drawing  too 
hasty  and  general  conclusions  from  the 
manifest  evils  of  extreme  cases ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  more  knowledge  may 
compel  us  materially  to  alter  our  pre- 
sent opinions.  Meantime  the  medical 
missionaries  inform  us  that  the  con- 
firmed opium- consumers  of  China  use 
daily  from  30  to  200  grains  of  the  pure 
extract,  which  is  equal  to  twice  as 
much  of  the  crude  opium.  We  might 
expect,  therefore,  a  more  frequent  re- 
currence of  melancholy  spectacles  aris- 
ing from  the  use  of  the  drug,  than  by 
the  testimony  of  Dr  Eatwell  is  really 
the  case. 

IV.  HEMP. — As  a  general  rule,  little 
is  popularly  known  in  northern  Europe 
of  the  use  of  hemp  as  a  narcotic  in- 
dulgence ;  and  yet  in  the  East  it  is  as 
familiar  to  the  sensual  voluptuary  as 
the  opium  we  have  been  considering. 

Our  common  hemp  (Cannabis  sa- 
tiva),  so  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
fibre,  is  the  same  plant  with  the  Indian 
hemp,  Cannabis  Indica,  which  from  the 
remotest  times  has  been  celebrated 
among  Eastern  nations  for  its  narcotic 
virtues.  The  plant  came  to  Europe 
from  Persia,  and  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  a  native  of  India ;  but,  like  to- 
bacco and  the  potato,  it  has  a  won- 
derful power  of  adapting  itself  to  dif- 
ferences in  soil  and  climate.  Hence 
it  is  cultivated  in  northern  Russia 
— whence  our  manufacturers  obtain 
large  supplies  of  its  valuable  fibre 
— in  Northern  America,  on  the  plains 
of  India  and  Arabia,  in  Africa, 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremities, and  throughout  the  whole 
of  Europe.  But  in  hot  climates  the 
fibre  degenerates  in  quality,  while  the 
narcotic  ingredients  increase  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  apparent  strength. 

In  the  sap  of  this  plant,  probably  in 
all  countries,  there  exists  a  peculiar 


resinous  substance  in  which  the  narco- 
tic quality  resides.  In  northern  cli- 
mates the  proportion  of  this  substance 
is  so  small  as  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
notice.  In  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
East,  however,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to 
exude  naturally  from  the  flowers,  from 
the  leaves,  and  from  the  bark  of  the 
young  twigs.  This  is  another  of  the 
many  interesting  facts  now  known, 
which  show  the  influence  of  climate  in 
modifying  the  chemical  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  interior  of  plants,  and 
the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  se- 
veral substances  which  are  produced 
by  these  changes.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  numerous  constituents  of 
opium  vary  with  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  collected. 

In  India  the  resinous  exudation  of 
the  hemp  plant  is  collected  in  various 
ways.  In  Nepaul  it  is  gathered  by  the 
hand  in  the  same  way  as  opium.  This 
variety  is  very  pure  and  much  prized. 
It  is  called  Momeea,  or  waxen  Churrus. 
It  has  a  fragrant  narcotic  odour,  and  a 
slightly  hot,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste. 
In  Central  India,  men  covered  with 
leathern  aprons  run  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  hemp  fields,  beat- 
ing the  plants  violently.  By  this  means 
the  resin  is  detached  and  adheres  to 
the  leather.  This  is  scraped  off,  and 
is  the  ordinary  churrus  of  commerce, 
the  chirs  of  Caubul.  It  does  not  bring 
so  high  a  price  as  the  momeea.  In 
other  places  the  leathern  aprons  are 
dispensed  with,  and  the  resin  is  col- 
lected on  the  naked  skins  of  the  coolies* 
In  Persia  it  is  collected  by  pressing 
the  resinous  plant  on  coarse  cloths, 
and  afterwards  scraping  the  resin  from 
these,  and  melting  it  in  a  little  warm 
water.  The  churrus  of  Herat  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
powerful  varieties  of  the  drug. 

The  plant  itself  is  often  collected 
and  dried  for  the  sake  of  the  resin  it 
contains.  The  whole  plant  collected 
when  in  flower,  and  dried  without  the 
removal  of  the  resin,  is  called  Gunjah. 
The  larger  leaves  and  capsules  without 
the  stalks  form  bang,  subjee,  or  sidhee, 
which  is  less  esteemed  than  the  gunj  ah.* 

The  gunj  ah,  when  boiled  in  alcohol, 
yields  as  much  as  one -fifth  of  its 
weight  of  resinous  extract,  and  hence 
this  method  of  preparing  the  drug  in  a 


*  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  yol.  i.  p.  490. 
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pure  state  has  been  recommended  as 
the  most  efficient  and  economical. 

Among  the  ancient  Saracens,  the 
modern  Arabs,  in  some  parts  of  Tur- 
key, and  generally  throughout  Syria, 
the  preparations  of  hemp  in  common 
use  were,  and  are  still,  known  by  the 
names  of  haschisch,  hashash,  or  hush- 
eesh.  The  most  common  form  of 
haschisch,  and  that  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  others,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the 
leaves  and  flowers  of  the  hemp  with 
water  to  which  a  certain  quantity  of 
fresh  butter  has  been  added,  evaporat- 
ing the  decoction  to  the  thickness  of 
a  syrup,  and  then  straining  it  through 
cloth.  The  butter  thus  becomes 
charged  with  the  active  resinous  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant,  and  acquires  a 
greenish  colour.  This  preparation 
retains  its  properties  for  many  years, 
only  becoming  a  little  rancid.  Its 
taste,  however,  is  very  disagreeable, 
and  hence  it  is  seldom  taken  alone, 
but  is  mixed  with  confections  and  aro- 
matics,  camphor,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
mace,  and  not  unfrequently  amber- 
gris and  musk,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
electuary.  The  confection  used  among 
the  Moors  is  called  el  mogen,  and  is 
sold  at  an  enormous  price.  Dawa- 
mese  is  the  name  given  by  the  Arabs 
to  that  which  they  most  commonly 
use.  This  is  frequently  mingled, 
however,  with  other  substances  of  re- 
puted aphrodisiac  virtues,  to  enable 
it  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the 
sensual  gratifications,  which  appear 
to  be  the  grand  object  of  life  among 
many  of  the  Orientals. 

The  Turks  give  the  names  of  Had- 
schy  Malacli  and  Madjoun  to  the  com- 
positions they  use  for  purposes  of  ex- 
citement. According  to  Dr  Madden, 
the  madjoun  of  Constantinople  is 
composed  of  the  pistils  of  the  flowers 
of  the  hemp  plant  ground  to  powder, 
and  mixed  in  honey  with  powdered 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  saffron. 

Thus  the  hemp  plant  or  its  products 
are  used  in  four  different  forms. 

First,  The  whole  plant  dried  and 
known  by  the  name  of  gunjah ;  or 
the  larger  leaves  and  capsules  dried 
and  known  as  bang,  subjee,  or  sidhee ; 
or  the  dried  flowers,  called  in  Morocco 
Jiief,  a  pipe  of  which,  scarcely  the  size 
of  an  English  pipe,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
toxicate ;  or  the  dried  pistils  of  the 
flower  in  the  madjoun  of  the  Turks. 


It  is  possible  that  these  latter  parts 
of  the  plant  may  be  peculiarly  rich  in 
resin. 

Second,  The  resin  which  naturally 
exudes  from  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
and  is,  when  collected  by  the  hand, 
called  momeea ;  or  the  same  beaten 
off  with  sticks,  and  sold  by  the  name 
of  churrus. 

Third,  The  extract  obtained  by 
means  of  alcohol  from  the  gunjah,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  very  active. 

Fourth,  The  extract  obtained  by 
the  use  of  butter,  which,  when  mixed 
with  spices,  forms  the  dawamese  of 
the  Arabs,  and  is  the  foundation  of  the 
haschisch  of  many  Eastern  countries 
and  districts.  Other  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  in  use,  under  the  name  of 
haschisch,  one  of  which  consists  only 
of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the 
plants  collected  after  they  have  been 
in  flower. 

The  dried  plant  is  smoked,  and 
sometimes  chewed,  while  the  resin 
and  resinous  extracts  are  generally 
swallowed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  bo- 
luses. The  newly-gathered  plant  and 
leaves  have  a  rapid  and  energetic  ac- 
tion. Their  efficacy  diminishes,  how- 
ever, by  keeping,  which  is  less  the 
case  with  the  natural  resin  and  the 
extracts. 

In  one  or  other  of  these  forms  the 
hemp  plant  appears  to  have  been  used 
from  very  remote  times.  The  ancient 
Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  excited  themselves  "  by  inhaling 
its  vapour."  Homer  makes  Helen 
administer  to  Telemachus,  in  the 
house  of  Menelaus,  a  potion  prepared 
from  the  Nepenthes,  which  made  him 
forget  his  sorrows.  This  plant  had 
been  given  to  her  by  a  woman  of 
Egyptian  Thebes  ;  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  states  that  the  Egyptians  laid 
much  stress  on  this  circumstance, 
arguing  that  Homer  must  have  lived 
among  them,  since  the  women  of 
Thebes  were  actually  noted  for  pos- 
sessing a  secret  by  which  they  could 
dissipate  anger  or  melancholy.  This 
secret  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp. 

It  is  curious  how  common  and  fa- 
miliar words  sometimes  connect  them- 
selves with  things  and  customs  of 
which  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
The  word  assassin — a  foreign  impor- 
tation, it  is  true,  but  long  naturalised 
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among  us — is  of  this  kind.  M.  Syl- 
vester de  Sacy,  the  well-known  Orien- 
talist, says  that  this  word  was  derived 
from  the  Arabic  name  of  hemp.  It 
was  originally  used  in  Syria  to  desig- 
nate the  followers  of  "the  old  man  of 
the  mountain,"  who  were  called  Hasch- 
ischins,  because  among  them  the 
haschisch  was  in  frequent  use,  espe- 
cially during  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain of  their  mysterious  rites.  Others 
eay  that,  during  the  wars  of  the  Cru- 
saders, certain  of  the  Saracen  army, 
intoxicated  with  the  drug,  were  in 
the  habit  of  rushing  into  the  camps 
of  the  Christians,  committing  great 
havoc,  being  themselves  totally  re- 
gardless of  death  ;  that  these  men 
were  known  as  hashasheens,  and  that 
thence  came  our  word  assassin.  The 
Oriental  term  was  probably  in  use 
long  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
though  the  English  form  and  use  of 
the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Europe  at  that  period. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  hemp  less  ex- 
tended than  it  is  ancient.  All  over 
the  East,  and  in  Mahomed  an  coun- 
tries generally,  it  is  consumed.  In 
Northern  Africa  it  is  used  largely  by 
the  Moors.  In  Southern  Africa,  the 
Hottentots  use  it  under  the  name  of 
Dacha,  for  purposes  of  intoxication  ; 
and  when  the  Bushmen  were  in  Lon- 
don, they  smoked  the  dried  plant  in 
short  pipes  made  of  the  tusks  or  teeth 
of  animals.  What  is  more  astonish- 
ing, when  we  consider  what  broad 
seas  intervene,  even  the  native  In- 
dians of  Brazil  know  its  value,  and 
delight  in  its  use;  so  that  over  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  globe  generally, 
wherever  the  plant  produces  in  abun- 
dance its  peculiar  narcotic  principle, 
its  virtues  may  be  said  to  be  known, 
and  more  or  less  extensively  made 
use  of. 

Its  effects  on  the  system,  therefore, 
we  must  suppose,  are  very  agreeable. 
In  India  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  increaser 
of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  the 
cementer  of  friendship,  the  laughter- 
mover,  and  the  causer  of  the  reeling 
gait, — all  epithets  indicative  of  its 
peculiar  effects.  Linnaeus  describes 
its  power  as  "  narcotica,  phantastica, 
dementens,  anodyna  et  repellens;" 
while  in  the  words  of  Endlicher, 
"Emollitum  exhilarat  animum,  im- 
potentibus  desideriis  tristem,  stultam 


laetitiam  provocat,  et  jucundissima 
somniorum  couciliat  phantasmata." 

The  effects  of  the  churrus  or  natu- 
ral resin  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  India  by  Dr  O'Shaughnessy.  He 
states  that  when  taken  in  moderation 
it  produces  increase  of  appetite  and 
great  mental  cheerfulness,  while  in 
excess  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind  of 
delirium  and  catalepsy.  This  last 
effect  is  very  remarkable,  and  we 
quote  his  description  of  the  results  of, 
one  of  his  experiments  Avith  what  is 
considered  a  large  dose  for  an  Indian 
patient : — 

"At  two  P.M.  a  grain  of  the  resin  of 
hemp  was  given  to  a  rheumatic  patient  ; 
at  four  P.M.  he  was  very  talkative,  sang, 
called  loudly  for  an  extra  supply  of  food, 
and  declared  himself  in  perfect  health. 
At  six  P.M.  lie  was  asleep.  At  eight  P.M. 
he  was  found  insensible,  but  breathing 
with  perfect  regularity,  his  pulse  and 
skin  natural,  and  the  pupils  freely  con- 
tractile on  the  approach  of  light.  Hap- 
pening by  chance  to  lift  up  the  patient':* 
arm,  the  professional  reader  will  judge 
of  my  astonishment  when  I  found  it  re- 
mained in  the  posture  in  which  I  placed 
it.  It  required  but  a  very  brief  exami- 
nation of  the  limbs  to  find  that  by  the 
influence  of  this  narcotic  the  patient  had 
been  thrown  into  the  strangest  and  most 
extraordinary  of  all  nervous  conditions, 
which  so  few  have  seen,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  so  many  still  discredit — the 
genuine  catalepsy  of  the  nosologist.  We 
raised  him  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  placed 
his  arms  and  limbs  in  every  imaginable 
attitude.  A  waxen  figure  could  not  be 
more  pliant  or  more  stationary  in  each 
position,  no  matter  how  contrary  to  the 
natural  influence  of  gravity  on  the  part  I 
To  all  impressions  he  was  meanwhile 
almost  insensible." 

This  extraordinary  influence  he  sub- 
sequently found  to  be  exercised  by 
the  hemp  extract  upon  other  animals 
as  well  as  upon  man.  After  a  time 
it  passes  off  entirely,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient altogether  uninjured. 

In  this  effect  of  the  hemp  in  India 
we  see  a  counterpart  of  many  of  the 
wonderful  feats  performed  by  the  fa- 
keers  and  other  religious  devotees  of 
that  country.  It  indicates  probably 
the  true  means  also  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  produce  them.  How 
much  power  a  little  knowledge  gives 
to  the  dishonest  and  designing  in 
every  country  over  the  ignorant  and 
unsuspecting  masses! 
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The  effects  of  the  haschisch  of  the 
Arabians,  which  probably  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  hemp  in  any  of 
its  forms,  have  been  described  to  us 
from  his  own  personal  experience 
by  a  French  physician,  M.  Moreau. 
When  taken  in  small  doses,  its  effect 
is  simply  to  produce  a  moderate  ex- 
hilaration of  spirits,  or  at  most  a 
tendency  to  unseasonable  laughter. 
Taken  in  doses  sufficient  to  induce  the 
fantasia,  as  its  more  remarkable  effects 
are  called  in  the  Levant,  its  first  influ- 
ence is  the  same  as  when  taken  in  a 
small  dose ;  but  this  is  followed  by  an 
intense  feeling  of  happiness,  which  at- 
tends all  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  sun  shines  upon  every  thought  that 
passes  through  the  brain,  and  every 
movement  of  the  body  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment.  M.  Moreau  made  many 
experiments  with  it  upon  his  own 
person— appears  indeed  to  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  using  it  even  after  his 
return  to  France— and  he  describes  and 
reasons  upon  its  effects  as  follows  :— 

"  It  is  really  happiness  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  haschisch;  and  by  this  I 
mean  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and 
by  no  means  sensual,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. This  is  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance, and  some  remarkable  inferences 
might  be  drawn  from  it.  Among  others, 
for  example,  that  every  feeling  of  joy  and 
gladness,  even  when  the  cause  of  it  is 
exclusively  moral — that  those  enjoyments 
which  are  least  connected  with  material 
objects,  the  most  spiritual,  the  most  ideal — 
may  be  nothing  else  but  sensations  purely 
physical  developed  in  the  interior  of  the 
system,  in  the  same  way  as  those  which 
are  produced  by  means  of  the  haschisch. 
At  least,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  that  of 
which  we  are  internally  conscious,  there 
is  no  distinction  to  be  made  between  these 
two  orders  of  sensations,  in  spite  of  the 
diversity  of  causes  to  which  they  are  due. 
For  the  haschisch-eater  is  happy,  not  like 
the  gourmand,  or  the  famished  man  when 
satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary 
in  the  gratification  of  his  amative  desires, 
— but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which 
fill  him  with  joy,  or  like  the  miser  count- 
ing his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  suc- 
cessful at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who 
is  intoxicated  with  success."*  - 

This  glowing  description  of  the 
effects  of  the  haschisch,  though  given 
by  one  who  had  often  used  it,  is  yet 


on  that  very  account,  like  the  picture 
of  the  opium-eater,  open  to  suspicion. 
We  feel  as  if  it  were  intended  as  a 
kind  of  excuse  or  justification  of  the 
indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Yet  apart  from  this,  the  metaphy- 
sical question  raised  by  M.  Moreau 
is  a  very  interesting  one.  To  pur- 
sue it  here,  as  a  general  question, 
would  be  out  of  place.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  not  only  with  the 
peculiar  action  exercised  over  the 
mind  by  each  of  the  narcotics  we  are 
now  considering,  but  with  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  all  those  mental  aber- 
rations we  include  under  the  general 
term — insanity.  Can  we  produce,  for 
example,  virtual  insanity — imaginary 
happiness,!  imaginary  misery,  or  the 
most  truth-like  delusions — by  intro- 
ducing into  the  stomach,  and  thence 
into  the  blood  which  is  passing 
through  the  hair-like  blood-vessels  of 
the  brain,  a  quantity  of  a  foreign 
body  too  minute  to  be  recognised  by 
ordinary  chemical  processes ;  and  may 
not  real  natural  insanity,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  be  caused  by  the  natural  pro- 
duction within  the  system  itself  of 
minute  quantities  of  analogous  sub- 
stances possessing  similar  virtues? 
And,  if  so  produced,  will  our  future 
chemistry  teach  us  to  remove  the 
mental  disease,  by  preventing  the 
production  of  the  cause,  or  by  con- 
stantly neutralising  its  effects  ?  How- 
important  are  these  facts  and  consi- 
derations to  a  true  pathology  of  in- 
sanity in  general,  and  to  every  rational 
attempt  to  bring  it,  in  all  its  phases, 
within  the  domain  of  the  healing  art  I 

When  first  it  begins  to  act,  the  pe- 
culiar effects  of  the  haschisch  may  be 
considerably  diminished  or  altogether 
checked  by  a  firm  exertion  of  the 
will,  "just  as  we  master  the  passion 
of  anger  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort." 
By  degrees,  however,  the  power  of 
controlling  at  will  and  directing  the 
thoughts  diminishes,  till  finally  all 
power  of  fixing  the  attention  is  lost, 
and  the  mind  becomes  the  sport  of 
every  idea  which  either  arises  within 
itself,  or  is  forced  upon  it  from  without. 

«  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions 
of  every  kind.  The  course  of  our  ideas 


See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  217-225. 

"  Madness  hath  imaginary  bliss,  and  most  men  have  no  more." — TUPPER. 
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may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  cause. 
We  are  turned,  so  to  speak,  by  every 
wind.  By  a  word  or  a  gesture,  our 
thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to 
a  multitude  of  different  subjects  with  a 
rapidity  and  lucidity  which  are  truly 
marvellous.  The  mind  becomes  possessed 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  corresponding  to 
the  exaltation  of  its  faculties,  which  it  is 
conscious  have  increased  in  energy  and 
power.  It  will  be  entirely  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed, 
the  objects  which  strike  the  eyes,  the 
words  which  fall  on  our  ears,  whether  the 
most  lively  sentiments  of  gaiety  or  of 
sadness  shall  be  produced,  or  passions  of 
the  most  opposite  character  excited,  some- 
times with  extraordinary  violence.  Irri- 
tation may  rapidly  pass  into  rage,  dislike 
into  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge,  and 
the  calmest  affection  into  the  most  trans- 
porting passion.  So  fear  becomes  terror, 
courage  is  developed  into  rashness  which 
nothing  checks,  and  which  seems  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  and  the  most  unfounded 
doubt  and  suspicion  becomes  a  certainty. 
"  The  mind  has  a  tendency  to  exagge- 
rate everything,  and  the  slightest  impulse 
carries  it  along.  Hence  those  who  make 
use  of  the  haschisch  in  the  East,  when 
they  wish  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
intoxication  of  the  fantasia,  withdraw 
themselves  carefully  from  everything 
which  could  give  to  their  delirium  a  ten- 
dency to  melancholy,  or  excite  anything 
but  feelings  of  pleasurable  enjoyment. 
They  profit  by  all  the  means  which  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  East  place  at 
their  disposal.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
harem,  surrounded  by  their  women,  under 
the  charm  of  music  and  of  lascivious 
dances  performed  by  the  almees,  that 
they  enjoy  the  intoxicating  dawamese ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  superstition,  they  find 
themselves  almost  transported  to  the  scene 
of  the  numberless  marvels  which  the 
Prophet  has  collected  in  his  paradise."  * 

The  errors  of  perception  to  which 
the  patient  is  liable  during  the  period 
of  fantasia,  are  remarkably  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  time  and  place. 
Minutes  seem  hours,  and  hours  are 
prolonged  into  years,  till  at  last  all 
idea  of  time  seems  obliterated,  and 
the  past  and  the  present  are  con- 
founded together.  Every  notion,  in 
this  curious  condition,  seems  to  par- 
take of  a  certain  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion. One  evening,  M.  Moreau  was 
traversing  the  passage  of  the  Opera 
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when  under  the  influence  of  a  mode- 
rate dose  of  haschisch.  He  had  made 
but  a  few  steps  when  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  had  been  there  for  two  or 
three  hours ;  and  as  he  advanced  the 
passage  seemed  interminable,  its  ex- 
tremity receding  as  he  pressed  for- 
ward.f 

The  effect  produced  by  hemp  in  its 
different  forms  varies,  however,  both 
in  kind  and  in  degree,  with  the  indi- 
vidual to  whom  it  is  administered. 
Its  general  effect  upon  Orientals  is  of 
an  agreeable  and  cheerful  character, 
exciting  them  to  laugh,  dance,  and 
sing,  and  to  commit  various  extrava- 
gances—  acting  as  an  aphrodisiac, 
and  increasing  the  appetite  for  food. 
Some,  however,  it  renders  excitable 
and  quarrelsome,  and  disposes  to  acts 
of  violence.  It  is  from  the  extrava- 
gant behaviour  of  individuals  of  this 
latter  temperament  that  the  use  and 
meaning  of  our  word  assassin  have 
most  probably  arisen.  There  are  some 
rare  individuals,  however,  according 
to  Dr  Moreau,  on  whom  the  drug  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever— upon  whom, 
at  least,  doses  are  powerless  which 
are  usually  followed  by  well-marked 
phenomena,  as  is  the  case  with  opium, 
long  use  making  larger  doses  neces- 
sary. To  some  even  a  drachm  of  the 
churms  is  considered  a  moderate  dose, 
though  sufficient  to  operate  upon 
twenty  ordinary  men. 

Upon  Europeans  generally,  at  least 
in  Europe,  its  effects  have  been  found 
to  be  considerably  less  in  degree 
than  upon  Orientals.  "  In  India,  Dr 
O'Shaughnessy  had  seen  marked  ef- 
fects from  half  a  grain  of  the  extract, 
or  even  less,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  one  grain  and  a  half  a 
large  dose ;  in  England  he  had  given 
ten  or  twelve  or  more  grains,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect."— (PEREIR A, 
p.  1242.)  In  kind,  also,  its  effects 
upon  Europeans  differ  somewhat  from 
those  produced  upon  Asiatics.  It  has 
never  been  known,  for  example,  to 
produce  that  remarkable  cataleptic 
state,  described  in  a  previous  page  as 
having  been  observed  in  India  as  the 
consequence  even  of  a  comparatively 
small  dose  of  the  hemp  extract. 
Of  the  chemistry  of  the  hemp  plant 


*  MOREAU — Du  Haschisch  et  de  V Alienation  Mentale,  p.  67.     Paris,  1845. 
*h  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  225. 
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comparatively  little  is  yet  known. 
Had  it  been  as  long  familiar  to  Euro- 
peans, or  used  as  extensively  as  in 
the  East,  it  would  probably,  like 
opium,  have  been  the  subject  of  re- 
peated chemical  investigations. 

When  distilled  with  water,  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  yield  a  volatile  oil 
in  small  quantity.  The  properties  of 
this  volatile  oil  have  not  been  studied. 
It  is  not  supposed,  however,  to  have 
any  important  connection  with  the 
remarkable  effects  of  the  plant  upon 
the  living  animal. 

But  the  whole  hemp  plant  is  im- 
pregnated, as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
resinous  substance,  in  which  its  active 
virtues  reside.  When  collected  as  it 
naturally  exudes,  this  resin  forms  the 
churrus  of  India.  It  is  extracted 
when  the  leaves  are  boiled  with  butter 
to  form  the  basis  of  the  haschisch,  or 
when  the  dried  plant  is  treated  with 
alcohol  to  obtain  the  hemp  extract. 
It  is  soft,  dissolves  readily  both  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  separated 
from  these  liquids  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  when  the  solutions  are 
mixed  with  water.  It  has  a  warm, 
bitterish,  acrid,  somewhat  balsamic 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour,  especially 
when  heated. 

Both  the  resin  which  naturally  ex- 
udes from  the  hemp  plant,  and  the 
extract  it  yields  to  spirituous  liquids, 
are  probably  mixtures  of  several  sub- 
stances possessed  of  different  proper- 
ties and  relations  to  animal  life.  The 
remarkably  complex  composition  of 
opium  justifies  such  an  opinion.  And 
the  analogy  of  the  same  substance 
makes  it  probable  that  the  produce 
of  the  plant  will  differ  in  different 
localities  and  countries — so  that  the 
churrus  of  India,  and  the  haschisch  of 
Syria,  may  produce  very  different 
effects  on  the  same  constitution.  But 
these  points  have  not  as  yet  been  in- 
vestigated either  chemically  or  physio- 
logically. This  substance,  therefore, 
holds  out  the  promise  of  a  rich  and 
interesting  harvest  to  future  experi- 
menters. 

The  extract  of  hemp  differs  consi- 
derably in  its  effects  from  opium.  It 
does  not  lessen,  but  rather  excites 


the  appetite.  It  does  not  occasion 
nausea,  dryness  of  the  tongue,  consti- 
pation, or  lessening  of  the  secretions, 
and  is  not  usually  followed  by  that 
melancholy  state  of  depression  to 
which  the  opium-eater  is  subject. 
It  differs  also  in  causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  sometimes  catalepsy,  in 
stilling  pain  less  than  opium  does,  in 
less  constantly  producing  sleep,  in  the 
peculiar  inebriating  quality  it  pos- 
sesses, in  the  phantasmata  it  awakens, 
and  in  its  aphrodisiac  effects.  To 
the  intellectual  activity  imparted  by 
opium,  it  adds  a  corresponding  sensi- 
tiveness and  activity  of  all  the  feel- 
ings and  of  the  senses,  both  internal 
and  external.  It  seems,  in  fact,  a 
source  of  exquisite  and  peculiar  en- 
joyment, with  which,  happily,  we  are 
in  this  part  of  the  world  still  alto- 
gether unacquainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  hemp,  of  hemp 
resin,  or  of  the  artificial  extract,  which 
are  used  for  purposes  of  indulgence. 
It  must,  however,  be  very  large,  since 
the  plant  is  so  employed,  in  one  form 
or  another,  by  probably  not  less  than 
two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  the 
human  race ! 

V.  COCA. — When  the  Spanish  con- 
querors overcame  the  Indians  of  the 
hilly  country  of  Peru,  they  found 
among  them  plantations  of  an  herb 
called  coca,  and  the  custom  exten- 
sively prevalent  of  chewing  its  leaves 
during  frequent  short  periods  of  re- 
pose specially  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  universal,  indeed,  was  the 
use  of  it,  that  it  was  the  common 
money  or  medium  of  exchange  of 
Peru,  and  after  the  introduction  of 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  principal 
article  of  traffic.  The  practice  of  using 
it  was  already  ancient  among  the  In- 
dian races,  and  its  origin  is  lost  in  the 
mists  of  remote  antiquity.  It  con- 
tinues equally  prevalent  to  the  present 
day  among  the  Indian  inhabitants  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Coca  is  in  reality 
the  Narcotic  of  the  Andes,  and  it  is  not 
less  interesting  than  hemp,  either  in  its 
social  or  in  its  physiological  relations. 

The  Erythroxylon  coca*   is  a  bush 


*  The  word  Coca  is  derived  from  the  Aymara  word  Khoka,  signifying  "  plant," 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Paraguay  the  indigenous  tea-plant  is  called  Yerba,  "  the  plant " 
par  excellence. 
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which  attains  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  resembles  the  black- 
thorn in  its  small  white  flowers  and 
bright  green  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Bolivia,  but  that  which 
is  used  by  the  people  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  cultivation.  Like  our  common 
thorn,  it  is  raised  in  seed-beds,  from 
which  it  is  planted  out  into  regular 
coca  plantations.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  tropical  valleys  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Peru.  The  steep 
sides  of  these  valleys,  below  the  level 
of  8000  feet,  are  often  covered  with 
plantations  of  coca,  arranged  in  ter- 
races like  the  vine-culture  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  Holy  Land.  The  leaves, 
when  ripe  enough  to  break  on  being 
bent,  are  collected  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  In  favourable  localities,  the 
bushes  yield  three,  and  even  four, 
crops  of  leaves  in  a  year.  When 
nearly  dried,  or  exposed  to  the  sun, 
they  emit  an  odour  similar  to  that  of 
new-made  hay,  in  which  much  melli- 
lot,  or  sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  is 
contained  ;  and  they  give  a  headache 
to  new-comers,  as  haymaking  does 
to  some  persons  among  ourselves. 
These  dried  leaves  form  the  coca  of 
commerce.  When  of  good  quality,  they 
are  of  a  pale-green  colour.  Dampness 
causes  them  to  become  dark  coloured, 
in  which  state  they  are  less  esteemed  ; 
and  if  they  heat  through  dampness, 
they  become  altogether  useless.  Their 
taste  is  not  unpleasant ;  it  is  slightly 
bitter  and  aromatic,  and  resembles 
that  of  green  tea  of  inferior  quality. 
It  is  more  piquant  and  agreeable 
when  a  sprinkling  of  quicklime  or 
plant  ashes  is  chewed  along  with  it. 

The  use  of  this  herb  among  the 
Indians  dates,  as  we  have  said,  from 
very  remote  periods.  Its  cultivation 
was  a  care  of  the  native  government 
during  the  reign  of  the  Incas,  and  it 
is  still  to  the  Indian  of  the  mountains 
the  delight,  the  support,  and  in  some 
measure  a  necessity  of  his  life.  He 
is  never  seen  without  the  leathern 
pouch  (his  clmspa)  to  contain  his  coca 
leaves,  and  his  little  gourd-bottle  to 
hold  powdered  unslacked  lime — or,  if 
he  is  a  Bolivian,  the  alkaline  ashes 
left  by  the  qninoa  or  the  musa  root 
when  burned.  Always  three,  and 
sometimes  four  times  a- day,  he  rests 
from  his  raining  or  other  labour,  or 
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pauses  in  his  journey,  and  lays  down 
his  burden  to  chew  in  quiet  the  be- 
loved leaf.  When  riding,  or  walking, 
or  labouring,  the  leaves  have  little 
effect.  As  with  opium  and  hemp, 
stillness  and  repose  are  indispensable 
to  his  full  enjoyment  of  the  luxury  it 
produces.  In  the  shade  of  a  tree  he 
stretches  himself  at  ease,  and  from 
time  to  time  puts  into  his  mouth  a 
few  leaves  rolled  into  a  ball  (an  acul- 
lico),  and  after  each  new  supply  a 
little  unslacked  lime  on  the  end  of  a 
slip  of  wood  moistened  and  dipped 
into  his  lime-flask.  This  brings  out 
the  true  taste  of  the  leaf,  and  causes 
a  copious  flow  of  greenish-coloured 
saliva,  which  is  partly  rejected  and 
partly  swallowed.  When  the  ball 
ceases  to  emit  juice  it  is  thrown  away, 
and  a  new  supply  is  taken.  The  in- 
terval of  enjoyment  conceded  to  the 
labouring  Indian  lasts  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  is  gene- 
rally wound  up  by  the  smoking  of  a 
paper  cigar.  Repeated  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  his  average  consumption 
is  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  holi- 
days double  that  quantity.  The 
owners  of  mines  and  plantations  have 
long  found  it  for  their  interest  to  allow 
a  suspension  of  labour  three  times  a- 
day  for  the  chaccar,  as  it  is  called ;  and 
the  Indian  speedily  quits  an  employer 
who  endeavours  to  stint  or  deprive 
him  of  these  periods  of  indulgence. 
During  these  periods  his  phlegm  is 
something  marvellous.  No  degree  of 
urgency  or  entreaty  on  the  part  of  his 
master  or  employer  will  move  him  ; 
while  the  confirmed  coquero,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  leaf,  is 
heedless  of  the  thunder-storm  which 
threatens  to  drown  him  where  he  lies, 
of  the  roar  of  approaching  wild  beasts, 
or  of  the  smoking  fire  which  creeps 
along  the  grass,  and  is  about  to  suffo- 
cate or  scorch  him  in  his  lair. 

The  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  Andes 
are  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  or 
are  generally  perhaps  of  a  gloomy 
temperament.  "  In  their  domestic 
relations,"  says  Von  Tschudi,  "  the 
Indians  are  unsocial  and  gloomy. 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  live  to- 
gether with  but  little  appearance  of 
affection.  The  children  seem  to  ap- 
proach their  parents  timidly,  and 
whole  days  sometimes  elapse  without 
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the  interchange  of  a  word  of  kindness 
between  them.  When  not  engaged 
in  out- door  work,  the  Indian  sits 
gloomily  in  his  hut,  chewing  coca 
and  brooding  silently  over  his  own 
thoughts."—  Travels,  p.  481. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
the  coca  adds  to  his  gloom ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  takes  it  to  relieve  himself 
for  the  time  from  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temperament.  Silence  and  ab- 
straction are  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, but  the  use  of  it  makes  him 
cheerful;  and  it  is  to  the  unhappy, 
often  oppressed,  and  always  poor 
Peruvian,  the  source  of  his  highest 
pleasures.  It  has  come  down  to  him 
as  a  relic  of  the  ancient  enjoyments 
of  his  people,  and  during  the  phantasy 
it  produces,  he  participates  in  scenes 
and  pleasures  from  which  in  common 
life  he  is  altogether  excluded.  Dr 
Weddell  very  sensibly  remarks,  that, 
as  a  relic  of  the  past,  he  attaches 
"  superstitious  ideas  to  the  coca,  which 
must  triple,  in  his  imagination,  the 
benefits  he  receives  from  it,"  and  that 
its  value  to  him  is  further  enhanced 
by  its  being  the  "  sole  and  only  dis- 
traction which  breaks  the  incompar- 
able monotony  of  his  existence." 

We  have  no  detailed  account,  by 
an  actual  chewer  of  the  leaf,  of  the 
special  effects  which  it  produces  ;  but 
these  must  be  very  seducing,  since, 
though  long  stigmatised,  and  still  very 
generally  considered  as  a  degrading, 
purely  Indian,  and,  therefore,  des- 
picable vice,  many  white  Peruvians 
at  Lima  and  elsewhere  retire  daily  at 
stated  times  to  chew  the  coca ;  and 
even  Europeans  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  have  fallen  into  the  habit. 
A  confirmed  chewer  of  coca  is  called  a 
*'  coquero,"  and  he  is  said  to  become 
occasionally  more  thoroughly  a  slave 
to  the  leaf  than  the  inveterate  drunk- 
ard is  to  spirituous  liquors. 

Sometimes  the  coquero  is  overtaken 
by  a  craving  which  he  cannot  resist, 
and  he  betakes  himself  for  days  to- 
gether to  the  silence  of  the  woods,  and 
there  indulges  unrestrained  in  the  use 
of  the  weed.  Young  men  of  the  best 
families  in  Peru  become  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  it  to  this  extreme  degree  of 
excess,  and  are  then  considered  as  lost. 
Forsaking  cities  and  the  company 
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of  civilised  men,  and  living  chiefly 
in  woods  or  in  Indian  villages,  they 
give  themselves  up  to  a  savage  and 
solitary  life.  Hence  the  term,  a  white 
coguero,  has  there  something  of  the 
same  evil  sense  as  irreclaimable 
drunkard  has  with  us. 

The  chewing  of  coca  gives  "  a  bad 
breath  (abominable,  according  to 
Weddell),  pale  lips  and  gums,  greenish 
and  stumpy  teeth,  and  an  ugly  black 
mark  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The 
inveterate  coquero  is  known  at  the 
first  glance.  His  unsteady  gait,  his 
yellow  skin,  his  dim  and  sunken  eyes 
encircled  by  a  purple  ring,  his  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  his  general  apathy,  all 
bear  evidence  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  the  coca  juice  when  taken  in  ex- 
cess."—VON  TSCHUDI,  p.  450. 

Its  first  evil  effect  is  to  weaken  the 
digestion ;  it  then  gradually  induces 
a  disease  locally  named  the  opilacion. 
Biliary  affections,  with  all  the  painful 
symptoms  which  attend  them  in  tro- 
pical climates,  and,  above  all,  gall 
stones,  are  frequent  and  severe.  The 
appetite  becomes  exceedingly  uncer- 
tain, till  at  length  the  dislike  to  all 
food  is  succeeded  by  an  inordinate 
appetite  for  animal  excrement.  Then 
dropsical  swellings  and  boils  come  on; 
and  the  patient,  if  he  can  get  it,  flies 
to  brandy  for  relief,  and  thus  drags 
out  a  few  miserable  years,  till  death 
relieves  him.* 

This  description  is  sufficiently  re- 
pulsive, but  it  is  only  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture.  A  similar  representation 
could  be  truthfully  made  of  the  evil 
effects  of  wine  or  beer  in  too  numerous 
cases,  without  thereby  implying  that 
these  liquors  ought  either  to  be  wholly 
forbidden,  or  of  our  own  accord  en- 
tirely given  up.  "  Setting  aside  all 
extravagant  and  visionary  notions  on 
the  subject,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion," 
says  Vou  Tschudi,  "that  the  moderate 
use  of  coca  is  not  merely  innoxious, 
but  that  it  may  even  be  very  con- 
ducive to  health.  In  support  of  this 
conclusion,  I  may  refer  to  the  nume- 
rous examples  of  longevity  among 
Indians  who,  almost  from  the  age  of 
boyhood,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
masticating  coca  three  times  a-day. 
Cases  are  not  unfrequent  of  Indians 
attaining  the  great  age  of  130  years; 


POPPIG,  Eeise  in  Chile,  Peru  und  auf  dem  Amazon  Strdm,  1827  to  1832,  chap.iv. 
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and  these  men,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  consumption,  must  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  have  chewed  not  less  than 
2700  Ib.  of  the  leaf,  and  yet  have  re- 
tained perfect  health."  Even  the 
Indian  coquero,  who  takes  it  in  ex- 
cess, reaches  the  age  of  fifty  years.  It 
is  consumed  both  more  abundantly, 
however,  and  with  less  baneful  results, 
in  the  higher  Andes  than  in  the  lower 
and  warmer  regions. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Peruvian 
Indians  ascribe  to  it  the  most  extra- 
ordinary virtues.  They  regard  it  even 
at  the  present  day  as  something  sa- 
cred and  mysterious.  This  impres- 
sion they  have  inherited  as  a  fragment 
of  their  ancient  religion,  for  in  all  the 
ceremonies,  whether  warlike  or  reli- 
gious, of  the  times  of  the  Incas,  the 
coca  was  introduced.  It  was  used  by 
the  priests  either  for  producing  smoke 
at  the  great  offerings  to  the  gods,  for 
throwing  in  handfuls  upon  the  sacri- 
fice, or  as  the  sacrifice  itself. 

"During  divine  worship  the  priests 
chewed  coca  leaves,  and  unless  they  were 
supplied  with  them,  it  was  believed  that 
the  favour  of  the  gods  could  not  be 
propitiated.  It  was  also  deemed  ne- 
cessary that  the  supplicator  for  divine 
grace  should  approach  the  priests  with 
an  acullico  in  his  mouth.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  any  business  undertaken 
without  the  benediction  of  coca  leaves 
could  not  prosper,  and  to  the  shrub  it- 
self worship  was  rendered.  During  an 
interval  of  more  than  300  years  Chris- 
tianity has  not  been  able  to  subdue  this 
deep-rooted  idolatry,  for  everywhere  we 
find  traces  of  belief  in  the  mysterious 
powers  of  this  plant.  The  excavators  in 
the  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  throw  masti- 
cated coca  on  hard  veins  of  metal,  in 
the  belief  that  it  softens  the  ore  and  ren- 
ders it  more  easy  to  work.  The  origin 
of  this  custom  is  easily  explained,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Incas  it  was  believed  that  the  cozas,  or  the 
deities  of  metals,  rendered  the  mountains 
impenetrable  if  they  were  not  propitiated 
by  the  odour  of  coca.  The  Indians,  even 
at  the  present  time,  put  coca  leaves  into 
the  mouths  of  dead  persons,  to  secure  to 
them  a  favourable  reception  on  their  en- 
trance into  another  world;  and  when  a 
Peruvian  Indian  on  a  journey  falls  in 
with  a  mummy,  he,  with  timid  reverence, 
presents  to  it  some  coca  leaves  as  his 
pious  offering." — VON  TSCHUDI,  p.  454. 

And  even  Europeans  cannot  deny 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pro- 


perties of  a  narcotic,  this  leaf  possesses 
two  very  remarkable  properties  not 
known  to  coexist  in  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

First,  They  lessen,  when  chewed,  the 
necessity  for  ordinary  food,  and  not  only 
enable  the  chewer,  as  opium  does,  to- 
put  forth  a  greater  nervous  energy  for  a 
short  time,  but  actually,  with  the  same 
amount  of  food,  perse veringly  to  un- 
dergo more  laborious  fatigue  or  longer- 
continued  labour.  With  a  feeble  ra- 
tion of  dried  maize,  or  barley  crushed 
into  flour,  the  Indian,  if  duly  supplied 
with  coca,  toils  under  heavy  burdens, 
day  after  day,  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
mountain  passes,  or  digs  for  years  in 
the  subterranean  mines,  insensible  to 
weariness,  to  cold,  or  to  hunger.  He 
believes,  indeed,  that  it  may  be  made 
a  substitute  for  food  altogether  ;  and 
an  instance  given  by  Von  Tschudi 
seems  almost  to  justify  this  opinion. 

"  A  cholo  of  Huari,  named  Ilatau 
Huamang,  was  employed  by  me  in  very 
laborious  digging.  During  the  five  days 
and  nights  he  was  in  my  service  he  never 
tasted  any  food,  and  took  only  two  hoursr 
sleep  each  night.  But  at  intervals  of 
two  and  a  half  or  three  hours  he  regu- 
larly chewed  about  half  an  ounce  of  coca 
leaves,  and  he  kept  an  acullico  continually 
in  his  mouth.  I  was  constantly  beside 
him,  and  therefore  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  closely  observing  him.  The  work  for 
which  I  engaged  him  being  finished,  he 
accompanied  me  on  a  two  days'  journey 
of  twenty-three  leagues  across  the  level 
heights.  Though  on  foot,  he  kept  up 
with  the  pace  of  my  mule,  and  halted 
only  for  the  chaccar.  On  leaving  me  he 
declared  he  would  willingly  engage  him- 
self again  for  the  same  amount  of  work, 
and  that  he  would  go  through  it  without 
food,  if  I  would  but  allow  him  a  sufficient 
supply  of  coca.  The  village  priest  assured 
me  that  this  man  was  sixty-two  years  of 
age,  and  that  he  had  never  known  him  to 
be  ill  in  his  life."— VON  TSCHUDI,  p.  453, 

How  this  remarkable  effect  of  the 
coca  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  received  notions  as  to 
animal  nutrition,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Second,  Another  striking  property 
of  this  leaf  is,  that,  either  when  chewed 
or  when  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
like  tea,  it  prevents  the  occurrence  of 
that  difficulty  of  respiration  which  is 
usually  felt  in  ascending  the  long 
and  steep  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  and 
the  Puna. 
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"  When  I  was  in  the  Puna,"  says  Von 
Tschudi,  "  at  the  height  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I 
drank  always,  before  going  out  to  hunt, 
a  strong  infusion  of  coca  leaves.  I  could 
then  during  the  whole  day  climb  the 
heights  and  follow  the  swift-footed  wild, 
animals,  without  experiencing  any  greater 
difficulty  of  breathing  than  I  should  have 
felt  in  similar  rapid  movements  on  the 
coast.  Moreover,  I  did  not  suffer  from 
the  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  or 
uneasiness  which  other  travellers  have 
experienced.  The  reason  perhaps  is, 
that  I  only  drank  the  decoction  on  the 
cold  Puna,  where  the  nervous  system  is 
far  less  susceptible  than  in  the  climate 
of  the  forests  beneath.  However,  I  al- 
ways felt  a  sense  of  great  satiety  after 
taking  the  coca  infusion,  and  I  did  not 
feel  a  desire  for  my  next  meal  until  after 
the  time  at  which  I  usually  took  it." 

The  reason  of  this  action  of  the  leaf 
is  not  less  difficult  to  perceive  than 
that  of  its  strength-sustaining  capa- 
bilities. 

When  the  Spanish  conquerors  took 
possession  of  Peru,  the  Indians,  and 
all  their  customs,  were  treated  by 
them  with  equal  contempt ;  but  every- 
thing connected  with  their  religion 
was  especially  denounced  by  the 
Spanish  priests.  Hence  the  use  of 
coca  was  condemned  and  forbidden. 
It  was  considered  worthy  the  consi- 
deration of  councils  of  the  church, 
which  denounced  it  in  1567  as  a  "worth- 
less substance,  fitted  for  the  misuse 
and  superstition  of  the  Indians,"  and 
of  the  thunders  of  a  royal  decree 
which,  in  1569,  condemned  the  idea 
that  coca  gives  strength  as  an  "  illu- 
sion of  the  devil."  But  these  fulmi- 
natious  were  of  no  avail.  The  Peru- 
vians still  clung  to  their  esteemed 
national  leaf,  and  the  owners  of  mines 
and  plantations,  soon  discovering  its 
efficacy  in  enabling  their  slaves  to 
perform  the  heavy  tasks  they  imposed 
upon  them,  became  its  warm  defend- 
ers. Even  churchmen  at  last  came  to 
regard  it  with  indulgence,  and,  stranger 
still,  to  recommend  its  introduction 
into  Europe. 

"  One  of  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
plant  was  the  Jesuit  Don  Antonio  Julian, 
who,  in  a  work  entitled  Perla  de  America, 
laments  that  coca  is  not  introduced  into 
Europe  instead  of  tea  and  coffee.  ( It  is,' 
foe  observes,  '  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
the  poor  of  Europe  cannot  obtain  this 


preservative  against  hunger  and  thirst  ; 
that  our  working  people  are  not  supported 
by  this  strengthening  plant  in  their  long- 
continued  labours.'  In  the  year  1793, 
Dr  Don  Pedro  Nolasco  Crespo  pointed 
out  in  a  treatise  the  important  advantages 
that  would  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
coca  plant,  if  introduced  into  the  Euro- 
pean navies  ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish 
that  experiments  of  its  utility  in  that  way 
could  be  tried.  Though  it  is  not  probable 
that  Dr  Crespo's  wish  will  ever  be  real- 
ised, yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  coca  as  a  beverage  on  board  ship 
would  be  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results.  It  would  afford  a  nutritious  re- 
freshment to  seamen  in  the  exercise  of 
their  laborious  duties,  and  would  greatly 
assist  in  counteracting  the  unwholesome 
effects  of  salt  provisions.  As  a  stimulant, 
it  would  be  far  less  injurious  than  ardent- 
spirits,  for  which  it  might  be  substituted 
without  fear  of  any  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences experienced  by  the  coqucros." — 
VON  TSCHUDI,  p.  456. 

It  will  strike  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent article  as  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  modern,  perhaps  more  impartial 
and  truth- loving  inquiry,  should  strip 
so  many  of  these  narcotic  indulgences 
of  the  horrid  and  repulsive  aspect 
they  have  always  hitherto  worn.  We 
find  now  that  they  have  all  a  fair  side 
as  well  as  a  foul,  and  that  it  becomes 
a  question  for  reasonable  discussion 
whether  an  educated  population,  train- 
ed to  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  self- 
control,  might  not  be  safely  left  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  strangely  fas- 
cinating enjoyments  they  are  capable 
of  affording,  without  much  risk  of 
their  becoming  the  source  of  any 
greatly  extended  cifter- misery.  But 
when,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked, 
can  we  hope  to  see  the  mass  of  our 
population  so  trained  to  self-denial 
and  self-restraint? 

Of  the  chemical  history  of  the  coca 
leaf  we  are  almost  entirely  ignorant. 
The  narcotic  principle  it  contains 
appears  to  be  volatile  and  evanescent 
like  that  of  the  hemp  plant.  By  keep- 
ing, the  leaves  gradually  lose  their 
smell  and  virtue,  and  after  twelve 
months  are  generally  considered  worth- 
less. We  have  found,  that  as  they 
reach  this  country  the  leaves  are 
coated  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  sub- 
stance which  is  only  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  but  which  ether  readily  dis- 
solves. When  digested  in  ether,  the 
leaves  give  a  dark  green  solution, 
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which,  on  evaporation  in  the  open  air. 
leaves  a  brownish  resin,  possessed  of 
a  powerful,  peculiar,  and  penetrating 
odour.  By  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
air  this  resinous  matter  diminishes 
in  quantity,  and  gradually  loses  the 
whole  of  its  smell,  leaving  a  fusible, 
nearly  inodorous,  matter  behind. 
Ether,  therefore,  seems  to  extract  at 
least  two  substances  from  the  leaf, 
one  of  which  is  volatile,  and  has  a 
powerful  odour.  It  is  probably  in 
this  volatile  body  that  the  narcotic 
qualities  of  the  leaf  reside.  According 
to  the  French  chemist,  M.  Fremy,  the 
leaf  contains  besides  a  bitter  principle, 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  but  not  in 
ether,  on  which,  as  on  the  theine  of 
tea,  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  coca 
may  depend.  But  the  chemical  and 
physiological  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance have  not  yet  been  determined. 
A  few  pounds  of  fresh  leaves,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  capable  chemist, 
might  soon  furnish  us  not  only  with 
more  chemical  light,  but  probably  also 
with  some  new  and  valuable  remedial 
agents  capable  of  producing  medicinal 
effects  hitherto  beyond  our  reach. 

If  we  attempt  to  explain,  by  the  aid 
of  the  above  modicum  of  chemical 
knowledge,  the  remarkable  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  coca  leaf,  we  utterly 
fail.  How  the  mere  chewing  of  one 
or  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  in  a  day, 
partly  rejecting  and  partly  swallowing 
the  saliva,*  but  wholly  rejecting  the 
chewed  leaf— how  this  supports  the 
strength,  or  can  materially  nourish  the 
body  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  cannot  understand.  It  can- 
not give  much  to  the  body ;  it  must 
therefore  act  simply  in  preventing  or 
greatly  diminishing  the  ordinary  and 
natural  waste  of  the  tissues  which 
usually  accompanies  bodily  exertion. 
As  wine  acts  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  aged  so  as  to  restrain  the  natural 
waste  to  a  quantity  which  the  now 
weakened  digestion  can  readily  re- 
place, and  thus  maintains  the  weight 
of  the  body  undiminished, — so  it  is 
probably  with  coca.  In  the  young 
and  middle-aged  it  lessens  the  waste 
of  the  tissues,  and  thus  enables  a 
smaller  supply  of  food  to  sustain  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  body.  All 


these  substances  probably  operate  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  partial  absence  of 
light,  which,  as  is  well  known,  causes 
the  same  amount  of  fattening  food  to- 
go  farther  in  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  body. 

This  explanation  is  only  conjec- 
tural, and  we  hazard  it  only  that  some 
chemical  physiologist,  into  whose 
hands  the  drug  may  fall,  may  by 
actual  experiment  test  and  amend  it. 
Besides,  we  are  aware  that  the  ex- 
planation itself  requires  explanation ; 
for  how  either  wine  or  any  other  sub- 
stance should  have  the  effect  de- 
scribed is  by  no  means  plain.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  received  chemico-physiolo- 
gical  doctrine,  that  the  amount  of 
muscular  exertion  is  a  measure  of  the 
waste  of  the  tissues.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  apparent  difficulty 
is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  cap- 
able of  a  purely  chemical  solution, 
but  the  discussion  is  unfit  for  this 
place. 

This  leaf  resembles  hemp  in  the 
narcotic  quality  of  dilating  the  pupil, 
which  opium  does  not  possess.  But 
in  the  proneness  of  the  coca- eater  to 
stillness  and  solitude  we  recognise  an 
influence  of  this  herb  similar  to  that 
which  opium  exercises  upon  those 
who  have  experienced  its  highest  en- 
joyments. "  Markets  and  theatres," 
says  De  Quincey,  "  are  not  the  ap- 
propriate haunts  of  the  opium-eater, 
when  in  the  divinest  state  incident  to 
his  enjoyment.  In  that  state  crowds 
become  an  oppression  to  him,  music 
even  too  sensual  and  gross.  He  na- 
turally seeks  solitude  and  silence  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  those 
trances  or  profoundest  reveries,  which 
are  the  crown  and  consummation  of 
what  opium  can  do  for  human  nature. 
At  that  time  I  often  fell  into  these 
reveries  on  taking  opium  ;  and  more 
than  once  it  has  happened  to  me  on  a 
summer  night,  when  I  have  been  at 
an  open  window,  in  a  room  from 
which  I  could  overlook  the  sea  at  a 
mile  below  me,  and  could  command  a 

view  of  the  great  town  of  L at 

about  the  same  distance,  that  I  have 
sat  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  motionless, 
and  without  wishing  to  move." 


*  Dr  Weddell  states  that  the  saliva  is  never  rejected,  and  being  a  later  authority 
than  Von  Tischudi,  whom  we  have  followed  in  the  text,  he  is  probably  correct. 
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This  state  resembles  somewhat  the 
abstracted  condition  in  which  the 
coquero  reclines  beneath  the  shelter- 
ing tree ; — whether  his  apathy  and 
phlegm  ever  approached  to  that  of 
the  coquero,  the  Opium-eater  does 
not  inform  us. 

We  have  no  accurate  data  from 
which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
actual  weight  of  coca  leaf  collected 
and  consumed  in  Bolivia  and  Peru. 
Poppig  estimates  the  money  value  of 
the  yearly  produce  to  be  about  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  Prussian  dollars, 
which,  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  the  price 
it  yields  to  the  grower,  would  make 
the  annual  produce  nearly  fifteen 
millions  of  pounds.  This  approxi- 
mation is  sufficient  to  show  us  its 
importance  to  the  higher  regions  of 
South  America,  in  an  agricultural  and 
commercial,  as  well  as  in  a  social 
point  of  view. 

Dr  Weddell,  whose  travels  in  Boli- 
via we  noticed  in  a  recent  Number, 
informs  us  that  the  province  of  Yon- 
gas,  in  Bolivia,  in  which  the  coca 
is  much  cultivated,  alone  produces 
9,600,000  Spanish  pounds.  The  total 
produce,  therefore,  is  probably  much 
beyond  the  fifteen  millions  of  pounds 
deduced  from  the  statement  of  Pop- 
pig.  The  importance  of  the  plant  to 
Bolivia  is  shown  by  another  fact  stated 
by  Dr  Weddell,  that  the  revenue  of 
the  state  of  Bolivia  in  1850  amounted 
to  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  francs,  of 
which  nine  hundred  thousand,  or  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole,  is  derived  from 
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the  tax  on  coca.  Had  he  told  us  the 
amount  of  the  tax  per  pound,  we 
should  have  been  able  to  approximate 
more  nearly  to  the  total  produce  of 
the  state  of  Bolivia. 

Here  we  close  for  the  present  our 
remarks  upon  this  interesting  class  of 
bodies.  There  are  still  others,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  less  surprising, 
and  which  are  indulged  in  by  large 
masses  of  men,  to  the  consideration 
of  which  we  may  hereafter  return. 

Meanwhile,  with  such  attractive  de- 
scriptions before  him  as  the  history  of 
these  narcotics  presents,  can  we  won- 
der that  man,  whose  constant  search 
on  earth  is  after  happiness,  and  who, 
disappointed  here,  hopes  and  longs 
and  strives  to  fit  himself  for  happiness 
hereafter — can  we  wonder  that  he 
should  at  times  be  caught  by  the  tin- 
selly  glare  of  this  corporeal  felicity, 
and  should  yield  himself  to  habits 
which,  though  exquisitely  delightful 
at  first,  lead  him  finally  both  to  tor- 
ture of  body  and  to  misery  of  mind  ; 
that,  debilitated  by  the  excesses  to 
which  it  provokes,  he  should  sink 
more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
a  mere  drug,  and  become  at  last  a 
slave  to  its  tempting  seductions  ?  We 
are  indeed  feeble  creatures,  and  of 
little  bodily  strength,  when  a  grain  of 
haschisch  can  conquer,  or  a  few  drops 
of  laudanum  lay  us  prostrate ;  and 
how  much  weaker  in  mind,  when, 
knowing  the  evils  they  lead  us  to,  we 
cannot  resist  the  fascinating  tempta- 
tion of  these  insidious  drugs. 


NOTE. — The  writer  of  the  above,  and  the  previous  article  on  Narcotics, 
assures  the  critics  who  have  done  him  the  honour  to  notice  his  remarks  upon 
tobacco,  that  he  is  himself  neither  a  smoker  nor  an  opium-eater.  To  the  kind 
old  lady,  Mrs  Mary  Smith,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  write  him  from 
No.  195  Twelfth  Street,  New  York,  he  begs  to  say,  that  he  will  be  happy  to 
receive  the  little  volume,  containing  "the  results  of  American  experience  on 
the  use  of  tobacco,"  and  will  endeavour  to  consider  them  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind. 
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FROM  THE  TENTS  OF  KEDAE. 

WHEN  rolling  wastes  of  barren  sand 

Torment  the  exile's  eye, 
And,  howling  o'er  the  thirsty  land, 

The  furnace  blasts  go  by  ; 
When  Nature  seems,  with  furious  beams, 

To  glare  in  wrath  on  me, 
My  breast  is  fain  to  breathe  again 

The  freshness  of  the  sea. 

When  in  the  night  awakes  the  breeze, 

I  turn,  in  feverish  sleep, 
And  seem  to  hear,  in  rustling  trees, 

The  murmur  of  the  deep  : 
Thick  falls  the  heat,  the  transient  cheat 

But  feeds  my  misery  ; 
Mine  ears  are  fain  to  hear  again 

The  language  of  the  sea. 

Unnumbered  smilings  of  the  calm 

The  billows  give  their  GOD, 
To  HIM  goes  up  the  awful  psalm 

When  tempests  are  abroad ; 
The  ocean's  Lord  my  soul  adored 

On  childhood's  bended  knee  ; 
0 !  I  am  fain  to  share  again 

The  worship  of  the  sea. 


A  CONFESSION. 

WHEN  first  I  looked  upon  thy  face, 
O  sister  of  the  meek-eyed  Dove ! 

I  wondered  at  its  gentle  grace, 
But  never  thought  of  love. 

And  when  again,  in  later  days, 
Thy  simple  tale  of  grief  I  heard, 

My  heart  outwent  my  lips'  weak  praise, 
But  ne'er  a  pulse  was  stirred. 

Slowly,  at  length,  the  feeling  grew, 
All  common  passions  far  above  ; 

I  found  that  when  thyself  I  knew, 
To  know  thee  was  to  love. 

But  now,  when  years  have  passed,  and  these 
Have  brought  us  mutual  joy  and  pain, 

When  children  gathering  round  our  knees 
But  closer  draw  the  chain ; 
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I  find  my  days  have  been  so  free 

From  loneliness,  despair,  or  strife, 
If  my  late  love  grew  dear  to  me, 

How  precious  is  the  wife  ! 

Nor  thou  with  disappointment  hear 

A  secret  I  had  ne'er  confessed, 
Were  that  slow  trust  that  made  thee  dear 

Less  rooted  in  my  breast. 

Not  thine  the  vain  and  wanton  look 

On  which  the  moths  of  passion  feed, 
Nor  is  thy  soul  such  trivial  book 

As  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Nor  envy  I  the  vagrant  race 

Whose  loves  as  soon  as  felt  are  gone, 

Who  wander  on  from  face  to  face 
Till  age  shall  leave  them  lone. 

The  gourd  that  in  a  night  appeared 
Next  noon  had  withered  on  the  sand  ; 

The  oak  a  hundred  years  have  reared, 
For  ages  crowns  the  land. 


MOVEMENT. 

(IKDIA,    1853.) 

IN  the  dismal  polar  world, 
As  the  night  of  months  wears  on, 

The  ice-bound  ship,  her  white  wings  furled, 
Lies  torpid,  and  alone. 

At  times  the  sailors  hear 

Strange  voices  of  the  night, 
And  see  the  streamers,  far  and  near, 

Of  the  transient  northern  light. 

The  months  draw  on,  night  wanes, 
Slow  creeps  the  spreading  dawn, 

A  soft  wind  stirs  the  slumbering  vanes, 
The  winter's  power  is  gone. 

House  awnings,  hoist  your  sails, 

Your  vessel  moves  at  last ; 
No  matter,  if  Atlantic  gales 

Should  snap  each  straining  mast ; 

Nor  if  through  crashing  floes, 

Or  mountain  waves  she  roam  ; 
Through  icebergs  and  through  storm  she  goes 

To  the  happier  skies  of  HOME. 
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There  is  a  land  fast  bound, 

In  chains  of  age-long  night, 
Encompassed  by  unfruitful  sound, 

And  false  precarious  light. 

The  ages  wear,  night  wanes, 

She  stirs  in  her  helpless  rest, 
Loosens  her  old  obdurate  chains, 

Sees  day  spring  from  the  west ! 

Blow,  low,  or  loud,  each  breath, 

To  regions  light  and  warm  ; 
Where  calm  is  harbinger  of  death, 

How  welcome  is  the  storm ! 

Brethren  !  if  slanderous  speech 

Fress  heavy  on  your  heart, 
Remember  truth  is  vast,  and  each 

Beholds  her  but  in  part. 

And  if  to  alien  view 

We  seem  to  slumber  yet, 
God  sees  the  work  begun  by  you, 

And  He  will  not  forget. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  winds  come  forth  from  South  and  North, 

Through  the  World  they  go, 
And  divers  are  the  ends  they  work, 

And  places  where  they  blow. 

Some  howl  along  the  Polar  snows, 

Where  the  riving  Icebergs  roar ; 
And  some  sail  o'er  the  weltering  Sea, 

And  drive  tall  Ships  before. 

Some  breathe  on  Mills  by  thymy  downs, 

And  some,  through  Gardens  fair, 
Steal  'mid  the  flowers,  and  moist  tree-leaves, 

And  in  young  lovers'  hair. 

And  others  waste  their  strength  and  life, 

On  whirling  spires  of  sand, 
Till  men  the  gathered  poison  take, 
By  Suez  or  the  Caspian  Lake, 

From  Fez  to  Samarcand. 

Our  passions  thus  in  solitude 

Are  driven  round  and  round  ; 
Unrecognised  by  learned  ears, 

They  howl  in  stony  ground. 

Time  was  the  Poet's  music  rose, 

On  every  breeze  that  stirred ; 
In  Nature's  free,  unquestioned  joy, 

He  sang  as  sings  the  bird. 
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Yon  trifler  of  the  curious  pipe, 

With  all  his  high  wrought  art, 
May  for  a  moment  please  the  ear, 

But  cannot  touch  the  heart : 

In  a  night  of  fabled  innocence, 

His  simple  fancies  flow, 
With  cold  fantastic  images, 

Like  Moonlight  on  the  snow ; 

While  through  the  darkling  ways  of  life, 

The  earnest  crowds  grope  on, 
And,  though  they  may  not  tell  their  care, 

The  old  delight  is  gone. 

Speak  in  the  darkness  words  of  truth, 

Upon  the  crowded  ways, 
Oh  Poet,  if  such  man  there  be, 

In  these  material  days  ! 

Thou  must  ignore  the  heart  no  more, 

In  quaint  reluctant  rhymes, 
If  thou  wouldst  seek  to  cure  indeed 

The  madness  of  the  times: 

Tell  those,  like  fire  whose  souls  aspire, 

That  God  himself  is  love  ; 
And  that  the  Heaven  they  seek  to  reach 
Is  round  them,  not  above : 

Tell  those  whose  self- deemed  virtue  brooks 

No  intercourse  with  sin, 
God  loves  not  whited  sepulchres, 

With  rottenness  within : 

Tell  those  who  sneer  because  their  eyes 

Embrace  not  all  His  plan, 
The  Steam-engine  does  many  things, 

But  cannot  make  a  man  : 

The  accidents  of  time  and  space, 

Their  ripening  lore  may  know ; 
The  human  soul  as  well  was  read, 

Two  thousand  years  ago : 

The  air  that  makes  the  furnace  glow, 

O'er  flowery  meads  has  blown, 
Man  lives  by  every  breath  of  God, 

And  not  by  bread  alone. 
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A  FEW.FACTS  CONCERNING  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 


IT  is  not  at  the  point  the  Eastern 
Question  has  now  reached  that  we  feel 
disposed  to  go  into  a  minute  retrospect 
of  the  circumstances  that  have  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  war,  whose  conse- 
quences are  incalculable.  Although, 
at  the  moment  at  which  we  write, 
everything  seems  tending  to  strife, 
and  we  listen  already  for  the  echoes  of 
cannon  from  the  Danube's  banks  and 
the  Euxine's  waters,  the  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  this  alarming  question 
have  hitherto  been  so  numerous  and 
so  rapid  in  their  succession,  that  we 
still  refuse  to  cast  away  all  hope  of 
its  amicable  adjustment.  True,  that 
before  these  lines  meet  the  public  eye, 
armies  may  have  been  set  in  motion, 
and  collisions  have  occurred ;  but  we 
prefer  to  believe  that  the  present  war- 
like aspect  of  affairs  may  have  been 
exchanged  for  one  more  pacific,  and 
that  Russia,  who  would  gladly  recede, 
could  she  do  so  with  honour,  may  ac- 
cept a  retractation  as  a  reason  for  a 
concession. 

What  has  brought  Europe  to  its 
present  painful  state  of  suspense  and 
anxiety?  The  storm  of  democratic 
insurrection,  which  burst  forth  in  1848, 
and  swept  over  the  Continent,  leaving 
few  nations  unscathed,  had  scarcely 
lulled,  when  fresh  alarm  spread  abroad, 
springing  from  very  different  causes 
—from  the  aggression  of  a  colossal 
power  upon  a  feebje  one,  utterly  un- 
able to  cope  with  it.  Upon  what  was 
this  aggression  based?  Its  nominal 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  futile 
matters  of  dispute— in  a  wrangle  be- 
tween rival  churches  as  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  key,  the  repairs  of  a  cupola, 
the  right  of  entering  a  sanctuary  by  a 
side  door,  or  by  the  front  gate.  It 
was  behind  an  affected  interest  in  this 
monkish  squabble  that  Russia  masked 
deep  and  dangerous  designs. 

The  question  of  the  Holy  Shrines  lay 
entirely  between  France  and  Russia, 
as  protectors  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches  in  Turkey.  England  looked 
on,  and  smiled  with  some  little  disdain 
at  the  sudden  religious  fervour  of  the 
neighbour  she  had  long  held  for  a  lati- 
tudinarian  in  such  matters.  Russia 
was  pleased  to  see  her  in  this  mood, 


and  augured  well  from  it  for  the  suc- 
cess of  her  plans.  For  Russia  had  a 
double  point  to  gain.  One  of  her  ob- 
jects was  the  following  up  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  that,  for  more  than  a 
century,  has  impelled  her  southwards, 
in  the  direction  of  those  Dardanelles 
which  the  Emperor  Alexander  called 
one  of  the  doors  of  his  house.  Her 
second  aim  was  the  downfall  of  the 
present  occupant  of  the  throne  of 
France. 

An  ill-founded  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  sincere  and  durable 
alliance  between  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  France,  under  her  present 
ruler,  upon  the  other,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  Czar's  attack  upon 
Turkey.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  coup  d'etat  of  December  1851  was 
warmly  approved  by  the  Russian  em- 
peror. He  looked  upon  it,  as  did 
many  in  this  and  in  other  countries, 
who  neither  profess  nor  feel  attach- 
ment to  despotism,  as  an  immense 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  order 
in  Europe.  France  had  reached  a 
point  at  which  absolutism,  or  horrible 
and  contagious  anarchy,  were  the  only 
alternatives  left  her.  She  had  overset 
or  trampled  upon  every  liberal,  mode- 
rate, and  constitutional  government 
she  had  ever  had.  She  had  proved 
herself  unfit  for  them ;  devoid  of  that 
invaluable  species  of  patience  which, 
enables  a  nation  to  endure  small  evils 
rather  than  rush  upon  great  ones,  and 
to  seek  gradual  reforms  by  peaceable 
means,  instead  of  insisting  upon  them 
suddenly  and  violently.  She  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  with  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils,  to  one  of  which  she 
was  evidently  and  inevitably  speeding. 
The  hour  came,  and  the  man.  The 
last  shred  of  liberty's  flag  was  blown 
away,  and  turbulent  France  had  found 
her  master.  When  this  extraordinary 
event  occurred,  it  was  right,  perhaps, 
for  the  friends  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  natural  rights  of 
civilised  nations,  to  protest,  in  the 
name  of  a  great  principle,  against 
the  establishment  of  despotism.  But 
such  protests  were  too  often  reiterated, 
and  too  virulently  and  offensively 
worded,  by  the  only  really  free  press 
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remaining  in  Europe,  to  produce  prac- 
tical good.  On  the  contrary,  they 
did  much  harm.  The  persevering  and 
rancorous  manner  in  which  the  majo- 
rity of  the  English  journals  assailed 
the  sovereign  whom  they  chose  to 
stigmatise  as  a  reckless  adventurer, 
but  who  has  proved  himself  a  man  of 
commanding  ability  and  rare  energy — 
and  who  may  possibly  yet  show  him- 
self a  truer  friend  to  France  than  some 
who  have  made  patriotism  their  war- 
-cry,  whilst  their  own  advantage  was 
their  object — was  well  calculated  to 
spread  the  belief  that  steadfast  alliance 
and  cordial  co-operation,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  end,  were  impossible  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  and  France  under 
.Napoleon  III.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
•who,  in  common  with  more  than  one 
great  statesman  in  other  countries, 
looked  favourably  upon  the  new  order 
of  things,  as  that  best  calculated  to 
retrieve  France  from  the  slough  into 
svhich  she  had  sunk,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  quell  and  daunt  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  throughout  Europe.  But 
past  dangers  are  quickly  forgotten.  In 
^proportion  as  the  perils  Europe  had 
_run  from  the  democratic  party  grew 
faint  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and, 
iis  the  probability  rapidly  increased 
-of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  in 
France,  the  Czar  became  less  and  less 
•well-disposed  towards  the  nephew  of 
the  man  whose  memory  Russia  has 
•certainly  no  reason  to  cherish.  Per- 
liaps  recollections  of  his  youth  rose  up 
•before  him — the  many  reverses  of  the 
Prussian  arms,  the  flames  of  Moscow, 
4,he  blood  and  treasure  his  country  had 
&een  compelled  to  lavish  to  stem  one 
-man's  ambition.  The  terms  in  which 
4ie  accredited  his  ambassador  to  the 
jiew  Emperor  of  the  French  sufficiently 
•betrayed  the  great  diminution  of  the 
good- will  with  which  he  had  for  a  time 
Tegarded  the  government  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

The  prevalent  feeling  in  Europe, 
when  Napoleon  III.  was  proclaimed, 
•was,  that  the  days  of  his  empire  were 
numbered,  that  his  power  was  doomed 
to  speedy  extinction.  In  war,  many 
declared,  lay  his  sole  prospect  and 
probability  of  its  retention.  He  rested 
upon  bayonets ;  his  name  was  Napo- 
leon, aggression  and  glory  must  con- 


stitute his  sole  tenure  of  the  place  lie- 
had  usurped.  He  must  fight  or  fall. 
Two  years  have  elapsed,  and  as  yet 
there  is  no  prospect  of  these  predic- 
tions being  verified.  War  there  may 
be — we  are  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  it — 
but  certainly  it  will  not  have  been 
brought  on  or  sought  by  the  French 
emperor,  who  has  shown  a  wise  and 
earnest  desire  to  avoid  it,  and  who,  as 
far  as  he  is  to  be  judged  from  his  con- 
duct hitherto,  has  a  better  right  to  the 
title  of  the  "  Napoleon  of  Peace"  than 
the  citizen-king  upon  whom  it  was  so 
fulsomely  bestowed.  The  war  that 
is  regretfully  anticipated,  but  which 
we  still  hope  may  be  averted,  will 
have  been  forced  upon  France,  anil 
instead  of  being  waged,  as  alarmists- 
have  predicted  that  the  first  war  in 
which  France  should  engage  woulel 
assuredly  be,  in  the  British  Channel 
and  on  English  ground,  it  will  pre- 
sent the  novel  spectacle  of  French  and 
English  fleets  combined  under  the  or- 
ders of  an  English  admiral,  and  of 
British  troops  marshalled  for  action  at 
the  command  of  a  French  general. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  saw 
that  the  empire  consolidated  itself  in 
France— that  Napoleon  III.,  far  from 
seeking  occasions  of  strife  or  inva- 
sion, busied  himself  in  conciliating 
opponent  parties,  in  improving  his 
capital,  in  devising  employment  for 
the  necessitous  classes  of  his  subjects, 
in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  good  opin- 
ion of  powers  but  little  disposed  t€> 
think  well  of  him — he  meditated  upon 
the  best  means  of  urging  him  to  some- 
rash  step,  which  should  bring  about 
his  downfall  and  a  Bourbon  restor- 
ation. He  reckoned  on  having  all 
Europe  with  him  against  the  usurper; 
and,  if  he  counted  England  in  the  new 
coalition,  or  at  least  calculated  on  her 
standing  aloof  from  France,  how  can 
we  wonder  at  it,  when,  day  after  day, 
he  saw  the  English  press  heaping  in- 
sult and  contumely  upon  the  Emperor 
of  the  French — and,  by  inevitable  im- 
plication, upon  the  people  he  ruled — 
and  when  Whig  statesmen  so  far  for- 
got their  discretion  as  publicly  to  ex- 
press their  aversion  to  the  government 
France  had  accepted — their  contempt 
for  the  French  themselves  ? 

In  accordance  with  a  skilfully  com- 
bined plan,  and  taking  as  a  double 
pretext  the  war  Turkey  was  waging 
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against  the  Montenegrins  and  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Shrines,  the  Czar 
sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constanti- 
nople, charged  to  insist,  in  no  mild  or 
measured  terras,  upon  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  both  those  affairs.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  before  the 
Prince's  arrival,  Prince  Leiningen, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Austria — and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  in  a  more  moderate 
and  conciliatory  spirit  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  envoy  of  a  power 
embittered,  as  Austria  was,  against 
Turkey,  by  the  latter's  protection  of  the 
Hungarian  refugees — had  brought  the 
Montenegro  question  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  Thus  the  most  important 
of  the  two  ostensible  motives  for  the 
Menschikoff  mission  had  disappeared. 
That  which  remained — the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places — had  seemed,,,  but  a 
few  weeks  previously,  to  be  all  but  set- 
tled ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  a  very 
insufficient  cause  for  so  pompous  and 
extraordinary  an  embassy.  Upon  it, 
however,  Prince  Menschikoff  com- 
menced negotiations — his  peremptory 
tone,  and  the  arrogance  of  his  style, 
being  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  to  be  discussed. 
Had  the  Muscovite  Minister  of  Marine 
been  sent  as  his  master's  delegate  to 
some  petty  tributary,  whose  power  de- 
pended on  his  nod,  he  could  hardly 
have  assumed  a  more  trenchant  tone, 
orhave  demeaned  himself  with  greater 
insolence.  The  French  government, 
upon  this  occasion  more  vigilant  than 
our  own,  appears  at  once  to  have  de- 
tected an  ulterior  object  in  this  mis- 
sion, and  in  the  concurrent  naval  and 
military  display  at  Sebastopol.  A 
French  fleet  showed  itself  in  the 
waters  of  Salamis.  This  step  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it — for  it  was  reported  that  at 
least  one  of  its  members  was  more 
clear-sighted  than  his  colleagues — 
blamed  as  precipitate  and  uncalled- 
for;  and  our  ambassador  at  Paris  was 
understood  to  have  intimated,  in  a 
non-official  manner,  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
1'Huys,  his  government's  regret  at  a 
proceeding  that  might  rouse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  Czar,  and  that  was, 
to  say  the  least,  extremely  prema- 
ture. 

An  extraordinary  blindness  as  to 
Russia's  real  views,  and  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  at  issue,  afflicted, 
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at  that  period  of  the  question,  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet  and  all  connected 
with  them.  The  Premier  could  not 
credit  any  harm  of  Russia,  nor  make 
up  his  mind  to  look  kindly  or  trustfully 
upon  the  government  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. Lord  Clarendon  saw  through 
the  spectacles  of  his  chief.  The  ob- 
stinate convictions  of  the  composite 
cabinet  communicated  themselves  to 
its  agents.  Admiral  Dundas — whom 
Colonel  Rose,  then  charge  d'affaires 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  absence  of 
the  ambassador,  sent  to,  at  the  request 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  to  urge  the  pro- 
priety of  his  exhibiting  his  pennant  afe 
some  point  rather  nearer  to  the  Darda- 
nelles than  Malta— thought  the  move- 
ment unnecessary.  Colonel  Rose  was 
afterwards  removed  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  one  of  Lord  Stratford's  first 
acts,  on  his  return  to  the  post  whence 
his  prolonged  absence,  at  such  a  time, 
was  a  gross  impropriety,  was  to  write 
to  his  government  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  questions 
pending  would  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory termination.  This  Lord  Clar- 
endon stated  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  25th  of  April,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  the  most  satisfac- 
tory and  positive  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East. 
u  As  regards  Turkey,"  thus  did  he  con- 
clude his  speech,  "  there  was  no  danger 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  being  disturbed, 
nor  any  prospect  of  the  unanimity  which 
prevailed  between  this  country  and  the 
other  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  independenceof  the  Ottoman  empire, 
being  interrupted."  It  was  not  unna- 
tural, the  noble  Secretary  admitted, 
in  another  part  of  his  speech,  "  that 
Colonel  Rose,  not  being  cognisant  of  the 
information  possessed  by  her  Majesty's 
government,  should  participate  in  the- 
alarm  which  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
caused  by  Prince  Menschikoff' s  arriv- 
al." The  information  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  seems  to  have  been  worth 
about  as  much  as  their  penetration, 
the  sole  difference  being  that  the  inef- 
ficiency of  their  agents,  or  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Czar's,  might  be  the  cause 
of  the  badness  of  the  former,  whilst 
none  but  themselves  were  responsible 
for  the  obtuseness  of  the  latter.  Upon 
the  5th  of  May,  just  ten  days  after  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  speech, the  French 
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and  English  ambassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople were  made  officially  acquainted 
with  the  real  object  of  the  Menschikoff 
mission.  The  Czar  demanded  the  pro- 
tectorate over  four-fifths  of  the  Euro- 
pean subjects  of  the  Porte,  over  the 
twelve  millions  of  Greek  Christians 
contained  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  would  thus,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  become  the  vassal  of  Russia. 
Confidential  communications,  Prince 
Menschikoff  reminded  the  Turkish 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  already 
been  made  to  the  Porte  of  the  tenor 
of  this  outrageous  demand.  It  has 
not  been  ascertained  how  long  pre- 
viously to  the  official  note  the  private 
intimation  had  been  conveyed  ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  fact  of  its  convey- 
ance was  not  comprised  in  "  the  infor- 
mation possessed  by  her  Majesty's 
Government"  on  the  25th  of  April. 

The  Czar's  real  object  might  have 
been  yet  longer  in  revealing  itself,  but 
for  the  skilful  and  decided  course 
adopted  by  the  French  government. 
The  English  and  French  press  —  with 
almost  the  sole  exception  of  the  Times, 
which,  in  unusual  opposition  to  the 
public  voice,  and  disregarding  the 
warnings  contained  in  its  own  pub- 
lished correspondence,  still  persisted  in 
sharing  Lord  Aberdeen's  views,  and  in 
maintaining  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Shrines  to  be  the  only  one  at  issue  — 
had,  for  some  time  past,  loudly  de- 
nounced the  intentions  of  Russia.  But 
nothing  could  move  Lord  Aberdeen. 
He  remained  the  personification  of 
stubborn  stolidity.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, for  him,  was  centred  in  a  few  an- 
cient and  sacred  buildings  at  Jerusa- 
lem. His  pretended  convictions  were 
powerfully  influenced  by  his  repug- 
nance to  anything  like  cordial  com- 
bined action  with  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  His  political  friends  on 
the  other  side  the  Channel  rejoiced  at 
his  tenacious  and  wilful  short-sighted- 
ness. Thanks  to  it,  the  usurper  was 
about  to  find  himself  in  isolated  op- 
position to  a  European  coalition.  His 
downfall  was  decided  upon.  England 
would  stand  aloof  ;  never—  and  of  this 
the  Orleanist  and  legitimate  partisans 
had  private  and  positive  assurances 
from  persons  professing  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Aberdeen  —  would  there 
be  any  real  and  durable  alliance  with 
France  under  the  imperial  regime.  The 
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French  government  felt  that  its  posi- 
tion was  becoming  an  uneasy  one, 
and,  with  great  judgment,  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Its  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople — where  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places  was  then 
being  discussed  by  the  ministers  of 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey  —  re- 
ceived instructions  to  yield  so  far  as 
to  bring  about  a  prompt  settlement. 
This  was  giving  rope  to  Russia.  The 
difficulties  about  the  shrines  once  re- 
moved, Prince  Menschikoff  had,  for 
sole  alternative,  to  declare  himself 
satisfied,  and  take  his  departure,  or 
to  produce  what  remained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  official  bag.  This  was  the 
project  of  the  famous  sened,  or  con- 
vention, that  was  to  annihilate  the 
independence  of  the  Porte  by  giving 
the  Czar  authority  over  four-fifths  of 
its  European  subjects,  and  a  pretext 
for  constant  interference  in  its  inter- 
nal affairs.  The  verbal  note  of  the 
19th  April  had  already  conveyed  a 
pretty'plain  hint,  that  refusal  of  com- 
pliance with  the  Czar's  demands 
would  be  the  signal  for  stringent 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Russian, 
envoy. 

From  the  date  of  the  5th  May,  the 
Turkish  question  may  be  said  to  have 
been  placed  upon  its  proper  basis. 
Henceforward  the  case  was  clear  ; 
none  could  any  longer  maintain  that 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  about  a 
silver  star  and  a  church  key,  about  the 
cave  of  Gethsemane  and  the  garden 
of  Bethlehem,  was  the  sole  and  simple 
object  of  Menschikoff 's  mission,  of 
the  review  of  naval  and  military  ar- 
maments that  had  preceded  it,  and 
of  his  menacing  and  offensive  notes 
and  deportment  to  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. The  point  at  which  the 
dispute  has  now  arrived,  and  the  long 
discussion  it  has  undergone  in  the 
public  press,  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  do  more  than  briefly  note 
the  events  that  have  since  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other.  The  Sultan 
persisting  in  his  very  natural  refusal 
to  abdicate  the  better  half  of  his 
sovereign  rights,  upon  the  18th  of 
May  Prince  Menschikoff  broke  off 
official  communications,  and  em- 
barked with  the  whole  legation  on 
board  a  Russian  man-of-war.  On 
the  21st  he  quitted  Constantinople. 
One  more  effort  was  made  by  Rus- 
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sia  to  induce  the  Porte  to  bend 
to  her  will.  A  letter  from  Count 
Nesselrode  to  the  Grand  Vizier  re- 
newed, with  no  better  success,  the 
demand  that  had  already  been  re- 
jected. The  French  and  English 
fleets  moored  in  Besika  Bay,  the 
Russian  troops  having  previously 
crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied  the 
Danubian  provinces.  Simultaneously 
with  this  act  of  invasion,  the  Czar's 
government  protested  their  respect 
for  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  If  they  occu- 
pied two  of  its  provinces,  it  was 
merely  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of 
conditions  annulling  the  very  inde- 
pendence they  professed  to  respect. 
The  entrance  of  the  troops  was  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  war, 
and  the  position  guaranteed  by  treaty 
to  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would  be 
in  no  way  altered  by  it.  Notwith- 
standing this  assurance,  the  hospodars 
were  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  notify 
to  the  Porte  that  they  broke  off  all 
intercourse  with  it,  and  should  no 
longer  pay  it  tribute.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a  singular  mode  of  respecting 
the  statu  quo  of  the  principalities. 

Convinced  at  last,  by  Russia's  acts, 
of  those  ulterior  views  it  had  so  long 
refused  to  credit,  the  Aberdeen  minis- 
try applied  itself,  in  concert  with 
France,  to  endeavour  amicably  to 
terminate  the  untoward  affair,  which 
a  little  penetration  or  sincerity  on  its 
part  might  never  have  allowed  to 
assume  such  alarming  proportions. 
Although  the  conduct  of  Russia  was 
a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaties 
of  Adrianople  and  Balta  Liman,  her 
strange  declaration  that  the  armed 
occupation  of  two  Turkish  provinces 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  act  of 
war  was  allowed  to  pass  current, 
and  negotiations  were  commenced — a 
circular  of  Count  Nesselrode's  having 
previously  been  replied  to  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  England, 
in  terms  proving  their  unity  of  ac- 
tion and  their  resolution  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Austria,  who  had  long  stood  unde- 
cided, offered  her  intervention  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte.  It  was 
accepted.  A  project  of  agreement 
drawn  up  at  Paris,  was  submitted  at 
Vienna  to  the  conference  composed 
of  the  ambassadors  of  England, 


France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Rus- 
sian influence  at  Berlin,  and  close 
family  alliance,  had  kept  the  last- 
named  power  aloof  from  the  conten- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  recent  obliga- 
tions had  long  restrained  the  young 
Francis  Joseph  from  even  intimating 
his  dissatisfaction  with  a  policy  of 
aggression  whose  development  no 
European  power  has  more  cause  than 
Austria  to  apprehend  and  deprecate. 
The  French  note,  after  undergoing  at 
Vienna  some  slight  and  unimportant 
alterations,  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  Emperor.  The  text  of  this  note 
has  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  yet  tran- 
spired. But  the  Emperor's  prompt- 
ness was  suspicious.  His  acceptance 
was  contingent  on  the  Porte's  agree- 
ing to  the  note  without  modification, 
and  this  the  Porte  refused  to  do.  For 
a  moment  the  Turkish  government 
was  blamed,  until  it  became  known 
that  the  interpretation  put  by  Russia 
upon  the  Vienna  note,  was  such  as 
would  have  enabled  her  to  act  upon 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the 
convention  proposed  to  the  Sultan  by 
Prince  Menschikoff,  to  the  acceptance 
of  which  she  therefore  considered  it 
virtually  tantamount.  Thus  were  the 
efforts  of  diplomacy  once  more  frus- 
trated, and  the  whole  question  thrown 
completely  open. 

The  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has,  upon 
so  many  occasions,  given  proof,  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  for  the  improvement 
of  his  subjects'  moral  and  physical 
state,  and  the  many  high  qualities 
none  can  deny  him  to  possess,  com- 
mand admiration,  and  augment  our 
regret  that  he  should  have  placed 
himself  in  a  position  from  which  he 
can  extricate  himself  only  by  a  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  and  prestige,  or  by 
plunging  Europe  into  war.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  Turkey  is  not 
a  very  edifying  spectacle  for  Chris- 
tendom. Under  no  circumstances  can 
it  be  a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  Chris- 
tians subjected  to  Mahometan  rule, 
even  though  that  be  exercised  mildly, 
and  a  disposition  shown  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  But,  although  com- 
monly assumed,  it  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  is  in 
favour  of  their  transfer  to  the  Czar. 
Their  dream  is  of  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  their  nationality,  of  an  in- 
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dependent  Byzantine  empire,  a  pro- 
ject often  mooted,  and  as  often  pro- 
nounced theoretical  and  impracticable. 
Failing  to  obtain  that,  they  naturally 
ask  themselves  whether  they  would  be 
better  off  under  Russian  than  under 
Turkish  sway.  A  few  years  ago, 
there  would  have  been  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reply,  but  since  then  tlleir  condi- 
tion has  greatly  improved ;  and  the 
present  alarm  of  the  Porte,  which  has 
already,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
given  birth  to  firman  after  firman, 
conferring  new  privileges  and  im- 
munities upon  its  Christian  subjects — 
will  stimulate  the  Sultan's  govern- 
ment speedily  to  grant  all  those  con- 
cessions that  the  Greeks  may  fairly 
claim,  and  which  their  overwhelming 
numerical  majority,  backed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  France,  must 
secure  their  ultimately  obtaining. 
This  is  not  the  moment,  however,  to 
go  into  these  considerations,  or  into 
that  minute  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  which  at 
another  time  it  may  be  interesting  to 
institute.  The  news  of  the  last  few 
days  have  compressed  the  question, 
for  the  present,  within  much  narrower 
limits.  Whatever  emancipation  there 
may  be  in  store  for  the  Christians  of 
Turkey — whether  in  the  form  of  in- 
dependence or  of  partition  amongst 
Christian  powers — it  must  not  proceed 
from  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  any 
one  potentate.  It  must  be  matter  of 
accord  between  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  and  such  accord  may  be  very 
difficult  to  arrive  at.  If  treaties  are 
to  be  treated  as  waste-paper,  and  in- 
ternational law  set  at  nought,  we  sink 
at  once  into  political  barbarism,  and 
establish,  by  a  most  perilous  pre- 
cedent, the  law  of  the  strongest  to  be 
the  only  one  that  governs  us. 

The  conduct  of  Turkey,  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  unpleasant  affair, 
cannot  in  any  respect  be  justly  blamed. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Shrines,  in  which  she  her- 
self had  no  interest,  she  displayed 
great  patience,  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  conciliate  and  please  both  of  the 
powers  that  claimed — the  one  on  the 
strength  of  treaties,  the  other  by  no 
other  right  than  that  of  its  influence 
and  community  of  faith  with  twelve 
millions  of  Turkish  subjects— to  in- 


terfere in  the  appropriation  of  those 
sacred  relics.  The  charges  of  bad 
faith  and  breach  of  engagement 
brought  against  her  by  Russia  remind 
us  of  those  brought  by  the  wolf  against 
the  sheep  that  drank  at  the  same 
brook.  When  Prince  Menschikoff's 
departure,  and  the  formidable  prepar- 
ations that  Russia  had  been  making 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
compelled  her,  as  a  measure  of  the 
commonest  prudence,  actively  to  arm, 
she  did  it  quietly  and  unostentatiously, 
and  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to 
keep  down  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Asiatics  she  summoned  to  the  defence 
of  her  European  territory.  The  only 
mistake  the  Porte  may  be  thought  to 
have  made  in  the  whole  affair,  is  that 
it  did  not  at  once  accept  the  Vienna 
note.  It  would  then  have  been  in  the 
hands  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
honour  of  the  Four  Powers  who  drew 
it  up,  and  who  certainly  could  not 
have  accepted  the  Czar's  interpreta- 
tion, nor  have  suffered  him  to  act 
upon  it.  Their  conference  was  not 
held  to  compel  Turkey  to  yield  every- 
thing to  Russia,  but  to  pare  down  the 
exorbitance  of  the  latter  power's  de- 
mands. Here,  again,  however,  the 
Sultan's  government  was  not  free  to 
act  as  it  chose.  The  fanaticism  of 
the  Mussulmans  was  fully  roused  ;  and 
a  furious  insurrection,  the  Sultan's 
deposition  and  death,  and  massacres  of 
Christians,  were  perhaps  only  to  be 
averted  by  the  rejection  of  the  note, 
as  they  since  have  been  only  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  This  was  made 
on  the  9th  of  October,  and  much 
speculation  is  already  afloat  as  to  the 
prospects  and  probabilities  of  a  cam- 
paign, which  we  still  trust  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  before  it  has  been 
commenced  by  anything  more  import- 
ant than  outpost  skirmishes.  From, 
its  very  commencement,  this  Eastern 
question  has  abounded  in  curious  and 
contradictory  positions.  Thus  Turkey 
waits  until  October  to  declare  a  war 
which  Russia  has  actually  commenced 
nearly  four  months  previously,  by 
taking  armed  possession  of  a  part  of 
the  Sultan's  territory.  Her  declara- 
tion of  war  is  a  mere  acquiescence  in 
the  attitude  her  adversary  has  already 
imposed  upon  her.  Another  odd  cir- 
cumstance is  that,  asRussiaisnotlikely 
to  cross  the  Danube  at  this  season  of 
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For  seven  years  from  its  date,  they 
are  on  the  strength  of  the  reserve, 
whose  skeleton  is  kept  up,  whose 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
are  paid,  and  which  is  mustered  at 
intervals,  like  our  yeomanry  and  mili- 
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the  year,  but  will  more  probably  con- 
tent herself  with  remaining  quietly  in 
the  principalities,  and  there  establish- 
ing her  influence  and  organising  her 
administration,  the  Turks,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  defensive,  must,  it 


they  wish  to  do  anything,  move  for-     tia,  to  renew  the  habit  of  drill  and 


ward  to  seek  the  invader.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  will  remain 
in  quiet  observation  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  stream,  unless  indeed  the  fana- 
tical ardour  of  the  Moslem  troops 
compels  their  chiefs  to  lead  them 
across  it — certainly  a  hazardous  en- 
terprise at  this  season,  and  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior, 
we  suspect,  in  discipline,  although 
perhaps  neither  in  courage  nor  in 
numbers.  The  line  of  the  Danube  is 
a  long  one,  however,  and,  with  the 
forces  the  Czar  had,  up  to  the  last 
accounts,  in  the  provinces,  it  might 
be  very  difficult  to  prevent  a  Turkish 
corps  d'armee  from  crossing  at  some 
unguarded  spot. 

The  Turkish  army,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  accounts  that  can  be 
obtained,  consists  of  about  150,000 
men,  but  a  fresh  levy  of  a  like  num- 
ber has  just  been  ordered ;  and,  as  far 
as  numbers  go,  Turkey  has  vast  re- 
sources in  her  fierce  Asiatic  popula- 
tion. Independently  of  her  regular 
army,  various  provinces,  which  do  not 
furnish  soldiers  in  peace  time,  are 
bound  to  do  so  when  war  breaks  out. 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Upper  Albania,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  are  amongst  them. 
Egypt  has  already  despatched  her  ten 
thousand.  The  editor  of  the  French 
Journal  de  Constantinople^.  Nogue's, 
affirmed  about  four  months  ago,  in 
his  newspaper,  that  in  a  general  war, 
where  important  objects  were  at  stake, 
the  Sultan,  as  chief  of  the  Mahometan 
faith,  could  rally  round  his  banner  a 
million  of  armed  men,  ardent  in  his 
cause,  and  eager  to  fight.  Before 
taxing  this  estimate  with  exaggera- 
tion, we  must  remember  how  easy  it 
is  to  rouse  the  fanaticism  of  the  Asia- 
tic Turks.  The  auxiliary  contingents 
supplied  by  the  European  and  African 
provinces  enumerated  above,  are  esti- 
mated, by  another  authority,  to  amount 
to  1 '  0,000  men.  The  redif,  or  reserve, 
which  is  what  the  Sultan  has  just 
called  out,  consists  of  soldiers  who, 
having  served  for  the  prescribed  term 
of  six  years,  obtain  their  discharge. 
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discipline.  Thus  this  reserve  forms  a 
second  army,  which  a  very  short  time 
would  render  as  efficient  as  the  first. 
Tartars,  Cossacks  from  the  lakes  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  other  irregulars,  are 
counted  at  about  60,000.  By  adding 
all  these  figures  together  we  arrive  at 
a  total  of  upwards  of  450,000  men. 
We  do  not,  by  the  exhibition  of  these 
formidable  numbers,  mean  to  imply 
a  belief  that  Turkey,  left  to  her  own 
resources,  could  make  head  against 
Russia,  but  all  the  evidence  we  have 
collected  induces  us  to  believe  that 
the  Czar's  armies  would  have  some 
trouble  and  sharp  fighting  before  get- 
ting to  Constantinople. 

A  French  writer,  apparently  mili- 
tary, and  well  acquainted  with  the 
ground,  sketched,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
a  Paris  paper,  the  Univers,  the  various 
routes  the  Russians  might  follow,  sup- 
posing them  across  the  Danube ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  upon  the  map 
the  track  he  assigns  to  the  invaders. 
The  Danube  crossed,  the  Balkan  is 
the  next  obstacle,  and  aifords  excel- 
lent positions  to  a  defensive  army. 
There  are  three  roads  by  which  the 
passage  of  this  mountain  may  be  at- 
tempted, and  all  three  are  parallel  to 
the  west  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
"  whence,"  says  the  writer  quoted, 
"  the  Russian  army  might  be  supplied 
and  supported  by  its  fleet,  if  England 
and  France  did  not  oppose  it.  The 
capture  of  the  port  of  Varna  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  Russia."  Not 
only  advantageous,  but  indispensable. 
The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
extremely  perilous  for  large  sailing 
vessels  (of  which  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
those  waters  is  chiefly  composed), 
owing  to  constant  and  capricious 
changes  in  the  wind,  which  often 
chops  suddenly  round  and  rises  into 
tremendous  hurricanes.  As  refuge 
from  these,  Varna  is  the  only  port  on 
the  Turkish-European  shore  capable 
of  receiving  large  vessels.  But  Varna 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  place;  the 
Turkish  artillery  practice,  thanks  to 
Prussian  instructors,  is  equal  to  any 
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in  Europe ;  and  as  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  Turks— fallen  though 
their  empire  be,  and  extinguished  their 
glory  —  will  fight  when  well  com- 
manded, it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
refer  to  an  account  of  the  last  siege 
of  Varna. 

"  The  important  fortress  of  Varna,  on 
the  Black  Sea,"  (says  M.  Poujoulat,  in  his 
Histoire de Constantinople*)  "capitulated 
on  the  10th  October  1828,  after  a  mur- 
derous siege  of  forty  days'  duration.  The 
Russian  loss  was  very  heavy.  Yussuf 
Pasha,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  went  over,  with  arms  and  baggage, 
to  the  Muscovite  camp.  This  defection, 
purchased,  it  was  said,  by  Russian  gold, 
was  the  signal  of  Varna's  fall.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  that  general  retired  into 
Russia,  where  he  lived  in  disgraceful 
splendour,  although  Mahmoud  II.  had 
confiscated  all  his  possessions  in  Turkey. 
If  Yussuf  Pasha's  conduct  was  that  of  a 
traitor,  that  of  Izzet  Mehemet,  governor 
of  Varna,  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
his  enemies.  Several  times  summoned  to 
surrender,  his  invariable  reply  was,  that 
he  would  never  ask  pardon  of  the  Giaours. 
He  fought  like  a  gallant  soldier  to  the 
very  last.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  pub- 
licly eulogised  his  courage,  and,  unwill- 
ing to  expose  Varna  to  the  horrors  of 
capture  by  assault,  he  proposed  to  him 
to  quit  the  town  with  the  honours  of 
war.  Izzet  Mehemet,  who  had  but  three 
hundred  men  left  with  him,  accepted 
the  offer.  To  recompense  his  brilliant 
behaviour,  Mahmoud  named  him  Grand 
Vizier." 

So  that  it  will  not  do  to  reckon  too 
much  on  the  speedy  capture  of  Varna, 
even  in  the  improbable  case  that  the 
English  and  French  fleets  allowed  the 
Russians  to  come  out  of  Sebastopol. 
Its  possession,  however,  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  invaders'  land  opera- 
tions. Supposing  a  first  battle  to  be 
fought  and  won  by  the  Russians  on 
the  line  of  the  Danube,  the  second,  it 
is  thought  probable,  would  occur  near 
Shumla,  which  is  considered  the  key 
of  the  Balkan,  and  must,  of  course,  be 
taken.  Omar  Pasha,  it  is  said,  has 
considerably  strengthened  its  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  those  of  Rustchuk 
on  the  Danube.  "  Shumla,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Univers,  "  stands  in  a 
basin,  between  two  abrupt  peaks.  A 
stream,  the  Tekie,  deep  sunk  between 


its  banks,  covers  the  place  on  twa 
sides.  But  it  is  approachable  by 
artillery,  especially  by  the  side  of 
Yenibazar  (east  by  north),  where 
there  is  a  level  and  naked  plateau. 
Shumla,  surrounded  by  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  intrenched  camp,  defended  by 
earthen  redoubts  and  deep  ditches. 
Between  Shumla  and  the  Danube, 
most  of  the  villages  are  palisaded. 
Shumla  fallen  and  Pravadi  taken,  the 
Balkan  would  be  open :  the  trenches 
and  abattis  in  the  defiles  could  not 
stop  a  Russian  army." 

Supposing  the  Russians  to  be  uni- 
formly successful  in  their  operations, 
a  first  campaign  would  hardly  take 
them  beyond  Adrianople.  The  coun- 
try between  that  place  and  Constan- 
tinople is  hilly,  sandy,  and  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines,  which  the 
winter  rains  convert  into  water- 
courses. It  would  afford  but  scanty 
supplies,  especially  for  the  cavalry, 
and  if  the  Russian  fleet  was  captured 
or  blockaded,  the  army  might  be  put  to 
great  straits.  The  retreating  Turks 
would,  of  course,  leave  as  little  as  pos- 
sible behind  them,  except,  probably, 
a  few  bands  of  guerillas  and  partisans 
in  the  Balkan,  who  would  be  very 
useful  in  cutting  off  convoys.  The 
artillery  would  have  great  difficulties 
to  surmount  in  a  country  such  as  that, 
where  the  numerous  mountains  and 
ravines  are  as  unfavourable  to  its  pro- 
gress as  they  are  favourable  to  the 
sharpshooters,  who  would  not  fail  to 
hang  upon  and  harass  the  Russian  line 
of  march.  The  possession  of  the  port 
of  Midia,  a  little  south  of  Adrianople, 
would  be  almost  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  the  invading  army.  But,in 
or  off  that  port,  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish flags  would  doubtless  be  waving. 
Admitting,  however,  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  march  were 
overcome,  and  that  the  Russians  were 
in  sight  of  Constantinople,  it  is  no 
light  task  that  would  still  remain  to 
be  performed.  "  Constantinople," 
says  an  authority  already  quoted,  "  is 
covered  by  a  last  line  of  which  the 
Karasu  is  the  chief  defence.  This 
little  river  forms  a  lake  of  fresh  water, 
that  flows  by  a  large  ravine  into  the 
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Sea  of  Marmora.  Eight  leagues  from 
the  city  it  is  traversed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  five  hundred  paces  long.  Be- 
tween the  city  and  this  bridge,  almost 
as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Kara-Burun,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  is  one  mass  of  precipi- 
tous mountains,  on  whose  flank  stands 
Constantinople,  between  the  two  seas. 
Some  of  the  slopes  extend  as  far  as 
the  Bosphorus,  so  that  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  natural  fortifi- 
cations. It  would  be  almost  impreg- 
nable on  the  land  side,  if  artificial  in- 
trenchments  were  added  to  its  natural 
defences  ;  the  old  walls  should  be  re- 
paired, the  large  new  barracks  should 
be  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  bomb- 
proof, and  detached  forts  should  be 
built  on  the  heights,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Liman.  Hitherto  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anything  very  serious  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  fortify  ing  Con- 
stantinople. Amongst  other  things,  we 
doubt  if  sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  hill  of  Multate,  whence  an 
enemy,  once  posted  there,  might  bat- 
ter the  port  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  a  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople  could 
construct,  under  the  direction  of  Eu- 
ropean officers,  the  most  necessary 
intrenchments.  The  Russians  would 
then  have  great  difficulty  in  taking 
the  place.  The  strength  and  the  na- 
tural resources  of  Constantinople  ac- 
count for  the  agony  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  having  lasted  several  centuries. 
Besieged  twenty-four  times,  this  city 
has  but  six  times  been  taken  :  in  the 
last  siege  a  few  thousand  Greeks  de- 
fended it  for  fifty-three  days,  against 
the  250,000  soldiers  of  Mahomet  IL, 
at  a  period  when  the  Turks  were  mas- 
ters of  the  military  art.  "  Constan- 
tinople," the  Duke  of  Ragusa  said, 
"is  the  most  important  position  in 
the  world,  and  the  easiest  to  defend." 
As  to  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus  they  are  too  well 
known,  and  have  been  too  often  enu- 
merated for  it  to  be  necessary  here  to 
recapitulate  them.  Tremendous  and 
•well-served  batteries,  guns  that  vomit 
stone-balls  half  a  ton  in  weight,  strong 
fortifications,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frequent  fogs  and  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  render  access  to  the 
Turkish  capital  by  a  hostile  fleet  a 
very  desperate  undertaking". 


The  ambiguous  and  undecided  atti- 
tude of  Austria  and  Prussia  renders 
it  difficult  to  speculate  on  results  in 
the  case  of  the  war  on  whose  verge 
Europe  apparently  now  totters.  When 
Vienna  conferences  abruptly  termi- 
nated, Olmutz  and  Warsaw  inter- 
views began,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  arguments,  energy, 
and  moral  superiority  of  the  Czar  may 
have  influenced  Prussia's  wavering 
king  and  Austria's  youthful  emperor. 
The  mere  fact  of  these  monarchs  hav- 
ing hesitated  to  take  a  side,  the  neu- 
trality they  from  the  first  attempted, 
the  proposal  of  Austrian  mediation, 
and  the  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the 
Conference,  sufficiently  prove  their 
real  conviction  as  to  what  are  their 
own  interests  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries they  reign  over.  Had  they  had 
a  doubt  they  would  at  once  have  de- 
clared themselves  for  Russia.  But 
the  course  that  common  sense  and 
sound  policy  suggest  to  them,  is  a 
strict  union  with  the  Western  powers, 
than  whom  they  are  certainly  not  less 
interested  in  preventing  that  destruc- 
tion of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope which  must  result  from  Russia's 
obtaining  Constantinople.  What  does 
Russia  care  for  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, save  as  a  step  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  her  one  great  aim,  the 
possession  of  the  Turkish  capital— 
which  is  at  once  the  key  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
passage  between  those  seas?  Con- 
stantinople is  the  one  great  object  on 
which  her  eyes  have  for  more  than  a 
century  been  covetously  fixed.  If  she 
be  allowed  to  stretch  her  power  that 
far  south,  none  will  be  able  to  prevent 
her  afterwards  extending  it  both  east 
and  west.  And  she  will  become  as 
dangerous  a  neighbour  for  Austria  as 
she  at  present  is  for  the  decayed  em- 
pire of  the  Ottomans. 

If  Russia  persists  in  her  aggression, 
which  we  do  not  believe  that  she  will, 
and  if  Austria  and  Prussia  stand  aloof, 
which  we  doubt  their  doing  should 
war  break  out,  the  contest  can  hardly 
be  of  long  duration.  The  part  taken 
in  it  by  France  and  England  will  be 
chiefly  maritime.  The  Black  Sea 
swept  of  Russian  vessels,  all  its  ports 
garrisoned  or  blockaded,  an  Anglo- 
French  army  of  moderate  size  sup- 
porting the  Turks,  and  occupying  Ro- 
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dosti  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  French 
and  English  officers  assisting  the 
Turkish  leaders  with  their  counsels — 
such  are  the  steps  that  will  obviously 
first  be  taken.  But  it  would  be  mad- 
ness on  the  part  of  Russia  to  accept 
the  struggle  unless  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia were  with  her.  In  that  case,  in- 
deed, the  war  would  assume  a  terrible 
and  deplorable  character :  throughout 
Europe  the  democratic  party  would 
raise  its  head;  Hungary  and  Lom- 
bardy  would  be  quickly  in  arms ;  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  be  the  battle- 
fields, and  who  shall  foretell  the  issue 
of  the  strife ! 

For  whatever  evils  may  arise  out 
-of  the  present  critical  conjuncture,  as 
well  as  for  the  prolongation  of  a  state 
of  suspense,  which,  in  many  respects, 
•and  especially  in  a  commercial  point 


of  view,  is  nearly  as  prejudicial  as 
war  itself  could  be,  Europe  is  in- 
debted to  the  weakness  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  to  the  servility  of  his 
supporters  in  the  Cabinet.  If  Russia 
now  gives  way,  she  would  manifestly 
have  done  so  four  months  ago,  had 
England  then  shown  herself  deter- 
mined to  oppose  her  aggressions.  But 
the  political  predilections  and  illegiti- 
mate manoeuvres  of  the  Premier,  and 
the  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  the 
present  Foreign  Secretary,  have  pro- 
longed the  crisis  and  encouraged  Rus- 
sia; and  if  war  occurs,  at  their  door  it 
will  lie — the  sole  compensation  being 
that  they  have  at  last  shown  them- 
selves in  their  true  colours,  and  utterly 
disgusted  the  country  in  whose  govern- 
ment they  haveill-advisedly  been  per- 
mitted to  share. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  $  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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WE  remember  once  observing  two 
common  labourers  earnestly  gazing  at 
the  displayin  a  fruiterer's  shop- window, 
where  nature's  bounties,  of  foreign  and 
of  home  growth,  were  artistically  ar- 
ranged— clustered  grapes  full  of  liquid 
delight,  of  luscious  magnitude  and 
colour,  ready  to  drop,  irresistible 
temptation,  into  the  mouth  —  pine- 
apples, melons,  peaches,  nectarines, 
exuberantly  blushing  from  their  beds 
of  green  leaves — luxuries  of  those  who 
"  fare  sumptuously  every  day."  Ap- 
parently, Aladdin  could  not  have 
stood  in  greater  astonishment,  after  he 
had  descended  the  first  step  of  the 
enchanted  garden,  than  did  these  two 
poor  men.  In  his  ecstasy,  at  length, 
one  said  to  the  other — "  Thomas,  I 
say,  Thomas,  them  be  the  things  I 
suppose  we  be  to  have  in  the  other 
world."  Perhaps  it  was  no  unna- 
tural thought,  and  similar  to  many 
other  material  notions  of  future  bliss. 
To  them  there  was  a  promise  of  en- 
joyment, at  least,  they  could  never 
hope  to  'have  in  this  world.  They  did 
not  moralise  upon  the  possibility  of 
the  organs  of  sense  becoming  dead  to 
these  fascinations  :  they  simply  saw 
— had  a  glimpse  of  things  they  never 
should  taste.  • 

"  Miranturquc  novas  iron  des,  et  non  sua  poraa," 

which  is  a  motto,  by  the  by,  wickedly 
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applied  to  a  Latin  grammar's  frontis- 
piece, in  the  hands  of  schoolboys 
half  a  century  ago,  where  two  sor- 
rowful, whippable  alumni  stood  each 
beside  a  "  tree  of  knowledge, " 
branching  out  quite  above  their  reach, 
rich  with  fruit  that  looked  down  on 
them  like  mocking  eyes.  They  saw 
the  apples,  but  knew  they  should 
taste  but  the  twigs.  The  wonder- 
ment of  these  two  men,  and  their 
simple  notions  of  unreachable  bliss  in 
this  world,  we  stored  in  our  memory 
for  much  and  various  reflection,  and 
are  persuaded  that  there  is  a  deep 
philosophy  in  the  incident.  Let  us, 
then,  let  drop  the  bucket  into  Truth's 
well,  and  see  what  it  will  bring  up. 
We  beg  a  certain  parliamentary  com- 
mittee to  pull  at  the  rope — and  we 
have  the  National  Gallery ;  and  we 
find  ourselves  standing  before  it  like 
the  gaping  wonderers  at  the  fruiterer's 
shop.  If  not  in  the  best  taste,  we 
have  built  up  a  costly  shop -window. 
We  have  admitted  to  display  both 
exotic  and  home-grown  fruit,  some 
very  rare,  and  of  various  price ;  but, 
like  other  fruit,  ours  is  corruptible, 
may  give  gratification  to  the  eye  for 
the  moment  without  hope  of  future. 
When  we  look  again,  we  find  it  gone, 
or  going.  We  say  with  disappoint- 
ment, not  with  the  hope  of  the  bewil- 
dered labourer,  A  National  Gallery 
2u 
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may  be  to  be  had  in  other  worlds, 
but  not  in  this  world  of  ours— Eng- 
land. Fruit  as  rare  may  annually 
supply  the  fruiterers'  shops,  but  the 
fruits  of  a  National  Gallery — its  pic- 
tures— can  seldom  be  raised  from  cor- 
ruption. Every  work  of  genius  is 
unique,  or  the  hand  of  genius  has  not 
touched  it ;  it  is  always  rare ;  if  you 
suffer  it  to  perish,  there  is  that  gone 
which  can  never  be  restored ;  it  is  a 
creation  gone,  as  a  star  vanished  from 
the  heavens ;  a  new  work  of  genius, 
however  good,  great,  or  better,  will 
not  be  like  the  old,  which,  once  gone, 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  But  set- 
ting aside  for  the  moment  this  fact — 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  rare  things 
of  a  National  Gallery,  and  the  loss  to 
be  occasioned  by  negligence  or  igno- 
rance— we  may  yet  ask,  Is  not  a 
National  Gallery  (looking  to  the  as- 
sumed dignity  of  its  title)  one  of  the 
things  we  are  to  have  in  a  world 
which,  in  its  management,  shall  be 
very  unlike  what  ours  is  now? 

It  is  strange  that  this  country,  so 
prone  to  brag  a  little  too  much  of  its 
doings,  should  be  the  last,  having  at 
the  same  time  the  largest,  the  readiest 
means,  to  obtain  to  itself  a  National 
Gallery.  It  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  that,  when  sensible  of 
this  important  omission,  England 
would  have  set  about  remedying  the 
defect  in  earnest.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  beginning,  like  the 
country's  boast  and  real  importance, 
would  have  been  something  great — 
some  sure  foundation  not  to  be  shaken, 
that  nothing  little  should  grow  out  of. 
There  might  have  been  an  ambition, 
a  rivalry,  and  a  strenuous  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  a  sense 
of  shame  that  we  should,  in  respect  of 
treasures  of  art,  be  in  an  inferiority  to 
other  states  of  far  less  wealth  and 
consequence. 

Not  so,  however ;  our  Government 
have  never  heartily  set  their  hands  to 
the  task.  There  has  been  a  coldness 
in  all  parliamentary  debates  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  too  niggardly  doling  out 
of  paltry  sums,  and  huxtering  scru- 
tinies of  value  to  be  received.  We 
remember  the  speech  of  an  influential 
member  of  the  Go  vernmeut,which  went 
to  this,  that  works  of  art  were  best  in 
private  collections,  and  should  be  left 
for  private  wealth  to  accumulate. 
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With  such  indifference  in  our  Go- 
vernments, in  our  Parliaments,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if,  in  examin- 
ation of  the  origin  and  setting  up  of  a 
National  Gallery,  we  find  all  the  pro- 
ceedings loose — no  definite  laws,  rules, 
or  well-described  and  prescribed  autho- 
rities. The  first  move  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Angerstein  collection  (in 
which  was  that  truly  noble  picture, 
"  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  by  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo),  negotiated  by  the 
Treasury,  and  confirmed  by  a  vote  of 
Parliament  in  1823. 

In  a  paper  in  this  Magazine,  in 
August  1836,  thirteen  years  after  this 
commencement  of  a  gallery,  we  ex- 
pressed our  disappointment  at  the 
little  that  had  been  done.  We  believe 
the  collection  then  did  not  consist  of 
much  more  than  a  hundred  pictures, 
and  many  of  them  of  little  value.  The 
following  year,  November  1837,  we 
again  lamented  the  slow  progress 
made  by  the  Trustees,  yet  congratu- 
lating them  upon  having  at  length 
determined  on  a  purchase,  three 
pictures — a  Salvator  Rosa,  a  Murillo, 
and  a  Rubens — having  been  added  to 
the  collection. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Parliament  resolved  to  have  a 
National  Gallery ;  and  we  ask  what 
is  it  in  comparison  with  the  galleries 
of  other  countries,  and  how  has  it 
been,  and  how  is  it  still  managed  ?  If 
the  same  zeal  which  has  made  our 
British  Museum — not  many  years  ago 
inferior  to  most — far  more  important 
than  any,  had  been  exercised  in  pro- 
curing works  for  the  Gallery,  and  in 
providing  for  its  proper  management, 
we  should  not  have  needed  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  the  last  of  which  has 
now  made  its  report.  The  exact  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  has  been  founded 
remains  unpublished.  This  report, 
with  what  we  can  learn  of  the  evi- 
dence, will  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent comments. 

It  may,  however,  be  well,  in  the 
first  place,  to  refer  to  former  parlia- 
mentary committees.  There  were 
two— in  1835  and  1836,  and  others 
subsequently.  The  first  of  these  offers 
simply  evidence ;  from  the  latter, 
fresh  evidence  and  a  report,  with 
reference  also  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  committee.  This  report 
fully  confirms  our  charge  of  the  indiffer- 
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ence  of  Governments  with  regard  to 
the  Fine  Arts.  It  says,  u  That  from 
the  higher  branches  of  poetical  design 
down  to  the  lowest  connection  be- 
tween design  and  manufactures,  the 
arts  have  received  little  encourage- 
ment in  this  country."  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  public  instruction, 
and  free  open  public  galleries.  Upon 
this  point  we  shall,  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  make  some  remarks.  By 
that  report,  the  committee  strongly 
doubt  the  capacity  of  persons  ap- 
pointed to  make  purchases  for  the 
National  Gallery,  as  chosen  more  on 
account  of  their  rank  than  for  their 
taste,  knowledge,  or  ability.  Although 
these  committees  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  hampered  by  having  in 
reality  two  subjects  to  consider  at  once, 
whose  connection  is  but  slight — having 
to  take  simultaneously  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  arts  with  reference  to  manufac- 
tures— they  seem  to  be  fully  awake  to 
attaching  the  utmost  dignity  to  art 
itself.  They  thus  terminate  the  re- 
port :  u  It  will  give  your  committee 
the  sincerest  gratification  if  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  (in  which  they  have 
been  liberally  assisted  by  the  artists 
of  this  country)  tends  in  any  degree  to 
raise  the  character  of  a  profession 
which  is  said  to  stand  much  higher 
among  foreign  nations  than  our  own ; 
to  infuse,  even  remotely,  into  an  in- 
dustrious and  enterprising  people,  a 
love  of  art,  and  to  teach  them  to  re- 
spect and  reverence  the  name  of  artist." 
This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 
for  it  leaves  the  application  of  the 
term  artist  to  an  arbitrary  adoption. 

The  committees  were  not  favour- 
able to  the  Royal  Academy  as  consti- 
tuted, and  claim  the  whole  new 
National  Gallery,  and  the  right  to 
eject  the  Academicians  at  any  moment. 
But  we  must  here  take  into  the  account 
the  so-called  liberal  and  reforming 
fever  of  the  times,  which  may  have 
had  no  small  influence  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  the  committees.  We  parti- 
cularly notice  this  feeling,  because  we 
see  it  still  existing,  strongly  manifest- 
ed in  the  original  draught,  as  drawn  up 
by  the  able  chairman,  Colonel  Mure, 
but  wonderfully  diluted  and  mitigated 
in  the  Report  as  adopted.  This  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  the  preva- 
lent desire  of  removing  the  National 
Gallery  from  its  present  location  in 
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Trafalgar  Square,  which,  for  the  time 
at  least,  would  leave  the  Academy  un- 
disturbed. 

But  it  was  a  poor  conception  of  a 
National  Gallery,  and  formed  with- 
out any  comprehensive  or  prospective 
view,  to  deliver  over  one  half  the 
building  to  another  purpose,  and  to 
other  management  —  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  not  worthy  such  a 
country  as  this.  The  answers  to  ques- 
tions in  the  evidence  clearly  show  that 
the  whole  scheme  was  an  ill- digested 
plan — that  the  real  requisites  of  a 
Gallery  were  not  considered,  and  no 
reference  made  even  to  the  dimensions 
of  public  Avorks  of  art,  that  might  be 
fit  and  proper  (and  so  acknowledged 
by  those  whose  business  it  was  to  have 
made  the  reference)  to  be  placed  in  a 
National  Gallery.  The  whole  build- 
ing was  from  beginning  to  end  a  mis- 
take. We  trust  that  the  new  Gallery, 
wherever  it  may  be  built,  will  be  well 
considered  beforehand,  with  the  view, 
not  to  adapt  the  works  of  art  to  an 
architectural  design,  but  the  architec- 
ture to  the  works  of  art.  Without  pre- 
tending to  architectural  knowledge, 
we  will,  before  AVC  conclude  our  re- 
marks, offer  some  suggestions  upon 
the  subject.  If  any  doubt  the  care- 
lessness with  which  important  works 
are  determined,  we  would  refer  them 
to  the  evidence  before  the  committee 
of  1836 — to  the  questions  put  to  and 
replies  given  by  Mr  Seguier  and  Mr 
Wilkins,  We  must  therefore  perfectly 
agree  with  the  feeling  of  that  commit- 
tee on  the  appointment  of  persons  to 
the  management  of  a  National  Gal- 
lery, chosen,  not  on  account  of  their 
taste,  knowledge,  and  general  capa- 
bility, but  on  account  of  their  rank. 
The  zeal  of  such  persons  might  easily 
be  calculated  upon.  They  did  ul- 
timately just  what  such  persons  would 
be  likely  to  do — assumed  to  themselves 
the  whole  nominal  power,  without 
directing  anything  ;  and,  in  fact,  left 
the  management  in  all  its  detail,  whe- 
ther of  great  or  minor  importance,  to 
haphazard  —  to  scarcely  responsible 
subordinates,  who  did  pretty  much 
what  they  pleased.  And  here  we  pro- 
perly come  to  the  present  "  Report," 
which  might  well  be  considered  as  a 
report  ab  initio,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  recommendations  of 
former  committees  have  been  carried 
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into  effect.  Somehow  or  other,  the 
Arts  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the 
public  attention.  We  cannot  say  now 
that  they  meet  with  no  encourage- 
ment: that  encouragement,  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  it,  is  chiefly  discern- 
able  in  the  higher  estimation  of  modern 
art.  Doubtless,  also,  there  is  a  better 
appreciation  of  older  art — a  desire  to 
possess  a  real  National  Gallery — and, 
late  as  it  is,  to  acquire  pictures  which 
might  have  been  purchased  during 
these  thirty  years  of  neglect  at  prices 
infinitely  below  their  present  value. 
Having,  during  that  period,  been  not 
unacquainted  with  the  picture  world, 
or,  to  use  a  more  vulgar  term,  the 
picture  market,  we  have  continually 
lamented  the  neglect  of  the  public 
purveyors,  having  seen  many  works 
pass  into  private  hands,  and  some 
purchased  for  collectors  abroad,  which 
ought  to  have  been  upon  the  walls  of 
our  National  Gallery.  The  purveyors 
have  ever  seemed,  as  it  was  likely 
they  should,  to  have  no  reliance  upon 
their  own  taste  and  knowledge — hence 
an  absurd  safety-principle  was  estab- 
lished, of  purchasing  by  pedigree. 
The  principle  of  a  racing  calendar  has 
been  brought  to  the  art,  and,  indeed, 
with  an  improvement  upon  that  of  the 
race-course  ;  for  the  pure  originality 
of  a  picture  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  noble  hands  through  which  a 
picture  has  passed;  and  there  is  gene- 
rally a  proportionate  advance  upon 
every  sum  once  known  to  have  been 
given  (or  believed  to  have  been  given) 
by  collectors  of  name. 

With  regard  to  a  national  collec- 
tion, it  is  not  probable  that  a  due 
courage  will  be  exercised,  and  a  due 
responsibility  undertaken,  until  the 
nature  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
trustship  be  changed,  and  our  Parlia- 
ments shall  have  less  excuse  for  too 
close  a  scrutiny,  and  too  niggardly 
payments.  The  present  Report  is 
very  much  against  the  present  trustee 
system ;  and  though,  with  inconsistency 
enough,  it  would  strain  a  compliment 
to  the  Trustees,  and  throw  all  blame 
upon  a  system — a  term  that  really  can 
mean  nothing  but  the  Trustees,  for 
they  are  the  system — and  though  a 
reluctance  is  felt  to  set  aside  the 
Trustees  altogether,  yet  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  "  salaried  director 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury 


for  a  definite  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  may  be  reappointed  ;  "  "  that  the 
office  of  keeper  should  be  abolished." 
Former  committees  have  recommend- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  u  Minister 
of  the  Fine  Arts ; "  "  that  a  fixed  sum 
should  be  annually  proposed  to  Par- 
liament for  the  purchase  of  pictures, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Trustees." 

We  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion 
that  great  and  single  responsibility 
does  great  things,  divided  responsibility 
nothing.     We  ventured,  in  an  article 
in  Maga  of  November  1841,  strongly 
to    recommend    this    single   respon- 
sibility.    "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  we  should  prefer  in  all   cases 
where  decision  is  requisite,  and  where 
responsibility  creates  at  once  caution 
and  energy,  that  the  matter,  whatever 
it  be,  should  rather  be  trusted  to  one 
than  many.     It  is  better  that  one 
should  seek  advice  and  look  about 
for  information,   than   a  commission 
formed  of  many :  there  is  in  this  case 
a  }ielding  to  one,  and  a  yielding  to 
another,  a  giving  way  and  a  drawing 
tight,  that  makes  the  result  a  weak 
and  often  a  mutilated  undertaking.  It 
is  said  of  Lord  Clive  that  he  never 
called  a  council  of  wai:  but  once,  and 
then  he  acted  contrary  to  it.     Great 
things  must  be  done  by  one  head; 
and  this    rule   should   be   extended 
by  the  one  to  another  one— by  the 
appointed  Minister  to   the  selected 
painter.     In  taste  and  art,  councils 
doubt — and  to  doubt  is  to  condemn  ; 
and  where  responsibility  is  divided, 
there  is  less  care  to  insure  success. 
Els  6a.(Ti\fvs  els  KOipavos  ecrco." 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Director  or  Min- 
ister of  Fine  Arts,  or,  whatever  be  the 
title,  a  responsible  head,  we  cannot 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Com- 
mission that  the  present  trustee  sys- 
tem should  be  retained.  What  have 
the  Trustees,  not  chosen  for  their  ca- 
pability, done?  Either  they  have 
helped  each  other  to  do  nothing,  or 
stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  would 
act.  Pleased  with  the  nominal  hon- 
our, they  have  in  fact  left  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  to  the  mercy  of,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Report, "  an  empirical  pro- 
cess." We  have  a  proof  in  this  Report 
itself  of  the  weakening  effect  of  the 
m  any  in  a  council  (and  even  such  a  coun- 
cil or  commission  is  likely  to  be  better 
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than  Trustees)  ;  for  the  more  truth- 
telling  Report,  as  drawn  up  fresh  from 
the  evidence  of  the  vigorous  and  able 
pen  of  Colonel  Mure,  comes  from  the 
Commission  itself  sadly  diluted.  For 
strong  reprehension  of  the  Trustees, 
the  truth  is  sugared  over  with  com- 
pliments— yet  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  member  of  the  Commission  who 
would  not,  as  an  individual,  subscribe 
to  the  Report  as  originally  drawn  up. 
As  it  is,  however,  it  is  not  the  chair- 
man's— it  is  a  much  weaker  thing 
than  that  of  his  making;  and  the 
commissioners  stand  to  it,  as  parish 
beadles  do  to  unclaimed  parish  off- 
spring, with  an  ashamed  indifference; 
not  one  would  stand  sponsor  in  his 
own  name.  What  should  a  com- 
mittee have  done  who  had  shown 
clearly  that  all  the  mischief  that  has 
befallen  the  National  Gallery  arose 
from  the  utter  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence of  the  Trustees — after  they  had 
proved  that  there  was  no  method,  no 
real  management,  no  regular  minutes 
of  proceedings — what  should  they 
have  done  but  recommend  that  the 
Trusteeship  should  be  abolished  ?  Is 
the  reader  prepared  for  the  "  thank 
you  for  nothing  "  result  ?  Would  the 
reader  expect  flattering  expressions 
of  obligation  for  thus  leaving  all 
things  confounded?  that,  by  a  verbiage 
of  no  meaning,  they  should  palliate 
misdoings  or  neglect  of  doings  by 
changing  the  system,  and  not  those 
who  made  the  system — if  there  be 
anything  in  the  whole  concern  which 
would  deserve  the  name  of  system  at 
all?  Here  we  have  the  complimentary 
vagary  :  "  They  are  sensible  of  the 
obligation  under  which  the  public 
lies  to  the  Trustees  for  their  disinter- 
ested services.  The  system  itself" 
(which  was  the  absence  of  all  system) 
u  when  first  instituted,  also  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  comparatively  free 
from  the  more  serious  objections  to 
which  it  has  since  become  liable,  but 
to  have  been  calculated  in  many  re- 
spects to  promote  the  objects  which 
the  founders  had  in  view."  We  do 
not  believe  the  public  are  at  all  sen- 
sible of  this  obligation.  One  would 
think  it  a  rule  of  modern  society  that 
strong  truths  should  never  go  abroad 
without  the  covering  of  a  compliment, 
to  praise  each  other  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. To  a  plain  man's  view,  who 


has  not  kissed  hands  at  the  court  of 
Prince  Humbug,  and  who  supposes 
words  to  mean  what  words  say,  there 
is  a  contradiction  that  confuses,  nulli- 
fies, and  stultifies  everything.  We 
cannot,  nor  do  we  think  the  general 
reader  will  be  ready  to  thank  the 
Trustees  for  that  state  of  things  which 
is  constantly  calling  for  commissions, 
and  leaves  our  National  Gallery  just 
what  it  ought  not  to  be.  We  agree 
with  quaint  old  Fuller,  u  He  that  will 
give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg,  in  thanks 
for  a  favour  he  never  received,  de- 
serveth  rather  to  be  blamed  for  want 
of  wit,  than  to  be  praised  for  a  store 
of  manners." 

This  art  of  complimentary  mysti- 
cism is  here  well  exemplified.  After 
this  sense  of  obligation  to  the  disin- 
terested Trustees,  the  infant  public, 
which  means  nobody,  is  told  — "  In 
the  infancy  of  the  collection,  while 
public  opinion  in  matters  of  fine  art 
was  also  comparatively  in  its  infancy, 
and  few  or  no  definite  ideas  yet 
existed  as  to  the  formation,  the  exten- 
sion, or  the  maintenance  of  a  national 
collection  of  paintings,  there  could 
hardly  have  been  a  more  satisfactory 
mode  of  insuring  the  safety  of  public 
property  of  so  peculiarly  delicate  a  na- 
ture, than  the  appointment  of  a  body  of 
public- spirited  gentlemen  to  superin- 
tend and  control  its  management.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  functions  of  the 
Trustees  were  limited  to  such  control, 
the  management  was  open  to  no  se- 
rious objection :  their  high  personal 
qualifications  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  confirm  or  extend  the  defects 
of  the  system.  The  confidence  which 
each  felt,  or  was  entitled  to  feel,  in 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  his  col- 
leagues, might  naturally  tend  to  lessen 
his  own  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility." Public  opinion  must  really 
be  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  supposed 
so  to  be,  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
could  beg  them  to  unriddle  this  piece 
of  contradictory  nonsense.  The  man- 
agement, which  was  no  management, 
was  open  to  as  serious  objection,  yet 
to  so  great  an  objection  as  "  to  con- 
firm and  extend  the  defects  of  the 
system" 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  properly 
qualified  director  is  not  surely  very 
appalling.  What  is  wanted  and  really 
sought  is  generally  found.  The  com- 
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mittee  very  fairly  describe  the  re- 
quirements :  "  The  most  important 
duty  attached  to  the  management,  in 
whatever  mode  it  may  be  constituted, 
and  the  one  involving  the  greatest 
amount  of  responsibility,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  that  of  picture 
purchasing.  The  qualifications  of  a  di- 
rector, whose  duty  it  will  be  to  recom- 
mend pictures  for  purchase,  should 
comprise  not  only  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  styles  of  the  various  mas- 
ters and  schools  of  art,  and  of  the  value, 
both  intrinsic  and  commercial,  of  their 
works,  but  also  an  enlightened  taste 
in  appreciating  their  several  merits, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  partiality  for 
particular  schools,  epochs,  or  authors. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  ser- 
vices of  a  person  so  qualified,  and  one 
in  whose  judgment  and  discretion  the 
Trustees  should  be  enabled  to  place 
full  confidence,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Director  should  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  at  least  five 
years,  and  should  receive  a  salary  of 
not  less  than  £1000  a-year."  To  find 
one  who  does  not  prefer  one  school  to 
another,  would  be  surely  to  find  one 
without  judgment,  unless  all  schools 
are  equally  good.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  wise  to  limit  the  period  of  the 
director's,  we  should  not  care  if  it 
were  dictator's  government.  Age  and 
infirmity  may  demand  some  limit,  but 
we  hope  the  arrangement  would  be 
so  made  as  to  secure  the  Director 
from  any  capricious  removal,  and, 
above  all,  from  party  appointment. 
The  Director  should  feel  himself  in  a 
position  to  look  forward  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  service  of  the  Gallery. 
Short-period  men  are  good  for  little, 
whether  they  be  statesmen  or  direc- 
tors of  galleries.  Burke  said  of  such, 
that  we  treat  them  as  we  do  chimney- 
sweepers— as  soon  as  they  have  learnt 
their  business,  they  are  too  old  to 
practise  it.  We  do  not  see  why  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that,  at 
the  period  of  setting  up  our  National 
Gallery,  the  public  were  in  such  a 
state  of  "  infancy,"  or  that  they  had 
no  definite  ideas,  as  to  have  placed 
the  management  in  such  bad  hands. 
Why  was  the  late  Mr  William  Seguier 
appointed  keeper?  We  have  seen 
what  qualifications  the  present  com- 
mittee think  requisite.  In  truth,  we 
believe,  to  the  day  of  his  death  Mr 


William  Seguier  had  the  entire  direc- 
tion. What,  then,  were  his  qualifica- 
tions ?  Was  he  a  sufficient  judge  of  pic- 
tures, which,  as  one  of  the  requisites, 
he  should  have  been  ?  No  one  doubts 
that  Italian  works  of  art  are  the  most 
important  and  best  for  a  national 
gallery.  To  know  Italian  art  suffi- 
ciently for  such  an  office,  would  surely 
necessitate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  collections  in  Italy,  and 
especially  those  important  works  which 
can  never  be  removed  from  that  coun- 
try. If  so,  why  was  Mr  Seguier  made 
keeper,  for  he  never  visited  Italy,  nor 
had  he  been  at  Munich?  His  report 
of  himself,  as  given  before  the  com- 
mittee of  1837,  is,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  galleries  of  Flan- 
ders, Holland,  and  France.  He  pass- 
ed judgment  on  Claude,  "  The  Mill," 
but  never  saw  that  in  the  Doria  Pal- 
ace. If  one  who  had  to  purchase  for 
the  nation  should  have  gone  any- 
where, it  should  have  been  to  Munich 
and  Italy.  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
France  were  his  limits.  He  consider- 
ed the  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  an  original,  which  few 
judges  do,  but  confessed  he  knew  no- 
thing of  that  painter's  works  in  Flo- 
rence. We  had  a  grand  specimen  of 
that  master  in  this  country,  mention- 
ed by  Vasari  and  Lanzi.  It  was  al- 
lowed to  depart,  and  was  purchased 
by  Dr  Waagen  in  1836  at  Paris,  for 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  He  (Mr  Se- 
guier) purchased  the  damaged  "  Holy 
Family,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
which,  if  perfect,  was  little  better  than 
a  burlesque  upon  "  Holy  Families." 
Though  we  do  not  think  Mr  Seguier 
very  fortunate  in  the  purchases  he 
made,  he  was  unfortunate  in  his  omis- 
sions to  purchase ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  to  his  care  of  the  pictures 
is  owing  all  the  mischief  which  the 
late  cleanings  have  effected.  The 
gallery- varnish  has  been  too  long  in 
use.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  pictures  than  a  varnish  of  boiled 
oil  and  mastic ;  we  have  often  pro- 
tested in  this  Magazine  against  its 
use,  and  again  so  recently  as  last  July. 
We  know  not  if  our  exposure  of  it 
has  been  in  any  way  the  means  of  its 
being  now  forbidden.  It  is  said  Mr 
William  Seguier  was  averse  to  clean- 
ing pictures.  His  boiled  oil  and  mas- 
tic has  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
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to  clean  them  without  injury.  We 
could  point  out  many  pictures  in  the 
Gallery  now  in  a  sad  state  from  this 
cause  alone.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  should  say  that, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  keeper- 
ship,  he  found  the  pictures  in  a  bad 
state. 

We  rejoice  that  the  present  com- 
mittee are  alive  to  the  mischief,  and 
recommend  rules — to  be  observed  be- 
fore any  picture  is  cleaned — which  are 
very  judicious.  Picture- cleaners  are 
not  chemists,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
to  know  the  nature  of  their  own  nos- 
trums, and  their  chemical  effects  on 
pigments.  All  pictures  should  not  be 
under  the  same  process,  for  they  are 
differently  painted.  It  is  probable 
that  most  old  masters  used  a  vehicle 
more  or  less  mixed  with  varnish  :  we 
say  probable,  because  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  has  investigated  the  subject  in 
his  work  on  u  The  Materials,"  and 
has  come  to  that  conclusion.  At  the 
same  time,  the  real  vehicle,  the  in- 
vention of  Van  Eyck,  may  be  yet  a 
gucestio  vexata.  .Now,  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  made  by  Mr  Fara- 
day, at  the  request  of  the  committee, 
that  any  admixture  of  varnish  with 
oil  renders  spirits  of  wine  of  danger- 
ous application.  Yet  it  appears  that 
spirits  of  wine,  pure,  is  the  common 
solvent  in  use — and  has  been  in  use 
in  the  National  Gallery.  De  Burtin, 
a  very  experienced  authority,  in  his 
treatise  on  pictures,  says  that  by  spi- 
rits of  wine  old  pictures  are  not 
touched.  He  says,  indeed,  that  false 
signatures  are  tested  with  spirits  of 
wine,  by  which  they  are  removed. 
There  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  chemical 
appointment;  for  nostrums  used  in 
ignorance  may,  in  a  short  time,  de- 
stroy the  finest  works.  Not  only,  as 
the  committee  say,  are  contradictory 
opinions  given  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  alcohol  upon  paint,  but  also 
as  to  the  effect  of  water.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  the  mischief  which  may  be 
done  by  water  is  not  wholly  stated  by 
the  Report.  It  may  certainly  get  under 
cracks,  and  therefore  blister  the  paint ; 
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and  if  it  be  admitted  that  "  some 
painters  occasionally  used  water-  col- 
ours in  finishing  their  pictures,  and 
consequently  any  crack  in  the  varnish 
would  here  render  water  destructive," 
undoubtedly  water  is  dangerous, — but 
there  is  another  reason  overlooked. 
Painters  may  have  finished  their  pic- 
tures with  water-colours,  though  gene- 
rally, unless  they  have  some  peculiar 
process,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
do  so,  and  for  the  most  part  unneces- 
sary ;  but  that  they  often  began  their 
pictures  in  water-colour,  or  at  least 
with  a  mixture  of  water  with  their 
oil,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  espe- 
cially the  Venetian  school.  It  is  most 
perceptible  in  the  works  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese.* The  effect  of  the  water  is  to 
separate  minutely  the  particles  of  pig- 
ments, and  thus  by  breaking  them  to 
give  brilliancy,  which  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  after-glazings.  Of  course, 
if  the  practice  of  taking  off  all  the 
glazings  on  pictures  of  the  Venetian 
school  were  resorted  to,  water  would 
be  destructive  to  them.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  Italian  painters  in 
general,  both  in  landscape  and  figures, 
occasionally,  especially  in  skies,  com- 
menced with  some  such  vehicle  as  in- 
cluded water.  There  appears  to  be 
the  greatest  ignorance — or  knowledge 
slurred  over,  kept  back,  and  rendered 
ambiguous  by  the  terms  used  by  the 
witnesses — with  regard  to  this  glaz- 
ing. It  really  does  seem  to  be  an 
astonishingly  daring  assertion,  that  of 
Mr  Uwins  the  keeper,  that  there  were 
no  glazings  to  clean  off,  and  that 
"  glazing  is  an  English  invention — a 
modern  quackery,  wholly  unknown  to 
the  ancient  schools."  Mr  Newenhuys 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  remark 
upon  this  singular  ignorance,  or  wil- 
ful perversion.  u  Why,  the  man  can 
know  nothing  about  the  matter  who 
talks  such  nonsense."  The  ancients, 
indeed,  not  glaze !  Why,  it  is  known 
that  Titian  worked  up  his  pictures  by 
repeated  glazes,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  length  of  time  before  they  were 
perfected.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  put  them  by  to  harden,  and  then 


*  That  great  and  wondrous  picture  by  this  master  in  the  Louvre  was  said  to  be 
in  such  a  state  as  not  to  be  removable  to  Venice  at  the  time  of  the  general  restoration 
—it  was  shown,  or  pretended  to  be  shown,  that  the  paint  dropped  off  on  touching  it. 
It  may  have  been  from  the  little  oil  in  the  under-painting,  yet  we  suspect  that  which 
came  off  had  but  immediately  before  been  put  on. 
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re- glazed.  De  Burtin  tells  an  anec- 
dote of  Titian,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  used  to  daub  his  best  works 
anew  with  red  paint,  because  he 
thought  their  colour  too  feeble.  "  But 
happily  his  pupils  had  the  address  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  his  foolish- 
ness, by  mixing  up  his  colours  with 
water  only,  or  with  an  oil  that  was  not 
of  a  drying  nature."  If  the  anecdote 
be  upon  good  authority,  it  not  only 
proves  the  glazing  —  a  proof  quite 
superfluous — but  it  proves  that  there 
must  have  been  some  other  mix- 
ture with  the  water,  or  he  could  not 
have  used  it  with  his  oil;  and  he 
could  not  have  used  it  without  oil,  or 
it  would  have  dried  and  dropped  off 
during  his  working,  and  he  must  have 
detected  the  fraud. 

One  thing  is  very  observable,  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy  to  utter  a  word  which 
may  seem  to  cast  blame  on  one  of 
their  members.  They  evidently  would 
screen  the  keeper,  an  Academician,  if 
they  can  do  so,  by  the  use  of  ambigu- 
ous terms,  or  by  altogether  on  some 
pretended— for  we  cannot  think  it  real 
— ignorance,  avoiding  the  giving  evi- 
dence upon  the  queries  put  to  them. 
Even  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  speaks  of 
glazing  ambiguously,  evidently  leav- 
ing a  doubt  whether  he  might  not  al- 
together mean  the  varnishings,  when 
he  says  he  would  not  hesitate  to  clean 
a  picture,  and  u  to  strip  off  the  whole 
of  its  glazings."  Sir  Charles  must 
have  meant  coats  of  varnish,  for  he  is 
too  experienced  a  master  in  his  pro- 
fession not  to  know  that  the  multiplied 
glazings  may  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  a  picture ;  and  that  glazings 
are  not  a  mere  stain  of  "  dirt,"  or  of 
any  one  colour  cast  over  a  picture 
when  finished,  but  a  practice  that 
may — nay,  we  know  did — accompany 
the  painter  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  his  work.  Nor  is  glazing  con- 
fined to  perfectly  transparent  colour, 
it  was  in  a  great  part  semi-transparent 
— even  with  white  ;  and  we  think  this 
semi-transparent  glazing  was  the  me- 
thod of  Claude  throughout,  and  that  he 
not  only  toned,  but  actually  made  out 
the  parts  with  it ;  and  it  is  the  removal 
of  these  glazing-makings  out  of  the 
forms  which  has  ruined  the  water  in 
the  Claude  in  the  Gallery,  as  regards 
which  it  is  gently  said  Mr  Seguier, 


brother  to  the  first  appointed  keeper, 
"  went  too  far."  Certainly  artists  may 
justify  such  ambiguous  evidence  by  a 
denial  of  a  meaning  to  a  term,  and 
say,  "  The  glazing  we  allude  to  is 
scumbling."  Some  may  so  call  it,  but 
the  thing  is  really  a  glaze,  and  it  is  by 
such  a  process  a  picture  is  made  bril- 
liant. 

The  tenderness  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians is  excessive.  That  ad- 
mirable painter,  Mr  Stanfield,  has 
the  simplicity  to  confess  an  astonish- 
ing indifference  for,  and  ignorance 
about,  old  masters.  "  I  cannot  say 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  pictures 
in  the  National  Gallery  ;  my  experi- 
ence of  old  pictures  is  very  slight." 
44 1  have  not  the  information  that  I 
know  many  belonging  to  the  Academy 
have."  "  I  have  not  so  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  characteristics 
and  methods  of  painting."  Sir  E. 
Landseer  remembers  what  Nelson  did 
when  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  The 
Morning  Post  observes :  "  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  allude  to  Sir  E.  Land- 
seer's  evidence.  It  aimed  at  being 
very  witty,  but  missed  its  aim  ;  and 
in  regard  to  any  information  afforded 
to  the  committee,  was  utterly  incon- 
clusive and  worthless.  By  the  by,  we 
are  sorry  to  hear  Sir  Edwin's  sight  is 
impaired.  He  remarked  that,  being 
in  the  Gallery,  and  holding  up  his 
hand  in  the  sun,  he  could  not  see  it." 
But  Mr  Solomon  Hart,  R.  A.,  as  Solo- 
mon should,  has  a  very  lively  remem- 
brance of  the  complexion  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba — that  is,  that  which  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  had  years  ago.  His  opinion 
is  therefore  the  more  candid,  as  be- 
ing accompanied  with  a  little  vexa- 
tion. "  I  remember  that  there  was 
certainly  a  very  different  complexion 
to  the  *  Sheba'  years  ago.  The  best 
mode  on  which  I  can  satisfy  m}rself 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  removal  of  the 
surface  which  I  formerly  so  much  ad- 
mired, is  by  comparing  It  with  the 
St  Ursula.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
best  test  I  can  have.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  on  looking  at  the  two  pic- 
tures, there  was  a  correspondence  in 
the  tones,  whereas  now  I  see  a  great 
discrepancy.  One  has  the  quality  of 
Claude,  and  the  other  reminds  me  of 
the  Vernet  skies.  It  reminds  me 
more  of  the  detached  tints  which  are 
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seen  in  Vernet's  paintings,  instead  of 
that  gradation  of  colour  which  distin- 
guishes the  paintings  of  Claude." 

The  poor  Queen  of  Sheba,  it  seems, 
will  never  recover  the  damage  done 
to  her  "complexion"  and  general 
beauty, — with  all  her  paint  rubbed 
off,  will  never  be  fit  to  appear  before 
any  Solomon  again  ;  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly no  Solomon  who  would  be  taken 
in  by  a  false  complexion,  either  of 
Time's  "dirt,"  or  the  tonings  of  Messrs 
Seguier  and  Brown.  But  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that,  by  a  kind  miracle, 
St  Ursula  has  escaped  with  her  eleven 
thousand  virgins  from  the  hands  of 
the  inexorable  Seguier,  who  declares 
he  would  have  used  her  and  them  in 
the  same  way. 

What  are  we  to  think  when  we 
hear  men  who  do  know,  or  ought  to 
know  better,  confound  glazing  with 
varnishing,  as  if  one  and  the  same 
thing;  when  they  talk  of  time,  usually 
thought  the  destroyer,  being  a  re- 
storer, and  putting  on  colour,  or  that 
u  dirt"  and  colour  are  the  same  ;  and 
to  put  the  best  construction  on  it, 
as  if  a  general  tone  to  be  given  by  a 
glazing  or  varnishing  could  restore 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  tones, 
and  contrasts  of  tone  with  tone,  the 
very  master- workings  of  the  painter's 
thoughtful  genius  ?  Now,  let  us  see 
what  injuries  are  to  be  extracted  from 
the  tender  mercies  of  picture-cleaners 
unrestrained,  or  even  of  keepers, 
whether  they  think  glazing  a  modern 
quackery,  or  are  believers  in  the  new 
toning.  De  Burtin,  having  denounced 
the  mixture  of  oil  in  varnishes,  speaks 
of  a  disgusting  practice  common  in 
Italy  of  rubbing  pictures  "  with  fat 
or  lard,  or  other  animal  grease.  .  .  . 
So  destructive  a  practice  comes  in 
process  of  time  to  rot  the  picture, 
so  that  it  will  not  hold  together." 
Pictures  have  been  so  treated  in  this 
country  too.  De  Burtin  adds  a  very 
instructive  interview  with  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  whose  hazardous  experi- 
ments are  so  strongly  impregnated 
with  folly  and  confidence.  "At  the 
time,"  says  he,  "I  frequented  the 
Dresden  Gallery  every  morning,  and 
got  from  Mr  Riedal  all  the  details  of 
his  practice.  He  informed  me  that, 
among  others,  the  chief  works  of  Cor- 
reggio,  Raffaelle,  Titian,  and  Pro- 
caccini,  after  having  undergone  his 
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preparatory  operations,  had  got  a  coat 
of  his  '  oil  of  flowers,'  which  he  would 
repeat  until  every  part  became  '  per- 
fectly bright ; '  and  on  my  remarking, 
that  in  the  admirable  Venus  of  Titian, 
the  carnations  alone  were  bright,  and 
all  the  rest  flat,  he  told  me  with  per- 
fect coolness,  that,  having  as  yet  only 
given  it  three  coats  of  his  oil,  it  was 
not  astonishing,  but  that  he  would 
put  it  all  in  unison  by  multiplying 
the  coats.  This,"  adds  M.  de  Burtin, 
"  was  his  threat  at  the  very  moment 
that  I  felt  overpowered  with  chagrin, 
to  see  the  superb  carnations  of  Titian 
acquiring  a  sad  and  monstrous  tone, 
through  the  coats  that  he  had  already 
given  to  it."  There  are  perhaps  quack 
recipes  more  pernicious  than  this  per- 
fumed "  oil  of  flowers."  Mr  Brown, 
intrusted  with  cleaning  and  varnish- 
ing in  the  Gallery,  has  his  "  secret 
varnish  " ;  it  may  be  very  good,  or 
very  bad,  but  it  would  be  as  well  to 
know  something  about  it,  not  for 
future  caution,  for  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  used  again,  unless  known  and  test- 
ed, but  that  the  committee  may  be  in 
the  condition  of  physicians,  who  wish 
to  know  how  their  new  patients  have 
been  hitherto  dosed,  that  they  may 
prescribe  antidotes  to  a  possible  poi- 
son. Had  we  an  artistic  Lucian,  he 
might  make  a  good  picture  of  the 
ghosts  in  a  Picture  Elysium,  running 
round  and  round  after  their  cleaners, 
to  suffocate  them  again  with  their 
"  oils  of  flowers,"  their  asafoetidas  and 
poisonous  nostrums. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  and 
very  good  reasons  given  for  it,  that 
Ro}ral  Academicians,  who  are  said  to 
have  much  influence  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery,  should  give 
a  helping  hand  to  the  keeper  in  his 
lameness.  The  higher  the  authorities, 
the  more  sure  the  escape.  Dr  H. 
Wellesley,  Curator  of  the  University 
Gallery,  and  Principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall,  Oxford,  comes  to  the  rescue. 
He  thinks  the  pictures  not  injured  by 
the  cleaning  process,  "  except  as  re- 
garded the  varnish  or  glazing.  Neither 
the  small  Claude  nor  the  Velasquez, 
he  thought,  had  any  glazing."  Now, 
it  may  be  pardonable  in  Dr  H.  Wcl- 
lesley,  who  may  be,  and  we  believe  is, 
an  excellent  judge  of  pictures,  and  art 
in  general,  not  exactly  to  know  what 
is  glazing,  and  what  is  not,  and  to 
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follow  the  confusion- rule  of  putting  or 
for  and,  and  thereby  making  one  thing 
another ;  but  there  is  a  very  indefinite 
measure  in  this  his  "  except  in  the 
varnish  or  glazing."  This  exception 
may  include  utter  ruin.  It  is  only 
surprising  that  there  should  be  the 
least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  pictures 
cleaned,  especially  the  Claude,  the 
"Queenof Sheba."  Doesanyone  really 
doubt  damage  done,  who  is  either  not 
blind,  or  accustomed  to  look  through 
the  spectacles  of  others'  eyes  ? 

It  is  strange  that  a  committee  of 
men  of  taste,  and  for  their  taste  and 
knowledge  appointed  by  Parliament 
to  look  into  this  matter,  should  not 
believe  their  own  eyes,  and  want  any 
other  evidence  ;  as  if,  when  all  things 
go  wrong,  "seeing  were"  no  longer 
"  believing."  It  is  strange  that  they 
should  have  so  many  sittings  to  ascer- 
tain the  speculation  of  'other  men's 
eyes,  and  after  all  find  visible  objects  as 
uncertain  as  the  colour  of  a  cameleon, 
all  the  while  cognisant  themselves  of 
the  plain  fact.  It  is  as  if  a  board  of 
physicians  or  other  inquest  should 
gravely  hold  sittings  to  inquire,  not 
who  rubbed  the  life  out  of  a  man,  but 
whether  he  were  defunct  or  living,  all 
the  while  the  body  being  on  a  board 
before  them  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

It  is  not  every  man's  gift,  nor  every 
painter's  gift,  to  have  an  eye  for 
colour.  In  this  respect  even  an  R.A. 
may  be  rather  a  warning  than  an 
example.  Some  are  addicted  to  raw 
crude  colours,  with  whom  blue  cannot 
be  too  blue,  yellow  too  yellow,  or  red 
too  red,  and  all  pure ;  others  seek  the 
mysteries  of  mixed  colours  and  tones, 
to  catalogue  which,  the  world  of  taste, 
or  world  of  art,  which  ought  to  be 
the  same  thing,  is  as  yet  but  a  poor 
nomenclator.  Tfet  upon  this  per- 
ception of  colour  now  much  depends 
in  the  care,  and  especially  in  the  clean- 
ing, of  pictures  in  a  gallery !  If  there 
be  a  very  favourite  master  in  the  eyes 
of  a  keeper,  that  master  will  become 
a  fashion,  and  unheard-of  prices  will 
be  given  for  his  works  ;  and  perhaps 
a  gallery  may  be  toned  up  to,  or  down 
to,  his  example.  In  Sir  Joshua's 
day,  and  for  years  after,  there  was  a 
notion  that  all  pictures  should  be 
toned  down  after  Rembrandt  ;  and 
as  Rembrandt  himself  was  then  less 
known  or  understood,  the  set-up  ex- 
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amples  were  the  restored,  the  toned 
over,  out  of  the  workshop,  not  of 
Rembrandt,  but  some  fashionable 
dealer  and  cleaner.  So  the  Sir 
Joshuas  and  the  Gainsboroughs  be- 
came treacled  over ;  and  the  boiled-oil 
system,  with  some  additional  brown, 
as  asphaltum,  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately. Now,  here  is  an  example — 
the  Salvator  Rosa,  "  The  Woodman 
and  Mercury,"  in  the  National  Gallery, 
which  Mr  Seguier,  the  then  keeper, 
spoke  of  as  a  great  purchase ;  after  a 
long  vacation  of  neglect,  it  is  all  over 
with  this  treacle  filth;  what  should  be 
blue,  or  grey,  is  brown.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  that  day's  fashion ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  be  quite  out  yet,  for 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  off 
the  stuff  may  tend  to  perpetuate  a 
belief  that  it  ought  not  to  be  removed, 
especially  during  the  dominion  of  those 
who  put  it  on.  Then,  as  what  some 
are  pleased  to  call  colour,  the  raw- 
colour  system,  may  succeed  the  brown- 
ing process,  pictures  have  a  chance  of 
being  flayed  and  scoured,  under  a  be- 
lief that,  by  taking  off  coat  after  coat, 
the  true  unmixed  colouring  may  be 
reached  at  last ;  and  if,  unfortunately 
or  fortunately,  as  the  restorer  may 
think,  not  found,  it  may  be  put  on. 
Ultramarine  is  blue,  and  the  sea  is 
blue  ;  therefore  the  more  we  come  to 
the  blue  groundwork  of  the  sea  in 
Claude,  the  more  perfect  will  the 
work  become ;  and  it  will  be  thought  of 
little  consequence  whose  hand  has  been 
the  operator — whether  it  shall  have 
been  that  of  Claude  or  of  a  cleaner. 

No  men  are  more  liable  to  entertain 
these  peculiar  whims  than  professional 
artists.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  their 
own  styles ;  consequently  we  find  Mr 
Uwins,  R.A.  and  Keeper,  and  Mr 
Stanfield,  the  lover  of  fair  painting, 
looking  upon  glazing  as  quackery,  and 
delighting  in  the  rawness  of  the  clean- 
ed Claude ;  Mr  Stanfield  denying  that 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  is  injured,  prefer- 
ring its  present  state  to  that  of  the  St 
Ursula.  Thus  we  have  Royal  Acade- 
micians either  ignorant  of  or  contem- 
ning that  practice  which  the  old  esteem- 
ed masters  pursued  ;  we  find  them  at 
variance  with  most  persons  of  any  pre- 
tensions to  taste.  On  this  account, 
as  for  other  reasons,  we  think  artists, 
whether  they  be  of  the  Academy  or 
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not,  are  unfit  persons  to  be  appointed 
to  offices  in  the  National  Gallery.  Why 
should  they  be  appointed  ? — they  are 
not  the  men  most  likely  to  appreciate 
the  old  masters  which  the  country  de- 
sires to  collect.  We  have  no  more 
eminent  painter  than  Mr  Stanfield, 
but  his  line  of  art  is  new,  and  in  col- 
ouring and  tone  he  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  older  schools  of  any  country. 
What  interest  would  he  be  likely  to 
take  in  the  National  Gallery,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  it?  How  would  such  a  person 
take  due  care  of  the  old  masters,  who 
declares  his  experience  of  them  to  be 
"very  slight"? — how  superintend  their 
cleaning,  who  "has  not  studied  the 
works  of  the  old  masters,  so  as  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  charac- 
teristics and  methods  of  painting"? 
We  have  often  been  surprised  to  find 
this  defect  in  professional  men  ;  few 
of  them  know  much  of  or  appreciate 
ancient  masters.  Is  it  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  who  tells  the  anecdote  of 
a  painter  of  the  highest  reputation  at 
Rome,  who  said,  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ference, that  he  had  not  for  some 
years  seen  the  collection  at  the  Vati- 
can ;  that  he  had  once  been  requested 
to  copy  one  of  the  Raffaelles,  but  it 
ended  in  nothing ;  but'that,  if  he  had 
copied  it,  he  should  have  made  it  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  original  ? 

If,  then,  there  is  to  be  a  new  ar- 
rangement, we  earnestly  hope  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  director,  he  will  not  be 
chosen  from  the  Academy,  nor  any 
official  from  that  body.  There  is  at 
present  a  suspicion  entertained — we 
do  not  say  it  is  just — that  the  Royal 
Academy  have  too  great  influence  with 
the  Trustees ;  and  complaint  is  made, 
and  the  parliamentary  committee 
seem  to  think  not  without  justice,  of 
undue  privileges  granted  to  Academy 
students.  It  is  wise  to  abolish  all 
such  privileges,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  whatever  of  jealousy  which  at 
present  operate  against  that  body. 
The  arts  have  outgrown  that  institu- 
tion ;  the  days  of  its  great  utility  may 
have  passed,  unless  it  shall  be  very 
much  enlarged,  and  thrown  more  open 
to  honourable  competition.  The  body 
has  become  too  small,  and  has,  we  be- 
lieve, broken  itself  up  into  cliques ; 
and  a  courting  and  petitioning  has 
been  required  of  aspirants,  which  must 
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have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  high- 
minded  and  most  generous  from  seek- 
ing what  may  be  justly  due  to  their 
merits.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
elections  altogether  taken  out  of  their 
hands ;  we  verily  believe  the  Academy 
would  gain  in  dignity  and  usefulness 
by  this  sacrifice  of  their  patronage.  A 
parliamentary  commission  to  revise 
the  Academy  would  be  the  next  boon 
to  the  Fine  Arts. 

If  this  be  a  digression,  we  return  to 
the  point,  that  we  would  separate  as 
much  as  possible  the  Academy  from  a 
national  gallery.  We  have  shown 
that  artists  in  general  are  not  the  most 
knowing  with  regard  to  the  very  mat- 
ters for  which  a  gallery  is  formed, 
and  we  have  offered  proof  that  R.A.'s 
are  no  exception. 

Yet  so  jealous  are  men  to  retain 
power,  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
they  will  strenuously  endeavour  to 
keep  up  their  influence,  and  not  will- 
ingly see  any  situations  filled  by 
persons  not  of  their  own  body.  Their 
manifest  leaning  in  the  evidence  is  to 
throw  their  shield  over  the  keeper  as 
one  of  themselves.  In  any  new  ar- 
rangements, it  may  be  suspected  that 
they  will  reason  with  Mrs  Primrose, 
that  all  this  may  be  kept  in  the  family. 
There  is,  we  fear,  a  disposition  to 
create  a  belief  that  the  only  legiti- 
macy in  art  is  of  Academical  beget- 
ting. By  their  academical  honours 
and  academical  dinners  they  have  the 
ear  of  patrons;  and  unquestionably 
by  such  means,  and  other  intercourse, 
the  natural  result  of  them,  a  power  to 
depress,  and  keep  back  those  not  of 
themselves.  The  annual  dinner  and 
private  views,  the  speeches  of  lauda- 
tion and  compliment  to  art,  as  if  it 
were  the  members  present  only,  all 
intended  originally*to  bring  the  great 
and  wealthy  within  the  influence  of 
art,  and  to  insure  general  patronage, 
have  at  length  established  a  kind  of 
academical  vanity,  that  bears  the  ill 
fruit  of  an  unmerited  self-confidence. 
An  assumption  is  created  that  they 
are  the  exclusive  arbiters  of  taste. 
The  presumption  is,  that  none  is  legi- 
timate that  has  not  their  sanction  : 
they,  therefore,  bestow  privileges. 
These  annual  meetings  and  these  in- 
fluences remind  us  of  the  story  of 
Eulen  Spiegel,  who  presented  himself 
before  a  somewhat  ostentatious  prince, 
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or  perhaps  Prince  Public,  as  the  only 
painter.  He  flattered  Prince  Public; 
promised  great  things,  and  was  em- 
ployed. But,  alas !  Eulen  Spiegel 
knew  very  well  that  there  had  been 
painters  in  the  world  better  than  him- 
self, and  perhaps  were.  He,  however, 
daubed  away  on  the  walls  given  him 
to  fill  with  his  performances ;  he  spared 
not  colours,  though  he  mixed  them  ill, 
and  smudged  into  shadow  his  defective 
drawing.  When  all  was  done  which  he 
could  do,  he  invited  a  few  of  Prince 
Public's  weakest  courtiers,  and  the 
most  ignorant  of  art,  and  signifying 
to  them  that  such  was  the  magic  of 
his  colours,  and  his  high  privileges, 
that  none  but  those  endowed  or  born 
in  the  legitimacy  of  taste  could  pos- 
sibly perceive  all  the  beauties  of  his 
performance — nay,  that  all  others 
would  be  blind  to  the  very  objects  re- 
presented— he  was  voluble  in  descrip- 
tions of  exquisite  things  which  they 
could  not  see.  In  figures  there  were 
the  Graces  themselves,  as  nude  as  any 
could  desire  ;  there  were  all  the  beasts 
of  the  stall,  stable,  kennel,  and  of  the 
field  ;  and  trees,  woods,  fountains,  and 
landscapes,  such  as  only  Nature's 
breath  could  blow  upon  the  canvass. 
But  all  the  beauteous  breathing  was 
by  the  mouth  of  Eulen  Spiegel,  who 
pronounced  them  one  and  all  the  high- 
est art  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
courtiers  saw  nothing,  of  course,  of 
all  this,  but  lifted  up  their  hands  in 
ecstasy,  and  pretended  to  see  every 
bit  of  it,  and  went  away  with  their 
diploma  of  taste,  and  told  Prince  Pub- 
lic all  they  had  seen,  and  the  magic  of 
the  art,  and  the  test  of  taste.  Prince 
Public  was  astonished,  Eulen  Spiegel 
bowed  him  into  his  exhibition,  receiv- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
fee,  and  Prince  Public  went  away  a 
little  bewildered  in  his  mind,  but,  like 
the  courtiers,  enlarged  upon  the  beau- 
ties which  he  never  would  confess  he 
had  not  seen.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Eulen  Spiegel  had  rivals,  but  he 
put  them  all  down  with  an  air ;  and 
some  observed,  that  although,  as  in 
fictitious  rivalry  of  tradesmen,  he 
constantly  protested  he  had  but 
"  slight"  knowledge  of,  and  no  con- 
cern with,  the  house  over  the  way,  he 
was  somehow  or  other  always  found 
about  the  doors  on  the  days  of  division 
of  profits.  We  feel  that  much  that  we 


have  said  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the 
National  Gallery,  will  appear  so  incre- 
dible, that  the  reader  who  has  not 
seen  the  Report  will  at  least  require 
an  extract  or  two ;  for  not  only  are 
there  most  astonishing  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  matters  of  taste,  but  still 
more  astonishing  differences  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  fact.  We  instance 
one  :  Mr  Uwins,  the  keeper,  asserts 
that  he  was  present  at  Mr  Seguier's 
operations,  and  that  "  friction,  which  -i 
he  condemns  as  dangerous,  was  never  ; 
to  his  knowledge  employed  by  Mr 
Seguier  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  the 
cleaned  pictures."  On  the  contrary, 
Mr  Seguier,  the  actual  performer, 
states,  "  that  after  washing  off  certain 
upper  coats  of  oil  or  dirt  with  soap 
and  water,  he  partially  removed  the 
lower  sounder  coat  of  varnish  from 
seven  of  the  pictures  by  the  process 
'••of  friction,  or  dry  rubbing." 

"  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Thwaites,  Mr  Seguier,  and 
Mr  Thick,  habitually  employed  in  the 
Gallery,  that  about  three  years  ago 
the  whole  of  the  pictures  were  taken 
down  from  their  places,  and  their 
backs  dusted.  There  is,  however,  no 
notice  in  the  minutes  of  any  such 
transaction  ;  and,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  memories  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned, it  has  not  been  possible  to  as- 
certain under  what  circumstances,  by 
what  authority,  or  what  precise  time 
the  operation  was  performed,  or 
whether  before  or  after  the  commit- 
tee of  1850.  Mr  Seguier  thinks  it  was 
on  the  suggestion  of  either  Mr  Uwins 
or  Colonel  Thwaites.  Both  these 
gentlemen  disclaim  having  ever  made 
any  such  suggestion.  Col.  Thwaites, 
however,  remembers  the  dusting.  Mr 
Uwins,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that 
he  never,  until  the  question  was  raised 
in  this  committee,  had  so  much  as 
heard  of  any  such  operation,  although 
one,  as  he  himself  seems  to  be  well 
aware,  of  such  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance as  to  demand  the  special  super- 
intendence of  the  keeper.  If  it  actu- 
ally took  place,  it  was,  he  asserts, 
without  his  sanction  or  knowledge ; 
but  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  believe 
'it  ever  did  take  place.  Mr  Thick,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  person  intrusted 
with  its  execution,  states,  in  equally 
distinct  terms,  that  Mr  Uwins  him- 
.  self  ordered  it.  Whatever  may  be  the 
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relative  value  of  these  conflicting  state- 
ments, there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
under  such  a  system  of  management, 
the  pictures  must  have  been  exposed 
to  very  serious  risks." 

We,  from  these  quotations,  at  least 
arrive  at  one  truth — that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  pernicious  atmosphere  in 
the  Gallery,  as  reported  by  witnesses, 
must  be  well  founded,  for  it  seems  to 
have  the  manifest  tendency  not  only 
to  obscure  pictures,  but  to  obfuscate, 
and  in  many  instances  totally  obli- 
terate memories.  Mr  Uwins,  the 
keeper,  must  have  been  present  on 
many  occasions  under  this  peculiar 
atmospheric  influence,  in  a  state  of 
somnambulism,  of  which,  and  during 
which,  when  he  awoke,  if  he  did 
awake,  he  enjoyed  a  perfect  forgetful- 
ness.  Even  the  committee  tells  us  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  they 
themselves  in  person  visited  the  Gallery 
in  company  with  the  witnesses,  after 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
able  to  give  a  clear  aceount  of  any- 
thing, or  to  find  their  way  through  the 
thick  fog  of  "  discrepancies  "  and  con- 
tradictions which  surrounded  them  on 
every  side.  Mr  Thick's  very  thick 
dust  really  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
into  every  one's  eyes,  a  *'  palpable 
obscure,"  defying  ventilation!  We 
are  almost  disposed  to  congratu- 
late Mr  Stanfield  on  his  "slight" 
knowledge  of  the  Gallery  and  old 
masters,  their  "  characteristics"  and 
method  of  painting  ;  for  had  he  pos- 
sessed a  greater  desire  to  know  more, 
and  visited  the  Gallery  oftener,  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  would  have 
known  less.  If  the  Trustees  are 
asked  what  are  their  duties,  they  do 
not  know — they  have  never  been  de- 
fined. If  you  ask  the  keeper  what  are 
his  duties,  he  does  not  know — he  sup- 
poses that  he  is  to  obey  the  Trustees. 
While  he  helps  them  in  doing  nothing, 
the  scourer  enters,  and  the  keeper 
looks  on,  but  has  not  the  least  idea 
what  the  scourer  is  doing.  He  never 
knew  what  he  had  to  do.  He  stated 
to  the  committee  that  "  he  was  never 
consulted  with  respect  to  the  cleaning 
of  the  pictures,  and  that  he  did  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  any  advice  to 
the  Trustees."  Lord  Monteagle  in 
answer  to  this  says  :  "I  am  greatly 
surprised  at  that  statement.  Mr 
Uwins  was  present  at  every  meeting 
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of  the  Trustees,  and  was  at  liberty  to 
give  his  opinion  to  the  Trustees." 
Now,  is  it  true  that  Mr  Uwins  u  did 
not  think  it  his  duty  to  give  any  ad- 
vice to  the  Trustees  ?"  The  Report 
says  to  the  contrary — he  "  strongly  " 
gave  his  advice.  "Your  committee 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  Mr 
Uwins  the  system  which  had  been  pur- 
sued in  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  pic- 
tures during  the  period  of  his  keeper- 
ship.  It  appears  from  his  evidence 
that  he  strongly  recommended  the 
cleaning  4  The  Consecration  of  St 
Nicholas,'  a  picture  by  Paul  Veron- 
ese ;  but,  with  this  single  exception,  he 
never  spoke  to  the  Trustees  on  the 
subject  of  picture- cleaning,  nor  was 
he  ever  consulted  by  them.  He  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  attend  to  the 
directions  of  the  Trustees,  and  not  to 
offer  any  suggestions,  either  as  to  the 
pictures  which,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
quired cleaning,  or  as  to  the  process  to 
be  adopted.  The  statement  of  Mr 
Uwins  has,  however,  been  met  by  the 
evidence  of  several  Trustees,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr  Uwins  was  habitually 
present  in  his  official  capacity  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  understood  that  he  was 
authorised  and  expected  on  such  oc- 
casions to  give  his  opinion,  even  when 
not  formally  consulted,  especially  on 
matters  of  a  technical  description. 
Your  committee  do  not  feel  competent 
to  decide  as  to  such  delicate  points  of 
difference  between  the  Trustees  and 
their  chief  officer.  But  the  existence 
of  so  entire  a  misunderstanding,  in  a 
case  where  mutual  confidence  was  so 
greatly  to  be  desired,  seems  little  com- 
patible with  the  efficient  management 
of  the  institution." 

Mr  Wm.  Seguier,  the  first  keeper, 
died  on  November  1843  ;  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed  24th  November 
1843.  "  The  Trustees,  on  their  return 
to  town  in  the  spring,  find  their  old 
keeper  dead,  and  a  new  one  provided 
in  his  place,  without  any  intermediate 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  this  impor- 
tant change  in  the  establishment  under 
their  charge." 

One  bad  effect  of  all  these  doings 
and  misdoings  is,  that  those  who  are 
inclined  to  promote  the  objects  of  a 
National  Gallery  lose  all  confidence 
in  its  management.  In  May  last,  after 
the  fifth  meeting  of  the  committee,  the 
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Earl  of  Onslow  writes  that  unless  at 
the  close  of  the  committee  regulations 
of  security  to  pictures  be  made,  he 
shall  cancel  a  codicil  in  his  will,  and 
revoke  his  bequest  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

The  strongest  reason  for  the  defence 
of  the  cleaning  is  given  by  Mr  Ford. 
He  thinks  the  clean  pictures  look  ill 
because  they  have  clean  faces  amongst 
dirty  ones.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  say  that  the  dirty  might  look 
ill  amongst  the  clean.  Much  is  said 
about  cleaning  the  backs  of  pictures, 
and  protecting  them.  We  should 
doubt  if  the  exclusion  of  air  would 
be  the  desired  protection,  and  would 
suggest  thin  perforated  zinc  ;  —  air 
would  be  admitted  without  dirt  or  in- 
sects. It  was  observed  by  Baron 
Klenze  that  he  had  never  noticed  a 
chill  on  varnish  but  in  England  and  in 
Berlin.  We  know  of  no  objection  to 
a  simple  remedy  which  we  have  tried 
with  perfect  success,  if  there  are  no 
cracks  of  importance  on  the  picture — 
the  wiping  the  surface  with  a  little 
sweet  oil,  and  removing  it  entirely  with 
hair-  powder.  We  have  never  known 
a  picture  bloom  after  this  process ; 
at  the  same  time,  aware  of  the  quack- 
ery of  recipes,  we  only  throw  out  the 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  a 
chemist,  should  one  be  attached  to  the 
Gallery  staff. 

The  structure  of  the  present  Na- 
tional Gallery  was  completed  in  1837. 
Its  fate  as  regards  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  built  may  be  considered  sealed 
in  1853.  The  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  necessarily  much  di- 
rected to  the  removal  of  the  collection, 
and  the  site  of  a  new  building.  The 
character  of  a  new  building,  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  well  considered  and 
approved  of  by  the  most  competent 
judges  before  a  stone  is  laid,  is  rather 
the  subject  of  another  report  than 
forming  any  prominent  place  in  this. 
The  committee,  however,  had  engaged 
themselves  in  revising  the  constitution, 
sufficiently  so  to  render  a  parliament- 
ary examination  and  revision  proba- 
ble at  no  distant  period.  In  the  mean- 
while, they  have  sufficiently  alarmed 
the  public  and  restrained  picture  de- 
stroyers, and  put  the  Trustees  upon 
their  metal.  In  the  projected  change 
there  are  some  points  upon  which  va- 
rious opinions  will  be  given,  and  sug- 


gestions made.  The  site  of  the  new 
Gallery  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
the  committee  :  with  some  committee 
or  other  we  may  fairly  leave  it,  with 
a  confidence  that  it  will  be  wisely 
chosen.  We  have  seen  a  proposal  in 
the  Examiner,  bearing  a  signature 
(that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor)  that 
will  secure  to  it  much  consideration. 
He  thinks  the  Palace  of  Kensington 
might  be,  at  no  very  great  cost,  con- 
verted into  a  suitable  structure.  The 
site  may  be  unobjectionable,  but  the 
conversion  questionable.  Mr  Landor 
says  :  u  Little  more  would  be  neces- 
sary than  to  replace  the  roof  by  one 
similar  to  that  at  the  Louvre  ;  to  re- 
move the  partitions  and  floors ;  to 
divide  into  seven  or  eight  compart- 
ments, and  to  decorate  the  exterior 
with  pilasters."  We  do  not  think  a 
gallery  could  be  so  easily  made.  It  is 
true,  he  considers  it  rather  as  an  hos- 
pital of  invalids — a  thought  which  loses 
nothing  of  its  sting,  when  clothed  in 
his  well-fitting  language  :  "  But  in 
this  hospital,  such  of  the  pictures  as 
survive  the  inflictions  they  have  under- 
gone may,  tended  by  careful  nurses, 
reach  a  good  old  age !  " 

We  confess  that  we  are  much  more 
interested  as  to  what  a  gallery  is  to  be, 
than  where  it  is  to  be :  for  here  we 
have  a  little  mistrust  of  the  public. 
Very  wrong  notions  of  a  gallery  are 
abroad.  We  could  wish  the  public  to 
ask  its  own  taste  this  question — Is 
architecture  to  be  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  a  gallery,  or  is  a  gallery 
to  be  subservient  to  architecture? 
The  Louvre  does  not  offer  an  example 
to  be  followed.  Nor  is  a  fine  and 
highly-decorated  long  walk,  furnished 
with  pictures  as  with  upholstery, 
what  the  arts  demand.  A  display  of 
company,  and  pictures,  and  light,  and 
gaiety  is  very  pleasing,  and  the  public 
have  acquired  a  taste  and  desire  for 
this  sort  of  thing  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  exhibition. 

But  a  gallery  of  pictures  (nor  would 
we  be  influenced  by  the  word  gallery) 
should  shun  a  general  display.  We 
have  often  in  this  Magazine  thrown 
out  our  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  not 
considering  architecture  as  architec- 
ture, of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but 
with  a  belief  that  the  architectural 
genius  of  the  country  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  adapt  beauty  to  any  utility. 
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It  may  be  said  mistakes  have  been 
made  even  on  this  point,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  in  Trafalgar  Square  may 
be  instanced  as  a  warning.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  public  had  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  duly  considering 
what  was  really  wanted.  A  failure  is 
a  warning — it  is  a  word  given  to  the 
wise.  "  Sometimes  a  wise  man,"  says 
Mr  Landor  pithily,  "  gathers  more 
from  an  unwise,  than  ever  an  unwise 
from  a  wise." 

Responsibility  is  the  loadstone  which 
attracts  genius.  It  makes  a  man  equal 
to  great  things.  Let  all  due  consi- 
deration be  previously  given,  so  as  to 
determine  what  is  wanted,  then  look 
out  for  the  man  of  sense  and  ability 
equal  to  the  performance,  and  as  much 
as  possible  leave  without  interference 
the  rest  to  him.  In  her  very  amus- 
ing Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
Mrs  Jameson  tells  us  she  heard  from 
Baron  Von  Klenze  himself,  the  com- 
mands given  to  him  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  We  would  have  this  great 
country  use  words  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  with  a  like  confidence. 
"  Build  me,"  said  the  king,  "  a  pal- 
ace, in  which  nothing  within  or  with- 
out shall  be  of  transient  fashion  or 
interest— a  palace  for  my  posterity 
and  my  people,  as  well  as  myself,  of 
which  the  decoration  shall  be  durable 
as  well  as  splendid ;  and  shall  appear, 
one  or  two  centuries  hence,  as  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  and  taste  as  they  do 
now." 

To  know  what  is  wrong  is  the  first 
step  to  what  is  right.  We  learn  from 
defects  and  deficiencies.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  is  amiss  in  the  structure  of 
the  National  Gallery,  including  that 
portion  given  to  the  Academy.  There 
are  large  rooms,  capable  of  holding,  if 
closely  packed,  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  pictures ;  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building,  better  suited  to 
receive  and  exhibit  company  than  pic- 
tures. How  few  works  can  be  seen  to 
advantage  !  In  that  portion  dedicated 
to  modern  art,  there  is  the  greatest 
injury,  we  would  almost  say  insult, 
inflicted,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
upon  the  majority  of  artists.  There 
is  the  favoured  "  line,"  the  good  place : 
all  works  above  it  are  as  it  were 
stamped  for  the  public  eye  with  the 
mark  of  inferiority ;  and  many  a  poor 
artist's  hopes  are  sacrificed  by  his 
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work,  generally  in  this  case  very 
small,  being  placed  so  high  as  to  be 
invisible,  while  his  disgrace  is  marked 
in  the  catalogue,  his  name  and  work 
stigmatised.  This  is  a  positive 
cruelty ;  and  whence  comes  it,  but 
from  the  notion  that  a  large  room 
must  be  filled,  and  gilt  frames  are 
furniture  ?  We  quarrel,  for  this  rea- 
son, with  the  construction  of  all  gal- 
leries which  we  have  seen.  Some  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  want  of  space  to 
make  better  arrangements,  but  we 
think  architectural  skill  may  devise  a 
remedy  even  in  such  cases.  A  na- 
tional gallery  ought  to  have  a  com- 
mand of  space. 

If  we  consider  for  what  purposes 
the  greater  number  of  gallery  pictures 
were  painted — for  what  lights  and  po- 
sitions— we  shall  find  galleries  for  col- 
lections very  ill  adapted  to  them.  If 
it  be  worth  while  to  give  thousands  of 
pounds  for  a  celebrated  picture,  it  is 
worth  while  to  expend  a  few  hundreds 
to  have  it  seen  as  it  should  be  seen. 
Almost  all  the  high  Italian  pictures 
are  pictures  of  sentiment,  many  of 
them  of  a  religious  pathos.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  great  work  of  Sebastian 
delPiombo, "  the  Raising  of  Lazarus ; " 
it  is  the  largest  work  we  have.  How 
should  it  be  seen?  Certainly  in  a 
room  of  its  own,  and  under  a  light, 
even  artificially  managed — a  clear  and 
rather  low  light  directed  upon  it,  and 
not  diffused  about  the  room.  We  say 
low  light,  because  in  this  respect  the 
public  lie  under  a  great  mistake.  They 
think  there  cannot  be  too  much  light, 
forgetting  that  it  is  the  property  of 
light  to  convert  objects  into  its  own 
whiteness,  and  to  take  away  colour. 
There  is  a  low  light  in  which  such 
pictures  are  better  seen,  for  their 
depths  have  their  full  force,  and 
their  gradated  lights  come  out  from 
them  with  wondrous  power.  We 
believe  that  this  picture — the  Lazarus 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo — placed  in 
a  room  purposely  constructed  for  it, 
would  have  quite  a  wondrous,  a 
soul-subduing  power;  it  would  be- 
come a  sublime  poetry — its  reality 
would  become  divine.  As  it  is,  it  is 
utterly  lost.  It  looks  dark,  brown, 
dingy,  and,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
is  under  too  much  light.  We  would 
have  it,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
morning,  break  out  of  its  night.  The 
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eye  soon  accommodates  its  vision  to  a 
low  yet  clear  light,  is  never  wearied, 
and  conveys  the  sentiment  where  it  is 
intensely  and  solely  felt.  Then  con- 
sider it  thus  :  there  is  this  large  pic- 
ture ;  if  the  room  which  is  to  hold  it  is 
to  be  the  receptacle  of  a  hundred 
others,  the  others  cannot  all  be  hung 
as  they  should  be  ;  some  will  be  too 
high,  and  by  juxtaposition  all  are 
injured.  We  do  not  say  that  all  pic- 
tures, but  that  many,  should  have 
rooms  for  themselves — some  may  well 
consort,  especially  when  by  the  same 
master.  To  revert  to  light  in  a  gal- 
lery— there  are  some  pictures  that  are 
ruined  in  effect  by  too  much  ;  and  let 
us  take  the  most  rich  and  gorgeous — 
look  at  the  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of 
Titian.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  golden 
age  of  fable — the  figures,  the  land- 
scape, the  sky,  are  all  of  the  fabulous 
glow  ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  every- 
day world  in  the  whole  piece.  Let  it 
be  seen  under  such  a  light  as  will 
show  all  the  colour ;  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  poeticise  the  light,  that  the 
spectator  may  be  for  the  time  within 
the  charm  of  that  golden  age  of  fable. 
People  have  not  tried  these  appro- 
priate lights,  and  so  think  there  is  no- 
thing like  having  the  greatest  quan- 
tity ;  and  when  they  have  it,  what  is 
the  consequence?  they  see  each  other, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  beauty  of 
the  picture  is  hidden  from  them.  They 
see  too  much  of  the  picture  surface. 
We  would  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that 
deep-toned  pictures  require  less  light 
than  those  on  the  opposite  scale.  If 
possible  to  avoid  it,  we  would  never 
hang  one  picture  above  another.  Very 
many  of  the  best  pictures  were  painted 
for  chapels,  and  were  probably  seen 
•under  •  "a  dim  religious  light,"  and 
alone,  or  only  in  the  presence  of  a  be- 
lieving worshipper.  We  are  not  at  all 
afraid  of  a  "conversion"  to  the  super- 
stition, by  the  reconversion  of  the  pic- 
ture to  its  proper  poetry.  But  as  to 
pictures  in  tiers — the  eye  of  neither 
the  ignorant  nor  the  connoisseur  is 
made  to  endure  with  pleasure  long  the 
upward  look.  Nature  has  provided 
against  it ;  and  hollowed  out  a  shady 
place  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  has 
further  given  it  a  sieve  in  the  eyelash, 
and  a  pent- house  in  the  eyebrow,  to 
keep  off  the  too  strong  light,  and  en- 
able it  to  see  objects  pleasantly,  and 
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in  their  true  colour.  Now,  when  we 
strain  the  eye,  and  look  upwards  to 
pictures,  we  lose  this  protecting  power; 
and  that  we  may  not  long  subject  the 
delicate  organ  to  the  glare-injury,  na- 
ture has  made  the  position  somewhat 
painful,  and  the  head  is  soon  lowered. 
If  it  be  not,  from  the  eye's  irritation  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  affected  ;  and 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  people  com- 
plain of  the  excitement  of  an  exhibi- 
tion, and  come  away  wearied,  and  not 
unfrequently  ill. 

When  the  architect  of  the  National 
Gallery  was  examined  (we  rather 
think  in  1837)  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was 
asked,  if  we  remember  rightly,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  at  what  height  from 
the  floor  the  lowest  part  of  a  picture 
should  be  raised  ?  The  answer  was, 
Not  less  than  three  feet.  The  object 
in  asking  the  question  appeared  to  be 
to  elicit  from  the  architect  that  he 
had  not  taken  into  account  in  his  plans 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  pictures 
in  possession.  We  should  say  that 
no  definite  answer  as  to  measure 
should  have  been  given.  We  are  for 
hanging  all  pictures,  as  much  as  may 
be,  rather  below  than  above  the  eye, 
that  the  spectator  may  see  them  in 
repose,  and  sitting  down.  If  a  defi- 
nite measure  must  be  given,  should  it 
not  be  directed  by  the  horizontal  line 
in  the  picture  ?  The  eye,  to  see  a  pic- 
ture properly,  should  be  on  that  line  ; 
and  if  that  may  not  be,  rather  below 
than  above  it,  for  the  reasons  given. 

With  regard  to  the  lighting  a  gal- 
lery, it  will  be  said  that  our  skies  are 
too  uncertain,  and  our  light  generally 
low  enough.  If  we  doubt  this  as  a  gene- 
ral every-day  truth,  we  would  still  use 
it  as  an  argument  for  obtaining,  by 
artificial  means,  a  power  of  changing 
and  regulating  light,  and,  above  all, 
of  directing  it ;  and  surely  this  cannot 
be  of  very  difficult  accomplishment. 
Even  where  pictures  accord  agreeably, 
are  of  the  same  tone,  character,  style, 
and  sentiment,  we  would  not  have  too 
many  together;  multitudes  of  even 
the  best  things  distract  the  mind  and 
the  eye.  Every  picture-room  should 
have  a  home-quiet  look,  of  undisturb- 
ed repose,  which  it  can  never  have  if 
glittering  frames  and  high-coloured 
pictures  jostle  each  other,  each  osten- 
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tatiously  courting  attention.  To  see 
works  of  art  in  this  way,  is  like  walking 
through  an  avenue  of  squalling  macaws 
at  a  zoological  garden.  It  may  be  also 
said  that  these  many  rooms,  and  of 
various  sizes,  would  occasion  intri- 
cacy and  confusion,  and  irregularity 
in  the  architecture.  We  know  not 
that  the  last  is  any  objection;  the 
genius  of  the  architect  may  turn  it  to 
an  advantage.  Who  has  not  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  common 
buildings  in  Italy,  arising  from  this 
very  irregularity  ?  As  to  confusion, 
why  should  there  be  any  ?  the  branch- 
ing off  from  a  few  corridors  would 
prevent  that.  We  would  not  take 
the  example  of  any  known  gallery ; 
see  all,  and  improve  upon  all.  At 
Munich  there  is  a  long  corridor,  from 
which  the  visitor  can  branch  off  into 
any  school.  Schools,  chronologically 
arranged,  have  been  often  recom- 
mended. We  should  fear  any  fanciful 
arrangements  which  might  interfere 
with  the  great  purpose  of  a  gallery — 
the  obtaining  good  pictures,  and  the 
seeing  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have  here  spoken  of  pictures 
only.  As  a  very  enlarged  view  will  be 
taken,  probably  by  a  parliamentary 
commission,  of  a  new  structure,  and  a 
site  of  sufficient  extent  of  ground  will 
doubtless  be  chosen,  and  a  concen- 
tration of  works  of  art  is  a  favourite 
idea,  there  will  be  a  gallery  for  sta- 
tues also.  Much  that  we  have  said 
as  to  light  is  referable  to  statue 
exhibitions.  In  the  March  number, 
1837,  of  this  Magazine,  we  made  an 
extract  from  Mr  Cumberland's  now 
scarce  little  work,  Some  Anecdotes  of 
the  Life  of  Julio  Bonasoni,  published 
in  1793.  The  extract  related  to  cheap 
galleries  for  casts  of  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs.  His  object  was,  that  the 
Dilettanti  Society  should  begin  it  out 
of  their  funds— raise  a  certain  sum, 
and  appeal  to  Parliament  for  further 
assistance.  Mr  Cockerell  mentioned, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  parliamen- 
tary committee,  we  believe  in  1836  or 
1837,  this  little  work,  and  an  anecdote 
respecting  it,  that  Mr  Wedgwood 
made  a  tender  of  £1000  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect.  We  have  not  space 
here  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  his 
plan,  but  we  must  say,  that  at  a  time 
when  our  cities  and  towns  of  any  note 
are  setting  up  artistic  institutions,  it 
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may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention 
to  Mr  Cumberland's  little  work,  for  it 
promises  cheap  and  most  useful  gal- 
leries of  sculpture  and  architectural 
ornaments,  and  such  as  may  be  per- 
manently open  to  the  public.  "Schools 
of  Practical  Art,"  hitherto  misnamed 
"  Design,"  seem  to  lead  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  such  scheme  as 
that  proposed  by  Mr  Cumberland. 

The  Report  comments  upon  the 
present  site  of  the  National  Gallery, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  does  not  fall  in  with  the 
views  of  many  who  are  known  to  be 
adverse  to  the  Academy,  and  in  some- 
what coarse  terms  desire  that  it 
should  have  notice  to  quit,  and  be 
w  turned  out."  We  do  not  see  how 
this,  in  common  fairness,  can  be  done. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  we  presume, 
that  the  apartments  in  Somerset 
House  were  given  to  the  Academy, 
and  that  in  lieu  of  these  apartments 
the  portion  of  the  National  Gallery 
which  they  now  occupy  was  made 
over  to  them.  If  there  be  not  strict 
right,  there  is  at  all  events  justice  on 
their  side.  We  cannot  contemplate 
the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  such  an 
illiberal  proposal,  as  to  take  from  them 
that  which  has  been  given.  But  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  .the  Academy  grasp  at  more  than 
it  possesses.  A  question  arises — If 
the  Gallery  is  to  be  abandoned,  to 
what  use  is  it  to  be  applied  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  the  arts 
have  outgrown  the  Academy.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  impossible,  under  the 
known  jealousies  of  the  u  irritable 
genus,"  so  to  remodel  the  Academy  as 
to  make  it  adequate  to  the  wants  of  art. 
It  may  not  be  undesirable,  if  practic- 
able— we  fear  it  is  not.  What  schemes 
might  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
adopting  the  portion  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  services  of  the  art?  Let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  two  very  practicable 
schemes.  The  throwing  open  the 
whole  portion  to  public  exhibition 
without  fee  of  admittance,  or  with 
such  small  fees  as  may  raise  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  works  of  modern 
art ;  that  it  shall  be  an  institution 
for  the  benefit  of  all  artists  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy ;  that  it  shall 
be,  however,  in  no  way  under  the 
management  of  artists,  but  under 
directors  or  governors,  as  the  British 
2x 
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Institution  is ;  that  it  shall  be  open 
throughout  the  year  for  the  sale  of 
works  of  art,  a  small  per-centage 
on  sales  to  be  received  for  payment 
of  expenditure,  the  overplus  to  form 
a  fund,  to  be  applied  either  immedi- 
ately or  after  certain  accumulations, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  or 
governors — perhaps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  found  an  institution  for  de- 
cayed artists.  We  should  not  recom- 
mend the  abandoned  Gallery  to  be 
given  up  to  any  one  of  the  existing 
societies,  such  as  that  in  Suffolk 
Street,  nor  to  any  consolidated  body  of 
such  societies.  If  in  any  way  under  the 
management  of  artists,  it  would  be  a 
rival  society  to  the  Academy,  and  tend 
to  increase  the  enmities  which  al- 
ready exist.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  scheme  would  be  to  revive  the 
trustee  system,  under  which  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  has  suffered ;  but  not 
so,  as  the  nature  of  operations  of  the 
new  scheme  would  necessitate  a  con- 
stant attention :  there  would  be  no 
permanent  treasures  to  preserve  or  to 
misuse,  no  "Murders  of  the  Inno- 
cents" under  ruthless  cleaners.  Jeal- 
ousies among  artists  would  be  much 
allayed  by  their  not  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  each  other's  works.  This  is 
but  a  crude  outline  of  the  scheme  ;  it 
may  be  variously  filled  up,  and  then 
be  sifted  and  scrutinised  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee. 
."  We  venture  also  to  suggest  another 
scheme,  and  one  that  will  create  a 
certain  jealousy  and  rivalry;  but  it 
will  be  of  an  honourable  kind,  and  we 
think  more  for  the  real  advancement 
of  art  than  any  other.  We  would 
establish  a  National  Amateur  Gallery ; 
in  connection  with  which,  or  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  setting  up  of  which, 
we  would  have  theGovejnment  found 
professorships  of  Fine  Arts  at  our  uni- 
versities ;  that  the  Arts  should  become 
a  necessary  part  of  public  education  ; 
for  we  believe  at  present  the  great 
are  as  ignorant  of  art  as  the  little. 
By  thus  creating  a  new  source  of 
ambition,  greatly  diffusing  a  love 
and  practical  knowledge  of  art,  pro- 
fessional artists  would  receive  ex- 
tended patronage;  and  all  the  benefits 
of  the  most  liberal  education  would 
be  brought  so  to  bear  upon  art  that  it 
should  acquire  a  higher  aim.  We  lay 
down  no  plan  of  management.  Some 


such  direction  as  that  proposed  in  the 
other  scheme  might  be  adopted.  Ar- 
rangements would  not  be  difficult. 

We  are  strongly  inclined  to  prefer 
this  amateur  scheme  to  the  other. 
It  would  provoke  the  profession  to  an 
honourable  emulation,  and  altogether 
raise  art,  by  companionship  and 
rivalry,  to  excellence.  In  such  an  in- 
stitution there  should  be  honorary 
annual  or  triennial  lectures,  for  which 
a  most  liberal  education  and  travel 
would  necessarily  provide  fit  members. 
We  have  frequently,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, spoken  strongly  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  professorships  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  our  universities.  It  is  to  in- 
troduce Art  to  the  very  fountain-head 
of  cultivated  ability,  and  to  open  a 
source  of  future  most  extensive  pa- 
tronage. We  are  perfectly  aware  that 
very  many  artists  will  ridicule  the 
idea,  and  doubt  if  amateurs  could  be 
found  in  sufficient  number,  or  of  suffi- 
cient practical  ability,  to  furnish  an 
exhibition.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject :  if,  indeed,  we  had 
before  entertained  a  doubt,  a  visit  to 
the  last  "amateur  exhibition  "  would 
have  removed  it.  We  hesitate  not  to 
say,  that  most  of  the  works  of  art 
there  exhibited  equalled  any  similar 
number  in  any  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  professional  artists. 

If  it  be  argued  that  this  would  end 
in  the  conversion  of  amateurs  into 
professional  artists,  we  hesitate  not 
to  reply,  So  much  the  better.  It  would 
surely  be  very  desirable  that  the  pro- 
fession should  be  so  fed.  The  infusion 
of  new  blood  would  invigorate  and 
strengthen  it,  and  give  it  a  position 
on  a  par  with  the  other  liberal  profes- 
sions. Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  are 
making  an  invidious  distinction  ;  it  is 
one  which  society  has  ever  made,  choos- 
ing to  itself  exceptional  cases.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  that  persons  of  rank 
dream  of  art  as  a  profession,  even 
where  their  families  exhibit  high  talent. 
Some,  it  is  true,  in  after  life,  when 
they  can  choose  for  themselves,  do 
adopt  it.  We  should  not  be  sorry  to 
see  it  made  a  choice,  ab  initio,  and 
education  provided  accordingly,  as 
men  bring  up  their  sons  for  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  bar,  or  the  Church.  Cas- 
tiglione,  in  his  Courtier,  regrets  that 
even  the  high  genius  and  noble  quali- 
ties of  Raffaelle  had  not  sufficiently 
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raised  the  profession  in  the  world's 
estimation.  With  ns  the  arts  are  ris- 
ing every  day.  The  profession  em- 
braces men  that  would  adorn  any  so- 
ciety— men  of  cultivated  minds,  of 
extensive  knowledge,  both  in  and  out 
of  their  profession.  We  believe  it  is 
gradually  attaining  a  high  position, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  upon  equality 
the  advantages  which  an  amateur 
society,  honourably  founded,  would 
confer,  even  if  therefrom  it  should 
receive  a  somewhat  large  addition  of 
membership. 

Had  there  been  university  professor- 
ships years  ago,  and  the  Fine  Arts  a 
necessary  part  of  every  gentleman's 
education,  there  would  have  been  no 
unwise  appointments  of  incompetent 
trustees  for  a  national  gallery. 
There  would  not  have  been  judges  of 
art  so  weak  as  to  reject  as  a  copy  the 
portrait  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
painted  of  himself,  when  chosen  Mayor 
of  Plympton,  and  presented  as  his 
substitute  ;  and  to  have  in  vain,  when 
their  mistake  was  discovered,  offered 
very  much  more  than  was  originally 
asked  for  the  picture.  We  should  have 
had  no  skinning,  and  rubbing  to  the 
raw,  works  of  inestimable  value. 

Let  us  look  to  better  times.  If  we 
are  really  in  earnest  in  our  assumed 
zeal  for  the  Fine  Arts,  the  first  step 
is  to  raise  them  and  their  professors 
in  the  world's  estimation.  We  know 
no  more  worthy  ambition  for  the  great, 
the  wealthy,  the  independent,  to  pur- 
sue, than  that  which  the  practical  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  offers.  Men  can- 
not all  be  statesmen  or  warriors,  to 
whom  alone  statues  are  now  erected  ; 
but  artistic  genius  fostered  may  gain, 
as  it  has  gained,  to  itself  a  name  that 
shall  be  brightest  in  honourable  fame, 
when  statesmen  and  warriors  are  for- 
gotten. The  statesman  of  to-morrow 
will  push  from  his  niche  of  glory  the 
statesman  of  to-day ;  but  what  hun- 
dred-handed Briareus  will  ever  be 
able  to  remove  from  the  firm  position 
of  their  permanent  glory  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Raffaelle  ?  Their  examples 
should  create  a  high  ambition  ;  and 
upon  whom  can  it  fall  with  greater 
promise  than  upon  the  gifted  in  genius, 
the  cultivated,  the  educated,  the  great 
of  the  earth  ? 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt,  from  the 
examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Par- 
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liamentary  Commission,  as  to  the 
question,  Are  we  to  have  a  new  na- 
tional gallery  ?  There  is  no  sound  of 
a  dissentient  voice  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament. It  will  be  built,  we  trust, 
with  regard  to  its  own  importance, 
and  the  importance  of  the  nation. 
The  cost  is  of  little  moment  in  such  a 
country  as  this ;  but  we  ask,  Ought 
we  to  be  satisfied  with  one  national 
gallery  only  ?  These,  and  suchlike 
institutions,  should  undoubtedly  adorn 
the  metropolis  ;  but  as  they  are  built 
at  public  cost,  the  people,  who  con- 
tribute by  a  taxation  which  it  is  ma- 
nifest they  feel,  have  a  right  to  ask  if 
the  metropolis  alone  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. Governments  express  a  desire 
for  education  in  art  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Let  them  give  substantial 
encouragement.  We  really  do  think 
that,  when  such  large  sums  are  ex- 
pended for  public  edifices  in  the  me- 
tropolis, our  large  cities  and  towns 
would  have  good  reason  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  the  expenditure,  taken 
out  of  the  taxes  which  they  pay,  if 
they  had  some  small  share  of  the  pub- 
lic boon  portioned  out  to  them.  If 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Manchester,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  other  of  our 
great  towns,  contribute  very  largely, 
as  they  do,  to  the  national  resources ; 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  very- 
means  of  their  contributing  are  un- 
doubtedly checked  or  increased  by  the 
diminution  or  the  increase  of  artistic' 
knowledge  and  skill,  we  think  they 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  Government 
some  aid — some  assistance  totheirown 
endeavours.  What  would  £100,000 
be  for  Parliament  to  grant  for  such  a 
distribution?  The  advantages  would 
be  great  indeed.  This  would  be  a 
sure  method  to  advance  art.  If  mu- 
nicipal authorities  over  the  kingdom 
were  really  alive  to  the  benefits,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  be  conferred 
upon  their  cities  by  Fine  Arts  insti- 
tutions, they  would  with  great  ear- 
nestness prefer  their  claims..  We  be- 
lieve nothing  is  given,  because  nothing 
is  asked.  Governments  will  not  ini- 
tiate. Five  or  six  thousand  pounds, 
or  even  double  that  amount,  would 
be  little  enough  for  the  country  to 
give,  and  would  not  be  felt  in  our 
taxation,  to  each  of  our  great  cities, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  na- 
tional revenue.  Though  sums  quite 
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out  of  comparison  are  bestowed  gratis 
on  the  metropolis,  let  the  municipal 
authorities  of  our  great  towns,  with 
forbearance  and  modesty,  ask  for 
grants  on  condition.  Let  them  only 
ask  an  addition,  an  assistance,  a  grant 
proportionate  to  what  they  themselves 
may  raise.  We  do  not  attempt  here 
to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  arrange- 
ment, of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  hold  which  Government  should 
have  in  such  institutions ;  we  see  no 
difficulty  on  that  head.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty is  in  the  apathy  of  the  provin- 
cial municipal  authorities.  Institu- 
tions of  art  are  not  in  the  predicament 
of  national  education  schemes,  ren- 
dered dubious  by  the  divided  opinions 
as  to  what  is  to  be  taught.  Art  is  a 
national  education,  and  of  a  nature 
not  liable  to  dispute.  The  day  must 
come  when  something  will  be  done  in 
this  way  for  our  public  towns.  We 
strenuously  urge  all  town-councils 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  take  this 


question  into  their  serious  thought,  to 
know  and  feel  the  justice  of  their  claim 
to  share,  in  some  proportion,  with  the 
metropolis  in  the  sums  which  Parlia- 
ments are  not  niggardly  to  grant  for 
establishing  institutions  of  real  utility. 
The  want  of  them  must  be  felt  by 
provincial  authorities.  We  do  not 
think  their  claims  would  be  denied. 
A  member  of  a  town-council,  who 
would  take  this  seriously  in  hand, 
and  bring  it  urgently  before  his 
own  and  other  municipalities,  would 
be  sure  in  the  end  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  work,  and  be  as  deserving 
ua  statue  in  the  market-place"  as 
any  minister  of  the  days  present  or 
days  gone  by.  We  should  rejoice, 
indeed,  if  the  next  Report  which  we 
have  to  comment  upon  were  that  of 
a  commission  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  wants  of  provincial  cities 
and  towns  with  regard  to  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  means  of  supplying 
them. 
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PARIS,  November  18,  1853. 
DEAR  EBONY, — When  you  and  I 
indulged  in  a  valedictory  shake  of  the 
fist  upon  the  Italian  boulevard — you 
bound  for  the  Babylon  on  Thames's 
banks,  and  I  fondly  lingering  on  the 
shores  of  Seine — your  last  injunction 
was  to  write  you  word  how  this  plea- 
sant and  sinful  capital  progressed.  I 
would  sooner  have  complied  with  your 
wish,  had  not  Paris,  shortly  after  your 
departure,  followed  your  example, 
and  taken  itself  off — not  bodily  in 
brick  and  mortar,  fyit  by  deputy  in 
the  persons  of  a  few  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants — to  all  sorts  of  odd  places, 
some  ugly,  others  uncomfortable, 
many  both,  but  whither. the  beau 
jmonde  for  fashion's  sake  annually 
flit.  Impartially  considering  the  ad- 
vantages of  Paris  as  a  residence,  one 
might  think  that,  by  its  favoured 
denizens,  annual  change  of  air,  found 
indispensable  in  London  by  all  who 
can  afford  the  time  and  the  cash, 
might  readily  be  dispensed  with  here. 
For  where  do  you  find  a  brighter  sky, 
lighter  air,  a  more  agreeably  tempe- 
rate climate,  and— no  mean  consider- 


ation in  the  art  of  health-preserving 
— more  gaiety,  amusement,  and  what 
the  French  call  distraction?  No 
where,  I  think,  you  will  admit.  Paris, 
at  its  worst  season,  is  pleasanter  and 
more  lively  than  almost  any  other 
city  at  its  best.  When  the  most 
showy  and  aristocratic  of  its  inhabi- 
tants— those  whose  dashing  equipages 
enliven  Boulogne's  Wood,  who  look 
ornamental  in  the  best  boxes  at  opera 
and  theatre,  run  horses  at  Chantilly 
and  the  Champ  de  Mars,  give  the  most 
brilliant  balls  and  Lucullian  dinners, 
and  compose,  in  short,  la  creme  de  la 
creme — are  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven,  water- drinking  at  the 
Pyrenees,  gambling  at  Hpmburg, 
bathing  at  Dieppe,  rambling  in  Swit- 
zerland, they  are  replaced  by  a  fluctu- 
ating throng  of  foreigners,  a  floating 
population  from  without,  passing 
sometimes  a  day,  sometimes  a  month, 
in  Paris,  and  often  coming  for 
the  first  and  remaining  for  the  last. 
The  continual  current  repladfcs,  at 
least  to  a  stranger's  eye,  the  absent 
elite.  Drop  a  foreigner,  in  Novem- 
ber, in  London's  most  fashionable 
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thoroughfare,  and  he  will  pronounce 
it  but  a  gloomy  and  unfrequented 
highway.  I  know  no  month  in  the 
year  when  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

As  I  remember,  our  parting  was 
immediately  subsequent  to  a  farewell 
feed  at  the  Hermitage.  In  that  snug 
dining-room,  third  on  the  right  hand, 
the  virtuous  and  incomparable  Phi- 
lippe had  treated  us  as  if  he  loved  us. 
That  man's  philanthropy  is  truly  re- 
markable. It  were  base  ingratitude 
not  to  devote  a  line  to  the  memory 
of  his  masterpiece.  The  accomplished 
successor  of  the  Vatels  of  other  days 
knew  that  it  was  your  last  repast  in 
Paris,  that  you  were  about  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  tough  mercies  of  British 
beefsteaks  and  to  the  waxen  ameni- 
ties of  pommes-de-terres  au  naturel, 
and  he  resolved  you  should  regret 
him.  Never  had  his  bisque  been 
smoother  or  more  savoury,  his  trifles 
more  fragrant,  his  chdteaubriant  more 
exquisitely  seasoned.  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  read  these  lines  the  crackle 
of  his  cramousMs  will  recur  to  your 
palate,  and  the  balmy  bouquet  of  his 
chambertin  pass  pleasantly  before 
your  imaginative  olfactories.  In  his 
far-away  nook  hard  by  the  fish  market, 
Philippe  reigns  supreme  amongst  Pa- 
risian restaurateurs.  His  external 
pretensions  less  than  those  of  his  more 
magnificent  rivals  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  Italian  Boulevard,  in  his  perfor- 
mances he  beats  them  all.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  you  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  custom,  a  testimonial 
is  preparing,  to  consist  of  a  buisson 
decrevisses — a  score  of  enamel  craw- 
fishes, heaped  on  a  golden  dish,  to  be 
presented  to  him,  after  a  suitable 
banquet,  by  a  select  committee  of 
gastronomes.  All  great  culinary  ar- 
tists are  tender-hearted,  and  I  am 
convinced  the  worthy  creature  will  be 
moved  to  tears.  The  first  idea  was 
to  erect  a  statue, to  him,  and  a  sketch 
had  even  been  made,  in  which  he  was 
represented  in  his  full  uniform  of  chef 
de  cuisine,  with  the  rosette  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  —  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  President  Louis  Napoleon, 
after  dining  there  one  day  incognito 
with.Magnan  and  Persigny — in  the 
button-hole  of  his  snow-white  vest. 
The  base  of  the  monument  was  taste- 
fully adorned  with  allegorical  devices, 
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and  with  the  principal  implements  of 
the  great  man's  art ;  and  on  a  scroll 
displayed  by  relievo  figures  of  Bacchus 
and  Ceres,  were  the  words — 

Au  GRAND  PHILIPPE, 
L'EUROPE  KECONNOISSANTE. 

But  a  sensible  committee-man,  ob- 
serving that  Philippe  deserved  better 
than  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
celebrity,  proposed  the  ecrevisses  as 
an  amendment  to  the  statue,  and  the 
craw-fish  were  carried  unanimously. 

This  is  a  bad  place  for  lazy  corres- 
pondents to  date  from.  The  ordinarily 
received  excuses  of  nonovelty,  nothing 
to  write  about,  will  hardly  pass  cur- 
rent when  the  word  Paris  heads  the 
paper.  Paris,  the  polite  centre  to 
which  all  that  is  art  and  elegance 
converges,  the  modern  Babel  where 
the  confusion  of  tongues  is  realised, 
the  great  table  d'hote  of  Europe,  whi- 
ther all  nations  throng  to  dine,  the 
temple  of  taste,  the  abode  of  pleasure. 
Such  was  Paris — such  Paris  still  to  a 
certain  extent  is,  although  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  in  some  re- 
spects impaired  its  splendour. 

Had  I,  in  Louis  Philippe's  time, 
written  a  letter  hence  de  omnibus  rebus 
worth  the  speaking  of,  purposing  to 
touch  upon  art,  literature,  politics, 
the  drama — politics  would  assuredly 
have  led  the  van,  perhaps  composed 
the  bulk  of  my  despatch.  Under  the  mo- 
narchy of  July  they  were  ever  the  most 
prominent  and  eagerly- discussed  topic. 
Those  were  the  days  when  newspapers 
circulated  their  fifties  of  thousands, 
when  the  ablest  men  in  France,  untram- 
melled by  the  necessity  of  signature, 
availed  themselves  of  their  columns 
for  the  utterance  of  their  opinions  and 
support  of  their  parties  ;  when  fierce 
polemics  between  rival  prints  daily 
excited  and  engrossed  the  public,  and 
sword  or  pistol  often  decided  disputes 
that  the  pen  had  begun.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  complete  a  change  has 
taken  place  since  then.  Newspapers 
are  now  as  meek  as  the  mutton  that 
Cory  don  drives  to  pasture— Cory  don 
being  represented,  in  their  case,  by 
his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  They  are  as  guarded  in 
their  discourse  as  they  were  turbulent 
and  malignant  before  the  advent  of 
the  last  republic — licentious  and  un- 
bridled for  some  time  after  its  iuaugu- 
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ration.  Home  politics  are  a  dead 
letter  here — a  topic  totally  tabooed. 
Discussion  is  out  of  the  question  when 
only  one  side  is  allowed  advocacy ; 
and,  moreover,  when  the  whole  action 
of  government  is  silent  and  secret, 
there  really  is  nothing  to  discuss.  As 
to  the  Legislative  Chamber,  whose  de- 
bates once  afforded  so  ample  a  theme 
of  conversation,  so  suggestive  a  sub- 
ject for  controversy,  not  one  person  in 
a  dozen  knows  when  it  sits,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  cares.  It  is  the 
merest  phantom  of  a  popular  assembly 
ever  evoked  by  the  will  of  a  practical 
despot.  It  imposes  upon  nobody,  and 
none  know  that  better  than  the  Em- 
peror. Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  he  keep  up  the  farce — why  not 
suppress  it  and  save  its  cost?  Not 
so  fast:  another  consideration  inter- 
venes. The  Chamber,  as  now  con- 
stituted, is  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
political  destitute,  for  adventurous 
and  unscrupulous  individuals,  political 
condottieri,  possessing  more  or  less 
talent,  activity,  and  audacity,  more  or 
less  power  to  do  mischief,  and  who 
might  prove  troublesome  if  cast  upon 
their  own  resources.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient coop  for  birds  of  that  feather 
—for  restless  partisans,  who  must  be 
fed,  even  when  not  wanted  to  fight, 
lest  they  should  desert  to  the  enemy. 
They  pocket  their  pay,  frequent  court 
receptions,  dine  with  Corydon,  Per- 
signy,  and  the  superb  Fould,  and  ask 
no  better  than  to  see  the  present  state 
of  things  eternally  endure,  being  well 
aware  that,  under  a  government  to 
whose  patronage  combined  ability  and 
respectability  were  the  only  passport, 
few  of  them  would  have  a  chance  of 
employment  or  distinction. 

The  present  state  of  political  feeling 
in  Paris — which  I  presume  may  still 
be  taken  as  a  guide  to  that  of  France 
in  general  —  is  anomalous  enough. 
There  are  two  points  on  which  the 
French  seem  to  have  difficulty  in 
making  up  their  minds,  and  those 
points  are  the  character  of  their  ruler 
and  their  own  exact  condition.  The 
latter  does  not  appear  very  difficult 
to  realise.  They  have  merely  to  re- 
member that  there  is  one  man  in 
France  who,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  or 
a  word  of  his  mouth,  can  send  any  of 
them  into  prison  or  exile,  and  con- 
trary to  whose  good  pleasure  nothing 


can  be  written  or  spoken  without  en- 
tailing prompt  punishment,  inflicted 
without  trial,  and  admitting  of  no 
appeal ;  who  levies  taxes  and  makes 
laws  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  his 
uncontrolled  will  and  unlimited  power 
— and  they  must  at  once  feel  that 
their  political  condition  is  degraded, 
and  that  they  exist  under  the  sway 
of  a  despot.  But  this,  whatever  the 
Opposition  may  say,  is  not  felt  as 
grievous  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  Far  be  it  from  me  so  to  libel 
France,  as  to  say  that  many  of  her 
sons  do  not  sorely  chafe  under  the 
yoke  they  cannot  shake  off.  But  the 
great  majority  are  so  well  pleased  to 
have  got  order  and  comparative  secu- 
rity, after  all  they  have  suffered  since 
1848,  that  they  trouble  themselves 
very  little  about  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
which,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  all 
their  enthusiasm  for  its  name,  their 
tricoloured  flags  and  patriotic  songs, 
and  ribbon-bedecked  trees,  and  such- 
like tomfooleries,  they  have  never  yet 
rightly  understood  or  really  possessed. 
There  is  such  a  strange  fickleness  in 
the  national  character,  that  they 
scarcely  enjoy  a  thins;  before  growing 
disgusted  with  it.  A  new  system  of 
government  has  hardly  begun  to  work, 
when  they  begin  to  abuse  it,  because 
it  does  not  at  once  combine  every 
advantage  and  display  every  perfec- 
tion. They  have  no  patience  to 
await  gradual  improvement.  Certain- 
ly the  greatest  combined  prosperity 
and  liberty  ever  enjoyed  by  France 
was  under  the  moderate,  although 
not  blameless,  government  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Corruption  there  was,  un- 
doubtedly; selfishness,  and  unjusti- 
fiable dynastic  ambition  —  militating 
against  the  interests  of  the  country — 
on  the  part  of  the  old  king,  whose 
character  had  little  that  commanded 
either  respect  or  sympathy.  But  in 
point  of  purity,  there  was  not  much 
gained  by  the  advent  to  power  of 
Messrs  Rollin,  Blanc,  and  their  ac- 
complices; a  little  patience  must  have 
brought  electoral  reform  ;  and  the 
ignominious  ejection  from  the  Tuileries 
and  subsequent  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property  were  rather  severe 
retribution  for  the  thimble-rig  of  the 
wretched  Spanish  marriages,  and  the 
Judas-kiss  at  Eu.  These  matters, 
however,  pertain  almost  to  ancient 
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history,  and  are  not  worth  dwelling 
upon.  I  was  referring  to  the  attitude 
of  that  minority  of  the  nation  (nume- 
rically a  small  one,  as  I  believe) 
which,  consisting  of  men  of  high 
spirit  and  intellectual  superiority, 
worthy  to  possess,  able  to  enjoy,  and 
irritated  at  having  been  robbed  of 
constitutional  freedom,  stand  aloof  in. 
silent  discontent.  Deprived  of  those 
means  of  pacific  warfare  that  the  press 
and  the  tribune  formerly  afforded 
them,  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  in  France,  long  distinguished 
as  statesmen,  orators,  philosophers, 
writers,  have  withdrawn,  unacquies- 
cent  and  indignant,  from  the  arena, 
and  aAvait,  with  sadness  and  disgust, 
changes  which  they  desire  rather  than 
dare  hope  for.  The  majority  of  these 
men  belong  to  the  Oiieanist  party, 
which,  weak  in  numbers,  and  deficient 
in  dynastic  prestige,  relies  on  the 
talents  of  its  members,  and  on  the 
nation's  supposed  grateful  recollection 
of  its  past  rule.  For  the  present  it 
can  but  wait  and  watch.  The  Cer- 
berus of  opposition,  whose  three  heads 
are  Legitimacy,  Republicanism,  and 
Orieanism,  is  close  muzzled  for  the 
moment.  He  cannot  bite,  he  hardly 
dares  to  show  his  teeth  and  growl. 
As  to  Henry  V.'s  partisans,  one  hears 
nothing  of  them,  since  all  talk  of  a 
fusion  has  ceased,  beyond  the  occa- 
sional circulation  of  biting  jests  and 
scandalous  tales  concerning  the  pre- 
sent court  and  government — an  un- 
dignified mode  of  warfare,  indulged 
in  to  a  discreditable  extent,  especially 
at  the  time  of  and  since  the  Emperor's 
marriage,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
both  the  monarchical  parties.  The 
republicans  are  doubtless  the  party 
in  whose  councils  and  movements  the 
most  activity  prevails ;  but  the  recent 
public  investigation  of  the  conspira- 
cies of  the  Hippodrome  and  Opera 
Comique  has  shown  how  quickly  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  detects 
their  schemes,  and  what  base  and  in- 
capable agents  the  plotters  are  reduced 
to  employ. 

Meanwhile  the  car  of  state  rolls  on 
without  much  creaking  of  the  wheels, 
amidst  a  pretty  general  admission, 
either  expressed  or  tacit,  that  things 
might  be  worse.  Napoleon  III.  has 
neither  roused  the  enthusiasm  nor 
won  the  affections  of  the  French,  but 
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he  has  made  them  respect  and  fear 
him,  and  by  the  greater  number  he  is 
looked  upon  with  unfeigned  gratitude 
as  their  saviour  from  anarchy.  If  he 
aimed  at  more  than  this — at  rekindling 
the  enthusiasm  his  uncle  once  inspired 
— he  must  be  much  disappointed  at 
the  ill  success  of  his  efforts.  It  is 
undeniable  that  he  has  done  great 
things,  and  made  for  himself  a  posi- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  the  French  na- 
tion, for  which  his  previous  career  had 
laid  small  foundation.  He  has  stilled 
the  feverish  pulsation  of  the  heart  of 
France,  and  that  with  far  less  blood- 
letting than  his  foes  assert.  Paris, 
whose  easily- roused  working- classes 
are  prompt,  on  small  provocation,  to 
quit  their  workshops  for  the  street, 
throw  up  barricades,  and  proclaim  the 
downfall  of  the  powers  that  be,  has 
been  kept  quiet,  not  merely — as  pre- 
tended by  those  who  deny  that  there 
can  be  good  in  anything  connected 
with  the  imperial  government  —  by 
the  force  or  the  fear  of  bayonets,  but 
by  means  better  becoming  a  sovereign 
who  has  his  subjects'  welfare  at  heart. 
The  numerous  and  prodigious  improve- 
ments now  in  progress  in  this  capital 
employ  seventy  thousand  men,  whose 
labours,  whilst  greatly  beautifying  the 
city  and  increasing  its  salubrity,  tend 
to  render  future  revolutions — of  the 
same  nature  as  former  ones — extreme- 
ly difficult,  and  their  success  almost 
impossible.  A  strategical  idea  is 
manifest  in  all  these  alterations. 
Thus  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  cuts  a  broad  avenue  through 
one  of  the  most  densely-built  quarters 
of  Paris — a  labyrinth  of  small,  dingy 
streets,  whose  squalid  houses  seen>  to 
nod  at  each  other  across  the  narrow 
interval,  and  whose  grimy  pavement 
has  never,  since  it  first  was  laid,  been 
warmed  by  a  ray  of  sun.  Even  in  the 
Cite,  whose  vice-haunted  alleys  and 
horrible  cut-throat  lanes  Eugene  Sue 
has  described  with  startling  fidelity  in 
the  most  successful  and  mischievous 
of  his  novels,  one  hardly  meets  with 
anything  worse  than  in  the  district 
whose  principal  boundary  points  are 
the  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  the  Market 
of  the  Innocents,  and  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  name  of  some  of  the 
streets — such  as  the  Rue  des  Mau- 
vaises  Paroles,  Rue  du  Chevalier  du 
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Guet — tell  of  their  indifferent  charac- 
ter in  former  days,  and  their  fame  has 
gained  little  by  lapse  of  time.  In 
cases  of  insurrection,  they  were  a  nest 
of  insurgents,  whom  the  soldiery  could 
not  expel  without  severe  loss,  and 
whose  proximity  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— that  central  and  important  point 
whose  possession  has  been  the  first 
object  of  every  insurrection — was  ex- 
tremely disadvantageous.  Now  the 
mason's  pick  and  trowel  have  driven  a 
broad  passage  for  troops,  and  establish- 
ed a  direct  and  rapid  communication 
between  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Champs  Elyse'es  and 
Champ  de  Mars  on  the  other.  The 
same  idea  is  to  be  traced  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  Rue  de  Strasbourg, 
extending  from  the  railway  station 
to  the  boulevard  St  Denis,  and  also 
cutting  through  a  maze  of  narrow  ill- 
inhabited  streets,  and  in  other  con- 
templated improvements  on  a  large 
scale.  Of  course  such  changes  are 
costly,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whence 
all  the  money  comes ;  but,  when  com- 
pletely carried  out,  Paris  will  be  quite 
another  city.  When  that  time  arrives, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  numerous 
workmen  who  will  find  their  occupa- 
tion suddenly  gone  ?  This  question 
is  difficult  to  answer.  Perhaps  the 
Emperor  could  reply  to  it,  although 
nobody  else  is  able  ;  and  at  any  rate, 
in  Paris,  of  late  years,  people  have 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  looking  too  far 
forward,  and  content  themselves  with 
the  evil  of  the  day,  which  certainly 
has  often  been  more  than  sufficient. 

The  gloomy  predictions  of  the  Op- 
position, at  the  time  of  the  imperial 
marriage,  have  since  been  proved 
utterly  groundless.  When  the  sin- 
gular alliance  was  announced  as  de- 
cided upon,  there  was  jubilation  in 
Orleanist  and  Legitimist  coteries.  "  It 
is  the  first  nail  in  his  coffin,"  they 
cried;  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  on  their  part  to  disgust  the 
nation  and  accelerate  his  interment, 
they  commenced  the  propagation  of 
every  accusation  malice  could  devise 
against  the  wife  of  his  choice.  Manu- 
script lampoons — (many  of  them  of 
the  most  scurrilous  description,  and 
containing  the  vilest  charges) — were 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  ;  letters  in 
the  same  style  were  sent  to  foreign 
newspapers ;  no  stone  was  left  un- 


turned ;  no  lie  uninvented ;  to  bring 
the  fortunate  lady,  and,  through  her, 
her  husband,  into  odium  and  con- 
tempt. But  the  labour  was  fruitless. 
Paris,  taken  by  surprise,  looked  on 
coldly  enough  at  the  wedding,  just 
as  it  would  at  a  gorgeous  scene  in  a 
comedy,  amused,  pleased,  like  a  play- 
ground full  of  children,  with  the  show 
and  the  glitter,  and  the  military  pa- 
geant, and  comforted  in  its  pocket  by 
the  enormous  influx  of  strangers. 
Then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
it  seemed  to  consider  the  Empress  as 
an  object  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
sympathy  or  affection.  But  her  sweet 
manners,  her  affability,  generosity, 
and  benevolence,  have  won  many 
hearts,  and  she  is  now  decidedly  po- 
pular. The  contemptible  tactics  and 
indecent  scandal  of  the  Opposition, 
have  proved  innocuous,  and  to  all 
appearance  there  is  no  more  chance 
of  evil  resulting  to  Napoleon  III., 
from  his  matrimonial  coup  de  tite, 
than  there  would  have  been  had  he 
contracted  a  union  with  any  foreign 
princess,  whose  hand  he  a  year  ago 
could  possibly  have  obtained. 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  thing 
for  the  present  absolute  ruler  of 
France  that  has  occurred,  since  he 
assumed  that  position  in  December 
1851,  has  been  the  aggression  of 
Russia  upon  Turkey.  His  position 
with  the  nation  has  been  decidedly 
improved  by  the  firmness  of  his  fo- 
reign policy.  It  is  consolatory  to  the 
self-love  of  the  French  to  see  that,  if 
he  keeps  a  tight  hand  on  them  at 
home,  he  knows  how  to  make  them 
respected  abroad.  It  pleases  them  to 
institute  comparisons  between  the 
promptitude  and  ability  displayed, 
throughout  the  whole  progress- of  the 
Eastern  question,  by  Drouyn  de 
1'Huys,  acting,  of  course,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
who  is,  to  a  great  extent,  his  own 
minister,  and  the  bungling,  vacillat- 
ing, procrastinating,  proceedings  of 
Lords  Aberdeen  anci  Clarendon. 

"Wanted!  Volunteers  for  Tur- 
key." Such  is  the  placard  I  daily 
expect  to  find  stuck  up  at  the  street 
corner,  headed  with  a  brilliant  paint- 
ing of  a  score  of  Cossacks  put  to  the 
rout  by  the  single  scimitar  of  a  hero 
in  Turkish  uniform.  And  as  in 
Whitehall  one  meets  dapper  rifle- 
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men  and  dashing  hussars,  with  stripes 
on  their  arms,  and  ribbons  in  their 
schakos,  parading  the  pavement  in 
quest  of  recruits,  so  do  I  anticipate 
shortly  seeing  the  Forte's  recruiting 
sergeants  pulling  up  volunteers  on  the 
boulevards.  The  tide  of  military 
adventure  is  setting  strong  towards 
the  East.  The  soldier  of  fortune, 
once  so  common  a  character,  had 
nearly  disappeared,  in  consequence  of 
the  long  peace  prevailing  in  Europe, 
and  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  intestine 
wars  of  Poland,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
But  the  campaigns  consequent  on  the 
hurricane  of  revolution  that  swept 
across  Europe  in  1848  again  brought 
him  into  notice.  He  is  Pole,  Hun- 
garian, German,  Italian — sometimes, 
but  less  frequently,  English  or  French. 
The  rank  and  file  of  the  Sultan's  army 
may  be  exceedingly  indigenous  and 
Mahometan ;  but  amongst  the  offi- 
cers will  be  found  crowds  of  foreign- 
ers— Christian  in  practice  or  profes- 
sion, or  in  both.  In  Paris,  the  fa- 
vourite resort  or  permanent  atiode  of 
numerous  unemployed  military  men 
of  all  nations,  one  daily  hears  of  some 
bold  adventurer — who  has  already, 
perhaps,  passed  through  half-a-dozen 
services — starting  for  the  scene  of  the 
war  to  tender  his  sword  and  services 
to  the  Ottoman.  There  will  be  a 
great  gathering  of  keen  blades  on  the 
Danube's  banks,  and  Leicester  Square 
and  Kegent  Street  will  doubtless  miss 
the  presence  of  many  distinguished 
foreigners  in  faded  braid  and  exten- 
sive mustaches,  even  as  we,  upon  the 
boulevards,  already  note  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  exotic  loungers 
of  martial  aspect. 

Ten  years  ago,  if  politics  might 
have  rightfully  insisted  upon  the  most 
prominent  place  in  a  letter  intended 
as  a  hasty  glance  at  the  principal 
topics  engrossing  the  thoughts  and 
attention  of  Paris,  literature's  claim 
to  be  next  considered  could  not  fairly 
have  been  disallowed.  For  then 
there  still  was  vitality  and  vigour  in 
French  literature ;  many  books  worth 
the  reading,  and  some  that  com- 
manded attention.  Now,  I  scarcely 
exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  French 
literature  is  dead.  It  lives,  of  course, 
in  its  accumulated  treasures,  but 
additions  to  its  stores  are  rare  indeed. 


Whether,  in  its  then  rather  declining 
state,  the  February  revolution  was 
too  much  for  it,  or  that  it  will  not 
flourish  under  a  despotism, — whether 
it  be  lack  of  encouragement  from 
readers,  or  exhaustion  on  the  part  of 
writers,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
goes,  as  the  French  say,  but  on  one 
leg.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  hobble 
along,  even  with  the  help  of  crutches. 
In  vain  do  I  rack  my  memory  and 
refer  to  catalogues  :  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  not  half-a-dozen 
works  of  importance  and  permanent 
interest  have  appeared.  M.  Guizot's 
volumes  on  Cromwell  and  the  Com- 
monwealth—  (a  continuation  of  his 
history  of  the  English  revolution) — 
are  announced  as  presently  to  be  pub- 
lished. The  learned,  the  profound, 
the  accomplished  M.  Cousin,  has 
given  us  the  first  volume  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville, 
a  lady  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to 
inspire  the  philosopher  with  a  posthu- 
mous passion,  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries reap  the  benefit.  Although 
but  the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
whose  ultimate  extent,  and  the  period 
of  its  continuation,  are  alike  uncer- 
tain, this  volume  has  been  eagerly 
read  here,  both  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  and  as  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  Frenchmen.  But 
the  book  of  the  year  is  unquestionably 
M.  Weiss's  History  of  the  Protestant 
Refugees.  It  has  been  universally 
read,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
sharp  controversy,  which  still  con- 
tinues. Exasperated  at  the  praise 
which  all  the  moderate  Catholic  critics 
of  any  celebrity  bestowed  upon  this 
temperately-written  work — at  the  ge- 
neral denunciation  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  an  impo- 
litic and  cruel  measure — and  at  the 
implied  censure  thus  cast  upon  Louis 
XIV.  —  the  ultramontane  Univers 
struck  in,  after  some  hesitation,  and 
dealt  its  first  blow  at  the  Dcbats. 
That  paper,  whose  Protestant  lean- 
ings are  no  secret,  was  not  slow  to 
reply.  Hence  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
numerous  articles,  thrusts  and  coun- 
ter-thrusts. The  abominable  intol- 
erance of  the  Jesuit  party  has  drawn 
upon  them  a  stinging  castigation  in 
the  columns  of  the  Revue  de  V Instruc- 
tion Publique  of  the  10th  instant,  the 
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writer  of  which,  M.  Rigault,  scarcely 


condescending  to  argue  seriously  in 
favour  of  that  principle  of  religious 
tolerance  which  all  but  a  bigoted 
and,  fortunately,  a  very  small  fraction 
of  Christians  espouse  and  maintain, 
lashes,  with  cutting  irony,  the  jour- 
nalists who  have  dared,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  avouch  and  uphold 
the  doctrine  that  "error  cannot  be 
persecuted,  only  chastised  ;  truth 
alone  can  be  persecuted."  This  exe- 
crable tenet  is  the  basis  of  all  the 
arguments  -put  forward  by  the  fana- 
tical party,  as  often  as  they  get  tired 
of  sneering  at  historical  authorities 
which  the  whole  world  besides  re- 
spects, and  of  maintaining  that  there 
was  no  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
under  Louis  XIV.  ;  that  the  dragon- 
nades  were  attended  by  no  acts  of 
cruelty,  but  were  a  mere  customary 
quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of 
persons  who  did  not  pay  their  taxes ; 
that  the  Protestants  who  fled  from 
France  at  that  period  were  not  the 
most  earnest,  intelligent,  and  high 
principled,  but  the  most  depraved  and 
disreputable — with  other  statements 
equally  consonant  with  reason  and 
truth.  To  this  doctrine,  that  error 
cannot  be  persecuted,  a  doctrine  wor- 
thy of  the  bloodiest  days  of  that  In- 
quisition which,  after  reading  their 
articles,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  writers  in  the  Univers  would,  had 
they  the  power,  joyfully  revive,  M. 
Rigault — whose  paper,  Ifune  nouvelle 
espece  de  Critique  Litteraire,  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  courteous  satire, 
at  once  polished,  scornful,  and  logical 
—thus  replies :  "  It  is  precisely  what 
Nero  would  have  said  to  the  Chris- 
tians, had  he  edited  the  ActaDiurna  of 
Rome.  It  was  Julian's  reply  ;  it  has 
been  the  reply  of  all  persecutors  to 
all  victims.  It  justifies  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  tortures  of  the  Vaudois, 
and  the  St  Bartholomew,  dear  to  the 
memory  of  the  Christians  of  the 
Univers;  it  justifies  the  Mussulmans, 
when,  in  Mahomet's  name,  they  chas- 
tise the  Syrian  Christians,  whom  the 
Univers  daily  defends  with  a  warmth 
that  does  it  honour,  but  that  gives 
the  lie  direct  to  its  doctrines ;  it 
would  justify  the  Czar,  if  it  pleased 
him  to  chastise  Roman  error  in  the 
name  of  Greek  truth.  For  who,  in 
this  world,  does  not  believe  and  pro- 
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claim  himself  the  sole  possessor  of 
the  truth?  Where  are  the  sages, 
even  amongst  governments,  who  mo- 
destly say — "What  do  I  know?" 
And  what  would  M.  Aubineau  (the 
writer  in  the  Univers}  reply,  upon 
the  day  when  Protestant  England, 
relapsing  into  fanaticism,  should  re- 
vive former  persecutions  of  Catholic 
England,  and  should  say  derisively — 
"  We  do  not  persecute,  we  do  but 
chastise  you  ?  "  In  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  the  fanatical  party  had 
not  spared  sophistry,  and  had  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  Fenelon  himself 
was  an  advocate  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. In  triumphant  refutation  of 
this  audacious  attempt,  M.  Rigault 
closes  his  paper  by  a  beautiful  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
gentle  and  pious  archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  in  presence  of  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  of  the 
flower  of  the  clergy  of  France,  in 
which  he  eloquently  and  forcibly  in- 
culcated tolerance,  basing  his  precepts 
upon  the  words  of  Christ  himself  and 
of  St  Augustine.  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
controversy  has  yet  gone,  all  the 
honours  of  the  war  of  words  have 
beeu  for  the  moderate  Catholic  party. 
Hitherto  the  Protestant  writers — 
who  are  neither  few  nor  feeble — have 
not  meddled  in  the  matter.  But  it 
is  said  that,  exasperated  by  the  un- 
provoked onslaught  of  the  ultras,  they 
are  marshalling  their  forces,  and  about 
to  take  the  field.  The  Jesuits  had 
better  look  to  their  defences. 

But  what  on  earth  am  I  thinking 
of,  to  expend  two  precious  pages  of  let- 
ter-paper upon  such  matters  as  these, 
when  there  lies  before  me,  waiting 
for  a  word,  the  volume  after  which 
all  Paris  has  for  the  last  month  been 
running?  You  know  Dr  Ve'ron, 
Ebony  ?  Stop  a  minute ! — If  you  do 
not  known  him,  don't  admit  it.  You 
would  be  immediately  cut  by  your 
friends,  despised  by  your  acquain- 
tances, and  sent  to  Coventry  by 
everybody  but  your  creditors.  The 
circulation  of  your  Magazine,  instead 
of  increasing  by  a  few  thousands, 
as  it  usually  does,  upon  next  New 
Year's  day  would  sink  at  once  from 
50,000  to  zero.  Without  exception 
of  Napoleon  IIL,  Philippe  the  cook, 
Fould  the  Jew,  or  Dumas  the  dra- 
matist, Veron  is  the  greatest  man  in 
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France.  If  you  doubt  it,  read  his 
book.  You  need  not  go  much  beyond 
its  title-page  to  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can  desire.  His  first 
chapter  is  headed,  in  dropsical  letters, 
with  the  words,  WHO  I  AM.  This  is 
evidently  a  reply  to  the  impertinent 
question  at  one  time  current  amongst 
the  blackguardly  of  London  :  Who 
are  you  ?  Somebody  has  been  put- 
ting it  to  Dr  Veron,  who  complai- 
santly  replies.  He  replies,  however, 
with  a  difference.  In  the  course  of 
his  volume  he  certainly  gives  us 
abundant  opportunity  of  discerning 
what  he  is  (as  if  everybody  did  not 
know  that !)  but  the  who  is  rather 
more  obscure.  He  ignores  his  pro- 
genitors, hops  over  his  childhood,  and 
presents  himself  to  his  readers  full- 
grown,  and  walking  the  hospitals. 
On  ne  connoit  pas  tonjours  son  pere ; 
c'est  dommage.  On  est  certain  tou- 
Jours  (fen  avoir  eu ;  cela  console.  Such 
is  the  acute  observation  of  some  phi- 
losophical Frenchman — La  Rochefou- 
cault  or  Paul  de  Kock  at  a  guess. 
It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that 
genius  is  not  hereditary,  at  least,  not 
in  the  direct  line ;  that  few  heroes 
and  sages  have  had  sons  as  heroic  and 
wise  as  themselves.  If  we  admit  this 
proposition,  a  natural  inference  from 
it  is,  that  great  men  have  generally 
little  fathers.  Ergo,  Veron  pere  must 
have  been  a  simpleton  of  the  feeblest 
description.  The  whole  talent  of  the 
Veronic  race  has  evidently  concen- 
trated itself  in  the  writer  of  the  pre- 
sent autobiography. 

Strolling  once  in  a  remote  part  of 
Dorsetshire,  I  came  upon  a  bumpkin 
seated  under  a  hedge  and  reading 
BlackwoocCs  Magazine,  which  u  the 
squeire,"  he  told  me,  had  left  down  at 
the  farm.  Whilst  he  thus  took  his 
nibble  at  literature,  the  cart  stood 
still,  and  brown  Giles  had  a  pleasant 
bite  at  the  green  corn.  Now,  as 
casual  bucolic  readers  of  that  class 
into  whose  hands  this  letter  (which, 
although  marked  private,  I  cannot 
depend  on  your  not  publishing)  may 
chance  to  fall,  may  possibly  not  have 
heard  of  Dr  Veron,  I  will  glance,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  country  gentlemen, 
at  the  qualities  and  career  of  that  ex- 
traordinary person.  Although  lustres 
more  than  I  care  to  count  have 
elapsed  since  you  and  I,  Ebony,  were 
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thrashed  for  preferring  prisoner's  base 
to  Caesar's  Commentaries,  you  have, 
perhaps,  not  forgotten  a  schoolboy 
practice  of  reckoning  the  waistcoat 
buttons,  coupling  a  calling  or  profes- 
sion with  each.  The  word  that  cor- 
responded with  the  last  button  was 
supposed  to  decide  the  reckoner's  fu- 
ture career.  Unless  Dr  Veron's  but- 
tons were  unusually  numerous,  he  has 
realised  all  their  predictions.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account — and  I 
give  nothing  concerning  him  upon 
worse  authority — he  has  been  in  turn 
(and  out  of  turn)  surgeon,  gamester, 
journalist,  statesman,  idler,  agricul- 
turist, author,  manager  of  the  opera, 
and  vender  of  quack  medicines.  From 
the  day  he  was  weaned  down  to  the 
present  time — that  is  to  say,  during 
fifty-two  years — he  has  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  all  the  cele- 
brities of  France,  not  to  say  of  Europe. 
In  his  first  chapter  we  find  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  courting  his  so- 
ciety. "  Desiring  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  distinguished 
persons  of  my  country,  I  naturally 
wish  to  make  your  acquaintance.  A 
mutual  friend*  assures  me  that  yon 
will  kindly  accept  a  tavern  dinner 
with  me,  and  I  hasten  to  seize  this 
opportunity,  which  will  enable  me  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  whom  I  have 
often  heard  speak,"  &c.  &c.  Thus 
wrote  Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
then  lately  arrived  at  Paris,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  and  abiding, 
just  like  a  natural  person,  at  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin,  Place  Vendome,  to  the 
renowned  Dr  Veron.  The  clever 
schemer  was  casting  about  for  parti- 
sans. The  "  diner  d'auberge"  which 
the  doctor  eagerly  accepted,  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  ;  Veron,  then  in  the 
journalistic  phase  of  his  protean  ex- 
istence, became  a  stanch  Buonapartist, 
and  the  Comtitutionnel,  then  his  pro- 
perty, but  which  he  has  since  sold  for 
half  a  million  of  francs,  continues  to 
the  present  day  an  organ  of  the  im- 
perial government.  Three  years  later, 
a  fortnight  after  the  coup  d'etat,  we 
find  him  receiving  his  reward  (proba- 
bly not  his  only  one)  in  the  shape  of 
officer's  rank  in  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
announced  to  him  by  a  brief  note 
from  the  Prince-president,  which  he 
also  publishes.  Indeed  he  has  a  mania 
for  publishing  correspondence,  and 
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must  be  a  dangerous  man  to  write  to. 
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There  are  persons  who  never  burn  a 
letter,  but  hoard  them  as  a  usurer 
does  post-obits,  then,  after  a  score 
of  years'  interval,  drag  them  from 
their  dusty  recess,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  their  friends.  Dr  Veron,  as 
far  as  his  first  volume  goes  (there  are 
four  more  coming)  behaves  with  tol- 
erable discretion,  and  publishes  no 
letters  by  whose  publicity  the  writers 
would  be  likely  to  feel  much  annoyed. 
They  answer  a  double  purpose,  prov- 
ing the  doctor's  intimacy  with  all  man- 
ner of  great  people,  and  helping  to  fill 
his  closely  printed  octavo.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  form  the  most  amusing 
portion  of  the  volume,  as  they  are  as- 
suredly the  best  written  ;  for  the  doc- 
tor's own  style  is  shambling  and  dis- 
connected, and  his  book  utterly  de- 
void of  literary  merit. 

As  an  ex-journalist,  and  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  celebrated  cough  lozenge, 
which  originally  owed  its  vogue  to 
puffing,  and  which  still,  by  the  same 
means,  is  made  annually  to  yield  him 
a  very  handsome  income,  I)r  Veron 
was  naturally  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  advertisements.  Rich  enough  to 
write  for  glory,  and  despise  gold,  he 
was  lavish  of  preliminary  announce- 
ments. For  weeks  before  the  appear- 
ance of  his  volume,  one  could  not  take 
up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  "  Me- 
moires  dun  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  par  le 
docteur  L.  Veron"  sprawling  over  an 
entire  page.  The  book  came  out,  and 
there  was  a  rush  for  it.  The  great 
medicine-man  did  not  forget  his  cun- 
ning, but  manoeuvred  with  his  usual 
ability.  A  few  hundred  copies  were 
supplied,  and  then  no  more  could  be 
had,  the  book  was  out  of  print. 
For  two  days  the  public,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fortunate  few  who 
had  been  prompt  in  application,  wei*e 
fain  to  content  themselves  with  the 
peruoal  of  huge  placards  everywhere 
displayed,  giving  the  tempting  "  con- 
tents" of  the  doctor's  nine  chapters. 
Then  the  issue  was  resumed,  and  three 
or  four  thousand  copies  were  run  off. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  future 
volumes  will  find  such  a  demand. 
Something  more  piquant  was  ex- 
pected. The  doctor  is  not  half  scan- 
dalous enough.  He  speaks  well  of 
everybody — particularly  of  himself — 
and  is  consequently  insipid.  He  be- 


gins by  announcing  his  intention  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  old 
chroniclers,  shrewd  and  witty  bur- 
gesses of  Paris — the  L'Estoiles,  the 
Patruo,  the  Tallemant  des  Eeaux — 
whose  life  -  like  and  characteristic 
sketches  of  the  men  and  events  of 
their  dav,  of  the  usages,  follies,  and 
vices  of  society,  have  been  handed 
down  to  our  time,  and  are  still  highly 
esteemed  and  often  referred  to.  The 
bald  narration,  the  stale  anecdotes, 
the  triviality  and  egotism  that  suc- 
ceed to  this  ambitious  announcement, 
make  one  smile  at  the  modest  Ve>on's 
estimate  of  his  own  powers.  He  is 
not  witty,  his  style  is  pointless,  he  is 
incapable  of  sketching  the  slightest  of 
those  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the  re- 
markable persons  he  has  known,  that 
one  expects  in  a  book  of  this  class, 
and  that  would  constitute  its  chief 
merit  and  attraction.  To  enable  you 
to  form  an  idea  of  his  mode  of  con- 
cocting a  big  volume,  I  will  give  you 
the  skeleton  of  a  chapter.  Not  of  the 
first,  which  literally  contains  nothing 
at  all,  except  half-a-dozen  of  the 
letters  from  friends  already  mentioned, 
and  an  account,  much  more  minute 
and  medical  than  important  or  inte- 
resting, of  the  doctor's  early  studies, 
of  his  mornings  in  the  hospital  of  La 
Pitie",  of  his  dissection  of  an  elephant, 
of  his  service  at  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, of  his  observations  on  the  milk 
of  nurses  and  the  screams  of  children, 
of  his  saving  a  friend's  life  by  bleed- 
ing him  nine  times,  and  that  of  an  old 
porteress,  by  stopping  the  bleeding  of 
her  nose,  and  of  his  early  retirement 
in  disgust  from  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  second  chapter,  headed 
"  The  Empire,"  is  a  rather  more  fa- 
vourable sample  of  the  doctor's  powers. 
That  early  period  of  his  life  has  evi- 
dently left  him  some  vivid  impressions, 
and  one  almost  regrets  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  them  rather  longer.  He 
is  superficial  and  desultory  to  a  degree 
seldom  met  with,  and  passes  rapidly 
from  the  state  of  society  under  the 
first  Napoleon  to  Madame  Saqui  and 
her  tight  rope,  and  thence  to  the 
fashion  of  ladies'  dresses.  These  were 
ugly  enough,  as  the  portraits  of  the 
time  testify.  Women's  waists  were 
under  their  arms,  and  their  girdles 
across  their  bosoms.  Here  we  have 
a  milliner's  bill,  of  gowns,  feathers, 
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and  finery  of  all  kinds  supplied  to  her 
Majesty  the  empress  and  queen  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1806.  It 
amounts  to  seven  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Those  were  the  days  of  high 
feeding  and  full  feeding.  The  man 
who  could  devour  a  hundred  dozen  of 
oysters  at  a  sitting  (!)  was  admired 
and  respected.  The  pleasures  of  the 
time  were  not  of  a  refined  description. 
*'  General  Daumesnil,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Vincennes,  gave  an  oyster 
breakfast  to  all  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment, in  the  cellars  of  the  Freres  Pro- 
ven caux,  when  he  was  as  yet  only 
major  in  the  chasseurs  of  the  Guard. 
All  the  cellars  were  lighted  up,  and 
on  every  pile  of  bottles  was  placed  a 
board  with  the  name  of  the  wine  and 
of  the  vintage.  They  drank  of  every 
wine  and  of  every  vintage."  The 
number  of  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses greatly  increased — many  of 
them  established  by  the  cooks  of  the 
old  aristocracy,  then  ruined  and  in 
banishment.  Here  Dr  Veron  tells 
several  anecdotes,  chiefly  gastrono- 
mical,  which  have  certainly  been 
printed  at  least  once  before.  I  pass 
on  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
chapter — which  part,  as  usual,  is  not 
the  doctor's  own,  but  consists  of  three 
letters  from  a  dashing  officer  of  light 
dragoons,  M.  Dubois  Craned,  written 
in  the  year  VIII.  of  the  French  re- 
public. These  letters,  whose  authen- 
ticity M.  Veron  guarantees,  are  in- 
teresting relics  of  an  eventful  time. 
The  first,  dated  12th  Pluviose,  is  from 
taris,  where  the  writer  had  just  ar- 
rived. General  Lefebvre  took  him  to 
see  the  First  Consul. 

"  I  confess,"  writes  M.  Craned, 
"  that  I  was  intimidated ;  but  his 
affability  soon  put  me  at  my  ease.  4 1 
have  heard  of  you,'  he  said,  4  and  am 
very  glad  to  see  you  ;  come  and  dine 
with  me  to-morrow.'  Accordingly,  I 
dine  with  him  to-day,  and  shall  have 
more  time  to  examine  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  He  works  eighteen  hours 
a-day.  The  turn  of  the  ministers  does 
not  come  until  night.  4  The  night  is 
long,'  he  says.  He  never  goes  to  bed 
before  four  in  the  morning  ;  he  holds 
six  or  seven  councils  of  State  every 
decade,  and  himself  discusses  all  ad- 
ministrative subjects  with  a  precision 
and  clearness  that  astonish  even  those 
men  who  are  most  accustomed  to  such 
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labours.  On  de'cadi  he  allows  him- 
self a  little  repose  ;  that  day  he  goes 
into  the  country  ;  Madame  Chabaud 
dined  there  with  him  the  day  before 
yesterday  ;  there  was  an  odd  medley  : 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  two  pacified 
Chouan  chiefs,  senators,  legislators, 
painters,  poets,  and  his  numerous  fa- 
mily. Upon  that  day  he  remains  an 
hour  at  table,  but  in  general  twenty 
minutes  suffice  for  his  repast. 

u  The  Chouans  were  beaten  four 
days  ago  ;  I  saw  seven  of  those  gentry 
who  are  going  to  be  shot  ;  they  have 
a  grey  uniform,  with  red  waistcoat 
and  facings.  It  is  a  difficult  war  ;  the 
troops  are  numerous  and  good." 

The  next  letter  is  written  subse- 
quently to  the  dinner,  of  which  it 
gives  the  following  account  :  — 

14  1  got  to  the  Luxembourg  rather 
late  ;  they  were  at  dinner  :  I  saluted 
the  consul  ;  he  made  sign  to  me  to 
sit  down.  The  table  was  laid  for 
twenty,  but  we  were  only  eight,  in- 
cluding his  step-daughter  and  her 
brother.  Buonaparte  was  in  a  bad 
humour  ;  he  said  nothing  till  towards 
Jhe  end  of  the  meal,  when  he  spoke 
about  Italy.  He  eats  very  rapidly, 
and  a  great  deal,  especially  pastry. 
The  dishes  were  plain,  but  exquisitely 
dressed.  We  were  but  eighteen  min- 
utes at  table.  Buonaparte  is  waited 
upon  by  two  young  Mamelukes  and 
two  little  Abyssiniaus.  It  is  not  true 
that  he  eats  only  of  dishes  prepared 
exclusively  for  him.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  ate  part  of  a  mushroom 
pastry,  of  which  I  had  a  good  share. 
He  drinks  little  wine,  and  drinks  it 
pure.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
dessert  he  got  up,  and-  we  went  into 
the  drawing-room.  Whilst  we  took 
coffee,  he  said  a  few  words  to  me 
about  the  regiment,  and  immediately 
afterwards  went  into  the  room  where 
he  works  ;  the  whole  business  did  not 
last  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes." 

The  third  letter,  which  has  less  in- 
terest, is  dated  from  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  The  writer  was  killed  a  week 
afterwards.  The  manners  of  the  con- 
quering heroes  of  Buonaparte's  armies 
were  neither  urbane  nor  courteous, 
according  to  Dr  Veron's  account. 
"You  were  reading  a  newspaper  in 
some  public  place,"  he  says  ;  "an 
officer  would  come  in,  and,  without 
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saying  a  word,  take  it  out  of  your 
hands ;  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre 
door,  military  men,  instead  of  tak- 
ing their  turn,  would  not  wait,  and 
passed  before  everybody.  Every  civi- 
lian was  a  pekin"  Then  comes  a 
story  of  an  odd  declaration  of  love 
made  by  Baron  Capelle  to  the  Prin- 
cess Eliza,  grand-duchess  of  Lucca. 
She  was  suffering  from  the  toothache 
one  day  that  the  baron  called  upon 
her.  He  urged  the  extraction  of  the 
offending  ivory.  She  would  not  hear 
of  it.  A  dentist  was  sent  for,  who 
declared  that  the  tooth  could  not  be 
saved.  Baron  Capelle  took  him  into 
a  corner.  "  Extract  the  correspond- 
ing tooth  from  my  jaw,"  he  said.  The 
operation  performed,  quietly  and  noise- 
lessly, the  baron  showed  the  tooth. 
u  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  over 
in  a  second,  and  that  the  loss  is  not 
visible."  Details  of  the  morals  of  the 
time,  un  pen  decollete's,  occupy  a  few 
pages ;  then  comes  an  account  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  as  it  then  was,  and  as 
it  often  has  been  described ;  then  a 
strange  medley  of  gossip  about  Ma- 
demoiselle Bourgoin  the  actress,  the 
tribunal  of  commerce,  the  stock  ex- 
change— then  held  in  and  in  front  of 
the  church  of  the  Petits  Peres,  (people 
used  to  ask  "  what  is  doing  in  the 
gutter?"  just  as  in  London  they  used 
to  say,  "  what  is  doing  in  the  alley  ?") 
and  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
well-known  commissary  and  capitalist, 
Onvrard.  The  chapter  finished,  one 
retains  not  a  line  or  an  idea  $  it  is  the 
very  lightest  of  light  reading,  and  as 
such  may  suit  the  vulgar  taste  of 
Paris,  which  is  at  present  for  books 
that  can  be  read  without  the  least  ef- 
fort of  mind  or  attention.  The  third 
chapter,  professing  to  treat  of  art  and 
science,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
literature  under  the  Empire,  consists 
of  extracts  from  the  Moniteur,  of  lists 
of  plays,  of  scraps  of  bad  poetry  ex- 
tracted from  vaudevilles,  and  of  an 
anecdote  or  two  of  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
with  whom  the  doctor  was  of  course 
well  acquainted.  But  I  have  not 
patience  to  examine  the  twaddling 
volume  chapter  by  chapter,  nor  would 
you  thank  me  for  so  doing.  Here 
and  there  one  comes  to  an  amusing 
paragraph.  The  following  sketch  is 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 
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"  The  young  officers  of  the  house- 
hold troops,  whom  many  sought  to 
vex  by  comparing  them  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Empire,  would  not  suf- 
fer the  least  slight.  Thence  arose 
daily  duels,  and  quite  a  little  popula- 
tion of  duellists.  There  was  fighting 
in  the  morning  by  daylight ;  fighting 
at  night  by  lamplight.  For  some 
months  I  officiated  as  surgeon  to  the 
maison  militaire  of  Louis  XVIII.  ; 
during  that  time  I  dressed  more  than 
one  sword  wound,  and  witnessed  more 
than  one  amputation  consequent  on 
those  encounters.  A  duellist  entered 
the  Cafe  Fran^ais,  situated  on  the 
boulevard,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
Laffitte,  and,  glancing  scornfully  at 
all  present :  *  I  should  find  no  one 
here,'  he  said,  'disposed  to  cross 
swords  this  morning.'  '  You  are 
mistaken,  sir  ! '  replied  a  gentleman 
in  spectacles ;  *  give  me  your  card.' 
On  the  card  was  the  name  of  Count 

de .  The  gentleman  in  spectacles 

gave  his ;  he  was  the  Marquis  de . 

4  Count,'  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  banter,  4 1  never  put  myself 
out  of  my  way ;  on  no  account  do  I 
deviate  from  my  habits  ;  I  rise  late ; 
we  will  not  fight,  therefore,  until  noon 
to-morrow ! '  Then  he  called  the 
waiter.  'Here,'  he  said,  handing 
him  the  count's  card,  'take  these  two 
thousand  francs,  go  to  the  under- 
taker's, and  order  a  first-class  fune- 
ral for  the  gentleman  whose  name 
and  title  are  on  this  card,  for  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  The  count  shall  be 
buried  as  if  he  were  a  marquis.'  This 
coolness  daunted  the  duellist,  and  the 
affair  was  arranged." 

Although  few  things  in  Joe  Miller 
are  better  known  in  England  than 
the  following  anecdote  is  in  France, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  exceeding  smart 
retort.  That,  however,  hardly  justi^ 
fies  Dr  Veron's  putting  it  into  his 
book.  "A  French  officer  said  to  a 
Swiss  officer,  4I  would  not  fight  as 
you  do,  for  money.  We  French  fight 
for  honour.'  4  True,  sir,'  replied  the 
Swiss,  4  we  both  serve  for  what  we 
have  least  of.'  A  mortal  duel  was 
the  consequence." 

But  enough  of  Dr  Ve"ron,  whom 
Taxile  Delord,  one  of  the  wags  of  the 
Charivari  (in  which  paper  the  doctor 
has  been  repeatedly  caricatured)  has 
just  shown  up  in  a  smart  and  well- 
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deserved  critique  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris.  Et  tu,  Brute!  Veron  him- 
self was  the  founder  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  whose  first  editor  was  M. 
Guizot.  It  commenced  in  1829, 
and  is  the  oldest  existing  French 
literary  periodical — at  least  as  far  as 
its  title  goes,  for  there  has  been  a 
break  in  its  career.  It  was  discon- 
tinued ;  and  then,  after  an  interval, 
recommenced  by  Theophile  Gautier 
and  others.  The  new  series  is  now 
in  its  third  year.  It  is  pleasant  and 
readable,  and  occasionally  has  a  good 
serious  article,  but  it  has  not  the 
weight  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
which  indeed  has  too  much  weight, 
having  been  extremely  heavy  of  late. 
One  word  more  of  Dr  Veron,  whose 
book,  although  scarcely  deserving  the 
distinction,  will,  I  suppose,  find  an 
English  translator.  He  is  one  of 
those  active,  pushing  men,  possessed 
of  considerable  shrewdness,  some 
talent,  unlimited  self-confidence,  and 
impudence  that  nothing  can  daunt, 
whom  one  frequently  sees  make  their 
way  in  the  world,  unencumbered  as 
they  are  with  scruples  of  delicacy,  and 
aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  luck. 
He  admits,  with  a  modesty  he  rarely 
displays,  that  he  is  less  indebted  to 
his  own  efforts  than  to  good  fortune 
for  his  present  opulence  and  position. 
"  Since  my  youth,"  he  says,  "  the 
plans  I  have  formed  have  never  come 
to  anything  ;  chance  seems  always  to 
take  me  by  the  hand,  to  turn  me  aside 
from  the  object  I  aim  at,  and  to  guide 
me  to  an  unforeseen  and  better  position. 
I  study  medicine  for  ten  years,  and  it 
leads  me  to  nothing  but  to  make  a 
sort  of  fortune  at  the  opera."  The 
sort  of  fortune  is  understood  to  be  an 
extremely  handsome  one.  He  had 
the  opera  in  its  palmy  days,  after  the 
July  revolution,  from  1831  to  1835, 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  government 
warmly  supported  the'1  great  lyric 
theatre,  when  Taglioni  made  her  first 
appearance,  and  Robert  le  Diable  was 
first  performed.  It  will  not  do  to 
talk  lightly  of  the  opera,  Dr  Veron, 
nor  of  the  good  rentes  you  made  out 
of  it.  "I  became  editor  of  the  Con- 
stitutionnel,  but  with  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  take  up  the  pen  of  a  political 
writer,  and  behold,  the  Tinguy-Labou- 
lie  law  forces  me  to  write  and  sign 
articles  on  the  events  of  the  day."  The 


law  forced  you  to  sign,  Dr  Veron,  if 
you  wrote,  but  it  in  no  way  forced 
you  to  write.  And  really  you  would 
have  done  as  well  to  abstain.  The 
articles  in  the  Constitutional  signed 
L.  Veron,  will  not  transmit  your 
name  to  a  very  remote  posterity,  any 
more  than  will  the  present  volume ; 
indeed,  they  have  long  been  totally 
forgotten,  just  as  the  Mimoires  d'un 
Bourgeois,  &c.,  will  be  by  this  time 
next  year.  "In  1837  I  had  made 
fruitless  efforts  to  be  elected  deputy, 
and  to  obtain  a  hundred  votes  in  one 
of  the  remote  districts  of  France,  and, 
in  1852,  almost  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  quite  without  exertion  on 
my  part,  I  am  elected,  under  univer- 
sal suffrage,  deputy  for  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  by  more  than 
24,000  votes."  Come,  come,  Dr 
Veron,  this  will  not  pass  muster. 
Have  compassion  upon  your  readers' 
risible  muscles.  Everybody  knows 
that  universal  suffrage  in  1852  means 
government  nomination.  Be  well  as- 
sured that  your  assumed  innocence 
and  naivete  impose  upon  no  one. 

From  the  memoirs  of  an  ex-mana- 
ger of  the  opera,  it  is  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  theatricals,  without  some 
mention  of  which  there  can  be  no 
completeness  in  a  letter  from  Paris. 
Since  politics  have  been  exploded  as 
a  subject  of  conversation,  and  since 
literature  has  fallen  into  contempt, 
the  theatres  are  more  frequented  than 
ever.  There  must  be  a  valve  for  the 
public  steam.  The  excitement  of 
fierce  newspaper  articles,  political 
agitation,  and  stormy  parliamentary , 
debates,  being  no  longer  obtainable, 
and  highly-spiced  Socialist  novels  be- 
ing contraband,  the  public  flock  to 
the  theatre.  The  importance  attached 
to  it  by  Parisians  is  laughable  and  in- 
comprehensible to  the  newly-arrived 
foreigner,  especially  if  he  be  from  your 
side  of  Dover's  Straits.  In  the  morn- 
ing, on  turning  out  of  his  hotel,  he 
finds  a  group  assembled  opposite  to 
one  of  the  Vespasian  columns  that 
so  plentifully  adorn  this  commodious 
capital.  They  are  waiting  with  the 
calm  patience  of  people  conscious 
that  they  have  little  to  do  and  a  long 
day  before  them,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  a  gentleman  with  a  short 
ladder,  a  big  brush,  and  a  pailful  of 
paste,  who  adorns  the  post  with 
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posters  of  various  hues.  As  each  suc- 
cessive green,  yellow,  blue,  or  crim- 
son sheet  clings  to  the  stone,  the 
loungers  read  and  ponder,  whilst  each 
moment  their  numbers  increase.  The 
playbills  are  the  object  of  their  con- 
templation. John  Bull,  just  then 
much  more  bent  upon  his  breakfast 
than  upon  a  matter  he  is  wont  to 
treat  with  such  sovereign  contempt  as 
theatricals,  enters  a  cafe,  gives  carte 
blanche  to  the  cook,  and  grapples 
a  paper.  It  is  an  even  bet  that  this 
is  the  Messager  des  Theatres,  or  the 
Entr'acte,  or  the  Gazette  des  Theatres, 
or  the  Menestrel,  or  some  other  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  drama.  Or 
if  it  be  not,  there  still  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  when,  after  contemptu- 
ously glancing  over  the  meagre  and 
timid  Premier  Paris  (so  unlike  the 
slashing  leaders  of  his  native  press), 
and  over  the  scraps  of  foreign  intelli- 
gence, gleaned  chiefly  from  English 
journals,  he  casts  his  eye  down  to  the 
feuilleton,  he  finds  it  headed,  Revue 
des  Theatres,  or  Semaine  Dramatique. 
When  he  has  thrown  aside  the  dis- 
appointing rag,  ordered  the  waiter  to 
bespeak  Galignani  from  yonder  gen- 
tleman in  double-soled  shoes  and  un- 
mistakably British-built  garments, 
(most  Englishmen  who  pass  through 
Paris,  though  they  abide  a  week  by 
the  way,  dress  as  if  they  were  about 
to  plod  through  ploughed  fields,  or 
start  on  a  pedestrian  tour,  because, 
as  they  say,  they  are  travellers), 
and  applied  himself  to  the  inviting 
viands  that  come  steaming  from  the 
kitchen,  he  unavoidably  catches  the 
animated  conversation  of  those  three 
Frenchmen  who  are  breakfasting  at 
the  next  table.  Theatres  again :  the 
last  new  comedy  at  the  Frangais,  the 
forthcoming  opera  at  ihsAcadZmie,  the 
latest  buffoonery  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
or  the  current  five- act  picture  of  Pari- 
sian life  at  the  Vaudeville.  He  curses 
the  drama  and  all  things  pertaining 
to  it,  bolts  his  breakfast  as  unreflect- 
ingly as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  rasher 
of  ham  and  mature  egg  at  a  Charing 
Cross  hotel — instead  of  a  cotelette  a  la 
Soubise,  that  might  awaken  the  appe- 
tite of  a  corpse — and  rushes  out  of  the 
cafe",  to  be  accosted,  probably  before 
he  has  walked  fifty  yards  on  the 
asphalt,  by  a  shabby-genteel  indivi- 
dual, proffering  tickets  "  cheaper  than 


at  the  box-office"  for  that  night's 
Varietes;  or  to  be  seized  hold  of  by 
some  brother  Britisher,  who,  having 
been  three  days  longer  than  himself 
in  Paris,  has  been  inoculated,  as  most 
English  soon  are,  with  the  playgoing 
mania,  and  who  insists  on  his  accom- 
panying him  that  very  night  to  see 
something  which  he  designates  as  the 
"Dam  o  Camellyer."  On  his  re- 
turn to  dinner  from  Versailles  or  the 
Louvre,  he  inquires  the  intentions  of  a 
crowd  of  people  whom  he  finds  enclosed 
between  double  balustrades,  resem- 
bling banisters  that  have  run  away 
from  their  staircase,  and  is  told  that 
it  is  the  queue,  or  tail.  Its  play-lov- 
ing joints  have  for  two  hours  been 
awaiting  the  opening  of  a  theatre- 
door. 

I  daresay  neither  you,  nor  many  of 
your  readers,  ever  entered  a  large 
handsome  theatre,  the  license  for  which 
was  obtained  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  for  his  protege 
Alexander  Dumas.  You  have  pro- 
bably noticed  it  when  making  the 
tour  of  the  boulevards,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Chateau  d'Eau.  It 
opened  in  February  1847,  with  Du- 
mas' drama  of  La  Reine  Margot.  The 
more  serious  drama  played  in  Feb- 
ruary 1848,  with  all  Paris  for  an 
astounded  audience,  was  too  much 
for  the  infant  establishment,  which 
had  been  intended  to  encourage  con- 
temporary dramatic  writers.  Several 
managers  succeeded  each  other,  with 
uniform  ill  success,  until  in  1851 
drama  was  expelled,  opera  installed, 
and  the  Theatre  Historique  became 
the  Theatre  Lyrique — a  sort  of  supple- 
mentary Opera  Comique,  convenient 
for  the  denizens  of  the  remote  eastern 
boulevards.  The  theatre  is  of  parti- 
cularly commodious  construction,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  to  get  it  into 
vogue,  but  with  little  success,  until 
the  present  autumn.  Within  the  last 
month,  a  new  comic  opera  by  Adolphe 
Adam,  and  still  more  the  decided 
success  of  a  new  singer,  who  has  hit 
the  public  taste,  have  drawn  to  the 
Lyrique  such  audiences  as  it  has  sel- 
dom before  beheld.  Music,  libretto, 
singer,  are  all  emphatically  French, 
in  taste  and  style.  Adam  is  not  un- 
known in  England  ;  he  has  composed 
some  pretty  things  :  amongst  others 
the  Postilion  de  Lonyjumcau,  and  that 
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graceful  operetta,  now  out  of  date, 
the  Chalet.  In  the  music  of  the  pre- 
sent opera  are  to  be  detected  not  a  few 
reminiscences;  but  such  are,  perhaps, 
involuntary  on  the  part  of  composers 
of  retentive  memory,  and  limited  in- 
ventive powers.  One  would  be  less 
disposed  to  cavil  at  M.  Adam's  bor- 
rowings, if  they  were  all  from  his 
neighbours,  and  less  frequently  from 
himself.  His  music,  agreeable  enough 
when  fresh,  has  hardly  enough  sub- 
stance to  bear  hashing  and  reproduc- 
ing. Marie  Cabel,  the  debutante,  has 
a  pretty  voice,  and  a  face  to  match, 
a  pleasing  style  of  singing,  and  hand- 
some shoulders,  —  a  combination  of 
gifts  and  acquirements  that  nightly 
win  her  storms  of  applause,  and  showers 
of  bouquets.  She  is  not  ungraceful, 
although  her  acting  might  be  more 
refined,  and,  although  quite  a  young 
woman,  she  is  rather  a  full-blown 
rose  for'the  part  allotted  to  her  in  the 
Bijou  Perdu.  The  libretto  is  very 
amusing — indeed,  it  is  the  best  part 
of  the  whole  business,  and  has  suffi- 
cient plot  and  incident  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  music,  and  to  be  acted  as  a 
vaudeville  or  comedy,  into  which  some 
of  our  English  playwrights  will  be 
likely  to  convert  it.  It  would  be  the 
very  thing  for  the  Lyceum.  The  time 
is  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XY. ;  the  scene 
Paris.  The  rising  of  the  curtain  dis- 
closes a  carrefour,  or  junction  of  streets, 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine.  To  the 
left  hand  is  a  small  shop,  with  the 
inscription  Toinon,  Jardiniere.  It  is 
closed,  as  are  also  other  shops,  and 
an  adjacent  wine- house,  for  the  sun 
has  not  yet  risen.  On  the  right  hand 
is  part  of  a  large  mansion,  that  of  the 
wealthy  farmer-general,  Coquillere. 
The  door  of  the  house  is  not  visible, 
but  on  a  balcony,  outside  a  window  of 
the  first  floor,  the  Marquis  d'Angennes, 
a  dashing  and  dissipated  courtier,  cau- 
tiously appears.  A  patrol  crosses  the 
stage,  and  the  marquis  hurries  in. 
The  patrol  gone,  there  enters  Pacome, 
a  country  gardener,  bearing  upon  his 
broad  shoulders  a  huge  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  intended  to  stock  Toi- 
non's  shop.  He  leans  his  back  against 
the-wall  beneath  the  balcony,  upon 
which  the  marquis  again  appears,  puts 
one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  the 
other  on  Pacome's  head,  and  jumps 
to  the  ground.  He  would  then  run 
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off,  but  the  gardener,  disgusted  at 
being  used  as  a  step-ladder,  and  taking 
the  marquis  for  a  robber,  shouts  for 
the  guard,  and  seizes  the  fugitive. 
Struggle;  marquis  feels  for  his  purse, 
of  course  has  not  got  it,  pulls  out  a 
watch,  thrusts  it  into  Pacome's  hand, 
breaks  from  him,  and  escapes.  The 
sun  rises,  the  market-people  come  in, 
the  shops  and  tavern  open,  purchasers 
arrive,  but  Toinon's  shutters  are  still 
closed,  until  Pacome  rouses  the  sleepy 
damsel  by  a  song,  and  a  volley  of 
blows  upon  her  door.  He  is  in  love 
with  Toinon,  whose  affection  for  him 
is  somewhat  interfered  with  by  her 
ambition  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of 
the  opera.  But  she  finally  signs  her 
consent  to  become  Mrs  Pacome.  The 
delighted  gardener  departs,  and  the 
marquis  comes  in,  closely  followed  by 
Coquillere,  to  avert  whose  suspicions 
he  makes  love,  to  Toinon.  Coquillere, 
a  ridiculous  old  profligate,  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  flower-girl.  He  enters, 
with  a  number  of  courtiers  and  roues, 
just  in  time  to  see  the  marquis  receive 
a  vigorous  box  on  the  ears  from  Toi- 
non, who  retreats  into  her  shop. 
D'Angennes'  object  is  gained.  The 
financier,  who  has  received  hints  of 
his  attentions  to  Madame  Aspasie 
Coquillere,  now  understands  (or  thinks 
he  does)  why  the  marquis  is  frequent- 
ly seen,  at  untimely  hours,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  hotel.  The  re- 
sult of  a  bantering  conversation  is  a 
heavy  bet  laid  by  the  marquis  (still 
with  the  object  of  removing  Coquill- 
ere's  suspicions)  that  all  there  pre- 
sent shall,  that  evening,  meet  Toinon 
at  supper,  at  his  petite  maison.  He 
gives  a  letter  from  the  manager  of 
the  opera  to  the  ambitious  and  musical 
Flora  of  the  faubourg,  expressing  a 
wish  to  hear  her  sing,  and  to  engage 
her  for  his  theatre.  Toinon's  head  is 
turned  by  this  sudden  realisation  of 
her  wishes,  and  she  forgets  Pacome, 
but  is  reminded  of  him  by  his  entrance, 
just  as  the  marquis  takes  his  leave, 
gallantly  kissing  her  hand.  In  the 
stormy  and  musical  scene  that  ensues, 
Pacome  swears  he  will  accept  the  offers 
of  Serjeant  Bellepointe,  of  the  French 
Guards,  who  longs  to-  enlist  the  well- 
built  bumpkin.  Toinon  is  alarmed, 
and,  in  trying  to  retain  her  lover, 
tears  off  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Then 
comes  reconciliation,  and  Pacome  goes 
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to  prepare  for  the  wedding,  leaving 


his  mistress  mending  his  damaged 
garment.  In  its  pocket  she  finds  a 
watch  set  with  brilliants,  and  inscribed, 
"  a  mon  Aspasie"  It  was  a  recent 
gift  from  Coquillere  to  his  wife,  and, 
in  his  haste,  the  unlucky  marquis  had 
taken  it  instead  of  his  own.  In  her 
turn,  Toinon  is  jealous,  and  a  second 
and  more  serious  quarrel  ends  by  her 
going  off  in  an  elegant  sedan  chair, 
with  liveried  attendants — to  the  opera, 
as  she  believes,  but  in  reality  to  d'An- 
gennes'^e/zYe  maison —  and  in  Pacome's 
taking  the  king's  shilling,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  that  seductive  recruit- 
ing serjeant,  Bellepointe. 

This  plot  is  ingenious  enough,  and 
the  first  act  has  done  its  duty  in  the 
way  of  complications.  These,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  increased,  early  in 
the  second,  by  a  note  from  Aspasie 
Coquillere  to  the  marquis,  imploring 
the  instant  return  of  her  watch,  which 
her  husband  has  given  her  only  the 
day  before,  and  whose  absence,  if 
discovered,  would  excite  his  worst 
suspicions.  The  old  financier's  dissi- 
pated courses  do  not  prevent  his 
being  exorbitantly  jealous  of  his  pretty 
young  wife.  The  marquis,  after 
vainly  seeking  her  watch,  remembers 
that  he  gave  it  to  the  peasant  who 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  and  is  in 
frightful  perplexity  ;  but  before  he 
has  time  to  apply  to  the  lieutenant 
of  police — the  only  person  who  can 
help  him — Toinon  arrives.  To  carry 
out  the  deception,  d'Angennes  has 
got  his  friends  to  disguise  themselves 
as  actors.  This  leads  to  a  droll  and 
pretty  scene.  Coquillere  is  magnifi- 
cently absurd  as  Jupiter,  and  small 
winged  divinities  perform  a  ballet. 
Then  Toinon  remains  alone,  and  Pa- 
come,  who  comes  in  with  pine-apples, 
is  astounded  to  recognise  his  mistress 
in  satin  and  lace.  More  squabbles 
and  singing.  Pacome  clears  up  the 
mystery  of  the  watch,  and  explains 
to  Toinon  that  she  is  not  in  the  green- 
room of  the  opera,  but  in  a  place  even 
more  dangerous.  He  goes  to  seek 
assistance  to  rescue  her  from  the 
power  of  the  marquis,  and  during  his 
absence  Toinon  finds  Madame  Co- 
quillere's  note.  She  at  once  compre- 
hends the  whole  affair,  and  that  the 
marquis's  attentions  to  her  were  a 
mere  cloak  for  his  intrigue  with  her 
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neighbour.  Pacome  comes  back  and 
hides  under  a  table,  upon  which  d'An- 
gennes, Coquillere,  and  their  com- 
panions play  dice.  The  act  ends  by 
the  entrance  of  a  crowd  of  market- 
people,  who  carry  off  Toinon,  and  of 
Bellepointe  and  four  guardsmen  who 
would  fain  do  the  same  by  Pacome, 
but  he  jumps  out  of  a  window  and 
escapes  for  the  time.  Considering 
that  the  marquis  is  captain  of  the 
company  in  which  Pacome  has  rashly 
enlisted — that  Toinon  has  the  Bijou 
perdu  in  her  possession,  knows  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  from  whom 
her  lover  received  it — the  piece  might 
easily  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
another  scene  or  two ;  but  a  third  act 
is  made  out  of  the  escapes  of  the  de- 
serter, who  is  brought  into  Toinon's 
shop  concealed  in  a  huge  fruit-hamper, 
put  of  his  final  capture,  Coquillere's 
jealousy,  and  d'Angennes'  alarm  at 
finding  the  watch  in  the  hands  of  the 
pretty  flower- seller,  and. she  in  pos- 
session of  his  secret.  The  opera  ends 
— as  all  comic  operas  always  end — 
with  song,  dance,  and  general  jollity. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing,  Ebony, 
that  now  captivates  Paris;  we  are 
all  in  the  light  and  lyric  line — nothing 
substantial  required,  none  of  your 
pieces  de  resistance,  but  plenty  of  froth 
and  glitter,  a  souffle  powdered  with 
gold  dust.  It  is  long  since  a  play  or 
opera  of  decided  merit  has  been 
brought  out  at  any  theatre.  The 
Frangais,  since  Lady  Tartuffe,  has 
produced  no  successful  piece.  The 
vogue  has  been  with  the  minors,  and 
really  they  have  done  little  to  deserve 
it.  The  Parisians  follow,  in  dramatic 
matters,  where  once  a  lead  is  given. 
Persuade  them  that  a  play  is  popular, 
get  it  talked  about,  give  it  a  start, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  play-goers 
in  the  town  run  to  see  it,  some  of 
them  many  times.  There  is  a  glaring 
example  of  this  just  nowat  the  Vaude- 
ville theatre.  Last  spring  a  piece 
was  brought  out  there,  entitled  the 
Filles  de  Marbre,  intended  as  the  con- 
verse of  the  Lady  with  Camelias.  In 
the  last  -  named  play,  the  interest 
hinges  on  the  romantic  attachment  of 
a  woman  of  bad  character  to  a  young 
man  of  good  family,  whose  barbarous 
father  very  sensibly  refuses  his  con- 
sent to  their  union  until  sure  that  the 
lady  is  on  her  death-bed.  In  the 
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Fittes  de  Marbre,  which  is  opened  by 
a  dull  prologue  introducing  Phidias, 
Diogenes,  Alcibiades,  and  other  an- 
cient notables,  an  artist  abandons  his 
occupation,  his  widowed  mother,  and 
a  virtuous  young  girl  who  tenderly 
loves  him,  for  the  sake  of  a  marble- 
hearted  courtesan.  He  is  ruined,  and 
dies  of  a  broken  heart.  The  whole 
play,  comedy,  drama,  or  whatever 
the  farrago  may  be  called,  (it  is  spun 
out  to  five  acts),  is  not  only  disgust- 
ing, but  wearisome.  It  abounds  in 
forced  and  exaggerated  situations,  and 
the  part  of  the  chief  syren  is  rendered 
so  repulsive  and  disagreeable  that  the 
young  artist's  infatuation  becomes 
unaccountable  and  contemptible. 
When  brought  out  last  spring,  the 
success  of  the  piece  was  moderate. 
Its  performance  was  suspended  during 
the  summer ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  rather 
pretty  song  that  it  contains,  entitled 
the  "  Pieces  of  Gold,"  and  to  which 
the  jingling  of  a  purse  forms  part  of 
the  accompaniment,  was  displayed  in 
the  window  of  every  music  shop,  and 
sung  by  half  Paris.  This  sufficed. 
The  song  is  one  of  those  playful, 
lively  melodies  which  please  at  the 
first  three  or  four  hearings,  and  ob- 
tain a  grinding-organ  immortality. 
When  the  Filles  de  Marbre  was  re- 
vived, everybody  who  had  heard  or 
sung  the  song,  went  to  hear  how  it 
was  sung  on  the  stage.  The  impulse 
was  given,  the  play  has  been  per- 
formed more  than  a  hundred  times, 
and  has  not  yet  exhausted  its  ill- 
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founded  popularity.  On  an  English 
stage  it  would  not  for  an  instant  be 
tolerated.  But  the  Parisians  follow 
with  great  interest  this  kind  of  ana- 
tomical study,  in  which  every  fibre  ot 
vice  is  laid  bare  ;  and  respectable  and 
doubtless  highly  moral  citizens  see 
no  harm  in  taking  their  virtuous 
families  to  witness  plays  whose  cha- 
racters belong  to  the  most  depraved 
classes  of  society,  and  whose  scene  is 
in  the  boudoir  of  a  Lais — if  it  be  not 
in  her  bedroom.  The  worthy  French- 
men discard  all  idea  of  immorality, 
and,  taking  a  purely  aesthetical  view 
of  the  matter,  conduct  their  daughters 
and  sisters  to  these  outrageous  per- 
formances as  they  would  to  any  other 
curious  and  more  decorous  represen- 
tation of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mo- 
dern Parisian  life.  But  let  us  not 
wonder  over  much,  or  too  hastily  cen- 
sure ;  for,  verily,  to  view  French  na- 
ture through  English  spectacles  is  the 
very  worst  way  to  attain  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth — of  which,  who  in 
this  world,  as  M.  Rigault  says,  does 
not  believe  himself  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive possessor  ? 

It  is  time  to  cut  this  long  yarn  short 
— as  you,  oh  ungrateful  Ebony !  will 
perhaps  for  some  time  have  thought. 
And  so,  as  says  the  Castilian,  hasta 
otro  rato,  farewell,  until  the  next  oc- 
casion. That  neither  your  shadow 
nor  the  fame  of  Maga  may  ever  di- 
minish, is  the  sincere  wish  of  your 
attached 
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THE   NARCOTICS   WE   INDULGE   IN. 


PART    III. 


BESIDES  the  narcotics  described  in 
the  two  preceding  articles,  there  still 
remain  several  which  are  interesting, 
both  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
properties  they  exhibit,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
tries. Of  the  greater  number  of  these, 
however,  of  the  mode  of  using  them, 
and  of  their  special  effects,  our  know- 
ledge is  very  incomplete.  The  reader, 
therefore,  must  excuse  the  more  meagre 
and  gazeteer-like  form  in  which  the 
observations  brought  together  in  the 
present  article  are  necessarily  pre- 
sented. 

VI.  THE  THORN-APPLE.— Of  the 
thorn-apple  (Datuna)  two  species  are 
known  to  be  employed  as  narcotic 
indulgences.  The  red  thorn-apple, 
£>.  sanguined,  is  in  use  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Andes,  by  some  tribes  of 
whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  coca  leaf 
is  so  extensively  chewed.  It  grows 
on  the  less  steep  slopes  of  the  Andean 
valleys,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Yerba  de  huaca,  or  Bovachero.  The 
fruit  of  the  plant  is  the  part  employed, 
and  from  it  the  Indians  prepare  a 
strong  narcotic  drink  which  they  call 
Tonga.  By  the  use  of  this  drink  they 
believe  that  they  are  brought  into 
communication  with  the  spirits  of 
their  forefathers.  Von  Tschudi  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  Indian 
under  the  influence  of  this  drug,  and 
he  thus  describes  its  effects:  "Shortly 
after  having  swallowed  the  beverage 
he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor.  He  sat 
with  his  eyes  vacantly  fixed  on  the 
ground,  his  mouth  convulsively  closed, 
and  his  nostrils  dilated.  In  the  course 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  eyes 
began  to  roll,  foam  issued  from  his 
half-opened  lips,  and  his  whole  body 
was  agitated  by  frightful  convulsions. 
These  violent  symptoms  having  sub- 
sided, a  profound  sleep  of  several 
hours  succeeded.  In  the  evening, 
when  I  saw  him  again,  he  was  relat- 
ing to  a  circle  of  attentive  listeners 


the  particulars  of  his  vision,  during 
which  he  alleged  he  had  held  commu- 
nication with  the  spirits  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  appeared  very  weak  and 
exhausted."* 

In  former  times,  the  Indian  priests, 
when  they  pretended  to']  transport 
themselves  into  the  presence  of  their 
deities,  drank  the  juice  of  this  thorn- 
apple  in  order  to  work  themselves 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy  ;  and  although 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  has 
weaned  the  Indians  from  their  idola- 
try, it  has  not  yet  banished  their  old 
superstitions.  They  still  believe  that 
by  means  of  the  thorn-apple  thev  can 
hold  communication  with  the.  spirits 
of  their  ancestors,  and  that  they  can 
obtain  from  them  a  clue  to  the  trea- 
sures concealed  in  the  huacas,  or 
graves.  Hence  the  Indian  name  of 
the  thorr- apple,  Huaca-cachu,  grave- 
plant,  or  Yerba  de  huaca. 

When  the  decoction  is  taken  very 
strong,  it  brings  on  attacks  of  furious 
excitement.  The  whole  plant  is  nar- 
cotic, but  it  is  in  the  seeds  that  the 
greatest  virtue  resides.  These  are 
said  by  some  authors  to  have  been 
used  by  the  priests  of  the  Delphic 
temple  to  produce  those  phrenzied 
ravings  which  were  called  prophecies. 
Such  a  practice  certainly  obtained  in 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Sogamossa 
(LINDLEY).  This  Sogamossa  is  near 
Bogota,  in  the  Andes  of  New  Gra- 
nada. 

It  is  sufficiently  strange  to  see  how 
similar  modes  and  means  of  imposi- 
tion were  made  use  of  by  the  priests 
of  nearly  every  false  religion  in  an- 
cient times,  for  the  purpose  of  delud- 
ing their  credulous  countrymen  ;  but 
it  is  truly  remarkable  that  among  the 
mountains  of  Greece,  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  that  classic  country,  the  same 
observed  effects  of  the  same  plants 
should  have  been  employed  by  the 
priests  of  Apollo  to  deceive  the  intel- 
lectual Greeks,  as  at  the  same  time 
were  daily  used  by  the  Priests  of  the 
Sun  to  deceive  the  rude  and  credulous 
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Indians  among  the  far  distant  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes.  Have  the  pre- 
tended second-sight,  and  the  other 
marvels  told  of  the  old  seers  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  any  more  noble  or 
mysterious  origin  than  a  draught  of 
thorn-apple  or  belladonna  tea?  Or 
may  they  not  have  arisen  from  disease 
of  the  brain,  caused  merely  by  the 
long-continued  use  of  the  mountain 
whisky — a  disease  which,  in  certain 
susceptible  constitutions,  finally  be- 
came hereditary? 

The  common  thorn-apple  (D.  stra- 
monium) is  employed  as  a  narcotic 
among  the  hill  tribes  of  India.  In 
the  mountain  villages  of  Sirinagur 
and  other  provinces,  its  seeds  are 
infused  in  their  common  spirituous 
liquors  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
their  intoxicating  power.  This  mode 
of  using  them  is  different  from  that 
which  is  practised  in  New  Granada, 
and  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find,  in  the 
employment  of  these  seeds  for  similar 
purposes,  a  new  coincidence  between 
the  practices  of  the  mountain  tribes 
of  India  and  America. 

This  narcotic  quality  of  the  seeds  of 
the  common  thorn-apple  has  also  been 
known  for  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and 
in  Germany  and  France  has  been  made 
use  of  for  purposes  of  crime.*  It  is 
so  employed  also  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  this  coun- 
try the  seeds  are  rarely  used  except 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man, 
unless  when  they  happen  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  mistake.  And  it  is  singular 
that,  when  this  does  take  place,  espe- 
cially with  children,  the  delirium  it 
occasions  is  often  accompanied  by 
spectral  illusions  more  or  less  wild. 
This  effect  reminds  us  of  the  supposed 
meetings  with  their  ancestors  which 
the  Peruvian  Indians  believe  to  be 
the  consequence  of  drinking  the  infu- 
sion of  the  red  thorn-apple. 

All  the  species  of  thorn-apple  are 
said  to  contain  a  solid  white  crystal- 
line poisonous  substance,  known  to 
chemists  by  the  name  of  daturin.  Its 
taste  is  at  first  bitterish,  but  after- 
wards approaches  to  that  of  tobacco. 
When  taken  internally,  it  strongly 
dilates  the  pupil ;  and  in  its  general 
action  upon  the  system  it  very  much 
resembles  the  poisonous  principle  of 


the  well-known  common  henbane.  It 
is  to  the  action  of  this  ingredient  of 
the  seeds  that  the  singular  effects 
above  described  are  believed  to  be 
chiefly  due. 

But  when  the  thorn-apple  is  smoked, 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  this  country 
by  persons  afflicted  with  certain  forms 
of  spasmodic  asthma,  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil  is  produced,  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed,  as  we  have  already 
described,  during  the  burning  of  to- 
bacco in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker.  Like 
the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  also, 
it  is  very  poisonous,  so  that  the  effect 
produced  by  the  smoke  of  the  thorn- 
apple  upon  the  system  is  made  up  of 
the  joint  influence  of  this  poisonous 
oil  and  that  of  the  poisonous  daturin, 
which  may  come  away  with  the 
smoke.  Hence  the  smoking  of  thorn- 
apple,  as  experience  has  proved,  is  by 
no  means  unattended  with  danger. 

VII.  THE  LETTUCE  AND  LACTU- 
CARIUM.— The  different  species  of  let- 
tuce contain  a  juice  which,  when  col- 
lected and  dried,  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  opium.  If  the  stem 
of  the  common  lettuce,  when  it  is 
beginning  to  flower,  is  wounded  with 
a  knife,  a  milky  juice  exudes,  which 
gradually  assumes  a  brown  colour, 
and  dries  into  a  friable  mass,  to  which 
the  name  of  lactucarium  has  by  some 
writers  been  given.  The  smell  of  this 
substance  is  strongly  narcotic,  re- 
minding us  of  opium,  and  its  taste  is 
slightly  pungent,  but  leaves  a  per- 
manent bitter  in  the  mouth.  It  acts 
upon  the  brain  after  the  manner  of 
opium,  and  induces  sleep. 

Like  opium,  this  extract  dissolves 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
half  of  its  weight,  and  in  this  soluble 
portion  the  narcotic  virtue  resides. 
The  principal  active  ingredient  is 
suppose^  to  be  a  substance  named 
lactucin,  of  which  the  crude  extract 
contains  about  one -fourth  of  its 
weight.  It  contains  other  active  sub- 
stances, however,  but  the  chemical 
nature  and  physiological  action  of 
these  have  not  as  yet  been  rigorously 
investigated. 

This  lactucarium  is  one  of  the  nar- 
cotics in  which  many  of  us  uncon- 
sciously indulge.  The  eater  of  the 
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green  lettuce,  as  a  salad,  takes  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  juice  of  the  leaves  he 
swallows ;  and  many  of  my  readers, 
after  this  is  pointed  out  to  them,  will 
discover,  as  we  have  done,  that  their 
heads  are  not  unaffected  after  indulg- 
ing freely  in  a  lettuce  salad.  Eaten 
at  night,  it  causes  sleep ;  eaten  during 
the  day,  it  soothes  calms,  and  allays 
the  tendency  to  nervous  irritability. 
And  yet  the  lover  of  lettuce  would 
probably  take  it  very  much  amiss  if 
he  were  told  that  he  was  little  better 
than  an  incipient  opium-eater,  and 
his  purveyor  than  the  opium -smug- 
glers on  the  coast  of  China. 

VIII.  THE  ARECA  OR  BETEL  NUT, 
or  Pinang,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  adjacent  South 
Sea  Islands,  what  the  coca  is  to  the 
Peruvian.  They  derive  from  it  an 
enjoyment  which  we  in  this  country 
cannot  understand.  They  speak  of 
it  with  enthusiasm.  Many  would 
kather  forego  both  meat  and  drink 
than  their  favourite  betel ;  and  in  the 
Philippines  the  labourer  is  paid  in 
betel  rolls,  just  as  he  still  is  with  coca 
in  some  parts  of  Peru.  The  Tagali 
maidens  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
good  intentions  and  the  strength  of 
the  affection  of  their  lovers,  if  they 
take  the  buyo  out  of  their  mouths. 
— MEYEN. 

This  nut  is  the  seed  of  the  Areca 
catechu,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
species  of  palm.  It  grows  wild  in  the 
Sunda  and  Philippine  islands,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  Sumatra  and 
in  India.  In  Ceylon,  and  especially 
throughout  Malabar,  and  higher  up 
the  coast,  there  are  immense  planta- 
tions of  this  beautiful  palm.  They 
-are  everywhere  seen,  also,  planted 
near  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
and,  intermingled  with  the  banana, 
they  at  once  enrich  and  adorn  the 
landscape. 

The  produce  of  these  trees  is  of 
much  importance,  for  as  every  one 
chews  betel,  the  consumption  of  Areca 
nuts  in  India  is  incredibly  great.  They 
form,  therefore,  a  most  important 
article  of  traffic.  Whole  ship-loads 
are  yearly  sent  off  from  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  Siam,  and  Cochin- China — 
the  total  export  being  reckoned  at 


about  five  thousand  tons,*  the  greater 
part  of  which  goes  to  China. 

This  nut  is  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  slightly  pear-shaped,  very 
hard,  and  externally  not  unlike  a 
nutmeg  of  inferior  quality.  In  pre- 
paring the  betel  rolls  (buyos)  for 
chewing,  the  Areca  nut  is  cut  into  long 
narrow  pieces  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
then  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  the  betel 
pepper,  which  have  been  dusted  on 
the  one  side  with  moist  chunam 
(quicklime  prepared  from  calcined 
shells).  In  Luzon,  one  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Meyen  found  in  the 
corner  of  every  house  a  little  box  or 
dish,  containing  the  betel  rolls  pre- 
pared for  the  day's  consumption,  out 
of  which  a  buyo  is  offered  to  every 
one  who  enters,  as  a  pinch  of  snuff  or 
a  pipe  is  with  us.  Travellers,  and 
those  who  work  in  the  open  air,  carry 
their  day's  supply  in  little  boxes  or 
bags,  as  the  Peruvians  do  their  coca. 
The  preparation  of  the  betel  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family,  and  during  the  forenoon  they 
may  generally  be  seen  lying  on  the 
ground  and  making  buyos.  The  con- 
sumption of  these  is  very  great. 
Every  one  who  can  afford  it  puts  a 
fresh  buyo  in  his  mouth  every  hour, 
which  he  can  chew  and  suck  for  half 
an  hour  at  least.  Persons  who  have 
lost  their  teeth  have  the  ingredients 
ground  up  into  a  paste,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  chewing. 

The  visible  effects  of  the  betel  are, 
that  it  promotes  the  flow  of  the  saliva, 
tinges  it  red,  gives  a  red  colour  to  the 
mouth,  teeth,  and  lips,  which,  though 
at  first  disgusting  to  Europeans,  is  by 
the  natives  considered  ornamental. 
It  imparts  also  an  agreeable  odour  to 
the  breath,  and  is  supposed  to  fasten 
the  teeth,  cleanse  the  gums,  and  cool 
the  mouth.  The  juice  is  usually  but 
not  always  swallowed. 

In  persons  not  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  nut  it  causes  giddiness,  and 
while  the  nut  is  perceived  to  be  power- 
fully astringent  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  the  quicklime  chewed  along 
with  it  often  removes  the  skin,  and 
deadens  for  a  time  the  sense  of  taste. 
Upon  all  who  chew  it,  however,  it 
produces  weak  but  continuous  ex- 
hilarating effects,  which  must  be  very 


80,000  to  90,000  pikels,  each  133£  pounds— nearly  12,000,000  of  pounds. 
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agreeable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
widely  extended  area  over  which  the 
use  of  it  prevails  among  the  Asiatic  na- 
.tiOns.  We  have  again  to  notice  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  consum- 
ers of  betel  and  of  coca  both  put  quick- 
lime into  their  quids,  and  both  swallow 
their  discoloured  saliva/  though  the 
broad  Pacific  rolls  between  them. 

The  chemistry  of  the  betel-nut  is 
as  yet  but  little  understood.  It  is 
very  astringent,  and  abounds  in  a 
peculiar  species  of  tannin,  which  is 
extracted  in  India  by  boiling  the  nut 
in  water,  and  is  brought  to  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Catechu.  In  the 
moist  relaxing  climates  of  the  East, 
this  strongly  astringent  tannin  pro- 
bably acts  beneficially  upon  the  system. 
To  it,  for  example,  might  be  ascribed 
the  good  effects  experienced  by 
Perron,  who  states  "that  he  pre- 
served his  health  during  a  long  and 
difficult  voyage  by  the  habitual  use  of 
betel,  while  his  companions  who  did 
not  use  it  died  mostly  of  dysentery." 

But  this  does  not  account  for  the 
giddiness  it  causes  in  the  young 
chewer,  nor  for  the  gentle  intoxication 
it  produces  in  all.  These  effects  im- 
ply the  presence  of  some  narcotic  in- 
gredient in  the  nut  which  is  as  yet 
unknown.  From  the  circumstance 
of  no  such  substance  being  known  to 
exist  in  the  nut,  some  writers  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  buyos  altogether  to 
the  pepper  leaf  in  which  the  nut  is 
enclosed.  Upon  this  point  we  must 
suspend  our  -  judgment  until  the 
chemist  shall  have  submitted  the  nut 
to  a  rigorous  examination.  But  our 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  system  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  influence  of  the  ingredients 
contained  in  both  plants. 

We  have  no  means  of  estimating 
the  absolute  quantity  of  this  nut  which 
is  consumed  yearly  by  the  Asiatic 
nations,  but  it  must  be  enormously 
great.  If  we  suppose  only  twenty 
millions  of  men  to  chewit,  at  the  rate  of 
only  twenty  pounds  a-year,  this  would 
make  the  consumption  amount  to  four 
hundred  millions  of  pounds !  It  is 
probably  far  beyond  this;  and  yet 
this  is  double  the  weight  of  all  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

The  small  quantity  imported  into 


this  country  is  converted  into  char- 
coal for  tooth-powder,  probably  from 
some  imaginary  idea  that  it  is  supe- 
rior for  this  purpose  to  other  kinds  of 
charcoal. 

But  instead  of  the  betel  itself,  the 
catechu  extracted,  as  above  described, 
by  boiling  the  Areca  nuts,  is  exten- 
sively chewed  in  India.  It  is  called 
Cashu,  and  is  known  in  this  country 
by  the  older  name  of  Terra  japonica. 
A  similar  astringent  substance  is  ex- 
tracted also  from  other  plants,  and 
used  in  the  same  way.  In  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  for  example,  in  Java, 
and  the  other  Dutch  colonies — in  In- 
dia, Malacca,  Singapore,  and  many 
other  localities — large  plantations  ex- 
ist of  the  Nauclea  (or  Uncaria}  gambir 
and  N.  aculeata.  These  are  shrubs 
six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  the  leaves 
of  which  yield,  by  boiling,  an  extract 
resembling  that  obtained  from  the 
Areca  nut,  and  known  as  the  Gambir 
extract.  This  extract  is  chewed  by 
the  Malays  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the 
Dutch  colonies  generally,  in  place  of, 
or  along  with,  the  betel-nut ;  and  the 
use  of  it  is  said  to  be  extending  rapidly 
throughout  India.  The  leaves  are  ga- 
thered from  two  to  four  times  a-year, 
and  are  boiled  with  water  for  five  or 
six  hours  in  iron  kettles ;  the  decanted 
liquor  is  then  thickened  by  further 
boiling,  and  poured  into  moulds,  where 
it  hardens.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown 
colour,  has  at  first  a  sweetish  taste 
and  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour,  which 
afterwards  becomes  astringent  and 
bitter.  Very  salutary  virtues  are 
ascribed  to  this  extract,  and  it  is  said 
to  assist  digestion  ;  but  what  it  con- 
tains in  addition  to  the  astringent 
principle,  or  whether  it  possesses  any 
narcotic  virtues,  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  knowing, 

In  1833,  the  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance produced  on  the  island  of 
Penang  alone,  amounted  to  seventy 
thousand  pikels,  and  in  Singapore  to 
twenty  thousand,  or,  together,  ten 
millions  of  pounds ;  and  the  produc- 
tion in  these  localities  was  rapidly 
extending.  The  total  consumption 
of  this  substance  must,  therefore,  be 
something  enormous. 

IX.  THE  PEPPERWORTS. — Various 
species  of  pepper  are  known  to  be 
possessed  of  narcotic  properties,  and 
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several  of  these  are  in  constant  and 
most  extensive  use  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

1.  The  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper  (Cha- 
vica  or  piper-betel),  and  of  the  Chavica 
siriboa,  are  constantly  chewed  along 
with  the  betel-nut,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed.   Their  conjoined  action  upon 
the  system  produces  intoxicating  ef- 
fects,  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva, 
assists  digestion,  and  diminishes  the 
perspiration  from  the  skin  ;  but  how 
much  of  these  effects  is  due  to  the 
betel-nut,  and  how  much  to  the  pep- 
per-leaf, is,  as  we  have  said,  as  yet 
quite  undetermined.    Of  the  special 
chemistry  of  the  leaf  of  this  pepper- 
wort  nothing  is  yet  known. 

The  universal  chewing  of  the  nut 
makes  the  cultivation  of  this  pepper 
one  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
climbing  plant,  supported  at  first  on 
poles,  but  afterwards  not  unfrequently 
made  to  wreath  itself  around  the 
stems  of  the  trees  ;  so  that  the  large, 
beautiful,  heart-shaped  pepper-leaf  is 
often  plucked  from  the  stem,  and  the 
nuts  from  the  branches  of  the  same 
tree.  Almost  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  little  bit  of  land  grows  in  this 
way  the  leaves  he  requires.  But  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  this 
cultivation  forms  an  important  branch 
of  rural  industry.  The  plantations 
are  laid  out  like  our  bean-fields,  but 
the  plants  stand  farther  apart,  and 
their  beautiful  leaves  give  to  the  whole 
field  a  bright  green  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  few  other  crops.  Of  these 
leaves  incredible  quantities  are  daily 
conveyed  to  the  town  markets  ;  and 
piles  of  them,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
are  carried  about  the  streets  in  bas- 
kets.— ME  YEN. 

2.  The  intoxicating  long  pepper.— 
The  intoxicating  and  narcotic  effects 
of  the  Ava,  or  Macropiper  methysti- 
cum,  are  more  certain  and  more  cele- 
brated than  those  of  the  betel  pepper. 
This  plant,  which  grows  in  India  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  has  a  thick, 
woody,  rugged,  aromatic  root- stalk. 
When  steeped  in  water,  this  root  forms 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  in  use  among 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

In  Tahiti,  according  to  Captain 
Wilkes,  the  Ava  is  prepared  by  the 
women,  who  first  chew  the  root — as 


the  Peruvian  Indians  do  their  maize, 
in  preparing  their  favourite  chica — 
throw  the  chewed  mass  into  a  bowlr 
mix  it  with  water,  and  then  strain 
the  liquor  through  leaves.  It  is  the- 
only  native  intoxicating  drink  they 
possess.  "  It  is  never  used  to  excess, 
though  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 
male, are  very  fond  of  it.  The  taste, 
to  ore  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  not 
pleasant,  being  somewhat  *imilar  to 
that  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  It 
does  not  intoxicate,  according  to  the 
whites,  in  the  same  manner  as  ardent 
spirits,  but  produces  a  temporary 
paralysis,  tremors,  and  a  confused 
feeling  about  the  head,  with  indis- 
tinctness an<jl  distortion  of  vision, 
somewhat  resembling  the  effect  of 
opium."*  It  is  these  peculiar  effects 
which  entitle  this  substance  to  a  place 
among  our  narcotics.  It  is  probable 
that  the  action  of  the  saliva  in  the 
mode  of  preparing  the  Ava  above  de- 
scribed, causes  or  produces  chemical 
changes  in  the  ingredients  of  the  root, 
by  which  the  quality  of  the  liquor  is 
materially  enhanced.  Into  the  na- 
ture of  this  chemical  action  we  do  not 
at  present  stay  to  inquire ;  we  only 
caution  the  reader  not  to  look  upon 
the  process  as  simply  a  disgusting 
one,  since  chemistry  points  out  to  us 
a  clear  and  useful  effect  as  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  it. 

Besides  its  use  as  an  indulgence, 
the  Ava  is  also  employed  medicinally 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
in  Tahiti  as  a  remedy  for  certain  other 
very  prevalent  diseases.  The  patient 
is  made  drunk  with  the  decoction,  af- 
ter which  very  copious  perspiration 
comes  on.  This  lasts  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  cure  is  com- 
plete.— LINDLEY. 

The  roots  and  thickest  parts  of  the 
stems  of  long  pepper,  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  dried,  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce  all  over  India, 
under  the  name  of  Pipula  moola 
(TEREIRA),  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
its  use  for  the  purposes  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

All  the  pepperworts,  when  distilled 
with  water,  yield  a  volatile  oil,  which 
has  the  taste  and  smell  of  pepper.  It 
is  colourless,  and  is  remarkable,  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  its  pro- 


*  WILKES'  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  xiii. 
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perties,  in  having  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  the  oils  of  turpentine, 
lemons,  and  orange-peel,  or  neroli. 
Alcohol  extracts  from  them  several 
resinous  substances,  which  possess  the 
acrid  properties  of  the  pepper  in  great 
perfection.  The  pepperworts  contain 
also  a  white  crystallisable  substance 
(piperin),  which  is  said  to  equal  quin- 
ine in  its  influence  over  intermittent 
fevers.  All  the  three  substances, 
indeed — the  oil,  the  resin,  and  the 
piperin — exercise  a  beneficial  action 
in  cases  of  intermittent  fever;  and 
hence,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of 
their  salutary  action  and  extended 
use  in  tropical  countries.  We  do 
not  yet  know  upon  which  of  these 
constituents  the  narcotic  and  intoxi- 
cating properties  of  the  pepperworts 
depend.  Future  physiological  in- 
quiries will  no  doubt  set  this  point  at 
rest. 

3.  Malayueta  pepper.  —  Guinea 
grains,  or  grains  of  paradise,  though 
very  hot  and  peppery,  are  the  seeds, 
not  of  a  pepperwort,  but  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Cardamon  (Amomum  mele- 
gueta).  They  are  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  where  they  are  used 
as  a  spice  by  the  natives  for  season- 
ing their  food,  and  are  held  in  great 
esteem.  The  seeds  are  small  and 
angular,  and  consist  of  a  glossy  dark- 
brown  husk  covering  a  perfectly  white 
kernel,  which  has  a  hot,  pungent,  pep- 
pery taste.  In  Africa  they  are  con- 
sidered to  be  exceedingly  wholesome.* 
About  forty  thousand  pounds  (eigh- 
teen tons)  of  this  seed  are  imported 
into  England  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  is  used  in  veterinary 
medicine,  all  this  is  employed  to  im- 
part an  appearance  of  strength  to  malt 
and  spirituous  liquors.  By  56  Geo. 
III.  c.  58,  "  no  brewer  or  dealer  in 
beer  shall  have  in  his  possession  or 


use  grains  of  paradise,  under  a  penalty 
of  £200  for  each  offence;  and  no  drug- 
gist shall  sell  the  substance  to  a 
brewer  under  a  penalty  of  £500  for 
each  offence."  Nevertheless,  it  is 
both  sold  and  used,  principally  along 
with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to 
give  a  hot  strong  flavour  to  London, 
gin,  and,  along  with  Cocculus  indicus 
and  other  bitters,  to  give  a  relish  and 
warmth  to  country  beer. 

The  effect  of  these  hot  substances 
in  producing  the  desired  deception  is 
illustrated  by  the  qualities  of  a  liquor 
prepared  in  some  of  the  Turkish  pro- 
vinces. A  greatly  esteemed  drink  is 
there  made  by  digesting  mint  and 
pimento  in  water.  This  liquor  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  what  is  commonly 
called  strength  that  the  person  who 
drinks  it  for  the  first  time  supposes 
he  has  swallowed  u  the  most  ardent 
alcohol."  No  wonder  the  iron-smelt- 
ers and  puddlers  of  Staffordshire  drink 
beer  three  whole  days  out  of  the  fort- 
night, if  the  thirst  be  provoked  with 
grains  of  paradise,f  so  that  the  more 
they  drink,  the  thirstier  they  become  ! 
It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  however, 
that,  though  a  provpker  to  intoxica- 
tion, this  adulteration  is  not  also 
poisonous  in  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  mala- 
gueta  pepper  we  are  at  present  en- 
tirely ignorant. 

4.  Syrian  rue.— The  seeds  of  the 
Peganum  liarmala,  or  Syrian  rue,  are 
used  by  the  Turks  as  a  spice  and  as  a 
red  dye.  They  also  possess  a  narcotic 
property,  and  are  eaten  in  the  place 
of  opium  and  hemp,  though,  as  we 
suppose,  by  no  means  generally.  Ac- 
cording to  Belonius,  the  Turkish  Em- 
peror Solyman  kept  himself  intoxi- 
cated by  the  use  of  them.  The  active 
ingredients  in  these  seeds  are  also 
quite  unknown  to  chemists. 


*  Grains  of  paradise  are  known  as  a  spice  very  anciently  in  use  in  old  English 
cookery.  The  ancient  fee-favour  of  the  city  of  Norwich  is  twenty-four  herring  pies, 
each  containing  five  herrings,  to  be  carried  to  court  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Carleton,  and  which  in  1629  were  described  as  being  seasoned  with  half  a  pound  of 
ginger,  half  a  pound  of  pepper,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce  of  cloves, 
one  ounce  of  long  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  grains  of  paradise,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  galangals.  It  is  possible  that,  contrary  to  what  we  have  said  in  the  text,  on  the 
testimony  of  others,  some  of  the  grains  of  paradise  now  imported  may  also  be  used 
for  the  legitimate  kinds  of  seasoning  to  which  other  spices  are  applied. 

t  In  passing  through  Staffordshire,  a  few  months  ago,  we  were  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  a  large  manufactory,  that  he  had  himself  seen  in  a  druggist's 
shop  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  grains  of  paradise  sold  to  one  customer  for  putting 
into  beer. 
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X.  POISONOUS  OR  INTOXICATING 
FUNGI. — The  intoxicating  or  Siberian 
fungus  (Amanita  muscaria)  is  to  the 
native  of  Kamtschatka  what  opium 
and  hemp  are  to  the  Eastern  Asiatics, 
coca  to  the  Peruvian,  and  tobacco  to 
the  European  races.  The  natural 
craving  for  narcotic  indulgences  has 
in  Siberia  found  its  gratification  in  a 
humble  toadstool. 

This  fungus  has  a  close  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  edible  fungi,  and  is  not 
unlike  our  common  mushroom.  It 
grows  very  abundantly  in  some  parts 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  is  collected  dur- 
ing the  hottest  months,  and  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  Those  which  dry 
in  the  ground  of  themselves  are  more 
narcotic  than  such  as  are  artificially 
preserved.  When  steeped  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  native  whortle- 
berry, they  impart  to  it  the  intoxicat- 
ing properties'  of  strong  wine.  But 
the  more  common  way  of  using  the 
fungus  is  to  roll  it  up  like  a  bolus,  and 
swallow  it  without  chewing,  which,  it 
is  said,  would  disorder  the  stomach. 
Eaten  fresh,  in  soups  and  sauces,  it 
exhibits  much  less  of  its  intoxicating 
property. 

"  One  large  or  two  small  fungi  are  a 
common  dose  to  produce  a  pleasant  in- 
toxication for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if 
water  be  drunk  after  it,  which  augments 
the  narcotic  action.  The  desired  effect 
comes  on  from  one  to  two  hours  after  tak- 
ing the  fungus.  Giddiness  and  drunken- 
ness follow  in  the  same  manner  as  from 
wine  or  spirits.  Cheerfulness  is  first  pro- 
duced ;  the  face  becomes  flushed ;  invo- 
luntary words  and  actions  follow,  and 
sometimes  at  last  entire  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. It  renders  some  remarkably  active, 
and  proves  highly  stimulant  to  muscular 
exertion.  By  too  large  a  dose,  violent 
spasmodic  effects  are  produced.  So  excit- 
ing is  it  to  the  nervous  system  of  some 
individuals,  as  to  produce  effects  which 
are  very  ludicrous.  A  talkative  person 
cannot  keep  silence  or  secrets;  one  fond 
of  music  is  perpetually  singing ;  and  if  a 
person  under  its  influence  wishes  to  step 
over  a  straw  or  small  stick,  he  takes  a 
stride  or  a  jump  sufficient  to  clear  the 
trunk  of  a  tree."  * 

Thehaschisch  produces  similar  erro- 
neous impressions,  as  to  size  and  dis- 
tance, as  the  one  last  mentioned  ;  and 


such  erroneous  perceptions  are  com- 
mon enough  with  lunatics.  The  reader 
may  also  have  met  with  descriptions 
of  old  women  who  were  proved  to  be 
witches,  because  they  were  unable  to 
step  over  a  straw  ! 

We  have  no  experience  as  yet,  in 
this  part  of  Europe,  of  any  effects  so 
remarkable  as  these  being  produced  by 
any  species  of  fungus.  The  qualities 
of  this  class  of  plants  seem  to  vary 
with  the  climate  in  which  they  are 
grown  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  poisonous  fungi,  when  tried  in 
the  same  way,  will  be  found  to  possess 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
amanita  of  Siberia. 

This  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
fact,  that  the  common  puff-ball  (Ly- 
coperdon  proteus)  possesses  narcotic 
properties  in  a  high  degree.  It  has 
long  been  observed,  that  poisonous 
fungi,  in  general,  when  eaten,  produce 
narcotic  among  their  other  effects. 
It  has  also  been  popularly  known 
in  this  country,  that  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  puff-ball  has  the  pro- 
perty of  stupefying  bees ;  and  it  has 
accordingly  been  used  for  that  purpose 
when  a  hive  was  to  be  robbed.  It  has 
recently  been  tried  on  higher  orders 
of  animals,  and  similar  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow.  When  the 
fumes  of  the  burning  fungus  are  slow- 
ly inhaled,  they  gradually  produce  all 
the  -symptoms  of  intoxication,  follow- 
ed first  by  drowsiness,  and  then  by 
perfect  insensibility  to  pain,  like  that 
produced  by  chloroform.  This,  if  the 
inhalation  be  continued,  is  succeeded 
by  convulsions,  occasionally  by  vomit- 
ing, and  after  some  time  by  death. 
While  recovering  from  its  action,  an 
animal  is  sometimes  perfectly  con- 
scious, while  it  is  still  insensible  to 
pain,  f  Other  poisonous  fungi,  no 
doubt,  possess  similar  properties ;  and 
now  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  them,  their  action  upon  the  human 
body  is  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  they  may  possibly 
be  turned  to  some  useful  purposes. 

The  chemistry  of  this  tribe  of  plants 
is  still  obscure.  Two  active  sub- 
stances have  been  recognised  in  the 
poisonous  fungi.  When  they  are  dis- 
tilled with  water,  they  yield  a  vola- 


*  Dr  GREVILLE,  in  Mem.  of  Werner.  Soc.,  iv.  p.  343. 

t  Medical  Times,  llth  June  1853  ;  and  Chemist,  July  1853. 
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tile  acrid  principle,  of  which  little  is 
known.  When  extracted  by  water 
and  alcohol,  a  brown  solid  substance 
is  obtained,  to  which  the  name  of 
amanitin  has  been  given.  The  speci- 
fic action  of  these  two  constituents  of 
the  fungi  upon  the  human  body  has 
not  as  yet  been  investigated ;  it  is 
probably  to  their  joint  action  that  the 
singular  effects  of  the  Siberian  fungus 
are  to  be  ascribed.  The  narcotic 
effects  produced  by  the  smoke  of  the 
puff-ball  may  either  be  due  to  these 
same  substances,  rising  and  mingling 
with  the  smoke  as  the  fungus  burns, 
or  to  the  empyreumatic  oil  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  tobacco  and  the  thorn- 
apple,  is  formed  during  the  burning, 
and  driven  off  in  vapour. 

XL  Our  remaining  notices  are  some- 
what sketchy,  but  they  are  necessary 
to  complete  our  subject,  and  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  void  of  interest  even  to 
the  general  reader. 

1.  The  Rhododendrons  form  a  well- 
known  group  of  plants,  in  which  much 
narcotic  virtue  resides.  The  flowers 
of  the  Rhododendron  arboreum  are 
eaten  as  a  narcotic  by  the  hill  people 
of  India.  The  ferruginous  leaves  of 
jR.  campanulaium  are  used  as  snuff  by 
the  natives  of  India  ;  and  the  brown 
dust  that  adheres  to  the  petioles  of 
the  kalmias  and  rhododendrons  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America. — 
(DECANDOLLE.)  The  Rhododendron 
chrysanthemum,  a  Siberian  bush,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  of  narcotics ; 
but  whether  it  is  used  in  that  country 
as  an  indulgence,  we  are  not  aware. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  common 
evergreen  shrub,  the  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  was  the  plant  from  the 
flowers  of  which  the  bees  collected  the 
poisonous  honey  which  produced  such 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  Greek 
soldiers  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  Xenophonsays  that,  after 
eating  it,  the  men  fell  stupefied  in  all 
directions,  so  that  the  camp  looked 
like  a  battle-field  covered  with  corpses. 
The  honey  of  Trebizond  has  long 
been  notorious  for  its  deleterious  qua- 
lities. It  causes  violent  headache, 


vomiting,  and  a  condition  like  that  of 
a  tipsy  man.  Eaten  in  large  quantity, 
it  produces  the  deprivation  of  all  sense 
and  power  for  several  hours  after- 
wards. This  was  no  doubt  the  case 
with  the  Greeks.  The  Russian  tra- 
veller Pallas  is  of  opinion  with  Tourne- 
fort,  that  the  Azalea  pontica  is  the 
true  source  of  these  poisonous  qua- 
lities. He  says  that  the  effects  of 
the  Euxine  honey  resemble  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Lolium  temulentum,  our 
common  bearded  darnel,  and  occur  in 
a  country  where  no  rhododendrons 
grow.  The  natives,  he  adds,  are 
well  aware  of  the  deleterious  quali- 
ties of  this  plant,  for  goats  which 
browse  on  its  leaves,  before  the  pas- 
tures are  green,  are  affected  by  it, 
and  both  cattle  and  sheep  sometimes 
perish.* 

2.  The  Ledums  form  a  kind  ot 
link  between  our  narcotics,  properly 
so  called,  and  the  less  obnoxious 
beverages,  tea  and  coffee.  The  Ledum 
palustre  is  a  heath  plant  common  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  Sweden  as  the  sweet  gale  or 
Dutch  myrtle  (Myrica  gale)  still  is, 
for  giving  bitterness  and  apparent 
strength  to  beer.  Its  leaves,  when 
infused  in  the  wort,  render  the  beer 
unusually  heady,  producing  head- 
aches, nausea,  and  even  delirium, 
when  taken  to  excess.  In  the  north 
of  Germany,  also,  it  was  formerly  in 
open  use,  until  it  was  strictly  forbid- 
den by  law.  As  is  the  case  with  Coc- 
culus  indicus  among  ourselves,  how- 
ever, the  law  is  evaded,  and  it  is  said  t 
still  to  be  used  extensively  by  frau- 
dulent brewers  in  northern  Germany. 
Where  shall  the  poor  and  ignorant 
find  shelter  and  protection  against 
knowing  fraud  ? 

The  Ledum  latifolium  possesses 
similar  narcotic  qualities,  and  where 
it  occurs  is  used  instead  of,  or  along 
with,  the  L.  palustre. 

In  North  America  these  plants  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Labrador  tea, 
and  are  used  as  substitutes  for  Chinese 
tea.  Both  are  very  astringent,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  tannic  acid,  to 
which  this  property  is  due,  proba- 
bly contain  a  narcotic  principle  not 


•*  LINDLEY'S  Vegetable  Kingdom;  and  PEREIRA,  p.  2210. 

t1  BECKWITH'S  History  of  Inventions,  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  385  (in  a  note  of 
the  Editor). 
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yet  examined,  to  which  both  their 
effects  upon  beer  are  owing,  and  the 
properties  which  qualify  them  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  Accord- 
ing to  D.  Richardson,  the  narrow- 
leaved  variety  (L.  palustre)  is  the 
better  suited  for  making  into  tea. 
These  plants  would  probably  well 
repay  a  detailed  chemical  examina- 
tion. Their  leaves  appear  to  approach 
in  some  of  their  properties  to  those  of 
the  coca. 

3.  The  Ilex  Vomitoria,  or  Emetic 
holly,    is    the    narcotic   of   the   In- 
dians of  Florida.     It  is  used  in  the 
form   of   an  infusion    or    decoction, 
which  is  drunk  before  the  opening  ol 
their  councils,  and  on  other  important 
occasions.     That  their  heads  may  be 
clear,  when  grave  questions  are  to  be 
discussed,  they  are  said  to  fast  for 
three  whole  days,  and  drink  infusions 
of  this  plant.    In  moderate  doses  it 
acts  upon  the  kidneys,  and  increases 
the  perspiration.     In  larger  doses  it 
moves  the  bowels,  and  causes  vomit- 
ing.    Used  in  the  appropriate  man- 
ner, it  also  induces  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  frenzy  ;  so  that  among  the 
Seminoles  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
opium.    How  it  is  administered   to 
produce  these  latter  effects,  or  what 
is  the  precise  nature  of  its  narcotic 
action,  we  do  not  find  stated  in  the 
works  of  modern  authors. 

The  chemical  history  of  this  plant 
is  also  unknown.  As  an  ilex,  how- 
ever, it  is  botanically  related  to  the 
plant  which  yields  the  Paraguay  tea  ; 
its  active  chemical  constituents,  there- 
fore, probably  resemble  those  of  the 
Brazilian  holly. 

4.  The  berries  of  the  deadly  night- 
shade (Atropa  belladonna),  among  their 
other  effects,  are  said  to  produce  the 
symptoms  of  most  besotted  drunken- 
ness. A  few  grains  of  the  dried  leaves, 
or  ia  small  dose  of  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves,  are  equally  efficacious.  It  causes 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  an  extrava- 
gant delirium,  which  is  usually  of  an 
agreeable    kind' — sometimes    accom- 
panied with  immoderate  uncontrollable 
laughter — sometimes    with    constant 
talking,  but  occasionally  with  com- 


plete loss  of  voice.  The  state  of  mind 
induced  by  it  sometimes  resembles 
somnambulism,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tailor,  who  for  fifteen  hours  was 
speechless,  and  insensible  to  external 
objects,  and  yet  went  through  all  the 
operations  of  his  trade  with  great 
vivacity,  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  in 
conversation.*  It  is  never  used  in 
this  country  except  as  a  medicine, 
unless  when  its  fine  bright  berries 
tempt  the  young  to  eat  them  by  mis- 
take. It  possesses  an  interest  to  the 
historical  reader,  however,  from  the 
circumstance,  related  on  the  authority 
of  Buchanan  the  historian,  "That  the 
destruction  of  the  Danish  army,  com- 
manded by  Sweno,  king  of  Norway, 
when  he  invaded  Scotland,  was  owing 
to  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the 
berries  of  this  plant,  which 'the  Scots 
mixed  with  the  drink  they  were  ob- 
liged to  furnish  to  the  invaders.  For 
while  the  Danish  soldiers  lay  under 
its  soporific  influence,  the  Scotch  fell 
upon  them,  and  destroyed  so  many, 
that  there  were  scarcely  sufficient  left 
to  carry  the  king  on  board  of  the  only 
ship  that  returned  to  Norway."  f 

Another  plant  of  some  historical 
interest  is  the  sweet  gale,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  as  being  used  in 
Sweden,  to  give  bitterness  and  ap- 
parent strength  to  beer.  A  tradition 
prevails  in  Ireland  that  the  Danes 
knew  how  to  make  beer  out  of  heather  \ 
and  Bo3thins  has  preserved  an  early 
Scotch  tradition  on  the  same  subject, 
1  but  in  which  the  Picts  are  the  posses- 
sors of  the  secret.  He  says,  "In  the 
deserts  and  moors  of  Scotland  grows 
an  herb  named  heather,  very  nutri- 
tive to  beasts,  birds,  and  especially 
to  bees.  In  the  month  of  June  it  pro- 
duces a  flower  of  purple  hue,  as  sweet 
as  honey.  Of  this  flower  the  Picts 
made  a  delicious  and  wholesome  liquor. 
The  manner  of  making  it  has  perished 
with  their  extermination,  as  they 
never  showed  the  craft  of  making  it, 
except  to  their  own  blood."  %  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  grain  of  truth 
contained  in  this  tradition  may  be, 
that  all  the  northern  nations,  as  the 
Swedes  still  do,  used  the  narcotic 


*  CHRISTISON,  p.  836.  t  MOREHOUSE  On  Intoxicating  Liquors,  p.  104. 

J  A  more  precise  tradition,  current  in  Teviotdale,  will  be  found  in  Leyden's  Remains, 
p.  320;  or  in  Mr  Christmas's  very  curious  book,  The  Cradle  of  the  Twin  Giants,  ii. 
198,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  extract  from  Bcethius. 
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gale  which  grows  among  the  heather, 
to  give  bitterness  and  strength  to  their 
barley  beer,  and  hence  the  ignorant 
belief  that  the  beer  was  made  chiefly 
from  the  heather  itself.  While  we 
write,  a  newspaper  paragraph  has 
come  under  our  eye,  which  states  that 
a  Mr  Harper  of  Galway  shows  to  his 
visitors  "a  large  amount  of  bottled 
beer,  manufactured  by  a  metropolitan 
house  from  wild  heath."  We  should 
put  more  faith  in  this  paragraph  if 
the  author  or  brewer  would  be  good 
enough  to  substitute  the  word  flavour- 
ed for  manufactured. 

We  might  notice  many  other  plants, 
which,  though  not  employed  as  in- 
dulgences, have  yet  frequently  been 
observed,  in  common  life,  to  exhibit 
narcotic  effects.  Thus,  among  heath 
plants,  the  Andromeda  polifolia,  a 
small  shrub,  found  wild  in  the  bogs  of 
northern  Europe  and  America,  is  an 
acrid  narcotic,  and  proves  fatal  to 
sheep.  Similar  properties  have  been 
observed  in  the  United  States  in  An- 
dromeda mariana,  which  is  there 
called  kill-lamb  or  stagger-bush,  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous 
to  lambs  and  calves,  producing  a  dis- 
ease called  the  staggers. 

So  in  the  same  country  the  leaves  of 
Kalmia  latifolia  are  poisonous  to  many 
animals,  and  are  reputed  to  be  narco- 
tic, but  their  action  is  feeble.  Bige- 
low  states  that  the  flesh  of  pheasants 
which  have  been  fed  upon  the  young 
shoots  is  poisonous  to  man,  and  cases 
of  severe  illness  are  on  record  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  this  cause  alone. 
This  reminds  us  of  the  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  constituents  of  opium 
and  of  the  Siberian  fungus,  of  passing 
through  the  system  unchanged  into 
the  milk  and  other  fluids.  About 
New  York,  and  in  Long  Island,  the 
K.  angustifolia  is  believed  to  kill 
sheep,  and  is  known  by  the  names  of 
sheep-laurel,  sheep-poison,  lamb-lau- 
rel, and  lamb-kill.  The  flowers  of 
the  kalmia  exude  a  sweet  honey-like 
juice,  which  is  said,  when  swallowed, 
to  bring  on  a  mental  intoxication, 
which  is  not  only  formidable  in  its 
symptoms,  but  very  lengthened  in  its 
duration.  The  chemistry  of  these 
plants  we  commend  to  the  attention 
of  our  scientific  friends  in  New  York. 

And,  finally,  we  remark  that  such 
is  the  remarkable  influence  of  indivi- 
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dual  constitution,  that  even  what  are 
commonly  regarded  as  sweet  odours 
sometimes  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  we  have  been  describing.  The 
perfumes  of  the  rose,  the  pink,  &c., 
according  to  Orfila,  act  on  some  per- 
sons as  narcotic  poisons;  and  the  va- 
pours arising  from  large  quantities  of 
saffron  are  said  to  produce  similar 
effects — head  ache,  apoplexy,  and  even 
death. 

Here  concludes  the  history  of  what 
may' be  called  the  Narcotics  of  Common 
Life.  And  here  we  should  close  our 
narrative,  were  it  not  that  there  re- 
main two  other  singular  customs,  the 
eating  of  arsenic,  and  the  eating  of  clay, 
which  are  extensively  practised  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  and  which, 
though  not  in  reality  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  forms  in  which  the  true 
narcotic  appetite  exhibits  itself,  are 
yet  attended  by  effects  which  in  some 
respects  remind  us  of  those  of  the 
narcotics,  and  make  the  consideration 
of  them  under  one  and  the  same  head 
both  interesting  and  natural.  We 
shall,  therefore,  complete  and  close 
our  subject  by  adverting  to  these  two 
customs  in  their  order. 

1.  TJie  eating  of  Arsenic. — White 
arsenic,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  violent 
poison.  In  large  doses  it  is  what  in 
medical  language  is  called  an  irritant 
poison,  but  in  very  minute  doses  it  is 
known  by  professional  men  to  be  a 
tonic  and  alterative.  It  is  rarely  ad- 
ministered as  a  medicine,  however,  by 
regularly  educated  practitioners,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  homoeopathic  practice, 
and  is  never  used  as  a  household  me- 
dicine by  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  some  parts  of  Lower  Austria, 
however,  and  Styria,  and  especially 
in  the  hilly  region  towards  Hungary, 
there  prevails  among  the  peasantry  an 
extraordinary  custom  of  eating  arsenic. 
The  common  people  obtain  it,  under 
the  name  of  Hidri,  from  itinerant 
herbalists  and  pedlars,  who  bring  it 
from  the  chimneys  of  the  smelting- 
houses  in  the  mining  regions.  Large 
quantities  of  arsenic  are  sublimed  dur- 
ing the  roasting  of  the  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  and  deposited  in  the  long 
horizontal  or  inclined  chimneys  which 
are  attached  to  the  furnaces  in  which 
this  operation  is  carried  on.  The  prac- 
tice is  one  which  appears  to  be  of  con- 
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siderable  antiquity,  is  continued  often 
throughout  a  long  life,  and  is  even 
handed  down  hereditarily  from  father 
to  son. 

It  is  eaten  professedly  for  one  or 
both  of  two  purposes  :  First,  That  the 
eater  may  thereby  acquire  freshness 
of  complexion  and  plumpness  of  figure. 
For  this  purpose,  as  will  readily  be 
supposed,  it  is  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
young.  Second,  That  the  wind  may 
be  improved, "so  that  long  and  steep 
heights  may  be  climbed  without  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  By  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old  it  is  esteemed  for 
this  influence,  and  both  results  are 
described  as  following  almost  invari- 
ably from  the  use  of  arsenic. 

To  improve  their  appearance,  young 
peasants,  of  both  sexes,  have  recourse 
to  it,  some  no  doubt  from  vanity,  and 
some  with  the  view  of  adding  to  their 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable  to  see  how  won- 
derfully well  they  attain  their  object; 
for  these  young  poison-eaters  are  ge- 
nerally remarkable  for  blooming  com- 
plexions, and  a  full,  rounded,  healthy 
appearance.  Dr  Von  Tschudi  gives 
the  following  case  as  having  occurred 
in  his  own  practice:  "  A  healthy  but 
pale  and  thin  milkmaid,  residing  in  the 

parish  of  H ,  had  a  lover  whom 

she  wished  to  attach  to  herself  by  a 
more  agreeable  exterior.  She  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  the  well-known 
beautifier,  and  took  arsenic  several 
times  a- week.  The  desired  effect  was 
not  long  in  showing  itself,  for  in  a  few 
months  she  became  stout,  rosy-cheek- 
ed, and  all  that  her  lover  could  desire. 
In  order,  however,  to  increase  the 
effect,  she  incautiously  increased  the 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  fell  a  victim  to 
her  vanity.  She  died  poisoned — a  very 
painful  death  ! "  The  number  of  such 
fatal  cases,  especially  among  young 
persons,  is  described  as  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

For  the  second  purpose — that  of  ren- 
dering the  breathing  easier  when  going 
up-hill — the  peasant  puts  a  small  frag- 
ment of  arsenic  in  his  mouth,  and  lets 
it  dissolve.  The  effect  is  astonishing. 
He  ascends  heights  with  facility,  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  do  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  with  which 
the  eaters  begin  is  about  half  a  grain. 
They  continue  to  take  this  quantity 


two  or  three  times  a-week,  in  the 
morning  fasting,  till  they  become  ha- 
bituated to  it.  They  then  cautiously 
increase  the  dose  as  the  quantity  pre- 
viously taken  seems  to  diminish  in  its 

effects.     "  The  peasant  R ,"  says 

Dr  Von  Tschudi,  "  a  hale  man  of  sixty, 
who  enjoys  capital  health  at  present, 
takes  for  every  dose  a  piece  about  two 
grains  in  weight.  For  the  last  forty 
years  he  has  continued  the  habit,  which 
he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  which 
he  will  transmit  to  his  children." 

No  symptoms  of  illness  or  of  chronic 
poisoning  are  observable  in  any  of 
these  arsenic-eaters,  when  the  dose  is 
carefully  adapted  to  the  constitution 
and  habit  of  body  of  the  person  using 
it.  But  if  from  any  cause  the  arsenic 
be  left  off  for  a  time,  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease occur  which  resemble  those  of 
slight  arsenical  poisoning :  especially  a 
great  feeling  of  discomfort  arises,  great 
indifference  to  everything  around, 
anxiety  about  his  own  person,  de- 
ranged digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  a 
feeling  of  overloading  in  the  stomach, 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  burning  from 
the  stomach  up  to  the  throat,  spasms  in 
the  throat,  pains  in  the  bowels,  consti- 
pation, and  especially  oppression  in  the 
breathing.  From  these  symptoms  there 
is  only  one  speedy  mode  of  relief — an 
immediate  return  to  arsenic-eating  ! 

This  custom  does  not  amount  to  a 
passion,  like  opium-eating  in  the  East, 
betel-chewing  in  India,  or  coca-chew- 
ing in  Peru.  The  arsenic  is  not  taken 
as  a  direct  pleasure-giver  or  happiness- 
bestower,  but  the  practice,  once  begun, 
creates  a  craving,  as  the  other  practices 
do,  and  becomes  a  necessity  of  life. 

In  Vienna,  arsenic  is  said  to  be  very 
extensively  used  for  producing  the 
same  effects  upon  horses,  especially 
among  gentlemen's  grooms  and  coach- 
men. They  either  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
it  among  the  oats,  or  they  tie  a  piece 
as  big  as  a  pea  in  a  bit  of  linen,  and 
fasten  it  to  the  bit  when  the  bridle  is 
put  into  the  horse's  mouth.  There  it 
is  gradually  dissolved  by  the  saliva, 
and  swallowed.  The  sleek,  round, 
glossy  appearance  of  many  of  the  first- 
rate  coach-horses,  and  especially  the 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  which  is  so 
much  admired,  is  owing  to  the  arsenic 
they  get.  In  mountainous  districts, 
also,  where  horses  have  to  drag  heavy 
burdens  np  steep  places,  the  drivers 
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often  put  a  dose  of  arsenic  into  the 
last  portion  of  food  they  give  them. 
This  practice  is  continued  for  years 
without  the  least  injury.  But  if  a 
horse  which  is  used  to  it  comes  into 
the  possession  of  one  who  does  not 
give  arsenic,  it  loses  flesh  and  spirits, 
becomes  weak,  and  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  is  found  unable  to  restore 
the  animal  to  its  former  appearance.* 

Though  a  substance  so  very  differ- 
ent in  kind  from  all  the  narcotics  we 
have  described,  yet  the  effects  which 
result  from  the  eating  of  arsenic  in 
the  way  just  mentioned  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  those  which 
some  of  the  narcotics  produce.  Thus 
arsenic  resembles  coca  in  making  the 
food  appear  to  go  farther,  or  to  have 
more  effect  in  feeding  or  fattening  the 
body,  while,  like  coca  also,  it  gives 
the  remarkable  power  of  climbing  hills 
without  breathlessness.  And  further, 
it  resembles  both  coca  and  opium,  and 
especially  the  latter,  in  creating  a 
diseased  and  uncomfortable  craving, 
and  in  thus  becoming,  through  long 
use,  a  necessity  of  life. 

The  chemico-physiological  action  of 
arsenic,  in  producing  these  curious  ef- 
fects, has  not  as  yet  been  experiment- 
ally investigated.  From  the  nature  of 
the  results,  we  think  it  probable  that, 
when  experiments  come  to  be  made, 
they  will  show  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  lungs 
is  diminished  by  the  use  of  this  drug. 
The  effects  of  this,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  case,  are,  first,  that  less  oxygen 
is  required  to  be  inhaled,  and  hence 
the  greater  ease  of  breathing  under 
all  circumstances,  but  which  is  espe- 
cially perceived  in  climbing  hills ;  and, 
second,  that  the  fat  of  the  food  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  up  in 
supplying  carbonic  acid  to  be  given 
off  by  the  lungs,  is  deposited  instead 
in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin, 
and  thus  pads,  plumps  out,  and  ren- 
ders fair  the  animal  that  uses  it. 

But  in  whatever  way  the  physio- 
logical effects  are  produced,  their  ex- 
istence appears  to  be  beyond  dispute ; 
and  the  perusal  of  them  can  scarcely 
fail  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  dreamy 
recollections  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  foolish 
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fancies  of  easy  and  credulous  times. 
Love-philters,  charms,  and  potions, 
start  up  again  as  real  things  beneath 
theburninglightofprogressivescience. 
From  the  influence  of  hemp  and  ar- 
senic no  heart  seems  secure  ;  by  their 
assistance,  no  affection  unattainable. 
The  wise  woman  whom  the  charmless 
female  of  the  East  consults,  adminis- 
ters to  the  desired  one  a  philter,  which 
deceives  his  imagination,  cheats  him 
into  the  belief  that  charms  exist  and 
attractive  beauty  where  there  are  none, 
and  defrauds  him  of  a  love  which, 
with  the  truth  before  him,  he  would 
never  have  yielded.  She  acts  directly 
upon  his  brain  with  her  hempen  po- 
tion, leaving  the  unlovely  object  he  is 
to  admire  all  unlovely  as  before.  It 
is  a  case  of  odylic  moonshine ! 

But  the  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred 
by  an  unconsciously  growing  attach- 
ment, confiding  scarcely  to  herself  her 
secret  feelings,  and  taking  council 
only  of  her  inherited  wisdom,  really 
adds  to  the  natural  graces  of  her  fill- 
ing and  rounding  form,  paints  with 
brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and 
tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new  and 
winning  lustre  to  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Every  one  sees  and  admires  the  reality 
of  her  growing  beauty;  the  young 
men  sound  her  praises,  and  become 
suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  tri- 
umphs over  the  affections  of  all,  and 
compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

And  dost  thou,  too,  cruel  arsenic— 
so  often  the  minister  of  crime,  and  the 
parent  of  sorrow — dost  thou,  too,  bear 
a  blessed  jewel  in  thy  forehead ;  and, 
as  a  love-philter,  canst  thou  really 
become  the  harbinger  of  happiness, 
the  soother  of  ardent  longings,  the 
bestower  of  contentment  and  peace ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these 
and  many  other  love-potions  has  been 
known  to  the  initiated  from  very  early 
times;  now  given  to  the  female  to 
enhance  her  real  charms,  now  admi- 
nistered to  the  lords  of  the  creation 
to  lend  imaginary  beauties  to  the  un- 
attractive. And  out  of  this  use  must 
often  have  sprung  fatal  results  to  the 
female,  as  is  now  sometimes  the  case 
in  Styria,  from  the  incautious  use  of 
the  poisonous  drug;  to  the  male,  as 
happens  daily  in  the  East,  from  the 


*  Medecinische  Wochenschrift  of  Vienna,  llth  October  1851,  quoted  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy.    The  facts,  we  believe,  are  undisputed. 
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maddening  effects  of  the  fiery  hemp. 
They  must  also  have  given  birth  to 
hidden  crimes,  which  only  romance 
now  collects  and  preserves — the  igno- 
rance of  the  learned  having  long  ago 
pronounced  them  unworthy  of  belief! 

2.  The  eating  of  Clay.— There  only 
remains  to  be  mentioned,  among  the 
extraordinary  passions  for  eating  un- 
common things,  that  which  some  tribes 
of  people  exhibit  for  eating  earth  or 
clay.  In  some  tropical  countries  this 
practice  is  very  common.  In  Africa, 
the  negroes  of  Guinea  eat  a  yellowish 
earth  which  they  call  Caouac,  the  fla- 
vour of  which  is  very  agreeable  to 
them,  and  which  is  said  to  cause  them 
no  inconvenience.  Some  addict  them- 
selves so  exclusively  to  the  use  of  it, 
that  it  becomes  a  kind  of  necessity  of 
life,  as  arsenic  does  to  the  Styrian 
peasantry,  or  opium  to  the  Theriaki ; 
and  no  punishment  will  restrain  them 
from  consuming  it. 

When  the  Guinea  negroes  are  car- 
ried as  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  they 
continue  this  practice  of  eating  clay. 
But  the  caouac  of  the  American  is- 
lands, or  the  substance  which  the 
poor  negroes  attempt  there  to  substi- 
tute for  their  natural  earth,  injures 
the  health  of  the  slaves  who  eat  it. 
For  this  reason  the  eating  of  earth 
was  long  since  forbidden  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  notwithstanding  which,  a 
species  of  red  or  yellowish  tuff  was 
secretly  sold  in  the  public  market  of 
Martinique  in  1751.  It  is  probable 
that  this  custom  has  before  now  died 
out  in  our  West  India  islands,  and  we 
have  no  recent  accounts  of  the  practice 
on  the  Guinea  coast,  or  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil  which  still  encourage  the  slave- 
trade,  from  any  of  our  resident  country- 
men or  travellers  in  those  countries. 

In  Asia,  a  similar  practice  prevails 
in  the  island  of  Java.  Between  Soura- 
baya  and  Samarang,  Sabillardiere 
saw  small  square  reddish  cakes  of 
earth  exposed  for  sale  in  the  villages. 
They  were  intended  for  eating,  and 
have  been  found  by  Ehrenberg  to 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  microscopic  animals  and 
plants,  which  have  been  deposited  in 
fresh  water. 

In  Europe,  a  kind  of  earth,  under 
the  name  of  bread-meal,  is  consumed 
in  hundreds  of  cart-loads— as  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  by  no  means  from  neces- 
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sity— in  the  remote  parts  of  Sweden. 
In  Finland,  a  similar  earth  is  mixed 
with  their  bread.  In  both  these  cases 
the  earth  employed  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  the  empty  shells  of  mi- 
nute infusiorial  animalcules,  in  which 
there  cannot  exist  any  conceivable 
nourishment.  On  various  occasions 
also,  where  famine  or  necessity  urged 
it,  a  similar  substance,  under  the 
name  of  mountain  meal,  has  been  used 
in  different  countries  of  Europe  as  a 
means  of  staying  hunger. 

In  America  also  the  practice  pre- 
vails, and  the  most  detailed  and  pre- 
cise account  we  possess  in  regard  to 
the  eaters  of  clay,  is  that  which  Hum- 
boldt  gives  regarding  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians he  visited  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  (KL.  7°  8'  3",  W.L.  67°  18'). 
The  following  are  his  words  :— 

"The  earth  which  the  Otomacs 
eat  is  an  unctuous,  almost  tasteless 
clay,  true  potters' earth,  of  a  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  in  consequence  of  a  slight 
admixture  of  oxide  of  iron.  They 
select  it  with  great  care,  and  seek  it 
on  certain  banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Meta.  They  distinguish 
the  flavour  of  one  kind  of  earth  from 
that  of  another,  all  kinds  of  clay  not 
being  alike  acceptable  to  their  palate. 
They  knead  this  earth  into  balls  mea- 
suring from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  bake  them  before  a 
slow  fire,  until  the  outer  surface  as- 
sumes a  reddish  colour.  Before  they 
are  eaten,  the  balls  are  again  moisten- 
ed. These  Indians  are  mostly  wild 
uncivilised  men,  who  abhor  all  tillage. 
There  is  a  proverb  current  among  the 
most  distant  of  the  tribes  living  on 
the  Orinoco,  when  they  wish  to  speak 
of  anything  very  unclean,  'so  dirty 
that  the  Otomacs  eat  it.' 

"  As  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Orin- 
oco and  the  Meta  are  low,  these  people 
live  on  fish  and  turtles.  They  kill 
the  former  with  arrows,  shooting  the 
fish  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  a  skill  and  dexterity  that 
has  frequently  excited  my  admiration. 
At  the  periodical  swelling  of  the 
rivers,  the  fishing  is  stopped,  for  it 
is  as  difficult  to  fish  in  deep  river 
water  as  in  the  deep  sea.  It  is  during 
these  intervals,  which  last  from  two 
to  three  months,  that  the  Otomacs  are 
observed  to  devour  an  enormous 
quantity  of  earth.  We  found  in  their 
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huts  considerable  stores  of  these  clay 
balls,  piled  up  in  pyramidal  heaps. 
An  Indian  will  consume  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  this  food  daily,  as  we  were 
assured  by  the  intelligent  monk,  Fray 
Ramon  Bueno,  a  native  of  Madrid, 
who  had  lived  among  these  Indians 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  Otomacs 
themselves,  this  earth  constitutes  their 
main  support  in  the  rainy  season.  In 
addition,  they  however  eat,  when  they 
can  procure  them,  lizards,  several 
species  of  small  fish,  and  the  roots  of 
a  fern.  But  they  are  so  partial  to 
clay,  that  even  in  the  dry  season, 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  fish, 
they  still  partake  of  some  of  their 
earth-balls,  by  way  of  a  bonne  bouche 
after  their  regular  meals. 

"These  people  are  of  a  dark  copper- 
brown  colour,  have  unpleasant  Tartar- 
like  features,  and  are  stout  but  not  pro- 
tuberant. The  Franciscan  who  had 
lived  amongst  them  as  a  missionary, 
assured  us  that  he  had  observed  no 
difference  in  the  condition  and  well- 
being  of  the  Otomacs  during  the  peri- 
ods in  which  they  lived  on  earth.  The 
simple  facts  are  therefore  as  follows: 
The  Indians  undoubtedly  consume 
large  quantities  of  clay  without  injur- 
ing their  health ;  they  regard  this  earth 
as  a  nutritious  article  of  food — that  is 
to  say,  they  feel  that  it  will  satisfy  their 
hunger  for  a  long  time.  This  property 
they  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  clay, 
and  not  to  the  other  articles  of  food 
which  they  contrive  to  procure  from 
time  to  time  in  addition  to  it.  If  an 
Otomac  be  asked  what  are  his  winter 
provisions — the  term  winter  in  the 
torrid  parts  of  South  America  imply- 
ing the  rainy  season — he  will  point  to 
the  heaps  of  clay  in  his  hut."* 

This  extract  relates  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Orinoco,  but  among  the  Indians 
of  Bolivia,  also,  clay  is  an  important 
article  of  consumption.  In  describing 
the  various  articles  which  are  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  provision  markets  of  La 
Paz,  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera,  Dr 
Weddell  says— 

"  Lastly,  the  mineral  kingdom  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  Bolivian  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  sufficient  to  see  the 
important  place  which  this  contingent 


occupies  on  the  stalls  of  La  Paz,  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  part  it  plays  is  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  The  sub- 
stance I  allude  to  is  a  species  of  grey- 
coloured  clay,  very  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  pahsa.  The  Indians,  who  are  the 
only  consumers  of  it,  commonly  eat  it 
with  the  bitter  potatoes  of  the  country 
{Papas  amargas).  They  allow  it  to 
steep  for  a  certain  time  in  water  so  as 
to  make  a  kind  of  soup  or  gruel,  and 
season  it  with  a  little  salt.  It  has  the 
taste  of  ordinary  clay.  At  Chiqui- 
saca,  the  capital  of  the  state,  as  I  was 
informed,  small  pots  are  made  of  an 
earth  called  chaco,  similar  to  the  pahsa 
of  La  Paz.  These  are  eaten  like  choco- 
late. I  was  told  of  a  seiiorita  who 
had  killed  herself  by  her  fondness  for 
these  little  pots  ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  moderate  use  of  the  pahsa  is  fol- 
lowed by  no  bad  effects.  The  exami- 
nation of  these  substances  shows  that 
they  cannot  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  body."  f 

The  eating  of  clay  may  be  said  to 
be  a  very  general  practice  over  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  globe.  It  stays 
hunger,  in  some  unknown  way  enables 
the  body  to  be  sustained  with  smaller 
supplies  of  food  than  are  usually 
necessary,  and  it  can  be  eaten  in 
moderate  quantities  without  any  evil 
consequences.  A  fondness  even  is 
acquired  for  it,  so  that  it  comes  at  last 
to  be  regarded  and  eaten  as  a  dainty. 

In  what  way  such  effects  can  be 
produced  by  such  a  substance  we  do 
not  understand.  That  they  are  pro- 
duced, is  testified  by  an  extent  of  suc- 
cessive experiences  to  which  we  can- 
not refuse  to  yield  the  fullest  credit. 
Yet  they  confound  all  those  opinions 
which  scientific  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  maintaining,  as  to  the  dependence 
of  life  and  strength  solely  upon  the 
supply  of  the  crude  elements  of  com- 
mon food  —  upon  what  are  usually 
designated  as  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  The  truth  is,  we  do  not  yet 
know  under  what  conditions,  as  to 
quantity  and  forms  of  food,  man  will 
refuse  to  live — what  things,  in  fact,  and 
how  much  of  each,  are  indispensable 
to  human  existence.  Present  opinions 
are  based  upon  fair  inferences  from 
known  facts ;  but  as  facts  multiply,  our 


*  HUMBOLDT'S  Views  of  Nature,  pp.  143,  144  (Bohn's  edition), 
t  WEDDELL,  Voyage  dans  le  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  p.  161. 
VOL.  LXXIV. — NO.  CCCCLVIII.  2  2 
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opinions  must  be  open  to  modification, 
and  with  our  opinions,  no  doubt,  our 
practice  and  precepts  will  change 
also.  Three  things  appear  to  be  estab- 
lished with  certainty  by  the  singular 
customs  above  described.  First,  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  quantity  of  ordinary  food 
necessary  to  keep  it  up,  are  very  far 
from  being  settled  questions  ;  second, 
that  circumstances  materially  modify 
the  rapidity  of  the  former  and  the 
indispensable  quantity  of  the  latter  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  among  these  modify- 
ing circumstances,  the  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  certain  forms  of 
matter  not  in  the  ordinary  sense 
nutritious,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  influential.  The  whole 
subject,  however,  is  now  within  the 
domain  of  experimental  chemistry; 
and  the  application  of  the  tests  of 
weight,  measure,  and  chemical  quality 
will  by  and  by  clear  away  most  of  the 
mists  by  which  it  is  now  surrounded. 

And  now,  in  casting  back  a  general 
glance  upon  the  Narcotics  we  have 
described,  how  wonderful  a  feature  in 
the  human  constitution  does  their 
history  make  known!  How  widely 
they  are  used !  How  innate  the 
feeling  which  prompts  to  the  use  of 
them !  How  singular  the  instinct 
which  has  led  to  the  discovery  every- 
where of  substances  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  this  peculiar  form  of  grati- 
fication !  Siberia  has  its  fungus — 
Turkey  and  China  their  opium — Per- 
sia, India,  Brazil,  and  Southern  Af- 
rica, their  hemp  —  India  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  their  betel-nut 
and  betel-pepper — Peru  and  Bolivia 
their  coca  —  New  Granada  its  red" 
thorn-apple — Asia  and  America,  and 
all  the  world,  we'  may  say,  their 
tobacco — the  Florida  Indians  their 
emetic  holly — the  Englishman  his  hop, 
and  the  Frenchman  his  lettuce.  No 
nation  so  ancient  but  has  had  its  nar- 
cotic soother  from  the  most  distant 
times — none  so  remote  and  isolated 
but  has  found  a  pain-allayer  and  nar- 
cotic eare-dispeller  of  native  growth — 
none  so  savage  that  instinct  lias  not 
led  to  seek  for,  and  successfully  em- 
ploy, the  same  form  of  indulgence! 
The  craving  and  the  habit  are  little 
less  universal  than  the  desire  for  and 
the  practice  of  consuming  the  crude 
materials  of  ordinary  food. 


An  indulgence  which  arises  so 
clearly  from  the  universal  constitu- 
tion of  man,  as  to  form  part  of  his 
common  nature,  is  not  to  be  restrained 
or  prevented  by  any  form  of  physical, 
or  fiscal,  or  statutory  restraint.  This 
was  proved  by  the  failure  of  all  at- 
tempts to  check  the  consumption  of 
coca  in  Peru,  and  the  extension  of 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  Europe ;  and 
more  recently  by  the  similar  failure 
of  the  imperial  crusade  against  the 
use  [of  opium  in  China.  An  empire 
may  be  subverted  by  imprudent  sta- 
tutory intermeddling  with  the  in- 
stincts, the  old  habits,  or  the  growing 
customs  of  a  people,  but  neither  in- 
stincts nor  habits  will  thereby  be  per- 
manently checked  or  restrained.  How- 
ever much,  therefore,  we  may  lament 
the  excesses  into  which  some  are  led 
in  the  use  of  substances  such  as  those 
we  have  described,  it  is  clearly  by 
moral,  and  not  by  any  form  of  physi- 
cal means,  that  we  are  to  repress  or 
overcome  them.  We  must  enlighten 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  teach  them 
to  understand  better  what  is  likely 
to  promote,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
both  their  bodily  health  and  their  per- 
manent mental  comfort.  And  above, 
and  far  over  all,  we  must  train  them 
up  to  self-control  and  self- restraint ; 
to  the  habit  of  reining-in  their  desires 
for  this  or  that  form  of  gratification, 
which  mere  intellectual  culture  un- 
happily will  never  do.  It  is  indeed  not 
less  melancholy  than  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  use  of  opium,  for  example,  or 
of  the  abuse  of  it  rather,  we  should 
say,  have  occurred  among  men  of 
great  intellectual  powers,  and  more 
than  ordinary  intellectual  attainments. 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  total 
paralysis  of  the  bodily  energies  which 
befel  our  great  Coleridge,  and  thfr 
pathetic  tenns  in  which  he  describes 
his  condition  in  the  passages  we  have 
quoted  in  a  preceding  article ;  and  how 
the  English  Opium-Eater,  and  many 
others,  have  found  mere  intellect  un- 
able to  contend  with  the  excited  in- 
stinctive cravings  of  their  bodily  con- 
stitutions, when  by  indulgence  they 
had  become  diseased.  While,  there- 
fore, we  enlighten  and  instruct  the 
mind,  we  must  cultivate  and  strengthen 
the  natural  ability  to  check  and  rein 
in  the  natural  instincts  and  impulses 
of  every  kind.  And  we  must  further 
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impress  upon  every  man  that  Christian 
sense  of  his  own  weakness  which  will 
lead  him  always  to  suspect  his  own 
strength,  and  thus  incline  him  to  turn 
aside  from  temptation.  It  is  not  our 
province  to  write  homilies  for  our 
readers,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
express  our  belief  that  there  is  not 
any  wide  consumption  of  any  of  the 
more  baneful  of  these  narcotics  among 
any  class  of  our  population,  our  thank- 
fulness that  it  is  so,  and  our  hope  that 
this  state  of  abstinence  may  long  be 
perpetuated. 

Again,  how  singular  are  the  effects 
which  many  of  these  substances  pro- 
duce upon  the  system  !  The  haschisch, 
besides  its  usual  maddening  effect,  by 
which  it  makes  the  patient,  like  the 
infatuated  lover,  see 

"  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt," 

brings  on  that  remarkable,  rare,  and 
inexplicable  condition  of  the  living 
body  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  catalepsy.  The  limbs  of  the 
patient  may  be  moved  at  will  by  a 
bystander;  but  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  gravity,  and  apparently  with- 
out an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
they  remain  for  an  indefinite  period 
in  any  position  in  which  we  may  place 
them.  The  thorn-apple  brings  up 
spectral  illusions,  and  enables  the  for- 
lorn and  down-trodden  Indian  to  hold 
refreshing  converse  with  the  spirits  of 
his  rich  and  powerful  ancestors.  The 
Siberian  fungus  gives  insensibility  to 
pain  while  consciousness  still  remains, 
and,  4n  common  with  the  haschisch, 
creates  the  witch -test  delusion  that  a 
straw  is  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
be  stepped  over.  The  common  puff- 
ball  deprives  the  patient  of  speech, 
motion,  and  sensibility  to  pain,  while 
he  is  -still  alive  to  all  that  passes 
around  him— thus  realising  that  night- 
mare of  our  dreams,  in  which  we  lie 
stretched  on  the  funeral-bier,  sensible 
to  the  weeping  of  real,  and  the  secret 
satisfaction  of  pretended  friends ;  are 
aware  of  the  last  screw  being  fixed 
in  the  coffin,  and  the  last  sod  clapped 
down  above  us  in  the  graveyard,  and 
are  yet  unable  to  move  a  lip  for  our 
own  deliverance.  And  how  melan- 
choly the  idiotic  laughter  produced  by 
the  nightshade,  so  like  that  which  is 
seen,  in  rare  and  mournful  cases,  on 
the  old  and  withered  features  of  one 
who  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  aston- 


ished or  charmed  the  world  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  genius  or  the  majesty 
of  his  intellectual  powers !  How  sin- 
gular, in  fine,  that  influence  of  the  Coc- 
culus  indicus,  which  leaves  the  mind 
clear  and  strong  after  the  limbs  have 
become  feeble  and  the  gait  tottering,  as 
if  the  whole  man  were  deadly  drunk  I 

Is  it  wonderful  that  in  all  these 
effects  the  physiologist  should  find 
matter  of  most  attractive,  most  inter- 
esting, most  useful,  and  yet  most  pro- 
found and  mysterious  study?  His 
inquiries  and  experiments  are  neces- 
sarily linked  with  those  of  the  chemist, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  by  the  agency  of 
special  chemical  compounds  that  each 
special  effect  is  produced;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  effects  themselves 
are  the  immediate  results  of  chemical 
changes,  still  unknown,  which  take 
place  when  the  several  substances  are 
introduced  into  the  body,  and  are 
caused  by  these  substances.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  branch  of  chemical  physio- 
logy is  assuming  so  important  a  cha- 
racter in  the  present  condition  of  the 
progress  of  chemistry  as  a  science.  In 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge,  chemistry  has  begun  not 
only  to  enlighten,  but  to  direct  and 
to  rule. 

Nor  can  the  psychologist,who  wishes 
by  the  way  of  common  sense — which 
has  already  cleared  up  so  many  dark 
points  in  mental  philosophy — further 
to  investigate  the  mysteries  of  our  in- 
corporeal nature,  with  propriety  over- 
look the  wonderful  new  machinery 
which  chemical  research  has  now  put 
into  his  hands.  Hitherto  his  experi- 
ments upon  mind  were  made  only 
through  the  ordinary  agencies  of  com- 
mon life — numerous  and  varied,  no 
doubt,  but  always  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. Now,  by  the  aid  of  the  chemical 
simples  placed  in  his  hands,  he  can 
test  and  try  the  mind  itself  through 
the  agency  of  the  body — causing  it  to 
exhibit  itself  in  a  thousand  varied  and 
hitherto  unobserved  phases,  and  to  pro- 
long each  phase  till  its  true  physical 
character  is  investigated  and  ascertain- 
ed, and  the  precise  weight  of  each 
single  foreign  influence  established. 

We  have  already,  for  example,  put 
as  a  query,  whether  that  second-sight 
which  has  long  been  thought  to  be  an 
inherent  virtue  either  of  the  Celtic 
race,  or  of  the  dwellers  among  the 
Highland  hills,  is  really  anything  more 
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extraordinary  or  very  different  in  its 
origin  from  the  effects  of  a  cupful  of 
thorn- apple  or  belladonna  tea  ?  And 
we  may  mention  as  one  of  the  more 
modern  psychical  wonders  upon  which 
the  study  of  the  effects  of  our  narcotics 
throws  light,  that  odylic  moonshine  in 
which  so  many  of  the  lovers  of  the 
marvellous  have  lately  been  prone  to 
believe.  A  monomaniac,  in  appar- 
ently perfect  bodily  health,  takes  the 
strangest  fancies  into  his  brain,  and 
talks  and  reasons  upon  them  as  if  they 
were  real.  A  person  labouring  under 
delirium  sees  sights  all  invisible  to 
others,  and  speaks  of  them  to  his  at- 
tendants as  real  and  present.  A 
strong  man,  under  the  influence  of 
haschisch  or  the  Siberian  fungus,  sees 
a  huge  tree  in  a  tiny  straw,  and  main- 
tains his  inability  to  step  over  it,  as  if 
the  thing  were  real.  A  child  swal- 
lows common  thorn-apple  seeds,  and 
forthwith  spectral  illusions  dance  be- 
fore it,  which  the  child  regards  as 
real.  A  decoction  of  a  similar  plant 
calls  up  to  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
of  Peru  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors : 
he  converses  with  them ;  and  when 
the  effects  of  the  drug  have  disap- 
peared, he  relates  these  conversations 
to  his  neighbours  in  full  faith  that 
they  are  real ;  and,  what  is  stranger 
still,  they  are  listened  to  with  an  equal 
faith  in  their  reality.  An  excited, 
nervously- susceptible,  or  epileptic — 
in  short,  nervously-diseased — female 
sees  lights  streaming  from  human 
graves,  and  will-o'-the-wisps  dancing 
around  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  issu- 
ing in  flickering  mistiness  from  the 
finger-tips  of  the  operator;  she  be- 
lieves and  describes  them  as  real, 
and,  like  the  credulous  Indians,  hun- 
dreds around  her  believe  them  to  be 
real  too.  But  are  the  things  seen 
more  true  and  real  in  one  of  all  these 
cases  than  in  the  rest  ?  Are  they  not 
all  delusions  alike,  mere  mockeries 
which  whet  the  diseased  or  drug- 
affected  senses  ? 

"  And  as  narcotisation  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  th'  uncon- 
scious tongue 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy 
nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  narcotisation." 


We  add  but  three  other  brief  re- 
marks in  connection  with  this  fertile 
and  suggestive  subject.  These  are — 

First,  That  it  must  have  struck  the 
reader  of  this  and  the  preceding  arti- 
cles on  this  subject,  how  very  defec- 
tive our  knowledge  still  is,  both  che>- 
mical  and  physiological,  in  regard  to 
the  interesting  class  of  what  we  have 
already  designated  as  the  narcotics  of 
common  life.  How  interesting  a  field 
do  they  present  both  to  the  chemist 
and  the  physiologist,  and  how  content 
one  could  feel  to  devote  years  of  one's 
future  life  to  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  it !  But  the  materials 
and  opportunities  for  such  investiga- 
tion come  only  at  stray  times,  and 
fall  in  the  way  now  of  this  man  and 
now  of  that,  so  that  a  general  and 
methodical  research  into  the  whole- 
subject  is  almost  impossible  to  any 
one  man.  It  is  comfortable  to  reflect, 
however,  that  as  in  the  social  state 
the  pointing  out  of  an  evil  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  cure  of  it,  so  in  mo- 
dern science  the  indication  of  a  great 
gap  in  our  knowledge,  which  it  would 
be  interesting  to  fill,  is  sure  to  call  into 
the  breach  some  energetic  labourers 
anxious  to  fill  it  up.  And  we  believe 
that  what  we  have  written  will  in 
reality  be  followed  by  such  a  result. 

Second,  That  the  place  which  these 
narcotics  occupy,  as  objects  of  human 
industry,  is  second  only  to  that  of  the 
great  staples  of  life.  We  do  not  at 
present  attempt  to  make  an  exact 
comparative  calculation,  for  which 
many  of  the  data  still  fail  us ;  but  we 
very  much  doubt  whether  many  more 
people  are  employed,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  culture  of  what  are  commonly 
called  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  in 
raising  and  preparing  these  and  other 
indulgences,* — and  whether  any  other 
crops,  except  those  of  corn  and  per- 
haps cotton,  represent  more  commer- 
cial capital,  employ  more  shipping  and 
other  means  of  transport,  and  are  the 
source  of  more  commercial  wealth. 
In  this  respect,  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering  assumes  an  impor- 
tance which  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  matter-of-fact- 
material  men,  for  whom  neither  che- 
mical research,  physiological  experi- 


*  To  grow,  for  example,  2,000,000  tons  of  tobacco,  at  800  Ib.  an  acre,  requires 
5,600,000  acres,  and  to  yield  20,000,000  Ib.  of  opium,  at  20  Ib.  an  acre,  another  million 
of  acres — all  first-rate  land  !  and  these  are  only  two  of  our  numerous  narcotics. 
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ment,  nor  psychological  inquiry  have 
any  charm.  And, 

Third,  That  it  seems  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  so  many  coincidences  be- 
tween Asiatic  and  American  customs 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention, 
can  have  arisen  from  mere  chance. 
Such  are,  for  example,  the  use  of  hemp 
in  India,  and  by  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Brazil ;  the  most  ancient  use  of 
tobacco,  both  in  China  and  in  Central 
America;  the  use  of  lime  with  the 
coca  chewed  in  Peru,  and  with  the 
betel  in  India  and  China,  and  in  both 
•cases  the  swallowing  of  the  saliva ; 
the  use  of  the  red  thorn-apple  .by  the 
hill  Indians  of  the  Andes,  and  of  the 
common  thorn-apple  by  the  hill  tribes 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Is 
this  identity  of  so  many  habits  no  sign 
of  early  intercourse  or  community  of 
origin — habits  of  universal  common 
life — habits  clung  to  not  only  with  the 
fondness  of  natural  instinct,  but  with 
the  reverence  inspired  by  their  high 
national  antiquity  ? 

We  endeavour  to  trace  analogies 
among  nations  by  means  of  alphabets, 
names  of  things,  and  forms  of  speech, 
modes  of  writing,  religious  rites,  &c., 
and  thus  to  make  out  a  connection  of 
races,  or  a  community  of  origin  ;  but 
habits  and  customs  are  equally  im- 
portant evidences  of  mutual  inter- 
course at  least,  if  not  of  community  of 
origin,  and  they  are  more  persistent. 
They  may  survive  after  power,  civili- 
sation, language,  alphabets,  writing, 
and  even  old  religions,  as  with  the 
Peruvians,  have  all  disappeared.  Phi- 
lological travellers  describe,  as  the 
most  ancient  race  among  the  Mexican 
mountains,  a  tribe  of  Indians  speaking 
ti  monosyllabic  language  having  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Chinese. 
The  Eastern  traveller,  who  finds,  in 
the  universal  and  most  ancient  custom 
of  smoking  tobacco  among  the  Chinese, 
an  evidence  that  the  weed  was  known 
in  that  part  of  the  world  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  would  unite  the 
fact  of  this  monosyllabic  language  in 
Central  America  with  the  other,  that 
the  Incas  both  smoked  and  snuffed 
long  before  Columbus  saw  the  shores 
of  the  New  World,  and  would  argue 
that  custom,  language,  and  people 
•were  all  originally  Chinese.  And 
though  he  hesitated  to  go  so  far,  even 


the  cautious  ethnologist  would  accept, 
as  an  interesting  make-weight  in  sup- 
port of  his  reasoning  from  the  traces 
of  linguistic  analogy,  that  traces  of 
identity  of  customs  and  habits  were 
found  along  with  them. 

We  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
strange  action  of  narcotic  substances 
seems  to  be  allied  to  the  wonderful 
conservation  of  life,  and  of  some 
degree  of  strength,  during  the  hyber- 
nation  of  animals.  The  enfeeblement 
of  the  vital  functions  and  vital  ac- 
tivity— the  apparent  suspension  of 
them  even,  which  occurs  when  ex- 
treme cold  prevails  (winter  sleep),  or 
where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
drought  combine  their  influence,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  (summer 
sleep) — affect  sometimes  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  respiration,  and  muscular 
movement,  and  sometimes  only  pro- 
duce a  depression,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  cerebral  and  nervous  systems, 
thereby  diminishing  their  excitability. 
What  these  extremes  of  climate  effect 
in  one  way,  our  narcotics  probably 
produce  in  another. 

All  act  to  a  certain  extent  in  in- 
ducing a  phlegmatic  condition,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  nervous  and  bodily 
functions— in  retarding  the  progress 
of  living  action,  in  externally  damp- 
ing the  living  fire  while  it  still  glows 
within,  and  in  thus  maintaining  life 
at  a  smaller  expense  of  material  fuel. 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
alleged  possibilities  connected  with 
animal  life,  is  that  of  freezing  living 
fish  the  instant  they  are  taken  from 
the  water,  preserving  them  while  thus 
frozen,  and  thawing  them  subsequently 
to  life  again  by  immersion  in  ice-cold 
water !  While  wandering  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  American 
lakes,  we  have  met  with  intelligent 
persons  who  averred,  and  would  have 
persuaded  us,  that  such  tricks  among 
the  fish  were  there  not  uncommon. 
Should  there  be  among  the  American 
readers  of  these  articles  any  living 
representative  of  Colonel  Crocket, 
who  has  seen  such  things,  and  will 
favour  the  world  with  his  experience, 
we  shall  willingly  resign  to  him  the 
palm  as  a  relator  of  physiological 
wonders,  and  shall  thank  him  for 
helping  us  poor  philosophers  to  new 
materials  for  after-thought. 
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EVERY  one  must  remember,  in  his 
juvenile  days  of  play-going,  the  mys- 
terious charm  of  the  green  curtain. 
It  was  not  a  beautiful  object  in  itself 
—often  very  much  the  contrary ;  yet 
no  object,  in  the  whole  of  that  gay 
amphitheatre,  concentrated  upon  it- 
self such  a  fond  gaze  of  eager  expec- 
tation. Its  very  homeliness,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  splendour,  made 
one  feel  sure  there  must  be  something 
wonderful  behind.  Your  modern 
painted  drop-scenes,  where  the  eye  is 
carried  dreaming  away  into  the  Bos- 
phorus,  or  wanders  confused  amidst 
purple  drapery  and  golden  tassels,  are 
a  palpable  mistake ;  no  child  ever  yet 
longed  to  look  behind  them.  The  old 
stage  -  managers  understood  human 
nature  better ;  we  need  seek  no  deeper 
for  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
drama  than  the  loss  of  that  old  green 
baize.  The  charm  of  every  opening 
scene  lies  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  it  bursts  upon  us  ;  and  any  an- 
ticipatory hint  of  splendour  only  dis- 
tracts the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Acting,  no  doubt,  on  this  old  and 
sound  principle,  the  Committee  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  at  Oxford  shrouds 
its  doings  in  a  solemn  veil  of  secresy. 
There  is  understood,  indeed,  to  be 
much  scene-shifting,  and  preparations 
of  all  kinds  for  the  new  piece,  going 
on  within ;  but  as  yet,  whether  it  is 
to  be  tragedy,  comedy,  or  farce — a 
triumph  of  native  talent,  or  a  happy 
adaptation  from  the  German — is  un- 
known to  the  mass  of  the  audience. 
Hangers-on,  indeed,  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  whisper  mysterious 
hints  ;  naughty  boys  try  to  peep  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  occasionally  an  in- 
cautious actor  gives  us  a  passing 
glimpse  of  himself  in  strange  costume. 
But  patience;  in  time  the  bell  must 
ring  up,  and  we  shall  see. 

Seriously,  we  are  looking  forward 
with  considerable  interest  to  the  Re- 
port— if  report  there  is  to  be— of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Oxford  Committee. 
Its  constitution  may  not  be  wholly 
satisfactory ;  but  at"  this  moment  it 
represents  the  University  at  a  crisis 
almost  unparalleled  in  its  history.  If 


it  lacks  somewhat  of  the  youthful 
vigour  of  the  Tutors'  Association,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  it  brings  to  its  task 
maturity  of  judgment,  calmness,  and 
caution.  It  is  understood  to  have  re- 
ceived, from  sources  which  were  closed 
to  the  Commissioners,  evidence  and 
suggestions  of  unquestionable  value 
and  importance.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  hope,  that  these  will  be 
made  public — that  we  shall  have  not 
only  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
but  the  means  of  judging  whether 
their  conclusions,  whatever  they  may 
be,  have  been  rightly  drawn.  These 
are  things  in  which  not  only  every 
member  of  the  University  has  an  in- 
terest, but  every  man  to  whose  child- 
ren, or  children's  children,  a  Univer- 
sity education,  not  revolutionised, 
but  extended  and  improved,  is  a  he- 
ritage "  in  hope." 

As  yet,  however,  months  pass  on, 
and  those  that  should  speak  are  still 
silent.  Therefore  other  voices  are 
heard.  The  Tutors'  Association  is 
still  at  work,  occupying  a  position 
which,  however  anomalous,  seems  to 
have  been  forced  upon  it  by  the  silence 
hitherto  of  the  only  body  which  in  the 
University  has  a  legal  claim  to  the 
initiative.  Their  Committee,  at  all 
events,  makes  no  secret  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. In  fact,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment, of  the  most  innocent  and 
orderly  character,  has  quietly  slipped 
the  sceptre  out  of  the  hand  of  its  le- 
gitimate wielders,  who  are  dosing,  or 
seeming  to  dose,  and  taken  possession 
of  Oxford.  For  this  Association,  be 
it  remembered,  though  embracing  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  talent 
and  influence  of  the  University,  and 
expressing  the  views  of  perhaps  the 
majority  of  its  teachers,  has  no  more 
legal  power  to  change  the  customs  of 
our  academical  forefathers,  than  to 
remodel  the  Corporation  of  London. 

We  propose,  then,  in  the  following 
pages  (whilst  as  yet  we  incur  no  risk 
of  collision  with  graver  authorities) 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
that  common -sense  view  of  the  al- 
terations— we  can  hardly  call  them 
changes — really  required  in  order  to 
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place  a  college  education  on  a  sounder, 
broader,  and  simpler  basis.  The  ques- 
tions about  close  or  open  fellowships, 
and  constitutional  government,  we 
leave  in  other  hands.  Important  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  the  questions 
in  which  the  non-academical  public  is 
most  deeply  interested.  The  immense 
majority  of  those  who  enter  college 
are  never  candidates  for  fellowships, 
and  concern  themselves  but  little — 
except  occasionally,  on  a  political  or 
ecclesiastical  question,  when  they  had 
better  stay  at  home — with  either  Con- 
gregation or  Convocation.  But  whe- 
ther their  education  shall  be  unne- 
cessarily expensive  or  unnecessarily 
long — whether  it  shall  be  left  to  take 
its  chance,  or  be  made  as  good  as 
we  can  make  it — these  are  points  on 
which  every  man  thinks,  and  with 
some  justice,  that  as  he  has  an  un- 
questioned interest,  so  he  has  the 
right  to  form  an  opinion  ;  and  having 
very  probably  something  to  say,  feels 
"easier"  to  have  said  it.  Our  say 
now  shall  be  as  follows. 

First,  whereas  sixteen  terms — four 
years — are  required  from  the  student's 
matriculation  before  he  can  be  admit- 
ted to  a  degree,  twelve  only  of  these 
terms  suffice  for  his  actual  residence. 
One  is  statutably  kept  by  the  mere 
act  of  matriculation ;  another  by  ad- 
mission to  the  Bachelor's  degree ; 
two  are  excused  by  dispensation.  So 
that,  whereas  four  years  must  elapse 
between  his  entrance  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  obtaining  its  certificate 
of  his  acquirements,  three  are  consi- 
dered sufficient  for  his  education.  In 
many  colleges  a  young  man  is  not 
even  allowed  to  reside  until  his  fourth 
term ;  he  comes  up  to  Oxford  for  one 
day  to  matriculate,  and  does  not  see 
his  college  again  for  eight  or  nine 
months,  spending  this  intermediate 
time  usually  at  his  school  or  with  a 
private  tutor.  Meanwhile,  let  him 
not  think  his  college  fergets  him  in 
his  absence.  His  honorary  member- 
ship will  not  deprive  him  of  the  plea- 
sure of  paying  his  "  dues;"  though 
he  may  not  attend  the  tutors'  lectures, 
he  has  the  comfort  of  finding  that  his 
absence  has  been  no  loss  to  those  gen- 
tlemen— in  a  pecuniary  sense,  at  all 
events ;  for  upon  his  first  taking  pos- 
session of  his  rooms,  he  finds  himself 
already  indebted  to  the  college  in 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  pounds  for 
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"  Tuition,  and  University  and  Col- 
lege dues,"  for  those  very  three  terms 
during  which  the  said  college  has  re- 
fused to  receive  him  I  It  is  true  that 
at  some  colleges,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  it  seems  to  have  struck 
the  authorities  that  there  was  some- 
thing objectionable  in  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  that  the  charge  for 
room-rent  and  tuition,  amounting  to 
the  same  sum  total,  is  now  distri- 
buted in  larger  proportion  over  the 
terms  of  actual  residence.  But  at 
every  college  the  first  three  terms  of 
undergraduate  life  are  spent  in  a  sort, 
of  quarantine  in  the  country. 

Look  at  the  practical  inconvenience 
of  this  regulation.  In  order  to  insure 
admission  for  his  son  into  the  college 
he  prefers,  a  father  has  to  make  up 
his  mind  some  four  years  previously 
— while  he  is  yet  a  boy  at  school,  and 
of  an  age  when  his  future  prospects 
and  profession  may  well  be  uncertain 
— and  get  his  name  put  down  on  the 
Principal's  list.  This  is  in  itself  a 
hardship,  and  must  be  remedied  in  a 
great  degree  before  the  University  can 
become  really  a  place  of  national  edu- 
cation ;  but  so  long  as  the  accommo- 
dations of  any  single  college  are 
limited,  and  the  present  strong  feel- 
ing against  quartering  its  members 
in  town  lodgings  prevails,  as  we  trust 
it  ever  will,  this  difficulty  cannot  be 
helped.  But  why  should  it  be  neces- 
sary, in  the  case  of  circumstances 
suddenly  determining  a  young  man's 
destination,  that  nearly  a  year  of  no- 
minal membership  should  necessarily 
elapse  before  he  can  commence  his 
course  of  study  even  at  an  inferior 
college  ?  For  even  if  he  were  received 
there  into  actual  residence  immedi- 
ately on  his  matriculation,  as  would 
now  be  quite  an  exceptional  case,  and 
only  possible  at  three  or  four,  per- 
haps, of  the  Halls,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  mere  waste  of 
time  so  far  as  his  degree  is  concerned, 
which  will  not  be  granted  to  him  be- 
fore his  sixteenth  term,  although  he 
may  be  examined  and  pass  in  his 
thirteenth.  Surely  this  is  a  mere 
tattered  remnant  of  a  system  which 
has  passed  away — when  all  the  six- 
teen terms  were  probably  kept  by  resi- 
dence— when  the  first  degree  was 
taken  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  was 
only  a  step  in  the  academical  career 
of  the  student,  which  then  extended 
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over  a  period  of  seven  years  before 
any  professional  education  in  the  "Fa- 
culties" was  supposed  to  begin.  When 
the  University  found  that,  with  the 
growth  of  books  and  knowledge,  so 
long  an  apprenticeship  to  the  Muses 
was  no  longer  needed,  and  when  pub- 
lic schools — no  longer  "grammar" 
schools  only — began  to  supply  much 
of  that  preliminary  education  which 
had  hitherto  been  attainable  at  the 
University  alone,  no  doubt  it  then 
did  wisely  in  shortening  the  period 
required  for  actual  study,  while  it  by 
no  means  followed  that  the  standard 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  was  thereby 
lowered ;  rather,  as  we  know,  it  has 
risen  with  the  rise  of  knowledge.  But 
of  all  awkward  contrivances,  surely 
that  by  which  the  inconveniences  and 
many  of  the  expenses  of  a  long  cur- 
riculum are  retained,  while  the  reality 
has  vanished,  is  the  most  absurd  and 
indefensible.  The  consequence  is,  not 
merely  that  the  younger  student  is 
thus  compelled  to  be  nominally  a 
member  of  his  college  three-quarters 
of  a  year  before  he  is  required,  or  even 
allowed,  to  avail  himself  of  its  advan- 
tages ;  and  that  a  father  is  compelled 
to  choose  his  son's  college,  and  form 
his  whole  plans  for  his  academical 
education,  on  the  fictitious  scale  of 
four  years  for  three  ;  but  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  from  any  cause, 
wishing  to  avail  himself  of  a  Univer- 
sity education  somewhat  later  in  life 
than  usual,  the  delay  of  a  wholly  use- 
less year  is  interposed  between  his 
entrance  and  his  degree — a  case  of 
constant  recurrence,  and  of  no  slight 
inconvenience.  Of  all  reforms,  this, 
as  it  is  the  most  feasible,  should  be 
the  first.  We  would  go  farther,  and 
enable  any  man  to  present  himself  for 
examination,  and,  if  found  competent, 
receive  his  first  degree  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  terms  of  actual  residence 
and  study ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  can- 
didates for  honours,  the  limit  might 
be  extended  (as  it  is  now  in  practice) 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  two  ad- 
ditional terms  be  allowed,  if  wished, 
for  preparation.  Surely  there  is  no 
objection  to  making  our  University 
regulations  somewhat  more  elastic, 
when  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
our  students  are  so  various.  Not  to 
take  into  account  the  immeasurable 
difference  between  one  man  and  an- 


other, in  respect  of  general  scholar- 
ship and  attainments,  at  the  time  of 
matriculation,  it  is  notorious  that  some 
men  will  employ  two  years  of  subse- 
quent collegiate  education  tons  much 
advantage  as  others  will  gain  from 
four.  Tli is  truth  is  recognised  in  the 
University  even  now,  by  permittingthe 
candidate  to  present  himself  for  exa- 
mination (though,  absurdly  enough, 
not  to  graduate)  as  early  as  his  thir- 
teenth term,  while  he  has  the  option 
of  continuing  his  preparation  until  his 
sixteenth  ;  and  in  many  colleges  this 
indulgence  is  still  further  extended  in 
the  case  of  candidates  for  honours. 
By  a  different,  and  certainly  a  more 
puzzling  application  of  the  principle, 
the  sons  of  peers,  and  the  eldest  sons 
of  baronets  and  "  knights-bachelors," 
are  allowed  to  graduate  at  three  years' 
standing — the  former  even  "  within 
less  time,  if  the  Chancellor  pleases" — 
upon  performing  the  necessary  exer- 
cises. We  trust  we  ?re  not  wanting 
in  due  respect  to  hereditary  rank  ;  but 
we  presume  that  not  even  a  peer — to 
say  nothing  of  the  knight-bachelor — 
holds  a  patent  enabling  him  to  com- 
press the  benefits  of  a  University  edu- 
cation into  a  shorter  space  than  a  com- 
moner. 

It  would  really  seem  as  if  every 
possible  means  had  been  taken  to 
spread  out  the  actual  material  of  col- 
legiate education  over  as  large  a  sur- 
face as  possible.  Not  content  with 
demanding  four  years  for  the  work  of 
three,  it  is  ordered  in  the  Universities 
that  the  year  shall  consist  of  barely 
six  months.  Six  weeks  at  Christmas, 
three  at  Easter,  and  four  months  in 
the  summer — notorious  as  the  "  long 
vacation" — are  supposed  necessary 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  energies  of 
tutors  and  pupils.  Is  so  much  "  vaca- 
tion" actually  necessary?  Is  the 
actual  drain  on  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties during  term-time  so  unnatural 
and  exhausting  that  one-half  the  year 
must  be  spent  in  recruiting  for  the 
other  ?  If  it  be  so,  a  question  might 
be  apt  to  present  itself,  whether  a 
system  involving  such  demand  upon 
the  brain  could  be  a  healthy  one? 
whether  any  anticipated  result  could 
at  all  repay  the  subject  for  so  terrible 
an  apprenticeship?  An  intellectual 
discipline  so  strict  as  to  require  four 
successive  months  fallowing  of  the 
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faculties  to  enable  them  to  bear  its 
repetition,  would  be  dearly  paid  for 
by  any  amount  of  honours  and  emo- 
luments which  a  University  has  to 
bestow.  But  the  parent  public  has 
little  need  to  alarm  itself  on  this  score. 
It  is  not  the  overwhelming  labours  of 
the  term  which  necessitate  this  large 
allowance  of  rest.  We  anticipate  the 
storm  which  we  shall  raise  in  every 
loyal  heart  in  Oxford,  when  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  long  vacation  is 
not  a  necessity  at  all.  We  know  we 
are  attacking  the  very  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Oxford.  It  is  the  sacred 
spot  on  which  hitherto  no  sacrilegious 
Commissioner  has  dared  to  lay  his 
hand.  Not  one  of  the  hundred  and 
odd  questions  in  the  seven  printed 
papers  referred  to  it.  Two  only  of 
the  witnesses  ventured  to  breathe  its 
name — one,  with  a  timid  suggestion 
that  it  "  might  perhaps  be  expedient 
to  shorten  it — a  week  or  two  !  " — the 
other  boldly  advising  its  being  length- 
ened by  about  the  same  amount.* 
41  The  summer  residence,"  says  this 
latter  gentleman,  u  is  an  absolute 
waste  in  every  respect.  It  might  be 
wise  for  the  different  colleges  to 
grant,  in  many  cases,  leave  to  reside 
as  a  privilege,  but  the  majority  might 
«njoy  themselves  in  the  country ! " 
And  this  remarkable  sentiment,  much 
to  be  commended  for  its  honesty  at 
any  rate,  is  espoused  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  speak  in  their  Report  of 
the  u  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the 
studies  of  the  University  during  the 
summer  months,  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  travelling  to  its  members 
during  that  season."f  Perish  close  fel- 
lowships, hebdomadal  boards,  proc- 
tors, doctors,  and  beadles — save  us 
our  long  vacation !  What !  grudge 
us  June,  July,  and  August  for  our 
tour  on  the  Continent — September 
and  part  of  October  for  our  shooting? 
From  the  senior  tutor  to  the  smallest 
freshman  that  calls  himself  a  man,  the 
indignation  is  universal.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  hold 
their  sittings  in  Oxford  for  fear  that 
they  might  be  mobbed  by  the  under- 


graduate enthusiasm  which  is  always 
ready  for  a  row ;  had  this  been  the 
supposed  drift  of  their  inquiry,  they 
might  not  have  been  safe  even  in 
Downing  Street.  But  seriously,  is 
this  immense  hiatus  of  four  months 
at  once  in  the  academical  year  a  vital 
principle  of  collegiate  government  ? 
Is  one-half,  more  or  less,  of  the  three 
best  years  of  a  young  man's  life  con- 
secrated to  idleness?  Oxford  itself 
shall  give  us  the  answer.  How  is 
this  "long  vacation "  spent  by  all  her 
most  promising  sons  ?  By  the  same 
strangely  reversed  arrangement  which 
obtains  throughout — too  consistent  to 
be  called  an  anomaly — as  the  youth 
shirks  his  proper  teachers  in  term- 
time,  in  order  to  be  taught,  so  he 
runs  from  the  seat  of  learning  in  vaca- 
tion in  order  to  work  hard.  Having 
idled  to  his  heart's  content  during 
the  whole  of  the  term,  our  tyro  stops 
the  mouth  of  his  conscience  by  a 
promise  to  read  u  like  bricks "  in 
the  "long;"  for  which  purpose  he 
banishes  himself,  with  three  or  four 
chosen  friends,  in  company  with  a 
private  tutor,  to  some  remote  Welsh 
watering-place  or  Highland  bothy, 
and  there  does — or  sometimes  does 
not — the  work  which  is  the  professed 
and  especial  business  of  his  terms  in 
Oxford.  If  he  be  a  candidate  for 
honours,  still  less  is  this  "  long  vaca- 
tion" a  vacation  to  him  :  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  his  freedom  from  the 
college  lectures,  which  he  looks  upon, 
justly  or  not,  as  mere  interruptions  to 
his  own  course  of  study,  it  is  now 
that,  under  his  favourite  tutor,  he  is 
to  carry  out  that  course  in  earnest, 
and  find  the  truths  which  he  has 
sought  in  vain  inter  sylvas  Academi. 
It  certainly  does  seem  to  the  mere 
common-sense  observer,  that  if  the 
student  can  thus  employ  three  or  four 
months  at  a  distance  from  the  Uni- 
versity more  to  his  profit  and  satis- 
faction than  within  it,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  for  him  to  go  through  the 
troublesome  and  expensive  process 
of  spending  a  nominal  three  or  four 
years  there.  It  would  be  more  con- 


*  Evidence,  p.  154.  Mr  Congreve,  who  gives  this  evidence,  was  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Dr  Arnold's  at  Eugby,  and  subsequently  an  assistant-master  in  the  school. 
We  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  he  found  the  summer  residence  there 
"  an  absolute  waste." 

t  Report,  p.  85. 
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venient  to  run  the  whole  of  his  aca- 
demic life  into  a  long  vacation  ;  one 
short  term  at  the  end  would  amply 
suffice  for  examination  and  degree 
— if,  indeed,  we  might  not  go  a  step 
farther  in  accommodation  tothepresent 
state  of  things,  and  establish  a  migra- 
tory body  of  examiners  to  go  in  cir- 
cuit, and  hold  an  extra-academical 
gaol  delivery  throughout  the  king- 
dom: thus — following  a  suggestion 
already  sanctioned  by  at  least  one 
name  of  repute — since  men  do  not 
want  to  come  to  the  University, 
"  carrying  the  University  to  them."* 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  charms  of  that  four 
months'  holiday.  Very  pleasant  are 
our  recollections  of  it — of  sunny  hours 
by  the  Ehine — of  glorious  walks  on 
Scottish  heather — of  the  merry  things 
we  did,  and  the  reading  that  we 
always  meant  to  do.  Very  pleasant 
must  it  be  also  to  weary  tutors,  sick  of 
eternal  Herodotus  and  stiff  white  ties, 
to  lay  by  cap  and  gown — don,  if  so 
minded,  "  wide-awake"  and  shooting- 
jacket,  and  rush  far  from  the  sound 
of  those  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
bells,  with  fishing-rod  or  note-book, 
to  Norway  or  Constantinople — to  talk 
dog-Latin  with  Spanish  monks,  or 
John -Bull  French  in  Paris;  very 
pleasant — but  wrong.  Undoubtedly, 
it  was  much  more 'pleasant  to  meet 
young  Mr  Brown  of  your  own  college 
(you  had  no  idea  before  what  a  gen- 
tlemanlike and  intelligent  lad  it  was) 
at  Chamouni,  and  discuss  scenery 
with  him  over  a  quiet  flask  of  cham- 
pagne— (you  know  you  would  have 
liked  to  smoke  that  cigar  he  offered 
you,  only  dignity  said  "no") — than 
to  listen  to  the  same  youth  in  your 
lecture-room  stumbling  word  by  word 
over  the  first  chorus  in  the  Hecuba. 
Undoubtedly,  in  this  work-a-day  world 
our  little  duties  are  not  always  agree- 
able. Disporting  one's-self  here  and 
there,  summer  after  summer,  is  a  much 
more  delightful  thing  than  spending 
the  hot  forenoon  in  study,  or  school, 
or  counting-house,  or  chambers,  or  in 
any  other  form  of  work  whatever. 
But  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  inquir- 
ing, though  the  Commissioners  have 
not  inquired,  by  what  prescription  a 
special  license  to  labour  in  one's  vo- 
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cation  for  six  months  only  out  of  the 
twelve  has  been  granted  to  the  Uni- 
versities ?  Talk  of  privileges  !  Why, 
here  is  an  immunity  from  half  the 
curse  of  Adam  !  What  other  pro- 
fessional or  business  man,  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  a  curate,  enjoys  six 
months' holidays?  But  the  defence 
will  be,  we  are  not  spending  these 
months  in  idleness.  We  are  at  work 
still,  many  of  us,  only  in  a  different 
way.  We  are  writing  books ;  we  are 
studying  the  "  sympathies  of  the  Con- 
tinent;" We  are  comparing  rival 
creeds  ;  searching  foreign  libraries  ; 
at  the  least,  we  are  refreshing  our 
minds  with  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Most  praiseworthy  occupations,  most 
amiable  tastes,  if  there  were  no  other 
calls  upon  your  time  and  talents. 
But  if  for  these  the  public  education 
with  which  you  have  been  intrusted 
is  standing  still — if,  meanwhile,  lec- 
ture-rooms and  college- halls  are  shut 
against  the  student  for  above  one- half 
the  time  during  which  you  claim  him 
as  your  own — then,  praiseworthy  and 
amiable  as  they  are,  they  are  not  in- 
dulged without  neglect  of  a  higher 
vocation.  If  the  year's  curriculum 
can  be  completed  in  six  months,  why 
take  a  year  to  do  it  in?  If  you 
can  teach  all  that  Oxford  professes 
to  teach  and  to  require  in  these 
short  bursts  of  eight  or  nine  weeks 
each,  do  it,  and  the  world  will  thank 
you ;  but  spare  us  these  awful  pauses 
between  the  heats.  If  a  University 
education  needs  only  eighteen  months 
of  actual  work,  why  insist  upon  bind- 
ing your  victim  for  four  years  ? 

But  there  is  something  worse  than 
absurdity  involved  in  these  periodical 
migrations.  They  are  a  serious  pecu- 
niary evil  to  many  an  undergraduate 
or  his  friends.  It  is  madness,  of 
course,  witfi  an  examination  in  pros- 
pect early  in  October,  to  spend  June,. 
July,  August,  and  September  in  idle- 
ness. It  is  impossible,  says  the  un- 
dergraduate, to  read  at  home,  even 
were  a  competent  tutor  there  attain- 
able, which  is  seldom  the  case.  Here, 
again,  we  shall  be  apt  to  join  issue 
with  the  young  aspirant,  and  assure 
him  that  steady  and  successful  appli- 
cation depends  far  more  upon  the  will 
than  upon  any  circumstances  of  place 


*   Vide  SEWELL'S  Suggestions  for  the  Extension  of  the  University,  p.  8. 
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or  association.  We  beg  leave  to  deny 
the  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that 
a  man  cannot  read  at  home.  He 
must  be  very  unfortunate  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  if  there,  at  least,  he 
would  not  meet  with  kind,  encourage- 
ment and  sympathy  in  his  work. 
Poor,  indeed,  must  be  the  home  where 
some  arrangements  could  not  be  made, 
and  gladly  made,  to  insure  him  the 
needful  hours  of  uninterrupted  pri- 
vacy ;  and  poorer  yet  in  all  true  affec- 
tion, if  there  thoughtless  and  selfish 
gaiety  was  allowed  unnecessarily  to 
tempt  him,  and  the  student  could  find, 
in  those  of  his  own  household,  com- 
panions only  in  dissipation.  If  you 
English  squires  and  rectors,  who 
launch  your  sons  upon  the  sea  of  Uni- 
versity life,  took  half  the  pains  and 
thought  about  their  education, — a 
word,  remember,  which  has  to  do 
with  mind  and  character  as  well  as 
books, — which  you  bestow  upon  your 
Sunday-schools  or  your  short-horns, 
—which  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
leave,  as  you  do  this,  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  others,  because,  forsooth, 
it  is  their  business,  as  if  it  were  not 
ten  times  more  your  own  ; — if  you 
would  employ  upon  this  subject 
(which  is  really  not  uninteresting)  the 
same  strong  common  sense  which  you 
carry  to  quarter  sessions  and  parish 
meetings — we  should  long  ago  have 
had  a  University  Reform — quiet,  in- 
deed, and  gradual,  but  not  therefore 
less  effectual,  or  less  safe.  Why  is 
home  to  be  the  only  atmosphere  in 
which  study  is  impossible  to  a  young 
man  ?  There  is  something  wrong  here, 
you  may  depend  upon  it.  This  vo- 
luntary transportation  from  his  own 
family  and  neighbourhood  is  not  so 
necessary  an  adjunct  of  reading  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  In  this,  as  in 
other  popular  notions,  undergraduates 
as  well  as  older  men  are  led  by  each 
other.  There  has  sprung  up  a  con- 
ventional belief  that  a  tutor  and  a 
reading- party  are  indispensable,  un- 
less the  long  vacation  is  to  be  spent 
in  idleness.  Few  young  men  can  be 
expected  to  possess  the  clear-sighted- 
ness or  the  independence  of  mind  to 
resist  a  prejudice  which  they  find  so 
well  established ;  they  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  directing  their 
own  studies,  and  are  easy  converts  to 
a  system  which  has  in  itself  many 


attractions.  The  reading  party  has 
all  the  charm  of  a  pilgrimage — the 
excitement  of  travel,  and  the  glory  of 
self-denial.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press 
the  argument  that  these  expeditions 
in  search  of  learning  are  not  always 
successful ;  that  many  a  one  returns 
from  them,  if  not  a  sadder,  yet  not  a 
wiser  man ;  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  maxim  holds  good,  u  Ccelum,  non 
animum  mutant;"  and  he  who  was 
idle  on  the  banks  of  Isis  does  not 
always  become  studious  when  he 
reaches  the  "  Ultima  Tlmle"  of  Oban 
or  Beaumaris  ;  for  the  failure  or  the 
success  in  every  case  may  be  traced 
rather  to  the  will  and  the  energy,  than 
to  place  or  circumstance.  But  while 
we  will  not  follow  the  example  which 
the  Commission  has  set  us,  in  charg- 
ing as  defects  in  a  system  its  acci- 
dental results,  against  the  system  it- 
self, to  sons  and  parents,  we  earnestly 
protest.  It  makes  many  a  young  man, 
for  perhaps  the  two  years  of  his  life 
which  go  most  to  form  his  character,, 
almost  a  stranger  in  his  father's  house; 
withdrawing  him  from  all  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  home  when  they  are 
most  valuable,  and  most  required ; 
when  the  world,  God  knows,  is  har- 
dening him  fast  enough  ;  marring  the 
only  possible  good  purpose  which 
these  long  pauses  in  collegiate  life 
could  serve — the  forgetting  awhile  the 
pedantry  or  the  coxcombry  of  the 
gownsman  amongst  the  scenes  of  boy- 
hood and  the  "  old  familiar  faces." 
It  adds,  too,  another  of  those  illegi- 
timate items  which  swell  the  miscel- 
laneous sum-total  of  so-called  u  Uni- 
versity" expenses ;  often  the  heaviest 
item  of  all.  Forty  guineas  is  no  un- 
usual sum  to  pay  to  the  tutor  alone, 
if  the  pupil  be  a  candidate  for  high 
honours ;  and  when  travelling  ex- 
penses, lodging  and  board  for  three 
months — a  common  duration  for  a 
reading  party — come  to  be  added,  the 
cost  of  such  an  excursion,  where  the 
party  carry  with  them  their  college 
tastes  and  habits,  is  not  too  highly 
stated  at  £70  or  £80  ;  as  much  as  an 
undergraduate's  necessary  expenses — 
i.  e.,  board,  room-rent,  &c. — at  some 
colleges,  would  amount  to  in  the 
whole  academical  year.  And  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  passion  for  reading 
with  private  tutors  extending,  there 
being  now  three  public  examinations 
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to  prepare  for,  instead  of  two,  that 
even  the  Christmas  vacation,  hitherto 
almost  sacred,  is  beginning  to  be  en- 
croached upon  for  this  purpose — of 
course,  involving  additional  expense. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  intermedi- 
ate examination,  intended  as  a  check 
upon  idleness,  and  an  additional  spur 
to  self-exertion,  is  in  practice  only 
giving  additional  employment,  and 
consequently  additional  pay,  to  this 
most  painstaking  and  deserving,  but 
most  mischievous,  class  of  instructors. 
The  long  vacation,  then,  is  to  the 
undergraduate  either  a  source  of  ir- 
regular and  unnecessary  expenditure 
or  of  enervating  idleness.  Spend 
it  in  his  own  college  he  may  not,  if 
he  would;  for  the  Report  itself  admits 
that  "even  members"  (by  which  we 
must  understand  undergraduate  mem- 
bers) "on  the  foundation  have  now. 
as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  remain  in  their  colleges  as  in 
former  times  they  would  have  had  in 
obtaining  a  dispensation  for  absence." 
To  employ  it  in  a  rational  system  of 
reading  at  home,  is  what  they  say 
they  find  impossible.  Perhaps  those 
spend  it  not  least  profitably,  or  least 
pleasantly,  who  take  the  opportunity 
of  going  abroad  with  their  own  fami- 
lies. How  the  tutors  employ  it,  we 
have  already  hinted ;  probably  more 
than  half  of  them  are  absent  from 
England  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
And  the  strong  ground  of  defence  for 
this  extended  holiday  is,  the  facilities 
thus  afforded  to  all  parties  for  foreign 
travel, — an  argument  which  might 
have  had  some  weight  twenty  years 
back,  when  railways  were  not,  and  tra- 
velling at  the  best  was  slow ;  but  now, 
with  London  to  Paris  in  twelve  hours, 
London  to  Constantinople  in  three 
weeks,  the  plea  holds  good  no  longer. 
The  traveller  may  go  as  far  and  see 
as  much  now  in  two  months,  as  he 
could  in  four  when  there  was  no  steam 
to  carry  him.  The  iron  road,  which 
almost  annihilates  distance,  should 
also  prove  an  economist  of  time :  in 
these  lively  days,  when  we  bowl  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  frightened  our 
ancestors  from  their  wickets,  and  gain 
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two  minutes  out  of  nine  in  the  boat- 
race  from  lifley,  a  man  cannot  be 
allowed  to  take  his  own  time  even 
over  his  amusements.  If  we  wish  to 
reduce  the  expenses,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  efficiency,  of  Uni- 
versity education,  we  should  curtail, 
by  some  five  or  six  weeks,  the  long 
vacation.  The  expense  of  the  few 
weekly  "  battel"  bills  incurred  by  the 
additional  college  residence  would  be 
more  than  covered,  we  must  remem- 
ber, by  the  abolition,  already  pro- 
posed, of  the  fees  for  the  first  three 
terms  of  raw-residence ;  and  two 
months,  or  somewhat  more,  of  healthy 
relaxation  amongst  his  own  friends 
and  family  in  the  summer,  with  six 
weeks  at  Christmas,  would  be  of  real 
service  both  to  the  mind  and  body  of 
the  student  who  was  really  working 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  But,  in 
fact,  the  University  regulations  do  not 
appear  to  contemplate  such  extended 
vacations,  which  must  have  been  con- 
venient inventions  of  the  colleges.  If 
we  consult  the  Calendar,  we  shall  find 
that  Hilary  or  Lent  term  embraces 
exactly  twelve  weeks,  whereas  it  is 
usually  kept  by  a  college  residence  of 
eight  only ;  the  "Act"  again,  to  which 
the  University  allots  six  weeks,  the 
colleges  stint  to  three;  while  Michael- 
mas term,  which  is  nearly  ten,  is  kept 
by  a  residence  of  eight.*  So  that,  the 
University  having  liberally  allowed 
nineteen  weeks  for  vacation,  the  col- 
leges in  a  body  play  truant  for  nine 
weeks  longer !  We  presume  that  any 
one  single  college  has  at  this  moment 
the  power,  without  any  Commis- 
sioner's interference,  to  enforce  upon 
its  members  at  least  compliance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  University.  We 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  ten- 
der consciences.  Any  spontaneous 
mending  of  what  is  wrong  will  give  a 
dignity  to  their  resistance  where  they 
are  right. 

The  Easter  vacation  might  safely 
be  got  rid  of  altogether,  or  reduced, 
as  suggested  by  Mr  Strickland,  f  to  a 
mere  few  days'  cessation  of  work  dur- 
ing Passion  Week.  As  at  present 
arranged,  without  being  any  great 


*  It  is  just  possible  that  the  shortening  of  the  actual  period  of  residence  may  have 
been  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  of  a  portion  of  the  students ;  if  so,  its  effect  is 
now  quite  contrary  to  the  intention. 

t  Evidence,  p.  99. 
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boon  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
idle  student — for  it  is  a  time  of  year 
which  is  generally  rated  "  slow  "—it 
has  the  effect,  as  is  well  shown  in  that 
gentleman's  evidence,  of  interrupting 
the  course  of  study,  and  distracting 
the  necessary  interest  and  attention. 

By  thus  reducing  the  working  period 
at  Oxford  into  two  unequal  half- 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  model 
adopted  in  this,  as  in  some  other  points, 
is  that  of  the  majority  of  our  public 
schools.  To  some,  probably,  this 
principle  will  in  itself  be  distasteful ; 
it  will  be  said  that  we  are  lowering 
the  dignity  of  the  University."  Surely 
the  charge  is  unfounded ;  surely  the 
University  may  retain,  or  even  adopt, 
all  that  is  good  and  practically  useful 
in  the  public-school  system,  adapting 
it  to  its  own  larger  growth,  without 
sacrificing  the  distinctive  character  of 
its  own  tone  and  discipline.  Far  from 
wishing  to  treat  undergraduates  as 
schoolboys,  we  may  yet  surely  de- 
mand from  the  adult  student,  as  a 
moral  duty,  the  same  devotion  of  his 
time  and  energies  which  we  exact 
from  the  schoolboy  as  a  task.  We 
could  be  much  more  content  with  even 
a  servile  copy  of  some  existing  insti- 
tution which  does  educate,  than  seek 
to  embody  the  visions  of  an  untried 
theory.  There  are  public  schools — 
or  were  some  years  ago,  for,  alas! 
their  sun  seems  waning — that  showed 
the  people  of  England  what  education 
was,  and  how  to  educate ;  how,  by 
God's  grace  upon  human  teaching, 
might  be  formed  the  Christian,  the 
gentleman,  and  the  scholar.  And 
why  was  it  that  young  men  of 
eighteen,  at  the  head  of  the  head  forms 
of  those  schools,  preferred,  as  they  did 
constantly,  to  remain  another  year 
there,  than  go  up  at  once  to  the  Univer- 
sity ?  Was  there  ever  any  promising 
scholar  under  Arnold  of  Rugby,  or 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury — alas,  again, 
that  these  are  names  of  the  past ! — 
who  would  have  left  his  hard  seat  on 
that  "  sixth  form,"  subject  as  they 
were  necessarily  to  the  restrictions  of 
school  discipline,  and  have  sacrificed 
the  "catechetical"  teaching  of  that 
last  half-year  of  school  life,  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  any  University  Professor 
that  ever  lectured,  or  declined  to  lec- 
ture ?  Why  did  they  prefer  to  stay 
there,  resisting  even  the  tempting 
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bait  of  increased  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  "  man"  six 
months  sooner,'  offered  by  a  removal 
to  the  University  ?  Because  they 
were  in  earnest  in  their  work,  and  be- 
cause they  knew  and  felt  that  the 
work  in  the  sixth  form  at  school  was 
really  done,  and  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that  at  the  University  it  was  not. 
Gentlemen-tutors  and  heads  of  col- 
leges, if  you  are  too  proud  to  look 
beneath  you  for  examples,  yours  is  a 
very  poor  pride  indeed.  But  it  is  not 
so  with  the  best  among  you.  Those 
who  are  at  this  moment  most  zealous 
in  their  own  duties,  are  the  readiest  to 
confess  that  those  duties  are  imper- 
fectly performed,  and  are  seeking — 
some  of  them,  indeed,  far  in  the 
dreamy  distance,  with  an  earnestness 
which  overshoots  the  mark — the  reme- 
dies which,  in  truth,  lie  close  at  hand. 
Make  your  work  a  reality,  and  the 
public  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about 
names.  You  have  the  game  in  your 
own  hands ;  play  boldly,  and  at  once. 
Listen  also,  if  you  be  wise,  to  the 
words  of  common  sense  and  soberness, 
which  must  have  occasionally  reached 
your  ears  amongst  your  country  friends 
in  this  (forgive  us  if  we  hope  it  may 
be  your  last)  long  vacation.  Remem- 
ber that  lookers-on  sometimes  see 
more  of  the  game  even  than  the  play- 
ers. Do  not  wrap  yourselves  up  too 
much  in  your  own  virtues,  ample 
shield  though  they  be,  nor  scorn  the 
friendly  warnings  of  those  who,  like 
ourselves,  though  far  from  your  an- 
cient halls  and  pleasant  groves,  are 
with  you  heart  and  soul';  nor  meet  us 
with  the  taunt,  "  What  will  this  bab- 
bler say  ?"  Strike,  but  hear  us.  Give 
us  internal  University  reform,  and 
you  need  fear  no  enemies  from  without. 
In  the  Commission  you  have  before 
you  a  glorious  example — of  utter 
failure  under  every  circumstance  that 
could  seem  to  presage  a  successful  on- 
slaught. Issued  by  a  hostile  Govern- 
ment— hounded  on  by  the  discordant 
cry  of  men  unanimous  only  in  their 
hatred — by  every  disappointed  cox- 
comb whom  the  University  failed  to 
appreciate — by  every  blockhead  who 
remembered  it  only  as  a  scene  of  dis- 
grace, and  every  thoughtless  spend- 
thrift who  made  it  a  scene  of  extra- 
vagance and  debauchery — by  the  re- 
volutionist against  whose  opinions  it 
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formed  the  strongest  bulwark— lastly, 
and  more  honest  than  all,  by  the  re- 
ligious Dissenter,  whom  it  conscien- 
tiously refused  to  admit  to  its  degrees — 
executed  by  men  whose  abilities  are  as 
unquestionable  as  their  prejudices — it 
has  failed.  And  how?  "Molesua" — 
by  its  own  accumulated  mass  of  evi- 
dence— smitten  by  its  own  blue- book. 
With  bitter  disappointment  must  the 
eager  enemies  of  Oxford  have  studied 
what  they  expected  to  have  found  a 
record  of  squandered  revenues,  of 
trusts  abused,  and  youth  corrupted ; 
a  catalogue  of  crimes  which  should 
have  been  black,  not  blue !  With 
scarcely  less  impatience  must  the  po- 
litical philosopher  have  turned  its 
pages.  Was  this  the  object  of  those 
hot  debates  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament? — this  theReport  that  was 
to  startle  England?  Really,  trusty 
and  well-beloved,  did  you  sit  all  those 
87  days,  and  hatch  nothing  more  than 
this?  How  the  editors  of  Radical 
newspapers  must  have  grumbled  when 
they  hunted  its  pages  for  some  mor- 
sel of  piquant  scandal,  and  found  only 
those  dull  details  which  every  Oxford 
man  (except  the  Commissioners) 
knew  already,  and  few  besides  care 
now  to  know !  Let  Oxford  itself 
produce  what  measure  of  reform  it 
will,  only  we  say  again,  let  it  seem  in 
earnest.  Be  as  conservative  as  you 
please,  only  not  conservative  of  self. 
You  may  give  us,  if  you  will,  a  mea- 
sure of  reform  far  more  practical,  and, 
therefore,  far  more  satisfactory  to  us 
practical  Englishmen,  than  the  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  suggest. 
Propose  what  you  will,  it  can  hardly  be 
a  less  instalment  of  real  improvement, 
than  a  scheme  whose  main  idea  is  to 
mend  the  University  morals  by  inun- 
dating it  with  students,  whose  almost 
only  protection  from  vice  is  to  be  their 
presumed  poverty,  and  improve  its 
scholarship  by  professors  who,  if  so 
minded,  need  do  nothing  but  profess. 
The  advantages  to  be  expected  from 
the  establishment  of  private  halls,  to 
be  opened  by  any  properly  attested 
Master  of  Arts,  are  pretty  fairly  stated 
in  the  Report ;  though  evidently  this 
form  of  University  extension  has  not 
found  so  much  favour  in  their  eyes  as 
their  favourite  project  of  allowing 
"unattached"  students  to  live  in  Ox- 


ford, in  private  lodgings,  under  due 
superintendence.  How  far  this  "  due 
superintendence,"  exercised  by  Uni- 
versity officers  over  a  number  of  men 
quartered,  under  no  domestic  respon- 
sibilities, in  various  parts  of  a  large 
town,  is  likely  to  be  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  the  common  excesses 
of  youth,  maybe  left  to  the  judgment 
of  all  those  who  know  how  constantly 
the  more  domestic  discipline  of  even 
the  strictest  college  is  successfully 
evaded.  But  this  part  of  their  scheme 
has  been  already  ably  examined,  and 
found  wanting.*  And  the  associated 
Tutors  are  right  in  firmly  resisting, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
illiberally,  any  relaxation  of  "direct 
domestic  superintendence,"  while  they 
recommend  that,  with  this  proviso, 
the  means  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  University  should  be  "  as 
various  and  extensive  as  possible."  f 
And  here,  again,  the  common  sense 
of  the  public  will  unhesitatingly  agree 
with  the  Tutors'  practical  experience 
rather  than  the  Commissioners'  theory. 
We  believe  that  no  wise  parent  will 
plunge  a  son  into  the  perils  of  Oxford, 
advisedly  withdrawing  him  from  even 
that  slight  amount  of  quasi-parental 
support  and  guidance  and  wholesome 
restraint  which  is  even  now  afforded 
him,  and  will  be  afforded  him,  we 
trust  and  believe,  yet  more  and  more, 
in  these  days,  by  his  college  tutor. 
It  seems  indeed  somewhat  contra- 
dictory, that,  with  this  seeming  disre- 
gard of  such  relations,  the  Report 
should  quote  as  one  of  the  advantages 
of  private  halls,  increased  domestic 
superintendence  and  society.  That 
these  would  indeed  be  inestimable 
advantages  to  many  a  young  man — 
that  their  want  is  not  only  lam  en  ted  by 
parents,  but  confessed  by  young  men 
themselves — will  be  admitted  both 
in  and  out  of  the  University.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  evils  of  Oxford,  that 
a  young  man  has  no  chance  of  spend- 
ing his  evenings  in  any  society  except 
that  of  his  fellow-students.  They 
may  not  always  harm  him,  but  they 
rarely  soften  or  humanise  him.  He 
never  finds  among  them  the  pure 
tastes  and  gentle  tones  which  won 
upon  him  in  his  mother  and  his 
sisters.  There  is  a  sanctuary  in 
every  English  home,  be  it  a  palace  or 
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a  vicarage,  where  the  ruder  nature  of 
man  or  boy  is  held  in  check  by  an 
unconscious  chivalry.  There  is  a  pre- 
sence there,  into  which  not  only  would 
the  shadow  of  impurity  fear  to  enter, 
but  in  which  slang  will  no  longer  pass 
for  wit,  or  noise  for  merriment.  And 
although  there  may  be  many  an  un- 
happy spirit  to  whom  relief  from  this 
presence  is  an  emancipation,  there 
are  also  many  —  we  firmly  believe 
more — who  feel,  when  it  is  no  longer 
accessible,  a  light  withdrawn  from 
them  which  they  needed  in  order  to 
walk  securely.  Let  any  one  who 
knows  Oxford  remember  the  eager- 
ness with  which  an  undergraduate 
catches  at  an  invitation  to  join  any 
family  circle,  in  or  about  Oxford, 
where  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
known  ;  how  he  will  walk  miles  to  eat 
a  worse-dressed  dinner  than  he  might 
sit  down  to  in  his  college  hall,  hover 
patiently  behind  a  piano  to  listen  to 
execrable  attempts  at  music,  stand 
patiently  for  hours  at  a  ball  where  he 
has  no  chance  of  a  partner,  lionise 
proudly  the  fattest  dowager  about  the 
High  Street,  careless  of  the  jokes  of 
his  acquaintance  (he  knows  they  are 
only  envy  in  disguise),  and  even  ex- 
tract pleasure  from  that  most  barren 
of  occupations,  a  morning  call.  You 
may  laugh  at  him  if  you  will ;  it  would 
be  almost  wiser  to  cry.  You  may 
use,  if  you  will,  the  coarse  phrase 
which  some  of  his  companions  will 
surely  use,  and  say,  the  boy  will  run 
anywhere  after  a  petticoat :  you  are 
only  doing  what  the  world  does  every 
day,  with  terrible  success — laughing 
down,  and  forcing  into  silence,  all  the 
purer  and  better  feelings,  when  they 
stammer  out  an  uncouth  language, 
and  put  on  an  awkward  gait.  You 
have  read  Don  Quixote,  and  saw  in 
it  nothing  beyond  a  farce.  Yet  this 
boyish  craving  for  some  society  beyond 
that  of  those  of  his  own  age  and  sex 
is  not  wholly  or  mainly  an  animal  in- 
stinct or  an  affectation  of  gallantry ; 
it  is  the  expression,  ludicrously  ear- 
nest, of  a  longing  of  which  he  may  be 
himself  hardly  conscious,  for  something 
which  the  college  walls  never  afford 
him — the  associations  of  a  home.  For 
want  of  these,  many  a  lad  of  amiable 
but  undecided  character,  with  prin- 
ciples unformed,  unaccustomed  and 
disinclined  to  solitude,  and  perhaps 
incapable  of  severe  study,  spends  his 
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vacant  hours  in  dissipation  as  a  re- 
fuge from  ennui:  the  leisure  which 
under  home  influences  might  at  least 
have  been  spent  innocently,  may  here 
too  probably  be  tempted  into  vice. 

That  a  University,  from  its  very 
nature,  can  never  adequately  meet 
this  want,  we  are  well  aware ;  yet  in 
the  private  halls  we  might  reasonably 
expect  somewhat  more  of  the  home 
character.  The  limited  number  of 
their  inmates  would  necessarily  lead 
to  a  closer  personal  relation  between 
tutor  and  pupil.  There  would  be 
an  inducement  for  married  tutors  to 
settle  in  Oxford,  and  there  form 
round  them  small  parties  of  under- 
graduates, who  would  be  regarded, 
more  or  less,  as  members  of  a  family, 
where,  as  Mr  Wilkinson  in  his  evi- 
dence well  observes,  "  the  discipline 
would  be  more  effective  because  more 
kindly ;  and  there  would  also  be  the 
resources  of  amiable  society  in  vacant 
hours."  We  know  the  difficulties 
involved  in  this  suggestion,  and  an- 
ticipate the  objections;  yet  so  con- 
vinced are  we  both  of  its  advantages 
and  its  practicability,  that,  if  for  this 
reason  only,  we  should  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  University 
extension,  not  indeed  to  the  exclu- 
sion of,  but  beyond  all  others.  The 
simple  fact  that  in  any  well-regulated 
establishment  of  the  kind,  the  under- 
graduate would  sometimes  have  a 
drawing-room  to  go  to,  and  find  there 
something  more  cheerful  than  his  own 
solitary  tea-tray  and  workhouse-look- 
ing rations,  and  less  noisy  and  less 
expensive  than  the  eternal  "  coffee 
and  toast  for  ten,"  would  in  itself  be  a 
reformation.  It  would  be  an  immense 
step  in  the  social  scale  for  some  of  our 
undergraduate  acquaintances  (excel- 
lent fellows  in  their  way)  to  see  them 
in  the  evening  in  a  somewhat  quieter 
coat  and  clean  boots,  and  without  a 
cigar  in  their  mouths.  And  it  would 
be  a  moral  check,  the  value  of  which 
we  confess  we  are  apt  to  rate  higher 
than  the  Commissioners,  if,  under  the 
closer  association  and  more  strictly 
domestic  arrangements  which  would 
be  the  necessary  and  important  pro- 
perty of  such  halls,  young  men  of 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  were  not 
allowed  to  be  absent  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  from  dinner-time  until  mid- 
night, without  being  in  any  way  ac- 
countable for  the  manner  in  which  they 
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have  passed  their  time.  It  may  be  im- 
possible, in  colleges  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, either  to  enforce  the  nominal 
regulation,  quite  obsolete  in  practice, 
that  every  man  shall  be  in  college  by 
nine  ;  and  it  may  be  inconsistent  with 
the  liberty  which  is  supposed  neces- 
sary for  University  men  to  exact  from 
them  an  account  of  their  movements  ; 
though  it  does  appear  to  us  that  even 
large  colleges  might  adopt  some  sys- 
tem of  "  passes,"  by  which  the  social 
intercourse  which  it  is  desirable  should 
be  maintained  between  young  men  of 
different  colleges  might  not  be  unne- 
cessarily interrupted,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  ascertained  readily, 
in  every  case  where  an  undergraduate 
"  knocked  in"  after  hours,  that  he  had 
really  left  (as  seems  always  to  be  libe- 
rally presumed  on  the  part  of  the 
college  authorities),  the  rooms  of  some 
out- college  friend.  It  is  idle  to  say, 
as  is  continually  said,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  checks  can  ever  prevent  the  vi- 
ciously-disposed from  finding  or  mak- 
ing opportunities  :  when  we  congre- 
gate young  men  together  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  are  conscious 
how  the  very  fact  of  such  asso- 
ciation multiplies  unavoidably  the 
temptations  to  vice  of  all  kinds,  if  we 
cannot  reform  the  depraved,  at  least 
we  may  protect  the  weak.  Nor  is  it 
any  answer  to  say,  that  Oxford  is  no 
exception  on  this  point ;  that  young 
men  who  are  receiving  their  profes- 
sional education  in  London  have  their 
hours  even  more  at  their  own  dis- 
posal. If,  unhappily,  we  cannot  boast 
of  pure  morals  in  the  University,  at 
least  we  will  not  take  those  of  London 
medical  students  for  our  standard. 
But  if  this  is  a  point  on  which  the 
colleges  fancy  themselves  powerless, 
the  more  gladly  will  such  halls  be 
welcomed  by  many  a  parent,  where, 
as  may  readily  be  effected,  without 
any  galling  restrictions,  a  young  man 
shall  be  as  accountable  for  his  even- 
ings as  he  would  be  in  a  well-ordered 
house.  If  there  are  fathers  to  whom 
such  matters  seem  indifferent,  and 
sons  to  whom  such  restraint  would  be 
unbearable — and  there  are  many  of 
both — they  need  not  fear  but  that 
there  will  always  be  colleges  and 
halls  enough  where  they  may  have 
their  fill  of  liberty.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  many  a  father  would 


now  send  a  son  up  to  college  a  year 
earlier,  and  with  advantage  to  his 
future  prospects,  if  this  very  liberty 
did  not  seem  to  him  a  temptation  and 
a  snare.  Private  halls — new  and  to- 
tally distinct  foundations — would  lack, 
of  necessity,  nearly  all  the  attractions 
of  the  existing  houses.  They  would 
have  neither  name,  nor  memories, 
nor  associations.  The  youth  who 
entered  there  must,  as  far  as  some 
University  advantages  went,  leave 
hope  behind.  He  could  have  no 
cricket-club,  no  boat,  no  esprit-de- corps 
of  any  kind.  The  meanest  of  the  old 
foundations  would  look  down  upon 
him  and  his  with  sovereign  contempt. 
The  Botany  Bays  and  asylums  of  our 
days  rise  into  aristocracies  in  compa- 
rison. These  halls  would  be  to  their 
more  legitimate  rivals  what  Mr  Smith's 
academy  is  to  a  public  school.  To 
be  a  "  Private  Hall  man,"  would  be 
to  be  stared  at  in  a  wine-party  (if  he 
ever  were  invited),  and  to  be  black- 
balled at  the  Union.  For  these  things, 
for  a  while,  we,  their  advocates,  are 
quite  prepared  :  we  have  no  wish  to 
shirk  that  side  of  the  question.  They 
will  not,  at  first,  be  filled  with  the  sons 
of  those  fathers  who  value  Oxford 
chiefly  as  a  passport  to  society.  But 
there  are  some  who  will  think  all  these 
drawbacks  light  in  the  balance,  if  there 
the  child  of  many  prayers  shall  be 
exposed  to  one  temptation  the  less, 
or  subjected  to  one  gentle  influence 
more.  And  in  this  way  these  halls 
could  do  much,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  new  foundations,  which 
the  old  colleges  could  not  do,  even  if 
they  would.  They  would  start  upon 
entirely  new  grounds.  Their  having 
no  antecedents  of  any  kind,  as  in 
some  respects  it  would  place  them  at 
a  disadvantage,  so  in  others  it  would 
be  of  incalculable  service.  No  rule, 
however  stringent,  could  in  their  case 
be  resisted  as  an  innovation.  They 
who  entered  them,  would  enter  them 
with  a  full  understanding  of  their  en- 
gagements. And  so  unaccountable  is 
human  nature,  and  in  the  young  espe- 
cially so  close  does  the  good  lie  to  the 
evil,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  all  expe- 
rience teaches,  that  the  very  fact  of  a 
stricter  rule  would  come  to  be  consi- 
dered a  privilege.  And  it  would  be 
not  only  poor  men,  or  men  of  pecu- 
liar religious  views,  who  would  choose 
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for  their  sons  such  a  domicile  in  the 
University  ;  they  would  be  often  men 
of  wealth  and  position,  who  do  not 
grudge  the  expense,  but  dread  the 
license  of  a  college  life.    In  a  well- 
conducted  private  hall,  the  youthful 
student  might  live  with  as  little  risk 
to  his  moral  character  as  in  his  own 
home  in  London?  or  any  other  large 
town,  where  he  would  meet  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  others  of  his  own 
age.   All  the  wholesome  restrictions — 
not  deserving  to  be  called  restrictions, 
and  not  really  so  considered — which 
would  guard  him  there,  might  here 
also  be  adopted,  without  any  approach 
to  a  system  of  espionage  which  would 
surely  fail,  and  which  no  wise  parent 
even,    however  watchful  of  a  son's 
welfare,  will  ever  adopt.     Instead  of 
waiting,  as  is  now  constantly  the  case, 
until  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  begin  his 
college  life,  seventeen  might  not  be 
considered  too  young  ;    and  hence, 
with  the   modifications  which   have 
been  suggested  in  the  number  of  terms 
required  for  the  first  degree,  those 
who  were  destined  hereafter  for  lay 
professions  might  graduate  before  the 
age  of  twenty,   and  then   begin  in 
earnest  either  a  professional  appren- 
ticeship, or  the  actual  business  of  life. 
The  expenses  incidental  to  Univer- 
sity residence  would  also  be  consider- 
ably diminished  in  such  halls.     Not 
that  we  join  in  the  popular  cry  which 
charges  the  extravagance  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  upon   Oxford  itself. 
On  this  point  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Report,  which  says  that  u  no  light 
portion  of  the  blame  lies  on  parents, 
or  perhaps  (it  might  be  more  justly 
said)  on  the  state  of  public  feeling." 
Whenever  English  society  shall  cease 
to  adopt  as  its  standard  the  habits 
and  the  tastes   of   its   superiors  in 
wealth  and  station, — when  to  exceed 
one's  income  for  the  sake  of  "  keeping 
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up  appearances"  shall  be  repudiated 
as  a  vice  elsewhere, — it  will  gradually 
disappear  from  Oxford.  The  ordi- 
nary annual  expenses,  at  a  private 
hall,  would  probably  not  be  less,  they 
would  perhaps  in  some  cases  be  more, 
than  at  a  well-ordered  college,  where 
they  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about 
£150  per  annum  for  the  three  years 
of  actual  residence.  But  to  these 
annual  expenses  must  be  added  the 
following  somewhat  heavy  items,  as 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  table  of  ex- 
penses furnished  by  a  careful  econo- 
mist, and  quoted  in  page  34  of  the 
Report : — 

Fees  for  matriculation,        .      £5  12     0 
Battels  for  four  grace  terms,      27  12     6!!! 
Furniture,  .         .         .       31     8     6 

*Plate,  linen,  china,  &c.  (say),   10     0     0 
Fees  for  B.A.  degree,          .       1376 

£88    0    6 
Subsequent  proceeds  of  sale  of 

furniture,    .         .         .         .     21  10     0 

£66  10    6 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  fees 
for  matriculation  and  degree — (which 
ought  to  be  materially  lowered),  and 
when  grace  terms  shall  be  no  more — 
none  of  these  items  would  appear  in 
the  expenses  of  a  private  hall,  where 
the  furniture,  &c.,  would  form  part  of 
the  Principal's  establishment.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  the  student  would 
there  be  called  upon,  as  he  is  at  pre- 
sent, to  deposit  upon  his  entrance 
£30  by  way  of  "  caution-money,"  to  be 
returned  to  him  upon  his  leaving  his 
college,  after  all  liabilities  have  been 
discharged.  At  present,  what  with 
caution -money,  matriculation  fees, 
valuation  of  his  furniture,  and  those 
grace  terms  to  pay  for,  the  freshman 
at  many  colleges  will  find  himself 
called  upon  for  nearly  £100 1  before 
he  has  eaten  a  dinner  or  attended  a 
lecture  there.  That  this  is  a  serious 


*  In  the  original,  these  are  included  in  the  ordinary  expenses. 

t  We  will  borrow  again  the  figures  of  the  Commissioners'  informant : — 

Caution-money,  .  .  £30     0 

Matriculation  fees, 

Battels  for  three  grace  terms, 


Furniture, 

Plate,  linen,  china,  &c.  (say), 


5  12 
20  7 
31  8 
10  0 


£97     7     6 

But  we  have  often  known  £50  paid  for  furniture,  and  by  moderate  men. 
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inconvenience — that  it  is  a  crushing 
demand  upon  the  resources  of  many  a 
young  man's  friends,  coming  as  it 
does  simultaneously  with,  and  in  addi- 
tion to,  the  expenses  of  his  last  year 
at  school — those  only  will  doubt  who 
know  nothing  of  the  hard  struggle 
made  continually  to  send  a  son  to 
Oxford.  Again  we  say,  we  do  not 
think  all  collegiate  reform  lies  in  the 
cheapening  a  degree ;  but  it  is  mon- 
strous that  our  seats  of  learning 
should  thus  remind  us  rather  of  Cor- 
inth than  of  Athens — that  no  man  may 
even  approach  them  but  at  such  a  cost. 
Under  this  head,  then,  would  begin 
the  comparative  economy  of  a  pri- 
vate hall ;  we  may  hope  also  that  in 
the  item  of  private  entertainments 
there  would  be  a  considerable  saving. 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  frivolous 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  enter  here 
into  details  of  the  probable  internal 
arrangements  of  such  establishments  ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  one  expensive 
habit — the  dining  at  taverns,  &c.,  in 
and  out  of  Oxford — could  and  should 
be  made  wholly  impossible  by  the 
dinner-hour  being  strictly  considered 
as  a  roll-call.  A  lecture  fixed  at  nine 
should  insure  the  presence  of  all  at 
that  hour  at  the  latest ;  nor  is  there 
anything  whatever  in  wholesome  Ox- 
ford society  that  should  make  it  any 
hardship,  except  on  some  very  unusual 
occasion,  to  hold  all  ingress  or  egress 
after  that  hour  as  a  grave  breach  of 
discipline. 

Private  tuition  again,  that  frightful 
source  of  expense,  would  in  such  places 
scarcely  be  thought  of.  In  truth,  the 
tutor  who  opened  a  private  hall  must 
be,  if  he  be  anything,  the  private 
tutor  of  all  his  pupils.  And  as  we 
have  not  wished  to  pay  him  niggardly, 
so  would  he  not  for  his  own  sake, 
even  if  from  no  higher  motive,  be 
niggard  in  obtaining  due  assistance. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of 
men  who  could  either  be  expected  or 
accommodated  on  the  domestic  prin- 
ciple, would  insure  individual  atten- 
tion to  the  educational  wants  of  each. 
While,  therefore,  there  need  not  be 
that  cheap  traffic  in  education  which 
usually  proves  dear  in  the  end,  there 
would  be  an  indirect  economy  which 
would  be  soon  perceptible. 

One  reply  there  is  to  this  or  any 
other  scheme  of  University  extension, 


made  commonly  by  men  of  practical 
experience  as  college  officers,  which  at 
first  seems  plausible  enough.    It  is, 
that  there  is  no  apparent  demand  for 
such  extension  ;   that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  favourite  colleges, 
there  is  no  overwhelming  pressure  for 
admission ;     that  the  embryo    mer- 
chants, and  engineers,  and  attorneys, 
&c.,  whom  some  are  so  anxious  to 
admit  to  the  supposed  benefits  of  an 
academical  education,  are  ungrateful 
enough  and  insensible  enough  not  to 
appreciate  those  benefits,  that  they 
will  not  come  to  our  lare,  charm  we 
never  so  wisely.    It  may  be  true — we 
are  bound  to  take  it  as  true  on  such 
respectable    testimony  —  that   there 
seems  no  demand,  on  the  part  of  the 
public  generally,  for  additional  Univer- 
sity accommodation.    We  even  know 
that  at  some  colleges,  which,  justly  or 
unjustly,  have  an  indifferent  repute, 
rooms  remain  unoccupied,  term  after 
term.     But  can  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  same  objection  would  have  lain,  in 
nine  cases   out  of  ten,   against  the 
building  of  every  one  of  the  churches 
in  Bethnal  Green — nay,  against  the 
opening  of  every   Sunday   and  day 
school  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
sunk  in  ignorance  and  heathenism? 
There  were  old  churches  ill  attended, 
even  old  schools  sinking  into  decay, 
in  many  of  these  places.     There  was 
no  demand,  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  these  helps  were  designed,  for 
either  religious  or  secular  teaching. 
Their  cry  was  rather,  in  many  cases, 
"  Let  us  alone!"  We  are  not  sure  but 
that,  in  some  wretched  localities,  the 
missionary  parson  was  hissed,  and  the 
schoolmaster  pelted.      Look  at  the 
ragged  schools.     Some  of  their  first 
scholars  went  there  as  a  joke, — blew  out 
the  lights,  and  bonneted  the  teacher. 
What  we  people  of  England  demand, 
when  we  raise  our  sweet  voices  volun- 
tarily, is  "  Reform" — and  cheap  gin — 
and  the  Charter;  or  in  the  negative 
key,  "  No  Popery"—"  No  Church"— 
u  No  taxes" — "No  nothing" — and 
other  impossibilities.    There  is  avast 
difference  between  public  demands  and 
public  needs.   If  the  Health  of  Towns 
Act  had  been  postponed  till  the  in- 
mates of  every  filthy  court  in  London 
screamed  out  for  it,  they  might  have 
been  decimated  by  the  cholera.     We 
at  least  fully  believe  that  if  the  period 
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for  the  first  degree  was  limited,  and 
new  places  of  education  opened  in 
Oxford,  its  numbers  would  be  very 
materially  increased,  and  that  increase 
would  mainly  come  out  of  an  entirely 
new  class  of  students,  and  not  always, 
as  has  been  said  before,  a  lower  class ; 
whilst  existing  colleges — at  least  all 
those  who  know  how  to  educate — with 
their  magnificent  foundations  and 
time-honoured  associations,  would  still 
present  attractions  to  that  large  and 
influential  class  who  now  resort  to 
them,  which  the  humble  modern  hall 
could  never  hope  to  rival. 

An  additional  argument,  if  any 
were  needed,  in  favour  of  this  mode 
of  extending  the  University — or  at 
any  rate,  an  answer  to  any  possible 
objection  on  the  ground  of  innovation 
— lies  in  the  historical  fact,  that  be- 
fore any  one  of  the  existing  colleges 
were  founded,  "  hospitia  studiosorum" 
inns,  halls,  or  hostels,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  masters  of  arts,  were  the 
earliest  germ  of  the  present  collegiate 
discipline ;  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  anything  more  was  required,  in 
order  to  establish  such  a  hall,  than  a 
graduate  teacher,  and — that  sine  qua 
non  in  all  educational  establishments 
— some  pupils ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury—quite a  modern  date  to  the  an- 
tiquarian— that  the  present  monopoly 
of  the  colleges  arose.  The  tutors,  in 
their  first  Report,  we  observe,  propose 
a  curious  security  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  such  halls — that  no  M.A.  shall 
be  entitled  to  open  one,  "  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
University  for  one  previous  year."  * 
We  conclude  that  these  gentlemen 
did  not  foresee  the  obvious  conse- 
quence— that  it  would  limit  the  privi- 
lege almost  exclusively  to  those  who 
had  been,  for  that  previous  year, 
public  or  private  tutors  within  the 
University,  or  fellows  of  colleges. 
If  they  did  mean  this,  it  would 
have  looked  better  to  have  said  so 
plainly. 

Let  us  here  shortly  recapitulate  the 
suggestions  which,  taking  the  com- 
mon-sense view  of  the  question,  we 
have  in  this  and  a  previous  article 
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put  forward.  The  leading  practical 
defects  in  the  present  working  of  the 
University,  considering  it  mainly  as 
a  place  of  education  for  independent 
members  (i.e.  "  commoners,"  not 
" scholars"  on  the  foundation),  seem 
to  be  these  :— 

I.  That  the  regular  college  tuition 
is  inefficient,  and  that  the  real  work 
is  done  by  private  tutors,  at  a  con- 
siderable  additional  expense  to  the 
student. 

For  this  the  remedies  would  be — 
1,  That  college  tutors  should  be  cho- 
sen, without  restriction,  from  the  Uni- 
versity at  large  ;  2,  That  they  should 
be  better  paid  ;  3,  That  their  number, 
and,  still  more,  the  number  of  lectures 
given  by  each,  should  be  so  increased 
as  to  provide  for  each  student's  spe- 
cial requirements,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  fill  up  his  time;  4,  Better 
enforced  attention  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  themselves ; 
5,  The  discouragement — if  necessary, 
the  prohibition  —  of  private  tuition 
altogether. 

II.  That  the  period  required  for 
the  first  degree  is  too  long. 

Remedies :  1,  The  abolition  of  the 
fiction  of  "  grace  terms  " — thus  re- 
quiring only  twelve  terms,  or  three 
years,  all  of  actual  residence,  from 
matriculation  to  the  B.  A.  degree,  with 
the  option  of  graduating  in  tlie  tenth 
term  ;  while,  2,  The  shortening  of  the 
vacations  would  increase  the  actual 
time  spent  in  the  University  course. 

III.  That  to  obtain  admission  into 
a  desirable  college  now  requires  either 
private  influence,  or  application  made 
some  years  previously — in  some  cases 
both. 

Remedies  :  That,  in  addition  to 
the  establishment  of  "  affiliated  halls," 
by  which  such  colleges  might  increase 
their  accommodation  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, 1,  Other  colleges,  by  the  selec- 
tion of  tutors  from  the  University  at 
large,  should  endeavour  honourably 
to  compete  with  their  more  successful 
rivals ;  2,  That  any  Master  of  Arts 
duly  qualified  should  be  entitled  to 
open  a  hall  —  thus  introducing  an 
altogether  new  element  of  competi- 
tion, and  offering  to  private  tutors  of 


*  Reports  of  the  Tutors'  Association,  No.  I.,  p.  24.  This  reminds  one  of  a  statute 
passed  A.D.  1413  (of  course  by  Englishmen),  providing  that  no  Irishman  should  be 
head  of  a  hall. 
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repute  a  defined  position  and  higher 
emoluments. 

IV.  That  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  is  exorbitant. 

Remedies,  so  far  as  any  can  be  ap- 
plied, have  been  already  suggested — 
1,  By  the  abolition  of  private  tuition 
as  a  heavy  item  of  illegitimate  ex- 
pense ;  2,  By  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed, in  private  halls,  of  additional 
checks  upon  extravagance. 

We  have  felt  strongly,  in  discuss- 
ing these  questions,  the  importance 
of  one  consideration  which  some  eager 
reformers  seem  somewhat  to  have  for- 
gotten— that  the  great  object  of  our 
Universities  is  not  to  make  first  class- 
men and  Ireland  scholars ;  their  mighty 
machinery  is  not  to  concentrate  its 
forces  upon  the  turning  out,  at  the 
rate  of  some  half-dozen  per  cent  in 
each  year,  a  few  brilliant  specimens 
of  intellectual  perfection;  their  pur- 
pose is  "  the  due  supply  of  fit  per- 
sons in  Church  and  State ;"  to  train, 
as  they  alone  can  train,  by  every  in- 
fluence which  their  holy  associations 
can  inspire,  and  every  aid  which  mo- 
dern science  offers,  the  English  mind, — 
the  minds  of  those  who,  though  per- 
haps not  first  or  second  class  men, 
are  to  be  our  senators,  our  clergy, 
our  magistrates,  our  landlords  —  ay, 
and  we  hope  also  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  our  barristers  and 
solicitors,  our  soldiers  and  our  en- 
gineers. 

Possibly  the  remedies  here  briefly 
suggested  for  the  shortcomings  of 
Oxford  may  seem  too  simple  and 
obvious  to  be  adopted,  and  too  gentle 
to  satisfy  the  cry  that  has  been  raised. 


They  require,  it  is  true,  no  organic 
changes  in  her  constitution ;  they  pro- 
mise no  confiscation  of  fellowships, 
no  violation  of  founders'  wills,  no 
ideal  of  an  academical  republic.  They 
are  neither  revolutionary  nor  Uto- 
pian. They  may,  consequently,  find 
no  favour  with  the  promoters  or  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
They  presume  only  an  ordinary  amount 
of  common  sense,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  material  with  which 
we  have  to  deal — the  undergraduate 
mind  ;  surely  they  need  not,  for  that 
reason,  be  regarded  as  beneath  thecon- 
sideration  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board. 
They  inflict  more  work,  with  compar- 
atively little  extra  pay,  on  tutors ; 
they  strike  at  the  root  of  a  large  and 
important  source  of  emolument  (pri- 
vate tuition) ;  they  have  much,  there- 
fore, to  make  them  unpopular  in  the 
eyes  of  a  large  proportion  of  influen- 
tial graduates.  Still,  believing  them 
to  possess  a  practical  utility  before 
which  all  such  considerations  must 
give  way,  we  shall  not  yet  despair  of 
finding  that,  in  their  main  features, 
we  are  only  anticipating  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  University  Com- 
mittee. At  least  they  may  hope  for 
an  audience  amongst  those  whose  in- 
terest in  this  struggle  is  of  a  different 
kind  ;  who  have  no  theories,  either 
progressive  or  obstructive,  to  main- 
tain ;  no  political  or  other  grudge  to 
gratify ;  whose  judgment  on  these 
questions,  while  it  is  something  more 
than  the  cold  calculation  of  a  stranger, 
is  yet  fettered  by  no  University  ties 
beyond  those  of  grateful  recollection. 
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A  TALE  OF  MODERN  MAGIC. 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  fatality  at- 
tached to  the  flower  exhibitions  at 
Chiswick  Gardens.  However  brilliant 
may  be  the  promise  of  the  morning — 
however  cloudless  may  be  the  sky  at 
mid-day — it  rarely  happens  that  the 
dense  assemblage  of  the  worshippers 
of  Flora  can  make  their  escape  from 
the  carriage- thronged  portals  without 
receiving  the  bounties  of  a  thunder- 
plump.  These  fetes  are,  in  fact,  re- 
garded by  the  milliners,  manteau- 
makers,  and  haberdashers  of  the  me- 
tropolis, as  special  days  set  apart!  n 
the  calendar  for  their  encouragement 
and  benefit ;  and  indeed  they  appear 
to  be  honoured  in  a  marked  manner 
by  the  peculiar  patronage  of  St 
Swithin,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
followed,  in  his  earlier  years,  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  gardener  at  Winchester. 

Some  of  these  fetes  are  rather  bril- 
liant, others  are  miraculously  dull. 
In  all  human  probability,  not  one  out 
of  a  thousand  of  the  visitors  has  any 
taste  for  floriculture,  or  possesses  suf- 
ficient botanical  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  approximate  in  pronunciation 
to  the  hideous  names  inscribed  on  the 
zinc  pegs  of  the  flower-pots.  Few, 
from  their  own  personal  acquirement, 
could  venture  confidently  to  distin- 
guish between  an  azalea  and  a  rhodo- 
dendron. But  every  one  likes  flowers 
in  the  abstract ;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
great  pleasure  on  a  fine  summer  day 
to  escape  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
closeness  of  London  to  turf  and  trees, 
even  though  the  place  of  refuge  is 
scarce  beyond  the  boundary  of  a 
suburb. 

So  thought  not  the  fashionable 
world  on  a  certain  day  in  June  last, 
for  hardly  any  one  of  note  or  celebrity 
appeared  in  the  gardens.  There  was, 
however,  no  lack  of  attendance,  such 
as  it  was ;  and  in  and  round  the  tents 
there  was  such  a  violent  display  of 
gaudy  silks  and  satins  as  almost 
eclipsed  the  flowers.  Cockneydom  was 
loose  for  the  day,  and  shone  with 
exceeding  brightness.  Very  large 
women  in  very  small  bonnets  strode 
confidently  along,  under  the  convoy 


of  wheyfaced  cavaliers,  pitching  their 
remarks  and  criticisms  in  that  dis- 
tressing key,  which  Shakespeare  cer- 
tainly did  not  refer  to  when  he  com- 
mended the  gentleness  of  woman's 
voice.  Habit,  however,  is  second 
nature  ;  and  if  a  lady  is  in  the  domes- 
tic custom  of  making  herself  heard 
from  the  garret  to  the  kitchen,  it  is 
not  easy  for  her,  on  other  occasions, 
to  lapse  into  a  softer  modulation. 
There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  forcible 
transportation  of  benches  for  the  relief 
of  fatigued  parties ;  as  also  the  delay  in 
procuring  ices,  at  three  times  the  legi- 
timate charge. 

"Hallo,  Tiverton!  Son  of  the 
Muses!  Is  that  you?"  said  a  gentle- 
man, who  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
been  supplicating  in  vain  for  the 
meagre  refreshment  of  a  lemon-water 
ice,  to  a  still  younger  individual,  who 
was  desperately  attempting  to  attract 
the  notice  of  a  waiter.  4*  What  has 
brought  you  here  to-day?  There  is 
hardly  a  face  that  I  know  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  nothing  likely  to  beget  in- 
spiration. Are  you  alone,  or  doing 
duty  to  some  respectable  dowager?" 

u  Help  me,  if  you  can,  like  a  good 
fellow,  to  a  couple  of  ices,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in 
half  an  hour.  In  fact,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

"As  to  helping  you  to  ice,  I  can 
only  refer  you  to  that  respectable 
individual  in  the  dirty  cravat  oppo- 
site, to  whom,  like  another  Werter, 
I  have  been  unavailingly  pouring  my 
sorrows.  However,  I  shall  try  a  spell. 
I  say,  my  man,  are  you  aware  that 
this  shilling,  which  you  seem  to  de- 
spise, is  intended  solely  for  yourself?" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir  !  Didn't  hear  you 
before !  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  wait- 
ing, sir !"  said  the  now  aroused  waiter. 
"Three  ices,  sir  —  lemon-water? 
three  shillings — all  right,  sir!" — and 
he  appropriated  his  tip. 

"  Now,  Tiverton,  be  off  with  that 
acidulated  snow ;  and  if  you  can  get  rid 
of  your  penance  within  half  an  hour, 
meet  me  here,  and  I  shall  drive  you 
back  to  town.  If  not,  I  shall  do  the 
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sulky  by  myself.  By  Jove,  though," 
he  added,  as  he  followed  his  departing 
friend  with  his  eye,  "  that  is  certainly 
a  very  pretty  girl !  I  could  hardly 
blame  Master  Harry  if  he  gave  me  the 
slip  altogether." 

Harry  Tiverton,  however,  contrary 
to  the  anticipation  of  his  friend,  was 
punctual ;  and  the  two,  who  were 
fast  allies,  were  on  their  way  toge- 
ther to  town,  before  the  verge  of  the 
thundercloud  appeared. 

"  Nice  girl  that,"  said  Mr  Augustus 
Reginald  Dunshunner,  for  the  gentle- 
man in  question  bore  no  less  conspicu- 
ous a  name.  "  Is  it  a  case  of  inten- 
tion or  flirtation,  Harry?" 

"I  don't  want  to  beat  about  the 
bush  with  you,  Dunshunner.  It  is 
intention  of  the  most  serious  kind. 
There  are  awful  obstacles  in  the  way  ; 
yet  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  my  suit  to 
Mary  Nightshade,  I  shall  be  miser- 
able for  ever." 

The  experienced  Augustus  slightly 
coughed. 

"  It's  of  no  use  anticipating  mis- 
eries," said  he.  u  It  strikes  me  that 
you  have  a  capital  foundation.  Inde- 
pendently of  your  legal  prospects, 
(which  we  may  as  well  put  out  of 
view  altogether,  since  it  is  clear  that, 
if  you  can't  bully  a  waiter,  you  need 
never  expect  to  browbeat  a  witness), 
you  have  some  seven  hundred  a-year, 
with  expectations ;  and  undoubtedly, 
as  times  go,  you  are  valuable  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  For  a  poet,  you 
are  remarkably  well  off;  and,  depend 
upon  it,  few  mammas  regard  seven 
hundred  with  indifference.  I  presume 
that  elderly  lady  in  the  sky-blue 
figures  in  the  capacity  of  mamma  ?" 

"  Mrs  Nightshade  ?— yes." 

"  Hum — I  have  no  doubt  she  is  an 
excellent  person,  but  rather  cadaver- 
ous for  my  taste.  Is  she  the  ob- 
stacle ?" 

"  Partly— not  altogether.  But  it's 
a  long  story." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  have  nothing  else 
to  think  of." 

«  Well— the  fact  is  that  Mrs  Night- 
shade is  a  very  peculiar  woman.  She 
is,  I  believe,  decidedly  clever ;  but  has 
got  among  such  a  set  of  fanatics  or 
impostors,  that  her  head  is  fairly 
turned.  She  began  a  long  time  ago 
with  mesmerism ;  from  that  she  ad- 
vanced to  biology  ;  then  she  took  to 


table-turning  and  spiritual  rappings, 
until  she  has  worked  herself  into  the 
belief  that  her  mattress  is  stuffed  with 
ghosts,  and  that  a  whole  legion  of 
spirits  is  lodged  in  the  drawers  of  the 
side-board." 

u  And  you  reckon  that  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  delusion,  do  you  ? 
Why,  man,  half  the  people  of  London 
are  possessed  with  the  same  idea. 
You  can't  go  into  a  drawing-room 
now,  without  finding  the  tables  whisk- 
ing round  under  the  pressure  of  the 
conjoined  hands !  For  my  own  part,  I 
rather  like  it  than  otherwise.  It  is 
an  excellent  apology  for  a  little  harm- 
less flirtation,  seeing  that  each  fresh 
magnetic  impulse  is  accompanied  with 
a  gentle  squeeze.  I  have  had  some 
practice,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am 
rather  an  expert  spinner  of  the  rose- 
wood." 

"  Ay— but  can  you  make  tables 
talk?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  could,  if  I  were 
to  apply  my  mind  to  it — that  is,  in 
public  ;  for  I  trust  my  own  domestic 
mahogany  knows  better  than  to  at- 
tempt any  such  impertinence.  From 
what  you  say,  I  presume  Mrs  Night- 
shade possesses  that  inestimable  gift?" 

"  Don't  she  ?  If  you  were  to  believe 
her  own  account,  the  moment  she 
enters  her  boudoir  the  furniture  be- 
gins to  hop  about,  and  chirp  like  a 
flock  of  chickens ! " 

"Yes;  the  old  miracles  revive. 
Probably  her  upholsterer  gets  his 
material  from  the  woods  of  Dodona. 
It  is  amazing  how  tenacious  of  life  is 
the  classical  mythology  !  I  presume 
that,  when  she  enters  the  kitchen,  there 
is  a  practical  refutation  of  the  hereti- 
cal doctrine  that  the  mighty  Pan  is 
dead?" 

"Pots,  pans,  and  kettles  leap  in 
simultaneous  clatter.  Ladles  lament, 
and  spits  are  heard  to  mourn  ! " 

"  That  last  is  a  fine  line,  Harry — 
keep  it  for  your  next  poem,"  said 
Dunshunner.  "  But  now,  tell  me,  what 
the  deuce  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
young  lady  ?  Is  she  possessed  with  a 
similar  mania?  If  so,  my  advice  to 
you  may  be  condensed  in  a  very  short 
sentence." 

"  So  far  from  that,  she  believes  the 
whole  thing  to  be  a  humbug." 

"  And  never  tries  table-turning  on 
her  own  account  ?  " 
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"  Never." 

"  Then,  Harry  Tiverton,  though  no 
lawyer,  you  are  a  very  lucky  fellow. 
If,  under  the  auspices  of  such  a 
mother,  she  can  keep  herself  free  from 
the  prevailing  idiocy  of  the  age,  you 
may  rely  upon  her  sense  and  discre- 
tion. But  I  don't  exactly  as  yet  see 
the  obstacle.  All  stratagems  are  fair 
in  love.  Why  don't  you  humour  the 
loathly  lady — I  crave  pardon — your 
future  mother-in-law  ?  " 

"My  dear  friend,  the  mahogany  has 
pronounced  against  me  ;  as  also,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  have  the  sanctified  shades 
of  Tom  Paine  and  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau. These  two  respectable  sprites 
have  recommended,  in  the  mostforcible 
language,  the  union  of  Mary  Nightshade 
•with  a  certain  Dr  Reuben  Squills." 

"Squills?  Who,  in  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  may  he  be?  "  said  Dun- 
shunner. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  wrong 
him,"  replied  Tiverton ;  "  but  I  hold 
him  to  be  the  most  hypocritical  cox- 
comb extant.  Nature  intended  him 
for  an  ass,  but  gave  him  so  much  cun- 
ning that  he  is  able  to  conceal  his  true 
character.  He  gives  out  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  secret  of  the  alchemists,  and 
has  discovered  the  aurum  potabile. 
He  never  produced  it,  though  ;  there 
was  always  one  step  wanting.  But, 
as  to  puffing,  Mercurius  Trismegistus 
was  a  perfect  joke  compared  to  him." 

"  And  Mrs  Nightshade  believes  in 
his  pretences  ?  " 

"  Thoroughly  and  entirely.  I  heard 
him,  not  three  days  ago,  volunteer  to 
present  her  with  a  bottle  of  the  genuine 
Devil's  Elixir,  as  a  cordial  proper  to 
be  taken  before  the  next  seance.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  matters  of 
faith,  Mrs  Nightshade  is  not  altogether 
orthodox." 

"  I  concluded  as  much  from  your 
account  of  her  occupations,"  said 
Dunshunner.  "  Your  strong-minded 
woman  usually  follows  the  Dudevant 
model.  Rousseau  is  a  natural  spiritual 
correspondent  for  a  lady  with  such 
impressions  ;  but  I  must  confess  that 
even  posthumous  communications 
with  such  a  beast  as  Thomas  Paine 
are  the  reverse  of  creditable.  Then 
Squills  is  your  rival  ?  " 

"  Clearly.  The  mother  favours 
him  ;  and  if  Mary  marries  without 
her  consent,  she  loses  her  fortune." 


"  Which  is—" 

"  Fifteen  thousand  pounds." 

"  Tiverton  —  you  know  I  have 
always  had  a  regard  for  you ;  but, 
upon  my  honour,  your  conversation 
to-day  has  raised  you  greatly  in  my 
estimation." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  most  fellows,  in  your 
situation,  would  have  behaved  ex- 
tremely ill  to  the  girl.  They  would, 
if  they  had  your  means,  and  were 
imbued  with  the  poetical  temperament, 
have  proposed  an  elopement  at  once ; 
or  otherwise,  which  would  be  equally 
bad,  have  quarrelled  with  the  mother, 
and  made  a  mull  of  it.  Your  fine 
practical  sense — now  don't  contradict 
me — has  indicated  the  proper  path  of 
duty,  which  is  to  secure  the  lady,  along 
with  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  in 
the  three-per-cents,  for  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
possible  coming  generation." 

"  Believe  me,  Dunshunner — " 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 
say.  It  is  very  amiable,  touching^ 
disinterested,  and  so  forth.  But, 
please  recollect  that  you  have  made 
me  your  confidant,  and  that  my  honour 
is  concerned  in  seeing  that  you  are 
put  in  possession,  not  only  of  the  lady, 
but  of  her  fortune.  If  you  adopt  the 
humble  shepherd  style,  I've  done  with 
you  ;  but  if  you  are  ready  to  go  for- 
ward for  the  whole  prize,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  lend  you  a  helping  hand." 

"  Done  !  and  even  should  we  fail, 
Dunshunner,  it  is  worth  while  making 
the  attempt." 

"  I  presume  so,  else  why  this  col- 
loquy ?  I  look  upon  the  lady  as  yours 
already — I  exert  myself  simply  in  re- 
spect of  the  funds.  Now  tell  me, 
does  the  old  lady  traffic  with  any  other 
magician  except  Squills  ?  " 

"  O  yes !  There  is  a  certain  Mrs 
Trapes,  an  American  lady,  who  acts 
as  the  Witch  of  Endor.  It  strikes 
me  very  forcibly  that  she  is  in  confe- 
deracy with  Squills." 

"Not  at  all  unlikely.  Trapes?  I 
have  a  strong  impression  that  I  have 
heard  that  name  before.  There  was, 
at  Saratoga,  two  years  since,  a  con- 
juring Sind  of  fellow  who  fabricated 
pancakes  in  hats,  multiplied  pigeons, 
and  made  his  wife  come  through  a 
table  into  a  wicker-basket.  He  levant- 
ed one  day  without  paying  his  bills. 
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If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  his 
name  was  Jonathan  J.  Trapes." 

"Why,  my  dear  friend,  these  are  the 
very  people  !  That's  the  name  of  the 
husband." 

"  And  a  shambling,  knock-kneed, 
ill-favoured  Yankee  he  was.  Ay,  in- 
deed !  so  Mrs  Trapes  has  taken  to 
spiritual  manifestations  ?  She  must, 
at  all  events,  by  this  time  have  a  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  tables." 

"  That  table-turning  is  a  very  curi- 
ous thing.  Do  you  know,  Dunshun- 
ner,  they  say  she  is  regularly  con- 
sulted by  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet?" 

44  Like  enough.  Old  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  a  few  more  of  them,  stand 
in  woeful  need  of  such  a  Cassandra, 
Well,  Tiverton,  I  think  I  begin  to  see 
my  way.  It  will  be  necessary  to  get 
up  a  counter-movement,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  demolish  the  Trapes. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  the  appa- 
rition of  a  superior  magician.  I  pre- 
sume that,  if  the  spirits  withdraw 
their  certificates  in  favour  of  Squills, 
he  will  descend  in  Mrs  Nightshade's 
estimation  ?" 

44 Below  zero!  But  do  you  really 
think,  Dunshunner,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  table-turning?" 

"  Bah !  I  am  amazed  to  hear  yon. 
When  can  we  have  a  seance?" 

44  There  is  to  be  one  at  Mrs  Night- 
shade's on  Friday  evening." 

44  That's  rather  short  notice  ;  but  I 
think  we  may  manage  it*  You  can 
take  me  there,  I  presume?" 

44  Certainly." 

44 1  shall  appear  as  a  Cracovian 
Scholasticus." 

44  Are  you  serious,  Dunshunner  ?  " 

44  Perfectly.  And  now,  as  we  are 
in  town,  I  shall  drop  37ou  at  your  club, 
and  proceed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments. Let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
at  breakfast." 

44  But,  I  say,  Dunshunner,  you 
have  not  told  me  yet  what  you  mean 
to  do." 

44  How  should  I  ?  I  never  heard  of 
your  affair  until  half  an  hour  ago. 
Do  you  suppose  that  diplomacy 
hatches  eggs  as  rapidly  as  that  ma- 
chine in  Regent  Street?  You  really 
must  have  a  little  patience,  my  friend, 
until  I  make  my  dispositions.  Trust 
me,  I  shall  lose  no  time.  Good-by." 

And  Dunshunner  drove  off. 
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44 1  don't  know  very  well  what  to 
make  of  this,"  mused  Tiverton,  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  towards  his  club. 
44  What  does  he  mean  by  a  Cracovian 
Scholasticus  ?  He  is  a  clever  fellow 
certainly,  but  still  I  have  misgivings. 
I  wonder,  in  spite  of  myself,  whether 
the  tables  really  turn  or  not?  And, 
then,  these  spirit-rappings !  To  be 
sure,  if  Trapes  is  a  mountebank,  as 
Dunshunner  says  he  was,  there  must 
be  imposition  somewhere — in  fact,  I 
know  the  whole  thing  is  a  lie,  but  I 
can't  find  it  out.  Yes,  by  Jove!" 
said  he,  entering  the  lobby,  44  it  must 
be  an  infernal  lie  !  I  wish  I  saw  that 
monster  Squills  flattened  by  some 
locomotive  mangle !" 
-  44Ab,  Tiverton!"  said  one  of  a 
party  of  friends,  who  emerged  from  a 
side-room,  44  you  are  just  in  time- 
We  are  going  up-stairs  to  have  a  shy 
at  table-turning!" 

When  the  acute  Dunshunner  reach- 
ed his  chambers — for  he  preferred  that 
independent  method  of  existence  to 
every  other — he  followed  the  invari- 
able example  of  the  early  heroes,  by 
summoning  his  little  foot-page.  From 
what  quarter  he  obtained  that  imp, 
was  a  profound  mystery.  Some  of 
his  friends  averred  that  he  had  se- 
lected him  from  jail;  others  supposed 
that  he  was  an  emanation  from  a  rag- 
ged school ;  and  one  or  two  genealo- 
gists maintained  that  he  was  the  su- 
perfluous child  of  a  detective  officer. 
His  baptismal  appellation  was  un- 
known. Dunshunner  called  him 
Katterfelto,  and  to  that  name  alone 
he  answered. 

He  was  as  acute  as  a  needle,  and, 
when  offduty,asfull  of  tricks  as  a  mon- 
key; nevertheless,  he  stood  in  thorough 
awe  of  his  master,  who  had  educated 
him  for  service  on  precisely  the  same 
principles  which  a  gamekeeper  ap- 
plies to  a  pointer.  He  was  broken  in 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
slightest  word,  hint,  or  sign  ;  and 
never  allowed  to  exercise  an  atom  of 
his  own  judgment  against  peremptory 
orders.  But,  that  restriction  with- 
drawn, he  was  invaluable  as  a  scout. 
Put  him  upon  a  scent,  with  a  definite 
object,  and  he  almost  never  failed  ; 
his  powers — combinative,  deductive, 
and  strategetic  —  were  such  as  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  character 
of  a  youthful  Fouche. 
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"  Katterfelto,"    said 
when  he  had  called  the  page  to  his 
presence,    "  do   you   know   anything 
about  spirit-rappings?" 

"I've  heerd  on  it,"  said  Katter- 
felto. 

u  As  how  ?  "  said  Dunshunner. 

"  Gammon  !"  replied  the  page. 

"  Very  good.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Trapes,  in 
Oxford  Street?" 

"  Yes.  Wife's  a  middy- wuro,  as 
they  calls  it.  He  keeps  a  boy,  Joe 
Parkes,  that  finds  out  who  the  com- 
pany is,  and  splits  on  their  friends  as 
has  gone  to  grass.  Then  the  old  un 
brings  up  their  ghostises." 

41  So  you're  acquainted  with  Joe 
Parkes  then?  What  sort  of  lad  is  he?" 

**  'Cute  enough,  but  can  walk  round 
him  in  five  minutes." 

"  Very  good.  Now,  Katterfelto, 
observe  !  You  throw  yourself  in  the 
way  of  Joe,  and  persuade  him  that 
there  is.  a  trap  laid  for  his  master  on 
Friday  evening  next.  Recollect,  Fri- 
day ;  arid  if  you  are  pressed,  you  may 
say  at  Nightshade's.  I'll  give  you  a 
note  of  the  names.  Tell  him  there's 
a  trick,  and  that  Dr  Squills  must  not 
be  present.  Can  you  manage  that?" 

"  I'd  be  wery  sorry  to  serve  you,  sir, 
if  I  couldn't,"  replied  Katterfelto. 

"  That's  enough.  There's  a  crown 
for  you  towards  the  persuading  of  Joe ; 
get  out  of  him  all  you  can.  .  Next, 
find  out  Dr  Squills — he  lives  some- 
where in  Rupert  Street ;  let  me  know 
who  his  intimate  friends  are,  when 
he  dines,  and  what  he  usually  does 
after  dinner — in  fact,  I  want  to  know 
how  he  generally  spends  his  evening. 
If  they  won't  tell  you,  find  it  out  for 
yourself.  Understand,  Katterfelto, 
this  is  no  ordinary  affair.  My  credit 
is  at  stake,"  said  Dnnshunner. 

"  Werry  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,"  re- 
plied Katterfelto  ;  "  I  likes  what  they 
calls  a  crisis." 

"  Vanish  ! "  and  Katterfelto  disap- 
peared. 

u  And  now,"  said  Dunshunner,  re- 
suming his  hat  and  gloves  —  "  now 
for  a  short  conference  with  my  old 
friend,  the  Wizard  of  the  North." 

If  modern  necromancy  is  not  quite 
so  solemn  and  sublime  as  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  at  all  events  much 
more  suitable  to  the  nerves  of  the  agi- 
tated spectator.  In  the  old  times,  it  was 
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his  master,  no  joke  to  pay  your  devoirs  to  a  sor- 
cerer. In  the  first  place,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  finding  out  his 
abode ;  for  it  was  not  thefashion  in  that 
barbarous  and  illiterate  period  to  pla- 
card the  walls  with  posters,  announcing 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  Messrs 
Corn  el  ins  Agrippa,J  oh  ami  Faust  &  Co. 
were  in  the  nightly  habit  of  electrify- 
ing crowded  audiences,  by  evoking  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  after  the  manner 
of  Caspar  in  Der  Freyschutz — u  sub- 
sequent to  which  the  celebrated  Spectre 
Huntsman  will  display  his  unparalleled 
feats  in  the  Circus  ;  the  whole  to  con- 
clude with  a  Divertissement  of  Danc- 
ing Devils."  Such  announcements, 
we  say,  were  not  permitted  in  the 
narrow- minded  days  of  antiquity. 
Those  who  desired  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  a  magician  were  compelled 
to  seek  out  his  abode,  as  they  best 
might,  in  some  obscure  lane  or  dis- 
reputable quarter  of  the  city  ;  and,  if 
tradition  is  to  be  believed,  it  was 
usually  in  the  vicinity  of  a  church- 
yard. Then  again,  even  after  the 
right  address  had  been  obtained,  the 
too-curious  investigator  ran  no  small 
risk  of  being  pounced  upon  by  some 
of  the  familiars  of  the  Inquisition — 
gentlemen  whose  appetite  for  roast- 
meat  Avas  perfectly  unappeasable. 
These  dangers  escaped,  and  the  house 
fairly  entered,  the  visitor  had  to  en- 
dure the  ordeal  of  dusky  corridors, 
hazy  lamps,  waving  tapestry,  and 
hollow-slamming  doors,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  den  of  the  wizard,  whom  he 
found  gracefully  leaning  on  an  altar 
in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  skulls.  As 
for  what  followed — the  fumigation — 
the  incantation — the  blue  lights — and 
the  spectral  faces — are  not  these  things 
written  in  the  volumes  dedicated  to 
magic,  and  in  the  tales  founded  thereon 
by  a  thousand  scribblers  of  romance? 
W'hereas,  in  these  times  of  ours,  mat- 
ters are  far  more  agreeably  managed. 
The  magician,  male  or  female,  adver- 
tises, in  the  morning  papers,  the  terms 
of  admission,  and  the  hours.  Parties 
are  made  up,  at  short  notice,  for  post- 
prandial communication  with  their  de- 
parted friends,  who  are  usually  so  ac- 
commodating as  to  allow  full  time  for 
the  discussion  of  an  extra  bottle  of 
claret.  The  ghost-seers  drive,  as 
merry  as  grigs,  to  the  rooms  of  the 
necromancer,  which  are  plainly  but 
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comfortably  furnished.  The  appar- 
atus is  of  the  simplest  description, 
consisting  merely  of  a  mahogany  table, 
a  child's  alphabet,  and  a  pencil :  the 
medium  appears — the  company  take 
their  seats — there  is  a  slight  pause, 
and  then  a  rapping — and  in  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  find  yourself 
enjoying  the  unreserved  confidences 
of  Titus  Gates,  Thistlewood,  Thurtell, 
or  any  other  free-and-easy  spirit  who 
may  take  a  fancy  to  glide  through 
the  keyhole.  Such  is  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  modern  magic,  as  practised 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

"  Dunshunner,"  said  Tiverton,  as 
they  drove  together  to  Mrs  Night- 
shade's, "  I  can't  help  being  a  little 
nervous  about  this.  Are  you  sure 
everything  is  right  ?  " 

"Right?"  replied  Augustus,  "of 
course  it  is.  I've  got  the  ticking-case 
sewed  into  my  trousers  below  the 
knee,  and  the  musical-box  in  my  waist- 
band, beside  all  manner  of  extraordi- 
nary traps  in  my  pockets.  What  the 
deuce  would  you  wish  for  more  ?  I 
have  practised  this  morning  till  I  can 
make  every  limb  in  my  body  as  reson- 
ant as  a  German  clock." 

"And  you  are  convinced  Mrs  Night- 
shade won't  find  out — " 

"My  dear  fellow!  if  she  has  not 
found  out  Mr  Jonathan  J.  Trapes,  I 
flatter  myself  she  will  hardly  find  out 
me.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Harry — 
if  you  have  the  least  misgiving,  I'll  go 
back  at  once.  You  know  I  only  took 
up  this  matter  to  aid  you,  and  although 
I  own  I  have  a  month's  mind  for  the 
fun,  don't  let  that  stand  in  the  way. 
I'm  off  this  moment  if  you  wish  it." 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  friend," 
replied  Tiverton  ;  "  I  depend  on  you 
entirely  !  I  only  wanted  to  know — " 

"  You  wanted,  in  fact,  to  know  what 
neither  you  nor  any  other  man  can 
know,  the  accidents  of  the  cominghour! 
Come,  my  lad — I  can  make  allowance 
for  your  nervousness  as  matters  stand, 
but  that's  no  reason  for  your  throwing 
cold  water  upon  me.  Enough — here's 
the  house.  We  have  at  least  half  an 
hour  to  spare  before  the  Trapeses 
arrive.  Mind  your  own  cue ;  remem- 
ber the  verses,  and  trust  implicitly  to 
my  discretion." 

Mrs  Nightshade,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted,  was  a  lady  of  a  spectral 
character.  From  her  youth  upwards 
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she  had  dreamed  dreams  and  seen 
visions ;  and  rumour  went  so  far  as 
to  state  that  she  drove  the  departed 
Nightshade,  an  atrabilious  East  In- 
dian, into  a  decline,  by  a  circumstan- 
tial narrative  of  having  met  his  fetch 
or  wraith  taking  an  airing  at  mid-day 
in  Bond  Street,  when  the  original  was 
reposing  at  Brighton.  If  that  was 
true,  she  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
curing  her  spouse  of  posthumous  va- 
garies, for  he  never  walked  after- 
wards ;  and  no  medium,  however 
powerful,  could  wring  from  the  un- 
relenting spirit  one  word  of  comfort 
to  his  relict.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
altogether  sorry  to  be  rid  of  the  con- 
nection ;  for  Mrs  Nightshade,  though 
decidedly  spirituelle,  was  not  precise- 
ly the  kind  of  woman  that  most  men 
would  have  fancied  for  a  helpmate. 
Not  that  she  was  bad-tempered  or 
intentionally  disagreeable ;  but  she 
wished  to  pass  for  a  strong-minded 
woman,  a  character  which,  in  this 
prejudiced  world  of  ours,  is  not  re- 
garded with  peculiar  favour.  And  no 
wonder.  When  a  lady  ventures  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  her  domestic  and 
social  duties,  it  is  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  becoming  ridiculous,  and  Mrs 
Nightshade  certainly  spared  no  pains 
to  exhibit  herself  in  that  light.  It 
seemed  almost  miraculous  that  she 
had  not  infected  her  daughter  with 
her  absurdities ;  but  there  are  some 
minds  so  naturally  pure,  and  so  for- 
tified by  principle,  as  to  escape  con- 
tagion ;  and  Mary  Nightshade's  was 
one  of  these.  Besides,  she  had  but 
lately  returned  to  the  maternal  roof, 
having  resided  for  some  years,  for  the 
purposes  of  her  education,  with  a  rela- 
tive, a  very  different  sort  of  person 
from  her  strong-minded  but  excitable 
mother. 

Mrs  Nightshade  was  in  full  force 
and  high  spirits.  Excitement,  accord- 
ing to  her  creed,  was  the  very  essence 
of  existence;  and  what  excitement 
can  be  equal  to  that  attendant  upon 
ghostly  or  demoniacal  intercourse? 
Every  orthodox  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  seance.  Harpsichord, 
sofas,  easy-  ch  airs — all  the  proper  para- 
phernalia  of  the  drawing-room  were 
removed;  a  very  common -looking 
table,  apparently  of  deal,  with  some 
eight  or  ten  chairs,  constituted  the 
whole  furniture ;  and  a  couple  of 
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argand  lamps,  purposely  reduced,  shed 
a  dim  light  through  the  apartment. 

"I  am  so  delighted,"  said  Mrs 
Nightshade,  after  the  preliminary 
courtesies  of  introduction  were  per- 
formed —  "I  am  so  .delighted,  Mr 
Dunshunner,  that  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  join  our  party  this  evening. 
Do  you  know,  Mrs  Trapes  has  had 
a  communication  from  the  ghost  of 
Shelley ;  and  the  dear  delightful  thing 
has  promised  to  attend,  and  repeat 
some  of  his  posthumous  poetry !  You 
can't  think  how  nice  these  literary  re- 
unions are !  Last  week  we  had  Horace 
Walpole  up,  and  he  was  so  very  witty 
and  clever !  But  I  forget.  Perhaps 
you  have  never  seen  anything  of 
this  before,  and  may  be  a  little  scep- 
tical?'1 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  Mrs  Night- 
shade were  to  form  such  a  mean 
opinion  of  my  understanding,"  replied 
Dunshunner  undauntedly.  "  Even 
without  the  advantage  of  personal 
experience,  I  should  consider  that 
man  as  culpably  blind,  who,  in  the 
face  of  the  illumination,  however  faint 
it  may  be,  which  has  now  reached 
Britain  from  awakening  America, 
could  question  the  active  existence 
and  co-operation  of  the  unseen  world. 
The  science,  I  can  assure  you,  is  no 
novelty  to  me ;  indeed  I  have  spent 
some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  in 
studying  it,  under  renowned  profes- 
sors, in  lands  where  the  doctrine  never 
has  been  denied." 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs  Nightshade, 
"you  quite  amaze  me,  Mr  Dunshuu- 
ner !  I  understood  from  Mrs  Trapes, 
our  distinguished  medium,  that  the 
science  was  only  discovered  by  the 
Americans  in  1846." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  madam,  if  I 
indulge  in  a  smile  at  so  preposterous 
an  assertion.  I  appeal  to  your  own 
judgment — so  high  and  discerning — 
whether  it  is  credible  that  the  master- 
spirits of  this  terrestrial  globe,  burning, 
as  we  know  they  are,  to  communicate 
their  thoughts  to  us,  would  have  de- 
layed for  so  many  thousands  of  years 
so  very  simple  a  manifestation? — or 
that  they  would  have  selected,  as  their 
first  interpreters,  the  members  of  the 
Fish  and  Fox  family?  Believe  me, 
it  is  our  own  insular  arrogance,  and 
the  pride  of  a  false  philosophy,  which 
have  alone  prevented  us  hitherto  from 
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drawing  spiritual  inspiration  from  the 
fountains  that  were  never  dry." 

"How  very  odd  that  is!"  cried 
Mrs  Nightshade.  "Do  you  know, 
Mr  Dunshunner,  you  quite  upset  my 
ideas !  I  never  thought  of  it  before, 
but  it  does  strike  me,  now  you  men- 
tion it,  as  very  strange  that  the  first 
manifestations  should  have  been  made 
in  America.  Do  tell  me,  Mr  Dun- 
shunner, when  did  you  first  gain  any 
knowledge  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions?" 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  specify 
the  date,  Mrs  Nightshade,  since  it 
makes  me  appear  so  old,"  replied  the 
ambrosial  Dunshunner.  "  But  it  is 
now  five -and- twenty  years  ago  since 
I  underwent  a  course  of  Rosicrucian 
philosophy  at  the  renowned  Univer- 
sity of  Pultowa,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  diploma  of  B.S.C." 

"B.S.C.l"  cried  Mrs  Nightshade, 
whose  curiosity  was  now  excited  be- 
yond all  bounds.  "  What  does  that 
signify  ?  " 

"  Bachelor  of  Spiritual  Communi- 
cations," replied  Dunshunner.  "  It 
is  not  a  very  high  grade,  but  I  was 
not  then  an  adept.  However,  follow- 
ing up  my  pursuits,  I  afterwards 
studied  at  Monte-negro,  and  in  Wal- 
lachia,  where  the  prevalence  of  vam- 
pyrism  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  the  lesser 
phenomena.  I  derived  great  advan- 
tage from  a  sojourn  among  the  Copts; 
and,  after  due  examination,  was  ad- 
mitted, in  the  College  of  Cracow,  to 
the  thirty -third  degree,  the  same 
which  was  granted  to  the  illustrious 
Cagliostro." 

"  I  declare  you  take  away  my 
breath  ! "  said  Mrs  Nightshade,  more 
and  more  seriously  inclining  towards 
the  accomplished  philosopher.  "  And 
so  you,  too,  are  familiar  with  spiritual 
communications?" 

"  I  ought  to  be,"  replied  Dunshun- 
ner; "for  at  Cracow  we  had  Virgil 
up,  and  made  him  finish  the  Eneid. 
It  was,  however,  rather  poor,  as  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  revising.  But, 
so  far  as  my  own  practice  is  concerned, 
I  rarely  communicate  except  with 
spirits  of  the  seventh  sphere." 

"  The  seventh  sphere! — Mrs  Trapes 
says  that  she  cannot  command  any 
spirits  beyond  the  first !" 
•"I  have  no  doubt  she  is  perfectly 
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correct.  From  all  I  can  gather  of 
these  American  manifestations,  they 
merely  amount  to  IMPISM — the  first, 
easiest,  and  most  deceptive  form  of 
any.  The  fact  is,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  explain  myself  so  far,  that  there 
is  a  hedge  between  the  material  and 
the  Spiritual  world.  In  that  hedge 
there  is  both  truth  and  falsity  ;  but 
more  falsity  than  truth.  It  is  lined, 
in  the  spiritual  interior,  by  the  meanest 
abstracted  intellectualities — the  scum, 
as  it  were,  of  sublimated  idiosyncrasy 
— the  harlequins,  clowns,  and  panta- 
loons of  disembodiment,  who  affect  to 
have  a  kind  of  separate  and  mimetic 
existence.  These  spirits  are,  to  the 
neophyte,  remarkably  troublesome. 
They  have  no  regard  for  truth,  which 
is  not  attained  until  the  third  stage, 
and  frequently  perplex  us  by  their 
counterfeits.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  Bachelor,  evoking  the  shade  of 
Shakespeare  about  a  disputed  read- 
ing, and  I  was  answered  by  a  spirit 
in  his  character.  The  explanation  he 
gave  was  an  exceeding  bad  one — I 
see  it  has  been  recently  adopted  by 
Mr  Collier — but,  when  I  came  tho- 
roughly to  investigate  the  matter,  it 
turned  out  that  my  correspondent  was 
the  spirit  of  young  Ireland,  the  forger." 

"So  you  don't  think  that  Mrs 
Trapes's  spiritual  friends  can  be  de- 
pended on  ?"  asked  Mrs  Nightshade. 

"  If  they  belong  to  the  first  or  se- 
cond sphere,  I  should  say  decidedly 
not,"  replied  Dunshunner.  "They 
have,  in  that  state,  no  affinity  with 
crystals,  and  cannot,  by  any  possibi- 
lity, make  themselves  visually  appa- 
rent." 

"And  can  any  spirits  do  so?"  in- 
quired Mrs  Nightshade. 

"  I  believe  it  is  in  my  power  to 
satisfy  you  on  that  point  immediate- 
ly," replied  Dunshunner.  "May  I 
use  the  libert}r  of  summoning  my  fa- 
miliar ? "  and  he  applied  a  silver 
whistle  to  his  lips. 

The  door  instantly  opened,  and  the 
apparition  of  Katterfelto  elicited  a 
slight  scream  from  the  ladies.  The 
page  was  tastefully  attired  in  a  close 
suit  of  dark  crimson  faced  with  black, 
which  set  off  his  elvish  figure  and  face 
to  great  advantage,  whilst  a  small  red 
cap  with  a  single  cock's  feather  gave 
him  quite  the  air  of  a  succubus.  He 
carried  an  oblong  morocco  case. 
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"Master!  I  am  here!"  quoth  Kat- 


terfelto,  in  a  tone  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  juvenile  apparition 
in  Macbeth. 

"Good.  My  crystal — disappear!" 
Katterfelto  vanished  in  a  summerset. 

"  This  ball,  my  dear  madam,"  con- 
tinued Dunshunner,  opening  the  case 
and  displaying  a  translucent  sphere, 
"  once  belonged  to  the  renowned  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa.  It  has  many  virtues, 
some  of  which  can  be  discovered  only 
by  the  patient  adept ;  but  even  the 
uninitiated  eye  can  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  abode  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligences." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr  Dunshunner,  what 
a  man  you  are!"  said  Mrs  Night- 
shade. "  Do  you  know  I  am  posi- 
tively quite  frightened  for  you  ?  And 
then  that  odd  little  creature  there, 
that  seemed  to  come  up  through  the 
carpet !  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  you  are  a  very  terrible 
sort  of  person.  But  do  let  me  have  a 
peep  at  the  globe.  I  shall  certainly 
die  if  I  see  a  spirit ! " 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  be  the 
means  of  causing  such  an  irreparable 
loss  to  society,"  said  the  polite  Dun- 
shunner. "  But  I  fear  there  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  wishes. 
The  spirits — that  is,  those  of  the  higher 
grades — do  not  make  themselves  visi- 
ble to  every  one.  There  are  some 
little  matters  to  which  they  attach 
singular  importance ;  in  fact,  I  don't 
think  there  has  ever  been  an  instance  of 
their  appearing  to  married  persons — " 

"  How  absurd  !  and  yet  how  very 
odd,  too !  That  is  exactly  what  the 
Cairo  magician  says." 

"Precisely.  He  operates  with  a  few 
drops  of  ink  in  the  palm  of  a  child's 
hand;  but  the  principle  is  quite  the 
same.  I  am  afraid,  Mrs  Nightshade, 
that  neither  you  nor  I  are  qualified 
to  behold  the  spirits." 

"  What — are  you  married,  Mr 
Dunshunner?"  asked  the  widow  with 
considerable  interest. 

"  I  left  a  wife  in  the  tents  of  Araby 
the  Blest.  Zorayda — but  it  boots  not 
speaking  of  her  now  !  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  Miss  Nightshade  would  be  kind 
enough  to  take  the  glass,  some  spirit 
would  at  once  become  apparent." 

"  Of  course  she  will !  Mary,  my 
dear, — come  here  and  look  at  the 
spirits." 
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"  O  mamma !  I  am  sure  I  shall 
faint  if  I  see  anything " 

"  Nonsense,  child !  Did  I  faint 
when  I  saw  your  father's  ghost  before 
the  poor  dear  man  died  ?  " 

"  And  I  can  assure  Miss  Night- 
shade," observed  Dunshunner,  u  that 
the  higher  intelligences  are  far  too 
gentlemanly  in  their  feelings  to  as- 
sume any  shape  that  might  alarm  so 
fair  and  innocent  a  spectator." 

Thus  assured,  Miss  Nightshade, 
who  during  the  previous  colloquy  had 
been  conversing  confidentially  with 
Tiverton,  took  the  glass,  and  began 
to  gaze  into  it  with  laudable  perse- 
verance. After  a  short  interval  she 
exclaimed — 

"  How  very  strange  it  is  1  Every- 
thing seemed  to  whirl  round  at  first, 
and  now  there  are  distinct  shapes.  I 
see  something  like  a  corridor,  with 
pillars  of  amethyst  and  gold — and 
now  there  is  a  throne,  and  a  figure  on 
it.  How  very  beautiful !  " 

"I  anticipated  as  much,"  remarked 
Dunshunner,  calmly.  "  How  is  the 
figure  clothed  ?  " 

"  In  azure  ;  and  there  is  something 
like  a  lozenge  on  his  breast,  sparkling 
with  jewels." 

"  He  wears  a  crown,  and  carries  a 
sceptre — does  he  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.  O  how  lovely  !  but  now  it 
is  beginning  to  fade " 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Night- 
shade," said  Dunshunner,  replacing 
the  ball  in  the  morocco  case;  "  your 
destiny  is  a  fortunate  one.  It  is  only 
to  the  most  favoured  of  the  children  of 
earth  that  Tulco  deigns  to  appear." 

"  Tulco  !  O  goodness  gracious — do 
pray  tell  us  who  Tulco  is,  Mr  Dun- 
shunner ! "  cried  Mrs  Nightshade  in 
ecstatic  curiosity. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam.  Not  in  the 
presence  of  the  spirit  is  it  permitted 
me  to  expound  that  mystery.  But  I 
hear  the  company  arriving.  Pray 
oblige  me  by  saying  nothing  about 
this." 

The  company  was  ushered  in.  There 
were  Mr  Gibbetts  the  celebrated  un- 
believer, with  a  red  nose,  who  had 
reasoned  himself  out  of  the  conviction 
of  his  own  existence;  Mrs  Gibbetts,  a 
lack-a-daisical  woman,  who  was  so 
far  from  agreeing  with  her  spouse, 
that  she  believed  everything  that  was 
told  her;  Mrs  Horsley  Hatchet,  an 
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independent  lady,  who  looked  very 
like  a  demirep  ;  and  Mr  Batterson,  a 
young  philosopher  in  spectacles,  who 
was  most  decidedly  a  spoon.  Close 
upon  their  heels  came  Mr  and  Mrs 
Trapes  :  the  former  an  impudent, 
double-jointed  Yankee ;  the  latter  a 
woman  of  some  personal  pretensions, 
but  with  an  unpleasant  expression  of 
features ;  for  the  mouth  was  furtive, 
and  the  eye  indicated  cunning.  All 
the  party  having  been  seated,  Mr 
Trapes  took  upon  him  the  duty  of 
opening  the  business,  which  he  did  in 
the  following  address,  delivered  prin- 
cipally through  the  nose  : — 

"  We  are  hyar  assembled  to-night, 
ladies  and  gentleman,  to  witness  some 
of  those  extraordinary  phenomenons, 
which  if  our  fathers  had  seen,  I  reckon 
they  would  have  jumped  out  of  their 
shirt-sleeves.  Wonderful  are  the 
powers  of  nature,  whether  understood 
or  not.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
mind  ;  for  if  there  were  any,  nobody 
would  be  able  to  think  at  all.  What 
prevents  me  from  fancying  myself  just 
now  at  Massachusetts  ?  Nothing.  - 
And  if  I  fancy  myself  there,  who 
knows  that  I  ain't  ?  Man  never  dies. 
Spirits  are  always  immortal,  and  they 
come  and  go  where  they  please.  I 
should  know  something,  I  rather 
guess,  about  spirits  by  this  time. 

u  Well,  not  to  make  a  long  story 
of  it — hyar's  a  table.  I  ordered  it  to 
be  made  for  this  respectable  lady  as 
has  called  us  together;  and  what  do  you 
think  it  is  made  of?  It  would  puzzle 
creation  to  beat  it,  I  can  tell  you.  It 
is  made  out  of  nothing  less  than  the 
original  Tyburn  tree  !  " 

"  Indeed!  "  said  Mr  Gibbetts,  look- 
ing interested. 

*'  How  very  nasty  !  "  said  Mrs 
Horsley  Hatchet  to  Dunshunner,  next 
whom  she  had  ensconced  herself. 

"  You  may  easily  reckon  that  wood 
knows  a  thing  or  two,"  continued  Mr 
Trapes.  "It  has  seen  some  motion 
in  its  day,  and  is  as  lively  as  a  cheese 
in  the  dog-days.  That's  sympathy. 
I  guess  now,  there  must  have  been 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  crimi- 
nals  " 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  take  the 
liberty,  Mrs  Nightshade,"  interrupted 
Dunshunner,  "  I  would  suggest  to  the 
learned  gentleman  the  propriety  of 
shortening  his  harangue.  The  details, 
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though  interesting,  are  slightly  revolt- 
ing, and  not  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
the  ladies,  as  I  observe  by  their  wan- 
ing colour.  Moreover,  I  may  venture 
to  hint  that,  although  most  ready  to 
contribute  my  mite  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  experiment,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared, nor  am  I  yet,  to  expend  it 
for  the  gratification  of  listening  to 
this  gentleman's  oratory.  I  therefore 
move  that  we  proceed  at  once  to 
business." 

"  I've  no  objection  to  make  to  that," 
replied  Trapes,  entirely  unabashed. 
u  Business  is  of  course  the  main  thing ; 
and  I'll  trouble  you  for  ten  shillings 
and  sixpence  all  round.  If  you  don't 
care  about  hearing  my  lecture,  that's 
so  much  trouble  saved  ;  and  now  that 
the  cash  is  down,  Mrs  Trapes  will  tell 
you  whenever  there  are  any  spirits  in 
the  room." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this,  sir  ?  " 
said  Mrs  Horsley  Hatchet,  sotto  voce, 
to  Dunshunner.  "  I  detest  that  man  ; 
and  I  can't  help  thinking  that  there's 
some  trick  going  on.  I  have  been 
feeling  about  for  the  foot  of  the  table." 

"  So  I  have  perceived  ;  "  replied 
Augustus,  drily.  "  But  we  may  wait 
long  enough  for  any  spiritual  manifes- 
tations here,  beyond  what  are  produced' 
by  purely  physical  causes.  I  have 
seen  something  of  this  kind  before. 
But  hark  !  surely  there  was  a  rap  I " 

Undoubtedly  it  was.  A  rap,  clear, 
distinct,  and  free,-'as  if  made  on,  or 
within  the  table,  by  a  piece  of  watch- 
spring.  Mrs  Trapes  began  to  look 
animated. 

"  There's  a  spirit  in  the  room,"  she 
said.  "  I  must  determine  to  whom  it 
will  address  itself; "  and  after  calling 
the  roll  without  effect,  the  spirit  speci- 
fied Gibbetts.  That  gentleman  seem- 
ed highly  gratified. 

"I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  of 
this,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  been  long  ex- 
pecting a  communication.  Hand  us 
the  alphabet  and  the  pencil,  and  I  shall 
see  if  it  is  the  spirit  I  have  hoped  for." 

S.P.I.— So  ran  the  first  letters. 

u  No  doubt  of  it !  It  is  he !  "  cried 
the  entranced  sceptic,  plying  his  pen- 
cil. "  How  clear  was  that  tap  !  Eh 
— what's  this — a  G?"  and  he  went 
on.  "S.  P.  I.  G.  O.  T.— Spigot? 
Dammee,  who's  Spigot?  I  never 
knew  anybody  of  that  name.  I 
thought  it  would  have  been  Spinosa !  " 
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"Don't  be  annoyed!"  said  Mrs 
Trapes,  soothingly.  u  The  spirits  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  playful  at  first, 
especially  when  there  is  not  a  settled 
faith.  I  have  seen  that  happen  fifty 
times.  Will  you  not  try  it  again? 
Perhaps  your  friend  will  announce 
himself  now." 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,  ma'am," 
said  Gibbetts,  sulkily.  "It  would 
take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  me  that 
Spinosa,  since  his  death,  has  become 
a  brewer.  I've  had  quite  enough  of 
it.  Anybody  else,  that  pleases,  may 
take  the  pencil." 

There  was  another  rap ;  this  time 
of  peculiar  tenderness.  Mary  Night- 
shade was  indicated  as  the  party  in- 
terested. 

She  took  the  pencil ;  and  the 
following  letters  appeared  —  C.  U. 
P.  I.  D. 

"By  Jove!  'Tis  Palmerston!"  cried 
Dunshunner. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Mrs  Trapes  ; 
"  Lord  Palmerston  is  still  alive.  It 
must  be  the  ancient  god  of  the  heathen 
mythology." 

"  Cupid  never  dies  ! "  said  Mrs 
Horsley  Hatchet,  with  a  meaning 
look  to  Dunshunner. 

"  How  should  he,"  replied  the  in- 
trepid Augustus,  "  when  we  are  privi- 
leged to  behold  such  splendid  incar- 
nations of  his  mother?  " 

Mrs  Horsley  Hatchet  affected  to 
blush. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,  at  all 
events,  about  the  name  of  the  spirit," 
said  Mrs  Trapes.  "  I,  as  the  medium, 
am  bound  to  consider  that ;  and  it  is 
for  Miss  Nightshade  to  put  her  own 
question.  But  it  must  be  done  through 
me.  May  I  assume  the  alphabet,  and 
ask  whom  it  is  that  Cupid  indicates 
as  the  true  physiological  partner  of 
Miss  Nightshade's  existence  ?  " 

"  I  beg  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
may  be  done! "  said  Mary  Nightshade, 
with  considerable  spirit.  "  I  desire 
that  no  such  liberty  may  be  taken 
with  my  name  under  my  mother's 
roof."  ' 

"  What ! "  said  Mrs  Trapes,  "  not 
even  though  Cupid  is  waiting  ?  See, 
now,  how  naturally  the  rap  comes 
when  the  pencil  touches  the  letter  S." 

"  This  is  beyond  endurance  ! "  in- 
terrupted Tiverton.  "  If  you  persist 
in  annoying  Miss  Nightshade  further, 
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I  shall  use  no  ceremony,  but  toss 
your  trumperv  alphabet  at  once  into 
the  fire  1" 

"  Not  while  I  stand  here  to  pre- 
vent it,"  said  Mr  Jonathan  J.  Trapes, 
whose  duty  it  was,  on  certain  occa- 
sions, to  act  as  bully.  "  Have  you 
no  respect,  young  man,  for  the  spi- 
rits ?  " 

"The  spirits  be 1  beg  pardon  ! " 

said  Tiverton.  "  If  there  are  any 
here,  I  daresay  my  worst  wish  would 
not  exceed  the  reality.  But  I  pray 
you  to  observe,  sir,  that  you  are  not 
now  in  Yankeeland,  where  you  can 
outrage  propriety  with  impunity." 

"  Hush,  Tiverton!"  interposed 
Dunshunner.  "  No  doubt,  Mr  Trapes 
is  quite  aware  that  he  is  not  now  in 
Saratoga,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  his  acquaintance — an  acquain- 
tance unfortunately  shortened  by  the 
unavoidable  circumstances  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  his  departure. 
There,  now — a  word  in  season  works 
wonders.  1  am  sure  that  neither  Mr 
nor  Mrs  Trapes  intended  to  give  the 
smallest  offence." 

"  Certainly  not ! "  said  the  female 
medium.  u  I  was  only  impelled  by 
the  spirits." 

"  Well,  I'm  darned  ! "  ejaculated  • 
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the  male  Trapes.  "  Glad  to  meet 
you  again,  sir." 

"  The  pleasure  is  mutual,"  replied 
Dunshunner.  "  But  really  we  must 
not  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  even- 
ing. I  fear  the  spirits  may  have  rea- 
son to  complain  of  something  like  dis- 
courtesy on  our  part.  Did  you  not 
say,  Mrs  Nightshade,  that  the  spirit 
of  Shelley  had  promised  to  attend  ?  " 

"  O  yes  I  He  gave  a  distinct  pro- 
mise to  that  effect  to  Mrs  Trapes." 

u  Really,  then,"  said  Dunshunner, 
u  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  in 
us  to  keep  him  waiting.  May  I  ask 
who  is  the  writing  medium  ?  " 

"  1  am,"  said  Mr  Jonathan  J. 
Trapes.  u  Shelley  is  an  awful  hand 
at  composing,  I  can  tell  you.  No  later 
than  Tuesday  last,  I  copied  off  nine 
hundred  lines  at  a  sitting.  Pie  jogs 
one's  elbow  like  a  locomotive." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  more 
merciful  to-night.  Is  the  spirit  of 
Shelley  in  the  room,  Mrs  Trapes? 
Yes  ?  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr  Trapes, 
please  have  the  kindness  to  act  as 
amanuensis." 

Thus  conjured,  Trapes  sate  down, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  produced 
the  following  effusion  : — 


"  Is  this  the  spirit  life  ?  I  guess  it  is 
Another  kind  of  life  from  that  I  knew  before. 
I  feel  a  lightness  underspread  my  senses  : 
My  being  is  of  odours  all  composed, 
Not  such  as  flowers  in  northern  climates  breathe, 
But  rich  Savannah  waftings  of  the  wild. 
One  flower  there  is  I  love  of  northern  clime — 
NIGHTSHADE  !  strong-minded  woman  !  keep  thine  own  ! 
Among  the  nothingness  of  reality, 
And  thorough  obscuration  of  all  fact, 
Be  thou  alive,  acute,  and  undismayed. 
Cherish  the  voice  that,  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Breathes  to  thee  notions  of  infinite  going  ! 
I  am  transcendant,  and  that  thou  shalt  be, 
When  from  thine  eyes  the  scales  of  existence  fall, 
And  death  from  life  shall  teach  thee  all  in  all ! " 


"  Most  beautiful  poetry ! "  remark- 
ed Mr  Batterson,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  opened  his  mouth.  The 
criticism  was  not  without  its  effect, 
as  some  stanzas  by  Mr  Batterson 
were  known  to  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News. 

"  What  do  you  think  ofthose  lines, 


Mr  Dunshunner?"  inquired  Mrs  Hor- 
sley  Hatchet. 

u  Simply  that  Shelley,  if  he  is  the 
author. of  them,  deserves  to  be  breech- 
ed in  any  living  academy.  But  really 
this  will  not  do  !  I  hope  I  may,  with 
your  permission,  Mrs  Nightshade, 
make  one  remark.  Notwithstanding 
the  eulogium  of  the  gentleman  oppo-  i 
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site,  and  without  preferring  the  small- 
est claim  to  the  character  of  a  critic, 
I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  lines  which  we  have 
just  heard  are  the  production  of  the 
spirit  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is 
any  manner  of  collusion.  The  ante- 
cedents of  Mr  Trapes  (with  which  I 
am  perfectly  familiar)  preclude  any 
idea  of  the  kind.  Still  I  am  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  lines  which  we 
have  just  heard  were  dictated,  not  by 
the  spirit  of  Shelley,  but  by  that  of 
some  nameless  poetaster,  who  having 
failed,  during  his  lifetime,  in  making 
a  reputation,  has,  in  the  spiritual 
state,  attempted  this  imposture,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to  his 
doggrel." 

"  It  ain't  difficult  to  call  anything 
doggrel,"  observed  Mr  Jonathan  J. 
Trapes  ;  **  but  the  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  spirit  of  Shelley  can  produce 
anything  better." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to 
try,"  said  Dunshunner.  "  There  can, 
of  course,  be  no  objection  to  such  an 
experiment." 

14  Yes  ;  but  where's  your  medium?  " 
said  Mr  Trapes.  "  I  guess  Shelley's 
not  likely  to  make  himself  a  fool 
through  me." 

u  Since  you  put  the  question,"  re- 
plied Dunshunner,  "  it  is  my  duty  to 
inform  you,  that  I  am  qualified  to  act 
as  a  medium,  not  only  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  but  up  to  the  seventh. 
You  have,  my  good  Mr  Trapes,  allow 
me  to  say,  something  yet  to  learn.  A 
graduate  of  Pultowa,  and  laureated 
adept  of  Cracow,  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  old  Chaldean  science." 

"  Hyar's  a  pretty  go  !  He  denies 
it  to  be  an  American  invention  !" 

u  Invention,Mr  Trapes,"  said  Dun- 
shunner, "  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  awkward  phrase.  But  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself;  and,  not  to  take 
any  advantage  of  you,  I  shall  adopt 
the  rapping  system,  and  inquire  if  the 
real  spirit  of  Shelley  is  in  the  room." 
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"  I'll  go  you  a  dollar  on  that ! " 
cried  Trapes. 

But  he  was  mistaken;  for  hardly 
had  the  words  issued  from  the  lips  of 
Dunshunner,  before  an  earnest  and 
repeated  tapping  sounded  through  the 
apartment. 

Both  the  Trapeses  looked  amazed, 
and,  in  fact,  very  uneasy. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  madam,"  said 
Dunshunner  to  Mrs  Trapes,  who  was 
gathering  up  her  feet  as  though  she 
had  trod  on  a  rattlesnake ;  "  these 
manifestations  are  entirely  disconnect- 
ed with  furniture.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  Shelley 
is  now  in  the  room.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire whether  he  is  ready  to  commu- 
nicate." 

As  Dunshunner  spoke  these  words, 
a  strain  of  unearthly  music  seemed  to 
permeate  the  apartment.  Mr  Batter- 
son  grew  very  white,  and  requested 
permission  to  retire.  As  he  was  of  no 
use  to  the  other  members  of  the  party, 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  sweet  will.  There  was  a 
general  and  profound  silence,  which 
lasted  until  the  music  died  away. 

"  And  now,"  said  Dunshunner,  "I 
may  as  well  dispose  of  a  mistake  into 
which  my  friend  Mr  Trapes  has  un- 
wittingly fallen.  His  doctrine  about 
the  media  is  essentially  erroneous. 
Any  one  may  become  a  medium  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  spirit; 
and  I  shall  put  that  matter  to  the 
test  by  requesting  the  late  Mr  Shelley 
to  indicate  his  own  amanuensis." 

The  question  was  put ;  and  Tiver- 
ton  was  selected  by  an  immense  mul- 
tiplicity of  raps.  He  took  his  place 
at  the  table,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  supernatural  agency,  began  to  write. 
Trapes,  although  a  hardened  exhibi- 
tor, showed  evident  signs  of  discom- 
posure ;  in  fact,  he  was  so  overcome 
that  he  had  to  supplicate  for  a  glass 
of  brandy  to  sustain  his  sinking  cour- 
age. In  an  incredibly  short  time, 
Tiverton  had  transcribed  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 


To  MA  BY. 

By  night,  when  spirits  wake, 
My  spirit  wanders  free  ; 

The  moonbeam  shines  upon  the  lake, 
It  lingers  in  the  tree  : 
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The  stars  above  are  bright  and  clear, 
Each  lustrous  as  an  angel's  tear, 
But  cold,  unless,  my  Mary  dear, 
They  gaze  on  thee — on  thee  ! 

I  cannot  tell  ray  love, 

For  spirits  may  not  speak; 
But  often,  in  the  moonlit  grove, 

My  breath  has  fann'd  thy  cheek. 
And  often  have  I  felt  thy  heart 
Throb  up  with  an  unconscious  start, 
As  though  thy  being  formed  a  part 

Of  mine,  so  worn  and  weak  ! 

The  rosebud  in  its  leaf, 

It  lies  so  warm  and  fair, 
As  if  decay  nor  withering  grief 

Could  ever  enter  there. 
Mary,  thou  art  that  bud  to  me, 
For  in  my  heart  I've  folded  thee, 
And  wintry  frosts  shall  never  see 
The  rose  that  is  my  care ! 
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'"Shelley  himself!"  cried  Mrs 
Horsley  Hatchet,  sobbingly. 

'•It  ain't  so  bad,"  said  Mr  Gib- 
betts,  who,  among  his  other  accom- 
plishments, was  a  member  of  an 
Amateur  Musical  Society.  "  I  dare- 
say, if  it  was  well  set,  Hobbs  could 
sing  it  with  some  effect.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
former  trash." 

"It  is  angelic!"  exclaimed  Mrs 
Nightshade.  "  Mary,  my  dear !  I 
wonder  very  much  whether  it  was 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  you  1" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  resolve 
that  question  by  a  simple* interroga- 
tory," said  Dunshunner.  "But  the 
fact  is,  that  we  owe  some  reciprocal 
degree  of  courtesy  to  the  spirits ;  and 
really,  after  the  exceedingly  kind  and 
flattering  attention  we  have  met  with 
this  evening,  it  would  be  extremely 
improper  to  detain  the  author  of  Ejrip- 
sychidion  any  longer.  With  your 
permission,  therefore,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  shall  express  to  him  our 
sincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken,  and  our  thanks 
for  the  high  gratification  which  he 
has  afforded  us." 

"  Now,  would  you  like  to  hear  a  few 
words  from  Jefferson  V"  said  Trapes. 
"  Or,  if  you  wish  it,  I  can  call  up  the 
ghost  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  a  jiffej^. 
Ben's  always  ready  —  Or,  mayhap, 
you'd  prefer  a  sentence  or  two  from 
Robespierre  ?  " 
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"  You  are  very  good,  Mr  Trapes," 
said  Mrs  Nightshade;  "  but,  after  what 
has  taken  place  to-night,  I  think  we 
may  close  the  seance.  There  are  re- 
freshments provided  below.  Will  you 
excuse  me  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
I  say  a  word  to  Mr  Dunshunner?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  Mrs  Nightshade," 
said  Mrs  Horsley  Hatchet  laughingly, 
"  you  are  very  exigeante.  I  looked 
upon  the  hero  of  the  evening  as  my 
beau ;  and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
hint  that  I  cannot  spare  him  long." 

"  Only  five  minutes,"  said  Mrs 
Nightshade.  "  Mr  Dunshunner," 
she  began,  after  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany had  left  the  room,  "What  is 
your  true  opinion  of  these  Trapeses? 
Do  tell  me,  I  implore  you !  " 

"  In  perfect  candour  then,  madam, 
they  are  impostors." 

"  Then  how  were  the  rappings  pro- 
duced ?  " 

"  By  mechanism  :  which  you  may 
easily  discover,  if,  by  the  aid  of  a 
carpenter,  you  examine  the  leg  and 
body  of  that  table." 

"  This  is  really  dreadful,  and  quite 
upsets  my  faith.  Mr  Dunshunner, 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  can  feel  for 
me;  For  the  last  three  months  these 
people  have  been  attempting  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  spirits  have  been 
recommending  a  union  between  my 
daughter  and  a  certain  individual  who 
shall  be  nameless." 

"  Why    nameless,   my   dear    ma- 
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dam  ?    You  allude,  I  presume,  to  Dr 
Squills." 

u  Mr  Dunshunner,  you  are  indeed 
a  conjuror ! " 

"  Not  I !  I  daresay  I  might  keep 
up  the  character  ;  but  the  confidence 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  show 
me,  Mrs  Nightshade,  renders  that 
impossible.  Like  Prospero,  I  now 
break  my  wand  and  bury  my  book." 
'•But  the  exhibition  of  to-night — 
"so  amazing — so  triumphant?" 

"  Was  really  nothing.  I  simply 
wished  to  show  how  easy  it  was  to 
deceive,  if  people  are  ready  to  be  de- 
ceived ;  and  it  was  no  great  exertion 
of  intellect  to  outwit  the  Trapeses." 

"But  the  magical  sphere  —  and 
Tulco?" 

"  That  was  an  optical  delusion, 
which  I  could  explain  in  two  minutes 
if  it  were  worth  the  while.  In  short, 
Mrs  Nightshade,  I  must  confess  my- 
self equally  an  impostor  with  those 
Americans;  but  my^motive  was  a  very 
different  one." 

"  I  am  absolutely  quite  bewildered  I 
What  could  your  motive  be  ?  " 

"Friendship  towards  a  most  de- 
serving and  exemplary  young  man, 
who  loves  your  daughter  dearly." 

"I  begin  to  see  light — you  mean 
Mr  Tiverton?" 

"  Precisely.   He  is  an  excellent  fel- 
low, and  worth  a  thousand  Squills'." 
"  Did    you  write  those  lines  for 
Shelley  ?  " 

"No — on  my  honour,  they  were 
Tiverton's  own." 

"  I  never  thought  he  could  have 
produced  anything  so  good !  But, 
since  we  have  arrived  at  this  length, 
we  can  have  no  half- confidences,  Mr 
Dunshunner.  I  am,  in  some  measure, 
engaged  to  forward  the  suit  of  Dr 
Squills  to  my  daughter.  He  would 
have  been  here  this  evening  but  for  a 
particular  engagement." 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  the  nature 
of  it?"  said  Dunshunner. 

u  Well — but  you  must  not  laugh 
at  me.  The  fact  is,  that  Dr  Squills  ex- 
cused himself  from  coming  here  this 
evening,  on  the  ground  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  magnetised  by  the  shade 
of  Morrison  the  Hygeist." 

"  A  very  sufficient  reason  !  Now, 
Mrs  Nightshade,  if  you  choose,  you 
may  set  this  matter  to  rest  at  once. 
My  carriage  is  at  the  door.  Go  with 
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me  to  the  apartments  of  Dr  Squills, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  he  is  under  magnetic 
influence." 

.  5Tou  are  a  strange  man,  Mr  Dun- 
shuuner,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
I  ought  to  trust  myself  with  you ; 
but  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  make 
the  trial.  But  won't  our  friends  be- 
low miss  us?" 

"It  is  a  mere  step,  madam ;  and 
the  occasion  justifies  a  slight  breach 
of  etiquette." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  lodging-house  of  Dr 
Squills.  A  strong  odour  of  tobacco 
filled  the  passage,  and  from  the  first 
floor  there  was  heard  a  chorus,  an- 
nouncing that  the  performers  did  not 
intend  to  visit  their  places  of  indivi- 
dual abode  until  the  morning. 

"  This  is  very  shocking ! "  said 
Mrs  Nightshade.  "  I  am  certain  we 
must  have  made  a  mistake." 

"None,  whatever,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Dunshunner ;  "  we  are,  in  fact, 
just  in  the  very  nick  of  time."  And 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

There  were  within  six  jolly  souls — 
at  least  six  souls  that  had  been  jolly, 
for  four  of  them  seemed  nearly^  coma- 
tose. The  chairman,  Squills,  was 
attempting  in  vain  to  light  his  pipe 
at  the  gas-jet ;  whilst  the  croupier, 
a  dingy-complexioned  and  remark- 
ably ugly  man,  was  engaged  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  damaged  cork- 
screw. 

"  Halloo,  old  fellows  !  How  are 
ye?"  cried  Squills,  glaring  vacantly 
at  the  entrants.  "  Come  in,  and  have 
a  noggin  1  Petticoats,  by  Jove  !  Lord 
help  me,  it's  mother  Nightshade!" 

"  Let  us  receive  her,"  said  the 
croupier,  "  in  a  manner  befitting  our 
Society.  She  is  not,  like  the  Somer- 
ville,  mistress  of  those  philosophic 
gifts  which  have  churned  the  stars 
into  that  milky  way,  whereof  the  con- 
stellations are  the  cream.  She  has 
not,  like  the  Martineau,  descended  in 
the  diving-bell  of  political  economy, 
to  detach  the  zoophytes  of  truth  from 
the  naked  crag  of  their  existence. 
She  has  not,  like  Boadicea,  Deborah, 

and  other  prophetesses " 

"  Silence,  fellow  ! "  said  the  strong- 
minded  woman;  "  and  you,  Dr  Squills, 
explain,  if  you  can,  the  meaning  of 
this  disgusting  orgy.  Is  this  your 
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pretended  appointment  with  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  Morrison  ?  " 

"  There  she  goes,  like  a  ship  on  fire, 
discharging  redhot  guns ! "  muttered 
the  croupier. 

"  It  is  rather  a  funny  circumstance ! " 
replied  Squills,  attempting  to  look  fa- 
cetious. "  The  fact  is,  that  the  late 
Morrison,  for  whom  I  had  a  profound 
respect,  was  otherwise  engaged ;  and 
one  or  two  friends  dropped  in  acci- 
dentally for  a  little  literary  conversa- 
tion—How's  Mary?" 

"  Sir,  you  have  seen  the  last  of 
her.  My  eyes  are  now  fully  opened 
to  your  true  character;  and  I  leave 
you  with  that  contempt  which  you 
deserve." 

"  Madam !"  said  the  croupier,  mak- 
ing an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise. 
"  It  is  evident  to  me  that  you  have 
not,  like  Tisiphone  or  Hecate " 

"  $tand  out  of  my  way,  man  !  arid 
do  not  touch  me  at  your  peril!"  said 
the  irate  Mrs  Nightshade,  forcing  her 
way  to  the  landing-place.  The  four 
jolly  souls  that  were  comatose  merely 
gave  a  faint  hurrah. 

During  their  transit  to  the  lady's 
house,  Dunshunner  preserved  un- 
broken, silence.  Mrs  Nightshade  was 
too  angry  to  be  hysterical.  But  no 
sooner  had  she  reached  home,  than 
she  said — 
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"  Mr  Dunshunner,  you  will  confer 
a  particular  favour  on  me,  if  you  will 
desire  my  daughter  and  Mr  Tiverton 
to  speak  with  me  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of 
again  meeting  those  American  people." 

Augustus  readily  obeyed ;  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  afterwards  the  trio 
were  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Mary,  my  child !"  said  the  strong- 
minded  woman,  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  natural  feeling,  "I  fear  I 
have  used  you  ill,  and  made  you  un- 
happy. Forgive  me — I  have  been 
foolish ;  but  I  hope  the  lesson  of  to- 
night will  make  me  wiser  for  the 
future.  Mr  Tiverton — have  you  any- 
thing to  say  ?  " 

"  Much,  dearest  Mrs  Nightshade ! 
your  daughter " 

"  Will  probably  have  no  objection 
to  unite  her  destiny  with  yours !  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  you  have  my 
blessing,  provided  you  have  her  con- 
sent." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Dun- 
shunner, "  that,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
vious explanation,  the  spirit  of  Shelley 
did  good  service  to-night  in  rapping 
the  question." 

"  And  silence,  I  trust  I  may  be- 
lieve, gives  consent?"  added  Tiverton, 
taking  Mary  Nightshade's  unresisting 
hand. 
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REAL  AND   IDEAL  BEAUTY. 


THE  works  whose  titles  we  have 
annexed  to  this  article,  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  or  two 
upon  Beauty, — a  very  agreeable  and 
not  unprofitable  subject  at  any  time, 
but  which  possesses  peculiar  piquancy 
at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  per- 
plexing hypotheses  with  which  it  is 
hedged  in.  Of  the  many  authorities 
on  this  much-mooted  question,  we 
have  selected  but  three ;  and  these 
differ  so  widely  in  their  views  as  to 
envelop  their  theme  in  a  veil  of  doubt 
and  darkness,  in  which  even  the  most 
humble  worshipper  of  the  Beautiful 
would  not  be  content  to  leave  it. 
Lord  Jeffrey's  theory  is  the  reigning 
favourite ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it 
is  satisfactory,  either  in  itself  or  in  its 
fruits.  The  seductive  cry  of  u  No 
chains  for  Genius,"  "No  rules  for  the 
Beautiful,"  is  manifestly  carrying  the 
majority  of  men  too  far  ;  and  already 
those  " still  small  voices"  are  being 
raised  up  against  it  which  are  so  often 
precursive  of  a  change  of  public 
opinion. 

The  question  which  we  propose  to 
consider,  is  one  which  mankind  will 
never  let  alone  until  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  For  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  alike  of  physics  and  of 
psychology  ;  and  it  lies  so  directly  in 
the  path  of  inquiry  upon  which  modern 
science  has  entered,  that  in  now  at- 
tempting to  clear  it  of  a  portion  of  its 
obscurity,  we  feel  that  we  are  but 
acting  as  pioneers  to  more  extensive 
inquiries  which  will  speedily  be  enter- 
ed upon.  The  question  cannot  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  its  present  state. 
Even  in  the  most  utilitarian  point  of 
view,  we  are  called  upon  to  challenge 
and  rectify  the  false  theorising  of  the 
day.  The  creed  that  Beauty  is  a  mere 
phantasm  or  fiction  of  each  one's  mind, 
is  fit  to  throw  the  whole  world  of 


Art  into  chaos ;  and  never  were  the 
mischievous  results  of  this  aasthetical 
heresy  more  conspicuous  amongst  us 
than  at  the  present  hour.  Our  artists 
discover  no  maxims  or  principles  of 
art,  because  they  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  principles  exist ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  they  have  become  blind 
to  the  admirable  principles  of  com- 
position embodied  in  the  works  of  the 
old  masters, — so  that  in  painting,  it  is 
now  difficult  to  say  whether  the  con- 
fusion in  the  design  or  the  crudeness 
in  the  colouring  is  the  most  to  be 
deplored.  The  chief  blame,  however, 
rests  with  the  theorists,  who  have 
sapped  the  foundations  of  good  taste 
in  the  public,  and  left  the  artists  too 
dangerously  to  the  freedom  of  their 
own  wills.  For  what  does  the  theory 
that  Beauty  is  a  fiction  lead  to,  if  not 
to  a  disregard  of  the  masterpieces 
alike  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
to  an  untrained  and  hap-hazard  de- 
velopment of  the  idosyncrasies  of  in- 
dividual artists?  If  there  be  no  real 
standard,  each  artist's  way  of  working 
must  be  alike  good.  By  this  creed  there 
may,  indeed,  be  transition,  but  there 
can  be  no  improvement.  There  is  no- 
thing, in  fact,  to  learn !  All  its  higher 
qualities  are  denied  to  Art,  and  novelty 
is  the  crude  residuum  which  we  alone 
find  left  in  the  alembic  of  the  Beauti- 
ful. In  fact,  if  this  creed  be  true, 
why  should  any  one  study  the  works, 
and  mode  of  composition,  of  the  great 
masters,  whether  in  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, architecture,  or  poetry,  when,  all 
methods  of  composition  being  alike 
meritorious,  the  only  thing  he  needs 
to  study  is  just  what  cannot  possibly 
be  found  in  these  old  artists — namely, 
novelty  ? 

And  this  is  precisely  what  some 
artists  among  us  are  doing  at  the 
present  hour.  For  instance,  what  is 
that  individuality  of  style,  which  is 
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leading  astray  not  a  few  of  our  musical 
composers,  if  not  a  practical  exempli- 
fication of  this  too  exclusive  worship 
of  novelty  ?  Look  at  those  composers 
amongst  us,  many  of  them  men  of 
great  ability,  who  aim  at  originality 
rather  than  beauty  —  "  who  vainly 
hope,"  as  a  musical  critic  observes, 
"  by  eccentricity  and  a  studied  avoid- 
ance of  customary  forms,  whether  of 
rhythm,  harmony,  or  general  con- 
struction, to  impart  to  their  works  that 
special  and  individual  stamp  which 
they  erroneously  suppose  to  be  the 
only  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
genius."  What  are  such  artists  doing, 
if  not  acting  in  direct  conformity  to 
the  aesthetic  theories  of  the  day,  which 
dogmatically  assert  that  art  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  principles,  and  which 
consequently  divert  the  artist  from  the 
study  of  the  classic  masters,  in  order 
to  consult  his  own  idiosyncrasies? 
Individualities  of  style,  under  such  a 
system,  necessarily  become  alone 
sought  for, — as  if  these  were  not  as 
often  vicious  as  otherwise ;  and  Art 
is  being  driven  away  from  the  catholic 
ideas  and  emotions  of  our  nature  to 
take  refuge  in  its  exceptional  varieties. 
That  "  error  is  manifold,  but  Truth 
one,"  is  no  axiom  with  the  artistic 
Nullifidians  of  the  present  day  ;  and 
nothing  seems  to  give  them  so  much 
satisfaction  as  eccentricities  which  no 
one  before  them  has  had  the  dubious 
taste  to  indulge  in.  Therefore,  even 
if  we  had  nothing  higher  in  view,  it 
would  be  of  great  moment  to  show  that 
this  Nullifidian  school  of  art  is  based 
on  a  fallacy, — that  the  theory  upon 
which  it  rests  is  an  imperfect  theory, — 
and  that  Beauty  is  not  the  mere  law- 
less will-o'-wisp  which  they  take  it  for. 

But  we  have  much  more  than  this 
to  do.  Our  inquiry  affects  Religion 
as  well  as  Art ;  and  even  in  physical 
science  we  may  have  some  curious 
phenomena  to  bring  to  light.  Ideal 
Beauty  itself  is  a  fascinating  field,  in 
which  we  might  too  long  expatiate; 
and  after  that,  we  have  to  glance  at 
the  present  faulty  state  of,  and  the  only 
true  way  of  improving,  our  Schools  of 
Design.  We  must  proceed  at  once, 
therefore,  to  our  task,  and  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible  in  our  treatment  of  it. 

The  question,  What  is  Beauty  ? 
rises  on  the  very  threshold  of  all 
aesthetics.  There  can  be  no  science 
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where  there  is  no  certainty;  and  if 
Beauty  have  not  some  stable  and  in- 
dependent existence — if  it  be  the  mere 
offspring  of  Association,  not  a  native 
but  an  acquired  idea — then  any  at- 
tempt to  investigate  aesthetics  must 
be  labour  lost,  and  any  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules  an  absurdity.  Grap- 
pling with  this  question,  then,  we 
would  start  with  the  proposition, 
that,  if  we  analyse  our  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  it  will  be  found  to  be  but 
another  name  for  Perfection.  This, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  the  only  true 
fundamental  view  of  the  matter  ;  and 
it  attests  its  genuineness  by  solving 
with  a  touch  the  many  difficulties 
which  by  the  ordinary  theory  are  in- 
superable. Without  it,  how  are  we 
to  solve  the  mystery  arising  from  the 
widely  different  forms  and  aspects  in 
which  Beauty  presents  itself?  Is  not 
a  rose  or  a  lily  beautiful— or  a  land- 
scape ?  Is  there  not  beauty  in  a 
statue,  a  picture,  a  melody  ?  Is  there 
not  a  Moral  Beauty  and  an  Intellec- 
tual ?  In  fine,  is  there  not  an  emo- 
tional beauty,  —  or  that  beauty  of 
Association  by  which  the  mind  is 
affected  when  gazing  on  scenery  sug- 
gestive of  picturesque  emotion — on 
ruins,  for  instance — on  spots  memor- 
able for  thrilling  events— in  fine,  on 
all  things  suggestive  of  high  or  pleas- 
ing thought?  Unquestionably  these 
are  all  forms  of  the  Beautiful.  Viewed 
in  themselves,  indeed, — and  appeal- 
ing, as  they  do,  to  different  organs  or 
faculties  of  our  nature — we  see  no  re- 
semblance between  a  fine  statue  and 
a  poem,  between  an  old  ruin  and  a 
pleasingpatchwork  of  colours,  between 
a  charming  melody  and  an  elegant 
edifice ;  but  when  viewed  in  their  ulti- 
mate effects  upon  the  mind,  their 
mutual  relationship  becomes  immedi- 
ately apparent :  and  we  recognise  the 
truth  that,  however  widely  differing 
in  character  or  appearance,  all  beauti- 
ful objects  owe  their  power  of  pleasing 
to  one  and  the  same  cause — namely, 
their  approach  to  an  innate  standard 
of  excellence  existing  in  the  human 
soul  In  other  words,  they  delight  us 
just  in  proportion  as  they  approach 
Perfection — a  perfection,  indeed, finite 
and  comparative  only,  as  all  things 
here  are,  but  ever  striving  after  that 
absolute  perfection,  which  seems  to 
flit  at  times,  and  for  a  brief  moment, 
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before  the  eye  of  the  inspired  artist, 
but  which  he  is  never  able  long  to 
retain  in  his  imagination  or  wholly 
embody  in  his  works. 

Proceeding  to  classify  the  Beautiful, 
we  would  lay  down  as  our  next  pro- 
position, that  Beauty — which  is  just 
Perfection  in  everything,  whether  in 
Truth,  Virtue,  or  Art — must  be  a^ 
diverse  in  its  forms  as  the  several  facul- 
ties and  organs  by  which  the  soul  comes 
in  contact  with  external  nature.  With- 
out attending  to  this  fact,  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  frame  a  theory  which 
shall  embrace  the  whole  truth,  but  must 
lapse  into  some  of  those  one-sided 
fragmentary  views  of  Beauty  which 
have  hitherto  prevailed.  Secondly, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  various 
forms  of  the  Beautiful  are  naturally 
divisible  into  two  great  classes,  which 
may  be  termed  the  Intellectual  and  the 
Material, — the  former  possessing  no 
bodily  shape  (poetry,  for  instance), 
and  appealing  directly  to  the  faculties 
of  the  soul ;  the  latter  exhibiting 
form,  sound,  or  colour,  and  acting 
primarily  upon  the  organs  of  the  body. 
We  beg  attention  to  these  two  simple 
axioms,  because  they  furnish  a  clue 
which,  we  expect,  will  lead  us  unper- 
plexed  through  the  labyrinth  within 
which  Beauty  has  ensconced  herself, 
and  in  which,  without  them,  we  could 
not  fail  to  lose  our  way. 

Now,  bearing  these  truths  in  mind, 
let  us  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  prevalent,  but  most  fallacious 
ASSOCIATION  THEORY.  All  standard 
writers  on  Beauty  in  this  country 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  Beauty  is 
dependent  on  no  fixed  principles, 
and  is  the  result  of  mere  habit  and 
association.  But  it  appears  strange 
to  us,  and  it  ought  to  appear  strange 
to  every  thinking  man,  that  even  a 
temporary  ascendancy  should  have 
been  attained  by  doctrines  so  palpa- 
bly contradicted  by  the  voice  of  con- 
sciousness, as  well  as  by  a  hundred 
facts  of  everyday  occurrence.  How 
comes  it,  for  instance,  that  a  true 
circle  is  allowed  universally — semper, 
ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,  to  be  more 
pleasing  than  one  with  an  undulating 
or  otherwise  irregular  circumference  ? 
Because,  it  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
the  one  is  perfect,  and  the  other  not. 
Granted  ; — but  how  came  this  Idea  of 
perfection  into  all  men's  minds  alike, 


if  not  as  a  consequence  of  some  stand- 
ard of  excellence  universally  existing 
in  the  human  mind?  Or,  to  take 
figures  each  entire,  though  differing 
in  kind — how  comes  it  that  a  hexa- 
gon is  universally  allowed  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  an  irregular 
polygon,  unless  there  be  something  in 
the  proportions  of  the  one  figure  that 
harmonises  better  than  the  other  with 
certain  principles  of  our  nature  ?  Why, 
also,  are  some  colours  more  pleasing 
than  others  ?  Place  several  spots  of 
colour  (say  different  coloured  wafers) 
before  any  number  of  persons,  and 
the  result  will  be  that  some  of  these 
spots  will  be  unanimously  fixed  on 
as  more  agreeable  than  certain  others. 
As  a  mere  question  of  colour,  for  in- 
stance, who  ever  preferred  brown  to 
pink?  Or  is  any  one  so  enamoured 
of  the  theory  of  Association  and 
aesthetic  Indifferentisra,  as  to  main- 
tain that  bulls  are  trained  "  from  sire 
to  son"  in  an  hereditary  hatred  of 
red,  because  that  colour  affects  them 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  others  ? 
In  fine,  show  to  a  child  a  dandelion 
and  a  rose,  and  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  these  flowers  he  will 
prefer?  We  have  heard  of  a  child  at 
a  Sabbath  School  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  touchingly  answering  to  a  re- 
mark of  his  teacher's,  that  he  must 
have  seen  flowers,  "  Yes,  but  never 
growing."  And  in  the  vast  centres  of 
our  manufacturing  industry,  where, 
amid  acres  of  brick  canopied  with 
perennial  smoke,  children  are  sold 
prematurely  into  bondage,  and  sel- 
dom stray  above  a  few  yards  from 
their  mill,  it  were  no  impossible  thing 
to  stumble  upon  boy  or  girl  who  has 
never  seen  flowers  at  all.  Yet  even 
to  such  an  one,  present  your  floral 
pair,  and  see  if  nature,  in  that  least 
tutored  breast,  is  not  wise  enough  to 
discern  between  the  goodly  and  the 
mean — to  beg  for  the  rose,  yet  look 
uncovetingly  on  the  dandelion. 

In  the  preceding  instances,  it  will 
be  observed,  habit  or  association  in 
nowise  affects  the  judgment  arrived 
at.  We  have  taken  Form  and  Colour 
in  their  most  abstract  manifestations 
— dissociated  from  any  adjuncts  or 
relations  which  might  suggest  other 
ideas  (such  as  Fitness)  than  those 
peculiar  to  Form  or  Colour  itself; 
and  accordingly  the  judgment  arrived 
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at  must  be  an  instinctive  one, — a  natu- 
ral emotion,  not  explainable  on  the 
ground  of  accessory  or  accidental  in- 
fluences. But  if  these  instances  be 
deemed  insufficient,  let  us  refer  the 
sceptic  to  the  more  remarkable,  or  at 
least  better  understood,  phenomena 
of  Sound, — and  ask  him  if  he  believes 
that  any  association  of  ideas  will  make 
a  marked  discord  more  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  a  fine  harmony;  or  that  the 
harsh,  ear-splitting  sounds  produced 
by  a  beginner  on  the  cornet-a-piston, 
will  in  any  case  be  preferred  to  the 
same  notes  when  played,  on  the  same 
instrument,  by  a  connoisseur  in  the 
art? 

It  would  signify  nothing  to  say, 
in  answer  to  these  facts,  that  excep- 
tions exist  to  the  rule, — that  some 
one  is  to  be  found  who  prefers  an  ill- 
drawn  circle  to  a  perfect  one, — some 
eccentric  ear  that  is  better  pleased 
with  the  u  Devil's  March  "*  than 
with  the  glowing  harmony  of  "  Per- 
fida  Chlore;"  or,  finally,  some  bull 
that  seems  indifferent  to  the  irritating 
influence  of  red.  We  know,  as  a 
physiological  marvel,  that  some  eyes 
act  abnormally  in  their  judgment  of 
colours,  mistaking  one  hue  of  the 
spectrum  for  another;  that  to  some 
rare  individuals  colour  exists  not  at 
all,  and  red  appears  as  grey;  but  it 
will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  seven 
colours  hold  definite  places  in  the 
spectrum,  and  that  grey  is  grey  for 
all  that.f  Neither  is  it  to  the  pur- 
pose to  say  that  some  minds  prefer 
the  proportions  of  the  Apollo,  some 
those  of  the  Venus,  some  Gothic 
architecture,  others  Grecian ;  that 
some  like  major  airs  in  music,  others 
minor;  that  some  like  one  coloured 


harmony,  some  another.  For  of  these 
things,  each  may  be  perfect  in  itself, 
and  the  difference  consequently  is  not 
between  good  and  bad,  but  between 
diverse  styles  of  excellence.  For  in- 
stance, a  variety  of  coloured  harmo- 
nies may  be  constructed,  all  equally 
correct,  yet  one  eye  may  prefer  one, 
and  another  another,  according  as  the 
colouring  is  bright  or  subdued, — 
according  as  the  harmony  is  composed 
of  the  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary 
colours, — or  as  blue,  red,  green,  &c., 
forms  the  predominant  and  funda- 
mental hue.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  in  reference  to  any  differences 
of  opinion  regarding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Venus, 
Hercules,  &c. ;  for  before  we  are  done, 
we  expect  to  be  able  to  show  that 
each  of  these  statues  is  based  on  a 
scale  of  proportions  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  that  each  is  perfect  of  its  kind. 

To  illustrate  this  point  better,  let 
us  transfer  the  case  to  Moral  and  In- 
tellectual beauty,  and  all  risk  of  mis- 
apprehension vanishes.  We  all  know 
that  some  men  prefer  one  style  of 
poetry,  some  another;  that  many  ad- 
mire one  kind  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, many  another;  and  yet  that 
each  of  these  may  be  equally  excel- 
lent of  its  kind.  So,  also,  with  re- 
spect to  moral  excellence,  some  pre- 
fer a  Wallace  dying  for  his  country, 
some  a  Wishart  for  his  religion,  some 
the  heroism  of  a  Howard,  others  of  a 
Galileo,  others  of  a  Francis  Xavier ; 
these  differences  of  admiration  being 
dependent  on  whether  reason  or  ima- 
gination, patriotism,  science,  or  reli- 
gion, predominates  in  the  character  of 
the  judges.  Yet  no  one  thinks  of 
denying  the  essential  excellence  of 


*  We  do  not  recollect  whether  this  is  the  correct  title  of  the  piece.  It  is  an  old 
German  air,  intentionally  full  of  discords,  and  has  not  inappropriately  been  nick- 
named after  the  great  Discord  of  the  Universe. 

f  This  fact  has  long  been  known  to  those  curious  in  such  matters,  and  we  know  a 
case  in  which  an  elderly  gentleman  went  to  church  one  Sunday,  in  a  pair  of  scarlet 
stockings,  a  la  Cardinal  Wiseman,  thinking  them  good  grey!  Recently,  however, 
this  species  of  defective  vision — known  as  colour-blindness  or  Daltonism — was 
brought  in  a  scientific  form  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  Edinburgh,  by  Dr 
George  Wilson,  who  showed  it  to  be  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence.  Prevost  has  esti- 
mated the  proportion  as  one  in  twenty,  but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  high.  Dr 
Wilson  stated  that  Professor  Kelland,  of  the  Edinburgh  University,  had  found  three 
cases  in  a  class  of  150  ;  and  that  he  himself  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  become 
acquainted  with  about  twenty  cases  of  various  degrees  of  severity.  In  some  cases, 
he  stated,  there  is  inability  to  distinguish  between  blue  and  green,  in  others  between 
red  and  green,  in  others  between  pink  and  pale  blue,  and,  in  all,  there  is  imperfect 
power  of  recognising  any  colour  whatever. 
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each  and  all  of  these  things.  Moral 
and  Intellectual  beauty  is  displayed  in 
them  all,  though  one  man  may  be  sus- 
ceptible to  one  kind  of  emotion  more 
than  to  another.  No  doubt,  even 
styles  of  beauty  may  be  compared, 
and  actual  differences  of  merit  may 
exist  between  them, — as,  for  instance, 
between  Gothic  or  Grecian  architec- 
ture (a  question  which  Mr  liuskin 
makes  no  difficulty  about  solving) ; 
but  in  such  cases  judgment  becomes 
more  difficult,  is  more  easily  warped 
by  accidental  associations,  and  higher 
aesthetic  powers  are  requisite  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  A  similar  vacillation  of 
the  judgment  is  observable  in  every 
branch  of  ethical  or  sesthetical  sci- 
ence, whenever  the  objects  compared 
approach  each  other  in  character  or 
excellence,  or  depend  for  correct 
appreciation  upon  qualities  but  rarely 
possessed  or  acquired.  And  it  ought 
ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  prove 
a  principle  correct,  that  every  minute 
deviation  from  it  should  be  instinc- 
tively apparent. 

To  fairly  try  whether  or  not  Beauty 
is  the  mere  offspring  of  Association, 
the  experiments  should  be  made,  not 
between  different  styles  of  beauty, 
but  between  examples  of  positive 
Beauty  and  positive  Ugliness,  be- 
tween Concord  and  Discord;  —  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  truth  comes 
out  at  once.  Let  any  one  listen  to  a 
false  chord  struck  on  the  pianoforte, 
or  intensified  by  an  orchestra,  and 
say  whether  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
prefer  it  to  the  sweet  music  of  the 
harmonic  chords.  Or  try  the  experi- 
ment with  Form  and  Colour.  Take 
two  sets  of  figures,  composed  of  tri- 
angles, rectangles,  circles,  ovals,  rhom- 
boids, &c.,  and  let  the  corresponding 
figures  in  each  set  be  similarly  colour- 
ed ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  of  the 
many  different  ways  in  which  the  co- 
loured figures  of  each  set  may  be 
arranged,  some  will  be  unequivocally 
pleasing,  and  some  will  be  the  reverse. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  influence  of 
habit  and  association  has  no  place, 
and  every  essential  inequality  has 
been  eliminated.  The  figures  and 
colours,  in  fact,  of  each  set  are  iden- 
tical; and  if  one  arrangement  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  other,  the  conclu- 


sion is  irresistible,  that  there  is  some 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature  which 
is  harmonised  with  in  the  one  case, 
and  offended  in  the  other. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  because  we  thus  possess  the 
capacity  of  certain  aesthetic  emotions, 
we  are  therefore  to  be  exempt  from 
every  other  principle  of  our  nature, 
and  that  our  ideas  of  beauty  are  to  be 
totally  uninfluenced  by  our  passions 
and  habits  of  thought.  This — with 
all  deference  to  the  supporters  of  the 
association  theory — would  be  to  ex- 
pect impossibilities.  No  single  qua- 
lity of  the  human  mind  can  possibly 
act,  for  any  length  of  time,  indepen- 
dently of  the  others  ;  and  it  would 
be  as  uncalled-for  as  erroneous 
to  claim  for  the  ^Esthetic  faculty  a 
freedom  from  rival  influences  which 
no  part  of  our  mental  constitution  is 
either  designed  or  permitted  to  possess. 
The  operation  of  these  disturbing  in- 
fluences becomes  especially  marked 
when  we  descend  from  the  region  of 
Fine  Art,  where  Beauty  reigns  su- 
preme, into  a  field  where  the  element 
of  Beauty  becomes  more  and  more 
subsidiary  to  that  of  Fitness,  until  the 
^Esthetic  principle  is  lost  in  the  Utili- 
tarian. So,  also,  in  the  domain  of 
Fashion, — where  love  of  novelty,  and 
the  example  of  others,  exert  an  equal 
influence  with  the  dictates  of  beauty. 
In  those  mixed  fields,  where  Novelty, 
Example,  Fitness,  Usefulness,  &c.  co- 
exist with,  and  may  each  in  turn 
tyrannise  over  Beauty,  a  difference  of 
tastes  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  ;  and  therefore  the  mixed  and 
fluctuating  phenomena  of  Fitness  or 
Fashion  can  never  yield  correct  indi- 
cations of  what  is  really  beautiful.  In 
Music,  again,  of  two  melodies  not  very 
diverse  in  merit,  the  worse  may  be 
preferred  even  by  a  tolerable  critic,  in 
consequence  of  the  pleasing  memories 
with  which  in  his  mind  it  may  be  as- 
sociated, or  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty 
lips  by  which  ifc  may  be  snng.  Nay, 
we  may  go  further  than  this,  and  al- 
low that,  at  times,  the  emotion  of  the 
beautiful  is  excited  within  us  by  ob- 
jects which  have  no  real  claims  upon 
our  sesthetical  admiration  ;— just  as 
the  lover  frequently  ascribes  to  the 
object  of  his  adoration  charms  and 
graces  which  are  invisible  to  every 
eye  but  his  own.  "  The  loved,"  says 
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a  true  proverb,  "  arg  always  lovely." 
In  fact,  provided  one  be  in  a  state  of 
enjoyment,  however  produced,  he  is 
inclined  to  regard  as  beautiful  any 
objects  of  taste  that  may  be  presented 
to  him.  This  aesthetical  phenomenon, 
it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  curious 
confirmation  of  our  proposition  that 
Beauty  is  but  another  name  for  Per- 
fection. For,  just  as  it  is  the  province 
of  perfect  objects  to  excite  the  emo- 
tion of  the  beautiful  in  the  soul,  so, 
inverting  the  process,  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  a  perfect  (or,  in  other  words, 
delightful)  *  emotion,  when  existing 
in  the  soul,  to  invest  with  the  attri- 
butes of  beauty  the  external  objects 
•which  meet  its  gaze.  All  our  other 
emotions  follow  the  same  course ;  and 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  a 
very  comprehensive  psychological  law, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  mind,  when  in 
a  state  of  emotion,  always  tends  to 
impute  its  own  feelings  to  the  external 
objects  which  surround  it.  Thus  we 
by  no  means  deny  the  great  power  of 
what  may,  more  comprehensively  than 
correctly,  be  called  Association, — on 
the  contrary,  we  most  unequivocally 
acknowledge  it ; — but  because  its  in- 
fluence at  times  overpowers  our  in- 
stinct of  the  beautiful, — or,  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  makes  us 
see  beauty  where  beauty  there  is  none, 
— that  is  not  to  say  that  the  a3Sthetic 
instinct  does  not  exist,  or  that  it  does 
not  unequivocally  manifest  itself  in 
other  cases.  To  do  so  were  as  absurd 
as  to  assert  that  Conscience  itself  does 
not  exist,  because  its  voice  is  unheard 
amid  the  storm  of  passion  ;  or  that 
murder  is  no  crime,  because  there  are 
tribes  of  men  to  be  found  "  with  whom 
revenge  is  virtue." 

In  truth  there  is  a  perfect  analogy, 
we  may  say  identity,  between  the 
theories  of  Beauty  and  of  Virtue;  and 
there  have  been  quite  as  many  oppo- 
nents of  the  reality  of  an  original  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Both  principles  are  manifestations  of 
the  Soul's  longing  after  Perfection,  and 
both  are  subject,  like  all  our  faculties, 
to  the  modifying  effect  of  other  influ- 
ences. Both,  nevertheless,  lie  deep  at 
the  root  of  our  nature,  and  in  favour- 


able circumstances  pronounce  with 
unerring  certainty  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  objects  which  excite  them. 
Both  need  education  to  develop  and 
improve  them,  and  internal  calm  to 
let  them  guide  us  aright.  They  may 
disappear  from  sight  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  some  strong  emotion,  yet 
they  lie  within,  ready  to  show  them- 
selves as  soon  as  prejudice  is  removed 
or  passion  abated.  "Virtue,"  says 
Dr  Brown,  "  is  like  the  image  of  the 
sky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which 
vanishes,  indeed,  while  the  waters  are 
ruffled,  but  which  reappears  more  and 
more  distinctly  as  every  little  wave 
falls  gradually  to  rest, — till  the  re- 
turning calm  shows  again,  in  all  its 
purity,  the  image  of  that  heaven  which 
has  never  ceased  to  shine  upon  it." 

The  same  fine  simile  illustrates  the 
operation  of  Material  Beauty  as  well 
as  Moral  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ethics,  an 
action  is  nothing  of  itself,  independent 
of  its  motive, — in  the  case  of  aesthetics, 
a  form,  sound,  or  colour  is  less  liable 
to  such  fluctuation.  For  this  latter 
class  of  objects,  besides  their  operation 
upon  the  soul,  act  upon  certain  bodily 
organs,  whose  sensations  can  never  be 
altered,  though  they  maybe  disguised 
or  overpowered  by  the  operation  of 
other  influences.  Thus  physical  beauty 
is  a  sensation  experienced  by  both 
parts  of  our  nature — both  spiritual- 
ly and  corporeally, — whereas  moral 
beauty  operates  upon  the  soul  alone. 
Hence,  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  fewer  mistakes  about  physi- 
cal beauty  than  about  moral.  The 
fact  is  not  so,  however ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  is  to  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  First,  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  God  has  made  those  facul- 
ties to  be  strongest  and  most  readily 
developed  in  us  which  are  the  most 
essential  to  our  wellbeing ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  a  knowledge  of  the  Good 
is  more  useful  and  necessary  to  us  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  Beautiful,  so  the 
moral  instinct  of  our  soul  is  more  uni- 
form in  its  action  than  the  aesthetic. 
Another  and  most  important  reason 
why  our  aesthetic  emotions  should  be 
more  vacillating  than  our  moral  is, 


*  As  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  the  Ever-blessed  One,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  every  perfect  emotion  of  the  human  heart,  and  just  in  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proaches to  perfection,  is  of  a  delightful  character. 
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that  we  are  carefully  educated  in  the 
one  faculty,  and  left  wholly  untaught 
in  the  other.  The  elements  and  pre- 
cepts of  moral  truth  are  taught  to  us 
at  our  mother's  knee,  and  from  our 
childhood  upwards,  "  line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept," — while, 
all  our  life  through,  every  seventh  day 
is  wisely  set  apart  for  peculiarly  re- 
freshing us  in  the  knowledge  of  its 
nature  and  requirements.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  to  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand are  the  principles  of  aesthetic 
truth  even  attempted  to  be  taught. 
In  fact,  we  have  not  yet  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  those  prin- 
ciples are !  But  educate  the  aesthetic 
faculty,  and  the  result  is  really  re- 
markable,— for  you  will  see  the  trained 
artist  start  in  horror  at  a  single  false 
note,  and  exhibit  more  unconcealable 
pain  at  an  inharmonious  sound  than 
at  a  moral  blemish.  He  may  not  be 
very  sure  that  a  duel  is  sinful,  but  he 
will  have  no  dubiety  as  to  the  hateful- 
ness  of  a  false  chord.  The  miseries 
of  this  class  of  men,  in  fact,  when  in 
unfortunate  proximity  to  a  hurdy- 
gurdy,  or  even  when  within  earshot 
of  a  very  tolerable  street-organ,  are 
so  excessive  as  to  appear  ludicrous  to 
the  generality  of  people.  For  our- 
selves, although  this  excessive  anti- 
pathy to  street- music  seems  to  us  to 
proceed  on  a  very  unphilosophical 
principle — namely,  rejecting  a  source 
of  enjoyment  merely  because  it  is  not 
so  perfect  as  we  could  wish  it — yet 
we  shall  not  be  so  ungrateful  to  the 
"Fine  Ears  "  of  the  profession  as  here 
to  argue  the  question  ;  seeing  that, 
without  this  auricular  over-delicacy 
on  their  part,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  this  paragraph  to  so 
logical  a  conclusion. 

A  much  more  momentous  interest 
attaches  to  the  logic  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  than  may  at  first 
sight  appear.  Our  present  inquiry 
touches  upon  the  very  first  principles 
of  philosophy.  For  the  beautiful  and 
the  good  stand  together  upon  the 
same  pedestal;  and  the  scepticism 
which  denies  the  reality  of  the  former, 
leads  also  to  a  similar  denial  of  the 
latter.  No  system  of  philosophy  ever 
held  by  the  one  and  despised  the 
other ;  and  the  most  cursory  glance 
at  the  history  of  ^Esthetics  will  show, 
that  the  opinion  of  any  age  or  country 


in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Beauti- 
ful, has  always  been  determined  by 
the  tenets  of  the  contemporaneous 
schools  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Thus 
the  rise  of  that  aisthetical  heresy  which 
still  prevails  in  this  country,  may  be 
traced,  as  a  logical  sequence,  to  the 
philosophy  of  Locke ;  while  the  not 
unnatural  result  of  that  philosophical 
system,  alike  in  ethics  and  aesthetics, 
may  be  seen  in  the  wide  scepticism  or 
David  Hume.  We  need  not  remind 
any  one  of  the  views  which  the  latter 
philosopher  held  in  regard  to  the  illu- 
sory nature  of  Virtue ;  but  it  is  in- 
structive to  remark  that  a  precisely 
similar  scepticism  characterised  his 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  Beautiful. 
"  Beauty,"  he  says,  "  is  no  quality  in 
things  themselves.  It  exists  merely 
in  the  mind  that  contemplates  them. 
And  each  mind  perceives  a  different 
beauty.  One  person  may  even  per-  • 
ceive  deformity  where  another  is  sen- 
sible of  beauty  ;  and  every  individual 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  senti- 
ments, without  pretending  to  regulate 
those  of  others."  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  philosophy  of  indifferentism  and 
stagnation ;  for  it  takes  away  every 
motive  for  individual  improvement, 
and  abolishes  even  "  the  homage  which 
Vice  pays  to  Virtue,"  by  rendering 
vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  ugliness, 
convertible  terms,  and  teaching  every 
one  to  be  supremely  satisfied  with 
himself.  Thus  moral  and  aesthetical 
science  stand  in  the  closest  relations 
to  each  other  ;  and  Dr  Macvicar  has 
well  observed  that  it  is  generally  in 
an  erroneous  philosophy  of  Taste  that 
the  desolating  spirit  of  scepticism 
finds  its  first  lurking-place.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  as  the 
same  able  writer  remarks,  if  there 
be  no  such  things  as  Beauty  and 
Ugliness,  how  can  we  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  our  senses  in  anything?  If 
there  be  presented  to  us  two  objects, 
one  most  beautiful  and  the  other  most 
ugly,  and  if  we  gaze  on  the  one  with 
intense  admiration,  while  we  cannot 
but  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the 
other,  and  yet  are  led  by  our  aastheti- 
cal  creed  to  believe  that  this  distinc- 
tion is  wholly  an  imaginary  one, — that 
beauty  is  a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind, 
a  mere  notion  and  way  of  viewing 
things, — where  are  we  to  stop  in  re- 
jecting the  testimony  of  our  constitu- 
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tion?  The  feelings  with  which  we 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
the  good  from  the  evil,  can  scarcely 
be  more  strongly  opposed  to  one  an- 
other than  those  with  which  we  dis- 
tinguish the  beautiful  from  the  ugly. 
And  if  we  believe  there  is  no  real  dif- 
ference between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
how  are  we  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  distinction  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  good  and  evil,  is  not  equally 
fictitious  ? — and  so  land  ourselves  in 
a  universal  scepticism. 

The  philosophical  system  of  Locke, 
which  regards  the  soul  as  a  mere  tabula 
rasa,  was  so  congenial  to  the  practical 
inductive  spirit  of  his  countrymen, 
that  its  method  of  viewing  things  has 
continued  prevalent  amongst  us,  with 
hardly  diminished  potency,  down  to 
the  present  hour.  Smith  and  Hume 
in  morals,  Alison  and  Jeffrey  in  aes- 
thetics, have  been  animated  by  its 
spirit.  And  thus,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, even  when  fading  from  the 
Professor's  Chair,  it  has  lingered  in 
the  outer  courts.  But  just  as  the  rigid 
application  of  its  principles  by  Hume 
first  startled  men  into  a  suspicion  of 
its  defects,  and  called  up  Reid  to  pro- 
claim anew  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  in 
the  modified  and  imperfect  form  of 
his  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense  ;  so 
the  unqualified  sesthetical  scepticism 
of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  fitted  to  challenge  a 
fresh  investigation  of  the  subject,  and 
to  commence  a  similar  reaction  in  our 
opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  Beauty. 

Apart  from  the  indirect  influence 
of  this  shallow  philosophy,  what 
helped  to  lead  Lord  Jeffrey  so  far 
wrong  in  his  theory  was,  that  he 
failed  to  perceive  the  distinction 
between  Material  and  Intellectual 
beauty,  and  hence  expected  that 
beauty  which  appealed  to  bodily  or- 
gans should  depend  as  much  upon 
association  as  that  which  did  not. 
This  is  about  as  absurd  as  to  expect 
that  because  people  often  differ  widely 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  poem,  therefore 
there  must  be  an  equal  diversity  of 
.opinion  as  to  the  taste  of  sugar.  The 
kind  of  beauty  he  mainly  looked  at 
was  the  Emotional  and  Intellectual, 
and,  hastily  making  a  rule,  he  en- 
deavoured to  apply  it  universally. 
Without  noticing  the  very  diverse 
classes  of  beauty,  he  struck  an  average, 
and  said, — u  There  are  either  fixed 


principles,  or  there  are  not, — and  since 
we  see  that  Beauty  plainly  depends 
oftener  on  Association  than  anything 
else,  therefore  we  must  believe  it  to 
do  so,  even  where  the  reverse  appears 
to  be  the  case."  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  startling 
dogmatism,  so  regardless  of  anomalies, 
and  so  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
our  sensations,  with  which  Lord 
Jeffrey  carries  out  his  principles. 
Not  a  hair's-breadth  of  concession 
does  he  make  from  the  preconceived 
theory  with  which  he  starts.  His 
predecessors,  however,  used  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  with  more  gentle  hand. 
Grains  of  the  truth  are  often  to  be 
met  with  in  their  writings  ;  and  Burke 
almost  proclaimed  the  true  doctrine 
when  he  said — "that  wherever  one 
taste  differs  from  another,  it  is  the 
understanding  and  nothing  else." 

The  fact  is,  that  Jeffrey's  theory 
will  not  bear  scrutiny.  It  will  not 
do  for  an  age  of  earnest  inquiry  like 
the  present,  when  men,  whether  in 
politics,  art,  or  religion,  are  search- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  all  our 
beliefs.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to 
reject  the  testimony  of  consciousness, 
and  the  other  obvious  truths  which 
we  have  already  adduced,  the  march 
of  scientific  discovery  would  of  itself 
render  the  Association  theory  utterly 
untenable.  Experimentalists  have 
now  succeeded  in  analysing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  monochord — the  basis  of 
all  music,  and  of  that  far  wider  thing, 
all  Harmony  ; — have  microscopically 
inspected  its  complex  and  beautiful 
motions, — have  traced  up  all  musi- 
cal sounds  to  their  very  cradle,  aud 
actually  seen  them  springing  like  rul- 
ing spirits  of  the  air  from  the  sound- 
ing cord.  The  skill  of  a  professional 
enthusiast  has  presented  the  system 
of  Harmonic  Ratios  visibly  to  the  eye, 
and  shown  the  supposed  fancies  of 
Pythagoras  to  be  but  a  reflex  of  nature. 
But  more  than  this  ; — we  now  know 
not  only  the  number  of  vibrations  that 
pertain  to  each  note  in  music,  but  we 
have  ascertained  that  light  and  colour, 
also,  are  the  result  of  a  certain  vibra- 
tory action.  We  know  that  each 
colour  of  the  spectrum  is  produced  by 
a  velocity  of  vibration  peculiar  to  it- 
self, and  that  each  of  those  coloured 
rays  produces  a  different  effect  upon 
chemical  substances  and  the  growth 
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of  plants.  Now,  what  should  these 
things  teach  us  ?  Simply  this, — that 
as  each  note  acts  in  a  different  man- 
ner upon  the  ear  and  each  colour  up- 
on the  eye,  as  well  as  upon  all  matter 
generally,  so  the  effect  of  each  upon 
the  mind,  which  sympathises  with 
every  impress  upon  the  body,  must  be 
likewise  different,  —  and  this  inde- 
pendent of  habit  or  association.  And 
thus  knowing  that  the  physical  effects 
produced  by  each  note  or  ray  are  dif- 
ferent, it  follows  that  a  correspond- 
ingly diverse  effect  upon  the  mind  must 
be  produced  in  mankind  generally, — 
else  there  can  be  no  truth  in  physiology, 
and  no  common  basis  of  sensation. 

It  is  true  that  each  note  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  and  each  pure  colour  of 
the  spectrum,  is  nearly  equally  agree- 
able to  the  ear  and  the  eye, — for  na- 
ture, in  its  elements,  has  been  so  fa- 
shioned by  its  Divine  Maker  as  ever  to 
harmonise  with  the  mental  and  physical 
structure  of  man  ;  but  when  we  depart 
from  these  elements,  and  produce 
mixed  or  artificial  colours,  we  get 
into  a  sphere  where  instinctive  pre- 
ferences begin  to  be  felt.  Even  the 
worst  compound  colour,  indeed,  when 
presented  by  itself,  does  not  prove 
disagreeable  to  the  eye,  but  simply  less 
pleasing  than  certain  others,  and  it  is 
not  until  we  come  to  combinations 
that  positive  dislike  is  experienced  by 
the  mind.  If  we  present  to  the  eye 
certain  different  colours,  or  to  the  ear 
certain  different  notes  simultaneously, 
an  instinctive  preference  for  some  of 
these  combinations,  and  dislike  for 
others,  is  felt,  often  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  And  the  explanation  briefly 
is,  that  every  combination  of  notes, 
or  patchwork  of  colours,  by  sending 
off  to  the  ear  or  eye  a  different  fasci- 
culus (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
of  vibrations,  must  produce  different, 
and  consequently  more  or  less  pleas- 
ing, effects  upon  the  mind ;  even  as 
viands  of  different  tastes,  however 
agreeable  separately,  become  unpal- 
atable when  presented  in  ill-assorted 
union.  It  is  true,  that  other  influ- 
ences, acting  upon  the  mind,  may 
sometimes  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
influence  thus  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  ear  and  eye,  even  as 
habit  or  association  renders  certain 
kinds  of  food  repulsive  to  some  na- 
tions and  delightful  to  others ;  but 
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the  general  effect  must  be  the  same 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  show  it- 
self in  every  one  as  soon  as  local  preju- 
dice is  removed,  distracting  passion 
stilled,  and  the  mind  poised  in  equili- 
brium. 

It  is  on  such  principles  alone  that 
the  universal  and  eternal  admiration 
accorded  to  Grecian  sculpture  is  to  be 
acounted  for.  It  is  because  these 
matchless  works  of  art  harmonise  with 
fundamental  principles  of  our  nature. 
Nothing  less  universal  and  enduring 
than  this  could  have  maintained  their 
peerless  prestige  throughout  the  revo- 
lutions of  two  thousand  years, — amidst 
altered  religions,  altered  politics,  alter- 
ed knowledge,  altered  habits,  altered 
kingdoms  ;  in  fine,  amidst  an  utter 
obliteration  of  all  old  associations, 
and  an  altering  of  the  nations  them- 
selves, such  as  has  left  no  single  one 
in  any  degree  what  it  was.  Still, 
nevertheless,  radiant  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  Past,  these  divine  statues  live 
on ;  and  the  world  still  bows  before 
them  in  as  fervent  admiration  as  when 
first  they  met  the  gaze  of  delighted 
thousands  in  the  Agora  of  Athens  or 
on  the  Capitol  of  Rome.  How  inade- 
quate, then,  to  attribute  an  admira- 
tion so  general,  so  fervent,  so  undying, 
to  mere  abstract  reflections  on  the 
costliness  and  durability  of  those  mas- 
terpieces, and  to  the  high  thoughts 
associated  with  the  race  who  produced 
them  1— as  if  our  admiration  towards 
them  were  but  the  result  of  a  tardy 
process  of  frigid  thought,  instead  of 
the  rapid  and  joyous  leaping  forth  of 
heaven-born  instinct. 

Here  we  close  the  first  stage  of  our 
inquiry.  We  have  glanced  at  what 
beauty  really  is, — seen  how  its  many 
species  divide  themselves  into  two 
great  classes,  the  intellectual  and  the 
material  (so  named  from  the  different 
nature  of  the  objects  by  which  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  produced,  and 
from  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  are  perceived  by  the  human 
soul);  and  how,  from  a  confusion  of 
these  two  classes,  and  the  prevalence 
of  a  shallow  and  dangerous  philoso- 
phy, has  proceeded  the  heretical  Associ- 
ation-theory. Confining  our  attention 
mainly  to  the  latter  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty — namely,  that  appealing  to  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  Art- 
senses — we  have  adduced  a  few  of  the 
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reasons  which  indicate  that  material 
beauty  is  dependent  upon  fixed  as  well 
as  upon  fluctuating  principles ;  showed 
the  perfect  resemblance  between  the 
phenomena  of  the  Esthetic  conscience 
and  the  moral  one  (or  the  conscience 
par  excellence)  ;  and,  finally,  glanced 
at  the  progress  which  modern  investi- 
gation is,  more  or  less  unconsciously, 
making  to  corroborate  these  views  by 
direct  experiment.  The  result  of  these 
remarks,  we  trust,  will  be  to  establish 
that  Beauty  is  but  another  word  for 
Perfection, — that  a  beautiful  object  or 
emotion  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  object  or  emotion  perfect  of 
its  kind ;  and  that  there  exists  an 
inner  standard,  or  test  of  this  perfec- 
tion, in  the  soul  itself.  These  same 
remarks,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
go  directly  to  overthrow  the  too  pre- 
valent notion  that  Beauty  is  a  mere 
thing  of  accident, — that  it  is  no  way 
connected  with  any  native  qualities 
of  the  soul,  nor  yet  with  the  quality  of 
external  objects,  but  solely  arises  from 
certain  habits  or  associations  which 
the  mind  has  contracted,  and  varies 
in  every  case  as  these  habits  vary. 
And  by  showing  the  untenableness  of 
this  theory,  we  have  done  Art  a  most 
obvious  service ;  for  until  thesenotions 
be  abandoned,  the  principles  of  Art  will 
neither  be  sought  for  nor  obeyed.  No 
principles  of  art,  in  fact,  can  possibly 
coexist  with  them ;  so  that  Lord 
Jeffrey,  following  out  his  Association 
theory  to  its  natural  but  certainly  as- 
tounding consequences,  seriously  laid 
it  down  as  the  only  rule, — that  if  the 
taste  of  the  artist,  in  accordance  with 
his  individual  associations,  impel  him 
to  work  in  a  style  which  is  not  popu- 
lar, he  ought  to  have  two  styles,  one 
for  himself  and  one  for  the  public  ;  as 
no  style  of  art  is  a  whit  more  correct 
or  more  permanently  true  than  an- 
other! In  other  words,  he  reduced 
Fine  Art  to  the  low  and  ever-fluctu- 
ating standard  of  Fashion. 

It  would  require  the  broad  limits  of 
an  octavo  volume  were  we  to  attempt 
to  lay  down,  and  fortify  by  examples 
from  nature  and  the  masterpieces  of 
art,  the  actual  principles  of  Beauty  ; 
and  we  make  no  such  attempt  here. 
We  may  briefly  say,  however,  that 
Unity  and  Variety  are  the  two  grand 
elements  in  all  Fine-Art  composi- 
tions; and  that  Unity  in  Variety — 


or  in  other  words,  Symmetry  —  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to 
in  aesthetical  science.  Symmetry,  or 
the  love  of  order,  is  a  principle 
which  regulates  the  development  of 
all  our  faculties,  and  consequently 
our  sense  of  the  Beautiful  among  the 
rest.  Not,  indeed,  that  symmetry 
is  everything  in  Art.  On  the  con- 
trary, perfect  symmetry  harmonises 
so  completely  with  our  mental  na- 
ture, that  its  contemplation  does  not 
excite  any  lively  play  of  the  mind, 
and  is  apt  to  be  monotonous.  Its 
effect  on  the  mind  is  simply  a  de- 
lightful repose ;  and  it  is  by  introduc- 
ing Relief  or  Discord  that  that 
amount  of  variety  and  expressive- 
ness is  imparted  which  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  "  thing  of  beauty  "  lasting- 
ly attractive.  Nevertheless  discords, 
though  thus  necessary  in  all  the  fine 
arts,  must  either,  as  in  music,  be 
instantaneously  resolved,  or  at  least 
kept  in  most  careful  subjection.  Be- 
lief, force,  and  expressiveness  may 
all  be  gained  by  a  wise  departure 
from  perfect  symmetry ;  but  never 
can  this  departure  be  carried  so  far 
as  to  render  symmetry  subordinate 
in  an  edifice,  or  absent  in  a  painting 
or  overture,  without  the  mind  of  the 
observer  expressing  its  dissatisfac- 
tion. Our  desire  to  view  things 
synthetically,  or  as  a  whole,  is  an 
instinct  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
When  the  mind  experiences  adifficulty 
in  doing  this, — when  the  several  parts 
of  an  object  or  composition  present  a 
resistance  to  its  synthetical  or  sym- 
metrising power, — it  imputes  to  such 
objects  a  character  of  force  and  energy, 
which  purely  symmetrical  composi- 
tions do  not  suggest.  But  when  unity 
is  wholly  wanting,  nothing  can  atone 
for  its  absence  ;  and  the  mind,  baffled 
in  its  instinctive  efforts  to  combine 
the  refractory  parts  in  a  whole,  sees 
only  discord  and  incompleteness  in 
the  object,  and  experiences  nothing 
but  dissatisfaction  in  itself.  A  pic- 
turesque landscape  is  the  object  in 
nature  which  exhibits  beauty  most 
divorced  from  symmetry ;  and  hence 
picturesqueness  has  been  not  inaptly 
styled  "a  beauty  of  parts."  But 
there  is  more  in  it  than  this ;  for  a 
picturesque  scene,  however  seemingly 
unsymmetrical,  will  be  found,  in  its 
best  aspect,  to  be  symmetrised  at  least 
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aerially,  by  the  influence  of  ligbt, 
shade,  and  colour, — which  bind  to- 
gether the  isolated  beauty-spots  by  a 
subtle  but  most  visible  bond  of  union. 
The  soul  of  landscape-painting  lies  in 
the  perception  and  embodiment  of 
such  effects,  and  in  thus  investing  the 
pictured  scene  with  a  spirit  and  glory 
which  nature  may  reflect  upon  its 
archetype  but  for  a  fleeting  moment. 
In  truth,  a  good  artist  courts  such 
skyey  influences  as  a  poet  courts  the 
inspiration  of  the  Muse ;  and  will 
watch  and  wait  for  days  for  that 
"  light  from  heaven "  which  is  to 
render  some  favourite  scene  worthy 
of  an  immortality  on  canvass. 

With  these  general  remarks,  which 
apply  to  beauty  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, we  would  proceed  to  inquire 
what  are  the  principles  of  Symmetry 
in  that  kind  of  beauty  which  we  have 
styled  Material,  and  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  all  the  Fine  Arts  except 
poetry.  Every  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  music  knows  that  the 
basis  of  all  harmony  is  the  series  of 
Harmonics,  especially  as  represented 
by  the  Fundamental  Chord,  composed 
of  the  key-note  and  its  octave,  medi- 
ant, and  dominant.  The  same  basis 
regulates  also  the  charm  of  melody ; 
for  notes  which  please  when  sound- 
ed simultaneously,  please  also  when 
sounded  in  succession.  Harmony,  in 
fact,  is  music  at  rest ;  melody  is  music 
in  motion ;  and  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  former,  influence,  though 
less  perceptibly,  the  latter  also.  Har- 
mony is,  comparatively,  symmetrical 
beauty,  and  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressive of  Unity.  Melody  represents 
the  principle  of  motion  and  variety, 
and  embodies  the  beauty  of  life  and 
expression. 

Well,  then,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  music — we 
know  it  as  a  fact ;  but  how  is  it,  why 
is  it,  that  these  fundamental  notes 
are  more  pleasing  than  any  others? 
Here  we  must  dive  a  little  into  the 


arcana  of  the  beautiful,  and  will  bring 
to  light  a  simple  mystery,  which  we 
believe  has  not  yet  been  explained. 
Our  readers,  however,  need  not  be 
afraid  of  us  giving  them  a  trip  into 
cloudland,  or  a  dip  into  the  vapour- 
bath  of  transcendentalism ;  and  we 
trust  they  will  experience,  in  this  case 
as  in  others,  that  the  deeper  one  goes, 
either  in  physics  or  metaphysics,  the 
firmer  the  footing  he  finds,  and  the 
simpler  the  elements  with  which  he 
has  to  deal. 

These  magical  notes,  then,  what 
are  they?  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  Acoustics,  that  when 
any  musical  note  is  produced,  an 
attentive  ear  can  hear  a  series  of 
other  notes  sounding  simultaneously, 
or  in  rapid  succession,  as  the  sound 
dies  away.  These  are  the  Harmo- 
nics ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  and  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  Music 
of  Nature,  they  form  the  finest  of 
concords,  and  furnish  a  groundwork 
for  all  combinations  of  harmonious 
sound.  Now,  the  first  question  that 
suggests  itself  is,  How  is  it  that 
these  sounds,  so  universal,  are  pro- 
duced ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
In  obedience  to  that  law  of  Sympathy 
which  pervades  the  universe,  and 
which  nowhere  shows  itself  more 
strongly  than  in  the  influence  of 
rhythm,  both  upon  animate  and  inan- 
imate nature,  *  every  sounding  body 
has  a  tendency  to  excite  an  identical 
velocity  of  vibration,  and  consequently 
an  identical  note,  in  all  its  own  parts, 
and  in  any  sonorous  bodies  which 
may  be  near  it ;  and  if  it  cannot  make 
them  sound  in  unison,  it  will  cause 
them  to  vibrate  in  the  most  synchron- 
ous manner  possible  to  itself ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  vibratory  consonances  between 
them  and  it  in  any  given  time.  Thus, 
failing  to  excite  a  unison,  a  sounding 
body  will  tend  (but  more  feebly,  or 
in  other  words,  with  more  difficulty) 


*  The  impulse  which  makes  us  keep  time  to  an  air,  or  ultimately  to  set  our  whole 
body  in  motion,  as  in  dancing,  in  obedience  to  the  rhythmical  influence  of  music, 
is  a  very  common,  but  not  less  remarkable,  instance  of  the  power  of  sound  to  excite 
motion.  But  as  a  more  curious  instance  of  this  power  of  rhythm  in  affecting  the 
nervous  system  of  man,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  stated  by  those  practically  con- 
versant with  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  artificial  trance,  that  persons  so  profoundly 
entranced  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  sound  of  a  gun  fired,  will  yet  frequently  show  signs  of 
consciousness  when  a  melody  is  sung  or  played. 
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to  make  other  sonorous  bodies  vibrate 
in  a  ratio  to  itself  of  2  to  1,— which, 
next  to  a  unison,  gives  the  most  fre- 
quent consonances  ;  failing  in  this,  it 
will  make  them  (with  still  more  diffi- 
culty, and  more  feebly)  vibrate  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  1,  which  gives  the  next 
best  consonances  ;  then  of  4  to  1 ;  then 
of  5  to  1  ;  then  of  6  to  1,  and  so  on. 
This  series  of  ratios,  we  need  hardly 
say,  cannot  possibly  be  improved,  for 
each  of  them  gives  the  next  greatest 
number  of  consonances  to  its  prede- 
cessor. Thus,  when  a  sounding  body 
(a  bell,  for  instance,  or  themonochord) 
can  no  longer  sustain  the  velocity  of 
vibration  at  first  imparted  to  it,  it 
breaks  off  at  once  into  a  double  rate 
of  vibration  (2  :  1),  producing  an  oc- 
tave ;  then  to  a  treble  rate  (3  :  1), 
producing  the  mediant ;  then  to  a 
quadruple  (4  :  1)  a  second  octave  ; 
then  to  a  quintuple  (5  :  1),  producing 
the  dominant ;  and  so  on,  till  the  vi- 
brations growing  feebler  as  they  aug- 
ment in  speed,  the  sonorous  body  at 
length  relapses  into  rest  and  silence. 
Such  is  the  series  of  Harmonics 
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(of  which  the  Diatonic  scale  is  an  arti- 
ficially produced  miniature,  a  subdued 
CONCORD 


and  imperfect  reflex)  ;  and  if  we  reject 
the  intermingled  octaves  from  it,  pro- 
duced by  4,  6,  8,  &c.,  which  are  jnst 
the  preceding  notes  on  a  higher  pitch, 
we  shall  see  that  the  essential  notes 
progress  unalterably  in  the  ratio  of  2, 
3,  5 — the  notes  produced  by  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  called  respec- 
tively the  tonic,  mediant,  and  domi- 
nant, and  which,  in  union  with  the 
key-note,  form  the  Fundamental  Chord 
in  music. 

Having  thus  seen  how  it  is  that 
these  Harmonic  sounds  are  produced 
in  nature,  the  next  question  to  be 
solved  is,  Why  Is  it  that  the  combina- 
tions of  these  notes  give  rise  to  the 
finest  concord  ?  There  is  no  real  mys- 
tery here,  any  more  than  in  the  former 
problem  ;  for  the  pleasing  nature  of 
these  Harmonic  notes  is  just  owing  to 
their  bearing  to  each  other  at  once  the 
simplest  and  the  most  perfect  propor- 
tions (i.e.  ratios  of  vibration)  possible. 
For  example,  while  the  tonic  note  is 
making  two  vibrations,  the  mediant 
is  in  the  same  time  making  three, 
and  the  dominant  five  ;  and  so  every 
second  vibration  is  a  consonance. 
Thus  :— * 

DISCORD 


TONIC,     .     | 

MEDIANT,     | 
DOMINANT,    | 


1  = 


B,  I 

C,  I 


It  is  perfectly  plain  that  no  other 
ratios  of  vibration  can  give  so  frequent 
consonances  as  those  thus  produced 
by  the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant, 
or  such  equal  intervals  between  these 
consonances  and  the  dissonances,  every 
vibration  that  does  not  sound  in  con- 
sonance being  exactly  half-way  be- 
tween each  of  those  that  do.  In  a 
discord,  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  the 
consonances  being  far  apart,  with  a 
series  of  dissonances  between,  which 
are  most  irregular  in  their  occurrence 
— the  vibrations  of  the  several  notes 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  =  15 
I  I  I  I  1  I  (I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  =  16 
now  approaching  now  receding  from 
consonance  with  one  another.  The 
diatonic  scale,  upon  which  all  our  mu- 
sical instruments  are  framed,  is  so 
constructed  as  to  avoid  bad  chords  as 
much  as  possible  ;  nevertheless,  if  the 
notes  B  and  C,  whose  vibrations  are  in 
the  ratio  to  each  other  of  15  to  16  (or 
any  other  notes  between  which  there  is 
only  a  semitone  of  interval),  be  sound- 
ed together,  the  ear  will  be  most  dis- 
agreeably affected  by  the  sound  pro- 
duced. 
From  the  preceding  remarks  and 


*  The  varying  length  and  thickness  of  the  strokes  in  the  "  Concord"  indicate,  in  an 
approximate  degree, the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  vibrations  in  the  respective  ratios  ; 
— from  which  it  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  vibrations  grow  more  rapid  and  frequent, 
the  sound  becomes  less  intense,  and  more  evanescent;  and,  consequently,  that  there 
is  quite  as  continuous  a  stream  of  sound  in  the  low  notes  as  in  the  high.  In  the  "  Dis- 
cord" it  will  be  seen  that  the  note  A  sharp  does  not  make  a  consonance  with  B  and 
C,  even  at  its  fourteenth  vibration  :  and,  in  fact,  these  three  notes  do  not  sound  in 
perfect  consonance  until  their  vibrations  amount  respectively  to  57,  60,  and  64. 
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diagram,  it  will  be  seen,  that  "  a  dis- 
cord" is  merely  a  relative  term ;  that 
there  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  concord  and  discord,  and  that 
the  former  merges  into  the  latter  just 
in  proportion  as  the  vibratory  conso- 
nances become  wider  apart,  and  the 
dissonances  less  regular  in  their  rela- 
tive distances  or  intervals.  It  will  also 
be  readily  seen  how  it  is  that  Nature 
is  said  to  love  concords  arid  hate  dis- 
cords, inasmuch  as  she  adds  to  the 
sound  of  the  one  and  diminishes  that 
of  the  other;  because  each  of  the  two 
or  more  notes  which  produce  the  former 
not  only  co-exists  harmoniously  with 
the  others,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  others  when  not  sounding, 
and  consequently  to  strengthen  them 
when  simultaneously  existing;  where- 
as the  notes  which  produce  discord  vi- 
brate in  an  irregular  and  jarring  man- 
ner, so  that  the  vibrations  of  each  in- 
terfere with  and  tend  to  nullify  those 
of  the  others,  even  as  irregularly- 
toothed  wheels  cannot  work  together, 
and  quickly  bring  each  other  to  a 
stand.  This  is  a  beautiful,  yet  simple 
instance  of  the  harmony  established 
from  the  beginning  between  the  consti- 
tution of  inanimate  nature  and  of  man: 
the  divinely-ordained  laws  of  matter 
ever  tending  to  swell  and  perpetuate 
what  is  agreeable,  and  to  check  what 
is  offensive  to  the  equally  divinely- 
implanted  instincts  of  the  human  soul. 
And  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Architect 
is  herein,  also,  seen  to  be  as  conspicuous 
as  his  goodness;  for  the  law  of  u  least 
effort"  prevails  here,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  universe;  and  all  these 
sweetest  of  sounds  are  produced  by  the 
very  simplest  means  and  the  least  com- 
plex ratios.  Thus  is  the  very  first  ele- 
ment of  Beauty  seen  to  be  Simplicity; 
and  thus  are  we  tempted  to  inquire 
whether  other  sources  of  the  Beautiful 

^  ,are  not  dependent  upon  kindred  prin- 

JL)L-<e*ples. 

Let  us  come  to  FORM.  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe,"  said  the  great 
Newton,  u  that  some  general  laws 
of  the  Creator  prevail  with  respect 
to  the  agreeable  or  unpleasing  affec- 
tions of  all  our  senses ;  at  least  the 
supposition  does  not  derogate  from  the 
wisdom  or  power  of  God,  and  seems 
highly  consonant  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  macrocosm  in  general."  Plato, 
the  finest  genius  perhaps  that  ever 


existed,  thought  sp  too ;  and  he  de- 
veloped his  convictions  in  a  system  of 
beauty  of  which  little  is  now  known, 
and  still  less  is  understood.  There  is 
something  in  the  peculiar  aspect  of 
Grecian  art — in  that  purity  and  un- 
wavering certainty  of  outline,  envi- 
roning an  unapproachable  symmetry 
and  solidity  of  parts,  which  mark  all 
its  works  from  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture down  to  its  very  gems  and 
cameos,  that  instinctively  suggests  to 
the  beholder  that  its  authors  possessed 
a  knowledge  of  some  definite  rules 
of  art.  The  elaborate  researches  of 
Miiller  and  Winckelmann  confirm  the 
supposition  :  the  latter  observing,  that 
"  notwithstanding  differences  of  exe- 
cution, all  the  old  works  appear  to 
have  been  executed  by  disciples  of  one 
and  the  same  school ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Grecian,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian artists,  had  rules  by  which  not 
only  the  greater,  but  the  smaller  pro- 
portions of  the  body  were  accurately 
determined."  We  know,  from  inci- 
dental allusions  in  classic  authors,  that, 
during  the  heyday  of  Greek  art,  cer- 
tain fixed  principles  formed  the  basis 
of  artistic  education.  Parnphilus,  we 
are  told,  charged  his  pupils  no  less 
than  £225  (one  talent)  in  advance, 
for  which  he  engaged  to  give  them, 
for  ten  years,  u  lessons  founded  on  an 
excellent  theory  ;"  and  it  is  stated  of 
Parrhasius,  that  he  accelerated  the 
progress  of  art  by  the  purity  and  cor- 
rectness of  his  designs,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  u  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  proportions."  We  have 
ample  evidence  in  Pliny,  Vitruvius, 
Philostratus  the  Younger,  and  others, 
that  the  Greeks  wrote  much  on  the 
subject  of  symmetry,  or  proportion, 
and  in  some  cases  fortified  their  theo- 
retic teaching  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. "  Polycletus,"  says  Bossi,  "  did 
not  confine  himself  to  giving  a  com- 
mentary upon  this  fundamental  point, 
but  in  illustration  of  his  treatise,  ac- 
cording to  Galen,  made  an  admirable 
statue,  that  confirmed  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  his  work;  and  this  statue, 
which  was  called  The  Rule  of  Polycle- 
tus, became  so  famous  for  its  beauty, 
that  its  name  passed  into  a  proverb 
to  express  a  perfect  figure,  as  we  may 
find  in  Lucian."  But  of  all  these 
treatises,  not  a  fragment,  save  the 
Timceus  of  Plato,  remains.  It  is 
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evident,  indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of 
their  principles  did  not  long  survive 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  that  only 
a  vague  and  traditionary  knowledge 
of  them  existed  in  the  time  of  Vitru- 
vius;  for  that  Roman  authority  on 
architecture,  even  when  he  is  correct 
in  his  precepts,  is  generally  wrong  in 
the  principles  by  which  he  seeks  to 
account  for  them,  and  is  totally  un- 
able to  turn  this  traditionary  know- 
ledge to  any  practical  account. 

Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
Mediaeval  artists — especially  by  that 
versatile  genius,  Leonardo  da  Vinci — 
to  rediscover  those  ancient  principles 
of  beauty,  but  with  little  success. 
The  idea,  however,  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  men;  and  some  of  the  high- 
est names  in  physics  and  philosophy 
which  our  coun  try  has  produced  express 
their  unhesitating  conviction,  that  the 
idea  of  a  geometric  system  of  beauty 
is  founded  on  truth  and  nature.  The 
attempt  to  discover  such  a  system  has 
been  renewed  in  our  own  day  by 
Mr  D.  R.  Hay,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
has  toiled  in  pursuit  of  this  once-known 
truth ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
tracted investigation,  has  encountered 
as  many  difficulties,  embraced  as  many 
half-truths,  and  gone  in  chase  of  as 
many  secrets  of  no  practical  use,  as 
would  have  made  any  one  possessed 
of  less  leisure  and  enthusiasm  to  aban- 
don the  inquiry  in  despair.  As  each 
new  step  of  the  process  dawned  upon 
him,  he  has  rushed  into  print;  so 
that,  as  in  the  more  famous  case  of 
Kepler,  all  the  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions which  have  beset  him  in  the  path 
of  discovery  are  durably  chronicled, 
and  may  be  seen  and  read  of  those 
•who  have  more  pleasure  in  decrying 
merit  than  in  acknowledgingtruth.  He 
persevered,  however,  and  in  his  two 
last  published  works  has  got  his  theory 
into  such  a  shape  as  incontrovertibly 
to  establish  its  accuracy  and  extensive 
usefulness.  The  views  of  Plato  and 
the  ancients  were  unknown  to  Mr  Hay 
when  he  began  his  researches;  but  in 
accordance  with  the  previously  quoted 
sentiment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  it 
was  the  analogy  existing  between  the 
esthetic  principles  of  Sound  and  Form 
that  he  strove  to  seek  out  and  explore 
in  his  earliest  work,  and  which  has 
been  the  leading  idea  in  his  half-dozen 
subsequent  publications.  Like  all  his 
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predecessors  in  the  search  for  a  Science 
of  Proportions,  he  began  by  trying  to 
find  what  he  sought  in  a  system  of 
linear  proportion ;  but  after  long  grop- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  finding  he 
was  upon  a  false  scent,  he  struck  out 
a  new  path  for  himself,  and  happily 
conjectured  that  he  would  find  in 
angles  what  he  did  not  find  in  lines. 
Angles  are  the  essence,  the  develop- 
ing and  shaping  power  of  forms,  and 
Lines  are  only  the  result  and  index  ot 
their  operations ;  so  that,  although  a 
system  of  linear  proportion,  if  men 
knew  how  to  apply  it,  is  not  devoid 
of  truth,  yet  it  must  always  be  infi- 
nitely less  certain,  and  more  complex, 
than  one  based  upon  angular  propor- 
tion. Angular  harmony,  therefore,  is 
the  basis  of  Mr  Hay's  speculations ; 
and  the  fortunate  adoption  of  this 
path  of  inquiry  has  rid  him  of  the  in- 
superable diflBculties  and  perplexities 
in  which  the  linear  method  has  from 
age  to  age  involved  his  predecessors, 
and  has  recovered  the  firm  foundations 
upon  which,  we  feel  assured,  rested 
the  noble  superstructure  of  Grecian 
Art. 

The  first  and  fundamental  requisite 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
Form,  is  to  know  how  we  judge,  of  forms 
— by  what  mental  process  it  is  that  we 
arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  their  per- 
fection or  imperfection.  Without  en- 
tering at  present  upon  the  "reason 
why,"  we  may  simply  state  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  eye 
mentally  resolves  all  forms  into  a  com- 
bination of  triangles — these,  as  is  well 
known,  being  the  simplest  elements 
into  which  forms  can  be  analysed  ;  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  fixing  our 
glance  loosely  upon  the  centre — say, 
of  a  picture-frame — we  feel  the  effect 
of  the  series  of  angles  which  meet 
at  that  point  from  the  circumference  ; 
and  according  as  these  convergent 
angles  harmonise,  or  not,  with  one 
another,  do  we  find  the  figure  itself 
to  be  pleasing,  or  the  reverse.  Now, 
no  angles  can  be  so  perfect  in  them- 
selves, or  so  harmonious  with  one  an- 
other, as  those  which  are  simple  parts, 
— i.e.  integral  fractions,  of  the  Circle; 
so  here,  as  formerly  in  Music,  we  again 
are  led,  as  the  basis  of  Beauty,  to  the 
law  of  Numerical  Proportion,  as  typi- 
fied in  the  phenomena  of  the  monochord. 
Accordingly,  the  principle  of  Mr  Hay's 
3c 
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theory  is,  "  that  a  figure  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye  in  proportion  as  its  funda- 
mental angles  bear  to  one  another  the 
same  ratios  that,  the  vibrations  bear 
to  one  another  in  the  series  of  musical 
Harmonics ;  and  that,  as  the  whole 
science  of  musical  harmony  is  based 
upon  the  notes  produced  by  the  simple 
divisions  into  which  the  monochord 
spontaneously  resolves  itself  ('namely, 
i»  i»  TI  ?»  with  their  octaves  £,  £, 
&c.)  ;  so  the  science  of  Form  is  based 
upon  the  angles  produced  by  a  similar 
division  of  the  circle,  or  its  quadrant." 
Or,  as  we  should  prefer  simply  to  say, 
— the  basis  of  beauty  in  form  is,  that 
all  the  leading  angles  of  a  figure,  or  of 
a  design,  should  bear  harmonious  pro- 
portions to  one  another ;  and  that  the 
more  perfect  these  angles  are  in  them- 
selves (i.e.  the  more  simple  their  re- 
lation to  the  circle  or  quadrant),  the 
more  symmetrical  will  be  the  compo- 
sition of  which  they  are  parts.  All 
the  developing  angles  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  for  instance,  are  simple  frac- 
tions of  the  right  angle.  Mr  Hay  has 
rendered  his  theory  of  the  widest  prac- 
tical application  by  inventing  a  syste- 
matic and  most  useful  nomenclature  of 
forms,  which,  inter  alia,  shows  every 
figure  in  architecture,  whether  rectili- 
near or  curvilinear,  to  belong  to  some 
certain  angle,  which  not  only  regulates 
its  individual  proportions,  but  serves 
also  to  determine  its  symmetrical  rela- 
tion to  any  figures  with  which  it  may 
be  combined.  For  instance,  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  whose  smallest  angle 
is  30°,  is  called  "  the  triangle  of  J" 
(i.e.  of  the  right- angle)  ;  the  oblong, 


composed  of  two  such  triangles,  is 
called  the  "  rectangle  of  £;"  while  an 
ellipse  which  would  inscribe  such  a 
rectangle  is  called  the  "  ellipse  of  £  ;n 
and  so  on. 

Among  other  experimental  proofs 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  theory,  we  may 
state,  that  the  proportions  of  that 
masterpiece  of  Grecian  architecture, 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  have  been 
analysed,  and  found  to  be  in  remark- 
able accordance  with  Mr  Hay's  prin- 
ciples. In  fact,  the  microscopically 
minute  measurements  of  Mr  Penrose, 
seipso  teste,  gave  a  result  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  perfectly  coin- 
cides with  the  theoretic  drawings  of 
Mr  Hay.*  This  instance  is  a  valu- 
able one,  inasmuch  as  the  fundamen- 
tal proportions  of  this  peerless  edifice 
are  distinctly  marked,  and  as  its  an- 
gular harmony  is  too  perfect  to  admit 
of  cavil.  The  principal  front- elevation 
of  the  building,  as  almost  everybody 
knows,  is  constituted  of  three  leading 
compartments — the  columnar  portion, 
the  columns  and  entablature,  and  the 
tympanum ;  and  in  confirmation  of 
Mr  Hay's  theory,  the  rectangle  which 
would  inscribe  the  whole  building  is 
found  to  be  a  rectangle  of  J :  the  co- 
lumns and  entablature  form  a  rect- 
angle of  i,  the  columnar  portion  a 
rectangle  of  i,  and  the  tympanum 
gives  an  angle  of  \  of  the  quadrant 
or  right  angle.  The  operation  of  si- 
milar principles — namely,  the  having 
the  fundamental  angle  of  each  compo- 
nent part  a  simple  fraction  of  the  right 
angle,  and  consequently  all  of  these 
angles  bearing  to  one  another  harmo- 


*  Mr  Penrose  was  elected  by  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  report  upon  Mr  Hay's 
"  Orthography  of  the  Parthenon,"  and  afterwards  published,  in  The  Builder  of  4th 
June,  the  result  of  his  investigations.  From  this  it  appears  that  over  the  whole  of 
the  large  surface  of  the  facade  the  theory  holds  so  astonishingly  true,  that  only  in 
two  places  do  the  actual  and  theoretic  proportions  differ  more  than  kalf-an-inch ! 
The  measurement  of  a  building  by  means  of  a  cord,  it  is  generally  allowed,  however 
carefully  conducted,  can  only  give  an  approximation  within  a  sixth  or  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  truth  ;  but  Mr  Penrose,  in  stating  the  discrepancies  between  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Parthenon,  as  required  by  Mr  Hay's  theory,  and  the  actual  measurements 
of  the  building  made  by  himself,  enumerates  instances  of  variation  not  exceeding  a 
fortieth,  and  in  some  cases  so  low  as  a,  five-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  The  fabled  fly 
on  the  cupola  of  St  Paul's  could  hardly  have  been  more  microscopic  in  its  criticism; 
yet  it  is  the  very  minuteness  that  enhances  the  value  of  Mr  Penrose's  testimony. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  theory  and  the  fact,  indeed,  are  so  infinitesimal,  as 
fully  to  justify  the  opinion  subsequently  expressed  in  The  Builder,  that  "  the  dimen- 
sions which  Mr  Penrose  gives  are  the  surest  verification  of  the  theory  that  could  have 
been  devised.  The  minute  discrepancies  form  that  very  element  of  practical  incerti- 
tude, both  as  to  execution  and  direct  measurement,  which  always  prevails  in  mate- 
rialising a  mathematical  calculation  under  such  conditions." 
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nious  proportions,  may  be  traced  in 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  whether  rec- 
tilinear or  curvilinear.  Not  that  this 
system,  nor  any  system,  could  of  itself 
give  rise  to  the  Parthenon,  any  more 
than  the  analogous  principles  of  music 
could  of  themselves  produce  a  Mozart's 
Requiem,  oraBeethoven'sFidelio ;  but 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  adherence 
to  these  principles  pervades  alike  these 
masterpieces  of  the  sister  arts,  and  is 
as  visible  in  every  moulding  of  the  one 
as  in  every  note  of  the  other.* 

This  perfect  analogy  between  the 
principles  of  Music  and  the  principles 
of  Form,  and  the  complete  dependence 
of  both  of  them  upon  the  primal  law 
of  Numerical  Proportion,  is,  we  con- 
fess, a  very  remarkable  truth,  and  one 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  attended  by 
wide  and  important  results.  It  is  one 
step  nearer  to  the  unveiling  of  that 
grand  Law  of  Harmony  which  will  ul- 
timately be  found  to  pervade  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  one  man  should  be  able  to  fully 
develop  this  great  idea,  even  in  the 
single  province  of  Formal  beauty ;  and 
many  artists  of  genius  must  spend 
their  best  thoughts  upon  it,  before  we 
can  expect  it  to  produce  its  legitimate 
fruits.  Nevertheless,  besides  esta- 
blishing the  theory,  Mr  Hay  himself 
has  fortunately  discovered  a  remark- 
able step  in  the  process  of  applying  it, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  crowning  type, 
yet  most  baffling  enigma,  of  the  Beau- 
tiful, the  human  figure.  Groping 
laboriously  and  enthusiastically  in 
search  of  the  true  and  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  Beauty,  Mr  Hay  had  the 
proportions  of  the  finest  living  models 
most  rigorously  ascertained,  and,  as- 
sisted by  professional  skill,  and  the 
aid  of  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  he  instituted  an  elaborate 


investigation  into  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  those  beautiful  remains  of 
Greek  art,  the  Venus  of  Medicis  and 
the  Venus  of  Melos.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  not  only  remark- 
ably corroborated  his  general  theory, 
but  led  him  to  a  discovery  of  the 
method  (or,  to  speak  guardedly,  a 
portion  of  the  method)  by  which  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  applied  the 
principles  of  proportion  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  Ideal  Statuary.  By 
this  method,  on  a  given  line,  a  per- 
fectly proportioned  figure — of  any 
style,  from  a  Venus  to  a  Hercules — 
can  be  developed  as  to  all  its  principal 
points  by  means  of  oblique  lines  drawn 
from  either  extremity  of  this  given 
line ;  the  angles  made  by  these  lines 
with  the  given  line  being  a  fixed  series 
of  simple  fractions  of  a  given  funda- 
mental angle.  This  fundamental  angle 
changes  according  to  the  style  of  the 
figure  designed  to  be  represented  ;  the 
right  angle,  as  we  have  said,  giving 
the  most  beautiful  figure,  the  Venus, 
and  3-5ths  of  the  semicircle  giving 
the  Hercules.  The  angles  between 
these  two  extremes  give  the  interme- 
diate classes  of  proportions,  such  as 
were  imparted  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
statues  of  their  other  deities  or  heroes ; 
and  it  may  be  added  that  all  figures 
founded  on  a  smaller  angle  than  the 
right  angle  are  long-necked  and  nar- 
row-shouldered, and  all  those  above 
the  right- angle  are  comparatively 
short-necked  and  broad-shouldered. 
Now,  as  the  fundamental  angle, 
which  determines  the  style  of  the 
figure,f  may  be  altered  at  plea- 
sure, while  the  series  of  develop- 
ing angles  remains  always  fixed  at 
£>  ii  i,  si  &c.  of  the  fundamental 
angle,  it  follows  that  any  variety  of 
figures  may  be  constructed  by  this  one 


*  We  observe  that  Mr  Hay  has  now  turned  his  attention  to  Gothic  architecture, 
and  proposes  to  do  with  Lincoln  Cathedral  what  he  has  done  with  the  Parthenon. 
He  must  succeed,  if  he  conducts  his  investigation  with  proper  care  ;  for  the  principles 
of  symmetrical  beauty  in  Form  are  of  universal  application,  and  will  readily  be  de- 
tected in  Gothic  architecture, — which  is  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  triangular, 
as  the  Greek  is  of  rectangular  forms.  Free-masonry,  as  its  name  implies,  was  a 
brotherhood  of  art  in  former  times,  and  served  to  preserve  many  of  the  rules  of  art 
after  their  scientific  basis  had  been  long  forgotten. 

t  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  fundamental  angle  is  only  of  use  to  the  constructor 
of  the  figure,  in  the  same  way  as  the  key-note  of  an  air  is  of  use  to  a  person  singing 
it ;  a  knowledge  of  the  key-note  or  of  this  so-called  fundamental  angle  being  in  no- 
wise needful  for  the  appreciation  either  of  the  air  when  sung  or  of  the  finished  statue. 
It  is  just  a  means  for  more  easily  preserving  or  testing  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  figure,  inasmuch  as  things  which  are  harmonious  with  the  same 
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process.  A  wonderful  improvement 
this  on  the  absurdly  imperfect  and 
wholly  unworkable  systems  of  human 
proportion  which  have  hitherto  been 
attempted;  and  most  perfectly  does 
it  realise  the  hitherto  unaccomplished 
idea  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who,  says 
Bossi,  "thought  but  little  of  any 
general  measure  of  the  species,  and 
held  that  the  true  proportion,  and  the 
one  most  difficult  of  investigation,  is 
solely  the  proportion  of  an  individual 
in  regard  to  himself,  which,  according 
to  the  true  imitation,  should  be  differ- 
ent in  all  the  individuals  of  a  species, 
as  is  the  case  in  nature." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
three  elementary  triangles  which,  in 
accordance  with  his  theory,  Mr  Hay 
assumes  as  holding  the  place  which 
the  tonic,  mediant,  and  dominant  do 
in  music — (or  red,  blue,  and  yellow  in 
chromatics)— are  those  which  consti- 
tute respectively  the  half  of  the  square, 
the  half  of  the  equilateral  triangle,  and 
the  half  of  the  elementary  triangle  of 
the  pentagon — that  is,  precisely  the 
aesthetic  triangles  of  Plato ;  and  the 
super-excellence  of  the  two  first  of 
which  has  been  shown  by  Dr  Mac- 
vicar,  alike  from  the  forms  of  nature 
and  the  works  of  art.  Such  a  coin- 
cidence of  opinion  is  remarkable,  for 
each  of  these  inquirers  arrived  at  his 
conclusions  in  ignorance  of  the  other's 
speculations,  or  by  a  different  process. 
Mr  Hay  chose  those  elementary  forms 
as  the  best,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
analogy,  and  of  most  perfect  simplici- 
ty; DrMacvicar,  although  thoroughly 
conversant  with  ancient  philosophy, 
adopted  them,  not  in  deference  to 
the  great  name  of  Plato,  nor  by  the 
analogical  process  pursued  by  Mr 
Hay,  but  as  the  result  of  experi- 
mental investigations  of  his  own  as  to 
every  variety  of  angle  and  form,  con- 
firmed by  an  analysis  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  in  Art,  and  of 
those  forms  in  Nature  which  science 
teaches  us  to  regard  as  the  most 
perfect. 

But  how  did  Plato — how  did  the 
ancients,  it  may  be  asked — proceed  in 
such  inquiries?  Their  achievements 


challenge  investigation  ;  for  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  science,  of  which 
we  have,  even  now,  as  yet  discovered 
only  the  theoretic  basis  ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  infinitely  greater  dif- 
ficulties which  the  ancients  had  to 
encounter  in  the  pursuit,  than  what 
embarrass  us,  nowadays,  we  stand 
astonished  at  their  success.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  twenty  centuries  by  which 
the  world  is  older  since  then,  during 
which  physics  and  metaphysics  have 
formed  the  subject  of  unremitting 
thought  and  discussion,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  this  im- 
mense advantage  over  the  ancient 
philosophers,  that  we  have  merely  to 
rediscover  a  system  formerly  known 
and  practised,  and  whose  splendid 
products  still  exist  for  our  instruc- 
tion. We  have  the  science,  in  fact, 
still  before  us,  embodied  in  stone  and 
marble;  and  the  only  problem  is—- 
Given the  results,  to  discover  its  prin- 
ciples. So  that,  for  the  one  way  of 
inquiry  open  to  the  ancients,  we  have 
two ;  and  yet  we  have  accomplished 
absolutely  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  was  so  splendidly  accomplished 
by  them. 

In  Greece,  everything  centred  in 
philosophy.  Physics  and  metaphysics, 
religion,  ethics,  and  aesthetics,  formed 
the  pabulum  of  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Greece.  The  grand  first  principles 
of  things  were  publicly  discussed  and 
lectured  upon,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  every  thought- 
ful man ;  and  from  these  first  prin- 
ciples many  things  in  science  were 
deduced  which  only  modern  experi- 
mentation could  establish  on  an  as- 
sured basis.  The  great  centre-truth 
which  was  afterwards  applied  with 
such  effect  to  Grecian  Art,  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  derived,  like  not 
a  few  other  ideas  of  Hellenic  philo- 
sophy, from  the  East.  Pythagoras 
was  the  medium  through  which  it  was 
introduced  into  Greece.  Educated, 
like  the  generality  of  his  countrymen, 
in  music  and  poetry,  excelling  in  elo- 
quence and  versed  in  astronomy, — 
bearing  off  the  palm  for  wrestling  at 
the  Olympic  Games  when  in  his  eight- 


thing  are  harmonious  with  one  another.  In  architecture,  accordingly,  this  fluctuating 
fundamental  angle  is  replaced  by  the  unalterable  right-angle,  in  relation  to  which, 
or  to  the  whole  circle,  all  angles  are  judged  by  the  eye,  and  simple  fractions  of  which, 
of  course,  are  the  most  perfect  angles  that  can  be  demised. 
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eenth  year, — admired  for  the  beauty 
of  his  person  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
understanding,  that  remarkable  man 
withdrew  at  an  early  age  into  the 
East,  arid  became  a  favoured  guest 
among  the  star-gazers  of  Clialdea  and 
the  white- robed  priesthood  of  the 
Nile.  There  he  searched  deeply  into 
the  ancestral  wisdom,  so  carefully 
preserved,  and  not  less  jealously  con- 
cealed, under  mystic  symbols,  in  those 
cradles  of  earliest  civilisation ;  and 
on  his  return  to  his  native  land  (about 
520  B.C.),  he  brought  with  him  a 
system  of  Analogy,  or  key  to  all  har- 
monious proportions,  by  the  help  of 
which,  it  is  said,  the  Greeks  came  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  domain 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  indoctrinated  his  disciples  in  a 
science  of  numbers,  a  system  of  pro- 
portions, of  which  the  phenomena  of 
the  monochord  were,  if  not  the  actual 
basis,  at  least  a  material  exposition. 
The  application  of  such  philosophical 
principles  to  the  department  of  ^Es- 
thetics must  have  readily  suggested 
itself,  even  if  they  had  not  already 
been  so  applied  in  Egypt ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  true  paradox  that,  in 
Greece,  the  principles  of  Art  were 
known  before  Art  itself  existed.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  corroborative  of  this 
view,  that  it  was  precisely  in  the 
generation  subsequent  to  Pythagoras 
that  Grecian  Art  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. This  "wisest  of  the  Greeks" 
died  in  497  B.C.,  and  the  very  next 
generation  witnessed  the  golden  age 
of  Pericles,  with  Phidias,  the  founder 
of  Grecian  sculpture  and  architecture, 
working  at  the  matchless  forms  and 
friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius  contending  in  glorious 
rivalry  in  the  Agora  of  Athens.  The 
character  of  early  Greek  sculpture, 
too,  corroborates  this  view;  for  the 
constant  posture  of  repose,  and  stiff 
adherence  to  proportion,  which  mark 
its  productions,  is  the  very  manner 
in  which  a  theory  of  Symmetrical 
Beauty  would  first  be  carried  out; 
the  energy  and  graces  of  Expres- 
sion being  naturally  added  at  a  later 
period,  as  genius  became  more  con- 
scious of  its  powers,  and  more  con- 
versant with  its  work.  And  so  the 
illustrious  pedigree  of  Art  went  on, 
founding  schools  and  accumulating 
fresh  truths  ;  until,  with  the  appear- 


ance of  Lycippus,  Apelles,  and  Prax- 
iteles, it  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  before 
Christ,  after  which,  like  the  fortunes 
and  liberties  of  Greece,  it  commenced 
a  gradual  decline. 

That  Philosophy  should  thus  be  the 
mother  of  Art  in  Greece,  and  should 
bestow  upon  her  a  precious  dowry  of 
deductions  to  guide  her  future  steps, 
may  appear  surprising  nowadays, 
when  science  is  so  authoritatively 
divorced  from  esthetics,  and  every 
principle  is  scouted  unless  it  come  in 
the  form  of  an  a  posteriori  reasoning  ; 
but  it  will  not  so  appear  to  any  one 
conversant  with  the  character  and 
objects  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It 
was  the  peculiar  genius  and  vocation 
of  that  gifted  people  to  grasp  the  first 
principles  of  things,  and  so  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  truths- 
of  science,  by  a  process  of  imagina- 
tive inference  resembling  inspiration. 
Grecian  intellect  had  an  unequalled 
keenness  of  eye  for  the  analogies  of 
things.  The  slightest  resemblance 
caught,  charmed,  and  fixed  its  glance; 
and  the  phenomenon  of  the  Milky 
Way,  backed  by  a  few  commonplace 
facts,  is  said  to  have  carried  the  swift 
imagination  of  Democritus  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Atomic  Theory, — a 
world-wide  generalisation,  embracing 
and  depicting  facts  of  which  positively 
its  framer  knew  no  more  than  the 
schoolboy  or  the  Helot,  yet  which,, 
after  twenty  centuries  of  neglect  and 
doubt,  the  hair-splitting  science  of  a. 
Dalton  and  Berzelius  is  at  length 
placing  upon  an  irrefragable  basis. 
The  mental  development  of  the  Greeks- 
and  that  of  the  moderns  took  totally 
opposite  courses,  —  each,  however, 
supplementary  of  the  other,  and  both 
leading  from  different  starting-points 
to  the  same  goal.  Of  the  two  great 
methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  the 
Ancients  relied  mainly  on  the  Deduc- 
tive system,  the  Moderns  on  the  In- 
ductive. The  former,  starting  from 
principles,  came  down  with  eagle- 
swoop  upon  details ;  the  latter,  long 
groping  among  details,  at  length  rises 
to  principles.  The  former  seized  Truth 
while  yet  in  the  unembodied  Idea, 
and  by  a  brilliant  but  vague  general- 
isation, applied  it  to  the  countless 
forms  and  phases  of  nature  around 
them  ;— the  latter,  gathering  together 
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a  multitude  of  isolated  facts  in  the 
outer  world,  sift  them  with  patient 
industry,  until,  from  the  shapeless 
and  perplexing  mass,  emerge  the 
golden  grains  of  truth.  The  one  is  a 
brilliant  Despotism  of  Mind,  the  other 
a  servile  worship  of  Matter.  Bold 
speculation  must  always  precede  Ex- 
periment, before  the  latter  can  be 
turned  to  its  legitimate  account ;  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
main  value  of  the  inductive  system  of 
inquiry  is,  to  test  the  results  at  which 
the  mind  has  previously  arrived  by  the 
method  of  Deduction. 

We  think  this  truth  has  been  too 
much  lost  sight  of  in  modern  science, 
although  it  is  notorious  that  all  the 
greatest  discoveries  —  from  that  of 
the  New  World  by  Columbus,  to 
Le  Verrier's  planet  and  Newton's 
grand  Law  of  Attraction — have  thus 
been  beheld  from  afar  by  the  boldly 
precursive  mind  of  the  explorer. 
That  ^Esthetics  have  suffered  from 
the  too  exclusive  predominance  at 
present  assigned  to  the  Baconian 
method  of  investigation,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  maturely 
considers  the  subject;  and  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  is  likewise  better 
fitted  than  that  of  Locke  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  principles  as  those 
of  Beauty  is  manifest  from  this  :— 
that  whereas  Locke's  theory  of  the 
understanding  practically  regards  the 
human  soul  as  primarily  a  tabula  rasa, 
whose  subsequent  ideas  are  the  mere 
echo  of  the  impressions  of  the  outer 
world, — a  mere  reflex  of  the  influences 
by  which  she  may  chance  to  be  sur- 
rounded; according  to  Plato,  she  is 
a  tablet  legibly  written  on  from  the 
first, — a  bright  and  thinking  reposi- 
tory of  ideas  imparted,  and  qualities 
implanted  in  her,  ab  ovo,  by  her  Divine 
Maker.  By  the  former's  system, 
Truth  is,  by  its  nature,  something 
posterior  to  sensation,  and  entirely 
dependent  upon  it  for  existence ;  by 
the  latter's,  material  objects  are  merely 
the  exciting  cause  of  sensation,  and 
Truth  is  made  to  retain  its  nature 
though  the  corporeal  senses  were  no 
more.  If,  therefore,  Beauty  be  not  a 
fiction,  and  the  principles  of  ^Esthetic 
truth  be  really  (as  we  trust  we  have 
shown  them  to  be)  native  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  ancient  philosophy  and 
method  of  inquiry  must  be  much  more 


favourable  for  their  discovery  than 
those  of  modern  times. 

The  exact  steps  of  the  process  by 
which  Pythagoras  and  Plato  arrived 
at  the  theory  of  numerical  or  geome- 
trical proportion, — a  vast  conception, 
of  which  the  laws  of  Esthetics  are 
but  a  fragment, — how  much  they  bor- 
rowed from  the  wisdom  of  the  East, 
and  how  much  they  excogitated  for 
themselves,  are  questions  which  we 
need  not  touch  upon.  Nor  need  we 
say  anything  expressly  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Deductive  system  of  philosophy, 
upon  which  they  worked,  as  we  think 
the  true  worth  of  that  system  will  be 
pretty  clearly  indicated  in  the  course 
of  our  remarks  on  that  brightest  of 
its  material  products— Ideal  Beauty, 
as  embodied  in  the  works  of  Grecian 
Art. 

That  IDEAL  BEAUTY,  it  has  been 
often  asked,  whence  came  it?  In 
proffering  a  reply,  we  must  express 
our  total  dissent  from  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  this  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Art  was  produced  by  a  mere  con- 
sideration of  the  forms  of  external 
nature.  An  average  of  humanity  is 
necessarily  an  average  of  imperfec- 
tions, and  therefore  no  one  is  so  ab- 
surd as  to  suppose  that  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on 
so  erring,  shifting,  and  commonplace 
a  basis.  But  even  the  Eclectical  sys- 
tem— that  of  choosing  the  best  points 
out  of  a  multitude  of  fine  forms — is 
quite  inadequate  to  explain  the  ac- 
knowledged perfection  attained  to  by 
the  Greek  artists.  Firstly,  because 
every  fine  face  has  an  aesthetic  en- 
semble of  its  own,  which  the  alteration 
of  a  single  line  or  feature  would  de- 
stroy ;  so  that  the  mere  collocation  of 
the  finest  individual  features  would 
result  in  nothing  but  discord.  But 
secondly,  even  supposing  that  each 
style  of  countenance  were  carefully 
separated  from  the  others,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  best  features  of  each 
would  harmonise  when  combined  (a 
not  very  possible  supposition),  still 
the  result  would  be  greatly  inferior  to 
the  Ideal  Beauty  of  the  Greeks.  In 
fact,  to  settle  the  matter,  there  are 
proportions  in  the  Ideal  countenances 
of  Greek  and  Roman  statuary  which 
are  never  in  any  case  met  with  in  actual 
life.  They  have  no  parallel  in  living 
nature,  and  so  the  eclectical  theory 
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falls  wholly  to  the  ground.  A  pro- 
duct can  never  exhibit  a  thing  not  in 
the  dividend, — a  heap  of  pure  sand 
can  never,  when  sifted,  leave  behind 
it  a  grain  of  gold ;  and  in  like  manner, 
no  aesthetic  eclecticism  in  the  world 
can  ever  give  as  its  product  a  facial 
angle  of  90°  or  100°,  when  no  such  an- 
gle of  the  face  is  to  be  met  with  in 
actual  life.  In  fine,  it  will  be  found 
that  we  can  no  more  extract  Ideal 
Beauty  from  the  forms  of  nature  than 
we  can  make  pure  light  by  a  union  of 
colours ;  and  the  best  possible  result  of 
the  Eclectical  system  will  fall  as  much 
short  of  perfect  symmetrical  beauty 
as  the  dingy  white  produced  by 
blending  together  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum  falls  short  of  the 
purity  and  brilliance  of  unrefracted 
light. 

The  true  source  or  foundation  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
us,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than 
in  the  world  of  matter.  It  springs 
not  from  any  mere  inspection  of  ex- 
ternal particulars,  but  from  a  compa- 
rison of  these  with  the  aesthetic  stan- 
dard within,  and  a  discernment  of  the 
true  ideas  of  form  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  itself  endowed.  Our 
mental  constitution  and  external  na- 
ture are  made  for  one  another.  A 
perfect  harmony  subsists  between  the 
macrocosm  without  and  the  microcosm 
within,  and  the  laws  of  the  one  tally 
exactly  with  those  of  the  other.  The 
former  longs  for,  and  the  latter  tends  to 
produce,  Perfection, — therefore  there 
is  but  one  standard  for  both.  Both, 
too,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  often  im- 
perfect in  their  working.  Neverthe- 
less, Intellect  has  fewer  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  its  working,  and  conse- 
quently approaches  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion in  its  creations  than  matter  does. 
It  was  a  fine  saying  of  ancient  times, 
that  "there  is  nothing  noble  in  Nature 
but  Man,  and  nothing  noble  in  Man 
but  Mind."  And  it  was  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  maxim,  and  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  the  soul  and  nature, — 
with  a  lively  conviction  that  each  of 
these  co-ordinates  reflects  the  laws  of 
the  other,  but  that  the  former  is  the 
more  perfect  mirror  of  the  two, — that 
the  Greeks  proceeded  in  their  creation 
of  Ideal  Beauty.  They  resolved  to 
supplement  the  defects  of  ordinary 


nature  by  an  appeal  to  $hf  higher 
standard  within ;  and  so  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  degree  of  symmetrical 
beauty  to  the  forms  of  nature  which 
the  latter,  though  ever  striving  after, 
is  never  able  of  herself  to  develop. 

If  it  be  asked  how  the  aesthetic 
principle  of  the  Mind  operates  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  production  of 
Ideal  Beauty,  we  answer — In  a  two- 
fold manner :  the  critical  and  the  crea- 
tive. When  an  artist,  for  instance — 
whether  painter  or  sculptor — is  busy 
in  the  work  of  conception,  his  Imagi- 
nation is  in  full  play,  and  summons  up 
before  his  mind's- eye  a  succession  of 
forms, — each  of  which,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  he  tries  by  the  aesthetic 
faculty  of  his  mind,  and  at  length  se- 
lects the  one  most  in  unison  with  his 
design, — even  as  a  musician  selects, 
after  trial,  the  most  pleasing  of  a  suc- 
cession of  chords.  In  this  case,  all 
goes  on  within  the  mind  itself — ima- 
gination supplying  the  objects,  and 
the  ^Esthetic  faculty  or  conscience 
making  the  choice.  But  let  us  see 
what  takes  place  when  the  mind 
emerges  from  her  own  recesses,  from 
the  shadowy  chambers  of  imagery, 
and  comes  into  contact  with  some  ob- 
ject in  the  external  world — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  statue.  In  this  case — unless 
there  be  some  unusually  gross  viola- 
tion of  nature — the  imagination,  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  aesthetic  facul- 
ty, does  not  alter  the  fundamental  style 
of  the  form  set  before  it,  but,  accepting 
the  general  outline  and  expression  of 
the  statue,  proceeds  mentally  to  mo- 
dify the  defective  lines  or  features  until 
the  whole  aspect  and  contour  is  brought 
into  unison  with  the  mind's  require- 
ments, and  until  Imagination  super- 
imposes an  airy  image  of  the  Perfect 
upon  or  around  the  solid  lineaments 
of  the  Imperfect. 

We  might  call  this,  for  brevity's 
sake,  the  Law  of  Psychical  Suggestion. 
But  as  we  entertain  a  salutary  distrust 
of  all  technical  phrases — which  gener- 
ally do  little  more  than  hint  at  the 
thing  signified,  without  in  any  degree 
describing  it — we  shall  endeavour  to 
find  plain  words  enough  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  fully  express  our 
meaning.  And  although  Ideal  Beauty 
is-a  subject  which  is  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  transcendental 
regions  of  philosophy,  and  has  been 
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discoursed  upon  with  as  much  hazi- 
ness as  if  it  did  actually  belong  to  the 
most  recondite  arcana  of  mysticism, 
we  do  not  despair  of  making  it  perfectly 
intelligible  to  our  readers,  as  it  is  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  a  class  of  the 
most  ordinary  phenomena  of  every- 
day life.  Suppose  we  are  reading  a 
book,  and  come  to  an  idea  with  which 
we  cannot  coincide — does  not  the  mind 
forthwith  set  to  work,  and  suggest 
thought  after  thought  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, until  among  the  multitude  pre- 
sented we  recognise  the  true  one  ?  Or 
suppose  we  are  asking  ourselves  that 
question  which  every  other  day  or 
hour  demands  from  us  an  answer, — 
"  What  shall  I  do  in  the  circum- 
stances ?  " — and  forthwith  the  various 
alternatives  of  the  case  pass  in  review 
through  the  mind,  until  the  judgment 
selects  that  which  seems  to  it  the  best. 
In  some  such  cases,  plan  after  plan 
may  unfold  itself  within  the  mind, 
each  with  its  long  train  of  probable 
accidents  and  far-off  results — until  the 
thoughts  that  thus  glint  through  the 
light  of  the  mind,  ligke  a  flight  of  me- 
teors in  a  November  night,  coming 
from  darkness  and  going  to  darkness; 
may  absolutely  bewilder  us  by  the 
multiplicity  in  which  they  appear.  Or, 
leaving  the  realms  of  pure  thought,  let 
us  think  of  things  which  have  physical 
forms  and  qualities.  Let  us  take  coun- 
sel with  ourselves,  for  example,  as  to 
the  best  shape  or  size  for  a  dining- 
room  table;  or  the  best  pattern  for 
drawing-room  carpet  or  curtains ;  or 
the  best  colour  for  a  neck-tie;  or, 
more  homely  still,  what  we  should 
like  for  dinner— and  forthwith  tables 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  carpets, 
curtains,  and  neck-ties  in  goodly  va- 
riety pass  in  shadowy  review  before 
us  ;  while,  if  we  chance  to  be  particu- 
larly hungry,  savoury  dishes  of  all 
sorts  appeal  almost  as  strongly  to  our 
senses  as  if  they  stood  arrayed  before 
us  on  a  table-cThote.  One  article  after 
another,  in  short,  is  suggested  by  the 
mind,  until  we  make  a  choice.  These 
things  are  familiar  to  all  of  us  ;  and, 
in  truth,  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
originate  ideas,  either  of  itself  or  in 
connection  with  some  external  object, 
is  a  matter  of  such  hourly  experience 
with  every  human  being,  as  to  need 
neither  comment  nor  illustration. 


Nevertheless,  as  it  is  this  self-same 
mental  process  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  beautiful  phenomenon 
which  we  are  now  investigating,  we 
must  look  a  little  farther  into  it.  —— 

When  a  lively  idea  of  any  object  is- 
conceived  in  the  mind,  we  feel  as  if 
the  object  itself  were  in  some  way 
present  and  felt,  and  that  we  are  men- 
tally enjoying,  suffering,  or  inspecting 
it ;  and  every  such  conception  which 
relates  to  material  objects — such  as  a. 
form,  or  colour — tends  to  produce  a 
more  or  less  vivid  picture  of  them  on 
our  mental  retina.  Every  one  is 
aware,  at  times,  but  especially  when 
our  emotions  are  excited  (or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  soul  is  in  lively  ac- 
tivity), that  we  can  and  do  see  in  our 
"mind's  eye" — as  Shakespeare  said 
first,  and  as  everybody  says  now — 
perfect  likenesses  of  absent  persons 
and  places.  But  the  imagination  can 
go  further  than  this,  and,  dispensing 
altogether  with  the  aids  of  recollec- 
tion, can  conjure  up  scenes,  or  figures, 
or  events,  which  have  no  existence  at 
all  in  the  outer  world.  This  is  the 
faculty  which  the  creative  artist 
(TTOWJTJJS)  employs  ;  and  the  result  is, 
as  in  the  former  case,  an  image  im- 
pressed on  what  we  may  still  call  the 
mental  retina,  the  vividness  of  which 
varies  in  intensity  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  individual  and  the 
extent  to  which  his  mind  is  interested 
and  his  imagination  in  play.  Almost 
every  one,  however  mentally  sluggish 
arid  apathetic,  must  be  familiar  with 
this  phenomenon  ;  and  it  is  told  of 
that  most  original  of  artists,  Blake, 
who  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty 
in  a  very  high  degree,  that  he  used  to- 
be  able  to  summon  up  ideal  faces  with 
such  vividness,  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
beheld  them  in  all  the  distinctness  of 
objective  reality — with  all  the  life- 
likeness  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
for  this  "ideal"  image  is,  in  truth, 
quite  as  real,  though  not  so  vivid,  as^ 
any  produced  by  external  influences. 
The  province  of  Matter  is  to  excite  to 
action  the  Mind,  and  Mind  in  its  turn 
reacts  upon  matter.  The  Soul,  in  fact, 
and  the  External  World,  are  two  poles 
of  action  ;  and  as  the  body  is  an  inter- 
mediate organism,  and  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them,  it  is  acted 
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upon  by  both.  The  sole  use  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  so  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  is  to  send  a  vibration  or 
influence  along  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
brain,  exciting  in  the  soul  an  idea 
corresponding  to  the  object  beheld. 
But,  dispensing  with  this  process,  by 
an  exercise  of  its  own  native  powers, 
the  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  can  conceive 
this  same  idea  for  itself,  independently 
of  external  assistance;  and  so  the 
image  is  as  truly  conceived  by  the 
latter  process  as  by  the  former — al- 
though the  image  produced  by  exter- 
nal influence  is  the  more  vivid,  because 
the  soul,  like  everything  else,  cannot 
act  upon  itself  with  the  same  intensity 
as  it  is  acted  upon  by  other  bodies. 
But  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than 
this ;  for  the  soul  can  not  only  create 
images  for  itself,  but  it  can  impress 
these  ideal  images  upon  its  enveloping 
organism.  For,  just  as  certain  vibra- 
tions from  without  produce  a  picture 
on  the  retina,  sensation  in  the  brain, 
and  an  idea  in  the  soul — so,  reversing 
the  process,  an  idea  strongly  conceived 
by  the  soul,  excites  corresponding 
visual  sensation  and  vibration  in  the 
brain  and  nerve,  and  an  actual  pic- 
ture on  the  retina.  For  example, 
when  a  man  sees  a  statue,  a  vibration 
is  sent  inwards  through  the  eye,  along 
the  optic  nerve,  to  the  brain ;  so,  when 
he  thinks,  or  conceives  the  idea  of  this 
statue,  a  similar  vibration  is  sent  out- 
wards from  the  brain,  along  the  optic 
nerve,  until  its  delicate  lineaments  are 
depicted  on  the  expanded  surface  of  the 
retina.  Thus — as  common  conscious- 
ness, not  less  than  science,  teaches  us 
— when  we  think,  an  exactly  converse 
process  is  generated  within  us  as  when 
wQfeel.  A  feebler  converse,  it  is  true ; 
for,  in  the  state  of  health,  our  mental 
conceptions  do  not  equal  in  force  our 
physical  sensations.  But  let  the  brain 
be  inflamed,  as  in  delirium,  or  become 
otherwise  morbid  in  its  action,  and 
that  feebler  converse  becomes  equal 
in  power  to  the  most  vivid  external 
impression.  It  is  seen— actually  and 
unmistakably  impressed  on  the  re- 
tina, and  seen — with  every  line  as 
sharp  and  hue  as  vivid  as  those  of  an 
actual  object ;  and  thus  a  fiction,  or 
rather  creation,  of  the  mind  becomes 
an  object  of  the  senses. 
This  principle  applies  to  all  the 
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senses — to  taste,  touch,  hearing,  and 
sensation  generally,  as  well  as  to  Sight. 
Any  idea  or  emotion,  strongly  con- 
ceived, gives  rise  to  a  corresponding 
feeling,  whether  pleasant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  part  of  the  body  of  which  the- 
mind  is  thinking,  or  impels  our  cor- 
responding organs  or  whole  bodies 
into  involuntary  action.  The  former 
of  these  subtle  modes  of  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  is  too  common- 
place to  need  illustration ;  but  the  lat- 
ter can  be  beautifully  and  with  little- 
difficulty  detected,  inter  alia,  in  its 
operation  upon  our  organs  of  speech. 
If  any  man,  for  instance,  be  repeating 
words  to  himself,  or  mentally  framing 
his  thoughts  into  speech,  he  will  be 
conscious  of  a  nervous  sensation  at 
the  root  of  his  tongue — a  weak  im- 
pulse playing  upon,  rather  than  di- 
rectly affecting,  the  muscles  of  speech. 
If  he  become  excited  when  thus  en- 
gaged, this  impulse  will  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  overcome  even  the 
coercion  of  the  will ;  or  if  he  become  ab- 
sent, it  will  forthwith  form  itself  into- 
mutterings  or  words.  See  that  peasant, 
to  whom  reading  is  difficult,  and  with 
whom  every  syllable  is  laboriously  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  before  the  word* 
can  be  mastered — how  he  reads  aloud! 
— that  absent  thinking  man,  how  h& 
mutters  and  moves  his  lips  as  if  in 
speech ! — that  startled  or  excited  girlr 
how  her  feelings  burst  forth  incon- 
trollably  into  exclamations.  This  is 
a  beautiful  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  mind  within  influencing- 
and  producing  involuntary  action  ia 
its  subordinate  and  obedient  organism.. 
In  the  same  way  Imagination — or 
the  creative  power  of  the  soul— pro- 
duces actual  vibrations  on  the  tym- 
panum of  the  ear,  and  forms  on- 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  proportion  as  the  fontal  ideas- 
are  vividly  conceived,  and  which 
assume  a  character  of  actual  objec- 
tivity as  soon  as  the  brain  is  over- 
excited by  disease.  This  is  truly  the- 
work  of  Imagination ;  but  the  vul- 
gar attach  to  this  phrase  a  meaning 
which  science  cannot  homologate. 
Men  are  ever  apt  to  deceive  them- 
selves by  a  juggle  of  words.  A  sen- 
sation is  called  Real  when  produced 
in  us  by  the  agency  of  Matter,  and 
Ideal  when  produced  by  the  agency  of 
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Mind ;  but  both  of  these  agencies  are 
alike  actual  in  their  effects  and  in  their 
existence.  The  body  is  a  medium  be- 
tween the  soul  within  and  the  world 
of  matter  without,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  both.  We  call  the  influence  of  the 
one  Imagination,  and  of  the  other 
Reality ;  but  both  are  alike  actual,  and 
the  influence  of  the  former  sometimes 
entirely  obliterates  that  of  the  latter. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  countless  physical 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
soul  upon  its  corporeal  shrine,  it  is  by 
Imagination  that  we  hear  the  rhythm 
and  rhymes  of  the  poet's  verse  upon 
which  we  are  only  silently  fixing 
our  eye — that  we  feel  the  effect  of  a 
piece  of  music  without  ever  humming 
it  over — that  we  can  see  the  features 
or  hear  the  voice  of  an  absent  friend 
— or,  by  reading  a  few  descriptive 
lines,  can  follow  the  historian  to  his 
fields  of  fight,  or  the  novelist  to  his 
scenes  of  Utopian  loveliness.  See  old 
Beethoven  seated  grey-haired  at  his 
instrument,  rolling  out  magnificent 
bursts  and  sweetest  cadences  of  sound, 
until  the  air  is  undulating  all  in  uni- 
son, and  your  whole  being  moves 
rhythmically  to  the  angelic  strains. 
But  lo  1  the  next  moment  there  is  a 
dash,  a  horrid  jar ; — a  book  has  fallen 
upon  the  keys.  Yet  the  music  rolls 
on, — he  does  not  hear, — he  is  stone- 
deaf  1  Is  it  possible!  Why,  then, 
does  he  play,  when  music  is  an  enjoy- 
ment of  which  he  can  now  know  no- 
thing? Ah!  there  you  err.  It  is 
music  from  within  that  now  fills  the 
old  man  with  ecstasy.  His  soul  is 
eddying  with  sweet  sounds,  for  ever 
welling  up  like  waters  from  a  spring. 
He  is  composing ;  and  sits  down  to  the 
pianoforte  only  for  the  sake  of  inten- 
sifying his  own  emotions.  And  though 
his  hands  be  sweeping  the  sounding 
chords,  he  is  listening  to  music  more 
witching  still — grander,  orchestral — 
which  the  soul,  at  once  composer  and 
executant,  is  pouring  most  audibly 
upon  his  mental  ear. 

After  these  observations,  we  trust 
we  shall  not  be  unintelligible  when, 
re -stating  the  matter,  we  say,  that  the 
aesthetic  faculty,  from  whence  springs 
Ideal  Beauty,  develops  itself  either 
critically,  by  forming  a  faint  airy-like 
image  of  the  perfect  around,  or  super- 
imposing it  upon,  the  lineaments  of 
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the  imperfect ;  or  creatively,  by  call- 
ing up  image  after  image  in  the  mirror 
of  the  phantasy  or  imagination,  until 
the  desired  one  present  itself.  There 
are  various  degrees  of  perfection  or 
imperfection  in  this  as  in  all  our  facul- 
ties. Nevertheless,  just  as  the  intel- 
lectual Conscience  tells  us  what  is 
True,  and  as  the  Moral  one  is  en- 
graven with  the  principles  of  Good- 
ness or  Virtue,  so  the  aesthetic  Con- 
science is  constituted  of  the  principles 
of  Beauty,  and  by  those  principles 
moulds  the  forms  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Imagination,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mental  eye.  To  illus- 
trate the  process  by  a  most  simple 
case.  Say  there  is  presented  to  the 
eye  a  line  on  a  black  board  stretching 
between  two  points,  but  not  quite 
straight,  —  or  a  circle  imperfectly 
drawn.  Then  forthwith  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  says,  "  Not  this  line,"  or 
"  Not  that  circle ;"  and  in  their  stead 
an  ideal  line  or  true  circle  is  conceived 
by  the  mind,  and  is  drawn  in  the 
mind's  eye.  The  same  mental  process 
takes  place  even  in  the  most  compli- 
cated cases  of  aesthetic  judgment,  but 
in  a  peculiar  manner  with  all  the  re- 
gular geometric  figures, — such  as  the 
hexagon,  octagon,  rhomboid,  &c. ; — 
an  imperfect  form  or  group,  or  series 
of  contours,  or  combination  of  sounds 
or  colours,  being  no  sooner  presented 
to  the  senses  than  the  Soul,  in  virtue 
of  a  power  bestowed  by  her  Maker, 
conceives  in  her  own  depths,  in  her 
"  chambers  of  imagery,"  a  form  or 
group,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  of 
the  same  order  as  that  which  is  given, 
but  such  an  one  as  is  beautiful  (i.e. 
perfect}  of  its  kind. 

If  we  proceed  to  inquire  as  to  the 
relative  beauty  of  these  ideal  forms 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  outer 
world,  it  is  plain  at  the  outset  that,  as 
a  perfect  harmony  subsists  between 
the  Mental  Economy  and  the  Economy 
of  Nature,  the  Mind  works  just  as  Na- 
ture works ;  and  that  the  creations  of 
the  former  must  be  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  very  same  principles 
as  regulate  the  productions  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  cer- 
tain things  being  "real"  is  no  proof 
of  their  superior  beauty  or  perfection. 
Actual  things  (and  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  the  comparative  aesthetic 
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merits  of  Fiction  and  true  Narrative) 
are  only  beautiful  in  so  far  as  they 
harmonise  with  the  Grand  Economy 
of  Nature ;  and  if  they  depart  from 
that  economy — as  everyday  forms  and 
occurrences  almost  constantly  do,  more 
or  less — then,  however  true  and  real 
they  may  be,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  beauty.  In  fact,  the 
term  natural,  in  its  true  sense,  applies 
as  thoroughly  to  the  working  and 
creations  of  the  mind  as  it  does  to 
those  of  the  external  world.  The 
question  is  one  not  of  Mind  versus  Na- 
ture, but  of  the  nature  within  com- 
pared with  the  nature  without ;  and 
if  the  products  of  Mind  be  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Economy  of  Crea- 
tion than  those  of  the  external  world, 
then  the  ideal  forms  are  actually  and 
unquestionably  more  natural  than  the 
real.  And  here  the  important  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  Mind  or  external 
Nature  actually  does  work  best.  Now, 
assuming  that  Nature  and  Mind  ori- 
ginally possess  equal  powers  of  acting 
in  agreement  with  their  constitution, 
the  question  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  products  may  be 
determined  by  the  other  question, 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  greater  ob- 
stacles to  overcome  in  its  working? 
The  answer  to  this  is,  unquestionably, 
Mind  ;  which  can  model  and  remodel 
its  creations  without  obstruction,  and 
which  has  only  Beauty  to  attend  to ; 
whereas  with  Nature,  Fitness,  and 
many  other  qualities,  must  often  pre- 
dominate, to  the  detriment  of  Beauty. 
The  creations  of  the  Mind,  in  fact, 
may  be  produced,  contemplated,  im- 
proved upon,  and  reproduced  in  still 
nobler  forms,  a  process  of  perfection- 
ment  which  is  denied  to  Nature; — 
and,  moreover,  daring  their  evolu- 
tion, the  creations  of  the  Mind  are 
free  from  those  physical  obstructions 
and  conflicting  agencies  which  Nature 
has  generally  to  contend  against,  and 
which  so  often  disfigure  or  prevent  the 
full  maturation  of  her  forms.  Does 
it  not  necessarily  follow,  then,  that 
Mind,  in  its  creations  of  the  Beautiful, 
can  approach  nearer  to  the  perfection 
of  beauty  than  Nature  generally  does, 
or  ought  to  be  expected  to  do  ?  And 
is  not  this  a  conclusion  to  which  a 
study  of  all  ideal  art  inevitably  leads 
us,  whether  we  contemplate  the  mas- 


terpieces of  Sculpture  or  of  Painting, 
of  Music  or  of  Poetry  ? — the  artistic 
creations  of  Mind  ever  surpassing  in 
beauty  any  mere  imitations  of  the 
productions  of  Nature. 

Although  these  views  may  appear 
somewhat  novel  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, we  do  not  think  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  much  further  argumenta- 
tion. Touching  the  doctrine  most 
likely  to  be  contested— namely,  that 
of  real  ideals — we  would  simply  refer 
any  sceptic  to  the  testimony  of  Science, 
which  tells  us  that  these  "ideals" 
must  exist  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  to  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal Consciousness,  which  tells  us 
that  they  do  ex4st, — we,  in  fact,  being 
as  certain  that  we  have  the  power  of 
mentally  beholding  an  absent  face  or 
imagining  a  new  one,  as  that  we  ac- 
tually see  with  our  eyes.  And  finally, 
we  not  only  know  that  it  must  be  so, 
and  that  it  is  so,  but  we  feel  it  to  be 
so ;  for  whenever  an  outward  object 
of  art  does  not  correspond  with  these 
"  ideals,"  we  unquestionably  experi- 
ence uneasiness  or  positive  pain  at  the 
sight  of  the  Imperfect  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Perfect,— and  as 
unmistakably  experience  a  sense  of 
enjoyment  and  repose  when  the  linear 
ments  of  the  two  coincide.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  many  reasons  why  this  phe- 
nomenon, like  hundreds  of  others  dis- 
covered or  undiscovered,  should  not 
attract  much  notice.  Firstly,  because 
it  is  at  once  so  common,  being  in 
truth  born  with  us,  as  not  to  arrest 
attention,  yet  so  subtle  as  to  elude  or- 
dinary investigation ;  and  its  influence 
is  so  much  weaker  than  the  impres- 
sions which  we  call  Sight,  that,  when 
called  up  by  an  external  object,  the 
lines  of  the  ideal  form  so  underlie  and 
nearly  correspond  with  the  stronger 
impressions  given  by  the  object  itself, 
that  they  are  but  seldom  consciously 
observed.  Secondly,  when  the  pheno- 
menon is  lucidly  developed  wholly  by 
the  mind  itself,  it  will  be  found  to  re- 
quire either  such  vivid  and  disturbing 
emotion  as  hinders  all  ordinary  minds 
from  the  difficult  work  of  introspection, 
— or  such  a  clear,  calm,  and  powerful 
concentration  of  thought  as  few  per- 
sons (however-little  they  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact)  are  capable  of.  The  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  as  has  been  well 
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said,  "  think  only  with  a  corner  of 
their  brain ;" — and  it  is  a  mere  truism 
to  say,  that  vague  and  unsteady  con- 
ceptions can  produce  no  better  picture 
in  the  mind  than  the  blurred  traces 
in  a  photograph  produced  by  the  wav- 
ing to-and-fro  of  trees.  It  is  a  rare 
faculty  that  of  vivid  conception, — 
whether  natural  or  acquired  ;  whether 
enjoyed  by  instinct,  or  attained  by  a 
disciplined  concentration  of  thought. 
Poetic  minds  are  naturally  the  most 
vivid  in  their  conceptions ;  for  with 
them  the  soul  is  more  awake  than  in 
common  men,  —  acting  with  its  full 
force,  and  proportionately  affecting 
the  organism.  Every  thought  is  with 
them  a  picture,  and  what  is  called 
word- painting  is  just  a  reading-off  from 
the  pictured  tablets  of  the  mind.  With 
them,  abstract  truths  or  emotions, 
which  per  se  are  formless,  when  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  start  into  symbol- 
ical pictures,  or  rather  suggest  such 
pictures.  Hence  that  use  of  metaphor, 
so  common  in  poetic  or  exalted  states 
of  mind.  And  hence  also  it  is,  that 
an  obscure  idea  often  becomes  so  plain 
to  the  gifted  poet,  who  in  turn  makes 
it  plain  to  ordinary  men  by  reading- 
off  to  them  the  pictorial  embodiment 
of  it  which  he  has  seen  in  his  own 
mind.  The  Poet  is  the  only  master  of 
that  highest  form  of  metaphor,  which, 
as  has  been  well  said,  "  is  not  a  mere 
ornament  of  diction,  but  the  living 
body,  and  almost  itself  the  evidence, 
of  the  truth  which  it  expresses."  Of  a 
truth  he  is  that  "  maker"  or  "  creator" 
which  his  name  implies  him  to  be,  and 
can  conjure  up,  in  the  mirror  of  the 
soul,  in  the  recesses  of  his  own  mind, 
ideal  scenes  as  fair,  and  life  as  sweet 
and  true,  as  any  that  human  eye  ever 
beheld  or  human  heart  has  throbbed 
to.  Though  blind  as  Milton,  he  still 
sees;  though  deaf  as  Beethoven,  he 
still  hears.  Cut  off  from  him  the 
whole  outer  world,  and  in  .a  moment  he 
can  create  worlds  still  fairer  within ! 

Such  are  our  general  views  on  the 
subjectof  Real  and  Ideal  Beauty.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  principle  that  Beauty 
is  no  mere  fiction,  but  a  quality  of 
which  the  soul  takes  cognisance  as 
surely  as  it  does  of  right  and  wrong, 
we  have  differed  totally  from  the 
aesthetic  theory  which,  if  not  still 
in  the  ascendant  among  thinking 


minds,  is  at  least  unanswered.  So 
to  have  differed  from  able  men  would 
have  caused  us  much  regret,  did 
we  not  perceive  that  matters  are  at 
issue  in  this  discussion  which  are  of 
the  highest  moment  to  a  right  com- 
prehension of  Human  Nature — or,  in 
other  words,  of  ourselves,  our  powers, 
and  our  duties.  As  an  accidental  fruit 
of  the  preceding  pages,  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  they  may  suggest, 
if  not  the  solution,  at  least  the  true 
path  of  approach  to  not  a  few  mys- 
teries besides  those  of  ^Esthetics.  For 
the  perfect  harmony  which  we  have 
been  led  to  recognise  as  subsisting  be- 
tween the  economy  of  Nature  and  of 
Mind,  leads  to  the  important  practical 
conclusion,  that  the  Sciences  of  Phy- 
sics and  Psychology  can  be  made 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  that 
whichever  of  the  two  is  the  further 
advanced  in  any  particular  depart- 
ment can,  ipso  facto,  help  to  throw 
light  upon  any  mystery  in  the  other. 
As  Schiller,  most  beautifully  and  most 
profoundly,  says, 

"  With  Genius,  Nature  is  bound  in  eternal 

alliance, — 

Whatever  Mind  has  vowed,  piously  Nature 
performs." 

Ere  long,  therefore,  we  hope  to  see 
the  Deductive  method  of  inquiry  res- 
cued from  its  present  neglect,  and  the 
worship  of  the  Baconian  system  mo- 
derated into  a  correct  appreciation. 
It  is  only  by  a  union  of  the  two  me- 
thods of  inquiry,  or  rather  by  emplo}— 
ing  either  alternately,  that  Inquiry  can 
be  rightly  and  profitably  prosecuted  ; 
and  unquestionably  it  is  by  such  a 
combined  process,  however  little  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  it,  that  all  truly  great 
discoveries  have  been  and  ever  will 
be  made. 

If  successful,  moreover,  our  remarks 
have  attained  what  we  consider  to  be 
a  far  higher  object  than  any  connected 
with  ordinary  science — by  furnishing 
another  proof  of  the  noble  nature  of 
the  Soul ;  and  by  deducing  from  the 
domain  of  the  Beautiful,  one  of  the 
most  striking  testimonies  to  the  soul's 
immortality  of  which  any  branch  of 
science  can  boast.  What  was  the 
whole  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopedists 
of  the  last  century,  or  of  the  Material- 
ists of  this,  but  a  fabric  based  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  soul  derives  all 
its  knowledge  from  the  senses — that 
without  them  it  cannot  move  or  act 
— and,  in  fact,  that  apart  from  them 
it  has  no  independent  existence  ?  Or, 
to  come  to  the  last  step  of  this  falsely- 
grounded  logic — that  Mind  is  but  a 
name  given  to  the  ordinary  working 
of  our  animal  senses — that  it  is  but 
the  bloom,  the  efflorescence  of  Matter, 
and  perishes  with  that  bodily  organ- 
ism whose  fairest  fruit  it  is.  But  how 
directly  opposed  to  all  this  are  the 
facts  and  principles  upon  which,  we 
trust  successfully,  we  have  based  our 
theory  of  Real,  and  especially  of  Ideal 
Beauty.  For  if  there  be  an  inner 
standard  of  beauty  prior  to  sensation, 
must  there  not  be  an  inner  power  in- 
dependent of  the  bodily  senses  ?  And 
do  not  the  still  too  wavering  reason- 
ings of  Moral  Philosophy  in  regard  to 
Conscience  derive  from  such  considera- 
tions fresh  potency  and  clearness?  But 
more  than  this.  For  if  the  Soul  can 
thus  create  for  itself  sensations  similar 
to  those  derived  from  external  nature 
— if  it  can  surround  itself  with  scenes 
and  objects,  and  live  a  very  life  of  its 
own  making — an  inner  life,  too,  of 
which  the  outer  life  is  but  the  scaffold- 
ing and  means  of  perfecting — is  not 
this  a  noble,  a  crowning,  and  withal  a 
most  beautiful  proof  of  Man's  Immor- 
tality ?  Does  it  not  at  once  remove 
all  scepticism  as  to  how  the  Soul  can 
exist  in  a  disembodied  state,  and  give 
the  best  reason  why  there  should  be 
another  world,  in  which  that  Inner 
Life  may  burst  into  beauty,  even  as 
the  butterfly  emerges  radiant  from  the 
chrysalis?  Nay,  do  not  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  used  in  explain- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Beautiful,  lead 
us  still  further  than  this,  and  not  only 
show  how  the  human  soul  can  live  and 
act  after  the  body  is  no  more,  but  how 
also  that  spirit-state  must  be  a  state  of 
retribution ;  inasmuch  as,  the  stronger 
impressions  of  earthly  life  being  re- 
moved, the  soul's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings are  then  a  world  to  itself,  and 
for  weal  or  for  woe  become  to  it  all- 
in-all.  Here,  the  unhappiness  of  the 
soul  may  be  overpowered  by  the  sti- 
mnlus  of  sensual  pleasure,  or  forgotten 
amidst  the  engrossment  of  worldly 
pursuits ;  but,  beyond  the  grave,  its 
own  happiness  or  its  own  misery 
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reigns  supreme— known  and  felt  with- 
out a  single  distraction — an  unbroken 
rapture  or  a  consuming  fire.  One  de- 
duction more.  As  an  outer  world 
and  an  inner  standard  are  given  us 
here,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  out, 
and  educate  ourselves  in,  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  True ;  and  that  by  means 
of  the  Moral  Sense  we  may  try  the 
varied  experiences  of  erring  and  im- 
perfect human  life,  and  so  find  out 
what  is  really  Good,  what  is  in  ac- 
cordance or  at  discord  with  the  soul's 
divine  nature,  what  is  to  be  sought 
and  what  to  be  shunned ;  even  so — is 
it  not  evident  ? — when  the  body,  and 
with  it  all  things  external,  is  removed, 
the  Soul  is  deprived  of  its  school- 
master, and  thereafter  can  operate 
but  little  change  upon  itself — capable 
of  continuous  progress  in  that  charac- 
ter which  it  has  acquired  on  earth,  but 
not  of  change  from  good  to  evil  or 
from  evil  to  good  —  bowling  along 
through  eternity,  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  bias  with 
which  it  entered  the  spiritual  world — 
soaring  for  ever  nearer  and  nearer  to 
its  God,  or  for  ever  wandering  fur- 
ther, like  a  lost  comet,  into  the  outer 
darkness. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  theory 
upon  Art  itself  is  very  explicit ;  for  it 
not  only  tends  to  the  repression  of  that 
aesthetic  latitudinarianism  which  is 
leading  so  many  astray,  and  which 
naturally  induces  our  artists  to  follow 
any  or  every  whim  of  their  own  or 
the  public's  devising,  but  it  indicates 
the  cure  for  this,  by  confirming  the 
universal  instinct  that  there  is  a  stan- 
dard of  beauty,  and  by  demonstrating 
what  those  principles  are.  One  most 
desirable  result  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  to  awaken  us  to  a  sense 
of  the  great  inferiority  of  our  artists 
to  their  Continental  brethren — an  in- 
feriority most  marked  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ornamental  art,  but  visible 
also  in  the  highest  grades  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  was  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
that  the  great  truth  was  first  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  Beautiful  is  an  element  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  hardly  less  importance 
than  the  power  of  machinery;  yet 
simultaneous  with  this  conviction,  we 
were  forced  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
words  of  the  eminent  and  impartial 
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Dr  Waagen,  "  that,  in  many  kinds  of 
manufacture,  the  English  productions, 
both  in  regard  to  form  and  colour, 
show  far  less  taste  than  those  of  other 
nations."  There  is  much  to  extenu- 
ate this  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
British  taste.  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Belgium,  are  all  before  us  in  the 
department  of  artistic  education.  In 
Prussia  great  efforts  have  been  made 
since  1815  to  encourage  the  Fine  Arts. 
Museums  have  been  formed ;  sculp- 
tors and  painters  have  been  employed 
in  the  execution  of  monumental  works ; 
and  the  Gewerbe  Institut  has  been 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
improving  Art  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tures. The  Exhibition  gave  Prussia 
an  opportunity  of  showing  with  what 
success  this  patronage  of  Art  has  been 
attended.  In  France  the  encourage- 
ment bestowed  on  the  Fine  Arts  has 
been  still  more  marked.  For  many 
generations,  and  under  every  change 
in  its  outward  form,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  not  failed  to  regard  Art 
as  an  important  instrument  of  civili- 
sation ;  and  millions  of  the  national 
revenue  have,  in  consequence,  been 
devoted  to  the  erection  of  great  public 
edifices,  and  to  the  purchase  of  the 
best  works  of  native  artists.  Even 
the  Americans,  says  Dr  Waagen,  "  are 
now  beginning  to  turn  their  attention 
to  those  arts  which  minister  to  the 
spiritual  rather  than  to  the  animal 
wants  of  man,  and  which  have  for 
their  high  purpose  the  investigation  of 
truth  and  the  expression  of  beauty 
through  Form."  In  our  own  country, 
though  far  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect,  the  Fine  Arts  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  direct  notice  from 
the  Government.  The  foundation  of 
the  Royal  Academy  itself  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  and  it  is  self- 
supported.  The  British  Museum  and 
the  National  Gallery  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  half-century,  and  many 
of  their  most  valuable  treasures  are 
donations  or  bequests  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Before  the  building  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  the  country  had 
rarely  been  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  works  of  a  monumental  cha- 
racter ;  "  and  this  is  one  principal 
cause,"  says  Dr  Waagen,  "  why,  in 
the  English  school  of  painting  and 


sculpture,  no  true  monumental  style 
has  yet  been  formed." 

Again,  it  was  only  in  1836  that 
Schools  of  Design  were  first  formed ; 
and  although  these  institutions  have 
effected  much  good,  they  are  still  very 
far  from  having  reached  their  legiti- 
mate development.  Now  that  a  Gov- 
ernment scheme  is  on  foot,  and  so  in- 
fluential a  movement  as  that  typified 
by  the  recent  gatherings  at  the  Man- 
sion House  has  commenced  in  their 
support,  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  large  addition  to  the  present 
pecuniary  resources  of  these  institu- 
tions. But  there  is  much  more  than 
this  to  be  attended  to ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  remarks  of  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen on  that  occasion  will  induce 
some  of  the  civic  dignitaries  there 
assembled  to  moderate  the  tone  of 
eulogium  with  which  they  expressed 
themselves  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their 
provincial  institutions.  It  is  most 
worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  present  con- 
stitution of  these  Schools  of  Design 
pointed  to  one  and  the  same  radical 
defect.  Mr  Cole  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  "hitherto  attempts  at  ar- 
tistic education  had  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  secondary  direction 
they  had  taken.  Scientific  results  had 
been  shown  to  the  adult,  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  instil  first 
principles  into  the  child."  Dr  Lyon 
Playfair  stated  that  "  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throughout  the  country  were  at  pre- 
sent in  a  languishing  condition,"  and 
that  this  was  "  mainly  traceable  to 
the  want  of  elementary  instruction  in 
science."  While  Mr  Redgrave,  dis- 
senting totally  from  the  opinion  of 
the  civic  lords  of  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool, said  that,  u  from  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  from  the  testimony  of 
silversmiths  and  others  engaged  in 
works  of  art,  he  was  led  reluctantly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  workmen 
of  this  country  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  Design."  In  truth,  the  elementary 
principles  of  Design,  or  beauty  in 
Form,  are  not  yet  generally  known  or 
acknowledged;  and  accordingly,  in  our 
teaching  of  Art,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  methods  the 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  be  known,  that  hitherto  the 
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instruction  given  in  our  Schools  of 
Design  has  proceeded  on  a  wrong 
system ;  and  that  nothing  will  con- 
duce half  so  much  to  the  future  bene- 
ficial operation  of  these  institutions  as 
to  exchange  that  system  for  a  true 
one,  founded  on  the  discoveries  of  Mr 
Hay.  The  system  hitherto  pursued 
has  been  one  long  attempt  to  teach 
results,  without  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  those  results  were  ar- 
rived at.  Year  after  year  have  the 
pupils  laboured  away  at  copying  "from 
the  antique,"  without  either  master 
or  pupils  knowing  even  the  grammar 
of  their  art.  In  fact,  no  grammar 
has  yet  been  formed.  Music  has  its 
rules  and  its  principles,  but  the  art  of 
Form  has  none ;  and  so  the  pupils 
have  been  set  to  the  dry  copying  of 
forms,  and  parts,  and  outlines,  with- 
out knowing  either  why  these  are 
beautiful  or  wherein  their  beauty  lies. 
A  process  hardly  less  unprofitable 
than  it  would  be  to  cram  a  boy's 
memory  with  the  verses  of  Homer  or 
Anacreon,  without  first  teaching  him 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  moment 
such  pupils  attempt  composition,  the 
shallowness  of  their  training  shows 
itself.  They  have  been  taught  to 
copy  well,  but  of  the  living  principles 
of  their  art  they  know  nothing ;  and 
therefore  they  no  sooner  attempt  to 
create  for  themselves  than  they  either 
find  shelter  in  the  most  trite  or  com- 
mon-place designs,  or  spoil  an  aspir- 
ing composition  by  some  unpardonable 
blemish.  The  analogy  discovered  by 
Mr  Hay  between  the  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples of  Music  and  of  Form,  ought  to 
do  much  to  remedy  these  deficiencies 
in  our  present  system  of  Art-instruc- 
tion ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  his  Art- discovery  is  duly  deve- 
loped and  taught  as  it  should  be  in 
our  schools,  it  will  do  more  to  improve 
the  general  taste,  and  give  rise  to 
beautiful  forms  in  ornamental  art, 
than  anything  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  art,  also, 
it  will  be  of  use,  in  enabling  us  to  ana- 
lyse the  masterpieces  of  beauty,  and 
so  to  discover  wherein  their  true  ex- 
cellence consists.  But  here  the  pro- 
vince of  Rule  stops.  It  can  test,  but 
it  cannot  create.  It  may  enrich  the 
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mind  of  the  artist,  by  enabling  him  to 
understand  beauty,  and  so  the  more 
easily  store  his  mind  with  the  fine 
points  of  each  composition,  with  the 
creme  du  creme  of  beauty,  the  honey 
of  each  efflorescence  of  genius.  And 
it  is  of  infinite  use,  also,  in  criticising 
pur  first  sketches,  and  licking  them 
into  perfect  shape.  But  in  the  sove- 
reign work  of  conception,  we  repeat, 
it  has  no  sensible  place.  Creation, 
with  Genius,  is  an  expansion,  a  flow- 
ing-forth,  of  the  soul — when  it  takes 
heed  of  nothing  but  its  own  prompt- 
ings, and  bounds  along  without  think- 
ing how  it  goes.  The  more  gifted 
and  the  more  educated  the  mind,  the 
more  nearly  will  its  impulsive  course 
coincide  with  the  perfect  path  of 
beauty.  But,  until  the  work  of  crea- 
tion be  over,  and  the  conception  com- 
plete, do  not  let  rule  sensibly  obtrude 
itself,  or  analysis  intermeddle.  The 
mind  is  in  a  very  different  state  when 
creating,  and  when  criticising.  In 
the  former  she  is  melting  all  her  ideas 
into  one  golden  stream,  which  she 
pours  forth  with  a  joy  that  takes  note 
of  nothing  but  itself;  in  the  other  she 
dissolves  the  parts  again,  to  see  what 
they  are  and  how  they  harmonise.  In 
the  one  case,  she  merely  feels,  as  it 
were  electrically,  the  quality  of  the 
glowing  ores  that  are  gushing  through 
her ;  in  the  other,  she  puts  them  into 
a  crucible,  and  tests  them  one  by  one. 
We  are  very  far,  therefore,  from 
over-estimating  the  value  of  rules. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  times,  when  artistic  license 
(thanks  to  the  philosophers !)  is  fairly 
running  riot,  we  desire  most  earnestly 
to  rescue  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Art  from  the  fatal  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  Rules,  in  fact, 
are  just  a  statement  of  certain  pro- 
cesses by  which  Nature  works  within 
us  and  without,  and  the  more  of  these 
subtle  Protean  principles  that  we  can 
spy  out  and  lay  hold  of  the  better. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, that  "every  opportunity  should 
be  taken  to  discourage  the  false  and 
vulgar  opinion  that  rules  are  the  fet- 
ters of  genius ; "  and  every  true  artist 
will  coincide  with  the  remark.  We 
grant,  indeed,  that  great  mischief  has 
been  done  by  a  frigid  idolatry  of  rules  ; 
and  we  hold  that  in  that  very  error, 
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especially  as  exemplified  in  Poetry, 
lies  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
erroneous  reaction.  The  greatest  ob- 
jection that  has  arisen,  or  which  can 
arise,  to  rules  has  been  from  not  know- 
ing the  right  use  of  them ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  true  way  of  reinstat- 
ing them  in  their  rightful  authority  is 
to  show  (as  we  attempt  to  do)  what  is 
their  proper  province — what  they  can 
do,  and  what  they  cannot.  Even  in 
criticism,  we  incline  to  think  that 
men  often  err  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  true  use  of  rules ;  and 
that  one-half  the  blunders  of  good  cri- 
tics (of  bad  ones  we  need  not  speak)  • 
proceed  from  giving  at  the  outset  ex- 
clusive sway  to  the  analytic  power  of 
the  mind,  instead  of  making  it  subsi- 
diary or  posterior  to  the  action  of  our 
sensational  nature.  When  men  set 
themselves  to  judge  of  a  statue  or  of 
a  poem,  for  instance,  they  frequently 
commence  the  work  of  criticism  at  the 
very  first  glance  or  the  very  first  line, 
— without  previously  allowing  their 
minds  to  get  a  correct  idea  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  work,  or  a  natural 
impress  of  its  qualities.  The  result  of 
this  inverted  process  of  criticism  is, 
that  the  critic  is  most  likely  never  to 
feel  the  true  spirit  of  the  piece,  and  to 
be  warped  in  his  judgment  of  its  gene- 
ral merits  in  consequence  of  fixing  pre- 
maturely, in  praise  or  in  censure,  upon 
some  of  its  details.  Were  we  to 
venture  an  opinion  upon  a  point  of  so 
much  delicacy,  we  should  say  that  the . 
true  way  of  judging  of  a  work  of  art  * 
is,  first  of  all,  to  aim  at  obtaining  a 
correct  general  impress  of  the  object, 
by  presenting  the  mind  to  it  in  a  state 
of  repose,  free  from  introspection,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  purely  sensa- 
tional state — a  mirror  without  dust  or 
fl  aw,  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which 
the  object  may  refleot  or  calotype  itself 
in  its  natural  aspect  and  proportions. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  let  the  analytic 
or  critical  power  be  applied  (which 
manifests  its  operation  by  at  once 
withdrawing  the  eye  from  the  general 
surface  and  outline  of  the  object  con- 
templated, and,  concentrating  its  gaze, 
sets  it  a- travelling  from  part  to  part), 
in  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  previously  obtained  through  seff*- 
sation,  and  to  see  why  certain  parts 
offend  or  certain  others  delight  us. 
The  former  of  these  processes  is  the 


emotional  or  natural  one;  the  latter 
is  the  intellectual  or  acquired.  The 
former  can  of  itself  convey  to  us  a 
thoroughly  correct  estimate  of  the 
object  contemplated,  but  it  is  an  esti- 
mate that  can  be  felt  only,  not  ex- 
pressed— a  testimony  sufficient  for  the 
individual  who  experiences  it,  but 
worthless  for  others.  The  true  critic, 
therefore,  must  be  able  to  employ  both 
processes  of  judgment ;  in  order  that 
he  may  test  the  verdict  of  his  Feelings 
by  the  judgment  of  his  Intellect ;  and 
so  be  not  only  doubly  sure  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  verdict,  but  also  be 
able  to  justify  it  to  others,  by  giving 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Let  us 
remark,  that  while  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  Beautiful  is 
thus  useful  to  the  Artist,  as  aiding 
him  in  his  work,  and  interesting  to  the 
Philosopher  as  leaving  one  mystery 
the  less  in  creation,  it  is  also  a  great 
boon  and  source  of  happiness  to  man- 
kind in  general.  When  possessed  of 
such  a  knowledge,  observation  acquires 
new  quickness  and  power  ;  beau- 
ties hitherto  unseen  spring  to  light, 
whether  in  Art  or  Nature,  and  we 
verify  for  ourselves  the  exclamation 
of  Cicero — Quam  multa  vident  piclores 
guts  nos  non  videmus !  The  painful 
effort  commonly  required  for  extract- 
ing the  essence  of  beauty  from  its 
enveloping  blemishes  or  unessential 
concomitants  would  then  be  super- 
seded ;  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful 
would  cease  to  be  fatiguing,  and  staring 
be  transformed  into  intellectual  con- 
templation. Our  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  would  likewise  be  made  more 
permanent.  It  is  only  when  a  thing 
is  understood  that  it  can  be  kept 
definitely,  and  for  any  time,  in  the 
memory ;  so  that  it  is  as  difficult  for 
one  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  beauty 
to  preserve  a  mental  vision  of  a  work 
of  art  as  it  is  to  commit  to  memory  a 
song  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Finally, 
the  power  of  analysing  the  phenomena 
of  the  Beautiful  is  greatly  to  be  covet- 
ed, because  by  so  transferring  the  emo- 
tion of  the  Beautiful  from  the  sphere 
of  Feeling  into  that  of  the  Under- 
standing, we  at  once  filter  the  emotion 
of  its  disturbing  qualities,  and  render 
ourselves  longer  sensitive  to  its  de- 
lightful influence.  We  purge  it  from 
that  agitation  which  always  accom- 
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panics  an  uncomprehended  emotion — 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than 
the  struggle  of  the  mind  to  analyse  its 
sensations,  and  which  in  certain  tem- 
peraments assumes  the  form  of  a 
morbid  sensibility.  And  by  giving 
the  emotion  a  place  in  the  inner  shrine 
of  the  Intellect  in  addition  to  its  pri- 
mal place  in  the  sphere  of  Sensation, 
we  render  ourselves  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  that  sensuous  suscep- 
tibility upon  which  the  enjoyment  of 
Beauty  so  much  depends.  He  who 
feels  beauty,  but  cannot  intellectually 
recognise  it,  is  ever  dependent  for  this 
most  joyous  of  emotions  upon  the 
vernal  freshness  of  his  senses ;  and  as 
these  grow  dull,  as  youth  flits  past, 
the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  gradually 
becomes  a  thing  unknown.  It  is  only 
through  Feeling  that  aesthetic  emotion 
can  touch  such  an  one ;  and  how  soon, 
alas !  does  this  medium  between  Man 
and  Nature,  between  the  soul  and 
external  things,  grow  sluggish  and 
torpid  !  But  with  him  who  has  learnt 
to  know  as  well  as  to  feel— whose 
soul  is  one  clear  sky  of  intelligence — 
the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Intellect 


brightens  as  the  senses  grow  dull -•* 
and  though  the  sensuous  imagination 
pass  into  the  yellow  leaf  as  the  autumn 
of  life  draws  on,  still  will  the  Beauti- 
ful, having  secured  for  itself  a  retreat 
in  the  Intellect,  naturally  pass  into 
immortality  along  with  it.  Were  this 
more  generally  done,  we  should  no 
more  hear  poets  closing  up  the  bright 
song  of  genius  at  thirty,  with  strains 
such  as  those  with  which  Byron  closes 
Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  : — 

*'  The  torch  shall  be  extinguished  which  hath 

lit 

My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ  is  writ. 
Would  it  were  worthier  !  But  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been  ;  and  my  visions  flit 
Less  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  fluttering  faint 

and  low." 

An  old  man,  with  closed  eyes  and 
flowing  hair,  would  again,  as  in  the 
days  of  Ancient  Greece,  form  the  ideal 
of  a  poet ;  and  the  taste  of  the  age  of 
Pericles,  enlightened  by  modern  phi- 
losophy, and  purified  by  Christianity, 
might  again  return.  Higher  objects 
even  than  these  might  also  be  obtain- 
ed— but  are  not  these  enough  ? 
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U¥E'LL  no  ken,  Jenny,  if  Miss 
Menie's  in?" 

"And  what  for  should  I  no  ken  ?" 
exclaimed  the  hot  and  impatient  Jen- 
ny Durward,  sole  servant,  house- 
keeper, and  self-constituted  guardian 
of  Mrs  Laurie  of  Burnside,  and  her 
young  fatherless  daughter.  tkDo  ye 
think  ony  ane  comes  or  gangs  in  the 
house  out  of  my  knowledge?  And 
where  should  Miss  Menie  be  but  in, 
sitting  at  her  seam  in  the  mistress's 
parlour,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  ?" 

"I  was  meaning  nne  offence,"  said 
meek  Nelly  Pan  ton;  u  I'm  sure  ye  ken, 
Jenny  woman,  I  wouldna  disturb  the 
very  cat  by  the  fire  if  it  was  just  me; 
but  my  mother,  you  see,  has  taVn  an 
ill  turn,  and  there's  nae  peace  wi'  her, 
day  or  night,  a'  for  naethiug  but  be- 
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cause  she's  anxious  in  her  mind — and 
if  you  would  just  let  me  get  a  word  of 
Miss  Menie — " 

uAm  I  hindering  ye?"  cried  the 
indignant  Jenny ;  "  she's  no  ill  to  be 
seen,  in'  her  wilful  way,  even  on  wan- 
dering about  the  garden,  damp  roads 
or  dry  ;  but  for  a'  the  whims  I've  kent 
in  her  head,  ae  time  and  anither,  I 
never  heard  of  her  setting  up  for 
either  skill  or  wisdom  past  the  com- 
mon. I  reckon  she  never  had  a  sair 
head  hersel — what  kind  of  a  helper 
could  she  be  to  your  mother?  and  if 
she's  heard  of  a  sair  heart,  that's  a' 
the  length  her  knowledge  gangs  — 
what  good  is  Miss  Menie  to  do  to 
you?" 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  no  meaning  ouy  ill," 
said  Nelly  disconsolately,  sitting  down 
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on  a  wooden  stool  with  passive  resig- 
nation ;  "  and  it's  aye  kent  of  me  that 
I  never  provokit  onybody  a'  my  born 
days.  I'm  just  wanting  to  speak  a 
word  to  the  young  lady,  that's  a'." 

Now  Nelly  Panton,  meekly  passive 
as  she  was,  had  an  eminent  gift  in  the 
way  of  provocation,  and  kept  in  a 
perpetual  fever  the  warmer  tempers 
in  her  neighbourhood.  Jenny,  virtu- 
ously resolved  to  command  herself, 
went  out  with  sufficient  abruptness  to 
her  kitchen  door,  to  "fuff,"  as  she 
herself  called  it,  her  incipient  passion 
away.  The  visitor  took  no  notice  of 
Jenny's  withdrawal  from  the  field. 
Slow  pertinacity  certain  of  ultimate 
success,  calmed  away  all  excitement 
from  Nelly.  She  had  taken  her 
place  with  perfect  composure,  to  wait, 
though  it  might  be  for  hours,  till  the 
person  she  wished  to  see  came  to  her 
call. 

It  was  a  day  of  early  spring,  and 
had  rained  plentifully  in  the  morning. 
Light  white  clouds,  tossed  and  blown 
about  by  a  fantastic  wind,  threw  their 
soft  shadow  on  a  clear  deep  sky  of 
blue  ;  and  raindrops,  glittering  in  the 
sunshine,  hung  upon  flowers  and 
branches,  and  fell  now  and  then  in  a 
gleam  from  the  shaken  hedge  or 
garden  fruit-trees.  The  garden  paths 
were  wet— the  road  without  had  a 
flowing  rivulet  of  accumulated  rain, 
which  almost  made  as  much  ringing 
with  its  hasty  footsteps  as  did  the 
burn  itself  under  the  little  bridge 
which  crossed  the  way — and  the  blue 
slated  roof  of  this  house  of  Burnside 
blazed  like  a  slanted  mirror  in  the 
eyes  of  the  full  sun. 

Not  the  faintest  shade  of  architec- 
tural pretensions  dignified  this  house 
of  Burnside.  Four  substantial  walls 
of  rough  grey  stone,  a  slated  roof, 
with  but  one  projecting  attic  window 
to  break  its  slope — a  '  door  in  the 
gable  where  one  would  least  have 
expected  a  door  to  be — and  windows 
breaking  the  wall  just  where  the 
builder  found  it  convenient  that  the 
wall  should  be  broken.  The  house 
stood  upon  a  little  knoll,  the  ground 
on  all  sides  sloping  downward, — at 
one  hand  to  the  course  of  the  burn — 
at  the  other,  to  the  edge  of  the  plan- 
tation which  benevolently  threw  up  a 
line  of  tall  firs  to  screen  its  human 
neighbours  from  the  unfriendly  east. 


Close  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  walls 
pressed  the  soft  grass  of  the  lawn ; 
some  spring-flowers  looked  out  from 
little  bits  of  border  soil  here  and 
there ;  and  a  fairy  larch  stood  half- 
way up  the  ascent  on  the  sunniest 
side,  shaking  itself  free  of  the  encum- 
bering rain  with  a  pretty,  coquettish 
grace,  and  throwing  a  glistening  flash 
of  little  diamonds,  now  and  then,  as 
if  in  sport,  over  the  fluttering  hair 
and  sunny  face,  which'  seem  to  have 
a  natural  sisterhood  and  companion- 
ship with  the  free  and  graceful  tree. 

Hair  that  was  smoothly  shaded  this 
morning  over  the  young,  clear,  youth- 
ful brow — the  wind  has  found  out 
scores  of  little  curls -hidden  in  the 
braids,  and  turns  them  out  with  a 
child's  laughter,  full  of  sweet  triumph 
and  delight — a  face  that  looks  up  full 
and  clearly  to  answer  the  brave  smile 
upon  the  sky.  Twenty  years  old,  with 
warm  blood  flashing  in  her  cheeks,  a 
fearless,  innocent  courage  gleaming 
from  her  eyes,  and  never  a  cloud  over 
her  all  her  life  long,  save  some  such 
soft,  white,  rounded  shadow  as  floats 
yonder  in  our  sight  over  the  undis- 
couraged  heavens — for  it  is  very  true 
that  neither  headache  nor  heartache 
has  yet  been  known  to  Menie  Laurie 
by  any  surer  knowledge  than  the 
hearing  of  the  ear. 

Maiden  meditation — No  :  there  is 
little  of  this  in  the  stir  of  life  that 
makes  an  unconscious  atmosphere 
about  her,  here  where  she  stands  in 
the  fearless  safety  of  her  natural  home. 
Not  that  Menie  is  notably  thought- 
less either,  or  poor  in  the  qualities  of 
mind  which  produce  thought — but  her 
mind  lies  still,  like  a  charmed  sea 
under  the  sunshine.  There  has  never 
a  ship  of  hope  gone  down  yet  under 
those  dazzling  waters,  never  a  storm 
arisen  upon  them  to  chafe  the  waves 
against  the  rocks  ;  nothing  but  flecks 
of  summer  clouds,  quiet  shadows  of 
summer  nights,  darkness  all  lit  and 
glorified  with  mellow  moonbeams — 
and  how  her  heart  would  be  if  some 
strange  ghost  of  tempest  rose  upon 
the  sky,  her  heart  neither  knows  nor 
fears. 

The  window  is  open  behind  you, 
Menie ;  Mrs  Laurie  fears  no  draughts, 
and  it  is  well ;  but  our  mother's  pa- 
tience, like  other  good  things,  has  a 
limit,  and  having  called  you  vainly 
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three  times  over,  she  closes  behind 
you  this  mode  of  return.  No  great 
matter.  See  what  a  little  sparkling 
shower  this  poor  brown-coated  spar- 
row has  shaken  from  the  thorny 
branch  he  has  just  perched  upon;  and 
as  your  eyes  wander  in  this  direction, 
your  ear  becomes  aware  of  a  certain 
sound,  a  quick  impatient  breath  sent 
hard  through  the  expanded  nostrils, 
which  is  the  well-knowii  token  in  the 
house  of  Burnside  of  Jenny's  "  faff; " 
.and  straightway  your  eyes  brighten, 
Menie  Laurie — one  could  not  have 
fancied  it  was  possible  a  minute  ago 
— and  smiles  half  hidden  break  over 
all  your  face,  flushing  here  and  there 
in  such  a  kindly  suffusion  of  playful- 
ness and  mirth,  that  even  Jenny  her- 
self is  not  angry  when  she  sees  how 
this  fuff  of  hers  makes  excellent  sport 
for  you. 

"  What  ails  our  Jenny  now  ?"  said 
Menie,  turning  the  angle  of  the  wall 
to  enter  by  the  kitchen  door. 

"  Lassie,  dinna  drive  folk  doited," 
answered  Jenny.  "  I'm  thrang  at  my 
wark — gang  in  yonder  and  speak  to 
her  yoursel." 

Nelly  Panton  sits  mournfully  upon 
the  wooden  stool.  If  you  take  her 
own  word  for  it,  no  one  is  more  con- 
temptuous of  "fyking"  and  "making 
a  wark "  than  Jenny  of  Burnside ; 
but  the  kitchen — woe  be  to  the  hapless 
stranger  who  ventures  to  commend 
it ! — is  quite  resplendent  with  bright- 
ness and  good  order.  The  fire,  cheer- 
fully burning  in  the  grate,  finds  a 
whole  array  of  brilliant  surfaces  to 
dance  in,  and  dances  to  its  heart's 
content.  Glittering  metal  and  earth- 
enware, Jenny's  looking-glass  at  one 
side,  and  the  dark  polish  of  Jenny's 
oak  table  with  its  folding  leaf  at  the 
other,  line  all  the  walls  with  warmth 
and  light ;  and  the  fire,  repulsed  and 
defeated  only  by  this  one  obstinately 
opaque  body  before  it,  besets  the  dark 
outline  of  Nelly  Panton  with  a  very 
tremble  of  eagerness,  seeking  in  vain 
for  something,  if  it  were  but  the  pin 
of  her  shawl,  or  the  lifting  of  her  eye, 
to  repeat  its  kindly  glimmer  in.  There 
is  no  pin  visible  in  Nelly's  doleful 
shawl,  so  closely  wrapped  about  her 
person,  and  Nelly's  pensive  glances 
seek  the  floor,  and  the  light  falls  off 
from  her  figure  foiled  and  baffled, 
finding  nothing  congenial  there.  Come 


you  hither,  Menie  Laurie,  that  the 
friendly  fireside  spirit  may  be  consoled 
— playing  in  warm  rays  upon  your 
hair,  which  the  wind  has  blown  about 
so  pleasantly  that  the  bright  threads 
hang  a  hundred  different  ways,  and 
catch  a  various  glow  of  reflection  in 
every  curl — leaping  up  triumphantly 
under  the  raised  lids  of  these  sunny 
eyes — catching  a  little  ring  upon  your 
finger,  a  little  golden  clasp  at  your 
white  neck.  No  wonder  Nelly  draws 
her  shawl  closer,  and  turns  her  back 
upon  the  light,  as  she  rises  to  speak 
to  you. 

"  My  mother's  ill  and  anxious  in 
her  mind,  Miss  Menie ;  and  no  to  say 
that  its  lane,  but  thrawn  and  perverse 
as  onybody  could  conceive.  I'm  sure 
ye'll  hear  nae  character  of  me  in  the 
haill  countryside  for  onything  but 
being  as  harmless  a  person  as  could 
gang  about  quiet  wark  in  ony  house ; 
but  she's  ta'en  a  turn  that  she  canna 
bide  even  me ;  and  aye  for  ever,  night 
and  morning,  keeping  up  a  constant 
wark  about  her  son.  I  like  Johnnie 
weel  enough  myself — but  what's  the 
guid  of  seeking  letters  as  lang  as  we 
ken  he's  weel  ? — and  that's  wb  at  I'm 
aye  saying,  but  she'll  no  hearken  to 
me." 

"Does  Johnnie  write  so  seldom? 
— but  I'm  sure  nothing  ails  him,  or 
we  should  have  heard,"  said  Menie. 
"  Tell  her  she's  to  keep  up  her  heart- 
he' 11  do  very  well  yonder.  You  should 
make  her  cheery,  Nelly,  now  when 
you're  at  home  the  whole  day." 

"I  do  what  I  can,  Miss  Menie," 
said  Nelly,  shaking  her  head  mourn- 
fully. "  I  tell  her  a  lad's  just  as  safe 
in  the  toun  as  in  the  country,  and 
that  it's  a  real  unbelieving- like  thing 
to  be  aye  groaning  even  on  about 
Johnnie,  and  her  has  mair  bairns. 
But  someway  she  gets  nae  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  think  she  would  be  mair 
pleased  if  you  could  get  a  line  from 
Mr  Randall  saying  when  he  saw  him, 
and  whether  he's  doing  well  or  no, 
than  a'  the  reason  I  could  gie  her  if 
I  was  preaching  frae  this  to  Martin- 
mas. I  came  away  from  my  wark 
ance  errant  to  bid  ye.  Will  you  ask 
Mr  Randall  about  Johnnie,  Miss 
Menie,  that  I  may  get  some  peace 
with  my  mother?" 

The  breath  comes  quickly  over 
Menie  Laurie's  lip— a  little  flutter  of 
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added  colour — a  momentary  falling  of 
the  eyelids — a  shy,  conscious  smile 
hovering  about  the  mouth — and  then 
Menie  nods  her  head  assentingly  and 
says,  "Yes,  Nelly,  I  will." 

"  Yes,  Nelly,  I  will,"  repeated 
Menie,  after  a  little  pause  of  blushing 
self-communion.  "  Tell  her  I'll  come 
and  let  her  hear  as  soon  as  there  is 
any  news ;  and  say  I  think  she  should 
be  cheery,  Nelly,  now  she  has  you  at 
home." 

Making  a  nieek  inclination  of  her 
person,  neither  a  bow  nor  a  curtsy, 
but  something  halfway  between  them, 
in  answer  to  this  speech,  Nelly  goes 
away;  and  almost  encountering  her 
on  her  outward  passage  over  the 
threshold,  enters  Jenny  faffing  at  a 
furious  rate,  and  casting  her  head  up 
into  the  air  with  wrathful  contempt, 
like  some  little  shaggy  Highland  pony 
whose  pride  has  been  wounded.  For 
Jenny's  wrath  has  nothing  of  the  dig- 
nity conferred  by  superior  stature  or 
commanding  person,  and  it  is  hard 
to  restrain  a  smile  at  the  vigour  of 
her  "  faff." 

"  Twenty  years  auld,  and  nae  mair 
sense  than  that ! — the  lassie's  daft !  I 
would  like  to  ken  how  it's  possible  for 
mortal  woman  to  be  cheery  with  Nel- 
ly Panton  within  half  a  mile  of  her ! 
If  they  flit  to  the  Brigend  at  the  next 
term,  as  they're  aye  threatening,  I'll 
gi'e  the  mistress  her  leave  mysel." 

"I  think  I'll  run  away  if  you're 
aye  so  crabbed,  Jenny,"  said '  her 
young  mistress.  "  What  has  every- 
body done?" 

"  Everybody's  done  just  a'  the  mis- 
chief they  could  do,"  said  Jenny, 
pathetically:  "there's  no  an  article 
ever  happens  in  this  house  that 
mightna  be  mended  if  some  ither 
body  had  the  guiding  o't.  There's 


a'  the  gangrels  of  the  countryside 
coming  and  gaun  with  their  stories — 
there's  the  mistress  hersel,  that  might 
have  mair  sense,  ta'en  a  cauld  in  her 
head,  and  a  hoast  fit  to  waken  a'  the 
toun,  standing  at  the  door  hearing 
Bessy  Edgar's  clavers  about  a  no- 
weei  wean — and  there's  yoursel  the 
warst  of  a'.  Do  you  think  if  ony- 
body  had  ever  askit  me,  that  /  would 
have  gi'en  my  consent  to  let  a  lassie 
of  your  years  plight  her  troth  (o  a 
wandering  lad  away  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, like  Randall  Home?  But  you'll 
never  ken  the  guid  friend  you've  lost 
in  Jenny  till  the  pair  body's  out  of 
the  gate  and  in  her  grave ;  and  I 
wouldna  say  how  soon  that  might  be 
if  there's  nae  end  of  on-gauns  like 
thir." 

And  with  a  loud  long  sigh  Jenny 
sallied  out  through  the  paved  pas- 
sage, from  which  you  could  catch  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  playing  in  chequers 
on  the  strip  of  coloured  matting  and 
the  margin  of  stones,  to  deliver  just 
such  another  lecture  to  the  mistress 
-in  the  parlour. 

While  Menie  stands  alone,  her 
head  thrown  forward  a  little,  her 
hair  playing  lightly  on  her  cheek,  in 
a  pause  of  pleasant  fancy — yes,  it 
is  true,  Menie  is  betrothed.  Calm  as 
her  heart  lies  in  her  pure  girl's  breast, 
Menie  has  seen  the  sky  flush  out  of 
its  natural  summer  beauty  with  the 
warmer  passionate  hues  of  this  new 
love;  and  many  a  tint  of  joyous 
changeful  colour  plays  about  the 
bright  horizon  of  Menie's  fancy,  and 
throws  a  charm  of  speculation  into 
the  future,  which  never  spectre  has 
risen  yet  to  obscure.  It  would  need 
a  sermon  heavier  than  Jenny's  to- 
throw  a  single  vapour  of  doubt  or  dis- 
trust upon  Menie  Laurie's  quiet  heart. 


CHAPTER   II. 


Mrs  Laurie  of  Burnside  sits  alone 
in  her  sunny  parlour.  The  fire  in 
the  grate,  quite  discountenanced  and 
overborne  by  the  light  which  pours  in 
from  the  west  window,  keeps  up  a 
persevering  crackle,  intent  to  catch 
the  ear,  and  keep  itself  in  notice  by 
that  means  if  by  no  other.  It  is  the 
only  sound  you  can  hear,  except  the 
hum  of  the  eight-day  clock  in  the 


passage  without,  and  Jenny's  distant 
step  upon  the  kitchen  floor ; — Menie  is 
out  again  on  some  further  explora- 
tions about  the  garden — Mrs  Laurie 
sits  and  works  alone. 

You  might  call  this  room  a  draw- 
ing-room if  you  were  ambitiously  dis- 
posed—it is  only  the  parlour  in  Burn- 
side  ;  every  piece  of  wood  about  it  is 
dark  with  age  and  careful  preserva- 
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tion  ; — rich  ancient  mahogany  glim- 
mering clear  in  the  polish  of  many 
a  year's  labour — little  tables  with 
twisted  spiral  legs  and  fantastic  orna- 
ments almost  as  black  as  ebony — and 
here  in  the  corner  a  fine  old  cabinet 
of  oak,  with  its  carved  projections  of 
flower  and  beiry  burnished  bright 
and  standing  out  in  clear  relief  from 
the  dark  background.  On  the  table 
lies  some  u  fancy- work,"  which  it  irks 
the  soul  of  Mrs  Laurie  to  see  her 
daughter  employed  on ;  but  what  is 
to  be  done  with  Menie's  fingers,  when 
our  mother  feels  the  household  neces- 
sities of  sewing  scarcely  enough  to 
supply  herself? 

Go  lightly  over  the  rich  colours  of 
this  well-preserved  carpet,  which  is 
older  than  yourself  most  probably, 
though  it  wears  its  age  so  well,  and 
we  can  look  out  and  see  what  lies 
beyond  the  Burnside  garden  before 
Mrs  Laurie  is  aware.  The  west  win- 
dow is  all  fringed  and  glittering  with 
rain- drops  lying  lightly  on  the  pale 
green  buds  of  these  honeysuckle- 
boughs,  and  now  and  then  one  of 
them  falls  pattering  down  upon  the 
grass  like  a  sigh.  Do  not  believe  in 
it — it  is  but  a  mock  of  nature — the 
counterfeit  wherewithal  a  light  heart 
enhances  to  itself  its  own  calm  joy ; 
for  in  reality  and  truth  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sighing  here. 

Some  thatched  houses  in  a  cluster, 
just  where  the  green-mossed  wall  of 
the  bridge  breaks  out  of  the  shelter  of 
these  guarding  fir-trees — one  trium- 
phant slated  roof  lifting  itself  a  storey 
higher  than  the  gossipry  of  those 
good  neighbours  who  lay  their  brown 
heads  together  in  a  perpetual  quiet 
discussion  of  what  goes  on  below. 
The  light  lies  quietly,  half  caressing, 
upon  the  thatch  roofs,  but  gleams  off 
the  wet  slates,  and  flashes  from  the 
tiles  yonder,  in  a  sudden  glow.  There 
are  some  loitering  firs  about,  to  thrust 
their  outline  on  the  enclosing  sky, 
and  a  hazy  background  of  bare  trees 
fluttering  and  glistering  in  the  light, 
all  conscious  of  the  new  -  budded 
leaves,  which  at  this  distance  we  can- 
not see.  Beyond  the  Brigend  your 
eye  loses  itself  on  a  line  of  road  tra- 
velling away  towards  the  hills,  with 
two  great  heavy  ash -trees  holding  their 
gaunt  arms  over  it  for  a  portal  and 
gateway — on  a  level  line  of  fields, 
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broken  hedges,  scattered  trees,  with 
the  blue  tints  of  distance,  and  here 
and  there  the  abrupt  brown  dash  of  a 
new-ploughed  field  to  diversify  the 
soft  universal  green — and  on  the  hills 
themselves,  a  bold  semicircular  sweep 
stealing  off  faintly  to  the  sky  on  one 
hand— while  at  the  other,  Criffel,  bluff 
and  burly,  slopes  his  great  shoulder 
down  upon  the  unseen  sea. 

Nearer  at  hand  the  burn  itself 
looks  through  the  garden's  thorny 
boundary  with  glints  and  sunny 
glances,  interchanging  merrily  with 
Menie  on  the  lawn,  who  pays  its 
smiles  with  interest.  This  is  almost 
all  we  have  to  look  at  from  the  west 
window  of  Burnside. 

And  now,  if  you  turn  within  to  our 
mother  in  her  easy-chair.  It  is  not 
quite  what  you  call  benign,  this  broadT 
full,  well- developed  brow ;  and  the 
eyes  under  it  so  brown,  and  liquid, 
and  dewy,  one  fancies  they  could 
flash  with  impatience  now  and  then, 
and  laugh  out  the  warmest  mirth,  as 
well  as  smile  that  smile  of  kindness, 
which  few  eyes  express  so  well ; 
and  it  is  best  to  say  at  the  beginning 
that  our  mother  is  not  benign,  and 
that  it  is  no  abstract  being  of  a  supe- 
rior class  lifted  on  the  height  of  pa- 
tience, experience,  and  years,  who 
sits  before  us  in  this  cushioned  chair, 
bending  her  brow  a  little  over  the 
letter  in  her  hand.  Sorrow  and  ex- 
perience she  has  had  in  her  day ;  but 
still  our  mother,  with  warm  human 
hands,  and  breast  as  full  of  hope  and 
energy  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
takes  a  full  grasp  of  life. 

The  linen  she  has  been  mending 
lies  on  the  table  beside  her,  more  than 
half  concealing  Menie's  lighter  occu- 
pation ;  and,  with  her  elbow  leant  upon 
it,  Mrs  Laurie  holds  a  letter  with  a 
half- puzzle  of  amusement,  a  half-ab- 
straction of  thought.  Strangely  ad- 
verse to  all  her  moods  and  habits  is 
the  proposal  it  makes,  yet  Mrs  Laurie 
lingers  over  it,  hesitates,  almost  thinks 
she  will  accept.  Such  a  multitude 
of  things  are  possible  to  be  done 
when  one  does  them  "  for  Menie's 
sake." 

For  Menie's  sake  —  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  best  that  Menie 
should  be  called  in  to  share  the  deli- 
beration; and  here  she  comes  accord- 
ingly, with  such  an  odour  of  fresh  air 
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about  her  as  makes  the  parlour  fragrant. 
Menie  has  a  restless  way  of  wander- 
ing about  on  sunny  afternoons  ;  there 
is  something  in  her  that  will  not  com- 
pose into  quietness ;  and  very  poor 
speed,  when  it  is  sunshine,  comes 
Menie's  "  fancy- work;"  so  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  this 
fragrance  of  fresh  air  in  the  parlour 
when  Menie's  presence  is  needed  there. 
"  Your  father's  aunt  has  written 
me  a  letter.  I  want  your  wisest 
thought  about  it,  Read  it,  Menie," 
said  Mrs  Laurie,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  with  an  air  of  exhaustion. 
Menie  read — 

"  MY  DEAR  MRS  LAURIE, — I  find 
I  really  have  forgotten  your  Christian 
name;  and  whether  I  have  quite  a 
right  to  call  you  my  dear  niece,  or 
whether  you  might  not  think  it  an 
uncalled-for  thing  in  me  who  have  not 
the  privilege  of  years,  or  if,  one  way 
or  another,  you  would  be  pleased,  I 
cannot  tell,  having  so  little  acquaint- 
ance with  your  mental  habits  or  ways 
of  thinking.  Indeed,  I  confess  I  had 
nearly  forgotten,  my  dear,  that  John 
Laurie  had  a  wife  and  a  little  girl  in 
Kirklands  still,  till  just  a  chance  re- 
called it  to  me ;  and  I  really  have  no 
means  of  finding  out  whether  I  should 
condole  with  you  for  living  so  much 
out  of  the  world,  or  wish  you  joy  of  a 
pretty  little  house  like  Burnside,  with 
its  nice  neighbourhood  and  good  air. 
I  am  sometimes  a  little  dull  myself, 
living  alone ;  and  as  I  have  positively 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry, 
and  am  so  particular  in  my  society 
that  I  never  have  above  half-a-dozen 
friends  whom  I  care  to  visit,  it  has 
occurred  to  me,  since  you  were  re- 
called to  my  recollection,  that  we 
might  do  worse  than  join  our  incomes 
together,  and  live  as  one  household. 
I  have  pretty  reception-rooms  in  my 
house,  and  a  sleeping-room  more  than 
I  need — a  very  good  apartment ;  and 
the  advantage  of  being  near  London 
is  very  great  for  a  little  girl,  for  mas- 
ters, and  all  that;  besides  that,  I 
flatter  myself  the  attention  I  should 
make  a  point  of  paying  her  would  be 
of  great  importance  to  your  child; 
and  out  of  what  we  could  put  to- 
gether of  our  joint  savings,  we  might 
make  a  very  pretty  marriage-portion 
for  her  when  her  time  comes ;  for  I 
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have  no  other  relations,  as  I  fancy 


you  know,  and  have  very  decidedly 
made  up  my  mind,  whatever  persecu- 
tion I  may  be  exposed  to  on  the  sub- 
ject, never  to  marry.  I  have  one 
tolerably  good  servant,  who  is  my  own 
maid,  and  another  very  bad  one,  who 
has  charge  of  all  the  household  mat- 
ters :  the  grief  and  annoyance  this 
woman  is  to  me  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion; and  if  you  should  happen  to  have 
an  attached  and  faithful  person  in 
your  house,  I  advise  you  to  bring  her 
with  you  ; — of  course  you  will  require 
an  attendant  of  your  own. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  letter 
from  you  soon,  letting  me  know  what 
you  will  do.  You  would  have  a  cheer- 
ful life  with  me,  I  think.  I  am  myself 
a  person  of  uncommonly  lively  dispo- 
sition, though  I  have  known  so  many 
of  the  more  refined  sorrows  of  life ; 
and  the  freshness  of  youth  is  a  de- 
lightful study.  I  feel  I  shall  grow 
quite  a  child  in  sympathy  with  your 
little  girl.  Pray  come — Hatnpstead 
is  a  delightful  locality ;  so  near  Lon- 
don, too,  and  within  reach  of  society 
so  very  excellent — and  I  am  sure  you 
would  find  the  change  greatly  for 
your  daughter's  good. 

"  With  much  regard  and  kind  feel- 
ing to  both  her  and  you,  I  am  affec- 
tionately yours, 

"  ANNIE  LAURIE." 

"  To  Hampstead  !  to  London  !  n 
Menie  says  nothing  more,  but  her 
eyes  shine  upon  her  mother's  with  a 
restless  glow  of  appeal.  London  holds 
many  a  wonder  to  the  young  curious 
heart  which  yet  knows  nothing  of  the 
world,  and  London  holds  Randall 
Home. 

"You  would  like  to  go,  Menie? 
But  how  we  should  like  this  aunt  of 
yours  is  a  different  story,"  said  Mrs 
Laurie ;  "  and  for  my  part,  I  am  very 
well  content  with  Burnside." 

"It  is  true  she  calls  me  a  little 
girl,"  said  Menie,  turning  to  her  own 
particular  grievance ;  .*'  but  I  should 
think  she  means  everything  very 
kindly,  for  all  that." 

"  Fantastic  old  wife  !  "  said  Mrs 
Laurie,  with  a  little  impatient  deri- 
sion, not  unlike  Jenny's  fuff.  "She 
was  older  than  your  father,  Menie— a 
woman  near  sixty,  I'll  warrant ;  and 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  never  to 
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marry — did  ever  anybody  hear  the 
like !  But  you  need  not  look  so  dis- 
appointed either.  Put  away  the  letter 
• — we'll  take  a  night's  rest  on  it,  and 
then  we'll  decide." 

But  Menie  read  it  over  once  more 
before  she  laid  it  aside,  and  Menie 
betrayed  her  anxiety  about  the  deci- 
sion in  a  hundred  questions  which 
her  mother  could  not  answer.  Mrs 


Laurie  had  only  once  been  in  London, 
and  could  tell  nothing  of  Hampstead, 
the  only  reminiscence  remaining  with 
her  being  of  a  verdant  stretch  of  turf,  all 
dinted  over  with  little  mounds  and  hol- 
lows rich  in  green  fern  and  furze,  which 
the  benighted  natives  called  a  heath. 
Born  within  sight  of  Lochar  Moss,  Mrs 
Laurie  laughed  the  pretensions  of  this 
metropolitan  heath  to  scorn. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


The  wind  sweeps  freshly  down  from 
among  the  hills,  a  busy  knave,  drying 
Tip  the  gleaming  pools  along  the  road 
as  he  hurries  forward  for  a  moment's 
pause  and  boisterous  gossip  with  these 
two  ash-trees.  Very  solemn  and  ab- 
stracted as  they  stand,  these  elders 
of  the  wood,  looking  as  if  session  or 
synod  were  the  least  convention  they 
could  stoop  to,  it  is  wonderful  how 
tolerant  they  are  of  every  breath  of  gos- 
sip, and  with  what  ready  interest  they 
rustle  over  all  their  twigs  to  see  anew 
unwonted  stranger  face  pass  under 
them.  Menie  Laurie,  pausing  to  look 
up  through  the  hoar  branches  to  the 
full  blue  sky,  is  too  well-known  and 
familiar  to  receive  more  than  the 
friendly  wave  of  recognition  accorded 
to  every  cottar  neighbour  nigh. 

And  clear  and  fresh  as  your  own 
life,  Menie,  is  the  blue  bright  sky  which 
stoops  above  you.  White  clouds  all 
streaked  and  broken  fly  over  it  at  a 
headlong  pace,  now  and  then  throw- 
ing from  their  hasty  hands  a  sprink- 
ling of  rain  that  flashes  in  the  sun- 
shine. April  is  on  the  fields,  moving 
in  that  quiet  stir  with  which  you  can 
hear  the  young  green  corn-blades 
rustle,  as  they  strike  through  the 
softened  soil.  April  sits  throned  upon 
the  hills,  weeping  as  she  smiles  in  the 
blue  distance,  and  trying  on  her  veil 
of  misty  sunshine  after  a  hundred 
fantastic  fashions,  like  a  spoiled  child ; 
and  April,  Menie  Laurie  —  April, 
restless,  fearless,  springing  forward  on 
the  future,  gladdening  all  this  bright 
to-day  with  a  breath  of  rippling  sweet 
commotion,  which  dimples  all  the 
surface  over,  but  never  disturbs  the 
deeper  waters  at  their  fountain-head 
— is  in  your  youthful  heart. 

Hurrying  to  many  a  bright  conclu- 
sion are  the  speculations  that  possess 


it  now — not  extremely  reasonable,  or 
owning  any  curb  of  logic — not  even 
very  consequent,  full  of  joyous  irrele- 
vancies — digressions  at  which  yourself 
would  laugh  aloud  if  this  running 
stream  of  fancy  were  but  audible  and 
expressed  —  notwithstanding,  full  of 
interest,  full  of  pleasure,  and  keeping 
time  with  their  rapid  pace  to  the 
flying  progress  of  the  clouds. 

And  the  road  glides  away  merrily 
under  these  straying  footsteps ;  now 
hastening,  now  loitering,  as  the  mo- 
mentary mood  suggests.  Old  haw- 
thorns, doddered  and  crabbed,  stand 
here  and  there  forlorn  upon  the  edges 
of  the  way ;  and  where  the  hedge  is 
younger  and  less  broken,  there  are 
warm  banks  of  turf,  and  clear  bits  of 
gleaming  water,  which  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  call  ditches,  looking  up 
through  tangled  grass,  and  a  wilder- 
ness of  delicate  stem  and  leaf,  half 
weeds,  half  flowers ;  but  now  we  have 
a  stile  to  cross,  mounting  up  from  the 
high-road  ;  and  now  it  is  a  sunny  hill- 
side path,  narrow  and  hemmed  in 
between  a  low  stone-wall,  from  which 
all  manner  of  mosses  and  tufts  of 
waving  herbage  have  taken  away  the 
rudeness,  and  a  field  of  young  green 
corn :  innocent  enough  just  now  are 
these  soft  plants  low  upon  the  fragrant 
soil  in  the  blade ;  but  you  shall  see 
how  the  bearded  spikes  will  push  you 
to  the  wall,  and  the  red  poppies  mock 
you,  lying  safe  under  shelter  of  the 
tall  corn -forest,  if  you  try  to  pass  in 
September  where  you  can  pass  so 
easily  in  Spring. 

A  soft  incline,  at  first  sloping 
smoothly  under  the  full  sunshine — 
by-and-by  more  rugged  and  broken, 
with  something  that  looks  half  like 
the  ancient  channel  of  a  hill-spring, 
breaking  all  the  soft  pasture-grass 
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iuto  a  rough  projecting  outline,  like  a 
miniature  coast — and  now  alow  hedge 
rough  with  thorns  and  brambles,  in- 
stead of  the  dyke ;  for,  after  all,  this  is 
no  gentle  southland  hill,  but  one  of 
the  warders  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
waving  his  plumed  cap  proudly  in  the 
fresh  spring  air,  as  he  looks  over  the 
low- lying  debatable  moors  on  the 
other  side,  and  defies  the  fells  of 
Cumberland.  If  this  were  June,  as  it 
is  April,  you  would  see  foliage  clus- 
tering richly  about  the  bold  brow 
which  he  lifts  to  the  clouds  ;  just  now 
the  branches  hang  down,  like  long 
light  brown  ringlets,  half  unravelled 
with  the  spring  rain  and  morning  dew, 
and  droop  upon  his  falling  shoulders 
as  low  as  this  green  nest  here,  so 
sheltered  and  solitary,  which  he  holds 
in  his  expanded  arms. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  come  at  the 
state  entrance  and  principal  gate  of 
the  farmhouse  of  Crofthill.  But  now 
that  you  have  caught  sight  of  its 
white  walls  and  slated  roof,  hold  on 
stoutly — fear  no  gap  in  the  hedge,  no 
rude  stone-stair  projecting  out  of  the 
grey  limestone  dyke— and  two  or  three 
leaps  and  stumbles  will  bring  you  to 
the  mossy  paling,  and  to  some  pos- 
sible entrance- door.  If  there  is  no 
one  about — a  very  improbable  circum- 
stance, seeing  that  some  curious  eye 
at  a  window  must  have  ere  now  found 
out  a  passenger  on  the  ascent,  or 
some  quick  ear  heard  the  dry  hedge- 
row branches  crash  under  the  coming 
foot — it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
strange  feeling  of  isolation  which  falls 
upon  you,  here  at  the  door  of  as 
friendly  a  little  home  as  is  on  all  the 
Border.  At  your  right  hand  those 
warder  hilts,  in  many  a  diverse  tint 
of  long- worn  livery,  hold  the  vigilant 
line  as  far  as  Criffel,  whose  post  is  on 
the  sea ;  on  the  other  side  they  dis- 
appear like  a  file  of  grey-headed  mar- 
shal-men, into  the  cloudy  distance ; 
underneath,  remote,  and  still,  break- 
ing softly  into  the  fresh  daylight, 
mapped  out  with  gleaming  burns  and 
long  lines  of  winding  road,  lies  the 
level  country  we  have  left;  and  Burn- 
side  yonder,  with  its  thin  silvery 
glimmer  of  attendant  water,  its  dark 
background  of  trees,  and  the  Brigend 
hamlet  of  which  it  is  patrician  and 
superior,  lies  quiet  and  silent  under 
the  full  sun. 
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The  farmhouse  of  Crofthill  is  but 
two  storeys  high,  and,  with  a  strange 
triangular  slope  of  garden  before  it, 
fronts  sideways,  indifferent  to* the 
landscape,  though  there  is  one  glorious 
gable- window  which  makes  amends. 
Menie  Laurie,  bound  for  the  Crofthill 
farmhouse,  knows  the  view  so  well 
that  she  does  not  pause  for  even  a 
momentary  glance,  but,  lightly  step- 
ping over  the  last  stile,  is  ready  to 
meet  this  welcoming  figure  which 
already  calls  to  her,  running  down  the 
garden  to  the  little  mossy  wicket  in 
the  paling  of  the  lower  end. 

u  July  !  July !  you  might  have 
come  to  meet  me,"  said  Menie.  The 
air  is  so  quiet  that  her  soft  girl's  voice 
rings  over  all  the  hill. 

July — but  you  must  not  look  for 
anything  like  the  gorgeous  summer 
month,  in  this  little  timid  slight 
figure  running  down  the  sloping  way, 
with  her  light  brown  hair  so  soft  and 
silky  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
retain  it  either  in  braid  or  curl,  float- 
ing on  the  air  behind  her,  and  her 
gentle  pale  face  faintly  glowing  with 
a  little  flush  of  pleasure.  If  there  had 
been  anything  symbolic  in  the  name, 
the}7  had  better  have  called  her  Feb- 
ruary, this  poor  little  July  Home ; 
but  there  is  nothing  symbolic  in  the 
name ;  only  John  Home  of  Crofthill, 
many  a  long  year  ago,  had  the  hap  to 
find  somewhere,  and  bring  trium- 
phantly to  his  house  on  the  hill,  a 
pretty  little  sentimental  wife,  with  some 
real  refinement  in  her  soft  nature,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  fantastic  girl- 
romance,  which  passes  muster  for  it 
among  the  unlearned.  Mrs  Home, 
who  called  her  son  Randall,  called 
her  little  daughter  Julia — Mrs  Home's 
husband,  who  knew  of  nothing  better 
than  Johns  or  Janets,  being  quies- 
cent, and  kindly  submissive.  But  by- 
and-by,  gentle  Mrs  Home  drooped 
like  the  pale  little  flower  she  was,  and 
fell  with  the  cold  spring  showers  into 
her  grave.  Then  came  big  Miss 
Janet  Home  from  Mid-Lothian,  where 
she  had  spent  her  younger  days,  to  be 
mistress  of  her  brother's  southland 
farm  ;  and  Miss  Janet's  one  name  for 
the  flush  of  summer,  and  for  her 
brother's  little  motherless  petted  girl, 
was  Juley;  so  July  came  to  be  the 
child's  acknowledged  name. 

But  July  springs  half  into  Menie 
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Laurie's  arms,  and  they  go  up  through 
the  garden  together,  to  where  Miss 
Janet  stands  waiting  on  the  threshold. 
In  simple  stature,  Miss  Janet  would 
make  two  of  herlittle  niece;  and  though 
there  is  no  other  superfluous  bulk 
about  her,  her  strong  and  massive 
framework  would  not  misbecome  a 
man  ;  though  a  verier  woman's  heart 
never  beat  within  the  daintiest  bod- 
dice,  than  this  one  which  sometimes 
"thuds"  rather  tumultuously,  tinder 
the  large  printed  dark  cotton  gown  of 
Miss  Janet  Home. 

"Eh,  bairn,  I'm  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Miss  Janet,  holding  in  her  own 
large  brown  hand  the  soft  fingers  of 
Menie.  "  Come  in-by,  and  get  your- 
sel  rested.  You  see  there's  a  letter 
from  Randy  this  morning — " 

With  many  a  fit  of  indignation  had 
Menie  resented  this  Randy,  which 
contracted  so  unceremoniously  her 
hero's  name ;  but  the  penitent  Miss 
Janet  perpetually  forgot,  and  imme- 
diately attributed  the  little  cloud  on 
her  favourite's  brow  to  some  jealousy  of 
this  same  letterof  Randy's — and  pique 
that  it  should  come  to  Randy's  humble 
home  instead  of  to  his  lady-love. 

"  I'm  aye  sae  uplifted  about  a  let- 
ter," continued  Miss  Janet,  as  she  led 
her  visitor  in,  "  though  you  that  gets 
them  every  day  mayna  think — Eh, 
Miss  Menie,  my  dear !  I  mind  noo  it's 
a'  me  ;  but  you  needna  gloom  at  what 
was  just  a  forget.  I'll  never  ca'  him 
Randy  again ;  but,  you  see,  I  mind 
him  so  weel  in  his  wee  coatie — a  bit 
smout  of  a  bairn." 

This  did  not  exactly  mend  matters; 
but  Menie  had  taken  off  her  bonnet 
by  this  time,  and  found  her  usual  seat 
in  the  dim  farm-parlour,  with  its  small 
windowsand  low-roofed  green-stained 
walls.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
Miss  Janet's  creed,  that  blinds  looked 
well  from  without;  so,  although  there 
could  never  a  mortal  look  in  through 
the  thick  panes  to  spy  the  household 
economics  of  Crofthill,  only  one  nar- 
row strip  of  the  unveiled  casement 
appeared  between  the  little  muslin 
curtain  and  the  blind.  The  gable 
window,  commanding  as  it  did  half 
the  level  country  of  Dumfriesshire,  was 
less  protected ;  but  the  front  one  cast 
a  positive  shadow  upon  the  dark  thrifty 
coloured  carpet,  the  hair-cloth  chairs, 
the  mahogany  table  with  its  sombre 


cover,  and  gave  to  the  room  such  an 
atmosphere  of  shrouded  shadowed 
quiet,  that  the  little  bouquet  of  daffo- 
dils and  wallflowers  on  the  side  table 
hung  their  heads  with  languid  melan- 
choly, and  an  unaccustomed  spectator 
scarcely  ventured  with  more  than  a 
whisper  to  break  the  calm. 

But  Menie  Laurie  was  not  unac- 
customed, and  knew  very  well  where 
was  the  brightest  corner,  nor  had 
much  hesitation  in  drawing  up  the 
blind.  But  Menie  had  grown  very 
busy  with  the  "  fancy"  work  she  had 
brought  with  her,  when  Miss  Janet 
approached  with  Randall's  letter  in 
her  hand.  Scandal  said  that  Menie 
Laurie's  pretty  fingers  were  never  so 
industrious  at  home  as  they  found  it 
agreeable  to  be  abroad,  and  Menie 
was  coy  and  occupied,  and  put  Ran- 
dall's letter  aside. 

"  My  dear,  if  you're  busy  I'll  read 
it  to  you,  mysel,"  said  Miss  Janet, 
who  had  no  appreciation  of  coyness, 
"  and  you  can  tell  your  father,  July, 
that  Miss  Menie's  come,  and  that  the 
'tea's  just  ready ;  and  ye  can  gi'e  a  look 
ben  to  the  kitchen  as  you're  passing, 
and  see  that  Tibbie's  no  forgetting  the 
time ;  and  now  gang  about  quiet,  like 
a  good  bairn,  and  dinna  disturb  me. 
I'm  gaun  to  read  the  letter." 

And  Miss  Janet  smoothed  down 
her  apron,  to  lay  this  prized  epistle 
safely  on  her  knee,  and  wiped  her 
glasses  with  affectionate  eagerness. 
"  My  dear,  I'm  no  a  grand  reader  of 
Randall's  write  mysel,"  said  Miss 
Janet,  clearing  her  voice,  "  and  he's 
getting  an  awfu'  crabbed  hand,  as  you 
ken ;  but  I've  good-will,  and  you'll 
just  put  up  with  me." 

It  would  have  been  hard  for  any 
one  gifted  with  a  heart  to  fail  of  put- 
ting up  with  Miss  Janet  as  she  conned 
her  nephew's  letter.  True,  she  had  to 
pause  now  and  then  for  a  word — true, 
that  she  did  not  much  assist  Randall's 
punctuation;  but  it  was  worth  even 
a  better  letter  than  Randall's  to  see 
the  absorbed  face,  the  affectionate 
care  upon  her  brow,  the  anxiety  that 
pondered  over  all  these  crabbed  cor- 
ners, and  would  not  lose  a  word. 
Menie  Laurie  had  soul  enough  not  to 
be  impatient — even  to  look  up  at  the 
abstracted  Miss  Janet  with  a  little 
dew  in  her  eye,  though  her  process  of 
reading  was  very  slow. 
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But  now  came  Tibbie,  the  house- 
hold servant  of  Crofthill,  with  the 
tea ;  and  now  a  little  stir  in  the  pas- 
sage intimated  that  the  maister,  fresh 
from  his  hillside  fields,  was  hanging 
up  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  pas- 
sage. Miss  Janet  seated  herself  at 
the  tray — Menie  drew  her  chair  away 
from  the  window,  and  a  little  nearer 
to  the  table,  and,  heralded  by  July, 
who  came  in  again  like  a  quiet  shadow, 
her  little  pale  face  appearing  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  soft  hair  once 
more  blown  out  of  its  fastenings  by  the 
wind — John  Home  of  Crofthill  made 
his  appearance,  stooping  under  his  low 
parlour- door. 

And  perhaps  it  was  these  low  por- 
tals which  gave  to  the  lofty  figure  of 
the  hillside  farmer  its  habitual  stoop ; 
but  John  Home  might  have  been  , 
a  moss  -  trooping  chieftain  for  his 
strength — a  baron  of  romance,  for  the 
unconscious  dignity  and  even  grace  of 
his  bearing.  He  was  older  than  you 
would  have  expected  July's  father  to 
be,  and  had  a  magnificent  mass  of 
white  hair,  towering  into  a  natural 
crest  of  curls  over  his  forehead.  The 
eyes  were  blue,  something  cold  by 
natural  colour,  but  warm  and  kindly 
in  their  shining — the  face  full  of  shrewd 
intelligence,  humour,  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  had  been  nothing  all  his 
life  but  the  farmer  of  Crofthill— and 
Crofthill  was  anything  but  a  con- 
siderable farm ;  nevertheless  John 
Home  stood  in  the  countryside  dis- 
tinct as  his  own  hill — and  not  unlike. 
A  genius  son  does  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  every  southland  farmer,  and  Ran- 
dall's aspirations  had  elevated,  un- 
awares, the  whole  tone  of  the  family. 
Randall's  engagement,  too,  and  the 
magic  which  made  Mrs  Laurie  of 
Burnside's  young  lady-daughter,  and 
not  any  farmhouse  beauty  near,  so 
kindly  and  intimate  a  visitor  in  Croft- 
hill, was  not  without  its  additional 
influence  ;  but  the  house  lost  nothing 
of  its  perfectly  unpretending  simpli- 
city in  the  higher  aims  to  which  it 
unconsciously  opened  its  breast. 

"  And  what  is  this  I  hear,  of  going 
to  London?  "  said  John  Home,  as  he 
took  his  seat  at  table.  Self-respect 
hinders  familiarity — the  good  fanner 
did  not  like  to  call  his  daughter-in-law 
elect  by  her  own  simple  Christian 
name;  so  half  in  joke,  and  half  to 


cover  the  shy,  constitutional  hesita- 
tion, of  which  even  age  had  not  re- 
covered him,  Menie  bore  in  Crofthill,. 
in  contrast  with  the  other  name  of 
July  habitual  there,  the  pretty  nick- 
name of  May — u  Is  it  true  that  Burn- 
side  is  to  flit  bodily,  as  July  says?  I 
ken  ane  that  will  like  the  change ;  but 
I  must  say  that  I  ken  some  more, 
that  will  not  be  quite  so  thankful." 

"Ye  may  say  that,  John,"  said 
Miss  Janet,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I'm  sure, 
for  his  ain  part,  Miss  Menie,  he'll  no 
think  the  place  is  like  itsel,  and  you 
away ;  for  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  " 

"  Whisht,"  said  Crofthill  hurriedly. 
The  good  man  did  not  like  his  par- 
tiality spoken  of  in  presence  of  its 
object.  "But  I  would  like  to  hear 
when  this  terrible  flitting  is  to  be." 

"  My  mother  has  not  made  up  her 
mind  yet,"  said  Menie.  "  It  was  yes- 
terday the  letter  came,  and  I  left  her 
still  as  undecided  as  ever;  for  she  is 
only  half  inclined  to  go,  Mr  Home  ; 
and  as  for  Jenny  " 

"  It  will  be  worth  while  to  hear 
what  Jenny  says  of  London,"  said 
John  Home  with  a  smile ;  "  but  the 
countryside  will  gather  a  cloud  when 
we  think  May's  gone  from  Burnside. 
Well,  July,  speak  out,  woman ;  what 
is't  your  whispering  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  saying  that  Randall  would 
be  glad,"  said  July  softly.  July  had  a 
fashion  of  whispering  her  share  of  the 
conversation  to  her  next  neighbour, 
to  be  repeated  for  the  general  benefit. 

"  Eh,  puir  laddie ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Janet,  with  glistening  eye.  "  I  could 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  glad  too, 
Miss  Menie,  though  we  are  to  lose 
you,  for  his  sake.  I  think  I  see  the 
glint  in  his  eye  when  he  hears  the 
good  news." 

And  Miss  Janet's  own  eyes  shone 
with  loving,  unselfish  sympathy,  as 
she  repeated,  "Randy,  puir  callant! 
and  no  a  creature  heeding  about  him, 
mair  than  he  was  a  common  young 
man,  in  a'  yon  muckle  town ! " 

"  We'll  let  Randall  say  his  plea- 
sure hirasel,"  said  his  father,  who 
was  more  delicately  careful  of  embar- 
rassing Menie  than  either  sister  or 
daughter — perhaps  more,  indeed,  than 
the  occasion  required.  "  For  my  part, 
I'm  no  glad,  and  never  would  pretend 
to  be ;  and  if  Mrs  Laurie  makes  up 
her  mind  to  stay  " 
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"What  then?"  said  Menie,  look-  man,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Ay,  May, 

ing  up  quickly,  with  a  flush  of  dis-  my  lassie,  truly  will  I,  for  a'  that 

pleasure.  bonnie  gloom  of  yours — or  whatever 

"  I'll  say  she's  a  very  sensible  wo-  my  son  Randall  may  have  to  say." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


"I've  been  hearing  something  from 
Miss  Menie,  mem,"  said  Jenny,  en- 
tering the  parlour  of  Burnside  with  a 
determined  air,  and  planting  herself 
firmly  behind  the  door.  Jenny  was 
very  short,  very  much  of  one  thickness, 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  edge  of  the 
full  round  skirts  under  which  pattered 
her  hasty  feet — and  had  a  slight  de- 
formity, variously  estimated  by  her- 
self and  her  rustic  equals  according 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment — being 
no  more  than  "a  high  shouther"  in 
Jenny's  sunshiny  weather,  but  reach- 
ing the  length  of  a  desperate  "  thraw  " 
when  Jenny's  temper  had  come  to  be 
as  "thrawn"  as  her  frame.  A  full 
circle,  bunchy,  substantial,  and  com- 
fortable, were  Jenny's  woollen  skirts, 
striped  in  cheerful  "colours ;  and  you 
had  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  any 
slovenly  superfluous  bulk  increased 
the  natural  dimensions  of  the  round, 
considerable  waist,  or  stiff,  well- 
tightened  boddice,  of  which  Jenny's 
clean  short  -  gown  and  firmly  tied 
apron-strings  defined  the  shape  so 
well.  Very  scanty  was  Jenny's  hair, 
and  very  little  of  it  appeared  under 
her  white  muslin  cap;  and  Jenny's 
complexion  was  nothing  to  boast  of, 
though  some  withered  bloom  remained 
upon  her  cheeks.  Her  lips  closed 
upon  each  other  firmly ;  her  brow  was 
marked  with  sundry  horizontal  lines, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to 
deepen  into  a  frown ;  and  Jenny's 
eyes,  grey,  keen,  and  active,  were  at 
this  present  moment  set  in  fierce 
steadiness  and  gravity;  while  the 
little  snort  of  her  "fuff,"  and  the 
little  nod  of  her  cap,  with  its  full, 
well- ironed  borders,  gave  timely  inti- 
mation of  the  mood  in  which  Jenny 
came. 

"Yes,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie, 
laying  down  her  work  on  her  knee, 
and  sitting  back  into  her  chair.  Mrs 
Laurie  knew  the  signs  and  premoni- 
tions well,  and  lost  no  time  in  setting 
her  back  against  the  rock,  and  taking 
up  her  weapons  of  defence. 


"  I  say  I've  been  hearing  something- 
from  Miss  Menie,  mem,"  repeatei 
Jenny  still  more  emphatically;  "things 
are  come  a  gey  length,  to  my  puir 
thought,  when  it's  the  youngest  of  the 
house  that  brings  word  of  a  great 
change  to  me  ! — and  I'm  thinking  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  part  friends 
as  lang  as  we  can  keep  up  decent  ap- 
pearances ;  so  maybe  ye'll  take  the 
trouble,  mem,  if  it's  no  owre  muckle 
freedom  of  me  asking  you,  to  look  out 
for  a  new  lass  afore  the  term." 

"  Indeed,  Jenny,  I'll  do  no  such 
thing,"  said  Mrs  Laurie  quietly.  Jenny 
heeded  not,  but  went  on  with  a  little 
nervous  motion  of  her  head,  half- 
shake,  half-nod,  and  many  a  snort 
and  half-drawn  breath  interposed  be- 
tween. 

" There's  been  waur  folk  than  Jenny 
serving  in  this  house,  I  reckon.  I've 
kent  women  mysel  that  did  less  wark 
with  mair  slaistry — and  aye  as  muckle 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  house ; 
but  I'm  no  gann  to  sound  my  ain 
praise  ;  and  I  would  like  to  ken  whe- 
ther I'm  to  be  held  to  the  six  months' 
warning,  or  if  I  may  put  up  my  kist 
and  make  my  flitting  like  other  folk 
at  the  term?" 

"  You  can  m  ake  your  flitting,  Jenny, 
when  we  make  ours  ;  that  is  soon 
enough,  surely,"  said  Mrs  Laurie  with 
a  half-smile.  Jenny  had  not  roused 
her  mistress  yet  to  anything  but  de- 
fence, so  with  a  louder  fuff  than  ever 
she  rushed  to  the  attack  again. 

"For  a  smooth-spoken  lass — be- 
lieve hersel,  she  wouldna  raise  the 
stour  without  pardon  craved — I  would 
recommend  Nelly  Panton.  There's  no 
muckle  love  lost  atween  her  and  me — 
but  she'll  say  ony  ill  of  Jenny — and 
aye  have  a  curtsy  ready  for  a  lady's 
ca',  and  her  een  on  the  grand,  and 
neither  mind  nor  heart  o'  her  ain,  if 
the  mistress  says  no.  Na,  I  wouldna 
say  but  Nelly  Panton's  the  very  ane 
to  answer,  for  she'll  never  take  twa 
thoughts  about  casting  off  father  and 
mother,  kin  and  country,  whenever 
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ye  like  to  bid — though  ye'll  mind, 
mem,  it's  forsake  of  the  wage,  and  no 
for  sake  of  you." 

"Dear  me,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie 
impatiently,  "  when  did  I  ask  for  such 
a  sacrifice  ?  What  makes  ye  such  a 
crabbed  body,  woman  ?  Did  I  ever 
bid  a  servant  of  mine  give  up  father 
or  mother  for  me?  You  have  been 
about  Burnside  ten  years  now,  Jenny 
— when  did  you  know  me  do  anything 
like  that?" 

"  A  lady  mayna  mean  ony  ill — I'm 
no  saying  't,"  said  Jenny  ;  u  but  ane 
may  make  a  bonnie  lock  of  mischief 
without  kenning.  I've  been  ten  years 
about  Burnside — ay,  and  mair  siller! 
— and  to  think  the  mistress  should  be 
laying  her  odds  and  ends  thegither — 
a  woman  at  her  time  of  life — to  flit 
away  to  a  strange  country,  and  never 
letting  on  a  word  to  Jenny,  till  the 
puir  body's  cither  forced  into  a  ship 
upon  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  cauld 
world,  to  find  her  drap  parritch  at 
ony  doorstep  where  there's  charity  ! 
Eh,  sirs,  what's  the  favour  of  this 
world  to  trust  to !  But  I'm  no  gaun  to 
break  my  heart  about  it,  for  Jenny 
has  twa  guid  hands  of  her  ain — nae 
thanks  to  some  folk — to  make  her 
bread  by  yet ! " 

"  Jenny's  an  unreasonable  body," 
said  her  mistress,  with  half- am  used 
annoyance ;  "  and  if  you  were  not 
spoken  to  before,  it  was  just  because 
my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  it's  only 
since  yesterday  I  have  thought  of  it 
at  all.  If  I  make  up  my  mind  to  go, 
it's  for  anything  but  pleasure  to  my- 
self—so you  have  no  occasion  to  up- 
braid rne,  Jenny,  for  doing  this  at  my 
time  of  life." 

"Mel"  exclaimed  Jenny,  lifting 
her  hands  i5  appeal,  "  me  upbraid  the 
mistress  !  Eh,  sirs,  the  like  of  that ! 
But,  mem,  will  you  tell  me,  if  it's  no 
for  your  ain  pleasure,  you  that's  an 
independent  lady,  what  for  would  you 
leave  Burnside?" 

Mrs  Laurie  hesitated ;  but  Mrs 
Laurie  knew  very  well  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unprofitable  than  any 
resentment  of  Jenny's  fuff — and  he*r 
own  transitory  displeasure  had  already 
died  away. 

"  You  may  say  we're  independent 
at  this  present  time,"  she  said  with  a 
little  sigh ;  "  but  did  it  never  occur  to 
you,  Jenny— if  anything  happened  to 


me — my  poor  lassie ! — what's  to  be- 
come of  Menie  then  ?  " 

"  Havers  !  "  cried  Jenny  loudly. 
"  I  mean — I  ask  your  pardon — but 
what's  gaun  to  happen  to  you  this 
twenty  years  and  mair?  " 

"  Twenty  years  is  a  lifetime  of  it- 
self," said  her  mistress ;  '*  it  might  not 
be  twenty  days  nor  twenty  hours.  The 
like  of  us  have  no  right  to  reckon  our 
time." 

"It's  time  for  me  to  buckle  my 
shoon  to  my  feet,  and  my  cloak  to  my 
shouthers,  if  you're  thinking  upon 
your  call,"  said  Jenny.  "  But,  no  to 
be  ill-mannered,  putting  my  forbears 
in  ae  word  with  yours,  we're  baith 
come  of  a  lang-lived  race — and  you're 
just  in  your  prime,  as  weel  as  ever  ye 
was ;  and  'deed,  I  canna  think  it  ony- 
thing  but  a  reflection  upon  myself, 
that  maybe  might  get  to  the  kirk  inair 
constant  if  I  was  to  try,  when  I  hear 
ye  speaking  like  that  to  puir  auld 
wizened  Jenny,  that's  six  and  fifty 
guid,  no  to  speak  of  the  thraw  she's 
had  a'  her  days." 

And  a  single  hot  tear  of  petulant 
distress  fell  upon  Jenny's  arm. 

"Well,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie, 
"  one  thing  we'll  agree  in,  I  know — 
you  could  not  wish  so  ill  a  wish  to 
Menie,  poor  thing,  as  that  she  might 
leave  this  world  before  her  mother. 
You  would  think  it  in  the  course  of 
nature,  that  Menie  should  see  both 
you  and  me  in  our  graves.  Now,  if  I 
was  taken  away  next  week,  or  next 
year, — what  is  my  poor  bairn  to  do  ?  " 

And  Jenny  vainly  fuffed  to  conceal 
the  little  fit  of  sobbing  which  this 
idea  brought  upon  her.  "  Do !  She'll 
be  married  upon  her  ain  gudeman 
lang  years  afore  that  time  comes ;  and 
Randall  Home's  a  decent  lad,  though 
I'll  no  say  he  would  have  just  taken 
my  fancy,  if  ony  body  had  askit  me  ; 
and  she'll  hae  a  bunder  pound  or  twa 
to  keep  her  pocket,  of  what  you're  aye 
saving  for  her;  and  I  have  twa- three 
bawbees  laid  up  in  the  bank  mysel." 

"  Ay,  Jenny,  so  have  I,"  said  her 
mistress ;  "  but  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  is  a  poor  provision  for  a  young 
friendless  thing  like  Menie;  and  I 
have  nothing  but  a  liferent  in  Burn- 
side  ;  and  my  annuity,  you  know,  ends 
with  me.  No  doubt  there's  Randall 
Home  to  take  into  consideration ; 
but  the  two  of  them  are  very  young, 
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Jenny,  and  many  a  thing  may  come 
in  the  way.  I  would  like  Mcnie  to 
have  something  else  to  depend  on  than 
Eandall  Home." 

u  Bless  me,  mem,  ye've  a  mote  in 
your  een  the  day,"  said  Jenny  impa- 
tiently. u  What's  the  puir  callant  dune 
now  ?  They  tell  me  he's  as  weel- doing 
a  lad  as  can  be,  and  what  would  ony- 
body  have  mair?" 

u  Hush,  Jenny,"  said  Mrs  Laurie, 
"and  hear  me  to  an  end.  This  lady 
has  a  better  income  than  I  have,  and 
she  says  we  may  lay  our  savings  to- 
gether for  Menie — a  very  good  offer ; 
and  Menie  can  get  better  education, 
whatever  may  happen  to  her ;  and  we 
can  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  Ran- 
dall Home  is  coming  on  in  the  world  ; 
for  you  see,  Jenny,  I  have  a  kind  of 
right  to  be  selfish  on  Menie's  account. 
I've  tried  poverty  myself  in  my  day  ; 
and  Menie  is  my  only  bairn." 

The  tears  came  into  the  mother's 
eyes.  Menie  had  not  always  been 
her  only  bairn ;  and  visions  of  a  bold 


brother,  two  years  older  than  her 
little  girl,  and  natural  protector  and 
champion  of  Menie,  flashed  up  before 
her  in  the  bright  air  of  this  home 
room,  where  ten  years  ago  her  first- 
born paled  and  sickened  to  his  early 
death. 

"I  wadna  gang— no  a  fit,"  ex- 
claimed Jenny,  breaking  into  a  little 
passion  of  anger  and  tears.  "  Wha's 
trusting  in  Providence  now  —  wha'a 
leaving  the  ane  out  of  the  question 
that  has  a'  in  His  hands — and  mak- 
ing plans  like  as  if  He  didna  remain 
when  we  were  a'  away  ?  I  didna  think 
there  had  been  sae  little  mense— I 
couldna  have  believed  there  was  sae 
little  grace  in  a  house  like  this — and 
I  wadna  gang  a  fit — no  me — as  if  I 
thought  Providence  was  owre  puir 
an  inheritance  for  the  bairn  !  " 

And  Jenny  hurried  away  to  her 
kitchen,  to  expend  both  tears  and 
anger ;  but  Jenny's  opposition  to  the 
London  u  flitting,"  in  spite  of  her  in- 
dignant protest,  died  from  that  hour. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  sun  is  dipping  low  into  the 
burning  sea  far  away,  which  Criifel's 
envious  shoulder  hides  from  us ;  and 
the  last  sheaf  of  rays,  like  a  handful 
of  golden  arrows,  strike  down  into 
the  plain,  grazing  this  same  strong 
shoulder  with  ineifectual  fire  as  they 
pass.  Touches  as  of  rosy  fingers  are 
on  all  the  clouds,  and  here  and  there 
one  hangs  upon  the  sky  in  an  ecstasy, 
suspended  not  upon  the  common  air, 
but  on  some  special  atmosphere  of 
light.  The  long  attendant  shadows 
have  faded  from  the  trees,  the  road- 
side pools  have  lost  their  brilliant 
glimmer,  and  a  wakeful  whispering 
hush  about  the  hedgerows  and  old 
hawthorns  stir  all  those  curious  budded 
watchers,  to  hear  the  slow  lounging 
steps  of  rustic  labourers  on  the  road, 
and  wait  for  the  delicate  gleam  out  of 
the  east  which  shall  herald  the  new- 
risen  moon. 

And  light  are  your  home  -  going 
steps,  May  Marion,  upon  this  quiet 
road,  which  breathes  out  fresh  even- 
ing odours  from  all  its  dewy  neigh- 
bour fields — not  slow,  but  lingering — 
arrested  by  a  hundred  fanciful  delays. 
Before  you  is  no  great  range  of  pro- 


spect— the  two  ash-trees,  holding  up 
their  united  arms,  very  much  as  the 
children  of  the  Brigend,  playing  under 
them,  hold  up  their  small  clasped 
hands  arched  over  the  merry  troop 
who  are  rushing  yonder  "  through  the 
needle  ee" — the  hamlet's  meditative 
houses,  standing  about  the  road  here 
and  there,  in  the  pleasant  vacancy  of 
the  slow- falling  gloaming — the  burn 
rumbling  drowsily  under  the  bridge — 
the  kye  coming  home  along  the  fur- 
ther way — and  farthest  off  of  all,  the 
grave  plantation  firs,  making  a  dark 
background  for  your  own  pleasant 
home.  The  purple  shadows  are  fad- 
ing into  palmer  grey  upon  the  hills 
behind,  and  the  hills  themselves  you 
could  almost  fancy  contract  their 
circle,  and  grasp  each  other's  hands 
in  closer  rank,  with  a  manful  ten- 
derness for  this  still  country,  child- 
like and  unfearing,  which  by-and-hy 
will  fall  asleep  at  their  feet.  Your 
heart  scarcely  sings  in  the  hush, 
though  you  carry  it  so  lightly;  its 
day's  song  is  over,.  Menie  Laurie — 
and  the  quiet  heart  comes  down  with 
a  little  flutter  of  sweet  thought  into- 
the  calm  of  its  kindly  nest. 
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The  light  is  fading  when  Menie 
reaches  the  Brigend ;  and  by  the  door 
of  one  of  the  cottages,  Nelly  Panton, 
in  her  close  bonnet  arid  humble  enve- 
loping shawl,  stands  beside  the  stone 
seat  on  which  an  older  woman,  who 
holds  her  head  away  with  pertinacity, 
has  seated  herself  to  rest. 

"  She'll  no  take  heart,  whatever  I 
can  do,"  says  the  slow  steady  voice 
of  Nelly,  fronrwhich  the  elastic  even- 
ing air  se.ems  to  droop  away,  throwing 
it  down  heavily  upon  the  darkening 
earth.  "  I'm  sure  I  couldna  say  mair, 
auntie,  nor  do  mair  to  please  her  than 
I  aye  try,  in  my  quiet  way;  bat 
morning  and  night  she  murns  after 
Johnnie,  making  nae  mair  account  of 
me  than  if  I  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house.  And  what  should  ail  Johnnie? 
— for  I'm  sure  I  dinna  ken  what  would 
come  of  folk  in  our  condition  if  we 
were  aye  write-writing  from  ae  hand 
to  anither,  like  them  that  have  nae- 
thing  else  to  do.  If  onything  was 
wrang,  we  would  hear  fast  enough. 
I'm  saying,  mother!" 

"  If  you  would  but  let  me  be ! " 
groaned  the  older  woman ;  "  I'm  no 
complaining  to  you.  If  I  am  anxious 
in  my  mind,  I'm  no  wanting  to  pub- 
lish't  afore  a'  the  parish.  I'm  mean- 
ing nae  offence  to  you,  Marget — but 
I  think  this  lassie's  tongue  will  drive 
me  out  of  my  wits." 

"  That's  just  her  way,"  said  Nelly, 
with  mournful  complacency.  "  In- 
stead of  taking  it  kind  when  I  try  to 
ease  her,  ye  would  think  I  was  doing 
somebody  an  injury;  and  I'm  sure 
it's  a  fashions  temper,  indeed,  that 
canna  put  up  with  me— for  I've  aye 
been  counted  as  quiet  a  lass  as  there 
is  in  the  haill  countryside,  and  never 
did  ill  to  onybody  a'  my  days.  From 
morning  to  night  I'm  aye  ^doing  my 
endeavour  to  get  comfort  to  her — 
hearing  of  the  lads  that  have  done 
weel  in  London,  and  aye  standing  up 
for  Johnnie  that  he's  no  so  ill  as 
he's  ca'ed,  though  he  mayna  write  as 
often  as  some  do ;  and  just  yesterday 
I  gaed  mysel  to  Burnside,  a  guid  mile 
of  gate  from  our  house,  to  ask  Miss 
Menie  Laurie  to  write  to  Randall 
Home  for  word  about  Johnnie, — and 
I'm  sure  what  ony  mortal  could  do 
mair,  I  canna  tell." 

"  What  business  has  Miss  Menie 
Laurie,  or  Randall  Home  either,  with 


my  trouble  ?  "  exclaimed  the  mother 
indignantly.  "  Am  I  no  to  daur  shed 
a  tear  in  my  ain  house,  but  a'  the 
toun's  to  hear  o't?  Yes,  Miss  Menie, 
I  see  it's  you,  but  I  canna  help  it. 
I'm  no  meaning  disrespect  either  to 
you  or  ony  of  your  friends ;  but  nae- 
body  could  thole  to  have  their  private 
thoughts  turned  out  for  a'  the  world 
to  see — and  she'll  put  me  daft  if  she 
gets  encouragement  to  gang  on  at 
this  rate." 

"Must  I  not  ask  about  Johnnie, 
Mrs  Litbgow?  "  said  Menie  ;  "  Nelly 
said  it  would  comfort  you." 

"Nelly's  aye  saying  something 
to  aggravate  a  puir  woman  out  of 
baith  life  and  patience,"  said  Nelly's 
mother ;  "  and  he's  just  her  half- 
brother,,  you  see,  and  she  hasna  the 
interest  in  him  she  might  have.  I'm 
sure  I  canna  tell  how  she  came  to 
be  a  daughter  of  mine,"  continued 
the  poor  woman,  rising  and  turning 
away  to  address  herself,  rapidly  and 
low, .  to  Menie's  particular  ear.  "  I 
would  do  mony  a  thing  afore  I  would 
have  my  ain  troubled  thoughts,  or  so 
muckle  as  a  breath  on  Johnnie's  cre- 
dit, kent  in  the  countryside ;  and  I'm 
no  so  anxious — no  near  so  anxious  as 
that  cuttie  says ;  but,  Miss  Menie, 
you're  an  innocent  lassie — I'll  trust 
you.  I  have  a  tremble  in  my  heart 
for  my  young  son,  away  yonder  his 
lane.  No  that  Johnnie  has  ony  ill 
ways — far  from  that,  far  from  that — 
and  a  better  son  to  his  mother  never 
.was  the  world  owre ;  but  an  innocent 
, thing  like  you  disna  ken  how  a  puir 
laddie's  tempted — and  there's  no  a 
creature  near  hand  to  mind  him  of  his 
duty,  and  naething  but  a  wheen  care- 
less English,  that  disna  ken  our  kirk 
nor  our  ways,  at  every  side  of  him— 
and  I  charged  him  he  was  to  gang  to 
nae  kirk  but  our  ain.  I'm  sure  I  dinna 
ken — whiles  things  that  folk  mean  for 
guid  counsel  turn  out  snares — and  I'm 
sair  bewildered  in  my  mind.  If  you'll 
just  write,  Miss  Menie — just  like  as  it 
was  out  of  your  ain  head,  and  bid  the 
young  gentleman — I  hear  he's  turned 
a  grand  scholar,  and  awfu'  clever — 
take  the  pains  to  ask  how  Johnnie's 
winning  on — but  no  to  say  you  have 
heard  ony  ill  of  him.  I  would n a  have 
him  think  his  mother  was  doubtful  of 
him,  no  for  a'  Kirklands  parish — and 
he's  aye  in  the  office  of  that  muckle 
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paper  that  a'body  's  heard  about — at 
least  as  far  as  I  ken.  Eh,  Miss  Menie, 
it's  a  sair  thing  to  have  so  many 
weary  miles  of  land  and  water,  and 
sae  muckle  uncertainty  between  ane's 
ain  heart  and  them  that  ane  likes 
best." 

With  gravity  and  concern  Menie 
received  this  confidence,  and  gave  her 
promise ;  but  Menie  did  not  know 
how  "sair"  and  terrible  this  uncer- 
tainty was — could  not  comprehend  the 
wavering  paleness  of  terror,  the  sickly 
gleams  of  anxiety  which  shot  over  the 
poor  mother's  face — -and  a  wistful 
murmur  of  inquiry,  a  pity  which  was 
almost  awe,  were  all  the  echoes  this 
voice  of  real  human  suffering  awoke 
in  Menie's  quiet  heart. 

And  when  she  had  soothed,  and 
comforted,  and  promised,  this  gentle 
heart  went  on  its  way — its  flutter  of 
sweet  thoughts  subdued,  but  only  into 
a  fresh  reposing  calm,  like  the  still- 
ness all  bedewed  and  starry  wrhich 
gathered  on  the  dim  home-country 
round.  Wisdom  of  the  world — Expe- 
rience chill  and  sober — Knowledge  of 
human  kind — grim  sisterhood,  avoid 


your  twilight  way — and  by  yourself 
all  fearless  and  undaunted,  hoping  all 
things,  believing  all  things,  thinking 
no  evil,  you  are  brave  enough  to  go 
forth,  Menie  Laurie,  upon  the  world, 
without  a  tremble ;  by-and-by  will 
come  the  time  to  go  forth — and  heaven 
send  the  lion  to  guard  this  quiet  heart 
upon  its  way. 

In  her  own  chamber,  when  the  night 
had  fully  fallen,  Menie  wrote  her  let- 
ter. Many  a  mile  of  land  and  water, 
many  a  new-developed  thought  on  one 
side,  lay  between  Menie  Laurie  and 
Randall  Home  ;  but  uncertainty  had 
never  sickened  the  blithe  child's  hope 
within  her ;  an  ample  country,  full  of 
mountain-peaks  and  rocks  of  danger — 
burning  with  hidden  breaks  of  desert, 
with  wells  of  Marah  treacherous  and 
insecure,  was  the  soul  which  fate  had 
linked  so  early  to  Menie  Laurie's  soul. 
She  knew  the  sunny  plains  that  were 
in  it — the  mounts  of  vision,  the  glens 
of  dreamy  sweet  romance ;  but  all 
besides,  and  all  that  lay  deepest  in 
her  own  unexplored  mind,  remained 
to  be  discovered.  But  what  she  did 
not  know  she  could  not  fear. 


RUSSIA  AND   TURKEY. 


SINCE  we  last  considered  the  ques- 
tion which,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  has  kept 
Europe  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  sus- 
pense, and  apprehension,  the  current 
of  discussion  has  been  turned,  by  the 
course  of  events,  into  a  fresh  channel. 
Then,  although  war  was  actually  de- 
clared and  hostilities  appeared  immi- 
nent, the  cannon  had  not  sounded  the 
signal,  collision  had  not  occurred,  and 
a  faint  hope  still  was  cherished  that 
peace  might  be  preserved.  And  even 
now  that  Turk  and  Russian  have 
come  to  blows,  not  a  few  persons,  in 
their  ardent  desire  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe,  cling  to 
the  belief  that  the  conflict  may  not  be 
prolonged,  that  diplomacy  may  yet 
have  some  resource  in  reserve,  and 
that  a  few  skirmishes  and  combats  in 
the  Danubian  provinces  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  suspension  of  arms,  and 
a  final  accommodation.  It  is  certainly 
pleasant  to  persuade  oneself — however 
strong  the  probabilities  the  other  way 


— that  the  almost  general  war  with 
which  Europe  is  threatened  may  be 
averted,  and  the  struggle  already  en- 
gaged in  by  Russia  and  Turkey  be 
brought  to  a  close  after  a  brief  cam- 
paign. For  such  a  hope  there  is  but 
one  foundation,  and  that  is  the  strong 
desire  for  peace  not  only  professed,  but 
really  entertained,  by  all  the  nations 
and  governments  concerned.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  the  false  position 
into  which  Russia  has  so  rashly  and 
ill-advisedly  thrust  herself.  Perhaps 
the  whole  annals  of  political  compli- 
cations do  not  present  one  more  sin- 
gular and  intricate,  or  from  which  ex- 
trication appears  more  difficult.  Con- 
fident in  the  prestige  of  her  strength 
— which  may  possibly  be  found  to 
have  been  overrated,  but  which  has 
long  caused  her  to  be  regarded  with 
deference  by  the  first  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  a  feeling  approaching 
to  awe  by  those  who  had  more  to  fear 
from  her  aggressions  —  emboldened 
also  by  exceptional  causes,  which  we 
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have  already  plainly  indicated,  and 
especially  by  the  presence  of  a  devot- 
ed partisan  at  the  head  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  by  the  supposed  impos- 
sibility of  a  strict  and  durable  alliance 
between  France  and  England,  Russia 
ventured,  early  in  the  present  year,  to 
assume,  towards  a  power  she  had  long 
marked  as  a  prey,  and  whose  weak- 
ness she  seems  to  have  exaggerated, 
an  insolent  and  aggressive  attitude 
she  yet  may  have  difficulty  in  main- 
taining, even  by  the  brutal  argument 
of  blows.  She  put  herself,  in  short,  in 
the  position  of  a  champion  who,  rely- 
ing upon  his  reputation  for  prowess, 
attempts  to  domineer  over  a  seem- 
ingly timid  and  feeble  neighbour,  and 
is  startled  by  resolute  resistance,  and 
by  a  shout  of  indignation  from  the  by- 
standers. The  weakest  animal,  driven 
into  a  corner,  and  menaced  in  its  ex- 
istence, will  turn  and  stand  at  bay. 
Russia  trusted  to  carry  her  point  by 
intimidation,  and  the  bullying  system 
she  adopted,  met  by  firmness,  has  in- 
volved her  in  a  dangerous  war,  arid  is 
likely  to  bring  her  to  shame.  It  is 
not  probable  that,  when  she  set  out 
upon  her  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Greek 
Church,  she  beheld  herself  in  imagi- 
nation mistress  of  Constantinople. 
That  was  for  a  future  time.  She 
would  have  been  well  content  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  handsome  earnest  of  future 
conquest,  that  protectorate  over  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Turkey 
which  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  gave 
her  over  the  Danubian  provinces. 
For  Russia's  ambition  has  ever  had 
the  dangerous  quality  of  patience. 
Cautiously  stealing  forward,  she  has 
been  content  to  advance  step  by 
step  towards  her  ends.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  every  treaty  she  has 
made  with  the  Porte  she  has  gained 
ground.  She  began,  at  Kainardji,  by 
obtaining  a  right  of  intercession  ;  this 
became  right  of  remonstrance,  then  of 
guarantee,  until  finally  she  assumed 
the  protectorate.  From  this  cautious 
and  subtle  policy,  an  error  of  appreci- 
ation has,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
led  her  to  deviate.  It  has  long  since 
been  plainly  proved — to  the  confusion 
of  those  who,  stupidly  or  wilfully  ob- 
stinate, so  long  refused  to  credit  it — 
that  the  sole  real  object  of  the  Men- 
schikoff  mission,  cloaked,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  pretext  of  amicably 


adjusting  the  monkish  dispute  about 
the  Holy  Places,  was  to  obtain  for 
Russia  an  acknowledged  right  of  in- 
terference— in  cases  which  she  would 
not  have  failed  to  have  formed  and 
stretched  to  her  own  purposes — in 
the  internal  government  of  European 
Turkey.  The  Sultan  was  in  fact  to 
share  his  power  with  the  Czar ;  upon 
occasion,  he  would  have  been  sum- 
moned to  abdicate  it  in  his  favour. 
Failing  to  obtain  from  the  Porte, 
whose  timidity  he  had  overrated,  a 
concession  so  humiliating,  and  which 
would  have  left  Abdul  Medjid  a  mere 
shadow  of  sovereignty  in  his  European 
dominions,  and  deriving  fresh  audacity 
from  the  vacillation  and  inertness  of 
the  British  Government,  Nicholas, 
still  protesting  his  peaceable  inten- 
tions, committed  an  act  of  war,  and 
inarched  his  armies  into  provinces 
where  treaties  gave  them  no  right 
to  appear,  except  in  the  case  of 
internal  disturbances.  None  such 
existed,  but  the  Russians  entered 
and  established  themselves.  Then 
not  a  day  passed  without  their  acts 
giving  the  lie  to  their  professions. 
Nothing  was  to  be  changed,  they 
said,  in  the  condition,  administration, 
or  mode  of  government  of  those  pro- 
vinces. Prince  Gortschakoff's  procla- 
mation repudiated  all  idea  of  con- 
quest, all  intention  of  modifying  the 
country's  institutions ;  the  presence 
of  his  troops  should  be  no  burthen 
to  the  population ;  no  contributions 
should  be  levied,  and  all  supplies 
should  be  paid  for  at  equitable  prices. 
Fair  words,  soon  belied  by  foul  deeds. 
There  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
government  or  circumstances  of  the 
provinces,  said  GortschakofF,and  forth- 
with comes  an  order  from  St  Peters- 
burg to  the  Hospodars  to  suspend  all 
intercourse  with  the  Porte,  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  thb  tribute — almost 
the  only  link  still  connecting  them 
with  Turkey.  At  Bucharest,  the 
Russian  general  assumed  in  all  things 
the  superiority  over  Prince  Stirbey. 
The  Hospodars  had  nothing  for  it  but 
submission.  The  population  of  the 
provinces  had  no  less  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  gross  contradic- 
tions between  the  professions  and  the 
practice  of  the  intruders.  Those  fer- 
tile but  unfortunate  countries,  whote 
progress  to  affluence  and  prosperity 
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has  been  stifled  and  checked  by  one 
armed  occupation  after  another,  had 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  at  the  end  of  June  the 
prices  of  provisions  were  extremely 
low.  The  Russians  crossed  the 
Pruth  on  the  2d  July ;  upon  these 
low  prices  were  fixed  those  of  the 
supplies  the  Moldavo  -  Wallachians 
were  compelled  to  make  to  the  in- 
vaders; and  at  that  rate  they  have 
ever  since  been  maintained,  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  rise  that  has 
taken  place.  And  in  the  mode  of 
payment  the  Russians  have  shown 
almost  equal  injustice.  The  Walla- 
chian  government,  on  applying  for 
payment  of  the.  supplies  furnished, 
and  which  they  were  to  receive,  the 
Gortschakoff  proclamation  had  de- 
clared, out  of  the  military  chest,  were 
met  by  a  counter-claim  for  the  divi- 
dend due  on  the  debt  contracted 
towards  Russia  on  the  occasion  of  her 
occupation  of  the  provinces  in  1848- 
9-50 — that  occupation,  which  had  for 
pretext  the  disturbances  in  the  prin- 
cipalities, having  been  at  their  charge. 
The  dividend  was  paid,  and  the  Walla- 
chians were  paid  for  their  supplies 
with  their  own  money — rather  hard 
measures  to  poor  provinces  already 
groaning  under  multiplied  exactions. 
Since  then,  bills  have  been  given  for 
the  extorted  supplies,  the  date  of 
whose  payment  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  very  problematical, 
Prince  GortschakofTs  proclamation 
merely  stating  the  period  of  disburse- 
ment as  to  occur  "  at  a  convenient 
time."  The  dividends  on  the  debt  of 
1848  come  almost  wholly  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  peasantry,  who  now 
find  themselves  further  burthened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them.  Twenty-five 
paras,  less  than  five  half-pence,  form 
the  allowance  made  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  each  of  the  four  to  six  Rus- 
sians usually  quartered  in  a  peasant's 
house.  It  is  utterly  inadequate  ;  the 
peasant  is  impoverished  and  distress- 
ed, and  the  soldier  is  still  ill  fed.  But 
we  must  quit  the  consideration  of 
these  details,  important  though  they 
be  as  a  proof  of  Russia's  oppressive 
policy  towards  those  very  Greek 
Christians  she  professes  such  anxiety 
to  protect  from  ill  usage,  to  complete 
the  main  outline  of  her  conduct  in 
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this  untoward  affair.  It  appears 
highly  probable — indeed,  a  review  of 
his  attitude  subsequent  to  the  passage 
of  the  Pruth  hardly  permits  us  to 
doubt — that  the  Czar,  finding  Turkey 
less  easily  frightened  than  he  had 
expected,  reckoning  largely,  as  pre- 
vious circumstances  justified  his  doing, 
on  the  forbearance  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  on  the  repugnance  of  Europe  to 
war,  and  considering  with  contempt 
any  military  demonstration  in  the 
power  of  the  Porte  to  make,  at  that 
moment  changed  or  modified  his 
views.  He  had  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  intimidate  the  Sultan  into  the  con- 
cession of  an  extended  protectorate. 
In  defiance  of  Turkey,  but  reckoning 
on  its  unwillingness  to  enter  the  lists 
of  actual  warfare  with  so  puissant  and 
formidable  an  adversary,  and  counting 
on  the  patience  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  still  more  on  the  presumed 
impossibility  of  prolonged  unanimity 
of  action  between  these  two  powers, 
he  calculated  perhaps  on  being  allow- 
ed to  pass  a  quiet  winter  in  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  and  on  gaining  a  per- 
manent footing  there.  From  this 
dream,  if  he  indulged  in  it,  he  has 
been  unpleasantly  awakened,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  how  gladly  he  would 
now  behold  his  troops  upon  the  Pruth's 
left  bank,  could  he  withdraw  them 
thither  without  humiliation.  Con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  his  attempted 
intimidation  has  led  to  war,  to  the 
early  defeat  of  his  troops  by  a  despised 
foe,  and  cannot  but  ultimately  entail 
his  total  discomfiture.  Having  once 
suffered  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
ambition  into  a  path  beset  with  perils 
which  he  underrated,  he  now  finds 
himself  unable  to  retreat  from  it  with- 
out loss  of  prestige  and  reputation, 
and  has  no  alternative  but  an  armed 
contest  whose  issue  can  hardly  be 
doubtful. 

A  century  ago,  Russia,  still  in  the 
very  infancy  of  civilisation,  scarcely 
counted  in  the  great  European  family. 
Gigantic,  iiideed,  have  been  the  for- 
ward strides  she  has  since  made  in 
power,  influence,  and  territory.  On 
every  side  she  has  extended  herself; 
Sweden,  Poland,  Turkey,  Persia,  have 
all  in  turn  been  despoiled  or  partially 
absorbed  by  her.  North  and  south, 
she  has  seized  upon  some  of  the  most 
productive  districts  of  Europe, — the 
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Baltic  provinces  on  the  one  hand, 
Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea  upon  the 
other.  When  Europe,  whose  territo- 
rial divisions  had  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  Napoleon's  conquests, 
was  re- distributed  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  further  advantages  were 
secured  to  Russia.  Her  position  at 
that  time  was  a  prouder  one,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  it 
ever  before  had  or  since  has  been. 
She  had  just  issued  victorious  from  a 
war,  in  which  her  cause  was  that  of 
of  all  nations.  Her  previously  ag- 
gressive and  grasping  character  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  halo  of  patriotism 
diffused  around  her  by  her  heroic  de- 
fence against  Napoleon's  overwhelm- 
ing hosts,  and  by  her  no  less  gallant 
co-operation  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns. Poland's  wrongs  were  for- 
gotten, or  at  least  forgiven  to  the 
power  that  had  dealt  a  deathblow  to 
the  might  of  the  spoiler  of  Europe. 
With  a  want  of  foresight,  which  now 
appears  unaccountable,  but  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  explain, 
Russia  was  allowed  still  further  to 
extend  her  frontier  westwards,  to 
cross  the  Vistula,  and  plant  her  boun- 
dary stone  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  congress  of 
statesmen  who  sanctioned  this  ar- 
rangement foresaw  not  that  the  throne 
of  the  Czars  might  one  day  be  occu- 
pied by  a  sovereign  scarcely  less  am- 
bitious than  Napoleon  himself,  and 
that  Russia  might  become  for  Europe 
the  peril  that  France  had  been.  We 
now  behold  some  of  the  fatal  results 
of  the  dangerous  indifference  with 
which  her  encroachments  were  so  long 
regarded.  A  question  arises,  in  which 
four  out  of  the  five  great  powers 
should  concur  to  check  the  unjust 
pretensions  of  the  fifth.  Austria  and 
Prussia,  upon  whom  Russia,  once 
established  at  Constantinople,  would 
next  press,  are  certainly  not  less  in- 
terested than  France  and  England  in 
keeping  her  out  of  Turkey.  And  yet 
they  dare  not  take  a  decided  part ; 
they  falter,  hesitate,  see  what  they 
ought  to  do,  but  fear  to  do  it.  Their 
attitude  is  one  of  reserve ;  their  neu- 
trality is  the  most  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. Special  and  secondary  rea- 
sons interfere  to  prevent  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  line  of  policy  it  is  mani- 
festly their  interest  to  follow.  As  re- 


gards Prussia.,  the  undecided  charac- 
ter of  the  king,  bis  almost  clandestine 
journey  to  Warsaw,  and  the  fact  of 
the  existence  at  his  court  of  a  party 
favourable  to  Russia,  and  favoured 
by  his  queen,  would  afford  grounds 
for  doubt  and  uneasiness,  but  for  the 
firmness  with  which  his  minister  is 
understood  to  insist  upon  neutrality. 
Austria,  preserved  from  dissolution 
by  Russia  in  1849,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  pursue,  in  1853,  the  decided 
policy  she  shrunk  from  in  1829,  be- 
fore she  was  fettered  by  obligations, 
and  weakened  by  revolutions  and 
civil  wars. 

With  war  actually  commenced  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  and  appa- 
rently hardly  avoidable  by  England 
and  France,  it  becomes  of  far  less  in- 
terest to  discuss  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  it,  and  upon  which,  in- 
deed, very  little  remains  to  be  said, 
than  the  probabilities  of  its  progress 
and  termination.  The  interest  of  the 
Eastern  question  is  now  transferred 
from  the  conference  halls  and  council 
chambers  of  Vienna  and  Constan- 
tinople, London  and  Paris,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  plains 
of  Wallachia.  When  the  soldier  bares 
his  blade  the  diplomatist  retires  into 
the  rear — not  into  inaction,  for  the 
war  he  has  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
avert  he  must  now  do  his  utmost  to 
bring  to  an  amicable  termination,  but 
into  seeming  temporary  insignificance. 
Deafened  by  the  din  of  battle,  the 
world  no  longer  heeds  the  small,  but 
earnest,  voice  of  negotiation,  until 
when  comes  a  lull,  and  contending 
hosts,  weary  of  slaughter  and  suffering, 
rest  for  a  moment  upon  their  arms,  it 
again  is  heard,  uplifted  in  words  of 
peace.  In  the  present  case,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  can  hardly  hope 
for  success  until  the  fortune  of  war 
shall  have  declared  itself  alternately 
for  both  parties.  An  uninterrupted 
series  of  successes  on  either  side 
could  but  prolong  the  difficulty.  If 
Russia  were  thus  favoured,  she  wrould 
not  be  likely  to  desist  from  her  de- 
mands, and  England  and  France 
would  then  inevitably  be  compelled 
to  active  and  extensive  operations. 
Those  operations  ought,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  whole  of  Europe — since  the 
whole  of  Europe  is  interested  in  the 
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question— but  Turkey  and  the  West- 
ern Powers  might  think  themselves 
fortunate,  if  between  this  and  then 
the  Czar  did  not  find  means  to  van- 
quish Austria's  reluctance,  and  drag 
her  from  her  neutrality.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  should  the  honours  of 
the  war  be  for  the  Turks,  the  Czar's 
anger  at  being  worsted  by  so  despised 
an  enemy  would  prevent  his  listening 
to  an  arrangement,  and  spur  him — 
or  we  and  the  world  in  general  greatly 
mistake  his  character — to  persist  in 
the  conflict  as  long  as  he  could  mus- 
ter a  pult  of  Cossacks,  or  find  a  squa- 
dron to  set  in  the  field  ;  or  until — no 
unprecedented  occurrence  in  modern 
Russian  history — he  himself  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  his  subjects'  exaspera- 
tion, Nicholas  has  done  himself  irre- 
parable injury  by  his  ill-advised  and 
most  mendacious  manifesto  of  the 
1st  November,  in  which  he  taxes 
his  opponent  with  every  fault  he 
himself  has  committed,  and  takes 
credit  for  virtues  to  which  the  whole 
of  his  acts  during  the  present  year 
have  been  diametrically  opposed.  He 
vaunts  the  spirit  of  equity  and  conci- 
liation he  has  displayed  in  his  con- 
duct towards  Turkey :  we  are  re- 
minded at  once  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  a  protectorate  to  which  no 
treaties  give  him  the  shadow  of  a 
claim,  and  of  the  insolence  of  the  over- 
bearing Menschikoff.  He  talks  of  his 
defensive  attitude — when  his  armies 
have  for  five  months  been  living,  al- 
most at  free  quarters,  in  Turkish  ter- 
ritory. France  might,  with  equal 
show  of  reason,  march  to-morrow  into 
the  Rhine  provinces,  and  then  com- 
plain of  aggression,  because  she  was 
assailed  by  Prussian  troops.  But  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  the  fallacious 
and  absurd  document  which  has  raised 
such  a  storm  of  indignation,  further 
than  to  express  regret  that,  in  a  quar- 
ter where  the  experience  of  the  past 
gave  us  reason  to  expect  a  wise,  just, 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  there  should 
have  been  found  in  its  stead  a  policy 
so  inflexible  and  aggressive,  coupled 
with  such  flagrant  bad  faith  and  dis- 
regard of  truth. 

If  the  Czar  has  disappointed  his 
friends,  the  Turks  have  delighted 
theirs,  and  astonished  everybody  by 
the  display  of  an  amount  of  energy 
and  political  vitality  for  which  none 
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gave  them  credit.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  consider 
Turkey  as  the  most  helpless,  decrepit, 
and  rotten  of  states,  ready  to  drop  to 
pieces  at  a  touch.  The  habitual  hu- 
mility of  her  attitude,  her  disposition 
to  bend  and  give  way  in  all  diplomatic 
disputes,  especially  when  they  were 
with  Russia,  confirmed  the  impression, 
that,  both  in  a  military  and  a  political 
point  of  view,  she  was  the  very  in- 
carnation of  weakness.  The  protec- 
tion afforded,  in  the  teeth  of  Russia, 
to  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees, 
revived  her  credit  for  a  moment ;  but 
then  she  was  energetically  and  de- 
cidedly supported  by  an  English  fleet, 
and  the  affair  was  promptly  brought 
to  a  close.  This  year  the  case  has 
been  different.  England's  foreign 
policy  was  in  far  less  able  and  dreaded 
hands,  and  faint  and  tardy  support 
was  shown  to  Turkey.  The  Porte  did 
not  suffer  itself  to  be  disheartened 
either  by  the  slowness  and  lukewarm- 
ness  of  its  ally,  or  by  the  promptitude 
and  boldness  of  its  enemy.  It  steadily 
prepared  for  the  struggle  which  daily 
became  more  imminent  and  inevit- 
able. It  acted  as  if  it  had  none  but 
itself  to  depend  upon,  and  displayed 
not  a  little  firmness  and  resolution. 
Its  preparations  were  on  a  vast  scale ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  population 
seconded  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  for  very  many  years 
Turkey  has  not  possessed  armies  at 
once  so  numerous  and  so  efficient  as 
those  she  has  now  sent  into  the  field, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and 
stationed  in  reserve  on  the  line  of  the 
Balkan,  and  the  success  of  that  under 
Omer  Pasha's  immediate  command 
has  made  people  ask  themselves  upon 
what  grounds  they  had  made  up 
their  minds,  that  from  the  very  first 
the  Turkish  troops  would  have  no 
more  chance  against  that  of  Russia 
than  would  a  barn-door  fowl  pitted 
against  a  falcon,  and  that  they  re- 
tained not  a  vestige  of  that  martial 
prowess  which  once  made  them  the 
terror  of  Europe,  and  led  them  re- 
peatedly to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and 
far  forward  into  Italy  and  Hungary. 

The  reputation  of  the  Russian 
army  for  valour,  discipline,  and  con- 
duct in  the  field,  stands  deservedly 
high.  To  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
present  century,  and  passing  over 
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those  battles  of  its  earlier  years,  in     soldier  is  remarkably  unenduring  of 

fatigue,  and  subject  to  sickness. 


which  victory  was  hardly  wrenched 
by  Napoleon's  novel  tactics  and  mili- 
tary genius,  and  by  the  warlike  en- 
thusiasm of  his  soldiers,  to  whom 
triumph  had  become  habitual,  from  the 
stubborn  hosts  of  Muscovy,  we  find, 
in  the  single  battle  of  the  Borodino, 
a  sufficient  proof  of  what  Russian 
troops  can  do.  Since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon, they  have  had  little  opportu- 
nity of  signalising  themselves.  Their 
victories  in  1828-9  were  neither  easily 
won,  nor,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
unattended  by  very  severe  loss,  al- 
though Turks  were  their  only  anta- 
gonists, and  treachery  more  than 
once  came  to  their  aid.  And  in  Cir- 
cassia  they  have  almost  invariably 
had  the  worst  of  it,  a  circumstance  sup- 
porting the  belief  sometimes  expressed, 
and  which  has  been  confirmed  to  us  by 
persons  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
observation,  that  the  Russian  army, 
as  at  present  composed,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  imperial  guard,  and 
of  certain  select  regiments,  is  by  no 
means,  either  as  regards  the  spirit  or 
the  physical  powers  of  the  soldier, 
in  a  condition  to  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. In  estimating  the  probabilities 
of  any  war,  it  is  indispensable  to  take 
into  account  the  temper  of  the  soldier, 
the  degree  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  mar- 
tial ardour  excited  in  him  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  contest.  In  1812  the 
struggle  was  on  Russian  ground,  with 
an  invader  against  whom  hatred  had 
long  accumulated,  and  in  defence  of 
all  that  men  hold  dearest.  No  stimu- 
lus was  wanting — but  neither  was 
any  spared — to  raise  the  patriotic  and 
military  spirit  to  the  very  highest 
pitch.  The  case  is  now  very  different, 
and  we  are  justified  in  doubting  the 
willingness,  or  at  least  the  zeal,  with 
which  the  Russian  advances  to  the 
encounter  of  the  Turk.  A  few  months 
ago  the  Czar's  appeal  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  nation  excited  a  mo- 
mentary enthusiasm.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  of  brief  duration. 
It  is  some  time  since  any  signs  of  it 
have  been  shown  or  reported.  Instead 
of  it  we  hear  of  the  ravages  made  by 
fever  in  the  ill- fed  and  badly- quartered 
army  of  Prince  Gortschakoff.  Owing, 
probably,  to  habitually  poor  and  in- 
sufficient nourishment,  the  Russian 
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the  field,  at  his  superior's  command, 
he  will  stand  immovable  to  be  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot,  biit  he  quickly 
yields  to  the  assaults  of  disease.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  the  campaign  of 
1812  the  sufferings  of  the  Russians 
were  by  no  means  less  than  those  of 
the  French,  although  they  had  rations 
and  resources  at  command,  whilst  the 
broken  host  they  drove  before  them 
had  neither  hospitals  nor  commissariat, 
nor  an  instant's  repose.  In  all  their 
attacks  upon  Turkey,  the  Russian  loss 
has  been  almost  as  great  from  sick- 
ness as  from  the  sword.  In  1806  the 
typhus  fever  they  imported  into  Wal- 
lachia  spread  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
committing  terrible  ravages ;  and  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  present  hostili- 
ties, after  less  than  four  months,  occu- 
pation, the  most  trustworthy  accounts 
rated  the  diminution  in  the  effective 
strength  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the 
Provinces,  by  deaths  and  men  in  hos- 
pital, at  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
force  that  had  entered. 

With  reference  to  the  present  tem- 
per of  the  Russian  army,  it  is  interest- 
ing here  to  extract  a  paragraph  from 
a  striking  article,  entitled  L'Occupa- 
tion  Russi  dans  hs  Principautes  du 
Danube,  which  appeared  a  month  ago 
in  the  leading  French  Review,  La 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  article, 
although  signed  by  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Revue,  is  stated,  at  its  com- 
mencement, to  be  compiled  from  co- 
pious notes  taken  upon  the  spot  by  a 
traveller  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  curious,  and  in  accord- 
ance, in  most  of  its  particulars,  with 
strict  probability,  and  with  the  in- 
formation received  upon  the  subject 
from  other  quarters  : — 

"  No  very  eminent  qualities  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Russian  generals  now 
commanding  in  the  Danubian  provinces  ; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  when 
the  war  shall  assume  a  serious  character, 
military  men  of  greater  capacity  will  be 
sent  to  direct  the  operations.  Neither 
must  one  expect  to  find,  in  the  generals 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  men  inspired 
by  patriotic  and  religious  enthusiasm,  as 
a  Suwarrow  would  assuredly  have  been 
in  a  war  undertaken  upon  the  pretext 
now  put  forward  by  the  Russian  cabinet. 
Mysticism  of  that  kind  is  not  at  all  in 
Prince  GortschakofFs  way,  and  it  is  not 
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from  him  that  the  example  could  come. 
And  the  soldier  himself,  whose  imagina- 
tion was  certainly  excited  at  the  moment 
of  the  passage  of  the  Pruth,  has  greatly 
cooled  down  since  then.  The  tales  that 
then  impassioned  him  have  already  grown 
old.  He  at  first  had  persuaded  himself 
that  he  was  marching  to  the  rescue  of  the 
holy  shrines,  sold  to  the  Jews  by  the 
Turks.  By  keeping  him  for  four  months 
peaceably  encamped  in  the  principalities, 
they  have  allowed  him  to  discover  that 
the  peril  is,  at  any  rate,.not  pressing.  He 
doubted  not,  when  advancing  by  forced 
marches  upon  Bucharest,  that  the  town 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Turks,  and  al- 
ready given  up  to  fire  and  sword.  His 
own  eyes  assured  him  how  different  was 
the  true  state  of  things.  To-day  it  is  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  Bul- 
garia that  he  must  be  told,  in  order  to  re- 
vive his  zeal.  As  to  his  superiors,  who 
cannot  delude  themselves  as  to  the  true 
motives  of  the  war,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  feeling  of  nationality  suffices  to  make 
them  forget  that  the  right  is  not  on  their 
side.  Some  of  them  certainly  seem  to 
contemplate  the  future  with  the  satisfac- 
tion of  brave  officers,  well  pleased  to  fight, 
and  careless  of  the  motive — others  with 
perfect  scepticism — others  again,  it  is  said, 
with  unconcealed  grief,  because  they  do 
not  feel  themselves  sustained  by  the  great- 
ness and  equity  of  their  cause,  and  by  that 
natural  ardour  inspired,  in  a  generous  en- 
terprise, by  the  encouragement  of  public 
opinion.  These  last  cannot  restrain  their 
complaints  and  the  expression  of  their 
gloomy  presentiments ;  and  it  has  been 
related  to  us  by  persons  worthy  of  belief, 
that  one  of  them  had  gone  so  far  as 
publicly  to  shed  tears  in  a  drawing-room 
at  Bucharest.  The  expression  of  similar 
sentiments  was  witnessed  on  the  eve  of 
the  unfortunate  expedition  made,  during 
the  Hungarian  insurrection,  by  a  corps  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  against  the  troops 
of  Bern,  concentrated  in  Southern  Tran- 
sylvania." 

The  picture  here  painted,  from 
sketches  taken  from  life,  and  of  the 
accuracy  of  whose  details,  proceeding, 
as  it  does,  from  a  highly  intelligent 
and  respectable  source,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  until  counter-evidence 
be  brought  forward,  amply  suffices  to 
explain  any  defeats,  however  signal, 
the  Czar's  armies  may  meet  with. 
Dispirited  by  sickness,  bad  quarters, 
and  a  worse  cause,  it  will  not  be  won- 
derful if  they  are  vanquished  by  troops 
in  good  working  condition,  led  by 
officers  whom  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  less  efficient  than  those  op- 
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posed  to  them,  and  fired  by  religious 
fanaticism.    It  has  been   somewhat 
too  readily  accepted  as  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  there  is  not  the  stuff 
of  a  good  soldier  in  a  modern  Turk. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why  that  should  be. 
In  thews  and  sinews  he  is  not  deficient. 
Turkish  porters  carry  loads  that  would 
break  the  back  of  most  Europeans ; 
in   character   he  is  submissive    and 
amenable  to  discipline ;  if  his  ordi- 
nary nature  be  indolent,  he  displays 
fierce  energy  when  once  roused,  and 
his  fatalism   makes  him  fearless  of 
death.     In  martial  prowess  and  skill 
with  arms  he  was  once  unsurpassed, 
and  the  decline  of  his  military  reputa- 
tion is  quite  recent.    It  may  probably 
be  traced  to  his  slowness  in  adopting 
changes  by  which  other  races  have 
been  prompt  to  profit.     The  Turks 
of  the  middle  ages  were  quite   the 
equals  of  the  most  warlike  of  Chris- 
tian nations.     Their  tactics  and  or- 
ganisation were  the  same,  and  their 
personal  valour  has  always  been  con- 
spicuous.    But  when  Europe  adopt- 
ed the  system  of  standing  armies,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  modern  stra- 
tegy,  the   Mahometan  warrior  was 
thrown  into  the  shade,  and  soon  had 
to  seek  lessons  from  those  to  whom 
he  had  previously  given  them.     At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  under  the   auspices  of  France, 
Sultan  Selim  attempted  a  reform  in 
the  Turkish  army.     He  decreed  the 
creation  of   bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  organised  in   the  European 
manner,  and  in  less  than  three  years 
twelve  regiments  were  formed,  to  each 
one  of  which  was  attached  a  company 
of  artillery.     The  turbulent  and  ter- 
rible janissaries  beheld  this  nucleus  or 
model  of   a  regular  army   with  no 
favourable  eye.     It  was  swept  away 
in  the  revolution  that  raised  Mahmoud 
to  the  throne,  reformed  by  him,  and 
again  broken  up  by  an  insurrection 
that  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    The 
formation  of  a  regular  Turkish  army 
was  definitively  adjourned  until  1826, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  janissaries 
and  the  abolition  of  their  corps.    Then 
it  was  that  Russia,  taking  advantage 
of  the  state  of  transition  in  which  the 
Sultan's  military  power  found  itself, 
with  its  old  army  broken  up  and  its 
new  one  not  yet  disciplined,  declared 
war  against  Turkey.    The  date  is  suf- 
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ficiently  recent  for  many  to  remember 
the  events  of  the  contest  that  ensued. 
Under  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, the  Ottomans  showed  them- 
selves by  no  means  unworthy  of  their 
ancient  military  reputation.  The 
Russians  met  an  amount  of  resist- 
ance they  by  no  means  expected. 
Eighteen  months  took  them  to  Adri- 
anople,  but  not  until  they  had  lost, 
by  disease  or  in  action,  150,000  men 
(some  accounts  estimate  their  loss  yet 
higher)  and  50,000  horses.  Then,  as 
now,  fever  and  dysentery  played  havoc 
in  their  ranks. 

The  system  introduced  by  Mah- 
moud  was  carried  out  by  his  succes- 
sor, the  present  Sultan,  who  limited 
the  period  of  military  service,  which 
previously  had  been  for  life.  By  a 
decree  published  in  1843,  the  whole 
military  system  of  Turkey  was  de- 
finitively regulated  ;  the  conscription 
was  established,  and  European  orga- 
nisation introduced  in  all  branches  of 
the  service.  The  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  engineers  were  organised  upon 
the  French  model,  the  artillery  upon 
that  of  Prussia,  to  which  nation  its 
officers  belonged.  The  main  division 
of  the  army  was  into  the  nizam  or 
standing  army,  and  the  redif  or  re- 
serve, This  latter  has  frequently, 
during  recent  discussions  of  Turkish 
affairs,  been  loosely  spoken  of  as  con- 
sisting of  raw  levies,  or  at  best  a  sort 
of  militia,  whereas  in  reality  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  men  who  have  served 
their  time.  This  is  no  unimportant 
error  to  rectify  before  estimating  the 
chances  of  the  war,  of  whose  progress 
every  post  for  the  last  fortnight  has 
brought  us  accounts  more  and  more 
exciting.  Every  ordou  or  army  corps 
— the  Turkish  standing  army  has  six 
of  these — has  its  redif,  whose  com- 
manding officer  is  stationed,  in  time 
of  peace,  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
ordou.  The  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, who  receive  regular  pay,  are 
bound  to  reside  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  their  sub-divisions,  and 
to  exercise  their  men  every  week. 
For  one  month  of  every  year,  the 
soldiers  of  the  reserve  muster  at 
the  headquarters  of  their  respective 
ordous,  to  be  exercised  in  mano3uvres 
on  a  large  scale,  and  are  duly  paid 
and  rationed  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  homes  until  they  return  to  them. 


At  other  times  their  arms  are  pre- 
served in  depots,  distributed  through 
the  various  cantonments,  and  can  be 
drawn  out  of  store  at  any  moment  for 
immediate  service.  Far  from  being 
raw  or  irregular  troops,  the  redifs  are 
in  fact  all  old  soldiers,  although  still 
young  men,  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  their  proving,  when  called  out,  in 
the  least  less  efficient  than  their  com- 
rades of  the  line,  to  which  they  them- 
selves have,  without  exception,  al- 
ready belonged.  The  system  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Prussian 
landwehr. 

As  regards  the  numbers  Turkey 
can  bring  into  the  field,  the  brief  sta- 
tistics on  this  head  we  gave  in  our 
last  article  have  been  confirmed  and 
shown  to  be  within  the  mark  by  seve- 
ral writers,  who  have  since  busied 
themselves  with  the  subject.  Esti- 
mating the  nizam  and  redif  sit  300,000 
men,  these  writers  make  the  troops 
furnished  by  tributary  provinces,  and 
the  irregulars  of  all  kinds,  the  gen- 
darmes, volunteers,  Tartars,  &c., 
amount  to  upwards  of  250,000  more, 
without  reckoning  the  Baclti-Bozouh*, 
nearly  200,000  strong.  These  Bachi- 
Bozouks  are  soldiers  of  the  old  Turkish 
army,  and  their  name,  which  signifies 
spoiled  heads,  is  given  to  them  because 
they  are  allowed  to  retain  the  ancient 
head-dress.  From  the  same  authori- 
ties, amongst  which  a  prominent  place 
is  to  be  given  to  Ubicini's  recently 
published  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie — a 
work  in  which  the  military  resources 
of  the  country  receive  particular  con- 
sideration— we  learn  that  the  total 
number  of  regular  troops  the  tributary 
provinces  are  bound  to  furnish  is 
40,000,  and  of  irregulars  nearly  thrice 
as  many.  Syria  is  set  down  as  able 
easily  to  send  50,000  horsemen  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Porte,  if  that  govern- 
ment has  the  means  to  support  them. 
Admitting  that  there  be,  as  is  very 
likely,  exaggeration  in  some  of  thpse 
estimates,  making  a  large  allowance 
for  sick,  ineffective,  absent  without 
leave,  and  other  contingencies,  we  still 
get  a  very  high  figure  for  the  total  of 
the  Turkish  army.  Of  course,  with 
the  exception  of  some  foreign  officers, 
it  is  supposed  to  consist  entirely  of 
Mussulmans,  although  Omer  Pasha, 
in  his  campaign  in  Bosnia,  had  12,000 
Christian  Bosniaks  under  his  orders, 
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and  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
formed that  2000  Catholic  Albanians 
are  on  the  Danube.  Finally,  and  to 
close  this  branch  of  the  subject — 
to  which  the  present  state  of  war 
gives  especial  interest,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  may  impair  its  correct- 
ness from  one  week  to  the  next — 
those  estimates  most  favourable  to 
Turkey  make  the  number  of  men 
she  now  has  under  arms  amount  to 
330,000,  with  a  power  of  raising  half 
a  million  more  if  necessary.  The  total 
amount  very  nearly  agrees  with  a  state- 
ment quoted,  in  our  last  article,  from 
the  Journal  de  Constantinople.  The 
330,000  men  consist  of  garrisons,  of 
Omer  Pasha's  army,  of  the  army  of 
reserve  or  of  the  Balkan,  whose  head- 
quarters are  at  Adrianople,  of  Selim 
Pasha's  corps  in  Anatolia,  and  of 
that  of  Abdi  Pasha  in  Armenia.  The 
most  cautious  statements,  and  the 
least  favourable  to  Turkey,  admit  that 
there  were,  more  than  a  month  ago, 
at  least  200,000  men  in  arms  for  the 
Sultan,  a  force  daily  increasing,  and 
in  whose  movements  and  preparations 
extraordinary  activity  was  being  dis- 
played. 

However  superior  the  resources  and 
military  efficiency  of  Turkey  may  prove 
to  the  estimate  made  of  them  before 
they  were  put  to  the  test,  her  most 
sanguine  partisans  can  hardly  antici- 
pate that  in  the  long-run  they  would 
enable  her  to  cope  with  the  power  of 
Russia.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
Omer  Pasha's  having  crossed  the 
Danube,  a  step  which  few  anticipated 
his  taking  in  the  teeth  of  a  Russian 
army,  and  on  the  news  of  his  first  suc- 
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cesses,  which,  up  to  the  time  we  write, 
and  as  far  as  our  information  goes, 
have  been  unchequered  by  a  reverse, 
some,  who  before  had  proclaimed 
Turkey  utterly  effete  and  incapable 
of  defence,  passed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  began  calculating  the 
consequences  of  her  being  found  more 
than  a  match  for  her  antagonist. 
This  is  indeed  foolish  precipitation. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that 
Turkey  may  give  Russia  much  more 
trouble  than  was  generally  anticipated ; 
and  we  found  this  belief  less  upon  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  .which  we  as 
yet  have  but  imperfect  accounts,  than 
upon  positive  evidence  and  inferences 
drawn  from  the  past,  which  we  have 
adduced  in  this  and  in  another  article. 
We  should  be  only  too  satisfied  to 
think  Turkey  able  to  hold  her  own 
against  a  sovereign  by  whom  men's 
lives,  in  a  contest  of  this  kind,  would 
be  regarded  as  mere  materiel  of  war, 
and  who,  if  he  lost  half-a-dozen 
armies,  would  raise  twice  as  many  to 
replace  them.  Gladly  indeed  should 
we  see  Turkey  maintaining  her  fron- 
tier and  baffling  her  foe  without 
foreign  aid.  But  this  is  too  good  a 
result  to  hope  for,  and  it  is,  we  fear, 
only  too  probable  that  England  arid 
France  will  be  forced  to  take  part  in 
the  fight.  If  they  be  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  draw  the  sword,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  sheath  it  until 
they  have  obtained  solid  guarantees 
that  Europe  shall  not  again  have  her 
tranquillity  disturbed  on  flimsy  pre- 
texts and  for  the  gratification  of  a 
despot's  ambition. 
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the,  141. 

India,  general  employment  of  tobacco  in, 
131 — production  and  consumption  of 
opium  in,  605,  611 — modes  of  collecting 
the  churrus,  &c.  of  the  hemp  in,  617. 

Indian  ocean,  geological  changes  in  the, 
367. 

Indians  of  Bolivia,  sketches  of  the,  148. 

Indians  of  South  America,  use  of  the 
coca  by  the,  622. 

Infidelity,  influence  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  on,  21. 

INSURRECTION  IN  CHINA,  THE,  203. 

Invalides,  the,  at  Paris,  599. 

Inveresk,  Roman  remains  at,  564. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  comparative  treat- 
ment of,  279. 

Irish  emigrants,  remittances  from,  1 17. 

Irish  emigration,  diminution  of,  377. 

Irish  Rebellion,  conduct  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  during  the,  65. 

Irish  Union  Act,  passing  of  the,  64. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  sketch  of,  485. 

Islands  of  the  Pacific,  mode  of  formation, 
&c.  of  the,  360. 

Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Italy,  bird  shooting  and  snaring  in,  542. 

James  I.,  effects  on  Scotland  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  English  crown,  267. 

James  II.,  treatment  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants by,  13. 

JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 
23. 

Javanese,  influence  of  opium  on  the,  614. 

Jeffrey's  Theory  of  Beauty,  remarks  on, 
726,  et  scq. 

Judgment  of  Solomon,  Haydon's,  527. 

Judith  the  actress,  79. 

Julius  Caosar,  new  readings  in,  458. 

KEDAR,  FROM  THE  TENTS  OF,  by  H.  G.  K., 
629. 

Keith,  admiral  lord,  and  Napoleon,  166. 

Kent,  the  duke  of,  anecdote  of,  160. 

Kent,  the  hop  grounds  of,  137. 

Kia-king,  emperor  of  China,  203. 

Ki-chan,  a  Chinese  official,  205. 

Kief,  preparation  of,  618. 

Ki-in,  a  Chinese  official,  205. 

King  John,  new  readings  in,  304. 

Kokemaar,  use  of,  in  Persia,  605. 

Kouang-si,  commencement  of  the  Chinese 
insurrection  in,  209. 

La  Lancha,  sketches  at,  146. 

La  Mal'aria,  drama  of,  80. 

La  Paz,  sketches  at,  142. 

Labourer,  position  of  the,  as  to  wages, 
&c.,  383. 

LADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD,  Part  VII.  39 — 
Part  VIII.  220— Part  XI.  342— Part 
X.  426. 

Laferriere,  the  actor,  87. 

Lafontaine,  the  actor,  83. 

Lagoon  islands  of  the  Pacific,  the,  361. 

Lammergeier  of  the  Alps,  the,  547. 

Lancashire,  consumption  of  opium  in,  61 1. 
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Landed  interest,  influence  of  the  rise  of 
prices  on  the,  125. 

Landseer's  Night  and  Morning,  102. 

Languedoc,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 

LAROCHEJAQUELEIN,  THE  MARQUIS  DE, 
245. 

Larochejaquelein,  the  house  of,  246. 

Le  Coeur  et  la  Dot,  drama  of,  80. 

Le  Fils  de  Famille,  drama  of,  80,  81. 

Le  Tellier,  the  chancellor,  9. 

Lear,  new  readings  in,  463. 

Ledums,  narcotic  virtues  of  the,  685. 

Legitimist  party  in  France,  notices  of  the, 
248  et  seq. 

Leiningen,  prince,  and  the  Montenegro 
question,  635. 

Lemaitre,  the  actor,  85. 

Lenz,  Dr,  chamois-hunting  expedition  of, 
554. 

Les  Lundis  de  Madame,  drama  of,  80. 

Lettuce,  narcotic  virtues  of,  679. 

L'Honneur  et  PArgent,  drama  of,  80,  86. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE,  A  CHAPTER  ON,  105. 

Life  assurance,  advantages  of,  111. 

Lin,  commissioner,  204,  211. 

Lin-king,  insurrection  of,  203. 

Lollius  Urbicus,  the  conquests  of,  in  Scot- 
land, 565. 

London,  sketches  of,  284. 

LONDONDERRY'S  CORRESPONDENCE  AND 
DESPATCHES,  review  of,  63. 

Long  Vacation,  evils  of  the,  699. 

Longvvood,  Napoleon's  residence  at,  169. 

Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  position,  &c. 
of  the,  281. 

Louis  XIV.,  character  of  the  reign  of,  and 
his  conduct  toward  the  Protestants,  1 
et  seq. 

Louis  Napoleon,  adherence  of  Laroche- 
jaquelein to,  250 — influence  of  his 
uncle's  prestige  on  him,  600 — his  posi- 
tion, &c.,  634. 

Louis  Philippe,  the  Murillos  of,  103 — 
character  of  his  reign,  251. 

Louisiana,  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
in,  20. 

Louvois,  persecution  of  the  Protestants 
by,  6. 

Love  Philters,  science  of,  687. 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  new  readings  in,  193. 

Low  Archipelago,  peculiarities  of  the,  365. 

LOWE,  SIR  H.,THE  MEMOIRS  OF,  reviewed, 
160. 

Lowe,  Mr,  on  the  system  of  private  tutors, 
584. 

Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  the,  265. 

Luther,  Mademoiselle,  79. 

Luxembourg,  palace  of  the,  600. 

Luxor  obelisk,  the,  598. 

Lycabettus,  mount,  572. 

Lynx  of  Switzerland,  the,  550. 

Macbeth,  new  readings  in,  459. 

Madden,  Dr,  on  smoking  in  Turkey,  133 
—  on  the  effects  of  opium,  606,  607. 

MADONNA,  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE, 
23. 


Madonna,  successive  changes  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the,  31. 
Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  the,  33. 
Madrid  and  Aranjuez  railway,  the,  480. 
Malaga,  sketches  in,  482. 
Malagueta,  use  of,  as  a  narcotic,  683. 
Malays,  influence  of  opium  on  the,  614. 
Malplaquet,  the  French  Protestants  at, 

10. 

Man,  successive  stages  of,  130. 
Manchester,  prevalence  of  opium-eating 

in,  610. 
Manufacturers,  causes  of  the  prosperity 

of  the,  375. 
Mapiri,  the  river,  148. 
Mariolatry,  influence  of,  during  the  Dark 

ages,  31. 
MARQUIS   DE    LAROCHEJAQUELEIN,    THE 

—FRANCE  IN  1853,245. 
Massy,  madame,  the  actress,  85. 
Measure  for  Measure,  new  readings  in, 

189. 

Melendez,  Pedro,  atrocity  of,  18. 
Melingue  the  actor,  85. 
Menschikoff,  prince,  the  demands  of,  635. 
Mercadet,  the  comedy  of,  79. 
Mercado  de  Londres,the,  a  Spanish  play, 

483. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  new  readings  in  the, 

196. 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  new  readings 

in  the,  188. 
Metternich,   curious   interview  between, 

and  Napoleon,  70. 
Miao-tze,  the,  in  China,  210. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  new  readings 

in,  195. 

Millais,  the  paintings  of,  99. 
Miraculous     pictures,     origin    of,    29 — 

modern,  36. 

Miser,  sketch  of  the,  106. 
Momeea,  collecting  of,  in  Nepanl,  617. 
Mons  Grampius,  the  battle  of  the,  565. 
Montaner,  account  of  Athens  by,  570. 
Montenegro  question,  the,  635. 
Montholon,  O'Meara's  character  of,  171. 
Moore,   Sir  J.,  friendship  between,  and 

Sir  H.  Lowe,  161. 
Moore's  Life  and  Letters,  reception  of, 

519,520. 

Moors,  use  of  the  hemp  among  the,  618. 
Morales,  attempt  on  General  Belzu  by, 

143. 
Moreau,  M.,  on  the  hemp  as  a  narcotic, 

620. 

Morphia,  production  of,  612. 
Mountain  region  of  the  Alps,  animal  life 

in  the,  541. 
Mou-tchang-ha,  Chinese   prime-minister, 

205. 

MOVEMENT,  by  H.  G.  K.,  630. 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  new  readings 

in,  192. 
Mulgrave,  Lord,  patronage  of  Haydon  by, 

524. 
Murillo,  the  works  of,  1 03. 
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Murray  and  Co.,  Messrs,  on  Australian 
exports,  378. 

Musical  taste,  state  of,  in  England,  295. 

Musselburgh,  Roman  altar  found  at,  559. 

Nankin,  the  treaty  of,  205 — its  capture 
by  the  Chinese  insurgents,  219. 

NAPOLEON  AND  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE,  159. 

Napoleon,  sketches  of  the  last  campaign 
of,  69 — on  England's  refusal  of  the  title 
of  Emperor  to  him,  169 — enthusiasm 
regarding  him  in  France,  599 — sketches 
of  him,  671. 

Napoleon  III.,  present  position  of,  665. 
See  also  Louis  Napoleon. 

NARCOTICS  WE  INDULGE  IN,  THE,  Part  I. 
129— Part  II.  605— Part  III.  678. 

Narcotics,  universal  employment  of,  130. 

Nathalie  the  actress,  79. 

National  character,  indications  of,  from 
superstitions,  24.  . 

NATIONAL  GALLERY — REPORT  OF  PARLIA- 
MENTARY COMMISSION,  643. 

National  Gallery,  the  pictures  in  the,  97. 

Negroes,  influence  of  opium  on  the,  614. 

Nepaul,  collection  of  Moineea  in,  617. 

Neuss,  the  French  refugees  at  the  battle 

.    of,  10. 

New  Caledonia,  coral  reef  at,  366. 

New  Readings  in  Shakespeare,  No.  I. 
181— No.  II.  303— No.  III.  451. 

Nicholas,  conduct  of,  on  the  Turkish 
question,  633. 

Normandy,  sketches  in,  595,  596. 

Northcote,  interview  of  Haydon  with,  523. 

Northern  railway,  proposed,  in  Spain, 
479. 

Northumberland,  Napoleon  in  the,  166. 

Notes  and  Queries,  reply  to,  451. 

Notre  Dame,  the  cathedral  of,  600. 

Odeon,  the,  at  Paris,  80. 

Official  life,  publicity  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
159. 

O'Hara,  general,  160. 

O'Meara,  Dr,sketches  of  Napoleon  by,  166 
et  seq.  passim. 

Op6ra  Comique  at  Paris,  the,  78. 

Opilacion  in  South  America,  the,  624. 

Opium,  manufacture  of,  its  consumption, 
effects,  &c.,  605 — its  chemical  constitu- 
tion, 612. 

Oratory,  English,  a  foreigner  on,  288. 

Orleanist  party  in  France,  the,  248  et  seq. 

Orrery,  lord,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
&c.,  500. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Dr,  on  the  hemp  as  a 
narcotic,  619. 

Osprey,  the,  in  the  Alps,  546. 

Othello,  new  readings  in,  465. 

Otomac  Indians,  eating  of  clay  by  the, 
690. 

Otter,  the,  in  Switzerland,  551. 

OUR  COMMISSIONER  IN  PARIS,  595. 

Owls,  bird-snaring  by,  543. 

Oxford  University,  see  University  Re- 
form. 

Pacific    Ocean,    characteristics    of    the 


islands  of  the,  360  —  elevations  and 
subsidences  in  it,  367. 

Pahsa,  preparation,  &c.  of,  144,  691. 

Palms,  wines  manufactured  from  the, 
130. 

Palmerston,  lord,  sketch  of,  287. 

PARIS  THEATRICALS,  78. 

PARIS,  OUR  COMMISSIONER  IN,  595. 

Paris,  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  to,  73 — a  French- 
man on,  293 — sketches  from  it,  662 
et  seq. — efforts  of  Louis  Napoleon  for 
its  improvement,  665. 

Parliament,  legislation  of,  toward  Scot- 
land since  the  Union,  275 — sketch  of, 
by  a  foreigner,  285. 

PARLIAMENTARY  COMMISSION,  REPORT  OF 

THE,  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  643. 

Parliamentary  oratory,   a   foreigner   on, 

288. 

Paul  Veronese,  the  works  of,  649. 
PA  VIES'  SCENES  ET  RECITS,  review  of,  140. 
Peninsular  war,  influence  of  Castlereagh 

on  the,  67. 

Pepa  Ventura,  story  of,  150. 
Pepperworts,  narcotic  uses  of  the,  681. 
PEREIRA'S  MATERIA  MEDICA,  review  of, 

129,  605. 
Persia,   use   of  opium   in,"  605 — and  of 

kokemaar,  ib. — collection,  &c.  of  the 

narcotic  of  the  hemp  in,  617- 
Peru,  use  of  coca  in,  622. 
Philiberte,  drama  of,  80,  81. 
Pinchegras,  the,  158. 
Pitt,  unpopularity  of,  during  his  life,  63 

— services  of  Castlereagh  under,  66. 
Pius   IX.,    the    Immaculate   Conception 

decreed  by,  29. 

Place  de  la  Concorde,  the,  598. 
Plants,  peculiar,  in  Bolivia,  148. 
POET  AND  THE  PASSIONS,  THE,  by  H.  G.  K., 

631. 

Police,  the,  of  Scotland,  280. 
Politics,  present  state  of,  in  France,  663. 
Polynesian  islands,  formation,  &c.  of  the, 

361  et  seq. 
Poppy,  production   of  opium  from   the, 

605. 
Potatoes,  mode  of  preparing,  in  Bolivia, 

144. 

Pre-Raphaelites,  the  works  of  the,  99. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  remarks  on,  93,  99. 
Prices,  rise  of,  and  its  causes,  119,  373. 
Private  halls  at  the  Universities,  advan- 
tages of  system  of,  704  et  seq. 
Private  tutors  at  the  Universities,  evils  of 

system  of,  584. 
PROSPERITY,  THE  EXTENT  AND  CAUSES  OF 

OUR,  373. 

Protestant  cemetery,  the,  at  Malaga,  484. 
Protestants  of  France,  history  of  the,  3 

et  seq. 
Protestantism,  persecution  of,  in  France, 

by  Louis  XIV.,  1. 
Provost  the  actor,  79. 
Prussia,  the  French  refugees  in,  9. 
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Pruth,  the  Russian  passage  of  the,  637. 

Pulque,  manufacture  of,  130. 

Punas  of  Peru,  the,  141. 

Quevilly,  destruction  of  the  Protestant 
church  at,  7. 

QUIET  HEART,  THE,  part  I.,  755. 

Rachel  the  actress,  79. 

Raiatea,  island  of,  365. 

RAIL  AND  SADDLE  IN  SPAIN,  475. 

Railways,  proposed  Spanish,  477. 

RAPPING  THE  QUESTION,  711. 

Reading  parties,  evils  of  system  of,  699 
et  seq. 

REAL  AND  IDEAL  BEAUTY,  726. 

Rebellion  of  1715,  causes  of  the,  276. 

Reciprocity  system,  influence  of,  on  ship- 
ping, 121. 

Regnier  the  actor,  79. 

Revenue,  the  collection  of  the,  in  Scot- 
land, 274. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  effects 
of  the,  2,  3  et  seq. 

Revolution,  influence  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  on  the,  22. 

Rhododendrons,  narcotic  virtues  of  the, 
685. 

Richard  II.,  new  readings  in,  306. 

Richard  III.,  new  readings  in,  316. 

Richard  of  Cirencester,  the  itinerary  of, 
567. 

RIGHT  DIVINE,  424. 

Ripon,  lord,  letter  from,  72. 

Rocoladores  of  Tessin,  the,  542. 

Roman  remains  in  Scotland,  remarks  on, 
558. 

ROMANS  IN  SCOTLAND,  THE,  557. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  new  readings  in,  453. 

Rose,  colonel,  635. 

Rouen,  sketches  at,  595. 

Royal  Academy,  Haydon's  quarrel  with 
the,  525 — jealousies,  &c.  of  the,  653 — 
its  present  position  in  relation  to  art, 
659. 

Royalist  party  in  France,  the,  248  et  seq. 

Rum,  diminished  importations  of,  379. 

Ruskin,  remarks  on  the  works  of,  92. 

Russell's  Life,  &c.  of  Moore,  remarks  on, 
519,520. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY,  769. 

Russia,  conduct,  position.  &c.  of,  with  re- 
gard to  Turkey,  633. 

Russia,  present  position  of,  as  regards  the 
contest  with  Turkey,  769. 

Russian  army,  state  of  the,  774. 

Ruvigny,  the  Marquis  of,  16. 

Ruvigny,  death  of,  at  the  Boyne,  16. 

Sabbath  observance  in  England,  a  French- 
man on,  293,  294. 

Ste  Chapelle,  the,  at  Paris,  600. 

St  Cloud,  palace  of,  601. 

St  George,  ice  cavern  of,  542. 

Sfc  Helena,  description  of,  168— Napo- 
leon's imprisonment  in,  160. 

St  John  Damascene,  legend  of,  29. 

Salamanca,  railway  speculations  of,  in 
Spain,  478. 


Salvator  Rosa,  the  Mercury  and  Wood- 
man of,  652. 

Samson  the  actor,  79. 

Sancerre,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 

Sandwich  Islands,  peculiar  coral  reefs  at 
the,  367. 

Satory,  a  review  at,  601. 

Saurin,  Jacques,  20. 

Savonarola,  career  and  influence  of,  32. 

Saxons,  peculiarities  of  the,  266. 

Scheirer,  Joseph,  a  chamois-hunter,  548. 

SCHLESINGER,        MAX.,        WANDERUNGEN 

DURCH  LONDON,  by,  reviewed,  284. 
Schomberg,  marshal,  character  and  career 

of,  15. 

SCOTLAND  SINCE  THE  UNION,  263. 
SCOTLAND,  THE  ROMANS  IN,  557. 
Scotland,  grievances  sustained  by,  273. 
Scottish  Privy  Council,  abolition  of  the, 

275. 
Scottish   Union,  circumstances  in  which 

carried,  &c.,  267. 
Scribe,  the  dramas  of,  79. 
Sculptures,  prohibition  of,  in  the  Greek 

Church,  29. 

Scythians,  use  of  hemp  among  the,  618. 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  the  Raising  of  La- 
zarus by,  657. 
Secret  Societies,  prevalence  of,  in  China, 

212. 

Seguier,  Mr,  incompetence  of,  648. 
Seine,  the,  at  Rouen,  555. 
Selden,  anecdote  of,  25. 
Sevigne,  Madame  de,  on  the  Revocation 

of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  9. 
SHAKESPEARE,  NEW  READINGS  IN,  No.  I. 

181— No.  II.  303— No.  Ill,  451. 
Sheridan,  T.,  his  account  of  Swift,  498. 
Shipping,  statistics   of,    121 — prosperous 

condition  of,  373. 
Siberian    fungus,    narcotic   use    of   the, 

684. 

Sidhee,  preparation  of,  617. 
Sistine  Madonna,  on  the,  33. 
Siu,  defeats  of,  by  the  Chinese  insurgents, 

211,213. 
Slavery,  influence  of  tobacco  culture  on, 

136. 

Smoking,  physiological  influences  of,  133. 
Smyrna,  the  opium  of,  613. 
Snuff,  manufacture  of,  133. 
Society  Islands,  peculiarities  of  the,  365. 
Soliman,  poisonous  sap  of  the,  148. 
Song-birds  of  Switzerland,  the,  544. 
Sorata,  town  of,  147. 
Soroche,  the,  in  Peru,  140. 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRAVEL  AND  ADVEN- 
TURE, 140. 
South   America,   use  of  the  hemp  as  a 

narcotic  in,  6 1 8 — use  of  the  coca  in,622. 
SPAIN,  RAIL  AND  SADDLE  IN,  475. 
Spain,  introduction  of  tobacco  into,  131 — 

financial  dishonesty,  &c.  of,  475. 
Spanish  painters,  Mrs  Jameson  on  the, 

33. 
Squirrel,  the,  in  Switzerland,  551. 
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Stael,  Madame  de,  163. 

Stage,   the  Spanish,   483— the  Parisian, 

673. 
Stella,  examination  of  Swift's  conduct  to, 

498  et  seq. 
Stewart,  Sir  C.,  letters  from,  during  1813' 

68. 
Stewarts  of  Wigtonshire,  the  family  of, 

63. 
STOWE,  MRS  H.  B.,  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN 

BY,  reviewed,  393. 

Stramonium,  use  of,  as  a  narcotic,  679. 
Stratford,  lord,  on  the  Turkish  question, 

635. 

Strikes,  general  prevalence  of,  380,  381. 
STUART'S  CALEDONIA  EOMANA,  557. 
Stuarts,  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders   to 

the,  266. 

Subjee,  preparation  of,  617. 
Subsidence,  indications  of,  in  the  Pacific, 

366. 

Sugar,  diminished  importations  of,  379. 
Sumatra,  employment  of  opium  in,  606. 
Sunday  in  London,  a,  297. 
Superstitions,  indications  of  national  char- 
acter from,  24. 

Surrey,  the  hop-grounds  of,  137. 
Sweet  gale,  uses  of  the,  686. 
SWIFT,  THACKERAY'S  LECTURE  ON,  494. 
Switzerland,  animal  life  in,  539. 
Syrian  rue,  uses  of  the,  683. 
Tacitus,  uncertainty  of  the  localities  of, 

565. 

Tahiti,  coral  reef  surrounding,  363. 
Tahea,  peculiarities  of  island  of,  365. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  new  readings  in 

the,  198. 

Tao-Kouang,  emperor  of  China,  203. 
Taste,  uncertainty  of,  89. 
TAYLOR'S  LIFE  OF  HAYDON,  reviewof,.519. 
Tea,  diminished  importations  of,  379. 
Tempest,  new  readings  in  the,  184. 
TENISON,  LADY  LOUISA,  CASTILE  AND  AN- 

DALUCIA  BY,  475. 
Tessin,  bird-catching  in,  542. 
THACKERAY'S  LECTURES— SWIFT,  494. 
Thames  Tunnel,  a  foreigner  on  the,  291. 
Theatre,  a  Spanish,  483. 
Theatre  Historique  at  Paris,  the,  78. 
Theatres  of  London,  a  foreigner  on  the, 

293. 

Theatres  of  Paris,  the,  78. 
Theatricals,  Parisian,  673. 
Theriakis  of  Turkey,  the,  615. 
Thief  on  the  cross,  legend  of  the,  37. 
Thorn-apple  as  a  narcotic,  the,  678. 
Thornton,  Mr,  sketches  of  Bernadotte  by, 

69. 

Thun,  lake  of,  ice  cavern  at,  542. 
Tiberius,  opposite  views  of  the  character 

of,  497. 

Tien-te,  the  Chinese  pretender,  208,  212. 
Times,  the,  on  Spanish  railroads,  479. 
Timon  of  Athens,  new  readings  in,  456. 
Tipuani,  sketches  at,  147. 
Tisserant  the  actor,  87. 


Titicaca,  lake,  147. 

Titus  Andronicus,  new  readings  in,  453. 

Tobacco,  history  of  the  employment  of,  as 
a  narcotic,  131 — quantity  of  it  raised, 
1 32 — various  forms  in  which  used,  ib. 
— its  physiological  effects,  133  —  va- 
rieties of  it,  135. 

Trade,  provisions  of  the  Scottish  Union 
Act  regarding,  277. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  new  readings  in,  318. 

TSCHUDI'S  DAS  THIERLEBEN  DER  ALPEN- 
WELT  reviewed,  539. 

Tschudi,  Dr,  on  the  use  of  coca,  623,  624, 
625. 

Tuileries  gardens,  the,  597- 

Turkey,  universal  use  of  tobacco  in,  131 
— use  of  opium  in,  605 — character,  &c. 
of  the  army  of,  775. 

TURKISH  QUESTION,  A  FEW  FACTS  CON- 
CERNING THE,  633. 

Turner,  the  Oxford  Graduate  on,  93— his 
Building  of  Carthage,  95. 

Tusser  on  the  culture  of  the  hop,  137. 

Tutor's  Association,  the,  696. 

Twelfth  Night,  new  readings  in,  201. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  new  readings 
in  the,  186. 

Ukert,  account  of  Athens  by,  571. 

UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN,  review  of,  393. 

Union  Act,  the  Scottish,  and  its  effects, 
267. 

United  States,  the  French  Protestants  in 
the,  19 — origin  of  the  monetary  crisis 
of  1840  in,  119  —  remittances  from 
emigrants  in,  117  —  consumption  of 
tobacco  in,  132  —  exports  of  cotton 
goods  to,  375 — increased  facilities  for 
emigration  to,  385. 

Universities  of  Scotland,  government  ne- 
glect of  the,  279. 

University  of  Athens,  the,  577. 

University  commission  report,  remarks  on 
the,  583. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM,  A  FEW  MORE  WORDS 
ON,  583,  696. 

Uwins,  Mr,  as  keeper  of  the  National 
Gallery,  654. 

Uzes,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 

Vanessa,  Swift's  connection  with,  503. 

Varigtes,  the,  at  Paris,  78. 

Varna,  the  fortress  of,  640. 

Vaudeville,  the,  at  Paris,  78. 

Vaunage,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 

Vedette,  letter  from  the  Boulevards  by, 
662. 

Ventura,  Dona,  tale  of,  150. 

Veron's  Memoirs,  remarks  on,  668  et  seq. 

Versailles,  palace  of,  601. 

Vicuna  of  Peru,  the,  141. 

Villegagnon,  Durand  de,  18. 

Virgin,  origin  of  the  worship  of  the,  28. 

Virgin  and  Child,  first  appearance  of  the, 
28. 

Viscacha,  hunting  the,  142. 

Vittoria,  influence  of  the  battle  of,  70. 

Vivarais,  the  Protestants  of,  4. 
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Volcanoes,  influence  of,  in  the  Pacific,  367. 

Vulture  of  the  Alps,  the,  547. 

Wages,  general  rise  in,  and  its  effects, 

.    123,  380. 

Wallachia,  conduct  of  the  Russians  in, 
771. 

WANDERER,  THE,  by  H.  G.  K.  Introduc- 
tory, 488 — proem,  ib. — a  voice,  ib. — the 
path,  ib.—  setting  out,  489 — the  same, 
ib. — the  hyphen,  490 — Ayvafru  &iu,ib. — 
ad  Sodales,  491 — resignation,  ib. — 
peace,  492. 

Waring,  Miss  Jane,  and  Swift,  505. 

Waterloo,  Napoleon  on,  177. 

Wealth,  undue  distribution  of,  109. 

WEDDELL'S  BOLIVIA,  &c.,  review  of,  140. 

Weddell,  Dr,  on  the  consumption  of  coca, 
628. 

WEISS'S  HISTORY  OP  THE  FRENCH  PRO- 
TESTANT REFUGEES,  review  of,  1 — sen- 
sation made  by  it,  667. 

Wellington,  the  appointment  of,  due  to 
Castlereagh,  67— sketches  of  him,  165 
— Napoleon  on  him,  177. 


West,  Benjamin,  popularity  of,  in  hia 
own  day,  61 — kindness  of,  to  Haydon, 
526. 

West  India  produce,  diminished  con- 
sumption of,  379. 

Wild  boar,  the,  549. 

Wild  cat  of  Switzerland,  the,  550. 

Wilde,  Mr,  his  life  of  Dean  Swift,  498. 

Wilkie,  intimacy  of,  with  Haydon,  523. 

William  III.,  assistance  given  to  the 
French  Protestants  by,  14 — conduct  of, 
as  regards  the  Darien  scheme,  269. 

Wilson  the  landscape  painter,  non-appre- 
ciation of,  91. 

Windholes  of  the  Alps,  the,  541. 

Winter's  Tale,  new  readings  in  the,  201. 

Woods  and  Forests,  injustice  of  the  ad- 
ministration of,  toward  Scotland,  278. 

Wordsworth,  Dr,  description  of  Athens 
by,  569. 

Young  miser,  sketch  of  the,  107. 

Yyan,  Dr,  his  work  on  the  Chinese  insur- 
rection, 203. 

Zwicky,  David,  a  chamois-hunter,  553. 
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